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PREFACE. 


lHIS  Volume  concludes  our  History  op  England,  bringing  the  story  ofcour  country's 
vicissitudes  and  triumphs  down  to  a  i>eriod  within  the  memory  of  nearly  every 
one  now  living.  The  last  Volume  of  thi«  History  wa«  chiefly  ,  occupied  with 
tho  record  of  Parliamentary  contests,  and  the  gradual  progress  in  the  country 
of  those  principles  of  Free-trade  and  enlightenment  which  found  their  temporary 
culmination  in'the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  ][>assing  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1833.  As,  in  due  course,  we  read  of  these 
triumphs  in  social  and  political  progress,  so  full  of  hope  and  promise,  we  might  naturally  have  expected  that 
to  record  the  increasing  growth  of  these  principles  would  have  been  the  chief  task  of  an  historian  of  modern 
times.  But  so  vaned  are  the  fortunes  of  any  great  nation,  that  having  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  oui* 
lust  Volume  to  the  records  of  peaceful  industry  and  internal  progress,  we  have  in  this  Volume  to  assign  tho 
chief  portion  of  our  space  to  the  annals  of  war.  The  earlier  Indian  campaigns,  with  which  the  brilliant 
a«hievements  of  Gough  are  ever  associated,  seem  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  wars,  of  which 
it  is  questionable  whether  we  have  yet  seen  tha  end.  These  will  be  found  faithfully  and  accurately  ixjcorded 
in  this  Volume.  The  wars  which  naturally  call  for  the  most  minute  record  of  their  progress  are  those  in 
the  Crimea,  the  Indian  ^Mutiny,  and  the  Italian  Struggle  for  Independence  ;  to  these,  therefore,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  our  space  has  been  devoted.  The  narrative  of  the  Crimean  War  which  we  have  here 
given  will,  we  believe,  be  found  one  of  the  most  complete  and  impartial  recoi-ds  of  that  brief  though  intensely 
interesting  campaign.  We  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  a  mere  record  of  battles  and  an  obituary  of 
generals ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  war  from  those  complications  arising  out  of  the 
enfeebled  condition  of  Turkey,  and  the  natural  ambition  of  every  European  nation  either  to  become 
themselves  the  possessors,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  others  from  being  sole  masters,  of  the  gi'eat  highway  to 
the  East  Wliile  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  minutely  recording  the  Allied  Campaign  against 
Bnssia,  the  home  policies  of  Fi-ance  and  England,  which  so  much  influenced  the  actions  of  their  respective 
commandera,  have  not  been  lost  sight  of,  but  are  recorded  with  care,  so  as  to  show  the  reader  the  real  som-co 
of  certain  actions,  which,  viewed  from  a  partial  stand-point,  would  seem  inexplicable.  The  same  course  has 
been  followed  in  treating  of  the  Indian  and  Italian  Wai-s.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  mutiny 
amongst  the  native  troops  in  India  aie  accurately  stated,  as  well  as  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  administration  of  our  government  in  that  country.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  Revolutions,  the 
evidences  of  the  long-smouldering  embera  of  revolution  are  pointed  out.     In  this  case,  however,  it  will  be 
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tlie  doty  of  fatare  historians  to  record  the  final  triumph  of  those  principles  whose  early  successes  in  Italy  we 
have  endeavoured  to  depict. 

This  History  concludes  with  the  Death  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  lai*ge 
space  which  has  been  devoted  to  a  review  of  his  life  and  character  will  not  be  deemed  too  large  for  a  subject 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement — social,  moral,  and  intellectual — ^which  the  reign  of  Queea 
Victoria  has  witnessed. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  topics  treated  of  in  this  Volume,  but  there  are  others  of  less 
renown,  though  not  of  less  importance ;  such  as  the  Parliamentary  and  Diplomatic  History  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  the  History  of  Social  Progress,  Intellectual  Advancement,  Commercial  Prosperity,  and 
Manu£su)turing  Industry,  and  a  host  of  other  topics  which  cannot  be  enumerated  under  any  general 
categories.  To  each  and  all  of  these  a  space  of  this  History  is  devoted,  proportionate  to  their  relative 
importance  and  interests. 

In  concluding  their  task,  the  Publishei^  of  Cassell*s  Illustrated  History  of  England  have  to 
thank  the  public  for  the  uniform  support  that  has  been  given  to  them.  They  have  tried  to  lay  before  the 
People  of  this  country  a  fair  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  Story  of  their  Land ;  whether  they  have  been 
successfiil  or  not,  it  is  for  the  public  to  decide.  For  themselves,  they  can  only  say  that  they  have  striven  to- 
exclude  from  their  pages  all  party  prejudice  and  uncharitable  views  of  men  and  their  motives ;  to  hold  up  to 
admiration  all  that  is  true  and  noble,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found  ;  and  to  trace  out  the  rise  and  the  develoi>- 
meht  of  those  principles  which  have  gradually  won  for  the  English  that  freedom  which  they  alone,  of  all 
nations,  enjpy. 

May  these  Volimies  serve  to  keep  alive  in  the  present  generation  the  patriotism  that  animated  our 

forefiskthers,  that  our  land  may  still  be— 

**  The  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  sober-hearted  Freedom  chose  ; 
The  land  where,  girt  by  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will." 
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President's  desk.  The  committee  entered  and  read  the 
proclamation,  which  was  an  embodiment  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  concluded  thus : — **  Fellow-citizens,  we  address 
you  at  the  moment  the  National  Assembly  is  about  to 
be  dispersed  by  bailiffs.  Stand  firm  for  the  liberties  for 
which  we  stake  our  life  and  blood ;  do  not  deviate  from 
the  path  of  legality ;  fimmess  and  moderation  will,  with 
Ood*8  help,  cause  liberty  to  triumph."  At  four  o'clock 
the  President  informed  the  Chamber  that  the  building 
was  completely  suiTOunded  by  military.  The  troops 
were  commanded  by  General  Wrangel,  who,  in  answer 
to  questions  put  to  him,  stated  that  he  should  remain 


them  from  the  provinces,  as  weU  as  from  the  capital, 
the  town  council  of  which  voted  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  Unruh,  the  President.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  prepare  a  report  of  the  events  that  had  occurred,  in 
order  to  lay  it  before  the  nation,  and  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  impeaching  Ministers.  A  rumour  having 
been  circulated  that  the  Burgher  Guard  was  about  to  be 
disarmed,  the  Assembly  exhorted  them  to  resist  by 
force,  stating  that  if  they  surrendered  they  would  bo 
traitors  to  their  country.  On  the  same  day,  however,  an 
order  went  forth  for  disbanding  the  guard.  The  bitter 
pill  was  wrapped  in  a  soothing  and  pious  proclamation. 


PBOCS  MKTTnBNlCli. 


there  a  week,  if  the  Assembly  sat  so  long;  that  his 
troops  were  accustomed  to  bivouac;  that  he  would  be 
really  glad,  however,  to  get  back  to  his  quarters;  and 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  allow  the  members  to  leave 
the  Souse,  but  he  should  permit  none  to  return. 
Thereupon  the  Assembly  resolved  to  submit  to  force 
under  protest,  withdrawing  for  the  present,  in  order  to 
re-assemble  next  day  somewhere  else.  The  soldiers 
made  passages,  the  deputies  marched  out  two  and  two 
through  the  columns,  followed  by  the  Burgher  Ghiard. 
Next  day  the  exx)elled  deputies  met  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Bifle  *Guild,  where  they  resumed  their  deHbera- 
ilons.  Addresses  of  sympathy  and  condolence  reached 
161  —New  Sebxss. 


in  which  the  King  said — *'To  all  of  you  I  give  this 
inviolable  assurance,  that  nothing  shall  be  abrogated 
from  your  constitutional  liberties ;  that  it  shall  be  my 
holiest  endeavour  to  be  unto  you,  by  the  help  of  Gk)d,  a 
good  constitutional  King,  so  that  we  may  mutually  erect 
a  stately  and  tenable  edifice,  beneath  whose  roof,  to  the 
weal  of  our  German  fetherland,  our  posterity  may  quietly 
and  peacefully  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  genuine  and 
true  liberty  for  generations  to  come.  May  the  bleflsing 
of  God  rest  upon  our  work ! "  The  political  atmosphere 
now  began  to  lower ;  the  clouds  gathered  blackness ;  and 
a  bloody  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  oitissens 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  The  City  Qu^u:d!^met  ^d 
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resolved    not    to  give   up   their   arms.      Deputations, 
addresses,  and  money,  from  the  provinces,  poured  into 
the  Assembly — Magdeburg  having  sent  5,000  dollars  for 
the  deputies  whoso  pay  had  been  stopped.     The  citj-  was 
that  evening  placed  imder  martial  law,  a  state  of  siege 
was  proclaimed,  and  large  bodies  of  soldiers  paraded  the 
streets.      But   the  word  went  through  the  crowds  of 
excited    people — '*  Bo  cool ;    be    quiet."      The    night 
passed    without    any     disturbance.      Next     day    the 
Assembly  resumed  its  sittings,  and  while  engaged  in  its 
deliberations,  an  officer  entered,   and   commanded  the 
members  to  disperse  as  an  illegal  meeting.     The  Vice- 
President  was   in   the   chair,   which    he    peremptorily 
refused  to  leave.     The  whole  House  supported  him  in 
this  resolve,  shouting — "Never,  till  forced  by  arms!" 
The  officer  repeated  the  order,  and  received  the  same 
answer.     The  officer  then,  calling  some  soldiers  to  his 
assistance,  seized  the  chair,  and  gently  carried  it  out 
into  the  street  with  great  good  humour,  the  President 
still  maintaining  his  position  in  it,  and  resolutely  pro- 
testing against  this  violation  of  his  dignity.     The  mem- 
bers then  followed,  joining  in  the  protest.     The  military 
shut  up  the  building  and  retired,  while  the  expelled 
President  enjoyed  a  popular  ovation.     Several  attempts 
were  made  to  hold  meetings  in  other  places ;  but  they 
were  in  every  instance  prevented  by  the  military,  except 
one  at  a  ca/e,  when  the  Assembly  continued  together 
long  enough  to  pass  a  decree  that  the   Brandenburg 
Ministry  was  not  authorised  to  levy  taxes,  or  disburse 
the  public  money,  until  the  National  Assembly  could 
fulfil  its  duties  safely  in  Berlin.     After  this,  an  officer 
entered,  stating  that  if  they  did  not  disperse,  he  would 
immediately  employ  force.     The  members  then  rose  in 
an  uncontrolliible   state    of   excitement,   exclaiming — 
"No,   no;  a  tliousand  times  no!     Wo  will  not  move 
from  this  room   till  diiven   by  bayonets."      Sixty  or 
seventy  deputies  spran.G:  forward  towards  the  soldiei-s, 
whilst  the   renia  s 

table.     Thecoii'i]  , 

during  which  the  7 

calm.     At  leii'Hl^ 

hers — "Continue  > 

more  internipiio:  » 

The  membor.s  r  [ 

his  escort  went  oub^ide,  as  if  to  send  for  iiesh  instruc- 
tions. Meantime,  the  resolution  against  the  Govern- 
ment was  put  from  the  chair,  and  canied  with  accla- 
mation, after  which  the  House  adjourned,  and  so 
escaped  forcible  expulsion.  The  Brandenburg  Govern- 
ment was  fully  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  The 
Burgher  Guard  did  not  give  up  their  arms,  but  they 
quietly  allow<Ml  them  to  be  taken  from  them — a  work 
which  occupied  u  whole  day.  A  great  number  of  arrests 
were  made,  and  all  the  gaols  were  crammed  with  pri- 
soners. This  was  the  end  of  the  King's  declamations 
about  liberty.  The  Assembly  met  on  the  27th  of 
November,  at  lirundenburg,  and  was  adjourned  without 
doing  any  thin  I?,  as  the  number  of  members  was  not 
sufficient  to  form  a  House.  It  was  finally  dissolved  on 
the  5tth  if  December.  •  The  Frankfoi-t  Assembly,  how- 


ever, stood  by  the  King,  atid  declared  the  decree  against 
the  paj'ment  of  taxes  null  and  void,  stating  that  the 
Prussian  Assembly  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  political 
existence,  deeply  shaken  the  foundations  of  civil  society, 
and  brought  Pmssia,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Germany, 
to  the  verge  of  civil  war.     At  the  same  time,  Archduke 
John,  Regent  of  the  empire,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  name  of  the  "Imperial  Assembly"  at  Frankfort, 
declaiing  that  it  represented  the  German  nation  in  the 
aggregate;  that  its  decision  was  supreme  law  to  all;  and 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  resolution  against  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  be  carried  into  effect.     "While  the  con- 
flict between  the  Crown  and  the  Assembly  was  going  on 
at  Berlin,  the  city  was  in  a  deplorable  state.     The  re- 
spectable inhabitants  had  nearly  all  left;  the  houses 
were  empty;    the    streets    appeared    nearly  deserted, 
except  by   a  few  work-people    and   military    patrols. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  or  desolate  than  the 
appearance  of  the  town.     In   fact,  to  the  well-to-do 
Berliners  the  National  Assembly  brought  nothing  but 
trouble,  alarm,  and  loss  of  business.     They  had  seen  the 
red  flag  hoisted  in  front  of  the  Assembly  House ;  they 
witnessed  the  violence  of  the  mob ;  they  dreaded  a  com- 
mimistic  revolution  ;  and  therefore  they  felt  a  real  relief 
when  order  was  restored,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
resume  their  avocations.     Accordingly,  when  the  King 
and  Queen  went  to  the  opera,  they  met  with  an  enthu- 
siastic reception.      But  although  the  Eing  had  pro- 
claimed a  liberal  constitution  as  his  own  gift,  Berlin- 
continued  in  a  state  of  siege.     On  the  1st  of  January  His 
Majesty  issued  an  address  to  the  army,  couched  in  tho 
most  glowing  terms  of  praise  and  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered,  and  for  thou*  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion during  the  year  of  revolution.     The  new  Chambers 
were  opened  on  the  26th  of  February  by  the  King  in 
poraon,  Count  Brandenburg  having  conducted  him  to 
the    throne.      He    stated    that    circumstances    having 
obliged  him  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly,  ho  had 
gi'antcd  to  the  nation  a  constitution  which  by  its  pro- 
vii^ions  fulfilled  all  liis  promises  made  in  the  month  of 
March.    This  constitution  was  modelled  after  that    of 
Belgium.    Tho  House  was  to  consist  of  two  Chambers, 
both  elective — the  former  by  persons  paying  24s.  a  year 
of  direct  taxes,  and  tho  latter  by  a  process  of  double 
election :  that  is,  the  deputies  were  chosen  by  delegates, 
who  had  themselves  been  elected  by  universal  suffrage^ 
there  being  one  deputy  for  every  750  inhabitants.      All 
Prussians  were  declared  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
freedom  of  the  press  was  established,  and  all  exclusive 
class  privileges  were  abolished.     The  judges  were  made 
independent  of  the  Crown,  and  no  ordinance  was  to  have 
the  force  of  law  without  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Frankfort  Parliament  had  spent  a  year  doing 
nothing  but  talking.  They  came,  however,  to  the  im- 
portant resolution  of  oflbring  the  imperial  ci'owti  of 
Germany  to  the  Iving  of  Prussia.  As  soon  as  the  Prus- 
sian Assembly  heard  this,  they  adopted  an  address  to  the 
King,  earnestly  recommending  him  to  accept  the  proffered 
dignity.  They  were  deeply  interested  by  seeing  tho 
house  of  HohenzoUem  called  to  the  di^ction  of  Fathor- 
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land,  and  they  hoped  ho  would  take  into  his  sti*ong 
hands  tho  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  the  Grerman 
nation.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  1849,  the  King  received 
tho  Fmnkfort  deputation  commissioned  to  present  to 
him  the  imperial  crown.  He  declined  the  honour 
unless  the  several  Governments  of  the  German  states 
should  approve  of  the  new  imperial  constitution,  and 
concur  in  the  choice  of  the  Assemhly.  As  soon  as  this 
reply  was  made  known,  the  second  Prussian  Chamber 
adopted  a  motion  of  **  urgency,"  and  prepared  an 
addi-ess  to  the  King,  entreating  him  to  accept  the 
glorious  mission  of  taking  into  firm  hands  the  guidance 
of  the  destiny  of  regenemted  Germany,  in  order  to 
rescue  it  from  the  incalculable  dangers  that  might  arise 
from  the  conflicting  agitations  of  the  time.  The  address 
was  carried  only  by  a  small  majority.  The  King  had 
g.X)d  reason  for  refusing  the  imperial  diadem ;  first, 
because  Austiia,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  and  Hanover 
decidedly  objected ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  King 
i-equired  changes  in  the  Frankfort  constitution  which 
the  Parliament  refused  to  make.  These  fa^ts  enabled 
His  Majesty  to  discover  that  the  imperial  supremacy  was 
an  "unreal  dignity,  and  the  constitution  only  a  means 
gradually, .  and  under  legal  pretences,  to  set  aside 
authority,  and  to  introduce  the  republic." 

The  Prussian  Cabinet,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  Frankfort  constitution  should  not  be  accepted  by 
Prussia.  On  this  point,  however,  the  Government  were 
defeated  jf^  the  Chamber,  which  accepted  the  Frankfort 
constitution  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  Chamber 
further  showed  its  independence  by  declaring  the  state 
of  siege  at  Berlin  illegal,  and  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  it.  Immediately  upon  this,  the 
King,  withouta  word  of  explanation,  declared  the  second 
Cliamber  dissolved,  and  the  Upper  Chamber  adjourned. 
The  members  were  astounded.  They  could  scarcely 
trust  their  ears  till  tho  decree  was  read  a  second  time. 
In  the  evening  the  Gazette  contained  aft  explanation  to 
the  effect  that  the  second  Chamber  had  gone  beyond  its 
province  in  condemning  the  state  of  siege  which  the 
Oovemment  considered  indispensable  for  the  preseiTa- 
tion  of  order.  The  abrupt  dissolution  caused  tremendous 
excitement  in  Berlin.  The  people  turned  out  in  large 
numbers ;  collisions  with  the  military  took  place,  and 
seven  persons  were  killed.  At  length,  in  July,  the  state 
of  siege  "was  terminated  at  Berlin.  The  new  elections 
went  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and  the  Prussian 
Parliament  met  again  on  the  7  th  of  August.  On  the 
20th  of  December,  the  same  year,  apparently  sick  of  the 
«mpty  dignity,  and  of  the  Assembly  of  which  he  was  the 
organ,  the  Archduke  John  resigned  his  office  as  Begent, 
arid  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia  re- 
sumed their  old  places.  **  Thus  ended  the  year  1849. 
Thus  ended  the  grand  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of 
Germany.  The  flame  slowly  flickered  in  the  socket,  and 
burtiBM  so  low,  that  at  last  no  one  quite  knew  when  it 
wenfcout. 

*  Torrons  diccndi  copla  muUla, 
Et  saa  mortlfera  ott  fecundU '  "  * 


•  C  lyley,  vol  li ,  p.  121. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Austria— Prince  Blettemich—Hangaiy— Effects  of  the  French  Revolution— 
PetUion  to  the  Emperor— Etfects  of  Kossuth's  Speech  on  the  Mob— 
Mettemich's  House  sacked— Riots— Beslgnation  of  Mettemich— Pro- 
cUmatlon  of  the  Emperor— Triumph  of  the  Rev(dution— Educational 
Freedom — The  Literary  Class— Popular  Excesses — Departure  of  the 
Emperor  from  Vienna — His  Proclamation— Revolution  at  Prague- 
Germans  and  Sclaves — Pan-Sclavonic  Movement— Congress  at  Prague 
—Provisional  Government— The  Princess  Windischgratz  shot — Bom- 
bardment of  Prague— The  Insurrection  suppressed- The  Ban  of 
Croatia— State  of  Hungary— Louis  Kossuth — Opening  of  the  Assembly 
at  Vienna— Address  of  the  Archduke  John— The  Emperor's  return  to 
Vienna— Treachery  of  the  Empeior  towards  Hungary  in  secretly  snp- 
]  lying  the  Croatiaus  with  Money  to  carry  on  tlie  War-^Petiiion  to  the 
King,  entreating  his  Aid  to  pnt  down  the  Insurrection — Gold  Reply  of 
the  King— Indignation  of  tho  Hungarians — ^Deputation  to  the  Katlonsl 
Assembly— The  Hungarians  resolve  to  break  off  all  connection  with 
Austria— Kosnuth  is  proclnhncd  Dictator— Count  Lamberg  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial  Army— His  Arrival  at  Pesth- 
Murder  of  Count  Lamberg — Count  Eugrene  Vichy  tried  by  the  Hun- 
gaiians,  and  banged  as  a  Traitor— Decree  of  the  Emperor  dissolving 
the  Diet,  and  appointing  Jellacliich  Commander-in-Chief  in  Hungary— 
Kojsutli  issues  a  Counter-Proclamation,  declaring  the  Independoncc  of 
IIun/ar>' — Assassination  of  Count  Latour — Capture  of  the  Arionsl  after 
a  Desperate  Contest— Committee  of  Public  Safety -Demands  of  the 
Assembly—- Flight  of  the  Emperor— His  Proclamation — Nocturnal 
Bivouttc  of  the  Insurgents— An  Ival  of  Jellncblch  and  his  Army,  and 
of  Windischgratz  -The  Hungarian  Army— Polish  Auxiliaries— General 
Bom— Terms  offered  by  Windischgratz— The  Diet  reject  the  Terms— 
Fighting  commences— The  City  Bombarded— Conflagrations— Defeat 
of  the  Insurgents— Capitulation  of  the  City— Expected  Relief— Re- 
newal of  the  Contest— Defeat  and  Route  of  the  Hungarian  Army— 
Georgey's  Account — Blum  and  Blessenhausen  Shot — Military  Occupa- 
tion .  of  Vienna— Abdication  of  Ferdinand- Francis  Joseph :  his 
Liberal  Manifesto— The  Emperor's  Appeal  to  the  People— Tlie  New 
Constitution— The  Hungarian  War— The  Forces  on  Both  Sides— Com- 
mencement of  Hostilities — Retreat  of  Georgey— Siege  of  Komeran— > 
Retirement  of  the  Diet  and  Government  from  Pesth— General  Bem*s 
Army— Georgey's  March  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
Defeat  of  tlie  Austrians  atlglo— Inactivity  of  Windischgratz  -Kossuth's 
Prodigious  Exertions— Tlie  Battle  of  Kapolna- Retreat  of  the  Hun- 
garians— Dembinskl  deprived  of  his  Commaud— Proceedings  of  Bern- 
Battle  of  Isaszeg— Differences  between  Kossuth  and  Georgey— Inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  proclaimel — Russian  Intervention — ^Manifesto  of 
the  Czar— Defeat  of  the  Hungarians —Surrender  of  Georgej-— Ter- 
mination of  tho  War— Execution  of  Bathyani— Fate  of  the  Hun- 
garian Leaders. 

Austria,  the  centre  of  despotic  power  on  the  Continent, 
the  model  of  ahsolutism,  in  which  the  principle  of  Divine 
right  was  most  deeply  rooted,  enjoyed  peace  from  1815, 
when  Eui*oi)e  was  settled  hy  the  Holy  Alliance,  down  to 
1848,  when  it  felt,  in  all  its  force,  the  tremendous  shock 
of  revolution.  During  that  time  Prince  Mettemich  ruled 
the  Austrian  Empire  almost  autocratically.  This  cele- 
brated diplomatist  and  statesman  was  the  greatest  cham- 
pion and  most  powerful  protector  in  Europe  of  legitimacy 
and  ultra-conservatism.  He  hated  all  innovation.  His 
maxim  was,  that  any  transition  in  politics  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  evils,  and  that  whatever  tends  to 
political  disturbance  must  be  avoided  at  any  price.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  and  to  restrain  effectually 
the  power  of  public  opinion,  he  established  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  which  allowed  nothing  to  escape  its 
supervision  in  home  literature,  and  which  sought  her- 
metically to  seal  the  empire  against  liberal  ideas  from 
abroad.  A  secret  police  was  also  established,  thoroughly 
and  minutely  organised,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  for 
maintaining  a  censorship  of  conversation  in  private  life, 
so  that  the  Government  might  be  able,  by  its  espionage, 
to  penetrate  the  very  heart  of  society,  and  detect  its 
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inmost  thoughts.  But  ho  might  as  well  havo  attempted 
to  exclude  the  air  from  their  dwellings,  or  to  measure  out 
to  them  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  as  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  thought,  'or  to  get  at  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  people  by  means  of  spies.  As  they  were  aware 
that  spies  were  about  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  them, 
they  did  not  speak  on  politics  except  to  those  whom  they 
knew  well  and  could  fully  trust.  Besides,  there  is  no 
society  in  which  a  revolutionary  explosion  is  more  to 
be  apprehended  than  one  in  which  the  oppressed  are 
obliged  to  communicate  in  whispers.  In  spite  of  all  her 
precautions,  Austria  could  not  keep  down  the  spirit  of 
revolt  in  her  Italian  provinces,  in  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  suppress  several  rebellions.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  caused  great  consternation  at  Vienna.  The 
elevation  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  **  Citizen  King,"  to 
the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  was  a  rude  shock  to  the  principle  of 
legitimacy,  and  powerfully  moved  the  provinces  subject 
to  Austrian  rule,  especially  Hungary,  which  alone  of 
them  all  had  anything  like  self-government  or  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  rest  being  ruled  directly  from  Metter- 
nich's  bureau.  Hungary,  too,  was  deprived  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  but  her  Diet  boldly  demanded  re- 
dross  of  grievances,  and  threatened  to  stop  the  supplies 
till  it  was  granted.  The  Emperor  Francis  died  in  1835, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  over  whose 
weak  mind  the  omnipotent  and  crafty  Minister  obtained 
a  complete  mastery.  At  this  epoch  the  monarchy  was 
not  menaced  by  external  dangers,  but,  internally,  abuses 
accumulated  in  every  department,  and  the  demand  for 
reform  became  every  day  more  urgent.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  Gbvemment  was  hourly  diminishing. 
The  finances  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disorder,  and  the 
public  debt  rapidly  increased  from  year  to  year.  As 
Austria  was  brought  into  relation  with  countries  in 
which  constitutional  freedom  was  enjoyed,  the  spirit  of 
that  freedom  gradually  penetrated  through  all  the  strata 
of  the  Austrian  population ;  while  there  was  within  the 
Austrian  Empire  itself  a  kingdom  which  had  for  cen- 
turies enjoyed  a  free  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  source  of  perplexity  in  the  rising  influence 
of  Prussia  in  the  German  Confederation,  which  looked 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  as  its  leader,  and  to  Prussia  itself 
as  the  best  embodiment  of  the  elements  of  German 
nationality.  These  circumstances,  however,  did  not 
hinder  Mettemich  from  violating  treaties,  by  blotting 
out  Cracow,  the  last  remnant  of  Polish  independence, 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  England  and  France.  Emboldened  by  his  suc- 
cess in  Poland,  Mettemich,  the  arch-enemy  of  freedom 
everywhere,  intermeddled  with  the  interaal  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  and  brought  the  power  of  Austria  to  bear 
in  favour  of  the  Jesuitioal  party  called  the  Sonderbund. 
A  leading  object  of  his  domestic  policy  was  to  fuse  into 
one  homogenoouB  nation  the  various  races  which  con- 
stituted the  population  of  the  empire — ^a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  races  which  were  alien  to  one  another  in  religion 
and  language,  as  well  as  in  blood.  The  pui'e  Germans, 
residing  chiefly  in  Austria  proper,  numbered  7,000,000 


— about  one-fifth  of  the  whole ;  the  Sclavonian  races 
amounted  to  17,000,000,  of  which  7,000,000  wore  Cyechs, 
Moravians,  and  Slovacs;  thoro  were  about  5,000,000 
of  Croats  and  Servians,  and  about  2,500,000  of  Poles ; 
the  Magyars  in  Hunf^ary  amounted  to  about  5,000,000, 
the  Wallachians  to  2,000,000;  and  the  Italian  population 
subject  to  the  Austiian  sceptre  was  about  5,000,000. 
They-  spoke  four  or  five  different  languages — German, 
Italian,  Sclavonic,  Eomanic,  and  some  Oriental  dialects. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  events  of  1848  in 
Austria,  it  is  necessaiy  to^  glance  back  at  the  position  of 
Hungary.  Notwithstanding  the  ancient  rights  of  that 
kingdom,  whose  crown  had  been  inherited  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  its  Diet  had  never  been  convoked  from 
1812  to  1825.  It  was  permitted  to  assemble  in  that  year, 
and  thenceforward  the  noblest  of  its  races,  the  Magyars^ 
having  a  field  open  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and 
energies,  began  gradually  to  assert  their  supremacy  over 
the  Croatians  and  Sclavonians.  In  1830  they  induced 
the  Diet  to  substitute  the  Magyar  language  for  the  Latin 
throughout  the  whole  of  Hungary.  Croatia  and  Scla- 
vonia  had  a  joint  Diet  of  their  own,  and  they  protested 
against  being  Magyarised,  the  popular  cry  being, 
^^  Nolumua  MagyarisiP^  This  element  of  discord  in 
Hungary  wa^  imfortunato,  as  it  strengthened  the  divi- 
sion which  afterwards  enabled  Austria  to  re-conquer  the 
country.  But  however  the  population  of  the  empire 
might  have  been  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  how- 
ever strong  their  national  animosity  and  mutual  anti- 
pathies of  race,  they  all  groaned  alike  under  the  common 
pressure  of  the  iron  despotism  centralised  at  Vienna^ 
and  they  all  rejoiced  at  the  lightning  stroke  by  which 
that  despotism  was  shattered  in  a  moment. 

The  news  of  the  French  devolution  reached  Vienna  on 
the  Ist  of  March ;  and  no  censorship  of  the  press,  no 
espionage,  no  sanitary  cordon  designed  to  exclude  the 
plague  of  revolution,  could  avert  its  electric  influence,, 
or  arrest  its  tremendous  effects.  The  aristocratio  and 
bureaucratic  circles  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation 
and  despair,  while  the  literary  classes,  the  students  of 
the  university,  and  tho  hourgcotaie  were  in  raptures. 
The  news  fled  on  the  electric  wires  fr^m  city  to  city, 
from  burgh  to  burgh,  from  village  to  village,  imparting- 
a  sensation  of  joy  and  exultation  throughout  the  op- 
pressed masses  of  the  huge  German  Empire.  The  citizens 
of  Vienna  felt  that  the  time  was  come  to  put  an  end  to 
the  leaden  regime  of  Mettemich ;  but  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed rashly,  nor  did  the  mob  break  forth  with  sudden 
violence.  The  first  movement  began  on  the  6th  of  Maroh^ 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Association,  which,  though 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  present,  unanimously  voted 
an  address  to  the  Emperor,  setting  forth  in  strong  terms 
the  grievances  under  wlftch  the  coimtry  laboured,  and 
especially  the  stagnation  of  industry  arising  from  mis- 
government.  For  several  days  the  excitement  spread,  and 
the  spirit  of  revolution  fermented  the  whole  mass  of  the 
city  population.  At  length  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity gave  formal  expression  to  the  popular  feelings 
and  demands.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  which  was 
signed  by  all  the  students  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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householders.     They  domanded  representative  bodies, 
freedom  of  the  press,  publicity  of  criminal  proceedings, 
and  Tarious  other  reforms,  tantamount  to  an  efFectiyo 
system  of  constitutional  government.     This  petition  was 
addressed  to  the  provisional  estates  of  Lower  Austria, 
the  meeting  of  which  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  March. 
Or  that  day,  when  the  estates  met,  the  students  forced 
their  way  into  the  hall,  and,  it  is  said,  "  concussed  "  the 
members  into  the  adoption  of  a  petition  to  the  Emperor. 
"Whether  concussed  or  not,  they  agreed  to  the  following 
flighty  address : — "Most  gracious  Sire, — The  people  of 
Austria  will  elevate  to  the  stars  the  crown  which,  free 
and  self-conscious,  great  and  glorious,  doolarcs  confidence 
to  be  the  real  fortress  of  the  State,  and  harmonises  this 
confidence  with  the  ideas  of  Uie  age."   They  also  adopted 
a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  demanding  permission  to 
institute   various  reforms.      The  students  had  forced 
their  way  in  in  large  numbers ;    the  House  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  anxious  and  impatient  multitude.    The 
occasion  was  urgent,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  imme- 
diately with  the  address  and  petition  to  the  Emperor. 
During  their  absence  the  people  became  impatient.  Loud 
cries  were  heard  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  religious 
liberty,  universal  education,  a  general  arming  of  the 
people,  the  independence  of  Germany,  the  Italians  in 
arms,  the  Magyars.     In  order  to  appease  the  tumult. 
Count  Montecuculli,  one  of  the  Ministers,  appeared  at  a 
window,  and  suggested  that  the  students  should  send  a 
deputation  of  twelve  of  their  number  to  support  the 
petition  of  the  Diet.   This  was  done,  and  then,  says  Bal- 
leydier,  the  historian  of  the  Austrian  revolution,  before 
ihoy  liad  time  to  commence  a  statement  of  their  demands, 
a  young  man,  with  inflamed  visage  and  flashing  eyes, 
rushed  into  the  court,  holding  aloft  a  paper,  and  calling 
out,  **  The  speech  of  Kossuth !  the  spooch  of  Kossuth !  " 
The  cry  was  caught  up  by  a  thousand  voices,   with 
imperative  demands  of  **Iload,  read!"      Ho  read  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Hungarian  patriot  on  the  3rd  of 
March  to  the  Assembly  at  Pesth.    "When  ho  came  to  the 
words,  *'  I  know  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  change  an  anti- 
quated policy  as  for  an  old  man  to  detach  himself  from 
the  ideas  of  a  long  life,"  he  was  interrupted  by  a  tumult 
of  applause,  and  compelled  to  read  it  throe  times,  while 
cries  of   **  Mettomich !   Metternich  I "   resounded  from 
thousands  of  lips.      Immediately  the  mob  proceeded 
to  the  hotel   of  that  obnoxious  Minister,  which  they 
entered  and   sacked.      The   Prince    refused    to    have 
the  doors   shut   and  the  place  defended,  remarking  to 
his  servants,  **  No,  they  wiU  say  that  I  was  afi-aid." 
The  rioters  then  proceeded  towards  the  palace,  where 
the  military  were  drawn  up  for  its  defence.      They 
'Were   assailed   with  hisses,    and   pelted   with    stones 
and    other    missiles.       Orders    were    then    given    to 
fire;  the  troops  charged  with  the  bayonet,   and  five 
persons  wero  killed.     The  populace  retired,  but  only 
to  prepare  for  deteimined  resistance.     The  gunsmiths' 
shops  throughout  the  city  were  emptied  of  their  con- 
teats,    and   the    insurgents    armed    themselves    with 
every  sort  of  weapon  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
deputation  after  deputation  went  to  the  Emi)eror,  wiing- 


ing  from  him  concessions  bit  by  bit,  which  only  inflamed 
the  revolutionary  party.  At  length,  the  rector  of  tho 
University,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  and  extorted  from  him  the 
promise  that  the  students,  2,000  in  number,  and  sons  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens,  should  be  supplied  with 
arms  from  the  arsenal  next  morning.  Meantime,  Prince 
Metternich  arrived  at  the  palace  from  the  office  of  the 
Chancery.  He  got  in  without  sustaining  personal  inj  ury , 
but  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  groans  and  hisses. 
Silence  being  at  length  restored,  the  veteran  champion 
of  a  conservatism  whose  policy  had  done  so  much  to 
bring  about  the  revolution,  rose  and  said : — "  The  object 
of  my  entii-e  life  is  summed  up  in  one  word — devotion. 
I  declare  in  this  solemn  moment  before  God,  to  whom 
my  heart  is  open,  before  you  who  hear  mo,  that  in  tho 
course  of  my  long  career  I  have  never  had  a  thought 
but  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  If  it  is  now  thought 
that  my  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  inconsistent 
with  that  safety,  I  am  ready  to  retire.  In  that  case,  my 
retreat  will  not  be  a  sacrifice,  and  from  afar,  as  near,  I 
shall  never  have  a  thought  but  for  the  happiaess  of  my 
country."  Then .  addressing  the  Archduke  Louis,  ho 
said — "  My  Lord,  I  resign  my  situation  into  your  hands 
as  into  those  of  the  Emperor;  from  this  moment  I 
re-enter  private  life.  Gentlemen,  I  fore^oo  that  the 
report  will  speedily  be  spread  that,  in  retiring  from  the 
Ministry,  I  carry  with  me  the  monarchy.  I  protest 
solemnly  and  beforehand  against  such  an  assertion.  No 
one  in  the  world,  more  than  myself,  has  shoulders 
broad  enough  to  bear  away  a  state.  If  emperors  dis- 
appear, it  is  never  till  they  have  come  to  despair  of 
themselves."  He  soon  after  had  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  when  he  said — **  Sire,  your  Majesty  has  but 
one  of  two  parts  to  take  in  resolving  the  problem  which 
the  revolt  has  now  submitted  to  your  determination — 
concession  or  resistance.  Concession  in  presence  of  an 
insiUToction  is  revolution ;  resistance  is  a  struggle.  If 
your  Majesty  decides  for  concession,  my  conscience 
imposes  on  me  tho  duty  of  laying  at  your  Majesty's  feet 
my  resignation.  If  you  should 'decide  for  resistances 
I  am  ready  to  follow  on  a  ground  where  success  is  now 
certain.  In  either  case  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunato 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  monarchy  tho 
last  proof  of  my  devotion,  by  sacrificing  myself  for  it.'* 
At  the  mention  of  resistance,  the  monarch,  who  wa.^ 
destitute  of  firmness,  turned  pale,  as  if  ho  had  seen  a 
spectre.  His  expression  and  silence  sufficiently  proved 
that  between  concession  and  resistance  his  mind  was 
made  up.  Metternich  saw  that  it  was  all  over,  and 
respectfully  bowing,  took  his  leave.  He  set  out  on  the 
following  day  with  the  Princess  Metternich  for  Feld- 
stenstein.  The  public  indignation,  however,  was  so  vio- 
lent, that  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  he  proceeded 
with  her  to  Dresden.  The  dangers  which  thickened 
around  him,  however,  were  such,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  go  on  under  feigned  names,  and  in  perpetual  danger 
of  their  lives,  clandestinely  to  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
Minden,  and  Amheim.  At  the  last  place  he  hoard  that 
a  price  had  been  put  upon  his  head,  and  five  hundred 
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ducats  offered  to  any  one  who  should  produce  it.  He 
escaped  all  his  dangers  notwithstanding,  and  reached 
London  in  safety.* 

Next  morning  the  troops  of  the  line,  to  the  number  of 
about  18,000,  were  withdrawn  beyond  the  walls,  and  the 
preservation  of  order  was  confided  to  the  Burgher  Guard. 
The  formation  of  a  national  guard  was  also  decreed. 
On  the  15th,  the  following  important  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Emperor  : — **  By  virtue  of  our  declaration 
establishing  the  censorship,  liberty  of  the  press  is  allowed 
in  the  form  under  which  it  exists  in  those  countries 
which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  it.  A  national  guard,  esta- 
blished on  the  basis  of  property  and  intelligence,  already 
performs  the  most  desirable  service.  The  necessary 
steps  have  been  taken  for  convoking,  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time,  the  deputies  from  aU  our  pro- 
vincial states,  and  from  the  central  congregations  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  (the  representation  of  the 
class  of  burghers  being  strengthened,  and  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  existing  provincial  constitutions),  in 
order  that  they  may  deliberate  on  the  constitution  which 
we  have  resolved  to  grant  to  our  own  people.  We, 
therefore,  confidently  expect  that  excited  tempers  will 
become  composed,  that  study  wiU  return  to  its  wonted 
course,  and  that  industry  and  i)eaceful  intercourse  will 
spring  into  new  life."  t 

M.  Sidintzka,  the  Chief  of  Police,  appropriately  fled 
with  Mettemich,  and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed,  which 
issued  a  most  liberal  programme  of  policy,  abolishing 
with  a  stroke  all  the  vexatious  restrictions  of  the  old 
system.  The  population  now  breathed,  moved,  and 
spoke  freely.  They  felt  that  their  bodies  and  souls  were 
their  own.  Mettemich  had  been  chased  from  Austria — 
a  price  had  been  set  upon  his  head.  What  a  world  of 
meaning  was  contained  in  these  words  !  What  a 
stupendous  revolution  they  imported  !  The  revolution, 
indeed,  was  now  completely  triumphant  and  imiversal. 
**  A  convulsion,"  says  Alison,  **  which  brought  Austria 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  all  but  swept  it  from  the  book  of 
nations,  and  reduced  it  to  the  humiliation  of  invoking 
the  perilous  intervention  of  a  foreign  power,  had  been 
completed  by  2,000  students,  headed  by  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  state — a  memorable  proof  of  the 
difference  between  literary  and  philosophic  ability,  and 
the  practical  acqusdntance  with  aflairs  and  the  dispositions 
of  men  which  qualifies  for  the  direction  of  mankind."  A 
memorable  proof,  say  we,  of  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween education  and  freedom,  and  of  the  power  of  public 
opinion  to  prostrate  the  power  of  the  sword.  All 
honour  to  the  literary  profession,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
most  diabolically  perfbct  police  system  that  ever  existed, 
could  generate  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  oppressed 
a  force  of  resistance  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  con- 
summate tyranny  of  Mettemich.  That  there  should  be 
excesses  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  such  a  reign  of 
ten'or,  that  there  should  be  a  violent  recoil  in  the  popular 
will  so  long  pressed  down,  was  only  a  natural  result, 
and  no  great  price  to  pay  for  the  rocovciy  of  the  precious 
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inheritance  of  freedom  and  justice,  if  it  could  have  beea 
retained,  if  the  constitution  extorted  could  have  stood 
its  ground  against  reaction.  The  Emperor  and  his 
family,  however,  soon  felt  that  Vienna  was  too  hot  for 
them,  and  notwithstanding  unlimited  concessions,  Fer- 
dinand began  to  fear  that  his  throne  might  share  the 
fate  of  Louis  Philippe's.  Therefore,  he  secretly  quitted 
the  capital  with  the  imperial  family,  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  May,  alleging  the  state  of  his  health  as  a 
reason  for  his  flight,  by  which  his  Ministers  were  taken 
quite  by  surprise.  Ho  proceeded  to  Innspruck,  in  the 
TyroL  He,  too,  felt  that  ho  could  breathe  freely  when 
he  got  away  from  the  roar  of  democratic  voices.  Ther& 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said — '*  The 
events  which  took  place  at  Vienna  forced  the  x>ainful 
conviction  upon  me  that  factious  rioters,  assisted  by  the 
Academical  Legion  and  parts  of  the  National  Guard, 
misled  by  foreigners,  and  unmindful  of  their  wonted 
allegiance,  conspired  against  jny  liberty  with  a  view  of 
enthralling  my  provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces,  and  indeed  all  well-meaning  citizens  of  my 
capital,  must  of  necessity  resent  so  daring  an  outrage 
with  unlimited  exasperation.  No  alternative  was  left  ta 
me  beyond  recurring  to  measures  of  violence,  except  ta 
withdraw  for  the  moment  to  one  of  my  provinces. 
These,  God  be  thanked,  have  all  remained  true  to  their 
monarch."  He  added,  **Iwill  not  grant  anything  to 
the  forcible  exactions  of  unauthorised  and  armed  indi- 
viduals. My  departure  frx)m  Vienna  was  intended  to 
impress  this  upon  my  painfully-excited  people,  and  like- 
wise to  remind  them  of  the  paternal  love  with  which  I 
am  ever  ready  to  receive  my  sons,  even  though  they  be 
prodigal  ones." 

The  Viennese  repeatedly  sent  petitions  and  deputa- 
tions imploring  him  in  vain  to  i-etum  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  8th  of  August  that  ho  had  consented  to  quit  the 
safe  asylum  he  had  chosen.  Personally  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend.  He  was  amiable  and  kind,  and  wanted  both 
the  ability  and  energy  to  make  himself  feared.  It  was- 
not  at  Vienna  alone,  or  in  the  Austrian  province,  that 
the  imperial  power  was  paralysed.  Every  limb  of 
the  vast  empire  quivered  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
Two  days  after  the  outbreak  in  Vienna,  a  great  meeting, 
convoked  anonymously,  was  held  at  Prague,  the  capital 
of  Bohemia,  which  passed  resolutions  demanding  a  con- 
stitutional government;  a  perfect  equality  in  the  two 
races — German  and  Chech;  the  union  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  with  a  common  Diet,  to  meet 
alternately  at  Prague  and  Brunn ;  that  judicial  proceed- 
ings should  be  public ;  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
and  responsible  government  at  Prague,  with  security 
for  personal  liberty;  a  free  press,  and  religious  equality. 
A  deputation  was  sent  with  these  demands  to  Vienna. 
They  were  aU  granted;  Bohemia  was  recognised  as 
having  a  distinct  nationality;  the  Prince  Francis 
Joseph,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Austria,  having  been 
appointed  Viceroy.  In  Bohemia  the  Chechs,  or  Sdavo- 
nians,  were  nearly  double  the  nimiber  of  the  Germans, 
who,  like  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  before  the  passing 
of  the  Emancipation  Act,  had  been  the  ruling  party. 
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But,  though  they  had* joined  in  the  national  movement, 
thoy  found  that  they  had  been  a  party  to  a  change 
which  not  only  put  an  end  to  Gorman  ascendancy,  but 
excluded  the  Germans  from  power  altogether.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  new  constitution  that  all  persons  holding 
office  in  the  Government,  or  under  it,  should  speak  both 
languages.  This  the  Chochs  could  do;  but  the  Ger- 
mans, despising  the  language  of  the  subject  race,  could 
not  speak  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  The  Chochs  therefore 
had,  by  the  new  law,  monopoly  of  office.  The  natural 
CDnscquence  was  a  revival  of  the  animosity  of  races. 
This  was  iaflamod  very  much  by  the  Sclavonic  move- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  the  people  of 
their  blood,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  elsewhere,  in 
a  great  confederation,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
absorbing  influence  of  the  Gennanic  Confederation  at 
Frankfort.  Accordingly  a  general  Sclave  congress, 
consisting  of  300  deputies,  was  held  at  Prague.  It 
was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  sat  till  the 
12th.  It  published  a  manifesto  to  Europe,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  Sclave  populations 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Europe.  In  that 
manifesto  Poles,  Sclavonians,  Croatians,  Dleiians, 
Buthenians,  Sclovacs,  and  Servians,  all  cordially  united. 
A  provisional  government  had  been  established  at 
Prague,  on  the  pretence  that  the  Government  at  Vienna 
was  under  the  control  of  the  mob.  It  consisted  of  eight 
of  the  m.03t  conspicuous  members  of  the  party  now  in 
the  ascendant,  with  Count  Leo  Thun  at  their  head. 
But  the  Ministry  at  Vienna  refused  to  recognise  this 
upstart  Government ;  they  declared  that  its  constitution 
was  illegal,  and  its  acts  void.  The  Austrian  governor 
of  Prague,  at  that  time,  was  Prince  Windischgratz ; 
he  had  been  warned  of  the  probability  of  resistance  to 
the  supreme  Government,  and  took  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  12  th  of  June  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Chechs  was  held  to  protest  against  the  removal  of 
artillery  to  points  where  it  could  be  dii-octod  against  the 
city.  The  people  became  violently  excited,  and  a  mob 
gathered  round  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  raising 
seditious  ci-ies,  and  pouring  upon  him  torrents  of  abuse. 
They  refused  to  disperae,  and  insisted  on  being  supplied 
with  arms.  Before  any  acts  of  violence  wore  committed,  the 
Piincess  Windischgratz  appeared  at  the  window,  to  look 
at  the  crowd  in  the  street,  when  she  was  shot  dead. 
According  to  some  accounts,  this  deplorable  catastrophe 
was  the  effect  of  accident ;  according  to  others,  it  was 
the  deed  of  an  assassin,  concealed  behind  a  high  bow 
window.  She  bolongod  to  a  doomed  race ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Pnncoss  Schwartzenburg,  who,  to  save 
her  children,  rushed  into  the  flames  and  perished,  at  Paris, 
in  1809.  Shortly  after  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Piincess 
was  mortally  wounded  on  the  stairs.  Upon  these 
catastrophes  the  Prince,  without  ordering  the  troops 
drawn  up  in  the  fiont  of  the  building  to  fire,  went 
down,  and,  calmly  addressing  the  insurgents,  said — 
**  Gentlemen,  if  •you  wish  to  insult  me  because  I  am  a 
nobleman,  you  may  do  so ;  go  to  the  front  of  the  palace, 
and  you  shall  not  be  disturbed.  I  will  even  give  you  a 
guard  to  protect  you  from  injur}\     But  if  you  wish  to 


insult  mo  because  I  am  Commandant  of  Prague,  I  give 
you  fair  warning  that  I  will  not  permit  it ;  I  shall  resist 
it  with  all  the  moans  in  my  power.  My  wife  has  just 
been  killed ;  do  not  diive  mo  into  acts  of  rigour."  It  is 
stated  that  some  persons  in  the  mob  then  rushed  for- 
ward, seized  tho  Prince,  and  dragged  him  towards  a 
lamp-post,  iutondiug  to  hang  him  on  the  spot;  but  he 
was  fortunately  rescued  by  the  soldiers  from  the  hands 
of  the  assassins.* 

The  insurgents  had  prepared  themselves  for  a  dos- 
porato  stmg^lo.  Barricades  were  erected  in  all  parts  of 
tho  town,  behind  which  were  stationed  largo  masses  of 
armed  men.  Tho  Prince,  unwilling  to  engage  the 
troops  in  a  series  of  bloody  encounters  in  the  sti^ets,  or 
to  sacrifice  tho  lives  of  the  citizens,  planted  his  artillery 
on  the  heights  commanding  the  city,  and  announced 
that  it  would  be  bombarded  if  the  rebels  themselves  did 
not  level  the  barricades  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  re- 
fused to  surrender,  and  continued  to  fight  with  desperate 
energy.  The  artillery  then  began  to  play  upon  the  city. 
The  bombardment  continued  for  forty-eight  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  destroyed, 
the  strongest  positions  of  the  insurgents  were  battered 
down,  and,  on  the  17  th  of  June,  all  the  barricades 
were  abandoned,  and  the  revolt  was  quelled.  Crowds  of 
armed  men  from  -the  country  were  hastening  with 
banners  and  miUtary  music  to  reinforce  their  brethren; 
but  hearing  the  news  that  the  Austrian  arms  were 
triumphant,  they  returned,  despairing,  to  their  homes. 
Secret  societies  had  concerted  a  simultaneous  movement 
in  all  Sclavonic  countries.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia 
being  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Sclavonic  empire 
which  was  to  arise  out  of  the  chaos  of  revolution,  the 
Czar  was  daily  addressed  by  the  Sclavonic  nationalists 
in  an  impious  parody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  ran 
thus: — **  Our  Eussian  father,  who  art  in  the  North, 
hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  bo 
done  in  the  North  as  it  is  with  us.  Permit  us  to  eat 
our  daily  bread  under  your  protection.  Forgive  us  our 
hostilities  against  you,  as  we  forgive  the  tortures  to 
which  you  have  delivered  our  brethren.  Suffer  us  not 
to  fall  into  tho  temptations  which  lead  to  Sibeiia ;  but 
speetlily  deliver  us  fiom  Austria.    Amen."  t 

JoUachlch,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  resolved  to  hold  a  Scla- 
vonic Diet  at  Agram,  on  the  5th  of  June ;  but  it  was  inter- 
dicted as  illegal  by  tho  Austrian  Government,  and  tho 
Ban  was  summoned  to  Innspruck  to  give  an  account  of 
his  conduct  to  the  Emperor.  He  disobeyed  the  sum- 
mons. Tho  Diet  was  held,  and  one  of  its  principal  acts 
was  to  confer  upon  Jellachich  the  title  of  Ban,  which  ho 
had  held  under  the  now  rej)udiated  authority  of  tho 
Emperor.  Uo  was  consequently  denounced  as  a  rebel, 
and  divested  of  all  his 'titles  and  offices.  The  Emporor 
proceeded  to  restore  his  authority  by  force  of  arms. 
Carlo witz  was  bombarded,  and  converted  into  a  heap  of 
ruins;  and  other  cities  surrendered,  to  escape  a  similar 
fate.  It  was  not,  however,  from  disloyalty  to  tLo 
imperial  throne,  but  from  hostility  to  the  ascendancy  of 
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Hungary,  that  the  Ban  had  taken  up  arms.  Ho  there- 
fore went  to  Innspruck  early  in  July,  and  haying 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  ho  declared 
his  loyalty  as  the  Sovereign,  and  made  known  the 
giievanoea  which  his  nation  endured  under  tho  Hun- 
garian Government.  His  demands  seem  to  have  been 
moderate  enough.  He  required  secuiity  and  equality 
of  rights  with  the  Hungarians,  both  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet  and  in  the  administration.  At  Vienna  ho  had 
an  interview  with  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister, 
Bathyani,  of  which  an  interesting  account  has  been 
given  by  Balleydier.  Prince  Esterhazy  and  M.  Bach, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  were  present  at  tho  interview. 
It  began  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  with  measured  ex- 
pressions on  both  sides;  but  ere  long  the  intensity  of 
feeling  broke  through  their  courtly  restraints,  and  the 
debate  became  animate  and  violent  in  the  highest 
degree.  **  Between  the  Cabinets  of  Pesth  and  Vienna," 
tsaid  the  Count  Bathyani,  **  there  is  now  an  insurmount- 
able barrier."  **  Which  you  have  mised  up  yourselves," 
rephed  Bach.  **  Take  care.  Count;  there  is  behind  that 
barrier,  on  your  side,  an  abyss,  the  name  of  which  is 
Revolution."  *  *  And  who  has  dug  that  abyss  ?  "  '  *  You 
know  better  than  we  do.  Ask  Kossuth.  Meanwhile,  I 
win  tell  you  what  will  fill  ifc  up.  Oceans  of  blood, 
thousands  of  corpses;  perhaps  your  own.  Count." 
Before  separating.  Count  Bathyani  approached  Jel- 
lachich,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  **  For  the 
last  time — Do  you  wish  peace  or  war  ?  "  **  "We  wish 
for  peace,"  replied  the  Ban,  **if  the  Magyars,  better 
inspired  than  they  now  arc,  aro  willing  to  render  unto 
Caesar  what  belongs  to  Ciesar,  and  to  Austiia  what 
belongs  to  Austria;  but  if  they  persist  in  wishing  to 
shiver  to  pieces  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire, 
then  we  are  for  war."  **  May  God  protect  the  right!  " 
replied  Bathyani;  **  the  sabre  must  now  decide  between 
us.  Adieu,  Baron.  I  assign  a  rendezvous  on  the 
banks  of  the  Drobe."  **  We  shall  meet  before  on  those 
of  the  Danube,"  replied  Jellachich ;  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  With  these  words  they  separated,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  Hungarian  Diet  was  opened  at 
Pesth  by  the  Archduke  Palatine  Stephen.  In  his 
inaugural  speech  he  refen*ed  to  the  disturbances  in 
Croatia,  and  to  the .  Sclavonian  movement  generally, 
stating  that  His  Majesty  wished  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order.  Malevolent  individuab  had  fomented 
national  and  religious  dissensions  in  Croatia,  and  had 
dared  to  refer  to  the  Emperor's  authority  as  sanctioning 
their  proceedings.  But  Bis  Majesty,  he  said,  scorned 
such  insinuations ;  the  King  and  his  royal  family  would 
at  all  times  respect  the  laws  aijd  protect  tho  liberties 
granted  to  his  people.  It  was  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Diet  that  the  great  Hungarian  patriot,  Kossuth,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europe.  The  son  of  a  small  landed 
proprietor,  a  Magyar  of  the  noble  class,  educated  in  a 
Protestant  college,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  in  which  he  won  early  distinction,  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  National  Diet  of  Presburg,  as  represen- 
tatiye  of   a  magnate.      He  published  reports  of    its 


proceedings,  first  in  lithographed  sheets,  and  then  in 
manuscrif)t  circulars,  which  being  forbidden  by  the 
Government,  he  was  prosecuted  in  1839,  and  sentenced 
to  four  years'  imprisonment  **for  having  disobeyed  tho 
King's  orders."  About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  he 
obtained  the  benefit  of  a  political  amnesty,  and  was 
liberated.  Shortly  after  he  became*  chief  editor  of  a 
national  journal,  the  Ilirlop,  published  at  Pesth.  In  this 
position  ho  was  enabled  by  his  eloquent  leaders  to  exert 
an  immense  influence  in  favour  of  the  national  cause^ 
and  he  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation  and  personal 
influence.  In  March,  1848,  ho  was  a  member  of  a  depu- 
tation sent  to  Vienna,  to  ui'go  the  claims  of  Hungary 
upon  the  Government,  and  received  tho  appointment  of 
Hungaiian  Minister  of  Finance,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  enabled  to  efiect  important  reforms,  and  to  evince 
his  high  capacity,  not  only  as  an  orator,  but  as  a  states- 
man. In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Diet  on  the  11th 
of  July,  Kossuth  thus  described  the  situation  of  the 
countiy  : — "  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  citizens,"  ho 
said;  *  *  the  Magyars  stand  alone  in  the  world  against  the 
conspiracy  of  the  sovereigns  and  nations  which  sur- 
round them.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia  besets  us  through 
the  principalities;  and  everywhere,  even  in  Sei-via,  we 
detect  his  hand  and  gold.  In  the  North,  the  armed 
bands  of  Sclaves  are  endeavouring  to  join  the  rebels  of 
Croatia,  and  are  preparing  to  march  against  us.  In 
Vienna,  the  courtiers  and  statesmen  are  calculating  the 
advent  of  the  day  when  they  shall  be  able  again  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  their  old  slaves,  tho  Magyars,  an  undis- 
ciplined and  rebellious  race.  Oh,  my  fellow-citizens !  it 
is  thus  that  tyrants  have  ever  designated  fiee  men. 
You  are  alone,  I  repeat.  Aro  you  ready  and  willing  to 
fight?"  There  wore  stormy  debates  on  the  Address, 
which  lasted  tiU  tho  end  of  the  month.  At  length,  the 
Diet  proclaimed  their  loyalty  to  their  King,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  They  expressed  their  indignation  against 
the  Croatian  rebels.  Referring  to  the  war  then  raging 
in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  that  question  solved  in  a  manner  at  once 
satisfactory  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  **  and  to  justice 
and  right  on  the  other  side."  They  added  that,  as  soon 
as  peace  was  restored  in  their  own  countiy,  they  would 
readily  ofier  their  hand  to  His  Majesty,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  peaceable  understanding,  *  *  which  answered 
to  the  dignity  of  the  throne  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
constitutional  liberty  of  the  Italian  nation  on  the  other." 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  Emperor  regarded  this  sort 
of  advice  as  very  impertinent,  and  that  hiB  was  secretly 
glad  that  the  Ban  of  Croatia  was  about  to  teach  them  a 
rough  lesson.  It  was  the  unfortunate  antipathy  of  raoee^ 
excited  by  the  Germanic  and  Pan-Sclavonic  movements, 
that  enabled  the  Emperor  to  divide  and  conquer.  In  tho 
meantime  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Austria  had 
been  opened  in  Vienna  on  the  22nd  of  July,  by  the  Arch- 
duke John,  who  delivered  a  highly  conciliatory  speech, 
in  which  he  said,  ^*  AU  the  nationalities  of  the  Austiian 
monarchy  are  equally  near  the  heart  of  His  Majesty,  and 
all  interests  find  a  solid  basis  in  their  free  fraternisation, 
in  the  equality  of  the  right9  of  all,  and  in  the  close  union 
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of  Germany.  The  heart  of  His  Majesty  was  deeply 
afflicted  that  the  plenitude  of  advantages  which  libei*al 
institutions,  wisely  administered,  generally  ensure,  could 
not  be  at  once  granted.  In  Hungary  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  he  expected  a  pacific  settlement  of 
the  question  that  remained  to  be  solved.  The  war  in 
Italy  was  not  directed  against  the  liberty  of  the  people 
of  that  country,"  he  said,  "but  only  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the  presence  of  the 
Italian  powers,  recognising  their  nationality,  and  to 
suppoi-t  the  most  important  interest  of  the  State." 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  Emperor  returned  to  Vienna, 
which  had  keenly  felt,  both  in  fashionable  and  business 
circles,  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Court.  He  was, 
therefore,  received  with  acclamation.  "When  he  left  the 
vessel  which  conveyed  him  from  Stein  down  the  Danube, 
bands  of  girls,  gaily  dressed,  strewed  flowers  along  the 
path  as  ho  walked  fi'om  the  pier  to  his  carriage.  The 
members  of  the  Diet  awaited  his  arrival  in  the  great 
saloon  of  the  palace,  and  presented  to  him  a  flattering 
address.  The  President  said — **  Sire,  in  the  name  of 
the  Diet,  in  the  name  of  the  free  people  of  Austria,  whom 
the  Diet  represents,  I  welcome  your  Majesty  back  to  the 
hall  of  your  ancestral  palace,  as  the  wished-for  Sovereign 
of  the  constitutional  organisation  of  our  countiy.  The 
acclamations  of  your  faithful  people  at  the  happy  arrival 
of  their  beloved  Emperor,  announce  the  contemporaneous 
return  of  confidence  and  courage,  and  of  order  and  quiet, 
the  firm  foimdation  of  the  new-bom  prosperity.  The 
Diet  representing,  as  it  does,  a  free  people  in  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  consider  it  their  duty  to  preserve,  not 
only  their  own  dignity,  but  also  the  sanctity  and  in- 
violability of  the  constitutional  throne.  Your  Majesty's 
return  to  this  city,  where  your  people's  representatives 
are  now  in  Parliament  assembled,  is  a  guarantee  that 
the  constitution  which  emanatod  from  the  heart  of  the 
noblest  Austrian  Emperor  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  constitutional  throne.  May  our 
Emperor's  benevolence,  so  eager  for  the  people's  wel- 
fare, descend  as  a  sacred  heirloom  to  all  future  members 
of  the  imperial  family." 

The  Diet  of  Transylvania  had  lately  voted  the 
union  of  that  province  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
and  thus  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  were  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  Magyars.  This  accession  of  strength 
served  to  inflame  still  more  the  animosity  of  race  be- 
tween them  and  the  Croats.  The  reader  will  recollect 
the  statement  of  the  Archduke  Stephen  in  opening  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  when  he  indignantly  repelled  the 
insinuation  that  either  the  King  or  any  of  the  royal 
family  could  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the 
Ban  of  Croatia  in  his  hostile  proceedings  against  Hun- 
gary. Yet,  on  the  30th  of  September  following,  letters 
which  had  been  intercepted  by  the  Hungarians  were 
published  at  Vienna,  completely  compHfiiising  the 
Emperor,  and  revealing  a  disgraceful  conspiracy  which 
he  appears  to  have  entered  into  with  Jellachich,  when 
they  met  at  Innspruck.  Not  only  were  the  barbarous 
Oroatians,  in  their  devastating  aggression  on  Hungary, 
onoouraged  by  the  Emperor,  while  professing  to  deplore 


and  condemn  them,  but  the  Imperial  Government  were 
secretly  supplying  the  Ban  with  money  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  Early  in  August  the  Croatian  troops  laid 
siege  to  several  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
Hungary,  and  laid  waste  some  of  the  richest  districts  in 
that  country.  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this 
defensive  war,  the  Hungarian  Diet  decreed  the  issue  of 
paper  money,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Impeiial 
Government.  Kossuth  was  then  very  ill,  but  ho  had 
himself  carried  into  the  hall  of  the  Diet,  which  ho 
addressed  on  the  critical  state  of  aflPairs,  earnestly 
urging  that  an  influential  deputation  should  bo  sent  to 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  Hungaiy  in  this  emergency.  In  their  address  thoy 
reminded  him  of  the  fidelity  that  kingdom  had  shown  to 
his  ancestors  for  centuries.  Thoy  reminded  him  of  his 
coronation  oath,  when  he  swore  to  maintain  the  privi- 
leges and  independence  of  theii*  free  nation.  They 
reminded  him  of  the  blood  of  Hungary  that  was  flowing 
in  Italy  in  defence  of  his  imperial  rights;  and  they 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  the  rights  of  their  nation 
wore  menaced  by  an  insurrection,  the  leaders  of  which 
declared  openly  that  thoy  were  in  arms  on  His  Majesty's 
behalf?  How  was  it  that  one  portion  of  the  children  of 
their  Fatherland  was  perfidiously  excited  against  tho 
other?  Finally,  thoy  demanded  that  their  King,  dis- 
carding the  reactionary  counsels  of  those  about  him, 
would  give  his  immediate  sanction  to  all  the  measures 
voted  by  the  Diet ;  that  ho  would  come  and  reside  at 
Pesth  among  his  people,  where  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  countiy.  He  answered  that  the  state  of 
his  health  would  forbid  his  going  to  Pesth;  that  ho 
would  re- consider  the  question  of  paper  money;  and 
that  he  would  try  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement 
with  the  Ban.  This  cold  reply  was  received  in  silence. 
It  seemed  to  have  extinguished  the  last  sparks  of  loyaltj' 
that  remained  in  their  bosoms.  When  they  entered  the 
steamer  that  was  to  convey  them  to  Pesth,  tiiey  hoisted  a 
red  flag  as  their  ensign,  they  tore  from  their  caps  the 
united  colours  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  mounted 
red  feathei*s  instead.  Great  indignation  prevailed  at 
Pesth,  both  in  the  Diet  and  out  of  doors,  among  the 
people.  The  Kossuth  Administration  had  resigned,  and 
Count  Bathyani  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
ministiy  more  moderate  and  likelier  to  get  a  hearing  at 
Vienna.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Diet  voted  that 
a  deputation  of  twenty-five  members  should  proceed  at 
once  to  Vienna,  and  make  an  appeal  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  aid  against  the  Croats,  who  were  now 
rapidly  overrunning  the  country  under  Jellachich,  "who 
proclaimed  that  he  was  about  to  rid  Hungary  **  from  the 
yoke  of  an  incapable,  odious,  and  rebel  Government." 
The  deputation  went  to  Vienna,  and  the  Assembly,  by  a 
majority  of  186  to  108,  resolved  to  refuse  it  a  hearing. 
Deeply  mortified  at  this  insult,  the  Hungarians  resolved 
to  break  completely  with  Austiia.  Thoy  invested 
Kossuth  with  full  powei^s  as  Dictator,  whereupon  tho 
Archduke  resigned  his  viceroyalty  on  the  25  th  of 
September,  and  retired  to  Moravia.  Both  parties  were 
now  prepai^ed  for  a  desperate  struggle.    The  Ban    of 
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Croatia  was  fighting  as  the  champion  of  the  Sclavonic 
race  against  the  domination  of  the  Magyars,  whom  thoy 
bitterly  hated.    When  disavowed  by  the  Emperor  in  his 
manifesto,  they  answered  proudly — "  Emperor,  If  you 
reject  our  supplications,  we  shall  know  how  to  conquer 
our  hberties  without  your  aid ;  and  we  would  rather  die 
heroically,  as  becomes  a  Sclavonian  family,  than  bear 
any  longer  the  oppression   of  an  Asiatic  horde  from 
whom  we  have  nothing  either  to  receive  or  to  leara,  but 
who  have  imposed  on  us  a  yoke  which  it  is  impos>?ibIo 
any  longer  to  bear.    If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  we  would 
prefer  the  knout  of  the  Eussians  to  the  insolonco  of  the 
Ifagyars.     Emperor,  do  not  abandon  us,  for  wo  will  not 
in  any  event  fall  again  under  the  dominion  of   the 
Magyars.     Eecollect  that  if  Croatia  forms  only  a  thirty- 
Sfth  part  of  your  monarchy,  her  soldiers  compose  a 
third  of  your  entire  infantry."     Animated  by  this  spirit 
of  intense  resentment    and    national    animosity,    the 
Croatian  hordes  invaded  Hungaiy,  committing  in  their 
course  all  sorts  of  atrocities.      In    a    military   point 
of  view    the    Hungarians    wore    ill-prepared  for  the 
contest;  but  the  Magyars  are  a  brave,  energetic  race, 
and  they  put  forth  tremendous  efforts  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency.    The  people  were  perfectly  unanimous,  and  wild 
with  warlike  enthusiasm.     The  divisions  between  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  parties  were  merged  in  the  rising 
tide    of   patiiotic    feeling.     Kossuth  was  everywhere, 
animating,  directing,  organising,  and  firing  the  souls  of 
the  population  with  his  electncal  eloquence.     At  his 
magic  call  the  Magyar  race  flew  to  arms.     He  hurried 
to  Pesth,  declaring  that  he  would  not  return  till  he  had 
organised   a  levSe  of  70,000  fresh  men.     He  kept  his 
word.     In  a  few  days  300,000  volunteers  came  forward 
demanding  arms,  and  of  these  100,000  wore  enrolled. 
Kossuth  had  tremendous  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  Magyars  were  but  one-third  of  the  population ;  the 
other  two- thirds  differed  in  race  and  religion,  and  were 
either  passive  or  hostile. 

At  fii-st  success  attended  their  arms,  and  the  Ban 
got  the  worst  of  it  in  several  encounters.  Had  the 
Magyars  been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  havo 
crushed  their  enemies,  and  driven  out  the  invaders; 
but  Austria  was  resolved  that  they  should  not  be  left  to 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  at  Pesth, 
Count  Lamborg  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  imperial  army  in  Hungary ;  and  a  decree  appeared 
at  the  same  time  ordeiing  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
between  the  contending  armies.  The  Count  imme- 
diately started  for  Pesth  without  a  military  escoi-t.  In 
the  meantime,  Kossuth  had  issued  a  counter-proclama- 
tion, in  which  the  appointment  of  Lamberg  was  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  and  null,  as  it  was  not  counter- 
signed by  the  Hungarian  Minister,  according  to  the 
constitution,  and  all  persons  obeying  him  were  declared 
to  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
the  Count  arrived  at  Pesth,  attended  only  by  a  single 
aide-de-camp  and  a  servant.  He  had  gone  in  a  de- 
sponding mood.  **  You  will  set  out  this  evening,"  said 
the  Austrian  Minister.  "This  moment,"  was  the 
answer.     '*  Au  revoir^  General,"  responded  the  Minister. 


"No,"  said  he;  "my  days  are  numbered.  We  shall 
never  meet  again.  I  recommend  my  childi'en  to  you." 
Ho  arrived  safely  at  the  head-quai-ters  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  Bada.  Ho  was  received  coldly  by  that 
officer.  Tumultuous  noise  was  heard  in  the  sti'cets, 
increasing  every  moment.  The  Count  inquired  the 
cause.  "It  is  the  people,"  said  the  Commandant, 
"  coming  to  pay  you  a  visit."  "  Let  them  come,  then," 
was  the  answer.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  P"  asked 
the  Hungarian.  "  My  duty,"  replied  the  old  General. 
"  I  shall  go  to  Pesth  first,  to  the  President  of  the 
Council,  to  obtain  his  counter-signature  to  the  Royal 
rescripts ;  then  to  the  Diet,  to  announce  the  object  of 
my  mission.  Will  you  accompany  me?"  "I  am  at 
your  service,"  replied  the  Commandant.  They  started 
accordingly ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  Hungarian  made 
some  pretence  to  slip  away,  and  left  the  Austrian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  proceed  alone.  The  streets  were 
crowded,  and  he  soon  heard  on  all  sides  the  cry, 
"  Death  to  Lamberg  1 "  A  young  man,  pale  with  ex- 
citement, mounted  on  a  cart  and  shouted,  "Citizens! 
do  you  know  why  Lamberg  has  come  amongst  us  ?  Ho 
has  come  to  extinguish  our  nationality.  He  has  come  to 
substitute  its  abhorred  colours  for  our  glorious  colours. 
Ho  has  come  to  extinguis*h  in  the  blood  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Magyars.  Ho  has 
come  to  rivet  on  our  hands  the  chains  of  the  most  odious 
slavery.  The  time  presses,  citizens ;  the  moment  of 
action  has  arisen.  Choose  between  independence  and 
slavery."  "Death  to  Lamberg!  To  arms!"  was  the 
response.  "Why  arms?"  asked  the  youthful  orator. 
"It  is  under  the  strokes  of  clubs  that  the  dog- 
traitor  Lamberg  should  perish ! "  Towards  a  crowd 
thus  excited  the  Count  approached  on  his  way  to  tho 
Diet.  Some  of  the  National  Guard,  perceiving  his 
danger,  hastened  to  his  protection,  and  surrounded  the 
carriage.  "  Your  devotion,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  will 
not  save  me.  But  I  die  without  fear;  for  my  con- 
science has  nothing  to  reproach  me  with.  Yet  it  is  sad 
for  a  soldier  to  die  in  a  riot,  and  not  by  a  cannon-ball 
in  the  field  of  battle."  The  National  Guard  did  aU  in 
their  power  to  protect  him ;  but  thoy  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  furious  mob,  who  dragged  out  their  brave  and 
venerable  victim,  and  instantly  killed  him  with 
bludgeons  and  scythes.  His  body  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived forty- three  wounds.  His  clothes  were  torn  up 
and  distributed  as  trophies  among  the  assassins  ;  a 
rope  was  tied  round  his  neck,  and  the  mutilated  body 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  amidst  the  exulting 
yells  of  the  populace,  in  the  presence  of  15,000  persons^ 
and  under  the  eyes  of  several  members  of  the  Diet> 
who  were  powerless  to  arrest  the  toiTent  of  popular 
vengeance. 

This  was^fjio  first  blood  shed  in  the  quarrel  with 
Austria.  The  Hungarian  Parliament  expressed  its 
horror  at  this  atrocious  assassination,  and  in  an  address 
to  the  Emperor  promised  that  justice  should  be  done  on 
the  murderers.  Another  nobleman  perished  soon  after. 
Count  Eugene  Yichy,  a  young  man  connected  with  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Hungary,  paid  a  "^isk  to  the  Ban 
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of  Croatia,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  obtain  an  exemptian 
of  the  di^tncU  in  which  his  estates  lay  from  the  devas- 
fations  of  the  Croats,  who  spared  neither  sex  nor  age. 
He  was  arrc-Tsted  as  a  traitor  hj  one  of  his  own  tenants, 
who' conducted  him,  bonnd,  to  the  Isle  of  Czeseel,  where 
ho  was  delivered  over  to  Georgey,  by  whom,  as  president 
of  a  cooncil  of  war,  he  was  pnt  npon  lus  trial  for  high 
treason.  In  his  portmanteau  were  found  papers  which 
comj^romised  him — a  safe  condoct  &om  Jellachich,  and 
some  copies  of  an  address  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Hun- 
garian nation,  and  to  the  troops  in  South  Hungary, 
designed  to  encourage  them  to  revolt  against  the  Diet  at 
Pesth.  Vichy's  defence  was  not  one  that  any  court  could 
credit.  He  alleged  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
documents,  and  that  they  must  have  been  secretly  put 
in  his  portmanteau  by  his  valet  It  was  inferred  that  he 
had  been  plotting  with  the  Ban — the  enemy  of  his 
country — who,  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  manner 
in  which  his  followers  conducted  the  war,  was  secretly 
authorised  and  subsidised  by  the  Emperor,  whose  appeal 
to  the  Hunganun  army  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner.  He  was,  therefore,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor.  His  last  words  were, 
*^  I  die  innocent,  and  may  €h)d  grant  that  I  may  be  the 
last  victim  ;  and  may  he  protect  my  country,  and  save 
it  from  such  judges  as  mine  have  been!  Long  live 
Hungary !  Long  Mve  the  King ! "  The  dead  body  was 
cut  down  by  the  people,  who  stripped  it  and  divided  the 
clothes  as  trophips.  After  being  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
indignities,  it  was  cast  upon  a  dunghill  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  where  it  remained  till  it  was  half  de- 
voured by  wild  animals.  At  length  a  young  Greek 
priest  came  and  buried  the  remains,  which  were  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  feunily  vault,  in  the  church  of 
Kalos. 

The  Government  of  Vienna  resolved  now  to  crush  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  at  any  cost.  An  imperial 
decree  was  issued,  dissolving  the  Diet,  declaring  all  its 
ordinances  and  acts  illegal  and  void,  constituting  Jel- 
lachich Commander-in-Chief  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, with  unlimited  powers,  and  appointing  also  a 
new  Hungarian  Ministry.  Kossuth  met  this  by  a 
counter-proclamation,  asserting  the  entire  independence 
of  Hungary,  and  denouncing  the  Ban  and  the  new 
Prime  Minister  as  traitors.  The  power  given  to  Jel- 
lachich excited  the  indignation  not  only  of  all  Hun- 
garians, but  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna.  "  Until  peace  be 
restored,"  ran  the  imperial  proclamation,  "martial  law 
is  declared  in  Hungary.  Our  Ban  of  Croatia,  Scla- 
vonia,  and  Dalmatia,  is  hereby  appointed  Commissary 
Plenipotentiary  of  our  Boyal  Majesty,  with  ftdl  and 
unlimited  lowers,  that  he  may  act  as  circumstances  may 
require,  as  the  representative  of  our  Boyal  Majesty.''  A 
decree  ordering  packs  of  blood-hounds  ^  be  let  loose 
upon  the  country  could  not  have  excitedmoro  horror. 
Even  the  army  at  Vienna  revolted  against  the  atrocity  of 
such  a  decree. 

Balleydier  sketches  a  dramatic  scene  at  a  meeting  of 
conspirators  in  Vienna  on  the  4th  of  October,  where  the 
assassination  of  Count  Latour,  as  the  most  formidable 


enemy  of  the  revolution,  was  determined  upon.  The 
president  of  the  meeting  said — "  We  have  received  in- 
fonnation  from  one  of  our  associates  at  the  War  Office, 
that,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  traitor  Latour  is 
about  to  execute  a  oatp^f-mnin  ;  but  we  shall  be 
beforehand  with  him.  What  say  you,  brethren  ? " 
Answer,  "  Yea,  yes."  "  It  is  welL  A  revoluticai  is  a 
fine  thing,  brethren ;  but,  to  render  it  profitable,  it  must 
be  really  one,  and  not  a  mere  caricature.  What  vre 
require  is  a  revolution  of  the  people,  with  bared  arms, 
locks  tossed  by  the  wind,  wrath  in  their  eyes,  and  the 
fiisil  in  their  hands — a  revolution  with  barricades  and 
war  in  the  streets,  like  that  of  Danton  and  Robespierre, 
and  not  a  parody,  as  that  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Lamar- 
tine.  What  we  require,  in  fine,  is  a  revolution  with 
corpses  enou^  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  people, 
and  a  victim  elevated  enough  to  compromise  the  people, 
and  render  retreat  impossible.  Do  you  understand  me, 
brethren?"  "Yes,  yes;  we  demand  justice!"  "Against 
whom  •'"  •*  Latour."  **  Agreed,  agreed  I  Justice  to  the 
people  !  death  to  Latour !  life  and  independence  to  Ger- 
many ! "  The  conspiratorB  then  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
execute  the  enterprise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  the  Grenadier 
Guards  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Croats  against  Hungary,  the  Ban  having  suffered 
several  defeats,  and  having  pressed  urgently  for  rein- 
forcements. The  Grenadiers  did  not  absolutely  refuse 
to  march,  but  they  had  an  imderstanding  with  the 
National  Guards,  that  their  departure  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  breaking  up  of  the  railway,  which  vras 
accordingly  done.  The  troops  were  then  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed on  foot,  but  they  were  stopped  by  a  barricade  on 
the  Tabor  bridge,  which  they  passed  over  fraternising 
with  the  National  Guards.  E^iments  of  inffintry  and 
pieces  of  artillery  wore  then  drawn  up  to  reduce  the 
insurgent  troops.  General  Breay  gave  the  word ,  *  *  Fire, ' ' 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  was  shot  dead  as  he  uttered  it. 
Some  workmen  seized  the  guns  and  a  powder  waggon. 
The  Nassau  Infantry  fired  three  volleys,  the  revolted 
troops  returned  the  fire,  the  infantry  were  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  compelled  to  fly  back  into  the  city. 
The  triumphant  insurgents  then  returned,  planted  their 
guns  in  University  Square,  placed  guards  upon  the  city- 
gates,  sounded  the  tocsin  to  rouse  the  citizens,  formed 
a  central  committee  to  conduct  the  operations,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  regular  battle  with  the  imperial  forces  that 
should  remain  loyaL  Barricades  were  quickly  erected, 
old  fortifications  were  occupied,  and  the  fighting -com- 
menced. 

The  only  post  in  the  city  that  remained  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  royal  troops  was  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  where  a  council  of  war  was  being  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Latour,  guarded  only  by  176  men. 
The  majority  of  the  coimdl  thought  further  resistance 
hopeless.  Bach,  the  Minister  of  War,  said  that  con- 
cession at  that  stage  would  be  worse  than  cowardice.  It 
would  be  the  consecration  of  revolt ;  besides,  it  would, 
not  save  them.  ''Listen  to  the  cries  below  t)ie 
windows,"  he  exclaimed.     "They  are  the  howling  of 
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wild  beasts  for  their  prey.  Let  us  haye  no  concessions. 
What  is  required  for  the  monarchy  and  the  capital  is  to 
proclaim  a  state  of  siege,  and  to  oppose  to  the  daggers 
of  revolution  the  swords  of  the  faithfal  Austrians."  The 
majority, of  the  council,  however,  were  for  surrender. 
Count  Latour  reluctantly  signed  the  order — "  The  firing 
is  everjrwhere  to  cease."  This  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers,  but  the  insurgents  still  pressed 
on.  They  made  prisoners  of  the  military  guard,  rushed 
in,  and  surrounded  Ooimt  Latour.  He  offered  to  resign 
his  post,  and  a  portion  of  the  National  Guard  endea- 
voured to  save  him ;  but  he  was  seized,  buffeted,  and 


and  wounded  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents,  who, 
notwithstanding,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  repeated 
their  attempts  to  get  possession  of  the  building.  The 
committee  of  students  sent  several  flags  of  truce  to  the 
garrison ;  but  the  bearers  were  shot  dead  on  the  spot. 
The  insurgents  now  rendered  furious,  and  aided  by  the 
revolted  troops  and  the  artillery  of  the  National  Qxiard, 
maintained  a  terrible  fire  against  the  building,  which 
was  continued  during  the  night.  At  length  it  took  fire, 
and,  dreading  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  the  garrison 
surrendered. 
The  triumphant  rebels  immediately  took  possession  of 


KOSSUTH. 


dragged  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  he  was  smitten 
with  sledge-hammers,  axes,  and  scythes,  and  then  hung 
from  a  lamp-post,  where  his  body  remained  twenty-four 
hours  suspended  as  a  target  for  the  National  Guards.  His 
garments  were  cut  in  pieces  and  carried  off  as  trophies. 

The  insurgent  multitude  had  now  tasted  blood.  They 
were  wild  with  excitement,  and  determined  to  go  through 
with  the  revolution  at  all  hazards.  Their  next  step  was  to 
attack  the  arsenal,  and  get  possession  of  the  arms  and 
ammnntlion ;  but  it  was  stoutly  defended  by  a  body  of 
soldiers  within,  who  replied  to  the  summons  to  sur- 
lender,  by  running  out  guns  at  the  gate,  and  sweeping 
the  Eeinegasse  vritk  grape  and  canister,  which  killed 
162.— Niw  Serifs. 


all  the  arms  and  ammunition,  which  wore  distributed 
amongst  the  citizens.  The  populace  ran  riot  through 
the  building,  which  contained  a  sort  of  museum  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the* Austrian  monarchy — 
ancient  arms,  suits  of  ai-mour,  trophies,  the  swoi'ds  of 
celebrated  heroes,  helmets  worn  by  monarchs,  &c.  The 
swords  of  Sunderberg  and  Prince  Eugene  were  proudly 
brandished  by  dirty  mechanics.  The  helmets  of  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  adorned  plebeian  heads ;  while  the 
arms  of  Wallenstein  and  Daun  were  tossed  from  hand 
to  hand,  to  gratify  the  ignorant  curiosity  of  the  Red 
Republicans.  The  constituent  assembly  meantime 
appointed  a  **  committee  of  public  safety,"  and  sent  a 
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request  to  the  Emperor  to  dismiss  his  reactionary 
cabinet,  to  appoint  a  popular  Ministry,  to  remove  Jel- 
lachich  from  his  command,  to  revoke  the  last  procla- 
mation against  the  Hungarians,  and  to  grant  a  geneml 
amnesty  for  all  offences  committed  during  the  insur- 
rection. The  Emperor  yielded  so  far,  that  he  authorised 
two  leading  members  of  the  Assembly  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. But  the  revolutionary  party  refused  to  accept 
any  half  measures.  They  demanded  that  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  should  assume  the  dictatorship  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Emperor,  and  forbid  the  com- 
mander of  the  army.  Count  Auersperg,  to  obey  his 
orders.  Immediately  upon  this  appeared  a  proclamation, 
addressed  to  the  insui^gents,  which  said: — "People  of 
Austria,  Europe  will  regard  you  with  admii-ation,  and 
history  will  place  our  elevation  to  freedom  as  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  exploits."  They  also  required  that 
despatches  should  be  sent  to  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
forwarded  to  Olmutz  and  Bremen,  to  bring  no  more 
troops  to  Vienna. 

In  the  face  of  these  events,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  Emperor  felt  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  would 
not  be  likely  to  spread  its  protecting  wings  over  him, 
and  that  he  could  find  safety  only  by  departing  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  focus  of  revolution.  There- 
fore, before  daybreak  on  the  7th  of  October,  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  Imperial  family  were  driving  rapidly  on  the 
road  to  Olmutz,  escorted  by  a  body  of  cavalry.  lie  left 
behind  him  a  sealed  proclamation,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  done  all  that  ad 

left  his  ancestral  castle,  i  in 

Vienna  with  full  confiden  he 

had  renounced  the  unlimi  iiis 

forefathers.     But  all  was  of 

misled  men  threatened  to  c  ne 

patriot.     Anarchy  was  at  i  n- 

ing  with  murders  and  cc  er, 

whose  age,  if  nothing  else  m, 

expired  under  the  strokes  in 

God  and  his  just  rights,  ng 

succour  to  his  oppressed  pc  bw 

Ministers,  who  brought  thi  m- 

bly,  denounced  it  as  **ue  tn- 

ing,"  and  stated  that  he  had  refused  to  countersign  it. 
The  preceding  night  was  described  by  an  Austrian  journal 
as  decidedly  the  most  anxious  one  Vienna  had  wit- 
nessed since  the  bombardment  of  Napoleon,  in  1809. 
"Till  dawn  the  streets  swarmed  with  armed  men  scat- 
tered in  groups,  and  now  and  then  a  patrol.  At  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  in  the  public  squares,  before  the 
caf§s,  crowds  were  assembling  discussing  the  events. 
The  silence  of  the  night  was  inteiTupted  at  intervals  by 
reports  of  fire-arms,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
Wieden  and  the  high  road  (Auersperg's  quarters),  which 
attracted  universal  attention.  On  and  around  the  bar- 
ricades men  were  sleeping  in  blouses,  fully  armed ; 
women  and  girls,  not  of  the  most  respectable  appear- 
ance, were  mingled  among  them,  some  laughing  and 
talking,  others,  like  the  men,  sleeping  on  heaps  of 
stones.    The  walls  and  bastions  of  the  city  offered  a 


most  animated  appearance.  One  line  of  watch-fires 
sti'etched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  each  surrounded 
by  students  in  Calabresian  cloaks,  men  in  blouses,  arti- 
sans with  their  sleeves  tucked  up  to  their  elbows. 
National  Guards,  and  others.  Above  the  gites  guns 
are  pointed  to  sweep  the  approaches  of  the  city ;  artil- 
lery-men, students,  and  workmen,  on  duty  neeur  them, 
with  lighted  matches.  Patrols  of  every  description 
parade  the  walls  in  regular  beats.  There  could  not 
have  been  fewer  than  10,000  men  on  the  bastions." 

Meantime  Count  Auersperg,  who  had  under  his  com- 
mand about  20,000  men,  had  stationed  them  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  aud  near 
the  Belvidere  Palace,  on  heights  which  commanded  the 
city,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Engersdorf.  There  he 
waited  till  the  succour  came  which  the  Emperor  had 
promised.  It  was  not  long  delayed.  Prom  Eadeteki 
triumphant  in  Italy,  from  WindLschgratz  at  Prague, 
and  from  Jellachich  in  Hungary,  came  assurances  that 
they  were  making  ihaste  to  rally  round  the  Emperor's 
flag,  aud  to  cause  it  to  wave  in  triumph  over  the  van- 
quished revolution.  The  latter  with  his  Croats  moved 
up  with  forced  marches,  availing  himself  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  on  the  9th  he  was  within  two  hours'  march 
of  Vienna.  The  object  which  he  avowed  in  this  rapid 
and  important  movement  was,  that  by  supporting  the 
Emperor  he  might  advance  the  Sclavonian  cause.  He 
wrote  at  the  time  to  friends  in  Bohemia,  **  It  was  my 
duty  as  a  faithful  and  sincere  Sclavonian,  to  oppose  in 
Pesth  the  anti-Austrian  party,  which  rose  in  arms 
against  Sclavonianism.  But  as  I  approached  Pesth, 
that  nest  of  the  Magj^ar  aristocracy,  our  common  ene- 
mies rose,  and  had  they  conquered  in  Vienna,  my  victory 
in  Pesth  would  have  been  incomplete,  and  the  mainstay 
of  our  enemies  would  have  been  Vienna.  Therefore  I 
turned  with  the  whole  of  my  tioops  to  Vienna,  in  order 
to  chastise  the  enemies  of  Sclavonianism  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  I  was  led  solely  by  the  conviction  that  in  ap- 
proaching Vienna  I  was  advancing  against  the  enemies 
of  Sclavonianism." 

On  the  news  of  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
consternation  seized  the  Viennese.  The  Ban,  in  order 
to  increase  their  terror,  had  sent  forward  to  order  rrftions 
for  60,000  raori — double  the  actual  number.  Crowds  of 
people  ascended  to  the  tops  of  houses  and  thronged  the 
church  steeples,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  in- 
vading hosts,  which  now  came  distinctly  into  view,  and 
in  their  varied  uniforms  and  costumes  presented  a  novel 
and  striking  picture.  "  First  came  the  Hlyrians,  with 
theii'  red  caps ;  next  the  Scoregi'anes,  wrapped  in  their 
scarlet  mantles ;  the  Croatians,  with  their  grey,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  with  no  uniform  but  a  grey  blouse,  and 
a  fusil  and  dagger.  With  these  were  mingled  large 
bodies  of  Austrian  cavalry  and  artillery,  clad  in  the 
Imperial  uniform.  Farther  off  to  the  east,  clouds  of 
cavalry  and  the  neighing  of  steeds,  heard  even  at  so 
great  a  distance,  announced  the  approach  of  the  Magyar 
horse  and  the  army  of  Hungaiy,  intended  to  co-operate 
with  the  insurgents.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  forces  of 
the  monai'chy  were  assembled  at  a  rendezvous  under  the 
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walls  of  Vienna  for  a  grand  military  tournament. 
On  -the  evening  of  the  12tli  Jellachicli  effected  liis 
junction  with  Auersperg  in  the  gardens  of  the  Bel- 
videre,  and  their  united  forces  amounted  to  50,000 
combatants.''  • 

The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Emperor.     The  devoted- Windischgratz  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching with  his  army  from  Prague,  whose  magis- 
trates and  people  at  once  became  intensely  lojTil,  when 
they  learned  that  the  contest  was  now  one  of  races,  be- 
tweon  the  Sclavonians  and  the  Magyars.     The  reinforce- 
ments brought  by  Windischgratz  swelled  the  Imperial 
forces  at  Vienna  to  70,000  men.     In  the  presence  of  this 
host,  hanging  like  an  immense  thunder-cloud  charged 
with  death  and  ruin  over  the  city,  the  citizens  relied 
chiefly  upon  the  Hungarian  army.     But  this  was  held 
in  check  by  the  Croatian  army,  and  Kossuth  deeming  it 
prudent  not  to  enter  into  the  contest,  withdrew  his 
troops  within  the  bounds  of  Hungarian  territory.    But 
the  democrats   prepared  for  a  determined  resistance. 
They  erected  barricades,  they  fortified  all  available  posi- 
tions of  defence ;   while  the  popular  clubs,  as  well  as 
the  National  Assembly,  sat  in  permanence.      Even  the 
enemies   of   the   democracy  have  recorded,    to    their 
honour,  that  life  and  property  were  scrupulously  re- 
spected by  the  insurgents,  and  that  during  the  time 
they  had  the  city  completely  under  their  command,  no 
acts  of  robbery  or  outrage  sullied  the  Austrian  character. 
During  the  days  of  suspense,  the  awfiil  pause  before  the 
strokes  of  despotic  vengeance  fell  upon  the  democrats, 
hosts  of  recruits  poured  into  the  city  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  Poles,  experienced  revolutionists,  always 
ready  to  join  any  battle  against  the  oppressors  of  their 
country.      Among  them  was   the  celebrated  General 
Bern,  who  had  saved  the  Polish  army  from  destruction 
at  Austrolenka  in  1831.     Being  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  renowned  commanders  of  his  time,  his  accession 
was  hailed  ^th  enthusiasm  by  the  insurgents.    They 
had  also  been  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  Eobert  Blum, 
who,  with  two  others,  came  as  a  deputation  from  the 
assembly  at  Frankfort,  to  congratulate  the  Viennese  on 
their  g^lorious   revolution.     These  gentlemen  were  so 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  that  they  at  once  joined  the 
ranks  of  its  defenders,  and  bore  their  part  gallantiy  in 
the  tremendous  struggle  that  ensued.      Blum  was  a 
joomalist  at  Xieipsic,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet.     After  some  days  of  silent  preparation 
on  both  sides,  Rince  Windischgratz,  who  had  assumed 
the  supreme  command,  annoimced  the  terms  on  which 
he  woiild  spare  the  city.    Among  these  were  the  follow- 
ing:  *«  Within    forty-eight  hours  after  receipt  of  this 

present,  the  city  of  Vienna,  with  its  faubourgs  and  neigh- 
bourhood, ore  to  surrender;  and  by  detachments  the 
inhabitants  are  to  give  up  their  arms  at  some  place 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  private 
fire-arms ;  the  dissolution  of  all  armed  corporations  and 
of  the  academical  legion ;  the  University  to  be  closed ; 
the    president     of  the  academical  legion  and  twelve 


•  Alljon,  voL  viil,  r.  659. 


students  to  be  made  hostages.  Certain  individuals, 
hereafter  to  be  named,  are  to  be  given  up  to  me." 

The  Diet  objected  to  the  terms,  as  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional; and  **  No  surrender"  was  the  watchword  that 
ran  along  the  lines  of  defence.  On  the  28th,  therefore, 
Prince  Windischgratz  began  to  bombard  the  city,  and 
the  troops  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  Jagerzeil, 
a  beautiful  street  leading  to  the  Prater,  was  fortified  by 
a  succession  of  barricades,  built  up  to  the  first-floor 
windows,  in  a  half-moon  shape,  with  regular  embra- 
sures, and  planted  with  cannon.  This  street  was  the 
scene  of  the  hardest  fighting,  and  the  spectacle  it  pre- 
sented to  an  English  eye-witness,  by  whom  it  was  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  published  at  the  time,  was  something 
frightful.  It  was  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  horses,  lying  in  pools  of  blood.  The  attacking 
party  had  used  congreve  rockets,  which  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  from  which  the  insurgents  attacked  the  troops, 
and  burnt  down  one-half  of  them,  while  the  other  half 
were  riddled  with  shell  and  shot.  The  smell  of  roast 
flesh  from  half-burnt  bodies,  issuing  from  the  ruined 
houses,  was  awfully  sickening. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  tocsin 
suddenly  rang  from  all  the  churches,  the  gSnSraJe  beat 
in  all  the  streets,  and  the  combatants  were  everywhere 
seen  hurrying  to  their  rallying  points.  At  half-past 
eleven  the  signal  gun  was  discharged  by  the  besiegers. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  tremendous  roar  of 
cannon  from  all  the  batteries,  and  the  firing  became 
general  on  both  sides.  The  first  barricade  in  the  Jager- 
zeil, which  was  commanded  by  the  Croats  and  Chasseurs, 
stationed  in  the  houses  and  woods  of  the  Prater  adjoin- 
iDg,  soon  became  untenable.  The  second  was  occupied 
by  the  University  legion,  commanded  by  General  Bem. 
There  the  guns  were  well  served,  and  the  contest  was 
terribly  fierce  and  obstinate.  Three*  assaults  of  the 
Imperialists  had  been  gallantly  repulsed,  with  great 
slaughter ;  triumphant  cheers  ringing  loud,  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  command  and  the  thundering  of  artillery. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  the  triumph,  a  cry  of  consternation 
was  heard.  The  Croats  had  penetrated  to  the  rear  of 
the  barricade  so  gloriously  defended,  and  the  brave  band 
of  students  and  professors,  attacked  at  once  in  front  and 
rear,  and  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  adjoining 
houses,  were  rapidly  shot  down  and  driven  from  their 
position,  which,  with  all  the  guns  mounted  upon  it, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Imperialists.  From  all 
the  other  strong  positions  the  insurgents  were  driven  in 
rapid  succession.  In  some  the  students  fought  till  the 
last  man  was  slain.  At  night  the  scene  presented  by 
the  city  was  awful  to  contemplate.  It  was  on  fire  in 
twenty-six  different  places.  The  theatre  of  the  Odeon, 
the  baths  of  Schuted,  the  railway  station  of  Barek,  and 
several  streets,  were  wrapped  in  devouring  flames.  The 
population  were  all  out  gazing  in  speechless  agony  at 
the  unchecked  progress  of  the  conflagration,  fed  in  many 
cases  by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends ;  the  ascending 
columns  flashing  a  lurid  light  upon  the  sky  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  The  morning  of  the  29th  was 
occupied  in  the  burying  of  the  dead,  who  were  foimd  in 
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astordsliing  numbers,  lying  on  the  banicades  and  about 
tbe  streets.    The  ranks  of  the  insurgents  were  now 
greatly  thinned.     Many  of  the  brayest  had  fallen ;  many 
others,  despairing  of  the  cause,  laid  down  their  arms, 
put  off  their  uniforms,  and  retired  from  the  contest. 
And  although  the  students  and  the  Poles  were  for  hold- 
ing out  to  the  last,  and  had  repaired  to  their  rallyingpoints 
to  renew  the  contest,  their  commander  saw  the  foUy  of 
persisting  in  a  struggle  against  three  armies  surround- 
ing and  commanding  the  city.    They  therefore  declared 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  it  was  impossible 
to  prolong  the  defence.    The  Imperial  general  suspended 
hostilities,  to  give  the  citizens  time  to  reflect.     They 
sent  a  deputation,  which  sought  in  vain  to  get  some 
mitigation  of  the  terms.    A  sort  of  council  of  war  was 
then  held  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.    Bern 
vehemently  protested  against  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
*  *  It  would,"  he  exclaimed,  *  *  be  a  monstrous  act  of  cowar- 
dice, while  their  defeat  on  the  ruins  of  Vienna  would  be  a 
passport  to  immortality.     From  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Magyars  are  already  seen,  and 
their  guns  ready  to  pour  grape  on  their  enemies.    Yes,* 
the  ruins  of  Vienna  will  be  a  tomb  worthy  of  the  giants 
of  Poland  and  AuBtria."  But  Messenhauser,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  insurgents,  answered,'  "  You  are  not  a 
Viennese.    You  mistake  the  epoch ;  the  ruins  of  Vienna 
would  not  be  your  tomb ;  for,  if  such  a  misfortune  was 
reserved  for  the  capital  of  the  monarchy  through  your 
fault,  you  would  be  buried  in  it  under  the  'curses  and 
the  opprobrium  of  the  universe."    The  National  Guards 
loudly  applauded,  the  Poles  and  refugees  were  silent, 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  accepted,  and  before  mid- 
night, when  the  truce  was  to  terminate,  a  deputation 
conveyed  the  submission  of  the  city  to  the  Imperial 
commander-in-  chief. 

In  the  meantime  the  organisation  of  the  insurgents 
began  to  melt  away ;    the  clubs  were  dissolved,  and 
wagons  of  arms  were  being  brought  into  the  depots 
appointed  by  the  Government,   when  a  wild  electric 
excitement  ran  through  the  city,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion rushed  forth  in  tumults  of  joy.      It  had  been 
rumoured  from  the  tower  of  St.   Stephen's  that  the 
Hungarian  army  were    engaged    in   battle    with  the 
Imperial  forces.    Instantly  the  cry  was  raised,  **  Long 
live  the  Hungarians !  all  is  over !  here  are  the  Magyars ! 
To  arms !   to  arms !     Forward  to  meet  the  enemy !  " 
There  was  a  rush  to  tiie  ramparts,  which  were  quickly 
crowded  with  defenders.    The  guns  were  again  dragged 
forth  and  placed  in  position,  and  no  one  now  dared  to 
speak  of  submission.    At  one  o'clock  another  bulletin 
annoimced   that   the   battle   was    advancing   towards 
Oberston  smd   Inzersdorf,   and   that   the  Himgarians 
appeared   to   be   advancing  victoriously.      This  news 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  rattling  of  cannon  balls 
against  the  waUs  and  high  buildings  of  the  city.    The 
people  now  broke  forth  into  imcontroUable  transports  of 
joy.    Flags  were  waved,  and  guns  were  fired  frx)m  all 
the  steeples,  towers,  and  roofs  of  the  city.    But  further 
observation  showed  that  the  sanguine  hopes  so  quickly 
excited  were  delusive;    and  the  insurgents  were  cast 


down  from  the  heights  of  exiiltation  to  the  depths  of 
despondency — as  if  a  convict,  about  to  be  hanged, 
obtained  a  pardon,  which  was  in  a  few  hours  after 
revoked.  The  tide  of  battle  was  seen  to  roll  away,  and 
the  banners  that  it  was  hoped  would  soon  float  on  the 
towers  of  Vienna  marked  the  course  of  a  confused, 
retreating  army  in  the  far  distance.  Despair,  disorgani- 
sation, disorder,  and  riot  now  reigned  in  Vienna ;  and 
all  was  anarchy  until  the  triumphant  ImpenaUsts  cam& 
into  possession. 

The  Hungarian  army,  under  General  Moza,  remained 
encamped  on  Hungarian  territory,  reluctant  to  commit 
an  open  act  of  aggression  by  crossing  the  Austrian 
frontier.    On  the  28th,  however,  the  generals,  who  were 
accompanied  by  Kossuth,  as  Dictator  and  Governor  of 
Hungary,  resolved  to  come   to   the    succour   of  the         [ 
Viennese.    The  army  was  25,000  strong,  but  many  of         " 
them  were  young,  unseasoned  tro(^ ;  while  Windisch- 
gratz  had  prepared  to  meet  them,  posted  in  strong 
positions,  an  army  equal  in  number,  comsisting  of  ex- 
perienced soldiers  inured  to  fire.     At  fijst  the  Hun- 
garians succeeded,  and  drove  the  Austrians  back  in 
some  minor  skirmishing  encounters.     Georgey  had  the 
command  of  a  brigade,  with  which  he  was  ordered  to 
attack  one  of  the  villages  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  He 
found  the  Hungarian  army  so  disposed  that  the  centre 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lefb  wing,  which  was 
therefore  wholly  unsupported.   G^rgey ,  aooording  to  hi» 
own  aeoount,  hastened  to  Eossuth  and  Moza  to  explain 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  army.    The  answer  of  thd 
general  was,  '^  I  stand  where  I  can  survey  the  whole; 
do  you  in  sUenoe  ahey  what  I  order."     He  did  so ;  but 
Windischgratz  quickly  took  advantage  of  the  bad  general- 
ship, pushing  forward  some  horse  artillery,  which  opmied 
a  heavy  fiore  on  Georgey's  unsupported  battalion.    He 
states,  in  his  account  of  ihe  transactiozi,   that   they 
instantly  took  to  flight,  rushing  headlong  over   one 
another.    The  most  heroic  eflTorts  were  made  by  a  few 
brave  fellows  to  arrest  the  panic  and  the  rout,  but  in 
vain.    Gteorgey  says ;  "  Out  of  nearly  5,000  men  of  these 
National  Guards,  about  whose  valour   I  bad  already 
heard  so  many  tirades — who,  as  themselves  bad  le- 
peatedly  asserted,  were  burning  with  desire  to  meaauie 
themselves  with  an  enemy  whom  they  never  mentioned 
but  with  the  greatest  contempt — there  r€anaiiied  to  met 
after  a  short  cannonade,  a  single  naan,   and  that  an 
elderly  invalided  soldier.    The  whole  of  our  foroB  from 
Sohwechat  to  Mannsworth  had  beea  swept  away.     The 
other  brigades,  incredible  as  it  ma  y  seem,  bad  taken  to 
their  heels  ev^i  before  mine.    Like  a  scared  flocks  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  hastening,  in  tbe  greateet 
disorder,  towards  the  Fucha  f<x  safety."  ♦ 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  October  tbo  city  bad  sur- 
rendered, and  was  in  possession  of  tbe  Imperial  troc^. 
They  set  about  extinguishing  the  flLamee  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  and  order  was  soon  establisbed.  Bobert 
Blum  was  tried  by  court-martial,  convicted,  by  bis  own 
avowal,  of  seditious  speedies  and  armed  reaastan-oe  against 
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the  Imperial  troops,  and  immediately  shot.    Next  day 
Messenhaoser,  the  Commander  of  the  National  Guards, 
was  found  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  and  shai'ed  the 
same  fete.    The  Frankfort  Assembly,  of  which  Blum 
was  a  member,  passed  a  resolution  indignantly  protesting 
before  all  Germany  against  his  arrest  and  execution, 
which  acts  were  consummated  in  total  disregard  of  the 
Imperial  law  of  the  30th  September,  and  they  demanded 
the  pumshment  of  all  who  had  been  directly  or  in- 
directly concerned  in  that  outrage.     The  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Gfermany  upon  the,  subject  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  this  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted.     This  remonstrance,  however,  had  no  effect. 
Vienna  was  occupied  by  30,000  troops.    A  new  Ministry 
was  appointed,  with  Prince  Schwartzenberg  at  its  head, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  December  the  Emperor  Fei*dinand 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  whose 
father,  Francis  Charles,  being  next  in  succession,  re- 
nonnced  his  claim  to  the  throne.     The  retiring  Emperor 
stated  that  the  pressure  of  events,  and  the  immediate 
want  of  a  comprehensive  reformation  in  the  forms  of 
State,  convinced  him  that  more  youthful  powers  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  grand  work  which  he  had 
commenced.     The  young  Emperor,  in  his  proclamation, 
expressed  his  conviction  of  the  value  of  free  institutions, 
and  said  that  he  entered  with  confidence  on  the  path  of 
a  prosperous  reformation  of  the  monarchy.      Nothing 
could  be  more  liberal  than  this  manifesto.     The  now 
state  of  things  was  to  bo  founded  on  the  basis  of  true 
liberty,  the  equality  of  aU  citizens  before  the  law,  and  a 
fall  representation  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  was 
ready  to  share  his  piivileges,  so  that  all  the  countries 
and  tribes  of  the  monarchy  might  be  united  into  one 
^orious  integral  state.     But  the  conquest  over  rebellion, 
and  the  return  of  domestic  peace,  were  declared  to  be 
^  first  conditions  of  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken. 
The  National  Assembly  resumed  its  task  of  con- 
stitution making,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     But  it 
did  not  suit  the  Imperial  policy  to  wait  for  the  result  of 
their  labours,  or  to  allow  the  country  to  think  that  it 
could  owe  anything  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  demo- 
cratic representatives.    He,  therefore,  took  the  work  in 
hand  himseK.     It  was  headed  by  the  following  string  of 
titles,  which  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way: — "We,  Francis 
Joseph,  by  the  grace  of  God  Emperor  of  Austria,  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,   King  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  of   Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Sdavonia,  Galicia, 
I<>domiiia,  and  Hlyria ;   King  of  Jerusalem,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Cracow,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  of  Salsburg,  Styria,  Karinthia,  Krain,  and 
the  Bukovina ;  Grand  Prince  of  Transylvania,  Margrave 
of  MoraTia,  Duke  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  of  Modena, 
Panna,   Piacenza,  and    Guastalla,   of    Auschwitz  and 
Tabor,  of  Teschen,  Frione,  Eagusa,  and  Yara ;  Princely 
Count  of   Hapsburg,  Tyrol,  Kyburg,  Gorg,  and  Gra- 
<iiaka;    Prince  of   Trent    and    Briden;    Margrave    of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Lausitz ;  Count  of  Hohenumbs, 
Peldkirch,  Br^endy,  Soneaberg,  &c. ;  Lord  of  Trieste , 
Cattaio,  and  of  the  Windish  Mark."     The  constitution 
^M  introduced  by  a  proclamation  signed  by  the  Em- 


peror and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  in  which  he 
described  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire,  with  civil 
war  raging  in  Hiingary;  and  in  places  where  tranquillity 
was  seemingly  undisturbed,  a  spiiit  of  distrust  and  hate 
stalking  about  in  darkness.  Such  was  the  melancholy 
action,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  the  abuse  of  liberty.  To 
oppose  those  abuses,  and  **  to  finish  the  revolution,"  was 
his  duty  as  well  as  his  purpose.  The  Assembly,  which 
had  been  framing  a  constitution,  had  wasted  many 
months  in  theoretical  discussions,  containing  contra- 
dictions to  the  actual  condition  of  the  State,  opposing 
all  right  and  legality,  and  encouraging  revolution  and 
discouraging  loyalty.  He  therefore  resolved  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  his  monarchy,  who  were 
waiting  with  just  and  generous  impatience  for  a  con- 
stitution that  would  embrace  the  whole  empire.  "  People 
of  Austria,"  he  said,  **  almost  everywhere  in  Europe  is 
human  society  shaken  to  its  foundation;  the  criminal 
endeavours  of  a  wicked  party  threaten  it  on  all  sides 
with  dissolution.  But  however  great  the  dangers  for 
Austria  and  for  Europe,  we  do  not  doubt  of  a  great  and 
blessed  future  for  our  country.  In  this  we  rely  upon 
the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  who  at  no  time  has 
abandoned  our  empire.  We  rely  upon  the  good-will  and 
loyalty  of  our  peoples;  for  the  well-disposed  form  the 
great  maj  ority  among  them.  We  rely  upon  the  gallantry 
and  honour  of  our  glorious  army.  People  of  Austria ! 
crowd  round  your  Emperor,  surround  him  with  your 
afiection  and  active  co-operation,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  empire  will  not  then  remain  a  dead  letter.  It  will 
grow  to  be  a  bulwark  of  your  liberty — a  guarantee  for 
the  power,  the  splendoui*,  the  unity  of  the  monarchy. 
Great  is  the  work,  but  it  will  be  accomplished  by  our 
united  forces." 

The  principles  of  the  new  constitution  were  extremely 
liberal.  It  guaranteed  perfect  religious  freedom,  reli- 
gious equality,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
public  meeting,  individual  liberty,  ihviolability  of  the 
domestic  circle  and  of  private  correspondence,  freedom 
of  locomotion  throughout  the  empire,  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, security  of  property,  a  legislature  consisting  of  two 
houses,  both  elective,  to  meet  annually,  a  franchise  ex- 
tended to  every  one  that  paid  taxes,  the  vote  by  ballot, 
responsibility  of  ministers,  and  independence  of  judges. 
The  great  design  of  this  constitution  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  heterogeneous  nationalities,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  into  one  body.  Had  they  all  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  thus  wrought  into  a  state  of  perfect  unifica- 
tion, pervaded  by  a  loyal  disposition,  the  young  Emperor 
was  willing  to  deal  with  them  in  a  liberal  and  a  generous 
spirit.  But  he  found  the  nationalities  too  intractable 
for  this  imperial  process  of  centralisation.  The  insur- 
rection in  the  Italian  provinces  had  been  crushed ;  but 
the  Italians  were  as  far  as  ever  from  being  conciliated, 
and  Hungary  was  up  in  arms  against  the  Imperial 
authority.  In  both  countries  the  constitution  was  re- 
ceived with  coldness  and  distrust. 

Windischgratz  was,  meantime,  diligently  preparing 
for  the  conquest  of  Hungary,  with  an  army  which  num- 
bered 65,000  men,  with  260  guns.     There  was  another 
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force  of  20,000  under  Count  Nugent,  as  a  reeerye,  on  the 
frontier  of  Styria,  and  a  third  of  14,000,  to  act  on  ihe 
north-east  of  Hungary,  besides  two  or  throe  smaller 
bodies  in  other  parts.     The  Hungaiians  were  able  to 
bring  150,000  men  into  the  field,  with  more  than  2,400 
guns — ^the  army,  including  20,000  infantry  and  7,000 
cavalry,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Austrian  service. 
Their  main  army  was  encamped  near  the  Panube,  pre- 
pared to  operate  against  Windischgratz,  another  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  (General  Bem,  who  had 
escaped  from  Vienna.    In  addition  to  these  two  ai-mies, 
there  were  various  smaller  bodies  being  organised  in 
Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania.      The  Hungarian 
army  was  largely  made  up  by  fresh  levies,  and  was  in- 
ferior in  discipline  as  well  as  in  numbers  to  the  Aus- 
trians.    The  principal  division  of  the  army  was  under 
the  command  of  Q^orgey,  who  had  succeeded  Moza  after 
the  defeat  near  Vienna.    He  had  proved  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  decided  military  genius,  with  a  talent  for 
organising  and  a  spirit  which  inspired  his  troops  with 
unbounded  confidence.    He  had  first  studied  for  the  mi- 
litaiy  profession,  and  he  became  a  lieutenant  of  Hussars. 
He  had,  however,  retired  from  the  army,  and  was  de- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  when,  hearing 
that  his  country  was  in  danger,  he  hastened  to  Pesth, 
and  placed  his  sword  at  the  service  of  the  Government. 
He  very  soon  won  the  confidence  of  Kossuth,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Hungarian  army, 
from  which  Moza  was  removed  on  account  of  his  in- 
capacity.    But  he  had  as  yet  no  name  which  could 
inspire  any  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  Imperial  com- 
mander-in-chief.    The  latter  marched  on  Eaab  in  the 
last  week  of  December,  and  having  driven  the  Imperial 
rear-guard  before  him,  he  arrived  at  that  town  on  the 
26th,  when  he  found  it  was  evacuated  by  G^orgey.    The 
latter  retired,  in  order  to  gain,  time  for  the  formation  of 
the  armies  in  the  interior,  and  because  he  apprehended 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  oppose  his  raw  levies  to'the 
Austrian  veterans.    He  conducted  his  retreat  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  in  tempestuous  weather,  over  a  country 
without  proper  roads,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Pesth, 
though  opposed  by  Jellachich,  who  took  from  him  700 
prisoners.      At  Mour  he  was  reinforced  by  General 
Perczel  with  10,000  men,  whom  the  Ban  also  attacked, 
making  2,000  prisoners.    The  retreat  of  Georgey  and 
the  defeat  of  Perczel  greatly  disheartened  the  Magyars ; 
and  rumours  having  spread  that  they  had  committed 
atrocities  against  the  Croats  and  other  friends  of  Austria, 
Windischgratz    proclaimed    a   war    of    extermination 
against  the  inhabitants  who  should  be  found  with  arms, 
threatening  that  any  village  in  which  a  single  officer  or 
courier  was  attacked  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 
On  the  13th  the  Imperial  army  laid  siege  to  Komom, 
then  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  with  a  large 
garrison,  and  amply  supplied  with  munitions  of  war  and 
provisions.    Leaving  part  of  his  army  before  the  place, 
Windischgratz  marched  on  to  Pesth,  from  which  the 
Diet  and  Gk)vemment  had  departed,  taking  with  them 
the  regalia  of  Hungary  to  Debreczin,  which  was  thence- 
forth their  head-quarters.     They  left  just  as  the  last 


hour  of  the  old  year  sounded,  Kossuth  having  waited 
till  the  new  year  dawned  to  drink  a  toast—"  The  first 
year  of   Himgarian  independence."     This  movement 
might  have  l^id  very  disastrous  resultsbut  for  the  skilful 
manoeuvring  of  Georgey,  who  so  successfully  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  himself,  that  the  column  which 
conducted  an  immense  multitude  of  old  men,  women, 
and  childi*en,  sufiering  from  hunger  and  the  intense 
severity  of  the  weather,  arrived  at  Debreczin  unmolested. 
Kossuth  issued  a  soul-stirring  proclamation,  calling  on 
the  Hungarians  to  rise  ai^d  crush  their  enemies  "like 
an  avalanche  which  rolls  down  the  sides  of  a  mountain." 
Georgey,  meantime,  retired  into  the  country,  for  the       I 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  army  with  cecruits  from  the 
north  of  Hungary.     By  threatening  the  communications 
of  the  Austrians  with  Vienna,  he  obtained  sis  weeks  for 
accomplishing  this  necessary  object.    Leopoldstadt  and 
Esseek  had  surrendered,  the  latter  with  614  guns;  but 
the  two  remaining  Austrian  strongholds,  Komom  and 
Peterwardein,  though  closely  blockaded,  still  held  out. 
Bem  had  succeeded  in  collecting  30,000  men  in  Transyl- 
vania, whose  inhabitants  were  enthusiastic  in  the  cause, 
and  he  had  them  so  well  traiaed,  that  he  drove  the 
Austi'ians  into  the  Ban  at.    G^rgey  was  not  so  fortunate 
in  the  material  which  he  had  to  work  upon,  and  he  had 
almost  overwhelming  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  his 
marches  through  the  mountains.    His  troops  had  some- 
times to  force  their  way  on  roads  covered  with  ice,  and 
to  cut  through  deep  snow-drifts  in  narix>w  valleys  over- 
hung   by  precipices  on  either  side,  where  they  were 
liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  avalanches,  and  where 
Austrian  detachments  occupied  the   passes.     Georgey 
having  forced  his  way  thiough  all  obstacles,  at  length 
reached  the  mountain  summit,  and  descended  by  Iglo. 
There  he  had  to  encounter  an  Imperial  army,  under 
General  Schlick,  whom  he  drove  back  and  compelled  to 
retreat  towards  Epirus,  after  several  desperate  and  san- 
guinary battles,  though  he  describes  his  toil-worn  and 
hungi-y  troops  as  more  like  a  crowd  of  beggars  than  a 
military  array.    At  length  he  effected  a  junction  with 
Colonel  Klapka,  which  raised  his  forces  to  21,000  men. 

Windischgratz  might  have  dealt  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
head  of   the   insun-ection,   if  he  had    pushed    on  to 
Debreczin,   the  seat  of    the    Hungarian   government, 
"v^here  its  military  stores  were  collected,  and  where  the 
means  of  defence  were  inadequate.     But  he  remained 
for  nearly  two  months  in  a  state  of  inactivity  at  Pesth 
— a  strange  fact,  of  which  no  better  account  has  been 
given  than  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  country  to  be  traversed ;  for  although  his  forces  had 
been  divided,  he  retained  under  his  immediate  command 
troops  enough  to  enable  an  enterprising  general  to  crush 
the  revolt  at  this  early  period.    This  delay,  however, 
was  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Hungarians.  *Kossuth 
still  continued  to  prove  himself  not   only  an  orator, 
whose  speeches  were  invaluable  to  the  cause,  but  an 
administrator,  whose  forethought  and  energy  left  no- 
thing undone  to  provide  it  with  material  resources.    He 
had  obtained  power  from  the  Diet  for  an   unlimited 
issue  of  paper  money,  which  passed  current  everywhere 
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in  Hungary ;  and  he  issued  a  decree,  declaring  Austrian 
money  not  a  current  medium  of  exchange  in  that 
country.  It  was,  therefore,  all  called  in  to  the  Ti*easury, 
and  Hungarian  notes  given  in  exchange.  By  this 
means,  Kossuth  obtained  ample  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  arms  and  ammunition  in  England,  Belgium,  and 
elsewhere.  Thus  furnished  with  the  material  of  war, 
the  eloquent  Dictator  sent  forth  thrilling  appeals  to  the 
national  spirit  of  the  country,  by  which  the  whole 
population  was  wrought  into  a  state  of  exalted 
patriotism  and  self-devotion.  **  Armed  bands  sprang 
up  as  if  by  magic  from  their  mother  earth.  Old  arms, 
which  had  hung  undisturbed  for  centuries,  since  the 
Turkish  wars,  were  taken  down  and  furbished  up ;  and  the 
spectacle  was  exhibited  of  an  entire  nation  taking  up 
arms  to  combat,  as  they  thought,  for  their  king,  their 
countr}%  and  their  independence."  At  length  Win- 
dischgratz  moved  forward  to  attack  Debreczin;  but 
before  ho  arrived  there,  he  was  met  by  the  Hungarian 
ai-my  at  Kapolna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The 
forces  of  Georgey  and  Dembinski,  another  Himgarian 
general,  had  effected  a  junction,  and  the  combined 
army  now  numbered  40,000  men  with  225  guns.  The 
Austrians  were  not  so  numerous ;  but  they  were  veteran 
troops,"* and  were  confident  of  victory.  The  battle, 
which  was  expected  on  both  sides  to  be  decisive,  com- 
menced early  on  the  26th  February,  and  lasted  the 
whole  day.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fiercely-contested, 
obstinate,  and  bloody  battles  that  had  occurred  in 
Europe  in  modem  times.  The  fortunes  of  the  day 
varied,  and  the  fight  continued,  until,  night  coming  on, 
the  exhausted  troops  on  both  sides  lay  down  beside 
their  guns  and  horses,  unsheltered  and  without  cover- 
ing, upon  the  frozen  ground.  Next  day  the  battle  was 
resumed,  when  Windischgratz  directed  the  fire  of  his 
batteries  against  the  town  of  Kapolna,  which  was  taken 
by  assault.  The  united  Austrian  forces  next  made  a 
detennined  attack  on  the  Hungarian  right,  where 
Georgey  commanded,  and,  after  a  severe  contest,  the 
Hungarians  were  driven  back,  which  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  retreat,  the  infantry  and  artillery  flying  in 
confusion,  and  the  cavalry  alone  retiring  in  echelonsy  in 
a  regular  manner.  Had  the  Austrian  commander-in- 
chief  followed  up  his  victory,  it  is  supposed  the  Hun- 
garian cause  would  have  been  totally  ruined  on  that 
day.  Had  the  routed  army — encumbered  with  artillery, 
baggage,  and  wounded  men — ^been  hotly  pursued,  they 
might  have  been  driven  into  the  Theiss,  now  swollen 
with  winter  torrents.  But  the  Hungarians  were  per- 
mitted quietly  to  continue  their  retreat.  Their  defeat 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  dissensions  among  their 
generals.  Georgey,  Klapka,  and  Vettot  accused  the 
commander-in-chief,  Dembinski,  of  total  incapacity. 
The  soldiers  joined  their  generals  in  denouncing  his 
gross  mismanagement,  and  he  was  accordingly  deprived 
of  his  command.  He  should  have  been  succeeded  by 
Georgey  or  Klapka;  but  these  two  generals  being 
rivals,  the  vacant  post  was  conferred  on  Yetter,  a  man 
in  whose  ability  neither  had  confidence.  *'  You  have 
given  yourself  a  rival,"  said  Dembinski  to  Kossuth, 


**  who  will  soon  overturn  you.  God  grant  it  may 
not  be  on  the  ruins  of  Hungary ! "  The  new  general, 
however,  exei*ted  himself  with  vigour  and  effect  to 
restore  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  army.  He  "was 
zealously  seconded  by  the  other  two  generals,  and  was 
soon  able  to  resume  the  offensive. 

In  the  meantime,  Bem  had  been  conducting  the  war 
in  the  east  of  Hungary  with  the  most  brilliant  success. 
Ho  was  there  encountered  by  the  Aiistrian  General 
Puckner,  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  town  of  Herman- 
stadt  wdth  4,000  men  and  eighteen  guns,  and  Bem  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  cutting  off  his  communications 
with  the  main  Austrian  army.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  inhabitants  of  Hermanstadt  and  Cronstadt, 
on  the  Russian  fi-ontier,  both  menaced  with  destruction 
by  the  hourly  increasing  forces  imder  Bem*s  command, 
earnestly  implored  the  intervention  of  Russia.  Puckner 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  which  concurred  in  the 
prayer  for  intervention.  For  this  the  Czar  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  formal  requisition  having  been  made  by 
Puckner,  General  Luders,  who  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  St.  Petersburg,  ordered  two  detachments 
of  his  troops  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  occupy  the 
two  cities  above  mentioned.  To  this  intervention  Bem 
himself  referred  in  the  following  terms,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart : — '*  Between  18,000  and 
20,000  Austrian  troops  with  their  generals,  which  the 
camarilla  had  employed  to  kindle  and  keep  aHve  a  civil 
war,  performed  their  task  throughout  that  country, 
called  to  their  edd  the  Russians,  10,000  of  whom  came 
fiom  Wallachia,  and  occupied  the  frontier  towns  of 
Hermanstadt  and  Cronstadt.  This  armed  intervention 
of  a  foreign  power  threatened  for  a  moment  my  pro- 
gress. However,  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  beat  both,  to  drive  them 
entirely  out  of  Transylvania,  and  to  restore  liberty  to 
that  unfortunate  country.  Such  is  the  state  of  things 
at  this  moment.  You  can  well  imagine  what  pleasure  I 
feel,  when  Fate  puts  it  in  my  power  to  thrash  {Striller) 
the  Muscovites." 

This  Russian  intervention  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
destiny  of  Hungary.  The  fortune  of  war  had  turned  in 
favour  of  the  Hamgarians.  A  series  of  brilliant  successes 
attended  the  national  arms,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  unbounded,  and  they  fully  expected  to  be  able  in  a 
short  time  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  oountiy.  These 
hopes  were  raised  very  much  by  tiie  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Yitter,  Georgey  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief.  Advancing  towards  Pesth,  the 
two  armies  met  again  in  force.  Windischgratz  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  jTellachich,  who  first  coming  into  collision 
with  the  Hungarians,  directed  a  tremendous  fire  of  artil- 
lery upon  a  small  corps  commanded  by  Klapka,  which 
fled  in  great  confusion.  Georgey  met  the  panic-stricken 
fugitives,  crying  out  that  all  was  lost,  that  their  batter}' 
was  taken,  and  that  Klapka  was  slain.  But  Georgey's 
generalship  soon  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  He  brought 
up  his  best  men,  who  boldly  confronted  the  victorious 
Austrians,  drove  them  back  in  confusion  over  the  bridge 
they  had  crossed,  and  compelled  them  to  take  shelter 
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behind  some  sand-hills  on  the  other  side.  The  brave 
Hungarian  general  resolved  to  follow  up  his  advantages. 
"  Conquer  to-day,"  he  said,  **  or  back  behind  the  Theiss ; 
such  is  the  alternative ;  I  know  of  no  third.  Damjanics 
still  continaes  the  battle ;  Aulich  advances ;  Elapka  has 
stopped  his  retreat.  Forward !  we  micst  conquer."  The 
position  of  the  Hungarian  army  at  this  critical  moment 
corresponded  with  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  fighting.  The  Magyar  forces  were  now 
all  concentrated  up(m  one  battle-field  in  front  of  a  forest, 
which  had  taken  fire  the  day  before,  and  which  shot  up 
TBst  coliuams  of  flames,  in  the  lurid  light  of  which  both 
armies  in  grim  array  appeared  in  bold  relief,  photo- 
graphed by  the  awful  conflagration.  The  strategetic 
movements  of  Georgey  were  successful.  The  Hun- 
garians won  the  battle  of  Isaszeg.  Windischgratz's 
forces  fell  back  on  all  sides.  He  concentrated  his  troops 
behind  the  Kakos,  with  the  design  of  covering  Festh 
from  any  direct  attack ;  but  here  again  the  old  Austrian 
general  was  out-manoeuvred  by  G^eorgey,  who  rapidly 
turned  his  left  flank,  forced  him  to  abandon  his  covering 
position,  to  evacuate  the  capital  of  Hungary,  and  lay 
bare  the  road  to  Vienna.  This  masterly  movement 
forced  the  Austrians  to  retire  to  Ftesburg,  and  concen- 
trate their  forces  there,  in  order  to  protect  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  Everything  turned  out  according  to 
Geoigey's  calculations.  Georgey  acted  with  chivaJrous 
honour  in  the  hour  of  victory.  General  Gatz  had  been 
defeated  in  the  town  of  Waitzen,  and  he  himself  had 
been  struck  dead  by  a  ball  in  the  forehead.  Georgey 
ordered  a  splendid  military  funeral,  which  was  followed 
by  the  discharge  of  100  guns,  in  honour  of  the  remains 
d  the  Eussian  general.  At  the  same  time  all  his  private 
papers  and  efl'ects  were  carefiiUy  transmitted  to  Win- 
diflchgratz.  The  tidings  of  these  victories  caused  the 
greatest  possible  alarm  at  Vienna.  Several  cabinet 
oooncils  were  held ;  Windischgratz,  proved  to  be  incom- 
petent by  a  long  train  of  disasters,  was  deprived  of  his 
conmiand,  and  succeeded  by  G^eral  Welden,  Jellachich 
occupying  the  post  provisionally  till  his  arrival. 

An  unhappy  difference  in  principle  of  the  most 
fundamental  character  occurred  between  Kossuth  and 
Georgey  at  this  time,  which  brought  ruin  on  the  Hun- 
garian cause,  now  on  the  verge  of  complete  success. 
The  situation  has  been  described  by  both  these  extra- 
ordinary men  in  speeches  recorded  by  Georgey  himself, 
and  no  doubt  authentic.  On  the  7th  of  April  they  met 
at  Godolo  to  discuss  the  future  of  Hungary.  "  Now," 
said  Kossuth,  '*is  the  time  when  it  becomes  us  to 
answer  the  pretended  constitution  of  4th  March,  1848, 
by  the  declaration  of  our  independence.  Austria  was 
^loouraged  to  publish  that  builesque  of  a  constitution 
by  the  victory  of  Kapolna;  let  us  celebrate  that  of 
Laaszeg  by  the  open  shaking  off  of  their  yoke.  The 
patience  of  the  nation  is  exhausted ;  if  it  would  show 
itself  worthy  of  liberty,  it  cannot,  for  a  moment,  tolerate 
that  pretended  oonatitution.  The  people  of  Europe  will 
judge  of  the  people  of  Hungary  according  to  the  answer 
which  it  gives  to  their  insidious  proposaL  England, 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,G^e^many  itself,  not  excepting  even 


the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  are  only  waiting  for 
Hungary  to  proclaim  itself  independent,  to  lend  us  their 
material  aid,  and  that  the  more  abundantly,  that  hitherto 
they  have  been  so  sparing  in  affording  it.  The  sore- 
tried,  oppressed  nation  of  the  Poles  will  imite  with  us, 
and  will  find  a  powerful  ally  in  the  Turks,  who  have  so 
often  suffered  from  the  policy  of  Austria  and  Eussia, 
With  the  freedom  of  Hungary  the  freedom  of  Euiope 
will  fall ;  with  its  triumph  there  will  be  as  many  insur- 
rections against  hated  tyranny  as  there  are  oppressed 
peoples  in  Europe.  Our  victory  is  certain ;  but  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  do  much  more  than  for  ourselves 
alone.  We  can  and  must  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world — for  all  who  wish  us  victory.  Our  words,  how- 
over,  must  precede  our  deeds ;  our  cry  of  victory,  the 
precursor  of  triumph,  must  anticipate  our  successes ; 
they  must  announce  its  approach  to  all  enslaved  people, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  watchful  and  vigilant,  and 
not  allow  the  golden  opportunity  of  universal  liberation 
to  pass  away.  We  must  not  permit  our  enemies — ^the 
enemies  of  freedom  in  every  land — ^to  assemble  again, 
after  having  been  scattered,  cmd  to  gather  strength 
anew.  We  can  no  longer  remain  silent  after  the  pre- 
tended constitution  has  destroyed  our  very  existence. 
Our  silence  would  be  a  passive  recognition  of  our  enemies* 
claims — a  repudiation  of  all  our  victories.  We  must, 
therefore,  declare  ourselves.  A  declaration  such  as  I 
wish  will  at  once  raise  the  nation  in  its  own  esteem, 
destroy  all  the  bridges  behind  the  wavering  and  yet 
undivided  part  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  overwhelming 
force  of  a  common  object,  satisfying,  every  wish,  em- 
bracing every  interest,  drive  into  the  shade  all  mere 
party  interests,  and  thus  facilitate  and  ensure  our  com- 
mon victory." 

**  I  by  no  means  see  things  in  the  same  light,"  re- 
plied Georgey;  **  words  will  not  make  Hungary  fr-ee — 
deeds  alone  can  do  that.  No  arm  out  of  Hungary  will 
be  raised  to  perform  those  deeds;  rather  armies  will 
be  raised  in  foreign  states  to  prevent  their  execution. 
Even  supposing  that  Hungary,  at  the  present  moment, 
were  strong  enough  to  detach  itself  from  Austria,  would 
it  not  be  too  weak  to  maintain  itself  as  an  independent 
power  in  a  neighbourhood  in  which  the  Porte,  with  a 
much  more  flEtvourable  position,  has  already  been  reduced 
to  an  existence  by  sufferance  only  ?  We  have  lately,  it 
is  true,  repeatedly  beaten  the  enemy ;  but  it  has  taxed 
our  utmost  strength  to  do  so.  The  consciousness  that 
our  cause  was  just  has  alone  enabled  us  to  do  so.  If 
Huvgary  i$  separated  from  Austria^  our  cause  ia  no  longer 
just.  Our  struggle  would  no  longer  be  for,  but  against 
the  law.  We  should  not  be  fighting  for,  but  againbt  the 
country:  we  should  be  engaged  in  an  assault  on  the 
united  Austrian  monarchy.  In  doing  so,  we  should 
mortally  wound  innumerable  ancient  interests  and  sym- 
pathies ;  we  should  conjure  up  against  our  country  the 
consequences  of  a  revolution  uncalled  for  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. We  should  force  the  old  troops,  the  very 
kernel  of  the  army,  to  violate  their  oaths,  and  thus 
shake  their  fidelity.  We  should  become  weaker  every 
day;    while,  at  the    same   time,  every  neighbouring 
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state  "would  rise  up  against  us,  the  disturbers  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
acquiesce  in  the  pretended  constitution  of  the  4th  of 
March;  but  can  we  repudiate  it  more  derisively  than  by 
the  victories  we  have  gained?  Battles  won  for  the 
legitimate  King,  Ferdinand  V.,  and  the  constitution 
sanctioned  by  him,  are  the  best  answer  that  Hungary 
can  give  to  the  chimeras  of  the  Austrian  Ministers.  Of 
what  other  use  was  my  proclamation  from  Waitzen, 
immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  two  capitals  ? 
It  was  issued  by  me  because  it  was  the  only  means  of 
retaining  to  their  coloui's  the  old  soldiers,  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  army,  to  whom  it  has  been  principally 
indebted  for  its  successes.  What  was  the  object  of  that 
demonsti*ation  which  my  corps,  without  my  knowledge, 
proposed  to  make  against  Dembinski,  in  Kaschan,  but 
their  anxiety  not  to  lose  a  commander  who  respected 
their  military  oaths?  I  have  shared  prosperity  and 
adversity  with  these  troops.  I  know  their  feelings. 
And  should  King  Ferdinand  stand  before  us  now,  I 
would,  without  a  moment*s  hesitation,  invite  him,  un- 
armed and  unprotected,  to  follow  me  into  the  camp  to 
receive  their  homage,  certain  that  no  one  would  refuse 
"to  render  it  to  him.** 

Kossuth,  however,  had  taken  his  course  before  con- 
sulting Georgey — a  fact  which,  no  doubt,  embittered  the 
spirit  of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  Assembly,  at  his 
suggestion,  had  voted  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
with  the  deposition  and  banishment  for  ever  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  Lorraine  for  its  treason,  perjuiy, 
and  armed  aggression  on  the  Hungarian  nation,  and 
many  other  gross  crimes  and  enormities.  Therefore 
the  said  House  was  "  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
to  have  forfeited  the  throne,  and  to  be  excluded,  and 
disowned,  and  banished.**  After  this  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Hungarian  forces  increased  rapidly.  The 
highest  hopes  still  pervaded  the  nation.  They  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  enemy,  having  now  in  the 
field  150,000  men.  Field-Marshal  Welden,  the  Austiian 
Commander-in-Chief,  dispirited  and  broken  down  in 
health,  resigned  the  command,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  infamous  HajTiau — ^the  •*  woman  flogger.'*  It  were 
bootless  to  attempt  here  to  follow  the  varying  progress 
of  a  desultory  warfare  maintained  by  several  armies 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  fate  of  Hun- 
gary was  decided  by  Russian  intervention.  It  would 
have  successfully  defended  itself  against  Austria  ;  but 
when  her  beaten  armies  were  aided  by  150,000  Mus- 
covites coming  fresh  into  the  field,  success  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  the  cause  was  utterly  hopeless. 
The  reasons  which  induced  the  Czar  to  intervene  are 
sot  forth  in  the  following  manifesto : — 

*'  SL  Petersburg,  April  27. 

"  The  insurrection  in  Hungaiy  has,  of  late,  made 
so  much  progress,  that  Eussia  cannot  possibly  remain 
inactive.  A  temporary  insufficiency  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  divided  as  they  are  on  many  points,  has 
favoured  the  progress  of  the  insurgents  from  Theiss  to 
the  Danube.    They  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  Upper 

mgaiy  and  of  Transylvania.      Their  revolutionary 


plans  have  swollen  in  magnitude  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  their  arms.  The  Magyar  movement  has  been 
adulterated  by  the  presence  of  Polish  emigrants,  form- 
ing whole  corps  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  by  the 
influence  of  certain  persons,  as  Bern  and  Dembinski,  who 
make  plans  of  attack  and  defence ;  and  it  has  come  to  be 
a  general  insurrection,  especially  of  PolEind.  That  in- 
surrection was  to  break  out  in  Galicia,  and  in  our  own 
provinces  afterwards.  The  intrigues  of  these  insurgents 
undermined  Galicia  and  Cracow ;  they  endeavoured  to 
foil  our  endeavours  to  throw  off  Turkey,  to  restore 
tranquillity  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  by  encoura- 
ging the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians  to  resistance ;  and 
they  still  keep  the  vast  extent  of  our  frontier  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  excitement  and  ferment.  Such  a  state 
of  things  endangers  our  dearest  interests,  and  prudence 
compels  us  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  it  prepares  for 
us.  The  Austrian  Government  being,  for  the  moment, 
unable  to  oppose  a  sufficient  power  to  the  insurgents, 
it  has  formally  requested  BKs  Majesty  the  Emperor  to 
assist  in  repression  of  a  rebellion  which  endangers  the 
tranquillity  of  the  two  empires.  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  two  cabinets  should  understand  one  another  on 
this  point  of  common  interest;  and  our  troops  have, 
consequently,  advanced  into  Galicia,  to  co-operate  with 
AuLstria  against  the  Hungarian  rebellion.  We  trust 
the  Governments  that  are  equally  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  tranquillity  will  not  misunderstand  our 
motives  of  action.  The  Emperor  is  sorry  to  quit  the 
passive  and  expectant  position  which  he  has  hitherto 
maintained ;  but  still  he  remains  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
his  former  declarations,  for,  in  granting  to  every  state 
the  right  to  arrange  its  own  political  constitution  accord- 
ing to  its  own  mind,  and  refining  fr'om  interfering 
with  any  alterations  of  their  form  of  government,  which 
such  states  might  think  proper  to  make,  His  Majesty 
reserved  to  himself  his  full  liberty  of  action,  in  case  the 
reaction  of  revolution  near  him  should  tend  to  endanger 
his  own  safety,  or  the  political  equilibrium  on  the  frontier 
of  his  empii'e.  Our  safety  is  endangered  by  what  is  now 
doing  and  preparing  in  Hungary.  This  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  insurgents*  own  plans  and  endeavours ;  and  any 
attack  of  theirs  against  the  existence  and  the  unity  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  would  also  be  an  attack  upon 
those  torritoiial  possessions  which  His  Majesty,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaties,  deems  neces- 
sai-y  for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  and  the  safety  of  his 
own  states.  liCt  it  even  be  granted  that  passing  circum- 
stances might  give  a  short-lived  existence  to  an  inde- 
pendent Hungary,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  vast  powers  and  resoui-ces  of  Austria, 
that  such  a  state  cannot  have  any  hope  of  duration. 
But  raised  on  the  basis  of  anarchy,  and  imbued  with 
that  hostile  spirit  which  the  Hungarian  chiefs  have 
against  Russia,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  danger  for 
us  in  the  movement,  at  the  extension  of  which  we  dare 
not  connive.  In  protecting  his  Polish  and  Danubian 
provinces  from  the  scourge  of  a  propaganda  which 
means  to  convulse  them,  and  by  granting  the  assistance 
which  the  Austrian  Government  claims  at  his  hands, 
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the  Emperor  flattei*s  himself  that  he  acts  in  his  own  in- 
terest, and  also  in  the  interest  of  European  peace  and 
tranquillity.  *  *  Nesselrode.  ' ' 

On  the  31st  of  July  General  Luders,  having  effected  a 
junction  with  Puckner,  attacked  Bern,  and  completely  de- 
feated him.  The  illustrious  Pole  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner;  he  was  pursued  by  the  Cossacks  and 
wounded  with  one  of  their  lances.  His  travelling  car- 
riage fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  did  not  act 
like  Qeorgey  in  the  case  of  the  Austiian  general.  They 
opened  his  letters  and  published  the  contents,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Ilungarian  treasuiy  was  empty ; 
they  also  contained  bitter  complaints  of  the  ambition 
and  disobedience  of  Georgoy,  coupled  with  an  offer  to 
Bern  of  the  command  of  all  the  Magyar  forces.  Georgey 
and  Klapka,  however,  encountered  Haynau,  with  a  large 
body  of  Russian  infantry,  near  Komorin.  An  obstinate 
battle  was  fought,  without  any  decided  result  on  either 
side.  On  the  oth  of  August  another  gi'eat  battle  was 
fought,  when  the  Magyars  retreated  upon  Temesbar,  the 
capital  of  the  Bannat.  On  the  9th  another  battle 
was  fought,  when  the  Hungaiians  under  Bem  and 
Dembinski  were  utterly  routed  by  Haynau. 

In  June,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  joined  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  before  Raab,  and  was  anxious  to 
head  a  storming  party.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  also 
visited  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  at  Dukla.  They 
came  to  encourage  their  ti'oops,  and,  of  course,  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  But  Kossuth  had  a  grander 
ovation  than  either.  Buda,  the  citadel  of  Pesth,  had 
been  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  Russians.  Georgey 
was  disposed  to  leave  them  in  possession,  and  to  march 
on  Vienna ;  but  the  orders  of  Kossuth,  now  Governor 
of  Hungary,  were  imperative — that  the  enemy  should  be 
dislodged  from  Buda.  It  required,  however,  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  repeated  assaults,  and  great  loss  of  life,  to 
succeed  in  this  object.  At  length,  the  Russian  Gover- 
nor, Hentgy,  a  brave  soldier,  capitulated  on  honour- 
able terms,  notwithstanding  the  unwarrantable  bom- 
bardment of  Pesth,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  When  the 
enemy  had  thus  been  expelled,  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament  took  possession  of  their  capital.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  Kossuth,  with  his  wife  sitting  on  his  right  hand, 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city,  in  an  open  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  splendid  horses,  his  head  crowned  with 
laurel,  attended  by  a  magnificent  cortSge  of  Magyar 
nobles,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  by  the  whole  of 
the  troops,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  thunders  of  artillery  from  both  sides  of  the 
Danube.* 

The  sun  of  national  glory,  which  shone  so  brightly 
on  the  Hungarian  capital  then,  was  destined  to  be  soon 
overclouded  and  oxtinguidhed.  Considering  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  country,  and  its  historical  associations, 
Kossuth  acted  unwisely  in  proclaiming  a  republic, 
-which  necessarily  revolutionised  everything.  The  better 
course  would  have  been  to  elect  a  king  to  wear  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen's,  which  the  Austrian  Emperor 

•  AliBon,  ToL  YilL,  p.  725. 


had  justly  forfeited.  In  principle,  therefore,  Geor<roy 
was  probably  right  in  his  djssent  fi'om  Kossuth.  Tlieir 
differences,  however,  hastened  the  catastix)phe.  The 
people  began  to  despair  of  the  cause;  disturbances  broke 
out  at  Pesth;  again  the  Government  abandoned  that 
city  and  retired  to  Szegedin,  and  the  capital  was  once 
more  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  The  Governor  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
Hungarians,  by  assiuing  them  that  the  brave  French, 
and  the  not  less  brave  English,  would  march  to  thoir 
support,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  crushed  in  an 
unequal  contest.  But  Georgey  was  not  deceived  by 
such  fond  illusions.  At  a  council  of  war,  he  declared 
his  conviction,  saying — **  Before  long  the  converging 
march  of  the  imperial  armies  will  bring  us  into  a 
situation  in  which  we  must  either  capitulate  or  be  killed 
to  the  last  man.  The  loss  of  Hungary  is  now  only  a 
question  of  weeks ;  but  if  Hungary  is  to  fall,  it  is  of 
little  importance  whether  it  is  to  sink  before  Austria 
or  Russia ;  whether  Haynau  or  Paskewitch  is  to  deal 
out  the  last  blow.'*  Georgey  states  that  secret  proposals 
were  made  to  him  from  the  Czar  to  capitulate  on 
honourable  terms,  to  which  he  replied,  that  if  he  alone 
were  concerned  he  would  listen  to  the  proposal ;  but  as 
the  salvation  of  Hungary  was  at  stake,  he  would  fight 
until  either  his  coimtrymen  were  saved  from  the  danger 
of  subjugation,  or  until  he  and  his  men  perished  in  the 
struggle.  **  This,"  said  he,  *'is  my  answer  as  a  soldier 
and  the  commander  of  the  troops  entinisted  to  me  by 
the  State."*  Kossuth,  however,  greatly  distnisting 
Georgey,  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  being  wounded 
in  battle  to  appoint  him  minister  of  war,  as  a  pretext 
for  "giving  the  command  of  the  army  to  another.  IIo 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  offered  that  post  to  General  Bern, 
which  the  latter  refused.  But  neither  the  officers  nor 
the  army  would  tolerate  this  treatment  of  their  general, 
and  Georgey  was  immediately  restored.  It  was  under 
such  disheartening  circumstances  Georgey  still  carried 
on  the  war,  which  he  continued  to  do  with  consummate 
ability.  At  length  was  fought  a  great  and  doclsivo 
battle .  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Russians,  in 
front  of  Debrecsin,  on  the  2nd  of  August.  Tho 
Hungarians  were  terribly  cut  up  by  the  Rus:sian 
artillery,  and  their  overwhelming  masses  of  cavalry. 
They  were  driven  into  the  town,  chased  by  Ciicnssiau 
and  Mussulman  horse  through  the  streets,  and  into  tUf? 
country  on  the  other  side.  They  lost  l,oOO  killed  auJ 
wounded,  300  prisoners,  and  theii*  own  baggage ;  tlic 
whole  Russian  loss  being  only  980.  Next  day  a  2\ 
Deum  was  sung  in  the  church  in  which  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king  had  been  proclaimed.  Georgey  was 
not  present  at  this  battle,  and  he  was  so  indignant  at 
the  mismanagement  of  the  troops,  that  he  depi  ived  hid 
lieutenant  of  his  command.  All  the  Hungarian  gene- 
rals had  made  stupendous  exertions  against  almost  over- 
whelming forces,  that  seemed  inexhaustible.  But  it 
was  difficult  now  to  keep  their  armies  together,  so  de- 
moralised had    both  the  Hungarians  and    the    Poles 


♦  "Georgey,"  toL  IL,  pp.  282,  292. 
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become  by  a  succession  of  defeats.  The  two  armies  of 
Georgoy  and  Dembinski  "were  hopelessly  separated  by 
the  forces  of  Paskewitch  and  Haynau,  which  were  inter- 
posed between  them.  Even  Kossuth  now  despaired  of 
tho  cause  of  Hungarian  independence.  He,  therefore, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  ho  stated  that  every- 
thing depended  on  the  general  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  that  the  prolonged  existence  of  the 
present  Government  would  not  only  be  useless  to  the 
nation,  but  might  be  attended  with  serious  evils.  He, 
therefore,  retired,  and  invested  General  G^orgey  with 
supreme  military  and  civil  power.  **  I  can  no  longer," 
he  said,  **be  of  use  to  the  country  by  my  actions;  if 
my  death  be  of  any  service  to  it,  I  willingly  give  it  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life.  May  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy 
be  with  the  nation ! "  Georgey  accepted  the  dictatorship, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  terms  he 
could  with  the  conquerors.  In  an  order  of  the  day, 
addressed  to  the  nation,  he  said :  "  Hungarians !  the 
Provisional  Gt)vemment  has  ceased  to  exist;  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Ministry  have  voluntarily  relin- 
quished their  posts,  and  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
In  these  cucumstances,  a  civil  and  military  dictatorship 
is  indispensable.  I  accept  it.  Everything  which  is 
possible  in  war  or  in  peace  for  the  good  of  the  country 
shall  be  attempted ;  everything  which  can  put  a  period 
to  the  cinielties,  the  persecutions,  the  assassinations. 
My  sole  advice  to  you  is  to  retire  and  remain  quietly  in 
your  dwellings :  abandon  all  thoughts  of  combiating  or 
resisting.  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  decided  on 
the  fate  of  our  country.  Let  us  accept  his  decree  with 
a  manly  resolution,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  the  good 
cause  IB  not  lost  to  all  eternity.  Hungarians !  God  be 
with  you ! " 

In  the  meantime  Gt^neral  Bem  made  his  way  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  G^orgey's  head-quarters,  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  continue  the  war,  contending  that  they 
could  still  muster  an  army  of  100,000  men.  Georgey 
argued  that  this  was  impossible,  destitute,  as  they  were, 
of  everything;  without  food,  ammunition,  shoes,  or 
clothing.  The  galhmt  Pole  was  indignant;  his  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance,  and,  rejecting  the  profiered  hand  of 
Ge<5rgey,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off  to  the 
forest  of  Images,  where  a  small  band  of  faithful  foUowei-s 
awaited  him.  It  was  midnight  when  he  arrived,  and 
taking  his  stand  under  one  of  the  forest  trees,  the  stars 
shining  brightly,  he  addressed  the  heroic  band  thus : — 
**  Hungary  approaches  its  last  hour.  Betrayed  by  men, 
rather  than  deserted  by  the  chances  of  war,  she  is  about 
to  lay  down  her  arms  before  the  imperial  eagles  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  bow  before  the  Prince  of  War- 
saw. To-morrow  the  imperial  bulletins  will  proclaim  to 
Europe,  *  Order  reigns  in  Pesth.*  Soldiers!  soldiei-sl 
you  know  what  that  order  is.  It  is  the  order  of  Warsaw 
— the  abuse  of  victory — ^the  order  of  the  executioner !  I 
have  no  wish  to  influence  or  even  know  your  inten- 
tions; but  I  will  tell  you  what  are  my  own.  As  long  as 
I  have  an  inch  of  steel  in  my  hand,  or  a  brave  man  at 
my  side,  I  will  defend  the  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted 
my  body,  my  soul,  my  blood,  and  my  life  I "  The  heroic 


soldier  explained  to  his  devoted  followers  that  it  was  not 
in  Hungary  that  the  cause  could  now  be  maintained, 
and  that  they  must  look  for  aid  to  foreign  lands.  Then, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  himdred  volunteers,  he  pursued  his 
coui*se  towards  the  Wallachian  mountains. 

Georgey  now  prepared  to  take  the  last  step.    In  a 
letter  to  the  Russian  General,  Rudiger,  he  said,  "  The 
greater,  and  I  may  say  the  better,  part  of  the  nation  have 
not  entered  lightly  into  this  contest ;  but  after  having 
been  drawn  into  it  by  a  number  of  honourable  men  who 
appertain  to  foreign  lands,  they  have  persevered  in  the 
contest  fiimly,  honourably,  and  not,  as  you  know,  without 
glory  and  success.    I  now  perceive  that  further  effusion 
of  blood  would  be  useless,  and  fatal  to  Hungary,  as  I 
foresaw  would  be  the   case  from  the  moment  of  the 
Russian  intervention.    I  have  invited  the  Provisional 
Government  to  i-esign  their  power,  which  was  every  day 
more  and  more  compromising  the  fate  of  Hungary. 
They  have  acknowledged  this  truth,  and  done  so  by 
resigning  their  power  into  my  hands.    Influenced  by 
these  feelings,  and  in  order  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  deliver  my  fellow-citizens  from  the  honors  of  war, 
I  lay  down  my  arms.    In  acting  thus,  I  place  my  con- 
fidence in  the  well-known  generosity  of  His  Majesty  the 
Czar ;  and  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  he  will  not 
abandon  to  their  sad  fate  my  brave  companions  in  arms, 
who,  fonnerly  officers  in  the  Austrian  service,  have  found 
themselves  involved,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  in  a 
war  with  that  power.    I  indulge  the  hope  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  will  not   deliver  over  the  people  of 
Hungary,  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  misfortune, 
to  the  blind  thirst  for  vengeance  in  their  enemy.  It  may 
be  enough  if  I  am  th^  sole  expiatory  victim  for  all.     Hasten 
then,  general,   to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  sad  spectacle  of  disarming  may  be  witnessed 
only  by  the  ti'oops  of  the  Emperor   of  Russia;  for  I 
declare  solemnly  that  I  would  rather  sacrifice  my  whole 
army  in  a  hopeless  contest,  than  lay  down  its  arms  with- 
out conditions  before  the  Austrian  forces.      To-morrow 
I  shall  march  to  Vilagos,  the  day  after  to  Barassino,  and 
on  the  14th  to  Biel ;  I  indicate  these  points,  in  order  that 
you  may  know  how  to  place  your  army  between  mine 
and  the  Austrians.     Surround  me  on  all   sides,   and 
separate  me  from  them." 

Georgey  now  summoned  a  council  of  war,  and  having 
laid  this  letter  before  them,  without  a  word  of  comment, 
he  left  the  room.  It  received  their  unanimous  approval, 
which  they  signified  officially.  The  Russian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief received  the  letter  with  satisfaction,  and 
prepared  to  act  on  it.  Next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  a 
place  called  Szollos,  near  Vilagos,  where  two  roads  meet, 
the  mournful  ceremony  of  surrendeiing  their  arms  was 
performed  by  the  Hungarian  army.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  Georgey  repau-ed  to  the  spot,  at  the  head  of  his 
staff,  and  riding  forward  alone,  he  met  Count  Rudiger, 
who  also  advanced  alone  to  meet  him,  offering  his  right 
hand.  An  exclamation  bui'st  from  the  Hungarians  of 
joyful  surprise  at  this  proof  of  esteem  from  the  victor  to 
the  leader  of  the  vanquished.  The  Count  agreed  that 
the  general  officers  should  retain  their  arms,  and  all 
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possible  courtesy  was  shown  to  men  who  had  won  so 
many  laurels,  and  suffered  so  many  trials  for  their 
oonntry.  The  Hungarian  army  consisted  of  28,000 
men,  with  140  guns.  They  were  arranged  in  two  lines, 
the  cavalry  forming  the  wings.  The  Russian  army  was 
drawn  up  before  them  in  splendid  array  on  the  great 
plain.  At  four  o'clock  Gteorgey  and  his  generals  rode  for- 


infantry  were  piled  in  pyramids,  the  artillery  were 
drawn  close  together  and  unmanned,  the  flags  and 
standards  lay  prostrate  before  the  disarmed  ranks.  *  The 
Governors  of  the  various  Hungarian  strongholds  were 
ordered  to  surrender  them  at  once.  Klapka,  who  had 
a  powerful  garrison  in  Komom,  held  out  till*  he 
received  an  urgent  letter  from  Georgey,  commanding 


COUNT  CAVOUR. 


▼ard  in  the  front  between  the  two  armies,  Rudiger, 
with  his  staff,  riding  forward  to  meet  them,  the  drums 
at  the  same  time  beating  along  the  whole  Russian  line. 
Hie  in&ntry  laid  their  arms  on  the  ground,  two  yards  in 
front,  and  tiie  cavalry  hung  their  swords  on  the  pommels 
of  their  saddles,  the  Russians  presenting  arms  during  the 
operation.  At  a  second  roll  of  drums,  the  ranks  were 
broken,  the  cavalry  dismounted,  the  muskets  of  the 
163.— Nbw  Ssbixs. 


him  to  surrender.  "  General,"  he  said,  "  the  die  is  casf , 
our  hopes  are  crushed,  our  power  has  been  broken  by 
the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  aided  by  the  armies 
of  Russia.  The  struggles  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  great 
nation  were  fruitless,  and  it  wore  madness  to  persevei-e. 
General,  you  will  think  my  actions  at  Vilagos  myste- 
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rious  and  even  incredible.  I  will  explain  my  motives  to 
yon  and  to  the  world.  I  am  a  Hungarian.  I  love  my 
<x)ixntry  above  all  things,  and  I  followed  the  dictates  of 
my  heart,  which  urged  me  to  restore  peace  to  my  poor 
^and  mined  country,  and  thus  to  save  it  fi^om  perdi- 
tion." He  then,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  dictator,  sum- 
m.oned  Klapka  to  follow  his  example.  In  another 
communication  of  a  private  nature  addressed  to  the 
same  General,  Georgey  betrays  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
feelings,  respecting  some  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
"the  ruin  of  the  cause.  He  said,  *'  The  eternal  disunion 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  the  vulgar  jealousy 
-of  some  of  its  members,  have  brought  matters  to  the  point 
which  I  have  foreseen  since  April  last.  "When  I  passed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,  aad  gained  brilliant  advantages 
over  the  Russians,  the  Government  expressed  a  desire  to 
make  me  Commander-in-Chief.  Kossuth,  in  secret, 
named  Bem ;  but  the  nation  looked  for  my  appointment, 
for  Kossuth  had  given  a  perfidious  answer  to  the  Diet. 
Much  deceit  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  subsequent 
ovils."  The  soldiers  of  the  Komom  garrison  were  of- 
fered rank  in  the  Austrian  army  corresponding  to  their 
-own;  but  they  declined,  saying,  **We  will  serve  our 
•country  again,  if  need  be." 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Kossuth's  aGComit  of  the 
end,  which  he  gives  in  a  letter  to  Batl^^ani,  dated  Axad, 
August  1 1th.  He  says,  *  *  Georgey 's  oonquest  of 'Ofen  was 
the  last  gleam  of  the  setting  «nn  of 'the  Bepublic,  forim- 
mediatoly  afterwards  Dembinski  was  defeated  in  the 
north,  and  Perezel  in*the  south ;  ihen  Georgey  fell  into 
liis  fatal  position  st  Komom,  and  finally  Bem  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  iLiiders.  My  slender  hopes  of 
I)eing  able,  by  nsortzng  ^  extraordinary  measures,  to 
give  our  cause  a^aaozet&FVoniableinm  have  been  wholly 
^destroyed  by  tibe  flhamefiil  ingratitude  of  Greorgey ;  ^for 
the  sudden  revelation  and  eixeoniion'of  his  plans  whidi 
I  had  long  penadived  and  ^foored,  was  :a  treason^  the 
cause  of  the  nation,  andinfiiotad  on  me,  omd  through  me 
on  the  Bepublic,  a  daath-Hblow.  ((Stor  misfortune  ihas  oost 
us  200,000  cannon-Jbalk ;  .and  ^a  flight,  already  %ooome 
-dangerous,  is  the  gracve  of  so  many  ^lomms  wiotoxrieB. 
Our  cause  is  now  utterly  Jloet.  The  immense  iktigaes  I 
liave  lately  undezgone  ihave  wearied  my  spirits,  and 
shattered  my  bodily  strength.  I  sigh  for  repose.  My 
greatest  consolation  in  my  piesent  critical  position  is  the 
knowledge  that  those  most  dear  to  me  after  my  native 
land — my  family — are  in  safety."  * 

Paskiewitch  and  the  other  Eussian  generals  behaved 
to  the  vanquished  like  Christians  and  gentlemen. 
The  former  pleaded  earnestly  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austiia,  imploring  him  to  extend  his  clemency  to  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  insur- 
rection. But  the  Emperor  was  deeply  mortified  at  the 
humiliation  of  having  to  call  for  Russian  aid  c^^ainst  his 
own  rebellious  subjects ;  he  was  vexed  at  the  horror  the 
Himgarians  felt  about  surrendering  to  his  army,  as  well 
■as  jealous  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Muscovites.  He 
therefore    answered  the  Eussian  appeal,  that  he  had 
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sacred  duties  to  perform  towards  his  other  subjects, 
which,  as  well  as  the  general  good  of  his  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  consider.    The  warmest  apologists  of  Austria 
were  forced  to  condemn  the  vindictive  and  cruel  policy 
now  adopted.     "These  words,"  says  Alison,  "were  of 
ominous  import;  they  froze  every  heart  with  horror." 
G^eorgey  was  pardoned  and  offered  rank  in  the  Eussian 
army,  which  he  declined,  and  Klapka  escaped  by  the 
terms  of  his  capitulation ;  but  fourteen  other  Hungarian 
officers  of  the  highest  rank  were  cruelly  immolated  to 
Austrian    vengeance,     namely — General     Damjanics, 
Count    Leiningen    Sandor,    General    Count    Yicszey, 
General  Schwirdel,  General  Desewflfy,  General  Lagar, 
Count  Ernest  Kiss,  Count  Aulich,  Colonel  Zorot,  Colonel 
von  Poltenberg,  Major  Labour,  Captain  Knezich,  and 
Count  Czaiyi.     The   historian  just  quoted   remarks: 
"  The  death  on  the  scaffold  of  bravo  men,  whose  military 
exploits  had  recently  filled  all  Europe  with  admiration, 
excited  a  universal  feeling  of  horror.    They  all  behaved 
nobly.   Damjanics,  with  his  leg  broken,  was  conveyed  in 
a  carriage  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  spectator  of 
"the  deaths  of  his  friends.     *  It  is  strange,*  he  said,  *  that 
I  should  be  the  last  here.     I  used  to  be  the  first  in  the 
attack.' "  *    The  mass  of  the  Hungaiian  troops,  -with 
their  inferior  officers,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,   and    soon  arifter  70,000  of  them    entered  the 
Anstnan  mrvioe,  omd  were  drafted  into  other  provinces, 
to  assist  *in  keeping  down  iihe   democracy    and   the 
nationalities,  ^hioh  its  Gtjvomment  sought  in  vain  to 
con^pretednto  one  body  ipoli&c.     A  rather  farcical  con- 
ohifiion  df  the  horrid  Hm^ganon  drama  was  the  jealousy 
between  tthe  conquerors.    Haynau  .pubUshed  a  general 
order  congratalatizig  his  itroqps  on  tiieir  victories  over 
the  Hungarians,  wifiiout  tflie  slightest  allusion  to  the 
iBoaaiaiBi.     The  CzarTetiQiflted  in  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  on  which  he  asoribad  lOverything  to  their  valour, 
and  utterly  ignored  the  imstrians. 

But  lof  all  the  atrooitEBB  ^wdudh  stained  the  name  of 
Austria,  and  brought  down  upon  her  the  execration  of 
the  civilised  wodfl,  none^wBae  so  base  and  infamous  as  the 
judidial  murder  of  Count  iBafliyani.  Thig  illustrious 
man^Tas  sprmig  from  onerof  ihe  noblest  and  most  an- 
cient of  the  Hmygarian  ^oxiilies.  He  had  been,  through- 
out hispubHc  life,  the  consistent  supporter  of  the  liberal 
party,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  tho 
Hungarian  Parliament;  anxious  to  maintain  the  connec- 
tion wifli  Austria,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  his 
country  Testorod  to  her  ancient  rights  as  an  indopendeiit 
state,  united  by  the  crown  to  Austria,  just  as  Hanovor 
had  been  united  to  England.  When  the  troubles  com- 
menced in  1848,  he  exerted  himself  to  tho  utmost  as  a 
mediator,  going  frequently  to  Innspruck,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  offoct  a  reconciliation  between  the  Sovereign 
and  his  people.  Failing  in  this,  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Eisenberg.  In  December  he 
returned  to  Pesth,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Parliament,  where  he  always  counselled  moderation, 
and  endeavoured  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the  viol«ico 
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of  conflioting  parties.    When  it  was  proposed  to  move 
the  Diet  and  the  Goyemment  from  Pesth  to  Debrecsin,  he 
earnestly  protested  against  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of 
its  illegality;  and  he  made  a  final  effort  at  conciliation 
by  getting  a  deputation  appointed  to  wait  upon  Win- 
diflchgratz,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  the  King  and  his  country.    But  as  moderate 
refbrmpra  are  always  most  hated  by  despots  and  their 
tools,  the  Austrian  general,  though  he  received  the  de- 
putation, refused  to  see  its  most  distinguished  member, 
Count  Bathyani.    This  was  ominous.    On  the  8th  of 
January,  1849,  he  was  arrested  at  Pesth,  dragged  from 
the  drawing-room  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  incarcerated, 
first  at  Oedenburg,  next  at  Labak,  and  then  at  Pesth. 
After  nine  months*  confinement,  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  on  the  6th  of  October,  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Having  taken  leave 
of  his  wife,  he  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  to 
escape  the  in&my  of  such  a  death  by  opening  the  veins 
of  his  neck  with  a  blunt  paper-knife ;  but  the  attempt 
was  discovered,  and  the  surgeon  stopped  the  bleeding. 
The  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed  according  to  the 
letter.   Next  day  the  noble  patriot  was  shot,  dying  as  he 
Hved,  *  *  calm,  majestic,  and  conscious  of  innocence.  *'   His 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  lus  wife  and  children  went 
into  exile.    Count  Bathyani  was  a  Boman  Catholic.    He 
-   was  charged  with  having,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary, 
outstripped  the  administrative  limits  of  that  country,  and 
weakened  the  legal  bonds  established  by  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  the  empire,  of  having  joinedthe  insurgents, 
of  having  assembled  the  Diet  dissolved  by  his  Migesty, 
and  of  having  fortified  and  maintained  the  cause  of 
revolution.    But  a  fieur  heavier  indictment  might  have 
been  made  against  the  King  of  Hungary  himself,  as 
having  violated  the  pragmatic  sanction,  abolished  the 
constitution,  and  perfidiously  warred  against  the  liberty 
of  tiie  country  that  he  was  sworn  to  protect;  so  that  he 
was  far  the  greater  criminal,  and  if  justice  could  have 
prevailed,  would  have  been  much  more  deserving  of  the 
gallows. 

Kossuth,  Bom,  Dembinski,  and  some  thousands  of  the 
Hungarian  leaders,  found  refuge  at  Shumla,  within  the 
Turkish  frontier.  A  joint  and  imperative  demand  was 
made  by  Austria  and  Bussia  upon  the  Sultan  to  deliver 
them  np.  Tins  demand  was  enforced  by  two  envoys 
from  each  ceurt.  The  pressure  was  nobly  resisted  by  the 
Sultan,  who  refused  to  yield  to  a  demand  which  required 
him  to  violate  his  own  honour,  the  national  dignity,  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
hospitality.  He  took  this  decided  course  at  the  risk  of  a 
rupture  with  Bussia.  But  he  was  strongly  supported  by 
Jjord  Palmersten  and  the  French  Government.  The 
refugees,  numbering  about  5,000  men,  were  removed  to 
Kuthai,  in  Am  Minor,  where  they  remained  till  August 
22nd,  1851.  On  the  Ist  of  September  in  that  year  the 
ex-governor  of  Hungary  left  Turkey.  On  his  arrival  at 
MarseilleBy  he  was  refused  permission  to  travel  through 
France;  but  he  was  hospitably  received  at  Gibraltar 
and  Lisbon,  and  on  the  28th  of  October  arrived  safely 
in  England,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  unbounded 


enthusiasm.  In  about  a  month  he^^sailed  for  the  United 
States,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  European  des- 
potism, and  where  lus  progress  from  city^to  [city  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  popular  ovations.  \  Some  of  the 
other  refugees  conformed  to  the  Mussulman^fiaith,^which 
was  required  as  the  condition  of  their  continued  protec- 
tion. Bem  complied  at  once,  remarking  cavalierly^that 
his  mission  was  to  fight  against  Bussia,  not  to  dispute 
about  religion. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

lUly— Trlaraph  of  the  Berolotloii  at  MOan— Retreat  of  the  AiutrUn»- 
Revolation  at  Venice— Excitement  throogfaont  Italy-SicUy— Th 
ReroU  In  Palenno— Conoeetiona  by  the  King  of  Naples— A  ConalitoUo 
granted  to  Sicily- Insorrection  in  Naples -Berolt '.and  Bombardaiei) 
of  Meeaina— Reforma  at  Rome— The  Pope  compelled  to  dedare^Wi 
againitiAaairia—AaaaMination'of  Count  Roasi— Insorreotion  at^Rome— 
Attack  on  the  Qoirinal— The  Pope  a  Prisoner— His  Escape  in  Disguise 
to  Oaeta— His  Appeal  to  the  Catholic  Powecs— Garibaldi,  his  Career— 
A  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome— Piedmont^The  War  against  Au»ai*— 
Battle  of  Novara— Abdication  of  Charles  Albert— Peace  with  Aa»triii— 
Excitement  at  Turin— Revolt  of  Genoa— Rxpulsl<m  of  the  Sardbilan 
Garrison— The  City  reduced  by  General  Delia  Marmora— Interference 
of  Lord  Hardwicke— Dissolution  of  the  Sardinian  Parliament— Pro- 
damation  by  Victor  Emanuel— The  Siege  of  Venice— Reaction  in 
Central  Italy— Rome— The  Junta— The  Constituent  Assembly— The 
Roman  Republic— Protests  of  the  Pope— Interrention  of  the  Catholic 
Powers :  Naples,  Spahi,  Austria,  and  France— Massini— The  Roman 
Trtamrlrate— The  French  ExpediUon  to  Rome— Protests  of  the 
Romans  against  it— First  Attack  on  the  City  repulsed  with  great  loss  to 
the  French— Fruitless  NegotUtions— The  Siege  and  Capture  of  Rome— 
Prooeedhigs  of  the  Conquerors— Restoration  of  tbe  Pope— Policy  of 
the  French  Govemment— De  Tocqueville— Thiers  and  Louis  Napoleon  on 
the  Roman  Question— French  Occupation  of  Rome— Garibaldi's  Legion 
—The  General  a  Fugitive— Death  and  Burial  of  his  Wife— He  is  offered 
a  Command  hi  the  United  SUtee— Parliamentary  Debates  ou  the 
Italian  Question. 

Italy,  of  all  the  countries  on  tlie  Continent,  was  most 
predisposed  for  revolution  in  1848.  In  feet,  the  train 
had  long  been  laid  in  that  country — ^rather,  a  number  of 
trains— designed  to  blow  up  the  despotisms  under  whidi 
the  people  had  been  so  grievously  oppressed.  Mazzini, 
the  prince  of  political  conspirators,  had  been  diligently 
at  work,  and  the  Carbonari  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  organising  their  associations,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  action.  The  hopes  of  the  Italian  people  had 
been  greatly  excited  by  the  luiexpected  liberalism  of 
the  new  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  who  startled  the  world  by  the 
novelty  of  his  reforming  policy.  In  1846  he  succeeded 
Gregory  XVI.,  under  whose  govemment  the  abuses  of 
the  most  odious  despotism  that  had  ever  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  accumulated  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to 
be  perfectly  intolerable  to  its  victims,  and  the  condition 
of  the  Papal  States  was  regarded  as  the  great  scandal  of 
Christendom.  The  new  Pope,  however,  feeling,  no  doubt, 
that  the  only  way  of  saving  the  Papacy  in  their  revolu- 
tionary outbreak,  which  even  the  arms  of  Austria  could 
not  long  prevent,  set  about  the  work  of  reformation  with 
so  much  earnestness,  that  he  became  the  most  popular 
pope  that  ever  occupied  the  Vatican.  *  *  Viva  Pio  Nom  I " 
became  the  cry  of  the  revolutionary  party  throughout 
all  the  minor  states  of  Italy.  The  Duke  of  Lucca  had 
been  induced  to  make  some  concessions  in  1847,  of 
which  he  immediately  repented,  and  fled  from  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  rose  tn  masse,  and  constituted  them- 
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"•elres  a  civic  gQard.  A  deputation  "was  sont,  requesting 
inm.  io  return  to  his  dominions,  Vhich.  he  declined,  but 
4ippointed  a  regency.  In  order  to  coerce  him  to  come,  it 
■was  proposed  to  seize  his  revenue  [and  sequestrate  his 
palace.  The  men  turned  out  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
^omen  in  bands  paraded  the  streets,  carrying  the  ponti- 
'fical  colours.  The  plan  had  the  desired  effect :  the  Duke 
xMime  back,  and  was  received  with  great  enthuaiaflm. 
In  Tuscany,  also,  the  Grand  Duke  made  concessions  to 
the  people.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  revolutionary 
pai'ty  in  other  states  was  inspired  with  the  greatest 
•confidence  by  these  successes.  At  Ploronce,  a  national 
guard  was  appointed.  At  night,  10,000  national  guards 
■assembled,  and  marched  in  torchlight  procession,  pre- 
ceded by  the  busts  of  Pius  IX.  and  Leopold  11.,  the 
"whole  city  being  illuminated,  and  the  houses  decoratod 
■rath  the  national  flag.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1848, 
<  harles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  promulgated  a  new 
"O  institution,  in  the  preamble  of  which  he  said  — 
*'Now,  therefore,  that  the  times  are  ripe  for  greater 
things,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  Italy,  wo  hesitate  no  longer  to  give  our 
people  the  most  solemn  proof  that  we  are  able  to  give  of 
the  faith  which  we  continue  to  repose  in  their  devotion 
«nd  discretion."  The  constitution  was  to  consist  of 
CJhambers,  accompanied  by  guarantees  of  freedom,  two 
formed  as  neai^y  as  possible  after  the  model  of  the 
Eritish  constitution,  and  evidently  serving  as  an  example 
to  the  German  States  in  the  constitutions  which  they  pro- 
mulgated during  the  same  year.  In  adopting  this  course, 
the  King  knew  well  that  he  was  giving  mortal  ofience  to 
Austria,  whose  troops  were  stationed  along  his  frontier, 
menacing  his  independence.  Austrian  troops  also  had 
been  ordered  to  occupy  Ferrara,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  Pope.  When  this  was  done,  Charles  Albert  offered 
to  assist  liis  holiness  with  an  army  to  repel  the  invasion, 
it  being  his  duty,  he  said,  as  an  Italian  power,  to  cause 
all  the  states  of  the  Peninsula  to  be  respected,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  the  reforming  King  went  on  a  visit  to  Q^noa, 
where  he  was  received  with  tumultuous  acclamation, 
l>eing  met  at  the  gates  by  50,000  persons,  who  followed 
him  in  procession  to  his  palace,  bearing  popular  banners 
4Wid  devices.  In  the  evening  he  rode  through  the 
streets  amidst  the  crowds  of  rejoicing  people,  when  he 
was  greeted  with  loud  cries  of  *  *  Amnesty !  amnesty  I '  *  It 
is  said  that  he  was  affected  to  tears,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands,  exclaimed — **  My  people,  my  brethren,  what 
you  ask  shall  be  done.  You  shall  be  satisfied.  I  will 
accord  all  that  can  make  you  happy.'* 

The  aspirations  of  the  people  for  freedom  were  very 
differently  regarded  by  the  Government  in  Lombardy, 
which  groaned  under  the  iron  despotism  of  Austria. 
The  arrival  of  a  now  archbishop  at  Milan,  in  September, 
1847,  was  the  occasion  of  a  seditious  demonstration  in 
the  streets,  when  loud  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  Aus- 
triansl"  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  Government 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  in 
that  province;  and,  in  order  to  retaliate  upon  it,  the 
liberal  party  resolved   to    discontinue    smoking.      To 


smoke,  consequently,  became  a  proof  of  loyalty,  and 
not  to  smoke  a  proof  of  disaffection.  The  Austnans 
resented  this  anii-tobaoco  movement,  and  resolved  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Aooordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  Jairaaiy, 
1648,  the  ti*oops  were  amply  supplied  with  unsaleable 
cagaaSy  and  ordered  to  smoke  them  ostontatioufily  in  the 
streets.  This  insolent  defiance  by  the  foreign  troops 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  people  were  annoyed,  and 
insulted  the  troops;  the  latter  drew  their  swoi-ds,  kill- 
ing some,  and  wounding  many.  This  incident  for- 
mshed  tiie  occasion  for  the  only  response  the  Auatnan 
Govemmant  woukL  deign  to  give,  at  that  time,  to  the 
demand  for  leform.  Marshal  Badetaky  was  the  Com- 
mander-in-Ghiflf  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Milan.  On  the  loth  of  January 
he  issued  a  .general  order  to  his  troops,  in  which  he 
said— ''The  efforts  of  fanatics,  and  a  false  spirit  of 
innovation,  will  be  shivered  against  your  courage  and 
fidelity  like  glass  striking  against  a  rook.  My  hand  still 
firmly  holds  this  sword  that  during  sixty-five  years  I 
have  carried  with  honour  upon  so  many  fields  of  battle. 
I  still  know  how  to  use  it  to  protect  the  peace  of  a 
country  only  lately  so  happy,  and  ^^diich  a  furious 
faction  threftt>enR  to  predpitate  ipto  incalculable  misery." 
This  was  followed  up,  early  in  Februaiy,  by  a  letter 
to  the  Viceroy  .from  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  already  done  for  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  king- 
dom all  that  the  Viceroy  had  thought  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  different  provinces; 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  further  conces- 
sions ;  and  that  if  disturbances  occurred,  he  relied  on 
the  courage  and  loyalty  of  his  troops.  Thus  challenged 
and  defied,  the  people  of  Lombardy  sullenly  awaited  the 
time  when  they  might  dare  to  strike  their  tyrants.  The 
French  Bevolution  came  opportunely  for  their  purpose ; 
but  they  felt  that  their  time  had  not  fully  come  till  the 
Imperial  power  had  succumbed  to  revolution  in  Vienna. 
It  was  then  felt  that  Austria's  ^tremity  was  Italy's 
opportunity.  The  Milanese,  however,  made  a  pre- 
liminary effort  to  obtain  by  peaceful  means  the  conces- 
sions they  required.  They  demanded,  in  the  first  place, 
the  suppression  of  the  old  police,  by  which  they  had 
been  so  long  tormented,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
force,  subject  to  the  municipal  authorities;  the  aboHtion 
of  the  laws  regarding  state  offences,  and  the  immediate 
liberation  of  political  prisoners,  by  whom  the  gaols  were 
filled ;  a  provisional  regency  of  the  kingdom ;  liberty  of 
the  press ;  and  the  convocation  of  the  district  counoils  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  national  assembly. 

Of  course  these  demands  were  disregarded.  On  the 
17  th  of  March,  however,  the  Milanese  became  impatient 
and  clamorous,  and  assembled  in  large  numbers  around 
the  Government  House.  In  order  to  disperse  them,  the 
soldiers  fired  blank  cartridge.  At  this  moment  a  filery 
youth  appeared,  shouting  "  Viva  V Italia!"  and  then, 
apparently,  gave  the  preconcerted  signal  by  firing  a 
pistol  at  the  troops.  Instantly  the  guards  wdre  over- 
powered, the  Vice-Gbvemor,  O'Donnell,  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  the  success  of  the  movement  was  quickly 
signalised  by  the  floating  of  the  tri-oolour  over  tiie 
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jiolace.    That  niglit  and  the  next  day  (Saturday)  the 
people  were  busily  ocoupied  in  the  erection  of  barri- 
cades.    The  bells  of  Milan  tolled   early  on  Sunday 
morning,  summoning  the  population,  not  to  worship, 
bat  to  battle.    An  immense  tri-colour  flag  floated  &om 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  under  that  emblem  of 
revolution  the  unarmed  people,  men  and  women,  foug^ 
^eroely  against  Badetsky's  Imperial  troops,  and  in  spite 
of  bis  raking  cannon,  for  Ave  days.    It  was  the  most 
terrific  scene  of  street  fighting  by  an  enraged  people  wbo 
had  broken  their  chains  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  world.    Every  stronghold  was  defended 
by  camion,  and  yet  one  by  one  they  all  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  people,  till  at  last  the  troops  remained 
masters  of  only  the  gates  of  the  city.    But  the  walls 
were   scaled    by    emissaries,  who    announced    to    the 
besieged  that  Payia  and  Brescia  were  in  open  insurrec- 
tion, and  that  the  Archduke,  son  of  the  Viceroy,  had 
been  taken  prisoner.     The  citizens  also  conmiunicated 
with  the  insurgent   population  outside  by  means  of 
small  balloons,   containing   proclamations,  requesting 
them  to  break  down  the  bridges  and  destroy  the  roads, 
to  prevent  reinforcements  coming  to  the  Austrians. 

In  vain  the  Austrian  cannon  thundered  from  the 
Tosa  and  Bomagna  gates.     The  undaunted  peasantry 
prised  forward  in  increasing  numbers,  and  carried  the 
positions.     E-adetsky  was  at  length  compelled  to  order  a 
retieat,  wbicli  he  accounted  for  thus : — **  Soldiers,  the 
treachery  of  our  allies,  the  fury  of  an  enraged  people, 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  oblige  me  to  abandon 
this  city  of  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  position  on 
another  lino,  from  which,  at  your  head,  I  can  return  to 
victory."      Ho  retired  to  Orema,  where  he  issued   an 
onier  stating  that  the  severest  discipline  should  be  main- 
tained ;  and  that  if  any  person  was  found  with  arms  in 
hia  hands,  he  should  be  handed  over  to  a  military  com- 
misBion,  ancU  if  convicted,  immediately  shot     In  the 
masntizae,  a  Provisional  Qovernment  was  appointed  at 
l£lan,  which  issued  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  Italians  to 
nse  in  arms*      **  "We  have  conquered,"  they  said;  "  we 
have  oompelled  the  enemy  to  fly."    The  proclamation 
also  intiniated   that  Charles  Albert  was  hastening  to 
their  aasistaiice,  '*to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  glorious 
revohition,"  to  fightthe  last  battle  of  independence  and 
the  ItaHaa  Union.    Yenice  quickly  followed  the  example 
of  Militn,   aiii4>ping  asunder  the  Austrian  chains,  and 
estahlialiing  a  Provisional  Government     The  Common 
CoaBoO.  had  met  to  consider  what  concessions  should 
be  required  from  ^le  Austrian  Qevemor ;  and  they  re- 
solved Hiat  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them  than  the 
poaseflfiion  of  their  own  fortifications  and  their  own  arms* 
Thia  demand  being  of  course  refused,  the  insurrection 
commenoed.      The  first  movement  of  the  insurgents  was 
to  hbecate  the  political  prisoners.     Among  these  was 
Mtuiin,  who  afterwsa!d8  so  gloriously  defended  the  city 
ftgainst  the   Austrians.      He  was    borne   in    triumph 
through  tii0  streets,  and  became  at  once  the  leader  of 
the  revoliition.      He  seized  the  keys  of  the  arsenaL    The 
workiaen  of  that  establishment  killed  Colonel  Marino- 
Tidi.    The  OoYBrnoT  of  the  city  seemed  paralysed,  and 


resigned  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  military 
commander,  who  threatened  to  destroy  the  city;  but 
seeing  the  whole  population  were  united,  firm,  and  reso- 
lute, he  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  which  was 
evacuated  by  the  troops,  leaving  behind  them  "all  the 
mihtary  stores,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Im- 
mediately on  their  departure  a  republic  was  proclaimed; 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  fEict  was  announced  to< 
Lombardy  in  the  following  address : — 

**  Wo  hailed  with  infinite  joy  the  account  of  the 
emancipation  of  our  generous  sister  of  Lombardy.  On 
the  very  day  when,  you  shook  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  a 
Provisional  Gfovemment  of  the  Venetian  Eepublic  was- 
proclaimed  here,  under  the  glorious  banner  of  St.  Mark. 
We  are  influenced  by  no  local  pregudice ;  we  are,  above 
all,  Italians,  and  the  ensign  of  St.  Mark  figures  on 
the  tri-colourod  banner.  We  are  united  to  you,  Lom- 
bards, not  only  by  the  tie  of  affection,  but  also  by  a 
community  of  misfortunes  and  hopes.  When  the 
hallowed  soil  of  the  country  shall  have  ceased  to  bo 
sullied  by  the  feet  of  the  foreign  oppressor,  we  shall 
join  you  in  discussing  the  form  of  Government  most 
conducive  to  our  common  glory." 

The  enthusiasm  which  now  pervaded  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula  was  unbounded,  and  broke  forth  in  frantic 
expressions  of  joy  and  triumph.  The  days  of  Con- 
tinental despotism  seemed  numbered  at  last.  The  re- 
public had  been  established  in  France ;  the  Emperor  had 
fled  from  Vienna ;  his  greatest  general,  and  one  of  his 
best  armies,  had  been  driven  from  Milan,  by  the  armed 
people,  with  the  assistance  of  some  thousands  of  Italian 
troops,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Imperial  eagles. 
Everything  promised  well  for  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom  and  unity.  The  Italian  troops  stationed  at 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  Jrescia,  and  Eovigo  joined  the 
insurgents.  The  Austrian  garrisons  were  compelled  to 
abandon  Padua  and  several  other  places,  while  the  great 
fortress  of  Verona  was  held  with  difficulty.  In  the 
south  of  Italy,  the  cause  of  despotism  was  going  down 
rapidly.  Deceived  by  the  promises  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  people  of  SicUy  resolved  to  trust  him  no 
longer.  In  January,  1848,  an  address  to  the  Sicilians 
was  issued  from  Palermo,  which  stated  that  prayers, 
paciflc  protestations,  and  demonstrations  had  aU  been 
treated  by  Ferdinand  with  contempt.  Were  they,  a 
people  bom  free,  now  loaded  with  chains,  and  reduced 
to  misery,  to  delay  any  longer  the  assertion  of  their 
rights?  No!  At  the  break  of  day,  on  January  the 
12th,  they  would  see  the  signal  for  the  glorious  era  of 
universal  regeneration.  Palermo  would  receive  with 
transport  every  Sicilian  who  should  come  armed  to 
sustain  the  common  cause,  and  establish  reformed  in- 
stitutions, **  in  conformity  with  the  progress  and  will  of 
Italy  and  of  Pius  IX."  Property  was  to  be  respected,, 
robbery  was  to  be  punished  as  high  treason,  and  whoever 
was  in  want  would  be  supplied  at  the  common  charge. 
The  King's  birthday  was  kept  at  Palermo  by  unfurling 
the  banner  of  revolution,  and  calling  the  citizens  to  arms.. 
The  royal  troops  retired  into  the  barracks,  the  forts,  and 
the  palace,  leaving  the  streets  and  squares  in  possession 
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of  the  insurgents.  They  began,  however,  to  shell  the 
city,  till  a  united  remonstranoe  from  the  consuls  ob- 
tained a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  garrison  was 
soon  reinforced  by  6,000  men,  conveyed  by  nine 
steamers  from  Naples.  But  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  that  city,  the  danger  of  another  insurrection  there, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Sicilians,  caused  the  weak 
and  wavering  King,  Ferdinand  11.,  to  yield;  and,  on 
the  28th  of  Januaiy,  a  royal  decree  appeared  upon  the 
walls  of  Naples,  granting  a  constitution  for  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Orders  were  sent  the  same 
day  to  Palermo  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  and  an  amnesty  for  political  offences  soon  was  pub- 
lished. .  The  troops  remained  in  the  garrison,  however, 
and  occasional  conflicts  took  place  between  them  and 
the  citizens  tUl  the  2nd  of  May,  when  an  armistice  was 
agreed  to,  which  lasted  to  the  2nd  of  August.  In  the 
meantime,  the  elections  had  taken  place  under  the  new 
constitution,  which  the  King  had  promulgated ;  but  the 
Chamber  proceeded  to  modify  it,  to  which  the  King  ob- 
jected. The  people,  led  on  by  the  National  Guard, 
which  had  been  established,  determined  to  support  the 
Assembly.  On  the  loth  of  March,  therefore,  barricades 
were  erected  in  the  streets,  the  royal  palace  was  occu- 
pied by  troops,  and  artillerymen  stood  by  their  guns 
with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands.  The  accidental 
filing  of  a.  gun  led  to  a  collision  with  the  Swiss  troops ; 
thereupon,  a  tremendous  battle  commenced,  which 
lasted  for  eight  hours,  the  lazzaroni  fighting  against 
the  citizens,  and  committing  such  atrocities,  that  the 
French  Admiral,  Bandin,  wl\o  had  a  squadron  in  the 
bay,  threatened  to  land  a  force  to  prevent  further 
violence  and  bloodshed,  if  the  slaughter  continued. 
The  troops  then  ceased  firing;  but  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  the  National  Guard  was  disbanded,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  dissolved. 

The  Sicilian  Chambers  met  on  the  13th  of  April,  and 
voted  the  deposition  of  the  Boyal  fiimily  of  Naples.  It 
was  resolved  to  elect  a  new  king,  and  to  join  the  league 
for  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  prince  chosen  King 
of  Sicily  was  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  Charles 
Albert,  with  the  titie  of  Albert  Amedeus  I.,  King  of 
Sicily.  Messina  had  revolted,  and  a  fleet  was  sent 
from  Naples  to  reduce  it.  A  bombardment  commenced, 
September  3,  and  was  continued  night  and  day.  The 
insurgents  bravely  deifended  themselves  tiU  their  pro- 
visions were  exhausted,  and  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
stand  to  their  guns.  Their  ammunition  had  been  all 
consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  reinforcements  by 
thousands  were  poured  in  from  a  fleet  of  Neapolitan 
steamers.  The  city  was  now  on  fire  in  every  quarter. 
The  insurgents  were  imable  to  return  a  single  shot. 
The  victorious  royalists  then  began  to  massacre  the  un- 
resisting inhabitants.  They  fled  in  every  direction  from 
their  murderous  assailants,  10,000  of  them  finding 
shelter  on  board  French  and  English  vessels,  while  the 
Bourbon  standard  floated  over  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Messina. 

The  Pope  had  been  labouring  to  satisfy  his  subjects 
by  effecting  some  mitigation  of  the  ecclesiastical  sjrstem 


of  government.     He  had  promulgated  a  plan  for  the 
organisation  of  the  executive  in  nine  departments;  the 
chiefs  of  which  were  to  compose  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
to  consist  partly  of  laymen,  with  a  cardinal  as  secretary. 
This  ConstUta  was  to  examine  all  public  measures,  and 
approve  of  them  before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
Sovereign.     The  admission  of  the  lay  element  by  the 
Gbvemi^ent  was  in  itself  a  considerable  revolution;  but 
it  was  only  inserting  the  wedge  which  the  revolutionary 
hammer  was  to  drive  through  the  heart  of  the  Papal 
Government.    Before  the  French  Bevolution,  Pio  Nono 
was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  set  an  example  of  pro- 
gress to  his  sons  on  other  despotic  thrones ;   but  that 
event  gave  Continental  society  such  a  tremendous  start 
forward,  that  the  reforming  Pope  was  left  fax  behind. 
He  still,  however,  determined  to  advance  in  the  path  of 
progress  as  £ELr  as  he  could  safely  do,  saving  the  supreme 
rights  of  the  Apostolic  See.    Therefore,  on  the  14th  of        ' 
March  he  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  grant 
of  a  new  constitution  to  his  subjects,   in  which  he 
observed  that,  as  his  neighbours  had  decided  that  the 
people  were  already  ripe  for  the  benefits  of  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  not  merely  consulaiive 
but  deliberative,  he  was  unwilling  to  think  less  worthily 
of  his  own  subjects,  or  to  repose  less  fedth.  in  their  grati- 
tude towards  him  and  the  Church.    In  truth  the  people 
were  requiring  of  him  some  very  painful  sacrifices ;  &ot 
only  that  he  should  radically  change   a  government 
which  rested  upon  the  claim  of  Divine  rig^ht,  but  that  ho 
should  join  the  revolution  in  Italy,  and  declare  war 
against  his  most  powerful  friend    and  protector,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.    A  body  of  Boman  voluuteers  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Italian  army  under  Clharles 
Albert.     Among  these  was  Signer  CafiS^  an  eminent 
artist,  whose  dead  body  was  found  ha&ging  on  a  tree 
near  Verona,  with  this  inscription  appended  to  it :  * '  This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  crusaders  of    l^us  IX.  are 
treated."     The  news  of  this    insult  exasperated  the 
Bomans  to  the  utmost.    They  assembled  in  multitudes, 
loudly  demanding  that  war  should  be  declared  against 
Austria.    On  the  1st  of  May  the  Pope  yielded  to  their 
demand,  and  war  was  proclaimed.     Soon  after  a  very 
liberal  administration  was  appointed,  wIlo  issued  a  pro- 
gramme declaring  that  they  would  liold    **  especially 
dear  the  sacred  cause  of  Italy ;  "  that  they  would  study 
the  evils  luider  which  the   people  sufifered,    and  the 
grievances  of  the  working  classes ;  that  Home  sihould  not 
yield  to  any  coimtry  in  the  world  in  social  progress  or 
civil  perfection ;  and  that  they  would  imitate  every  one 
of  the  improvements  which  the  importanoe  of  the  ago 
demanded  from  modem  science. 

The  populace,  however,  became  gradually  more  un- 
manageable. The  cardinals  were  insulted  wherever 
they  appeared  in  the  streets.  In  the  new  administra- 
tion. Count  Bossi — ^formerly  Ambassador  fix>m  France- 
occupied  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  Se  was  the 
object  of  popular  distrust ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  by 
his  temporising  policy,  and  the  feint  of  practical  re- 
forms, he  was  merely  trying  to  gain  time,  and  to  delude 
the  people — so,  at   least,  thought    the    revolutionary 
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pai-ty.  The  loth  of  November  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  opening  of  the  Chambers.  There  was  great 
public  excitement  on  the  occasion ;  but  no  serious  dis- 
turbance was  apprehended.  The  day  was  signalised, 
however,  by  an  outrage  with  which  all  Europe  was 
shocked.  It  is  stated  that  the  secret  societies  had  ar- 
ranged it  beforehand,  and  that  the  assassin  intnisted 
with  the  execution  of  the  deed  had  practised  on  a  block, 
that  he  might  not  miss  his  aim.  Count  Eossi,  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy,  had  received  several  warnings 
in  anonymous  letters,  and  even  one  from  a  priest,  who, 
in  order  to  save  him,  broke  the  seal  of  the  confessional. 
But  the  courageous  Minister  disregarded  all  those  warn- 
ings. When  he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  at  the  door 
of  the  Assembly,  he  was  assailed  with  shouts  of  execra- 
tion. As  he  ascended  the  steps  the  crowd  pressed  round 
him,  cries  were  heard,  uplifted  daggei-s  gleamed,  and, 
turning  suddenly  round  towards  some  one  who  men- 
tioned his  name,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  neck,  and 
dropped  dead  on  the  spot.  A  number  of  persons  with 
Yicenza  medals  closed  round  the  body,  while  the  assassin 
quietly  walked  off,  and  was  lo.st  in  the  crowd,  no 
attempt  whatever  being  made  to  an-cst  him. 

The  murder  of  Count  Eossi  was  one  of  the  woi-st 
deeds  that  stained  the  annals  of  revolution  in  IS  IS.  A 
man  of  humble  origin,  ho  had  risen  by  his  talent  and 
industiy  to  the  highohst  reputation  as  an  advocate. 
Having  settled  at  Genoa  as  a  political  refugee,  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  the  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter, won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  lie  was 
a  professor  of  law  there,  and  a  member  of  the  Diet. 
Attracted  by  his  learning  and  talents,  Guizot  invited 
him  to  Paris  in  1833.  There  he  rose  so  rapidly,  that  he 
was  created  a  peer  in  1839 ;  and  in  1845  ho  was  sent 
as  French  Ambassador  to  Home.  It  was  thxxragh  his 
influence  and  advice  that  Pius  IX.  entered  on  his  career 
of  reform.  He  went  heartily  with  the  mx>vement  for 
Italian  independence,  and  sent  hia  son  to  the  army  of 
Charles  Albert;  but  the  successes  of  Eadeteky,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned,  seemed  to  extinguish  his  hopes.  He  was 
living  ill' retirement,  when  the  Pope  appealed  to  him  to 
form  a  liberal  Ministry — a  task  which  he  undertook  on  the 
16th  of  September,  and  had  been  only  one  short  month  in 
power  when,  ha  wsw  cut  off.  At  that  tim.e  there  was  no 
class  ^f  statesnaiL  so  hateful  to  the  Eed  Eepublicans  as 
those  nKxleaate  man.  who  endeavoured  to  establish  con- 
stitutional goveimmfflif-p.  Had  Eossi  been  spared,  ho 
would  hjme  dona  for  the  Eoman  States,  as  far  as  the 
Papal  syetem  parmitted,  what  Cavour  afterwards  did  for 
the  whole' of  Italy. 

It  is  stated  that  after  the  murder  of  Eossi,  the  As- 
sembly wenfc  on.  with  tiie  business  of  the  day  as  if 
nothing  had  happened^  taking  no  notice  of  the  outrage  ; 
and  that  in  tha  afternoon  a  crowd  of  persons  paraded 
the  streets,  with-  colours  flying,  carrying  banners,  and 
singing  in  honour  of  the  assassin.  The  French  am- 
bassador at  Eome,  M.  Harcourt,  in  a  dispatch  to  his 
own  Government,  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  city  at  this  ciisis.  On  the  16th  of  November, 
the  day  after  the  assassination,  an  immense  multitude 


proceeded  to  tho  Quirinal,  with  a  programme  drawn 
up  at  the  Popular  Club.     It  called  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  ministry,  the  election  of  a  constituent  assembly, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.     One  hundred 
Swiss  soldiers,  with  a  body  guard,  formed  the  Pope's 
sole  protection.     When  the  Swiss  saw  the  hostile  de- 
monstration, they  immediately  closed  the  gates,  just  as 
the  diplomatic  corps  had  entered,  hastening  to  surround 
tho  sovereign  pontiff,  and  give  him  their  moral  support. 
The  people  first  thundered  for  admission  at  the  gates, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  set  the  principal  one  on  fire. 
A  few  shots  from  the  Swiss  caused  the  assailants  to 
withdraw.     They  were  dispersing,  when  the  civic  guard, 
the  gendarmerie,  the  troops  of  tho  line,  and  the  Eoman 
Legion,   numbering  some  thousands,  all  in  uniform, 
with  tho  militaiy  band  at  their  head,  marshalled  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle,  and  began  to  fii'e  at  the  palace 
windows.     One  of  the  cardinals  was  shot  dead  in  his 
chamber.     The  Swiss  defended  the  palace  with  their 
usual  fidelity,  and  the  insurgents  were  obliged  to  bring 
cannon  to  force  tho  gates.    Tho  Pope,  who  showed  much 
coolness  and  courage  on  this  trying  occasion,  when  de- 
fended by  a  handful  of  foreign  soldiers,  many  of  them 
no  doubt  Protestants,  against  his  own  people;  but  he 
saw  that  resistance  was  impossible,  and  to  avoid  the 
shedding  of  blood*  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  tho 
insui'gents,    and   signed    the    decree,    appointing    the 
ministers,  whose  names  they  had  inscribed  upon  a  flag. 
At  their  head  were  two  of  the  revolutionary  loEiders, 
Mamiani   and   Galtelli.      At  first  the  Pope  said,  "I 
cannot  sign  that;  it  is  against  my  oonscienoe.!'    But  the 
cries  were  raised  louder  and  louder,  **  Sign !  a^gn  \ "     Hb 
did  sign  at  length,  and  then  the  city  was  illiiTninRtad, 
and  the  people  shouted  joy&dly  through  the  stroite, 
* '  The  Sovereign  has  given  us  a  ropubhc."     ThmnnflflirA 
he  took  no  part   in.  public    affiurs,  and    nHnainsd.  a 
piisoner  in  his  palaca^  though  tha  GoTemmsmt  ^was  stfll 
carried  on  his  naina.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  head  of  the  Eomaa  Catholio  Church  would  remain 
long  in  that  position.     Bat  tke  diffiouity  waa  to  got  out 
of  the  oity  unobsenFad^    IDte  plaa  adoptedj  aiifM)eeded 
admirably.     The  BavadkuL  ambassador  paidi  Tiim  a  visit 
in  his  oarriaga  with  t^K>  footman,  one  of  whom  aaife  be- 
side the  coachman.    Tha  Pope  drevad  Tn'mw^lf  in  tbis 
man's  suit  of  livery,  took  his  place  in  the  boK,  and 
passed  out  undetected.    Arrived  at  tha  ambaasador's 
rosidenoa  in  the  suburbs,  the  livaiy  was  exohanged  for 
the  costume  of  a  chaplain,  sod  the  Pope  thus  attired 
travelled  to  Gaeta  in  the  caiaiage  with  tha  anabaaeador. 
Count  de  Spaur. 

There  the  Pope  had  raooursa  ta  his  appjpcipijate 
weapons,  andfdiminatad  anatfimnas  against  bis  enemies. 
His  thunders  excitad  only  rwiifiirift  amidst  the  roar  of 
autiUery,  or  tha  shouts  gf  an  insurgent  democracy. 
But  the  earnest  appeals  which  he  made  to  the  great 
Catholic  Powers  had  a  different  effect.  He  recited  all 
the  acts  that  he  had  done  in  promoting  tbe  cause  of 
reform,  all  the  concessions  he  had  made,  and  declared 
that  the  revolutionary  decrees  he  had  signed  were 
extorted  by  direct  compulsion,  and  were  therefore  null 
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and  void.   But  he  was  ob^red  by  none ;  even  Latoor,  the 
commander  of  the  Swiss  guard,  declined  to  obey  an  order 
from  him  te  move  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier  for  his  pro- 
tection.   He  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  fraternised  with 
the  ciyic  authorities.     6ome  of  the  soldiers  returned 
hcHiie ;  ethers,  induding  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  took 
service  with  the  demooratic  party.    Gkinbaldi,  who  had 
ratomed  from  Bouth  America,  now  appeared  again  on 
the  Italian  stage.    Bom  at  Nice  ia  1807,  he  took  very 
early  to  a  seafaring  life,  partly  from  love  of  adventure. 
Having  returned  to  Italy,  he  got  mixed  up  in  a  con- 
spiracy  m  oonneotiQn   with   Mazzini    against  Charles 
Albert,  in  oomsequenoe  of  which  he  was  condemned  to 
death  in  his  absence,  and  outlawed.     He  escaped  to 
Fiance,  and  evinced  his  humanity  and  moral  courage  by 
attending  the  patients  in  a  cholera  hospital  at  Mar- 
seilles when  abandoned  by  the  nurses.    He  then  went 
to  Africa  ae  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
>South  America,  where  he  fought  in  the  service  of  the 
Bepublic  of  Bio  Grande  against  Brazil,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  cruelly  tortured.    He  subsequently 
commanded  an  Italian  legion  of  800  men  against  the 
Dictator  Bosas.    After  a  career  of  stirring  adventures 
and  perils,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  heroic 
wife,  he  returned  to  Italy,  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  aiding  in  the  liberation  of  his  natiye  country. 
He  had  oollected  together  about  3,000  yolunteers  and 
refogeee,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Borne  at  the  end  of 
January,  1849.    A  constituent  assembly  was  conyoked, 
by  which  the  Pope  was  dethroned,  and  a  republic  pro- 
oliiimed«     The  whole  of  Central  Italy  was  now  eman- 
cipated. The  petty  despots  were  all  deposed  and  banished, 
and  the  ^preat  work  which  remained  to  be  accomplished 
by  their  united  forces  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian 
annies  from  the  Peninsula. 

The  leader  in  this  great  undertaking,  as  we  have 
already  eeen,  was  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia.    He 
opened  Ins  Parliament  in  person  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1849,  when   lie  delivered  a  lengthy  speech,  in  which 
he  fiilly   expounded   his    policy.      *^  A  constitutional 
Government,"   he   said,    "turns  on  two   pivots  —  the 
king  and  the  people.    The  first  is  the  symbol  of  unity 
and  power ;    tho  second,  that  of  liberty  and  progress. 
I  have  aooomplished  my  duty  by  granting  free  institu- 
tiona  to  tlie  nation,  by  conferring  offices  and  honour  on 
nierit,  and  not  on  fortune ;  by  composing  my  court  of 
the  cfaoeen  men  of  the  state ;  and  by  devoting  my  life 
And  that  of  my  sons  to  the  salvation  and  independence 
oi  the  ooontry.    Tou  have  nobly  assisted  me  in  that 
difficult   task.      Continue  to  co-operate  with  me,  and 
rest  aasnred.  that  the  intimate  union  of  our  endeavours 
must  produce  common  felicity  and  security.    We  shall 
be  aided  in  that  glorious  mission  by  the  affection  and 
ee^teeoi  of  the  most  civilised  and  illustrious  nations  of 
Eurape ;  and,  in  particular,  by  those  who  are  united  to 
uj  1^  the  common  ties  of  nationality  and  country'.  *'  He 
^]K^  cf  hia  land  and  sea  forces  as  being  in  the  best 
I^oaaible  condition,  and  fiill  of  national  ardour.    He  in- 
vited the  nation  to  co-operate  in  the  great  struggle 
▼hich  was   impending,  and  which  the   mediation   of 


France  and  England  was  designed,  if  possible,  to  avert. 
Badetzky,  when  ho  retreated  from  Milan  to  take  up 
a  new  line  of  operations,  had  concentrated  his  foi*ces, 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Italian  army  at 
Ouztozza,  which  immediately  led  to  the  capitulation  of 
Milan,  to  which  he  returned  in.  triumph  on  the  6th  of 
August. 

On  the  3rd  of  the  same  month,  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  Austrians,  under  (General  Welden,  had  crossed  the 
Po,  and  occupied  Perrara  and  Bologna.    England  and 
Prance  protested  against  Ihis  violation  of  the  Papal 
territory,  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrians, 
and  to  an  amnesty  with  Piedmont,  which  had  lasted 
throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.     The  events  at 
Home  and  the  flight  of  the  Pope  had  greatly  altered 
the  position  of  the  Italian  question ;  and  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  so  strong  that  Charles  Albert  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  demand  of  his  people  for  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities.     **  I  must  restore  war,"  he  said, 
''  or  abdicate  the  crown  and  see  a  republic  established." 
In  January  the  Sardinian  Prime  Minister,  M.  Qioberti, 
addressed  a  protest  to  the  foreign  Powers,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  though  the  suspension  of  hostilitiee  agreed 
to  on  the  5th  of  August,  1848,  was  productive  of  fatal 
political  consequences,  Sardinia  had  f^thfrdly  observed 
the  agreement,  while  Austria  had  disregarded  her  pro- 
mises, and  exhibited  nothing  but  bad  faith.     She  had 
pursued  an  iniquitous  system  of  spoliation.    Under  the 
name  of  extraordinary  war  contributions,  her  fleet  seized 
Italian  vessels  navigating  the  Adriatic.    She  had  put  to 
death  persons  whose  safety  was  guaranteed  by  the  law 
of  nations.     She  had  violated  the  most  sacred  compacts 
in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  tho  annals  of  civilised 
nations.     Gioberti,  however,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the 
republican  party,  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Chiodo.     On  the  24th  of  February 
the  new  Mioistry  issued  a  programme  of  its  policy,  and 
on  the  14th  of  March,  M.  Ratazzi,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, announced  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  ex- 
piration of  the  armistice,  dedaiing  that  no  honourable 
peace  with  Austria  could  be  expected  unless  won  by 
arms.    War  would,  of  course,  have  its  perils ;  but  be- 
tween those  perils  and  the  shame  of  an  ignominous 
peace,  which  would  not  insure  Italian  independence, 
the  King's  Government  could  not  hesitate.      Conse- 
quently, he  stated  that,  two  days  before,  a  special  messen- 
ger had  been  sent  to  Eadetzkj',  announcing  the  termina- 
tion of  the  armistice.     The  King,  meantime,  had  joined 
the  army  as  a  general  officer,  commanding  the  brigade 
at  Savoy.     Tho  nominal  strength  of  hia  army  at  that 
time  was  135,000  men ;  but  the  muster-roll  on  the  20th 
of  March  showed  only  about  84,000  effeotive  troops,  in- 
cluding 5,000  cavalry,  with  150  guns.     The  chief  com- 
mand was  given  to  a  Polish  General,  Chrazanowski. 
Eadetzky  had  under  his  command  an  army  equal  in 
number,  but  far  superior  in  equipment  and  discipline. 
So  completely  did  the  esprit  de  corps  animate  the  military 
machine,  and  so  high  was  the  spirit  of  military  honour 
inspired  by  its  old  general,  that  even  the  Hungarians 
requested  that  they  might  be  placed  at  the  post  of 
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danger  in  order  to  prove  their  fidolitj'.  Indeed,  the 
whole  army  seemed  to  have  been  longing  for  a  renewal 
of  the  war,  and  they  were  delighted  when  it  came.  In 
an  order  of  the  day,  issued  on  the  18th  of  March, 
Eadetzky  said,  "  Soldiers  !  your  most  ardent  wishes 
are  fulfilled.  The  enemy  has  announced  the  termina- 
tion of  the  armistice.  "Well,  we  are  ready  to  meet  them, 
and  shall  dictate  in  their  capital  the  peace  wo  so  gener- 
ously offer  them.  The  contest  cannot  be  long.  You 
arc  to  combat  the  same  enemy  you  overpowered  at  Santa 
Lucia,  Somma,  Campana,  Cuztozza,  Yolta,  and  under  the 
walls  of  Milan.  God  is  with  us,  for  our  cause  is  just. 
To  arms,  soldiers  I  Follow  once  more  your  old  general 
to  war  and  victory.  I  wiU  witness  your  eicploits.  It 
will  be  the  last  joyful  act  of  my  long  military  career, 
if,  in  the  capital  of  a  pei-fidious  enemy,  I  can  decorate 
the  breasts  of  my  bi-ave  comrades  with  the  emblem  of 
valour,  conquered  with  blood  and  glory.  Let  our 
watchward  be  *  Forwaixl  I '  Soldiers,  let  us  march  to 
Turin,  where  alone  we  can  find  the  peace  for  which  we 
are  fighting.  Long  live  the  Emperor  and  our  country  I " 
The  Austrian  soldiers  responded  to  this  appeal  by  put- 
ting green  bows  in  theii*  caps,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing. 

Both  armies  were  now  preparing  for  the  great  battle 
which,  to  aU  appearance,  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Italy. 
Notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  Hadetzky  and  his 
troops,  the  issue  would  have  been  very  doubtful  but 
for  the  superior  generalship  of  that  experienced  com- 
mander.   Owing,  it  is  said,  to  democratic  influence,  the 
Piedmontese  C©mmander-in-Chief,  Bava,  was  removed 
from  his  post  to  make  way  for  the  PoHsh  General  already 
mentioned;   and  he  unfortunately  altered  the  plan  of 
defence.    Bava  had  resolved  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
right,  or  southern,  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  could 
have  rested  on  the  forti*esses  of  Alessandria  and  Genoa,  ' 
and  where  above  all  he  could  have  kept  open  the  com-  ' 
munications  with  the  capital,  in  which  the  enemy  had  i 
threatened  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.    But  the  new  j 
Commander-in-Chief,  from  political  considerations  moi*e  j 
than  military,  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  concentrated  his  | 
forces  near  Novara.     Deceived  by  the  strategy  of  the ' 
Austrian  General,  the  communications  with  Turin  were  I 
left   exposed,  and    a  movement  was  effected  by  the 
enemy  by  which  they  were  entirely  cut  off.    In  pur- 
suance of  his  plans,  \^ch  were  kept  strictly  secret,  all 
his  forces  were  by  rapid  marches  brought  together  at  i 
Pavia.    As  the  columns  passed  through  that  city,  the  i 
eye  of  the  spectator  was  fascinated  by  the  variety  oft 
uniforms  and  equipments  in  the  living  masses,  composed  i 
of  Grermans,  Bohemians,  Italians,  Magyars,  and  Croats,  ' 
all  moving  to  the  sound  of  music,  with  a  proud  step  and  ! 
in  the  highest  spirits,  from  north  to  south  through  the 
town.    Badetzky  appeared  on  a  balcony,  and  was  hailed  ! 
with  deafening  applause  by  the  troops.  The  acclamations  ' 
were  renewed  when  the  columns  reached  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  and  trod  upon  Sardinian  territory. 
The  Eubicon  was  crossed,  and  to  all  who  beheld  that  host 
of  55,000  men,  with  186  guns,  the  fate  of  Italy  seemed 
to  be  sealed.    Meantime  the  Italian  General,  Eamorine, 
who  had  been  charged  to  defend  the  Ticino  at  Pavia, 


deceived  as  to  the  point  of  attack,  violated  his  orders, 
and  abandoned  his  position,  recrossing  the  Po,  and  leav- 
ing open  the  direct  road  fi-om  Pavia  to  Turin.    There- 
fore, the  advanced  guard  of  the  Austrians,  followed  by 
the  main  body  in  rapid  succession,  advanced  unex- 
pectedly upon  Mortara,  which  waa  carried  after  a  severe 
contest  of  four  hours.     This  was  an  advantage  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  Austrians ;  for  the  raw  levies 
by  which  it  was  defended  fled  pcuiic-stricken,  and  re- 
ported that  all  was  lost.    The  Italian  Commander-in- 
Chief,  however,  concentrated  all  his  forces  on  the  plain 
around  Novara,  and  prepared  for  battle.    His  poation 
was  one  well  calculated  to  dispirit  the  troops;  cutoff 
fix)m  his  bases  of  operation  at  Turin  and  Alessandria,  he 
had  no  way  of  retreat,  if  defeated,  but  the  Alpine  valley 
of  the  Ticino,  liable  to  be  driven  into  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
or  against  the    impassable  mountain  cliffs.      Charles 
Albert,  however,  made  the  best  possible  arrangements 
under  the  circumstances.    His  army  consisted  of  50,000 
men,  including  3,000  horse,  and  111  guns.     The  fighting 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  Archduke 
Albert  leading  the  attack,  which  was  at  first  successful. 
The  Piedmontese  Bersaglieri,  being  now  under  fire  for 
the  first  time,  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  and  partly 
dispersed.    But  the  second  regiment  of  Savoy,  singing 
the  **  Marseillaise, ''  encountered  the  pursuers,  who  were 
Hungarians,  and  drove  them  back  from  the  ground 
they  had  won ;  while  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the 
Piedmontese  batteries  played  upon  them,  with  terrible 
effect.     The  second  regiment  of  Piedmont  joined  their 
brethren,  and  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  village  of  Olengo, 
which  was  stormed  by  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  The  Austrians 
had  been  fighting  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with- 
out havinggained  any  ground,  and  if  they  had  been  a  short 
time  longer  unsupported,  the  victoiy  that  day  woukl 
have  been  with  the  standard  of  Piedmont.     After  the 
Duke  of   Genoa   had   exhibited   pi*odigies  of  valour, 
again  and   again   repelling  the  attacks   of  the  flower 
of  the   Hungarian    troops,   a  fresh    division,   consist- 
ing of  seven  battalions,  was  brought  up,  and  joined 
in  the  battle.    To  meet  these,  the  Duke  in  person  led 
on  his  reserve,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  once 
more  the  Lnperial  forces.      General   Bern  had  orders 
to  attack  the  Austrian  centre  at  this  point ;  but  he  was 
tmable  to  do  so  till  Eadetzky  appeared,  preceded  by 
twenty-four  guns,  which  opened  a  raking  fire  on  &e 
centre  of  the  Piedmontese.     This  movement  was  de- 
cisive.   It  was  impossible  to  stand  before  such  a  mur- 
derous storm  of  shot  and  shell.    It  blew  the  Italian  army 
into  fragments.   The  ranks  were  now  broken,  and  whole 
regiments  were  scattered  and  fled  into  the  town.    Ths 
Duke  of  Genoa,  commanding  the  reserve,  still  main- 
tained the  conflict  with  desperate  valour,  endeavouring 
to  arrest  the  disorder,  and  cover  the  retreat.     But  the 
reinforcements  of  the   enemy  now   poured    in  like  a 
deluge,  and  swept  all  before  them.     The  battle  was  lost 
A  general  retreat  was  sounded.    The  new  levies  fled  in 
confusion,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  disappeared  as 
soldiers  for  ever.    The  regular  Sardinian  troops,  how- 
ever, conducted  their  retreat  in  admirable  order,  firing 
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at  intervals  npon  the  pursuing  enemy.  The  conquerors 
entered  the  town  during  the  night,  and  commenced  the 
T7ork  of  plunder.  The  Austrian  cavalry  charged  the 
crowd  through  the  streets,  flying  in  wild  confusion  along 
the  only  roads  left  open  to  them  towards  the  Alpine 
barriers,  where  no  supplies  could  be  had  to  feed  an 
army.  Had  they  been  hotly  pursued  next  day,  Eadetzky 
conld  have  boasted  of  the  capture  of  30,000  prisoners 
and  150  guns.  The  army  retreated  in  two  divisions; 
one  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  Biollo,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  other  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The  King,  who  had  acquitted  himself  nobly  during  the 
day  as  a  general  of  division,  saw  now  that  his  capital 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors.    He  had,  according  to 
his  promise,  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence.   His  two  sons  had  on  that  fatal  day  proved 
that  the  best  blood  of  the  House  of  Savoy  flowed  in 
their  veins,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  shed  the  last 
drop  in  the  same  glorious  cause.     Bat  in  order  to  savo 
their  own  country,  as  well  as   to  have  the  means  of 
serving  Italy  in  future,  it  was  necessary  to  como  to 
terms.     If  the  road  to  Turin  had  not  been  left  open  to 
the  enemy  they  need  not  have  despaired.   The  casualties 
were  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.     The  Austrians  lost 
between  killed  and  wounded,  54  officers  and  3,456  men. 
The  Piedmontese  lost  71  officers  and  about  2,400  IdUod 
and  wounded,   with    about    3,000  prisoners.      If   the 
vanquished  army  could  have  reached  its  bases  of  opera- 
tions it  might  have  rallied,  and  the  invaders  might 
have  been  ultimately  driven  out  of  the  country.     But 
Charles  Albert  saw  no  hope  now  of  retrieving  his  for- 
tunes.    It  is  i-ecorded  that  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  wken  he  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  he  suffered 
himaelf  to  be  led  away  by  General  Durando ;  but  ho 
still  lingered  under  the  walls  of  Novara,  in  the  midst  of 
a  shower  of  bullets,  saying — **  General,  this  is  my  last 
day;  let  me  die.'*    He  remained  till  about  nine  o'clock, 
▼hen  he  announced  to  his  generals  and  principal  officers 
that,   from   that  moment,    Victor  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Savoy,   -was    their    king,   saying — "I    have    sacrificed 
mjrself  to  the  Italian  cause;  for  it  I  have  exposed  my 
hfe,  my  children,   my  throne.     I  have  failed.     I  am 
aware  that  I  am  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  peace  now  become 
necessary  to  the  State.     I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
sign  it.     Siaoe  I  in  vain  sought   death,  I  will  give 
myself  up    as  a  last  sacrifice  to  my  countiy.    I  lay 
down  the  crown,  and  abdicate  in  favour  of  my  son,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy."    Then,  dismissing  his  attendants,  he 
sat   down    and  wrote    a   farewell  letter  to  his  wife. 
S^iortly  after  midnight  he  appeared  alone  at  one  of  the 
Austrian  outposts,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  as 
a  spy.     Ho  told  the  sentinel  that  he  was  a  Sardinian 
«mat,  bringing  proposals  for  an  armistice.     Ho  was 
conducted  to  Count  Thum,  to  whom  he  announced  the 
feet  of  his  abdication.    After  a  long  conference  he  was 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  Austrian  lines,  and  escape 
to  Prance,  whence  he  retired  to  Portugal,  where  he  died 
at  Oporto,  July  28th,  1849,  of  a  broken  heart. 
Ifoantime,  he  had  announced  his  abdication  in  a  letter 


to  the  Duko  of  Savoy.  AVhen  this  letter  was  read  to 
the  agitated  Assembly  at  Turin,  M.  Tosti  rose  and  said, 
"  Shall  we  sink  fi*om  want  of  resolution  ?  Is  it  always 
to  bo  the  reproach  of  Italy,  that  she  wants  energy  in 
her  own  cause?  Por  myself,  when  I  consider  the  little- 
ness with  which  I  am  surrounded,  I  see  only  one  great 
and  noble  figure  raise  itself  above  all  contemporaries — 
that  figure  is  Charles  Albert."  AU  the  deputies  hero 
rose  exclaiming,  *'  Honour  to  Charles  Albert !  long  live 
the  Champion  of  Italy  I "  The  enthusiasm  was  intense, 
the  emotion  uncontrollable,  and  all  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears.  Pointing  to  the  King's  picture  on  the  wall,  the 
orator  continued — "  There  is  the  image  of  the  mai-tyr  of 
Italy.  Your  acclamations  will  bo  re-echoed  through 
the  entire  peninsula.  History  will  do  him  justice;  and, 
at  last,  when  the  hour  of  Italy's  deliverance  shall  have 
struck,  it  will  avenge  his  memory,  it  will  crown  with 
immortality  the  King  who  has  so  valiantiy  drawn  the 
sword  for  its  deliverance. ' '  An  armistice  was  quickly  con- 
cluded with  Austria,  whose  hard  terms  were  mitigated  by 
the  earnest  mediation  of  Prance  and  England.  Even  so 
they  were  exceedingly  humiliating  to  the  national  pride. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  disband  ten  military  corps 
composed  of  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Lombards.  Twenty 
thousand  xVustrian  troops  wore  to  occupy  the  territoiy 
between  the  Po,  the  Ticino,  and  the  Sesia,  and  to  fonn 
one-half  of  the  garrison  of  Alessandria,  consisting  of 
6,000  men,  a  mixed  military  committee  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Austrian  troops.  The  Sar- 
dinians were  to  evacuate  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  Tuscany.  The  Piedmontese  in  Venice  wore 
to  return  home,  and  the  Sardinian  fleet,  with  all 
the  steamers,  was  to  quit  the  Adriatic.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  stipulations,  Sardinia  was  to  in- 
demnify Austria  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  The 
reading  of  these  terms  to  the  Assembly  at  Turin  threw 
it  into  a  state  of  the  most  violent  commotion.  The 
armistice  was  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  the 
Assembly  voted  itself  en  iycrmafi<ince,  agreed  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  King,  and  resolved,  that  should  the 
Ministry  permit  the  Austrian  forces  to  enter  the  city  of 
Alessandria,  previous  to  the  approval  of  the  armistice  by 
Parliament,  or  recall  the  Sardinian  fleet  from  tho 
Adriatic,  it  would  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
citizens  of  Genoa  were,  if  possible,  more  vehement  in 
denouncing  the  armistice,  whoso  conditions  they  con- 
sidered iniquitous  and  fatal  to  the  national  interests  and 
honour.  They  therefore  determined  to  resist  by  force 
the  caiTying  out  of  the  armistice.  The  gates  wei-e 
closed,  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  the  Piedmontese  general  was 
required  to  surrender  tho  citadel;  tho  objects  of  the 
insurgents  being  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  establish  a  republic.  After  some  fight- 
ing with  the  people,  tho  garrison,  consisting  of  5,000 
men,  surrendered,  and  marched  out  of  the  city  on  the 
road  to  Tarin.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  not  likely  to 
acquiesce  in  such  rebellious  proceedings.  General 
Delia  Marmora  was  directed  to  march  to  Genoa  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  34,000  men,  invested  with  full  civil 
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and  military  authority,  to  bring  the  citj*  to  subjection. 
He  announced,  in  a  proclamation,  that  the  city  should 
bo  closely  blockaded  till  it  surrendered.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  therefore,  he  declared  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Next  day  he  commenced  the  attack.  A  ti-uce  was  de- 
manded, and  agreed  to,  that  the  citizens  might  con- 
sider the  terms  proposed.  It  was,  however,  violated 
more  than  once  by  the  foreign  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, who  set  free  and  armed  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
gaols.  It  is  stated — apparently  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  who  commanded  her  Majesty's  ship 
Vengeance,  stationed  in  the  harbour  for  the  protec- 
tion of  British  subjects — ^that  the  object  was,  by  a  sud- 
den attack  on  the  King's  troops  and  the  Civic  Guard, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  naval  arsenal  and 
batteries,  liberate  the  galley-slaves,  and  commence  a 
general  pillage.  The  authorities  then  appealed  to 
Lord  Hardwicke  for  succour;  whereupon,  the  Ven- 
geance was  anchored  under  the  Mole,  with  spiings 
on  her  cables,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  com- 
mand the  batteries  and  overawe  the  insurgents. 
Alison  thinks  that  by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
British  commander,  **  the  conflict,  which  had  already 
begun  a  second  time,  both  inside  and  outside  the  town, 
between  the  King's  troops  and  the  insurgents,  was 
quelled,  and  Genoa  saved  from  probably  the  greatest 
calamities  over  endured  in  its  long  and  glorious  annals." 
General  Avezzana,  however,  who  commanded  in  the  city, 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Lord  Ilardwicke,  reproaching 
him  with  assuming  this  attitude  of  hostility'  against  the 
people  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  English  nation.  lie  concluded  his  letter  as  fol- 
lows : — **  I  hereby  inform  you  that  I  will  grant  you  till 
six  o'clock  to  consider  your  coui-so ;  and  if  your  lord- 
ship is  not  then  in  a  peaceftd  attitude,  the  battery  of  the 
people  will  be  turned  on  you,  and  I  will  sink  your  ship 
at  her  anchor — a  circumstance  that  will  teach  your 
Government  that  when  they  give  the  command  of  their 
national  vessels  to  men  of  rank,  they  should  also  be 
men  of  sense.'*  To  this  Lord  Hardwicke  replied  as  fol- 
lows : — Sir,—"  This  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoiu* 
most  extraordinary  and  most  insolent  letter.  The  only 
answer  I  can  make  to  such  a  communication  is  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  received  it,  and  carefully  con- 
sidered its  contents ;  and  for  your  satisfaction,  I  now 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  allies  in  the  port  of  G^noa." 

The  result  of  the  siege  was  that  the  city  surren- 
dered unconditionally  on  the  11th  of  Apiil,  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  having  escaped  in  an  American  steamer 
to  Marseilles.  The  Sardinian  Assembly,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  in  such  ill-himiour,  and  so  refractoiy,  that 
Victor  Emanuel  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  dissolving 
the  Parliament  in  November.  In  a  proclamation  which 
followed  this  act,  the  King  said,  "  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  no  way  compromises  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  They  are  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  venerated  memory  of  Charies  Albert, 
my  fSather ;  they  are  confided  to  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  and  guaranteed  by  the  sanctity  of  my  oath. 


...  I  have  a  right  to  call  the  Chamber  to  severe 
account  for  its  last  acts ;  and  I  confidently  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  Italy  and  of  Europe.  I  concluded  with 
Austria  an  honourable  and  not  ruinous  treaty'.  The 
honour  of  the  country,  the  sanctity  of  my  oaths,  com- 
manded me  to  execute  it  faithfully  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  subterfuge.  My  ministers  having  de- 
manded its  ratification,  the  Chamber  imposed  a  con- 
dition which  rendered  the  ratification  unacceptable,  by 
destroying  the  mutual  independence  of  the  three  Powers, 
and  thus  violating  the  statute  of  the  kingdom,  t  have 
sworn  to  maintain  justice,  and  to  ensure  to  each  the 
free  exercise  of  his  right.  I  promised  to  save  the  nation 
fix)m  the  tyranny  of  parties,  whatever  might  be  the 
name,  the  condition,  and  the  rank,  of  the  men  who  com- 
pose them.  I  fulfil  those  promises  and  oaths  by  dis- 
solving a  Chamber  which  had  become  impracticable, 
and  by  immediately  convoking  another  Chamber.  But 
if  the  country,  if  the  electors,  deny  me  their  co-opera  ^ 
tion,  the  responsibility  of  future  events  shall  no  longer 
rest  on  me,  and  the  commotions  that  may  ensue  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  me,  but  to  themselves." 

It  remained  for  Austria  to  put  down  the  revolution  in 
Venice.  That  city  had  bravely  stood  a  siege  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  when,  after  wonderful  displays  of 
heroism,  its  defenders  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
unequal  contest.  This  glorious  defence  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  energy  and  activity  of 
Manin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Gt)vemniont.  After 
the  capitulation,  he  escaped  with  General  Hesse  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Republican  pai'ty.  Manin  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  supporting  him- 
self by  giving  lessons  in  Italian.  He  died  there  in 
1857.  The  people  of  Venice  still  honour  his  memory  by 
going  into  mourning  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
though,  by  doing  so,  even  ladies  incur  the  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

During  tho  months  of  April  and  May,  Florence,  and 
all  the  other  towns  of  Tuscany  recovered  from  the  revo- 
lutionary fever,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance.    At 
Bologna,  the  Austrians  met  with  a  detemuned  resistance. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  3,000  men,  including  some  him- 
dreds  of  the  Swiss  guards,  who  had  abandoned  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pope.    They  defied  the  Austrians,  stating 
that  the  Madonna   was    all    for    resistance,    and  was 
actively  engaged  in  turning  aside  the  rockets  of  the 
enemy.     But  the  heavy  artillery  did  its  deadly  work, 
notwithstanding;  amd  after  a  short  bombardment  tho 
white  flag  was  himg  out,  the  city  capitulated,  and  tho 
garrison  laid  down  their  arms,  but  wero  permitted  to 
march  out  unmolested.    Ancona  also  capitulated  on  the 
10th,  and  Ferrara  was  occupied  without  resistance  by 
Coimt  Thum.    In  fact,  the  counter-revolution  was  suc- 
cessful all  over  Central  Italy,  except  in  the  Papal  States, 
which  now  became  the  centre  of  imiversal  interest.    The 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party,  chased   frem  the 
other  cities  of  Italy,  were  warmly  welcomed  at  Rome, 
and  gladly  entered  the  ranks  of  its  defenders. 

We  are  now  about  to  record  the  most  memorable 
stiiiggle  for  freedom  that  Kome  ever  witnessed  since  the 
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days  of  Bienzi — a  rerolution  far  surpassing  the  one  in 
vhich  that  tribune  was  the  leader,  on  account  of  the 
wider  and  more  momentous  interests  it  involved,  and 
tto  foreign  powers  that  were  the  principal  actors  on  the 
stage.  Immediately  after  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  a 
Supreme  Junta  was  established  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1848,  consisting  of  Count  Carsini,  Count  Camata,  and 
Signor  Galetti.  They  announced  that  they  assumed 
their  functions  only  pro  tempore,  until  a  constituent 
assembly  of  the  Eoman  States,  which  was  to  be  con- 
voked as  soon  as  possible,  should  decide  upon  a  form  of 
government.    The  elections,  which  took  place  on  the 


Italy,  relations  of  amity  required  by  their  common 
nationality.  On  the  9th  of  February,  therefore,  the 
Bepublican  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  tower  of  the  Capitol, 
and  saluted  by  101  guns  from  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo. 

Against  all  these  revolutionary  proceedings  the  Pope 
protested  vehemently  and  repeatedUy  in  his  retirement 
at  Gkieta.  On  Christmas  Day  he  issued  a  manifesto, 
declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  Junta  to  be  null,  void,  and 
illegal.  On  New  Year's  Day,  he  issued  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  his  enemies  at  Bome,  denouncing 
their  conduct  as  "  monstrous  acts  of  hypocritical  felony. 


OIUSEPrE  GARIBALDI. 


2uth  of  January,  1849,  were  by  universal  sufi&age  and 
fiecret  voting.  The  Assembly  consisted  of  200  members, 
who  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  crowns  a  day, 
and  were  not  required  to  have  any  property  qualifica- 
tion. On  the  8th  of  February,  the  Assembly  decreed 
that  the  Papacy  had  fallen  de  facto  and  de  jure  from  the 
temporal  throne  of  the  Boman  States ;  that  the  supreme 
Pontiff  should  eiyoy  all  the  guarantees  necessary  for 
tlio  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  a  pure  democracy,  and  assume  the« 
glorious  name  of  the  Boman  Bepublic;  and  that  the 
Bomau  Bepublic  should  maintain,  with  the  rest  of 
104.— Nsw  Series. 


and  genuine  rebellion."  <*  Heaping  iniquity  upon 
iniquity,  the  promoters  of  demagogical  anarchy,"  he 
said,  **  are  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  temporal  autho- 
rity of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  over  the  domains  of  the  holy 
Church,  believing,  and  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  make 
it  believed,  that  his  sovereign  power  is  subject  to  con- 
troversy, and  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  factions, 
although  its  rights  are  so  irrefi-agably  founded  upon  the 
most  ancient  and  solid  basis,  and  although  acknow- 
ledged and  defended  by  all  nations.  We  will  spare 
our  dignity  the  humiliation  of  dwelling,"  he  continued, 
"upon  all  the  monstrosities  of  this  abomiiml^e  act,  arising 
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from  the  absurdity  of  its  origin,  the  illegality  of  its 
forms,  and  the  impiety  of  its  object." 

Lest,  however,  the  Bomans  should  be  overwhelmed 
with  terror  at  the  severity  of  his  denunciations,  Pius  IX. 
concluded  his  anathema  thus:— ** But  though  we  feel 
ourselves  compelled,  by  our  conscientious  duties,  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ  confided  to  our  care,  and 
to  employ  the  sword  of  just  severity,  "w^ch  God  himself, 
our  Judge,  has  given  into  our  hands  to  be  thus  used,  we 
cannot,  however,  at  any  time  forget  that  we  hold  on 
earth  the  place  of  Him  who,  in  the  exercise  of  His 
justice,  never  failed  to  use  mercy."  When  the  Eepublic 
was  proclaimed,  the  Pope  again  protested,  solomiily  de- 
claring its  nullity.  This  protest  was  addressed  to  the 
representativos  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  States.  The 
Eomans,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  his  remonstrances  or 
anathemas. 

The  populace  shouted  "  Vivas"  for  the  Eoman  Ee- 
public; and  its  new  government  promulgated  its  decrees 
as  if  the  Pope  and  his  power  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Assembly  voted  by  acclamation  that  the  laws  should  be 
made,  and  justice  administered,  **  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  people;"  that  the  flag  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic 
should  be  tri-coloured,  with  an  eagle  in  the  centre ;  and 
that  all  public  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  should 
be  relieved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
defunct  Government. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Catholic  powers 
would  allow  the  barque  of  St  Peter  to  go  down  in  the 
flood  of  revolution  withoat  an  eflfort  to  save  it.  Spain 
was  the  first  to  interpose  for  this  purpose.  Its  Gk)vem- 
ment  invited  Fi-ance,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Tus- 
cany, and  Naples  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  consult  on 
the  best  means  of  rwnstating  the  Pope.  Austria  also 
protested  against  the  new  state  of  things,  complaining 
that  the  Austrian  flag,  and  the  arms  of  the  empire  on 
the  palace  of  its  ambassador  at  Eome,  had  been  insulted 
and  torn  down.  On  the  8th  of  February,  a  body  of 
Austrian  troops,  imder  General  Haynau,  entered  Per- 
rara,  to  avenge  the  death  of  three  Austrian  soldiers,  and 
an  insult  offered  to  an  Austrian  consuL  He  required 
that  the  latter  should  be  indemnified,  that  the  Papal 
colours  should  be  again  displayed,  that  the  murderers  of 
the  soldiers  should  be  given  up,  and  that  the  city  should 
support  10,000  Austrian  troops.  On  receiving  this  news, 
the  Eoman  Assembly  resolved  that  "  the  whole  Eepublio 
was  accountable  for  the  losses  the  generous  Ferrara,  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  Eoman  territory,  may  suffer 
from  the  invasion  of  Austrian  oppressors."  On  the  27th 
of  February,  Mazzini,  the  most  remarkable  man  who 
has  fitjured  in  connection  with  the  history  of  modem 
revolutions,  appeared  upon  the  Eoman  stage.  Bom  at 
Genoa,  in  1809,  the  son  of  a  professor  of  medicine,  he 
was  educated  for  the  law ;  but  he  early  devoted  himself 
to  journalism,  and  laboured  with  indefatigable  zeal  to 
propagate  ideas  in  favour  of  Italian  unity  and  inde- 
pendence. Imprisoned,  exiled,  chased  from  city  to  city 
and  country  to  country,  appearing  in  disguise  where- 
ever  conspiracy  against   tyrants    could   be  organised. 


eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  police  with  marveUous 
success,  he  continued  to  labour  with  his  pen  at  the 
work  of  republican  propagandism,    making  London, 
the  home  of  political  refugees,  his  head-quarters.    At 
length  his  labours  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
numerous  trains  laid  by  the  secret  societies  exploded  with 
tremendous  effect  in  the  revolutions  of  1848.    The  tame 
had  now  come  when  he  could  venture  to  take  a  public 
part  in  carrying  on  the  work.     He  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  for  the  city  of  L^hom, 
which  received  him  with  enthusiasm.     His  arrival  in 
Eome  was  hailed  with  acclamation.      On  the  30th  of 
March,  1849,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  the  Assembly  intnisted  to  a  triumvirate, 
composed  of  Mazzini,  ArmeUini,  and  Saffi.      Mazzini, 
however,  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Gt)vemment.    On 
the  14th  of  April,  in  view  of  the  efforts  which  the 
Catholic  powers  were  making,  he  addressed  the  Assembly 
on  the  state  of  affairs  at  Eome.    Treason  had  triumphed 
in  Piedmont,  and  also  in  Genoa ;  but  whatever  might 
happen  elsewhere,  their  duty  continued  the  same.    Two 
millions  of  free  men  were  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
reaction    and  foreign    enemies.      Sterbini,    a   leading 
member  of  the  body,  exclaimed,  **  Let  us  swear  to  bury 
ourselves  under  the  ruins  of  our  common  country,  sooner 
than  desert  the  Eepublic  we  have  proclaimed ! "    The 
deputies  all  rose  and  swore  most  fervently,  that  sooner 
than  desert  it  they  would  die.      The  Assembly  then 
adopted  a  proclamation  prepared  by  Mazzini,  declaring 
that  the  Soman  Eepublic — the  asylum  and  bulwark  of 
Italian  liberty — would  neither  yield  nor  enter  into  any 
compromise.     *  *  The  representatives  and  triumvirs  pledge 
their  oath  to  that  effect,  in  the  name  of  Orod  and  the 
people.    The  country  shall  be  saved !  "     The  time  was 
approaching  when  their  courage  and  constancy  were  to 
be  pat  to  the  test. 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Papacy,  France 
and  Austria  had  contended,  with  varying  and  alternating 
success,  to  control  the   Pope,  and  render  his  spiritual 
power   available    for    their    political    purposes.     The 
crosier,  indeed,  was  an  immense  weight  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  on  either  side.    The  spirit  of  the  French 
nation  makes  itself  felt  in  the  Gt)vemnient,  no  matter 
what  be  its  form;  and  whoever  might  bo  her  rulers, 
they  could   not  long  retain  their  popularity   or  their 
position,  if  they  allowed  Austria  or  any  other  power  to 
gain  an  advantage   over  their  own   **  ^rand    nation." 
Austria,  roused  by  Spain,  and  impelled  by    her   own 
interest  and  ambition,  was  taking  decided  steps  for  the 
restoration  of  Piu.s  IX.,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  old  regime  in  the  Papal  States.     This  event  follow- 
ing her  victories  over  l*iedmont  and  her  own   revolted 
provinces,  would  give  her  a  decidedly   preponderating 
influence  in  Italy,  from  which  the  influence  of  France, 
whom  Napoleon  the  Great  had  made    mistress  of  the 
Peninsula,  would  be  excluded.    This   -wus   a   state  of 
things  not  to  be  endured  by  the  French  Bepublic,  and 
its  Government  determined  to  interpose  and  overreach 
Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  i*e-establishing  French  ascen- 
dmcy  at  Eome,  even  though  baiel  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
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sister  Ecpublic.  The  Frenct  republicans,  it  is  well 
known,  cared  very  little  for  tlie  Pope,  but  they  "were 
ready  to  make  use  of  him  to  gratify  their  own  national 
ambition.  Their  attack  on  the  Roman  Republic  would 
therefore  be  fittingly  described  by  the  language  which 
Piu3  IX.  applied  to  that  Republic  itself,  as  "hypo- 
critical felony." 

It  was  agreed  between  the  Catholic  powers  that  the 
Papal  territory  should  be  inyeided  at  the  same  time  by 
Neapolitan,  Austrian,  and  French  troops.    France  was 
determined  to  have  the  chief  part,  and,  if  possible,  all  the 
glory  of  the  enterprise.  Odillon  Barrot,  President  of  the 
Comicil,  explained  the  objects  of  the  French  exj^edition, 
on  the  16th  of  April.     He  was  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment that  issued  in  the  dethronement  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  French  Republic.  The  Roman 
Pujpublic  was  an  exact  pattern  of  the  trench,  and  yet 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  resolved  to  put 
it  down.  The  pretences  for  this  intervention  wore  shame- 
fully hypocritical.    It  would  have  been  consistent  and 
noble  in  Franco  to  have  intervened  for  the  protection  of 
the  emancipated  Romans   against  the  attacks   of  the 
Austrians  and  Neapolitans ;  but  to  pretend  to  help  the 
Bomans  by  laying  siege  to  their  city,  battering  down 
their  walls  and  palaces,  and   restoring  their  despotic 
sovereign,  evinced  a  degree  of  audacity  equalled  only  by 
the  unprincipled  character  of  the  proceeding.    Barrot 
alleged  that  the  protection  of  their  countrymen,   the 
necessity  of  maintaining  their  legitimate  influence  in 
Italy,  **  and  the  desire  of  contributing  to  obtain  for  the 
Eoman  population    a  good  Government   founded   on 
Hberal  institutions,"  imposed  upon  the  Grovemment  the 
duty  of  intervention.     This,  he  said,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  efficacious  guarantees  for  the  cause  of  real 
liberty.    The   minister  demanded  extraordinary  credit 
Ut  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.    It  was  promptly 
voted  without  any  opposition,  save  some  murmurs  from 
the  Left.  An  expedition  was  immediately  organised,  and 
an  army,  6,000  strong,  was  embarked  at  Marseilles, 
vith  astounding  celerity,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1849, 
under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot.    In  an  order 
of  the  day  he  told  his  troops  that  the  Government, 
resolved  to  maintain  in  all  parts  the  ancient  and  legiti- 
mate influence  of  France,  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
destinies  of  the  people  of  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
power,  or  of  a  party  forming  only  a  minority.    It  con- 
fided io  them  the  flag  of  France,  in  order  that  it  might 
^  planted  on  the  Roman  territory  as  a  marked  testi- 
mony of  their  sympathy.    The  Romans,  however,  failed 
*o  appreciate  this  mark  of  sympathy.    As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  expedition  reached  Rome,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  declared  itself  permanent,  and  decreed  that 
any  deputy  who  abandoned  his  post  should  be  regarded 
as  a  traitor   to  his  coimtry.     On  the  arrival   of  the 
expedition  at  Civita  Vecchia,  on  the  25th  of  April,  the 
trinmvirs  sent  a  protest  to  the  general  in  these  words : 
— **The  Boman  Assembly  protests,  in  the  name  of  God 
«id  the  people,  against  this  unexpected  invasion,  declares 
It*  firm  purpose  of  resisting,  and  holds  France  responsible 
for  the  consequences."    To  the  Roman  people  they  said, 


-*A  foreign  intervention  threatens  the  territory  of  the 
Republic:  whatever  its  intention,  the  salvation  of  the 
principle  which  has  been  freely  accepted  by  the  people, 
the  law  of  nations,  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name, 
command  the  Republic  to  rSsist,  and  the  Republic  will 
resist.  The  people  must  prove  to  France  and  to  the 
world  that  it  is  a  people  not  of  children  but  of  men,  and 
men  who  have  dictated  laws  and  given  civilisation  to 
Europe.  No  one  shall  say  that  the  Romans  desired 
freedom,  and  knew  not  how  to  obtain  it." 

Notwithstanding  these  protests  and  remonstrances, 
the  French  commenced  their  march  on  the  27th  of  April, 
apparently  expecting  to  be  joyfully  received  by  the 
population.     When  they  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  they 
were  met  by  the  people  with  cries  of  "  Vivas'^  for  Italy 
and  the  Republic,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the 
troops.    Oudinot  issued  a  deceptive  proclamation.    He 
received  a  deputation  from,  the  Assembly  with  professions 
of  friendship,  begging  that  the  French  might  be  received 
at  Rome  &s  brothers.    But  the  Romans  had  no  con- 
fidence in  their  professed  protectors. .   On  the  contrary, 
they  set  about  making  all  possible  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.    Loopholes  were  made  in  the  walls, 
ramparts  were  raised  in  various  places,  barricades  were 
erected  in  the  streets.    In  each  district  a  captain  of  the 
people  was  appointed  to  organise  the  fighting  citizens. 
The  women  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  bandages 
for  the  woimded.    The  greatest  enthusiasm  and  the 
most  perfect  union  prevailed  among  the  population. 
There  were  within  the  walls  altogether  about  10,000 
soldiers,  with  about  500  cavalry.    Garibaldi  occupied  a 
position  outside  with  about  3,000  men.    At  the  same 
time,  the  5th  Article  of  the  French  Constitution,  printed 
in  large  letters,  was  placarded  in   every  direction: — 
**  France  respects  foreign  nationality,  as  she  wishes  her 
own  to  be  respected.    She  undertakes  no  war  with  a 
view  to  conquest,  and  never  employs  force  against  the 
liberty  of  any  people."     While  matters  were  in  this 
state  at  Rome,  the  French  advanced,  and  were  under  the 
waUs  on  the  29th  of  April.    They  were  without  a  map  of 
the  city  or  a  scaling  ladder,  which  showed  that  they  ex- 
pected to  be  freely  admitted  through  the  gates,  if  not 
received  with  acclamation.    In  consequence  of  the  hints 
he  had  got,  however,  Oudinot  sent  forward  a  recon- 
noitring   party,    which   was    saluted  with  a   fire   of 
artillery,  certainly  not  meant  as  a  feu  de  joie.      The 
Fi*ench   general  then   ordered    an   attack   upon  two 
gates,  the  Portese  and  San  Panorazio,   both  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.     The  Romans  repelled  them 
at  both  points  with  a  discharge  of  grape  shot,  and  they 
were   compelled  to  retire  with  heavy  loss  ;   General 
Gkribaldi,  with  his  Lombard  legion,  having  surrounded 
a  retreating  colimm,   and  made.  200  prisonei*s.      The 
total  number  of  prisoners  made  by  the  Romans  was 
eleven  officers  and  560  men.     The  number  of  French 
killed  was  four  officers  and  180  men ;  wounded,  eleven 
officers  and  400  men ;   while  the  total  loss  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  only  320  men.     After  this  mortifying  re- 
ptdse,  Oudinot  retired  to  Palo,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  to 
await  reinforcements,  in  order  to  enable  hii^  to  vindi- 
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■cate  the  honour  of  the  French  arms,  which  could  now 
be  done  only  by  the  capture  of  Eome ;  and  the  French 
Gbvemment  were  probably  not  sorry  to  hare  this  pre- 
text lor  their  unwarrantable  course  of  aggression.  In 
the  meantime  reinforcements  were  rapidly  sent  from 
Toulon.  While  these  preparations  were  being  made, 
the  French  Goyemment  sent  a  diplomatio  agent,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  effect  an  adjustment  at  Eome. 
Very  strong  expressions  of  dissatisfEkction  broke  forth  in 
the  Assembly  at  Paris.  It  was  said  that  the  troops  had 
gone  to  protect  Italy  from  Austrian  fury,  not  to  bom- 
bard Home,  and  that  it  was  understood  they  were  to 
remnin  at  Civita  Veochia  to  watch  events  and  prevent 
the  violence  of  counter-revolution.  The  French  envoy, 
however,  was  instructed  to  explain  matters  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  triumvirs;  and  while  negotiations  were 
pending,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon.  During  this 
period  a  Neapolitan  army,  16,000  strong,  commanded 
by  the  king  in  person,  had  entered  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Gkiribaldi,  disregarding  the  orders  of  Boselli, 
went  forth  to  meet  the  invaders,  fell  upon  them  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt,  won  a  splendid  victory 
over  them,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat. 

The  triumvirs,  in  their  reply  to  Lesseps,  the  French 
envoy,  tore  away  every  shred  of  the  mask  worn  by  the 
French  Gk)vemmont.  They  had  professed  to  come  as 
friends  to  enable  the  Eomans  to  act  fredy  in  the  choice 
of  a  form  of  government,  and  to  keep  off  the  Austrians ; 
but  their  presence  was  neither  solicited  nor  desired. 
Thoy  said  they  wished  for  time  to  appeal  to  France  well 
informed,  from  France  badly  informed,  in  order  that  the 
Eopublic  might  be  saved  from  the  stain  and  remorse 
which  it  must  suffer  if  carried  along  by  bad  foreign 
advice.  It  became,  almost  at  the  moment  of  its  own 
creation,  the  accomplice  of  a  crime  for  which  no 
parallel  could  bo  found  but  the  partition  of  Poland  in 
1772.  Since  the  French  invasion,  the  Eoman  territory 
had  been  violated  by  the  King  of  Naples,  4,000 
Spaniards  had  been  embarked  to  invade  the  coast,  and 
the  Austrians,  after  overcoming  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Bolos;na,  wei'e  marching  on  Ancona.  The  Eomans  had 
beaten  the  Neapolitans,  and  would  beat  the  Austrians 
also,  if  not  hindered  by  the  French.  If  France  was 
fi-iendly,  why  not  recognise  the  EepubHc,  and  fight  in  its 
deftmce  against  the  Austrians  ?  If  she  were  hostile,  she 
would  war  against  the  public  liberty  and  national  life  of 
a  friendly  i)eople,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians. 
What  the  Eomans  implored  the  French  to  do  then,  was 
to  remain  neutral  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

.ill  negotiations  having  failed,  the  French  general 
commenced  a  regular  siege.  lie  first  advanced  to  the 
Ponte  Molle,  which  was  occupied  without  resistance  on 
the  2nd  of  June.  Troops  were  then  moved  to  the  Monte 
Mario,  from  which  regular  approaches  were  commenced. 
The  Villa  PamfiH  Doria,  the  scene  of  a  terrible  conflict, 
was  taken  and  re-taken  several  times,  £ind  at  length  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  On  the  12th  of  June,  when  everything 
was  ready  for  an  assault,  Oudinot  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eoman  Assembly,  inclosing  a  proclamation 
which  he  required  him  to  publish: — "Inhabitants  of 


Eome ! — We  como^  not  to  bring  you  war ;  we  come  to 
consolidate  order  and  liberty  among  you.    The  inten- 
tions of  our  Government   have  been  misunderstood. 
The  siege  works  have  brought  us  before  your  ramparts. 
Until  the  present  moment,  we  have  replied  but  at  rare 
intervals  to  the  fire  of  your  batteries.    We  are  arming 
at  the  last  moment.    When  the  necessities  of  war  pro- 
duce dreadful  calamities,  spare  them  to  a  city  filled  with 
so  many  glorious  monuments.    If  you  persist  in  re- 
pelling us,  to  you   alone  will  belong   the  responsi- 
bility of  irreparable  disasters."    The  answer  of  the 
Assembly  was  a  sharp  retort.     "  General,  we  never  be- 
tray our  engagements.    In  the  execution  of  the  orders  of 
the  Assembly,  and  of  the  Eoman  people,  we  have  under- 
taken the  engagement  of  defending  the  standard  of  the 
Eepublic,  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.     We  will  do  it." 
The  firing  had  commenced  the  day  before.    In  the  nig^t 
the  Eomans  repaired  the  breaches  that  had  been  effected 
by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy.    They  kept  up  a  continvial 
fire  of  musketry,  which  could  not  be  stopped  by  several 
discharges  of  grape.     General  Oudinot,  in  his  despatch 
to  his  Government,  bore  testimony  to  the  ability  and 
resolution  with  which  the  city  was  defended.      "The 
enemy,"  he  wrote,   **took  advantage  of  the  slightest 
shelter  to  fire  through  the  embrasures,  with  persever- 
ance and  resolution.     There  were  77   shots  of  24lb8. 
weight,  and  70  of  lOlbs.,  fired  from  the  battery.    The 
mortar  battery  fired,  on  an  average,  four  bombs  per 
hour ;  during  the  night,  in  the  bastions,  six  and  seven ; 
but  this  fire  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  works 
frx)m  being  repaired.     The  numerous  other  batteries 
worked  on  the  same  scale.      The  bombardment  con- 
tinued till  the  21st  of  June.    The  assault  wafi  led  on 
from  the  hill  called  in  classical  days  the  Janiculum,  a 
large  space  of  ground  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Proceeding  in  this  direction,  the  French  had  made  their 
way  to  an  important  position  commanding  the  San  Pan- 
crasdo  gate.  The  way  in  which  this  was  aooomplishedwas 
described  by  the  Triumvirate  in  a  proclamation  which 
they  issued  next  day: — "After  a  vigorous  cannonade 
of  thirty  hours,  silence  was  restored.     No  one  imagined 
that  Prance  would,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  steal  into 
our  city;    but  it  did  so,  and  succeeded  to   a  certain 
point.      Prom  the    Porta  Portese  to    the   Porta  San 
Pancrazio,  the  soldiers  stole  up  in  twos  and  threes,  all 
protected  by  the  darkness  and  sUence   of  night,  and 
entering  by  holes  made  in  the  walls,  got  possession  of  a 
bastion  badly  guarded  by  our  troops.     The  first  break 
of  day  showed  them  to  us  endeavouring  to  fortify  them- 
selves where  they  were,  and  to  turn  our  own  defences 
against  us.    At  the  first  alarm,  in  rushed  the  people. 
Without  consideration  for  the  number   of  the  enemy, 
without  any  regard  for  themselves,  thoy  rushed  to  the 
point  of  danger.    The  beU  of  the  Capitol  tolled  loud  and 
heavily.   The  city  rose  up  in  one  mass,  and  every  one  flew 
to  his  appointed  post.    Eomans !  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  by  means  of  treaaony  the  enemy  has  set  foot  on 
the  breach.     Arise,  Eome!  arise,  ye  people,  in  your 
might !    Destroy  him ;  fill  the  breach  with  his  carcass. 
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Blast  tiie  enemy,  accursed  of  God,  who  dares  to  touch 
the  sacred  walls  of  Eome.  Whfle  Oudinot  resorts  to 
this  infemous  act,  France  rises  up  and  recalls  its  troops 
from  this  work  of  invasion.  One  more  effort,  Eomans, 
and  the  country  is  secui*ed  for  ever.  Eome,  by  its  con- 
stancy, regenerates  all  Europe.  In  the  name  of  your 
others,  in  the  name  of  your  fnture  hopes,  arise  and 
give  battle.  Arise,  and  conquer !  One  prayer  to  the 
God  of  the  strong;  one  thought  to  your  faithful 
brethren ;  one  hand  to  your  gun.  Every  man  becomes 
a  hero.    This  day  decides  the  fate  of  the  Eepublic." 

This  document  was  signed  by  the  Triumvirs.    The 
citizens  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  did  all  that  was 
possible.      At  length,  after  a  protracted  and  terrible 
cannonade,  a  practicable  breach  was  made,   and  two 
columns  of  atttick  rushed  forward  at  the  same  moment. 
The  Eomans  fought  with  such  desperation  that  400  of 
them  were  bayoneted  on  the  spot,  and  230  prisoners  were 
taken.    Then  the  enemy  were  able  to  turn  the  Eoman 
batteries  against  themselves.    Next  day  the  city  would 
have  been  stormed,  and  dreadful  slaughter  would  have 
been  the  oonsequence.      A  council  of  war  was  held. 
Garibaldi  "was  sent  for.    He  entered,  covered  with  blood 
and  perspiration,  declaring  that  defence  was  no  longer 
possible.     They  could  at  best  hold  out  but  a  few  days, 
and  it  was  vain  to  defend  the  streets  when  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  heights.     It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  surrender.    Mazzini  concurred  in  the  neces- 
flity,  but  he  would  not  sign  the  capitulation.    General 
BoeeUi,    however,    sent    a  despatch   to   Oudinot,   en- 
doedng  the  following  decree,  which  had  been  published 
in  the  city: — **The  Assembly  ceases  a  defence  which 
has  become  impossible,  and  remains  at  its  post.     It 
charges  the  Tiiumvirate  with    the    execution  of  the 
preeent  decree. "    This  was  quickly  followed  by  a  request 
to  the  French  general  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 
The  troops  ceased  firing.     The  Triumvirs  resigned.    At 
midnight,  before  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  they  left  the  city  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Goyemment,  and  Garibaldi  at  the  head  of  5,000  men, 
chiefly  the  Lfombard  legion.    At  noon  that  day,  Oudinot 
entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  heard 
mass  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  the  patron  saint  of 
France.    The  French  colours  were  hoisted  on  the  Castle  pf 
St  Angelo,  where  they  remained  a  week,  and  were  then 
leplaoed  by  those  of  the  Tope,    The  keys  of  the  city  were 
sent  to  TTiw  Holiness  at  Gaeta,  the  National  Assembly  was 
diasolyed,  and  everything  republican  was  swept  away  as 
deanly  as  if  the  Austrians,  and  not  the  Frendi,  had  been 
the  conquerors.  Oudinot  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  denounced  the  late  Government  for   its   '*  impious 
appeal  to  arms  against  a  nation  friendly  to  the  Ecman 
population." 

The  Pope  rewarded  the  Government  that  hsid  taken 
the  place  of  the  French  monarchy,  by  assuring 
them  that  their  army  had  overcome  the  enemies  of 
hmnan  society.  The  French  at  Eome,  who  had  esta- 
btiihsd  martial  law,  saw  restored  under  their  eyes  all 
theirorst  abuses  of  the  old  system.  Three  cardinals, 
ctdled  •*  The  Bed  Triiimvirs,"  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to 


conduct  the  civil  affairs  of  his  states,  which  he  would 
not  venture  yet  to  enter  himself.  The  new  Government 
robbed  the  people  to  the  amoimt  of  thirty-five  x>©r  cent, 
of  ail  the  money  they  possessed  which  happened  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  EepubUc.  Shortly  after  the  Pope  issued 
a  decree,  Tnoiu  propriOy  containing  a  programme  of 
"liberal  institutions,"  so  far  as  they  were  compatible 
with  an  absolute  authority,  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  Divine 
right.  The  people  were  up  for  a  brief  period ;  they  were 
now  down,  and  would  be  kept  down,  if  possible.  They  had 
presumed  to  think  that  they  were  the  source  of  political 
power;  that  they  could  give  their  representatives  the 
right  of  making  laws  and  dethroning  kings ;  but  they 
must  now  learn  that  their  business  is  to  obey,  and 
submit  to  an3rthing  which  their  superiors  might  think 
proper,  of  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  ordain.  This  is 
the  lesson  which  the  French  Eepublic  assisted  the  Popo 
to  teach  the  Eoman  people.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  for  their  credit  if  they  had  left  that  task  to 
Austria.  The  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  Frendi 
Chamber,  in  August,  when  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  that  ever  France  produced,  M.  de  Tocque- 
viUe,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  the  best 
excuse  he  could  for  the  false  position  France  had  taken 
in  Italy,  remarking  that  the  object  was  **  to  maintain  for 
France  her  just  influence,  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his 
former  plaoe,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  violent  reaction, 
and  to  ensure  the  just  reforms  requisite  for  the  Eoman 
people."  The  first  object  had  certainly  been  attained. 
**The  French  army,"  he  said,  **are  now  masters  of 
Eome,  and  beyond  any  doubt  occupy  a  most  lofty 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world."  So  the  French  fondly 
imagined.  M.  de  Tocqueville  proceeded  to  revile  the 
Eoman  Gx)vemment  which  France  had  just  destroyed, 
and  pretended  to  believe  that  the  **  French  Government, 
in  rescuing  the  people  of  Eome  from  the  bondage  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  had  done  a  good  work  for 
humanity."  The  bondage  to  which  he  refen^  was  that 
imposed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  had  been 
freely  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  for  which  every 
Eoman  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said  he  had  *  *  the  greatest  possible  admiration  for 
that  most  excellent  institution  of  morality,  the  Catholic 
Chxutsh,"  whose  abuses,  however,  he  was  not  willing  to 
restore.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  granting  the  demand  for  credits* 
made  by  the  Government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Eoman  expedition;  and  in  that  report,  another  great 
statesman,  M.  Thiers,  defended  the  same  policy,  with 
more  rhetorical  ingenuity  than  political  consistency.  The 
following  passage  is  worth  transcribing,  as  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  still  unsettled  Eoman  question: — 
"  Amid  the  wreck  was  there  nothing  to  save  or  recover? 
Could  not  the  balance  ef  power  in  Italy  be  still  sus- 
tained ?  Austria  was  about  to  pursue  the  consequences 
of  her  victory  at  Novara,  and  march  upon  Modena, 
Bologna,  and  Eome :  the  Catholic  sovereigns  had  assem- 
bled at  Gaeta,  in  order  to  re-establish  an  authority  which 
is  necessary  to  the  Christian  world ;  for  there  is  nothing 
but  sovereignty  itself  which  can  make  the  Pontificate 
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independent:  and  without  that  independence,  Catholic 
unity,  which  demands  a  certain  religious  submission  on 
the  part  of  Christian  nations,  would  prove  unacceptable, 
and  would  be  dissolved;  Catholicism  would  perish  in  the 
midst  of  its  different  sects;  and  the  moral  world,  already 
so  strongly  shaken,  would  inevitably  be  destroyed. 
Could  France  consent  to  Austria's  pushing  her  invasion 
into  Bome  itself,  and  obtaining  dominion,  both  morally 
and  materially,  over  the  whole  of  Italy  ?  If  not,  war,  or 
the  occupation  of  Bome,  were  the  only  alternatives." 

Louis  Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  Bepublic,  com- 
plained of  the  reactionary  spirit  in  which  this  report  was 
framed,  and  was  supported  in  his  view  by  Odillon 
Barret  and  DufSEiure.  This  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Thioi-s,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Borrot  Ministry.  The  President  seemed  very 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  an  address  to  the  Assembly  he 
complained  of  the  contrariety  of  opinion,  leading  to  the 
neutralisation  of  forces  that  prevailed  in  the  late  Cabinet, 
and  causing  vacillation  in  the  national  policy.  He  said, 
"  A  whole  system  triumphed  on  the  10th  of  December; 
for  the  name  of  Napoleon  is  a  complete  programme  in 
itself.  It  means  at  home,  order,  authority,  religion,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people ;  abroad,  national  dignity.  It 
is  this  policy,  inaugurated  by  my  election,  that  I  wish 
to  make  triumph,  with  the  support  of  the  Assembly  and 
that  of  the  people."  The  views  of  the  President  with 
regard  to  the  Boman  question  were  expressed  in  a  non- 
official  letter  to  M.  Edgar  Ney,  which  furnished  the 
key-note  to  the  several  subsequent  performances  of  his  on 
the  Boman  question.  An  interrogatory  was  addressed 
to  the  French  Government  by  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
at  that  time,  which  might  be  repeated  now,  after  fourteen 
years*  occupation,  and  receive  just  the  same  answer : — 
"How  much  longer  must  the  expedition  remain  at 
Bome?"  The  report  answered  the  question  in  these 
woixls :  **  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  moment  when  the 
Pope  will  bd  able  to  dispense  with  our  army  in  a  country 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  such  recent  commotions." 

A  few  words  on  the  fate  of  Garibaldi  and  his  legion 
will  complete  this  memorable  chapter  of  Italian  history. 
The  General  departed  from  Bome  on  the  night  of  the 
Ist  of  July,  taking  the  road  to  Naples ;  but  that  way 
was  stopped  by  Mai*shal  Nunzianti,  with  a  force  too 
large  to  be  encoimtered,  while  he  was  threatened  with 
another  which  was  moving  against  bini  through  the 
Abruzzi.  He  then  took  a  cross  road  through  the  country 
towards  Temi.  A  fortnight  was  thus  spent  in  traversing 
the  country,  and  as  they  were  destitute  of  provisions  and 
money,  they  were  obliged  to  help  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could;  and  the  feeding  of  so  large  a  body  of  men 
was  no  light  matter.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  their  approach  was  a  terror  to  the  country  people 
wherever  they  went.  It  is  stated  that  they  fled  before 
them,  and  concealed  their  effects.  Several  Austrian 
columns  were  now  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  republican 
General,  and  as  the  escape  of  his  little  army  seemed  im- 
possible, and  its  privations  were  terrible,  it  was  rapidly 
thinned  by  desertions.  Entering  Tuscany,  and  keeping  to 
the  mountains  of  the  east  coast,  they  arrived  at  St  Leo, 


near  San  Marino,  where  they  encountered  the  brigade  of 
the  Archduke  Ernest,  and  900  out  of  the  remaining  1,000 
surrendered  on  the  Slst  of  July.  Garibaldi,  with  a  hundred 
£uthful  adherents,  escaped,  and  put  to  sea  in  some  fishing- 
boats,  most  of  which  were  captui'ed  by  Austrian  cruisers, 
Gkuibaldi  alone  escaping.    Most  of  the  legion  returned 
to  their  homes;   some,  forming  themselves  into  small 
bands,  under  desperate  leaders,  took  to  the  mountains, 
and  supported  themselves  by  brigandage  on  the  Papal 
and  Neapolitan  frontiers.     Gkuibaldi  was  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  accompanied  by  his  fEuithful  wife,  who  at 
last  sank  from  sheer  exhaustion,  arising  from  fatigue 
and  want  of  food.  There  are  few  more  touching  pictures 
in  history  than  that  of  Garibaldi  digging  a  grave  for  his 
heroic  wife,  and  burying  her  with  his  own  hands  in  a 
wood,  under    a    large    tree.     Ultimately  the  Italian 
General  settled  on  Statten  Island;  he  went  from  there  to 
Valparaiso,  and  returned  again  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  was  offered 
to  him,  and  declined. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  were  the  subject  of  warm  debates  in 
our  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1849.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  assailed  by  the  Conservatives  for  having  given  any 
countenance  to  the  Sicilian  insurrection,  and  for  having 
sent  Lord  Minto  to  Italy  on  a  mission  of  conciliation, 
which  they  considered  an  unwarrantable  meddling  in  the 
affaii-s  of  foreign  countries.  His  assailants,  he  said, 
belonged  to  a  school  which  maintained  **  the  right  divine 
to  govern  wrong,"  and  they  therefore  stigmatised  the 
Sicilians  as  rebels.  But  the  Sicilians  had  had  a  constitu- 
tion for  centuries,  and  their  ancient  and  indisputable 
rights  were  confirmed  in  1812.  As  to  Lord  Minto,  he 
interfered  at  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Naples  himself. 
The  treaty  of  Vienna  recognised  the  titie  of  the  "K'ing  as 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  **but  the  recognition  of  a  title 
was  one  thing,  the  overturning  of  a  constitution  another." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  late  Government,  strongly  censured  our 
foreign  policy  with  regard  to  Northern  Italy.    He  spoke 
with  delight  of  the  brilliant  victories  and  rare  generosity 
of  Eadetzky,  and  warmly  eulogised  the  administration 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.     Lord  Brougham 
spoke  strongly  on  the  same  side  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
indignantly  condemning  the  Italian  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   On  the  20th  of  July  he  moved  a  set  of  resolutions 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  also  praised  Austria,  as  being 
just  and  moderate,  while  Sardinia  was  aggressive  and 
faithless.  He  spoke  of  **  the  terrible  tyranny  established 
by  those  firebrands  of  revolution,  Mazzini  and  GhuibaldL'* 
He  considered  that  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  was  duo 
to  General  Oudinot,  for  conducting  the  siege  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  any  waste  of  blood,  aad  to  preserve 
the  treasures  of  art,  of  which  that  city  was  the  repository. 
With  reference  to  Southern  Italy,  he  protested  against  the 
conduct,  not  only  of  our  regular  diplomatic  body,  but  of 
**that   mongrel   sort   of  monster— half  nautical,    half 
political — diplonuitic    vice-admirals,    speculatrve     ihip 
captains,    observers   of  rebellions,    and   sympathisers 
therewith; "  the  officers  alluded  to  being  Liord  Napier, 
Sir  WiUiam  Parker,  and  Captain  Codrington.     The  Earl 
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of  Carlisle,  in  reply  to  Lord  Brougham,  ably  defended 
the  condnot  of  tMir  diploma&tB  and  officers  throughout 
the  Sicilian  ooixteet,  and  repelladtlie  sarcasms  wiih  which 
they  were  HfMiiled,  He  vindicated  the  fDreign  policy  of 
Lord  Palmeratoi^  flmd  called  upon  the  House  to  reject 
''the  illogieal  and  umneaning"  resolutions  of  Lord 
Brougham.  LtnxL  IGnto,  also,  at  great  length  defended 
the  course  he  had  taken.  The  Marqais  of  Lansdowne, 
while  willingto  rest  'Qie  defence  of  the  Government  upon 
the  able  spoe(^  of  Lord  Carlisle,  made  some  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  charge  of  partiality  brought  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  against  Lord  Minto,  after  which  the  House 
divided,  when  the  resolutions  of  Lord  Brougham  were 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  12. 

On  another  occasion  Lord  Beaumont,  a  Soman 
Catholic  peer,  professing  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
millions  of  Eoman  Catholics,  delivered  a  remaikable 
speech  on  the  Papacy,  and  the  French  occupation  of 
Bome.  He  said,  **  An  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  by  a  mode  of  all  others 
the  most  impracticable — the  appointment  of  lay  coun- 
cillors with  a  sacerdotal  government.  The  Pope  adhered 
to  his  original  resolution,  not  to  concede  the  slightest 
abridgment  of  his  secular  jurisdiction.  Laymen  wore 
allowed  to  assemble  and  debate,  but  not  initiate.  On  the 
granting  of  this  phantom  of  a  constitution,  a  general  re- 
volution broke  out  in  Italy.  The  Boman  people  demanded 
the  same  liberty  that  had  been  granted  to  the  Neapolitans. 
The  cardinals  opposed  the  demand ;  but  ultimately  con- 
cessions were  made  with  the  determination  that  when  a 
fitting  opportunity  came,  every  step  taken  in  advance 
should  bo  retraced,  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  restored 
in  all  its  vigour,  and  the  laity  deprived  of  the  privileges 
conceded  to  them.  On  the  advice  of  foreign  courts,  Pope 
Pius  then  called  to  his  councils  a  man  not  deserving 
his  confidence  (Count  Bossi),  a  man  who  had  been 
exiled  jfrom  Bome,  who  had  been  branded  as  a  rebel,  who 
had  been  excommunicated  as  a  Churchman,  who  had 
abandoned  the  Catholic  religion  and  professed  another, 
who  had  forsaken  his  own  coxmtry,  and  had  become  the 
inhabitant  and  citizen  of  another  country  (France),  and 
who  had  been  employed  as  the  ambassadcar  of  that 
country  to  that  which  it  considered  a  foreign  state.  The 
advice'^of  this  man  turned  out  as  unwdooine  to  the  Pope, 
as  it  was  adverse  to  the  twwb  of  tiie  iMiHw'^^lg.  To  re- 
lieve the  finances  of  his  oountiy  he  saw  no  meaas  bat 
a  mortgage  of  church  property;  and  witti  ^i&t  view  he 
was  entering  the  capital,  when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  and  thus  broug^  unmerited  disgrace  on  those 
who  opposed  him  solely  as  a  minister.  This  was  an 
event  completely  isolated— a.  monstrous  crime — ^an  event 
deplored  by  those  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  in 
power,  both  for  the  sakie  of  M.  Bossi  himself,  with  whom 
they  were  on  habits  of  intimacy,  and  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked. 
Lideed,  the  fiist  st^  taken  by  Ifamiani,  when  he  gained 
power,  was  to  arrest  the  tHnaadnj  the  Pope's  Government 
having  never  taken  any  step  in  that  direction.  The 
moment  M.  Bossi  fell,  the  cardinals  endeavoured  to  re- 
trace the  stops  taken.     Their  plans  were  discovered  in 


time ;  the  people  went  in  indignation  to  the  Vatican,  and 
implored  the  Pope  to  renew  the  oath  to  stand  by  the 
constitutional  form  of  Government  then  existing,  but  to 
disband  his  Swiss  troops,  pledging  liieir  lives  that  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  should  be  inj ured.  He  declined  to  do  this, 
and  accepted  the  advice  to  quit  Bome.    fiis  retnat  would 
have  been  opposed  only  by  pngrers;  but  he  fled  in  dis- 
guise, and  so  betrayed  a  strange  want  of  confidence  in  his 
subjects.   Attempts  were  made  to  reooofiile  the  Pontiff  to 
his  people— attempts  rejected  by  l^e  Pope  in  the  harshest 
manner  imaginable.    A  scheme  was  devised  by  Austria 
for  the  intervention  of  Spain  and  Naples  only,  Austria 
and  France  looking  on.    Whilst  each  power  was  looking 
to  its  own  interest,  the  Boman  Bepublic  was  proclaimed 
by  universal  suffi^ge  of  the  people.     Though  the  real 
republicans  at  Bome  might  not  be  very  numerous,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  number  was  very  great  of  those 
who  wished  the  secular  power  to  be  taken  from  the 
clorgy.  The  country  was  profoundly  tranquil,  peace  and 
reform  anxiously   expected  by  the  Boman  provinces, 
when  the  French  suddenly  sent  an  expedition  fix)m 
ToTilon  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  they  published  a  pro- 
clamation that  deceived  the  Boman  people,  and  procured 
for  themselves  a  friendly  reception;  but  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  in  Bome  itself  that  they  came  to  restore 
the  Pope  in  full  ecclesiastical  ascendancy,  all  Bome  was 
against  them ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  now  to 
attain  that  end  without  destroying  liborty,  and  establish- 
ing a  pure  despotism  in  its  stead." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2lst  of  July,  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne  raised  a  discussion  on  the  aflfSadrs  of 
Hungary,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Boebuck,  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  Lord  Claude  Hamilton  :  the  latter  de- 
nounced the  conduct  of  Kossuth  as  **  infiEonous.''    This 
debate  is  memorable  chiefly  on  account  of  Ijord  Palmer- 
ston's  great  speech  on  the  causes  of  tiie  revolutions  of 
1848.    In  reply  to  the  eulogiums  upon  the  Austrian 
Government,  the  noble  lord  stated  that  Austria,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Continent  had  been 
identified  with  obstruction  to  progress,   resistance  to 
improvoment,  political  and  social;  and  it  was  in  that 
capacity  she  won  the  afTections  of  the  Tories.      He  re- 
garded the  oonduct  of  sooh  men  as  an  eicaoiple  of 
'*  antiquated  imbecility.''  He  firmly  believed  l&at  in  the 
war  between  Austria  and  Hungary  tiMie  weare  enlisted 
on  tiu  side  df  Hungary  lite  hearts  and  sonls  of  the 
whole  x>eople  of  that  country.    He  took  the  question 
then  being  fought  for  on  liie  jdains  of  fiungaiy  to  be 
this,  whether  that  ooontry  should  fimintam  its  separate 
nationality  as  a  distinflt  kingdosn  widi  a  oanstitation  of 
its  own,  orbeinoorpontedintiieSiiqdre  as  am  Austrian 
province.    If  Hungary  soooeeded,  Austria  ivoold  cease 
to  be  a  first-zcto  Earopean  power.    If  Snngary  were 
entirely  cruidied,  Austria  m  Hiat  battte  would  have 
crushed  her  own  xig^  arm.    Every  field  tibat  was  laid 
waste   was  an   Austnan  rescnuoe  destroyed.      Every 
Himgaiian  tiiat  penshedupoii  iSk»  ^<M  was  an  Austrian 
soldier  deducted  from  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Empire. 
"It is  quite  true,"  continued  the  noble  lord,  "that  it 
may  be  said,  *  Your  opinions  are  but  opinions ;  and  you. 
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express  them  against  our  opinions,    who  have  at  our 
command  large  armies  to  back  them — ^what  are  opinions 
against   armies?'     Sir,  my    answer  is,  opinions  are 
stiTonger  than  armies.   I  say,  then,  that  it  is  our  duty 
not  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  events  that  in  their 
immediate  consequences  affect  other  countries,  but  in 
their  remote  and  certain  consequences  are  sure  to  come 
back  with  disastrous  effect  upon  ourselves;  that  so  far  as 
the  courtesies  of  international  iatercourse  will  permit  us 
to  do  so,  it  is  OUT  duty — especially  when  orp:  opinion  is 
asked,  as  it  has  been  on  many  occasions  on  which  we 
have  been  blamed  for  giving  it — to  state  our  opinions, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  this  country — an  experience 
that  might  be,  and  ought  to  have  been,  an  example  to 
less  fortunate  countries.     We  are  not  entitled  to  inter- 
pose in  any  manner  that  will  commit  this  country  to 
•embark  in  those  hostilities.    All  we  can  justly  do  is  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  that  may  present 
themselves,  in  which  the  counsels  of  friendship  and 
peace  may  be  offered  to  the  contending  parties.  • .  .  . 
^ir,  to  suppose  that  any  Government  of  England  can 
wish  to  excite  revolutionary  movements  in  any  part 
of  the  world — ^to  suppose  that  England  can  have  any 
other  wish  or  desire  than  to   confirm  and  maintain 
peace  between  nations,  and  tranquillity  and  harmony 
between    GK)vemments  and   subjects — shows  really  a 
-degree    of  ignorance  and  folly  which  I  never  sup- 
posed any  public   man  could  have  been  guilty  of— 
which  may  do  very  well  for  a  newspaper  article,  but 
which  it  astonishes  me  to  find  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
speech  in  Parliament.*'   The  noble  lord  sat  down  amidst 
much  cheering.     Lord  Dudley  Stuart   said   that  he 
looked  upon  the  speech  which  had  been  delivered  by 
Mr.  Osborne,  followed  up  as  it  had  been  by  Mr.  Eoe- 
buck  and  Lord  Palmerston,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  session. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

IHiBcaltiM  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde— Sir  Chftrles  Kapier  inarches 
agminst  them— Sack  of  Gaiamighar— Victoriea  of  Sir  Charles  Napier— 
Scinde  made  a  Britiah  Dependency. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Afghan  war  did  not  end  our  diffi- 
culties with  the  coimtries  bordering  on  Lidia.  Li  our 
treaty  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  it  was  provided  that 
we  should  have  liberty  to  navigate  the  Lidus  for  mer- 
cantile purposes,  but  that  we  should  not  bring  into  it 
any  armed  vessels  or  munitidUs  of  war,  and  that  no 
British  merchant  should,  on  any  account,  settle  in  the 
oountry  •  La  the  first  article  it  was  stated  that  *  *  the  two 
contracting  Powers  bind  themselves  never  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  possessions  of  each  other." 
But  this  implied  an  amount  of  self-denial  and  a  regard 
for  treaty  obligations  to  which  human  nature  has  seldom 
proved  eqnal,  when  there  was  an  opportunity  and  a 
colourable  pretence  for  the  strong  to  seize  the  rich  pos- 
eossiona  of  the  weak ;  so  that  the  nobles  of  Scinde,  when 
the  first  English  vessel  entered  the  Lidus,  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty,  said,  prophetically,  **  Alas  I  Scinde  is  gone. 
The  Engliflh  have  seen  the  river ! "    Permission,  how- 


ever, was  given  to  a  British  agent  to  reside  at  Kur- 
rachoe,  and  in  1836,  when  the  country  was  threatened 
by  Eunjeet  Singh,  the  British  Government  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  country, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  East.    Kurrachee  was  only 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  in  183S  a  groat  step  in 
advance  was  gained,  by  getting  a  British  agent  to  reside 
at  Hyderabad,  the  capital,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  negotiate  with  Eunjeet  Singh.    But  our  agent 
imdertook  to  negotiate  without  consulting  the  Ameers, 
and  awarded  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  claimed  by  the 
Prince  whom  they  dreaded,  for  which  sum  they  produced 
a  fuU  discharge.     This  discharge  was  ignored  by  the 
British  Government  in  Lidia,  acting  in  the  interests 
of  Shah  Bhooja,  its  royal  protSge  in  Afghanistan.      This 
was  not  all.    A  British  army  of  10,000  men,  under 
Sir  John  Keane,  marched,  without  permission,  through 
Scinde,  in  order  to  support  the  same  Prince  against  his 
competitors.    Our  encroachments  now  advanced  with  a 
bolder  stride.    We  determined  on  establishing  a  military 
force  at  Yatah,  contrary  to  the  wished  of  the  people,  an^ 
compelled  the  Ameers  to  contribute  to  its  support,  in 
consideration  of  the  advantages  which  it  was  alleged  it 
would  confer  upon  them.    When  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to 
this  effect  was  presented  to  the  Ameers,  one  of  them 
took  the  former  treaties  out  of  a  box,  and  said,  **  What 
is  to  become  of  all  these  ?    Since  the  day  that  Scinde 
has  been  covenanted  with  the  English,  there  has  been 
always  something  new.      Your  Government  is  never 
satisfied.    We  are  anxious  for  your  friendship ;  but  we 
cannot  be  continually  persecuted.    We  have  given  you 
and  your  troops  a  passage  through  our  territories,  and 
now  you  wish  to  remain."    But  remonstrance  was  in 
vain.    The  treaty  must  be  signed ;  and  the  great  Chris- 
tian power,  which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Calcutta, 
insisted  that  the  British  force  might  be  located  any- 
where in  the  country  west  of  the  Indus,  and  that  the 
Ameers  must  pay  for  its  support  three  lacs  of  rupees. 
Pottinger  was  the  first  political  agent  at  Hyderabad. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Major  Outram,  who  could  detect 
no  hostility  or  treacherous  purpose  in  the  rulers  of  the 
country.    But  this  favourable  account  did  not  suit  the 
designs  of  Lord  EUenborough.    He  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation as   hollow  as   it  was  high-soimding,   con- 
demning the  "  political  system"  that  had  led  to  the 
Afghan  war.    But  he  inmiediately  began  to  act  upon 
that  system  in    Scinde,  for   no   reason    but  that  he 
looked  upon  that  rich  country  with  an  eye  of  coye- 
tousness.     Li  order  to  accomplish   his  objects  more 
effectually,    he    superseded    Outram,     and    sent    Sir 
Charles  Napier,  with  full  civil  and  military  authority,  to 
get  possession  of  the  country  any  way ;  by  fair  means 
if  possible ;  but  if  not,  he  was,  at  aU  events,  to  get  pos- 
session.   It  was  to  be  his  first  **  political  duty  "  to  hear 
what  Major  Outram  and  the  other  political  agents  had 
to  allege  against  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  and  Khyr- 
pore,  tending  to  prove  hostile  designs  against  the  British 
Government,  or  to  act  hostHely  against  the  British  army. 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  he  heard  nothing  of  that  kind 
from  the  agents,  for,  Lord  EUenborough  shrewdly  added. 
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*^  that  they  rimy  have  had  such  hostile  feelings  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  would  be  impossible  to  supi)ose  that 
they  could  entertain  friendly  feelings;  but  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  these 
thoughts.  Should  any  Ameer  or  chief  with  whom  wo 
have  a  'treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  have  evinced 
hostile  designs  against^  us  during  the  late  events,  which 
may  have  indttoed  them"  to  doM  the  continuance  of  our 
power ^  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Govemor-Gbneral 
to  inflict  upon  the  treachery  of  such  ally  or  friend  so 
signal  a  punishment  as  shall^  effectually  deter  others 
from  similar  conduct.  But  the  Qovemor-Gteneral  would 
not  proceed  in  this  course  without  the  most  ample  and 
convincing  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused."* 
Notwithstanding  the  saving  clause  at  the  end  of  this 
extract,  it  would  be  difficidt  to  get  a  more  striking 
illustration  than  it  affords  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb.  The  expediency  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Government  of  Scinde  was  obvious.  Nothing  was  wanted 
to  produce  it  but  evidence  of  evil  designs,  there  being 
no  overt  acts.  And  as  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
not  have  unfriendly  feelings  towards  a  foreign  military 
power  placed  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  or  that  they 
should  not  have  doubted  the  continuance  of  that  power, 
tho  convincing  proof  would  easily  be  found.  Lest,  how- 
ovor,  there  should  be  any  difficulty  on  that  score,  they 
were  to  be  exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  farther  auda- 
cious aggressions.  Certain  letters  had  been  produced  by 
Sir  C.  Napier,  which,  no  doubt,  he  considered  authentic, 
though  never  proved  to  be  so,  and  which  might  very  easily 
have  been  fabricated  by  interested  parties,  showing  a 
design  among  the  chiefs  to  unite  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  On  the  pretence  of  danger  suggested  by  those 
documents,  a  new  treaty  was  tendered  to  the  Ameers  for 
signature  on  the  6th  of  December,  1842,  which  required 
that  around  certain  central  positions  the  Britush  Govern- 
ment was  to  have  portions  of  territory  assigned  to  it, 
and  another  portion  should  be  given  to  the  Khan  of 
Bhawlporo  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity ;  that  the  Ameers 
were  to  supply  fuel  for  the  steamers  navigating  the 
Indus,  and  tiiat  failing  to  do  so,  the  servants  of  the 
Company  were  to  fell  what  wood  they  required  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  river  on  either  side,  and  that 
the  East  India  Company  should  coin  money  for 
Scinde,  with  the  head  of  the  Sovereign  of  England 
stamped  on  one  side.*  This  was  a  virtual  usurpa- 
tion of  sovereign  rights;  and  if  the  people  had  any 
spirit  at  all,  any  patriotism,  the  casxis  belli  so  much 
desired  was  now  forced  upon  them.  The  Ameers  were 
so  circumstanced,  that  they  were  coerced  to  sign  this 
treaty;  but  it  seemed  to  matter  little  to  Sir  Charles 
Xapier  whether  it  was  signed  or  not ;  for  long  before  it 
Tras  ratified,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said, 
* '  The  Governor-General  of  India  has  ordered  me  to  take 
]ossession  of  the  districts  of  Ledzeel  Kote  and  of  Bang- 
li  na,  and  to  re-annex  the  said  districts  to  the  territory 
<  I  his  highness  the  Nawab  of  Bhawlpore,  to  whom  they 
Trill  immediately  be  made  over."   This  was  done,  and  Sir 

*  Lord  Ellenborongfa  to  SIrCbftrles  Napier,  dated  Simla,  Sept.  28th,  1842. 
•  Thornton's  *•  HUtory  of  India,**  yoL  a-L,  p.  416. 


Charles  Napier  forthwith  marched  into  the  country, 
without  any  declaration  of  war;  having  by  this  time 
succeeded  in  blackening  the  character  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  custom  of  invaders,  in  order  to  make 
the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  their  country  seem  to  be 
an  act  of  righteous  retribution.    The  following  despatch 
from  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  be  worthy  of  a  Norman 
invader  of  the  twelfth  century : — **  I  had  discovered  long 
ago  that  the  Ameers  put  implicit  fiaith  in  their  deserts, 
and  feel  confident  that  we  can  never  reach  them  there. 
Therefore,  when  negotiations  and  delays,  and  lying  and 
intrigues  of  all  kinds  fail,  they  can  at  last  declare  theii* 
entire  obedience,  innocence,  and  humility,  and  retire 
beyond  our  reach  to  their   deserts,  and  from  thence 
launch  their  wild  bands  against  us,  so  as  to  cut  off  aU 
our  communications,  and  render  Scinde  more  hot  than 
Nature  has  already  done.    So  circumstanced,  and  after 
drawing  all  I  could  from  AU  Moorad,  whom  I  saw  last 
night  at  Khyrpore,  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  although 
war  was  not  declared,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  declare  it, 
I  would  at  once  march  upon  Emaum-Ghur,  and  prove 
to  the  whole  Talpoor  family,  both  of  Khyrpore  and 
Hyderabad,  that  neither  their  deserts  nor  their  negotia- 
tions could  protect  them  from  the  British  troops.   While 
they  imagine  they  can  fly  with  security  they  never  will 
be  quiet." 

The  forces  on  which  the  Ameers  relied  for  the  defenco 
or  deliverance  of  their  country  numbered  about  20,000 
men,  who  had  retired  to  a  great  stronghold,  eight  days' 
journey  distant,  in  the  dreary  desert  of  Beloochistan. 
Thither,  notwithstanding  the  difficidties  of  the  march, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  boldly  determined  to  pursue  them. 
The  wells  being  all  dry,  water  for  the  troops  and  their 
horses  had  to  be  carried  on  camels'  backs.     With  360 
men  of  the  Queen's  Begiment,  mounted  on  camels,  and 
200  irregular  cavalry,  followed  by  ten  camels  bearing 
provisions,  and  eighty  loaded  with  water,  the  adven- 
turous general  directed  his  perilous  course  into  the 
desert,  commencing  his  march  on  the  5th.  of  January, 
1843.    After  three  or  four  days'  march,  over  burning 
sands,  the  camels  became  too  weak  to  draw  the  howitzers. 
Their  place  was  supplied,  or  their  failing  strength  aided, 
by  the  hardy  and  indomitable  Irishmen  wlio  formed 
part  of  the  expedition.     "  At  length,  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th,  the  square  tower  of  Guiamighar  was  discerned, 
rising  on  the  distant  horizon  in  solitary  grandeur,  in 
that  profound  solitude."  They  found  the  place  deserted ; 
Mahommed  Ehan,  the  governor,  having  retired  with 
his  treasure  the  day  before,  leaving  an  immense  quantity 
of  ammunition  behind.  With  this  tho  fortress  was  blown 
up.    No  fewer  than  twenty-four  mines  were  run  under  it 
in  different  parts.    As  Major  Warburton,  the  engineer, 
was  applying  his  fusee  to  the  last  one,  his   assistant 
cried,  **  l?he  other  mines  are  going  to  burst."     "  That 
may  be,"  he  replied;  "but  this  must  burst  also."    He 
then  set  fire  to  the  fusee  with  his  own  hand,  and  quietly 
walked  away.    In  a  few  minutes  the  stronghold  of  tho 
Beloochees  was  blown  into  fragments.  They  had  another, 
of  equal  strength,  farther  on  in  the  desert ;   but  to  attack 
that  with  the  forces  now  at  his  command  was  an  im- 
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possibility ;  and  so  Sir  ChsirleB  Napier  returned,  and  re- 
joined his  main  army  near  Hyderabad.  In  ^>n'fi  aggres- 
aire  warfare  Sir  Charles  was  only  obeying  the  orders  of 
the  Qoyemor-General.  In  his  "  Memoirs  "  *  he  says,  *  *  I 
had  permission  from  the  Governor-General  to  assemble 
an  inmiense  force  to  impose  this  final  treaty.  I  told  him 
it  could  be  done  with  the  troops  under  my  command, 
without  bloodshed.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  done  so,  and 
prored  my  head  sufficient  for  command  in  Scinde.'' 

Soon  after  this,  Outram,  who  continued  to  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  pacific  professions  of  the  Ameers 
—they  being  anxious  to  gain  time  till  the  hot  weather 
should  come,  and  give  them  an  advantage  against  their 
enemies — ^was  convinced  of  his  mistake  by  a  treacherous 
attack  made   on  the  British  residence  ;    the  Ameers 
boasting  that  "  every  man,  woman,  and  child  belonging 
to  the  British  army  in  Scinde  should  be  collected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  have  their  throats  cut,  except  the 
General,  who  should  be  led,  chained,  with  a  ring  in  his 
nose,  to  the  dhurbar,"    Outram's  garrison  consisted  only 
of  100  soldiers,  with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  each, 
with  which  he  had  to  defend  himself  against  8,000  men, 
with  six  guns.    The  British  fired  with  eflfect  from  behind 
a  wall,  till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  they 
slowly  retired,  tiU  they  got  safe  on  board  the  British 
steamers,  protected  by  their  guns,  which  swept  the  flank 
of  the  enemy.    The  war  had  now  come  in  earnest,  and 
so  Sir  Charles  Napier  resolved  to  show  the  Ameers  what 
British  troops  could  do.    The  odds  were  greatly  against 
bim,  for  he  had  but  2,600  men,  of  iriiom  only  400  were 
Europeans,  with  whiidi  he  was  to  engage  an  axmy  22,000 
strong,  with  o,000  hoise,  and  fifteen  guns,  all  well  posted 
in  a  strong  position  at  Meanee.    It  required  marvellous 
hardihood  in  the  Teteran  warrior  of  the  Peninsula  to 
enter  upon  such  an  unequal  contest.    But  it  was  the 
fint  time  that  the  ambition  of  his  lifo  was  realised — ^in 
betag  placed  in  a  position  of  supreme  command — and  he 
kmged  to  show  the  world  how  worthily  he  could  have 
filled  it  long  ago.    On  the  eve  of  battle  he  wrote  in  his 
journal — *'  It  is  my  first  battie  as  a  commander ;  it  may 
be  my  last.     At  sixty,  that  makes  little  difference ;  but 
my  feelings  are,  it  shall  be  2>o  or  die.    To  fall,  will  be  to 
^eave  many  I  love  best  to  go  to  many  loved,  and  my 
home ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  must  be  soon."   The  officers 
who  fought  under  him  in  that  memorable  battle  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.   Major  Lloyd  commanded  the  Aitillery, 
Captidn  Henderson  the  Sappers  and  Miners;   next  to 
them  stood  the  22nd,  commanded  By  Colonel  Pennefather ; 
Colonel  Toesdale  led  the  25th  Sepoys ;  Colonel  Eead  the 
12fli  Native  Infantry;  Major  Clibbome  the  Bengal  En- 
gineers; Colonel  Pattle  the  OthBengal  Horse;  and  Captain 
Tait  the  Poonah  Horse.  The  plain  between  the  two  armies 
was  about  1 ,  OOO  yards  in  breadth.    The  space  was  rapidly 
passed  over.     Napier's  men  rushed  forward,  and  crossing 
the  bed  of  a  river  which  intervened,  they  ran  up  the^  slope, 
while  the  artiHery  of  the  Beloochees  fired  over  their  heads. 
Beaching  the  summit,  they  beheld,*  for  the  first  time, 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  better  de- 
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scribed  than  in  the  picturesque  and  glowing  language  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier : — "  Thick  as  standing  com,  and  gor- 
geous as  a  field  of  flowers,  stood  the  Beloochees  in  their 
many-coloured  garments  and  dresses ;  they  clustered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Folailee,  they  covered  the  plains  beyond. 
Guarding  th^ir  heads  with  their  large  dark  shields,  they 
shook  their  sharp  swords,  beaming  in  the  sun ;   their 
shouts  rolled  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  as  with  £rantic 
gestures  they,  with  demoniac  strength  and  ferocity, 
dashed  against  the  front  of  the  22nd.    But  with  shouts 
as  loud,  and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs,  and 
hearts  as  big,  and  arms  as  strong,  the  Irish  soldiers  met 
them  with  that  queen  of  weapons,  the  bayonet,  and  sent 
their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in  blood."      The 
Native  InfEintry  also  behaved  well,  and  while  the  little 
army  was  doing  terrible  execution  upon  the  enemy,  our 
artillery  swept  their  ranks  with  shot  and  shell.    Never- 
theless, they  fought  bravely,  and  held  their  ground  for 
three  hours  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  their 
assailants.    The  chasms  which  were  repeatedly  made  by 
our  guns  in  the  living  mass  were  quickly  filled  up  by 
those  behind  rushing  forward  to  the  conflict.    The  pres- 
sure of  numbers  bearing  down  the  hill  seemed  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  overwhelming  the  British  and 
obliterating  their  *  *  thin  red  lines. "  Nearly  all  our  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Teesdale  was  killed  while  riding 
over  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  his  men.    Pennefather 
and  Jackson  were  also  struck  down.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
narrowly  escaped.    Everything  now  depended  upon  th** 
cavalry,  which  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Pattle,  wht 
was  ordered  to  charge  instantly.     They  went  at  full 
gallop  through  the  jxmgle:  fifty  were  thrown  off  their 
horses,  but  the  rest  pressed  on,  ascended  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  dashed  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  fiercely 
cutting  their  way  with  their  swords  right  and  left, 
trampling  down  the  men  under  their  horses*  feet,  never 
ceasing  till  they  had  traversed  the  whole  camp.      The 
confusion  and  wavering  thus  occasioned  gave  courage  to 
our  infemtry.    The  Irish  and  the  Sepoys,  raising  tho^cry 
of  victory,  pressed  on  with  fury,  drove  the  enemy  back 
down  the  hiU,  and  compelled  them  to  i-etreat,  abandon- 
ing their  guns,  their  ammunition,  and  their  baggage, 
leaving  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  marking  their  course 
by  a  long  train  of  killed  and  wounded.    Their  loss  was 
estimated  at  5,000 — 1,000  bodies  being  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.     Our  loss  was  almost  incredibly  small :  six 
ofl&cers  and  fifty-four  privates  killed,  fourteen  officers 
and  109  men  wounded.    The  extraordinary  dispropor- 
tion in  the  casualties  is  accoimted  for  by  the  bad  general- 
ship of  the  Ameers,  who,  instead  of  extending  their 
wings  and  endeavouring  to  outflank  their  assailants, 
presented  only  a  narrow  front,  where  only  a  compa- 
ratively small  portion  of  their  forces  could  be  employed 
at  the  same  time,  and  where  their  dense  masses  were 
exposed  to  the  raking  fire  of  our  artillery. 

Next  day  the  victorious  general  sent  a  message  to 
Hyderabad,  threatening  to  storm  the  city  if  they  did  not 
immediately  surrender.  The  waUs  wore  very  strong, 
and  might  have  been  defended  successfully ;  but  the. 
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Ameers  had  lost  Heart,  and  six  of  them  came  out  to 
tii9  British  camp,  and  laid  their  swords  with  their 
precious  ornaments,  yalued  at  thousands  of  pounds, 
at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  who  magnanimously  re- 
tnmod  them,  saying: — "Their  misfortunes  are  their 
own  creation ;  but  as  they  are  great,  I  give  them  back 
their  swords."  He  also  left  untouched  their  palaces  and 
property,  and  respected  the  sanctity  of  their  harems. 
But  though  the  city  was  in  his  possession,  conquest 
scorned  only  to  increase  his  difficulties.  He  had  to 
keep  possession  of  a  large  hostile  city,  and  to  defend 
his  own  entrenched  camp  against  20,000  Beloocheee, 
who  were  still  in  the  field  under  Shore  Mahommed,  and 
to  accomplish  all  this  he  had  but  2,000  effective  men 
under  his  command.    Beinforcements,  however,  were 


and  all  their  rights  and  possessions  shall  be  seemed  to 
them."    It  was  not  likely  that  a  high-spirited  chief,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  well  posted,  'with 
fifteen  guns,  protected  in  fi-ont  by  a  nullah,  twenty  feet 
wide  and  eight  deep,  with  the  protection  of  a  wood  on 
one  side,  and  of  a  village  with  the  houses  loop-holed  on 
the  other,  as  weU  as  another  deep  nullah  with  its  sides 
scarped— all  supported  by  a  large  force  of  cavalry— 
would  submit  without  a  struggle  to  such  humiliating 
terms.    Nothing  daunted,  however.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
attacked  the  enemy.    His  plan  of  action  was  altered, 
on  account  of  an  imauthorised  attack  made  by  Colonel 
Stark  with  his  cavalry,  in  consequence  of  the  giving 
way  of  the  centre  before  an  onset  of  the  Lish  regiment. 
The  cavalry  charge,  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspiration 


LAHORE. 


qukkly  dispatched  by  Lord  EUenborough.  They 
arrived  safely,  and  gave  him  an  army  of  5,000  veteran 
troops.  In  the  meantime,  Shore  Mahommed  had  come 
within  five  miles  of  the  British  camp,  and  sent  Sir 
Charles  Napier  a  summons  to  surrender.  He  con- 
ducted the  messengers  along  the  whole  front  of  his 
army,  whioh  was  then  xmder  inspection,  and  then  dis- 
missed them,  with  a  letter  to  their  chief,  in  which  he 
isaid:— "If  the  Ameer  Shore  Mahommed  chooses  to 
iaeet  me  to-morrow,  as  I  march  to  attack  him  at  the 
Jiead  of  my  army,  and  will  surrender  himself  a  prisoner, 
vriih  no  other  condition  than  that  his  life  shall  be  safe, 
I  wiU  receive  him.  If  the  Beloochee  chiefs  choose  to 
i.ccoiapany  him,  I  will  receive  them,  on  condition  that 
they  swfiar  obedience  to  the  Gtevemor-GeA^ral,  and  then 
t';oy;may  return  to  their  villages  with  their  followers, 


was  brilliantly  successful.   The  cavalry  swept  everything 
before  them,  and  carried  confusion  and  dismay  into  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  centre.  The  British  general  instantly 
took  advantage  of  this  success,  and,  chan^ing^  his  plan, 
he  led  on  the  Irish  infEintry  to  storm  the  first  nullah. 
After  a  fierce  resistance,  the  scarp  was  mounted,  and 
Lieutenant  Coote  fell  woxmded,  while  iu    the    act  of 
waving  the   Beloochee  standard    in  triumpb.   on    the 
summit.    The  Sepoys  were  equally  successful  in  storm- 
ing the  second  nullah,  which  was  bravely  defended,  but 
ultimately  carried  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  "wbo 
were  routed  in  all  directions,  their  retreating^    ranks 
being  mowed  down  by  our  artillery,  and  pursued  by  our 
cavalry  for  a  distance  of  several  miles.    Th.e  loss  of  the 
British  in  this  great  victory  was  only  270  men,  of  "wKom 
147  belonged  to  the  22nd  Queen's — ^so  tHat  the  chief 
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glory  of  that  day  was  due  to  the  Irish.  Seventeen 
standards  and  fifteen  guns  were  among  the  trophies  won 
by  the  victors.  Although  the  heat  was  then  110^  in  the 
shade,  Sir  Charles  Napier  rapidly  pursued  the  enemy, 
60  that  his  cavalry  arrived  at  Meerpoor,  a  distance 
of  forty  miles,  before  Shore  Mahommed  could  reach  it. 
It  was  his  capital— strongly  fortified,  filled  with  stores 
of  all  kinds — and  it  fell  without  resistance  into  the 
liands  of  the  British  general.  Shore  Mahommed  had 
retreated  to  the  stronghold  of  Omercote,  in  the  desert. 
Thither  he  was  pursued  by  Captain  Whitlie,  at  the  head 
of  the  liight  Horse.    In  consequence  of  the  flooding  of 


Ameer  fled  with  some  horsemen  into  the  desert.  The 
garrison  that  remained,  after  a  few  shots,  pulled  down 
their  colours,  and,  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  British 
standard  waved  on  the  towers  of  Omercote. 

The  remnant  of  the  Beloochee  forces  were  hunted  for 
some  weeks  by  flying  columns.  At  length.  Captain 
Roberts,  at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  captured 
the  brother  of  Shore  Mahommed  and  1,000  of  his 
followers.  Another  of  them  was  attacked  by  the  Ameer 
himself ;  but  his  followers,  after  the  first  round  of  fire, 
dispersed.  The  whole  military  force  of  the  Ameers 
was  now  annihilated,  and  the  conquest  of  Scinde  was 
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the  Indus  at  this  time,  by  the  molting  of  the  snow  in 
the  mountains.  Sir  Charles  sent  an  order  to  stop  the 
march.  This  order  reached  Whitlie  when  he  was  only 
twenty  milee  from  the  place,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  it  was  abandoned.  Ho  resolved,  the^- 
fore,  to  halt  and  send  for  frosh  instructions.  Then  was 
performed  a  feat  of  horsemanship,  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  the  aTm**^^-**  of  war.  Lieutenant  Browne  rode  back  to 
Heerpore,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  without  stopping, 
and  havingr  got  his  orders,  after  an  hour's  rest,  re- 
tained u}>on  the  same  horse,  the  thermometer  standing 
130^  in  the  shade.  The  army  then  moved  forward.  The 
106. — Nxw  SsniEs. 


complete.  "  I  think,"  said  Sir  Charles  Napier 
**  1  may  venture  to  say  that  Soinde  is  now  subdued. 
The  Scdndian  population  everywhere  express  their 
satisfaction  at  the  change  of  masters."  No  doubt 
the  change  from  Mahommedan  to  British  rule  was  an 
advantage  to  the  poor  Hindoos ;  and  if  it  be  allowable 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  Lord  EUenborough  was 
justified  in  the  means  he  had  adopted  for  supplanting 
the  Ameers.  At  all  events,  he  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  result,  was  enthusiastio  in  his  praise  of  the 
troops  and  their  commander,  and  profdse  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  honours  and  rewards  upon  the^officers  of  all 
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ranks.  He  issued  a  proolamatioii  in  the  Napoleonic 
style,  in  wluch  he  said: — "The  army  of  Scinde  has 
twice  beaten  the  bravest  enemy  in  Asia,  under  circum- 
stances which  would  equally  have  obtainod  for  it  the 
victory  over  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  The  Gk)vemor- 
General  regards  with  delight  the  new  proofe  which  the 
army  has  given  of  its  pre-eminent  qualities  in  the 
field,  and  of  its  desire  to  mitigate  the  necessary 
calamities  of  war,  by  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  The 
ordinary  expressions  of  thanks  would  ill  convey  the 
extent  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Qovomor- 
G^eneral  feels  to  be  due  to  his  Excellency  Major- 
Gfeneral  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  army,  and  the  people  of  Hindoostan.  To 
have  punished  the  treachery  of  protected  princes;  to 
have  liberated  a  nation  from  its  oppressors;  to  have 
added  a  province,  fertile  as  Egypt,  to  the  British 
empire ;  and  to  have  effected  these  objects  by  actions 
in  war  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy,  whereof  a  grateful 
army  assigns  the  success  to  the  ability  and  valonr  of  its 
,  general,  are  deeds  to  which  the  ordinary  language  of 
praise  cannot  convey  their  deserved  rewai-d." 

The  British  public,  thrilled  by  the  news  of  his  heroic 
achievements,   fully  sympathised  with  the    victorious 
general.      The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  voted  to  him  and  the  army,  and  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords  ihe  highest 
admiration  of  his  generalship.      Sir    GfaKrles   Napier 
became  the  civil  governor  of  the  province  ^vfaich  his 
sword  had  won  for  his  Sorvereign ;  «ifed  iie  idaeovred  by  the 
excellence  of  his  ad«in.Httration,  Hiot  iosxw^Musity  na  -a. 
statesman  was  equal  to  his  genius  asa^fmeral.    His- 
tory records  that  *'he  raised  up  ihe  sirthing  Boindian 
labourer,  and  abated  the  pride  osd  vioieooe  of  ^e  fiaeee 
Beloochee,  by  the  force  of  ordca*«ad  -mke^ssome  oontrel." 
He  encouraged  traie^aKi  vsasmimB^ ;  h»  vonmienced  send 
C£UTied  on  extonoine  pubHc  works ;  lie  «ncted  a  piermt 
Kurrachee,  extofwdrng  two  miles  iitto  iise  ^^ttater,  and 
forming  a  secure  teAntr ;  he  oiymifleflia  most  effioioat 
police ;  he  raised  « rmvemBB-ffofietent  -to  -;pe^  ihe  vAnoiLe 
expenses   of  the  iriwiniBtrgtwn,  givix^  -&  sorphe  of 
£90,000,  which,  added i»:ii»  prise  money,  brought  half 
a  million  sterling  into  fhe^^  Company's  treasury  in  one 
year.    The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  protected  in  the 
ODJoymont  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  artisans,  no 
longer  liable  to  be  mutilated  for  demanding  their  wages, 
came  back  from  the  coxmtries  to  which  they  had  fled ; 
beautiful  girls  were  no  longer  torn  from  their  families 
to  fill  the  zenanas  of  Mahommedan  lords,  or  to  be  sold 
into  slavery.  The  Hindoo  merchant  and  the  Parsee  trader 
pursued  iheir  business  with  confidence,  and  commerce 
added  to  the  wealth  of  tiie  new  province.    The  effect  of 
these  reforms  was  conspicuous  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
Scindians  during  the  revolt  of  1857.    In  contrast  with 
the  atrocities  which  stained  t^e  Indian  character  at  that 
time,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  some  touching  traits  of 
humanity  displayed   daring  the  war  in  Scinde.      In 
a  long  march  over  burning  sands,  the   2dth  Sepoys, 
overpowered  with   heat,  and   nearly   maddened  with 
thirst,  on  one  occasion  rushed  forward  to  meet  the 


water-carriers,  and  tore  the  fiill  skins  out  of  tteir 
hands,  •  crjring,  "  Water  I  water  I  "  Just  then  some 
straggling  soldiers  of  the  22nd  came  up  and  begged  a 
drink.  Immediately  the  Hindoos  relinquished  their 
hold  upon  the  bags,  till  the  fainting  Irish  had  quenched 
their  thirst,  and  then  they  kindly  carried  their  muskets, 
and,  i)atting  them  on  the  shoulder,  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out.  But  these  noble  fellows  soon  after  fell  oa 
the  march,  and  then  it  was  discovered  how  intense  was 
their  passion  for  military  glory,  and  their  devotion  to 
their  general.  They  had  been  all  wounded ;  but  they 
concealed  their  sufferings  and  the  loss  of  blood  which 
caused  their  exhaustion,  in  order  that  their  last  hour 
might  be  given  to  their  country  on  another  field  of 
battle.  Sir  Charles  Napier  gratefully  records  the  names 
of  those  heroes  in  the  ranks.  Thoy  were  John  Drew, 
John  Macdowncy,  Eobert  Young,  Henry  Suns,  Patrick 
Gill,  James  Andrews,  Sergeant  Koney,  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  James  Malony,  and  Silvester  Day,  the  last  of  whom 
•carried  a  ball  in  his  foot.  **  Here,**  says  Alison,  "is 
8^-donial  rivalling  that  of  Alexander  on  the  same 
deserts  "two  thousand  years  before,  and  heroism  equal 
to  any  recorded  of  the  Spartan  youths,  occurring  in  a 
lonely  desert  of  Scinde,  on  the  part  of  the  common 
Sepoy  and  Irish  soldiers  I ''  * 


Cmy?TEIl   YHI. 

ibiotliw  Wir  of  'Aggtrntlon — Invasion  of  Gvrnllor  by  the  Govcrnor- 
0«MMl  in  pcHBB  Sir  Hugh  Ooagh  Commander-in-Chief— Hcslsumcc 
of  tbo'VatanOias— Battle  of  Maharjpore— Defeat  of  the  Enemy — HcAvy 
loes  erthflttollWi—BctUeof  Mangore— Submission  of  the  Al&hrat'as— 
BrMih  Ooenirtlon  of  Qwvllor— Tho  Government  abolished  and  the 
Anay  dlaba»dod-.Tbe  AdialniitrAtion  placed  nnder  the  contrx'l  of  the 
BritiKh1teskleiit-'?9V«rilkeltuliry  of  L<ird  EUenborough— Hi»  Recall— 
"Socooided  by  Strfienry  Hurttngii  He  is  Instructed  to  maintain  a  Paci^c 
Pollfsr-The  Silih  War— <CauwnMr«f  the  People— Rai\Jeet  Singh— Tfio 
SiiLha cross  the  SulleJ— Th«Bttltovt>f  Moodkee,  Ferozeiha,  and  Ali  wal— 
TteBattlo  of  SobMMB— ZkefMtaud  sdbmksion  of  the  Sikhs— The  Treaty 
of  Peace— Militacy  «ccapati<m  of  Imliore— Honoars  and  Uewnrds  of 
the  Vtctors— Sir  Henry  HcttUnipe  nioowded  by  Lord  Dalhouaic — 
Fresh  In!iurreoti«n  of  the  StMu  hi  the  Pan jaub— Battle  of  Ctiillian- 
-vrallah— Sir  Oharies  Kapler  sent  out  to  supersede  Lord  Gou^h-The 
Battle  of  Goojafat^^turender  of  Mooltan— End  pf  the  Slkii  War- 
Annexation  of  the  PuQjanb. 

Xo  sooner  was  the  conquest  of  Scinde  completed,  than 
the  Gbvernor-General  began  to  discern  another  cloud 
looming  in  the  distance.     In  the  Punjaub,  Kniyeot  Singh, 
had  organised  a  regular  and  well-disciplined  army  of 
73,000  men.     He  died  in  1839.     His  heir  died  the  next 
year,  it  was  supposed  of  poison.     The  next  heir  Tras 
killed  a  few  days  after  by  accident.     The  third.,  -who 
succeeded,  was  an  eflfeminate   prince,    who    loft    the 
government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  Minister,  a 
wicked  man,  who,  conspiring  with  others,  caused  to  be 
murdered  several  members  of  the  Royal  family.      They 
were,  in  their  turn,  punished  by  having  their  heads   out 
off,  and  the  only  surviving  sonjof  Runjeet  Sin^,  a  boy  only 
ten  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  Maharajah.    Tliis  tvus 
the  work  of  the  Sikh  army,  now  virtually  masters  of  tho 
coimtry.    Lord  EUenborough  and  his  coimcil  suspected 
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that  this  army>  still  40,900  strong,  and  very  brave,  was 
unfriendly  to  the  British,  and  might  some  day  give 
trouble  to  the  Indian  Gbvemment — possibly  inyade  its 
territories  and  cut  o£P  its  communications.    In  order  to 
guard  against  such  contingencies,  it  was  necessary,  they 
thougbt,  to  take  possession  of    Owalior,  a  powerful 
Mahratta  state  in  Central  India.     This  country  lay  on 
the  flank  of  our  line  of  communications  with  Allahabad, 
Benares,  and  Calcutta.    In  this  country^dso  there  were, 
fortunately  for  the  British,  a  disputed  succession,  royal 
murders,  civil  dissensions,  and  military  disorganisation. 
A  boy,  adopted  by  the  Queen,  was  proclaimed  Sovereign 
by  the  chie&,  with  a  regency,  over  which  the  British 
Government  extended  its  protecting  wing.    The  young 
Sovereign  died  in  1843,  having  no  child ;  but  his  widow, 
then  thirteen  years  of  age,  adopted  a  boy  of  eight,  who 
became  King  under    another    regency.      The  regent 
Mama  Sahib  was  deposed,  notwithstanding  the  support 
of  the  British  Qovemment.    This  was  an  offence  which 
Lord  EUenborough  woiild  not  allow  to  go  impumshed; 
and  besides,  the  disorganised  army  of  Gwalior  were 
said  to  be  committing  depredations  along  the  British 
frontier.    £[ere,  then,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Qovemor- 
Qeneral,  was  a  dear  case  for  military  intervention,  to 
put  down    disorder,  and    secure  a  good   position  for 
future  defence  against  the  possible  aggressions  of  the 
warlike  Sildis  of  the  Puigaub.      Lord  EUenborough 
explained  liis  policy  to  the  Company,  stating  that  the 
Indian  Government  ooiild  not  descend  from  its  high  posi- 
tion as  th&  paramount  authority  in  India.    The  with- 
drawal of  its  restraining  hand  would  let  loose  all  the 
elements  of  confusion.    Bedress  for  the  daily  occurring 
grievances  of  the  several  states  against  each  other  would 
again  be  sought  not  from  the  superintending  justice  of 
the  British  €k)vemment,  but  from  the  armed  reprisals  of 
the  injured ;  and  bad  ambition,  availing  itself  of  the  love 
of  phmder  and  of  war,  which  pervades  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  population  of  India,  would  again  expose  to  devas- 
tation countries  which,  under  our  protection,  have  eiy  oyed 
many  of  the  advantages  of  peace.    To  maintain,  there- 
fore, unimpaired  the  position  we  now  hold,  is  a  duty  not 
to  ourselves  alone  but  to  humanity. 

These  arguments  seemed  to  satisfy  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  a  large  force  was  sent  from  Agra  to  Gwalior, 
xmder  Sir  Sugh  Gbugh,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of 
India,  as  successor  of  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls.  So  much 
interest  did  Lord  EUenborough  feel  in  this  invading 
expedition  that  it  was  accompanied  by  him  in  person. 
The  ICahrattas  of  course  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 
They  were  met  at  Maharajpore.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
in  which  the  enemy  were  bayoneted  at  their  guns,  and  a 
aeries  of  bloody  conflicts  had  taken  place  in  the  streets, 
the  British,  ware  victorious,  and  got  possession  of  twenty- 
eight  gansy  with  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position.  The 
battle,  however,  was  not  over  when  tlus  vantage  ground 
was  gained ;  fbr  though  the  enemy  had  faUen  back,  they 
were  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance  in  other  less 
^vourable  positions.  A  general  attack  was  then  ordered. 
Brigadier  Soott,  at  the  head  of  the  10th  Light  Horse,  and 
Obtain  Grant,  with  his  Horse  Artillery,  had  scattered 


their  cavalry  which  covered  the  extreme  right  General 
Yaillant  then  led  on  the  40th  Queen's,  and  successively 
gained  three  strong  positions,  which  the  enemy  defended 
with  the  utmost  firmness  and  courage,  not  quitting  their 
guns  till  they  were  cut  down  by  their  fierce  assailants.  In 
this  attack  they  lost  six  regimental  standards.  The 
2nd  Native  Infantry  also  acted  bravely  on  this  occasion. 
The  39th  Queen's  also  made  an  impetuous  attack,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  enemy  were  driven  &om  all  their 
intrenchments  in  utter  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
standards  and  sixty -four  guns.  The  officers  that  dis- 
tinguished themselves  most  in  this  battie  were  Major 
Hoppard,  Captain  Coddington,  Colonel  Hamilton, 
Captain  Grant,  Major  Bray,  Major  Dick,  Major  Philips, 
and  Captain  Campbell.  Seven  of  our  officers  were 
killed  on  the  spot  or  wounded  mortally.  Our  total  loss 
was  106  killed,  atd  684  wounded.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  wrote  in  his  despatch :  * — **  I  regret  to  say  that 
our  loss  has  l^n  very  severe.  Infinitely  beyond  what 
I  calculated  upon.  Indeed,  I  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
gallantry  of  my  opponents."  It  was  a  loss  certainly 
almost  unprecedented  in  Indian  warfeire,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  misfortune  repeatedly  occurred  while 
Lord  Qough  was  commander-in-chief.  Lord  EUen- 
borough, with  his  suite,  was  rash  enough  to  be  under 
fire  during  part  of  the  engagement.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  at  3,000.  Major-General  Gray, 
with  only  2,000  men,  on  the  same  day  won  a  victory 
over  12,000  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  fortified  village  of 
Mangore,  about  twelve  miles  from  Gwalior.  Here,  too, 
the  loss  of  the  victors  was  very  heavy.  More  than  a 
tenth  of  the  little  army  having  fallen. 

After  these  victories,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon, 
as  a  preliminary  to  negotiations.  The  result  was  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Gwalior  by  our  troops.  The  Governor-General 
then  imposed  the  terms  of  peace,  which  did  not  include 
the  seizure  of  any  territory,  but  consisted  solely  in 
the  usurpation  of  sovereignty.  The  Mahrattas  wei*e 
compelled  to  disband  their  army  and  abolish  their 
Government.  The  supreme  authority  was  lodged  in  a 
council  of  men  devoted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  President  was  to  receive  his  instructions  from  the 
British  resident.  A  new  army  was  organised  as  a  con- 
tingent, which  was  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Indian 
Government  when  required.  Until  the  majority  of  the 
reigning  prince,  the  admimstrators  of  the  (Government 
were  to  act  on  the  British  resident's  advice,  not  only 
generally  or  in  important  points,  but  in  all  matters 
wJierein  such  advice  shall  be  offered,  f  This  conquest, 
with  its  humiliating  consequences,  was  terribly  avenged 
in  1807. 

The  career  of  Lord  EUenborough  as  Governor-General 
of  India  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  its  annals. 
He  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  poUcy  of 
peace,  conciliation,  and  non-intervention.  His  course 
from  that  day  was  one  of  constant  aggression  and  war. 
The  conquest  of  Scinde  and  Gwalior  were  planned  and 
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prepared  for  deliberately  and  in  good  time;  and  wlien 
tiie  €k)veminents  to  be  subdued  were  goaded  into 
hoBtiHtieB,  lie  was  ready  to  pounee  upon  them  with 
oyerwhelming  force.  The  consequence  was  brilliant 
*  success,  and  what  the  world  calls  glory,  with  splendid 
fortunes  for  a  number  of  British  officers  and  agents. 
His  friends  defended  this  policy,  on  the  ground  that, 
though  it  was  aggressive  it  was  self-defensive;  to 
guard  against  a  possible,  but  very  remote  contingency 
— an  invasion  of  the  Sikhs  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
India.  The  Gtovenior-Gteneral,  however,  had  become 
entirely  too  warlike ;  and  since  he  had  smelled  powder 
and  tasted  blood  at  Gwalior,  the  Board  of  Control  be- 
came so  alarmed  at  his  martial  propensities,  that  they 
determined  on  his  immediate  recall,  and  sent  out  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  to  rule  in  his  stead.  That  they  were 
right  about  his  propensities,  appears  f^om  the  language 
he  used  in  a  &reweU  speech  at  Calcutta,  in  which  he 
said: — **The  only  regret  I  feel  on  leapnng  India  is 
that  of  being  separated  from  the  army.  The  most 
agreeable,  the  most  interesting  period  of  my  life  has 
been  that  which  I  have  passed  here  in  cantonments  and 
camps."  • 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  new  Governor-General  of 
India,  whom  Sir  BobertPeel  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  had  been  in  the  army  since  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.  He  had  followed  Wellington  through  all 
the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  had  won  all  tf^e 
military  glory  that  could  be  desired,  so  that  he  wa»  not 
likely  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
opening  fresh  fields  for  the  gathering  of  laurels  in  India. 
'*The  man  who  stood  beside  the  dying  Moore  at 
Conmna,  who  had  turned  disaster  into  victory  at 
Albuera,  and  lost  an  arm  beside  Blucher  at  ligny,  was 
not  likely  to  be  seduced  by  the  phantom  of  Oriental 
glory  into  schemes  of  doubtful  expediency,  or  hazardous 
result."  The  Chairman  of  the  Bast  India  Company, 
giving  him  instructions  on  his  departure,  cautioned  him 
against  following  the  example  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
in  appointing  military  of^cers  as  administrators,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  He  reminded 
him  that  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  were  educated 
with  a  special  view  to  the  important  duties  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, ux>on  the  upright  and  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  the  people 
depended.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  appreci- 
ate justly  the  eminent  qualities  of  the  dvil  servants  of 
India ;  and  that  he  would  act  towards  the  Sepoys  with 
every  degree  of  consideration  and  indulgence,  coiOipati- 
blo  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  obedience.  Ho 
urged  that  his  policy  shotdd  be  essentially  pacific,  and 
should  tend  to  the  development  of  the  internal  resources 
of  the  country,  while  endeavouring  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  finances,  t 

Sir  Henry  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September,  1844. 
He  found  that  tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the 
empire,  and  applied  his  energies  to  the  formation  of 
railways.    But  he  had  soon  to  encounter  the  exigencies 
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of  war.    Notwithstanding  the  stringent  iignnoiioiis  lie 
had  received  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable  spirit  irith 
the  Sikhs,  he  was  obliged  to  tax  the  resources  of  the 
empire  in  maintaining  with  them  one   of  the  mMt 
desperate  conflicts  recorded  in  Indian  history.     The 
Sikhs  were  a  warlike  race,  distinguished  not  less  by 
fanaticism  than  bravery.     They  were  bound  together 
and  inspired  by  the  most  poworfol  religious  convictions. 
A  tall,  muscular,  and  athletic  race  of  men,  fall  of 
patriotic  ardour,  elevated  by  an  ancient  fiuth.    They 
were  confederated  in  various  provinces,  to  the  number 
of  about  7,000,000.    They  wore  aooustomed  to  ride  upon 
fleet  horses,  and  had  organised  an  effective  cavalry, 
while  their  infantry  had  been  disciplined  by  French  and 
Italian  of&oers.     They  could,  if  necessary,  bring  into 
the  field  260,000  fighting  men  ;  but  their  regular  army 
now  consisted  of  73,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery. 
Settled  chiefly  in  the  Punjaub,  a  country  of  eztia- 
ordinary  fertility,    they    also  abounded   in   Mooltan, 
Afghanistan,  and  Cashmere,  celebi*ated  from  the  most 
ancient  times  as  the  favoured  abode  of  manufactuiing 
industry,  social  order,  wealth,  and  ha;E^>ines6.     This 
warlike  race  had  been  governed  by  Boi^eet  Singh,  a 
chief  of  extraordinary  ability,  energy,  and  detennina- 
tion.    He  had  but  one  eye ;  he  was  de^y  mariced  -with 
the  small-pox ;  his  aspect  was  repulsive,  and  his  maimer 
rude ;  yet  was  he  looked  up  to  by  this  great  people  with 
respectful   homage,  and   obeyed  with   implicit  trust. 
While  he  lived  he  maintained  an  allianoe  with  the  Eng- 
lish Government ;   but  after  his  death  the  Sikhs  were 
divided  into  two  factions — one  headed  by  Golab  Singh, 
and  professing  to  be  favourable  to  the  British;  the  ot^er 
by  the  Eanee,  who  yielded  to  the  damonra  of  the  unpaid 
soldiers  to  be  led  against  the  English.    Accordingly  the 
military  forces  of  the  Sikhs  were  ordered  to  march  dovn. 
to  the  Sutlej.    But  their  intended  attack  was  prevented 
by  the  aatrologers,  who  declared  that  the  auspicious  day 
for  marching  had  not  yet  arrived.   Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
however,  in  common  with  the  most  experienoed  officers 
of  the  Indian  Gk>vemment,  did  not  think  the  Sikh  army 
would  cross  the  Sutlej  with  its  infantry  and  artillery, 
or  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  offensive  operations 
on  a  large  scale.    Up  to  this  period  it  had  committed 
no  act  of  aggression.    In  1843  and  1844  it  had  moved 
down  the  river  from  Lahore,  and  after  remaining  there 
encamped  a  few  weeks,  had  returned  to  the  capital 
7%ese  reasons,  and,  above  all,  his  extreme  anxiety  to 
avoid  hostilities,  induced  him  not  to  make  any  hasty 
movement  with  his  army,  whidi,  when  the  two  armies 
came  into  each  other's  presence,  might  bring  about  a 
collision.    This  moderation,  however,  was  misoonstmed 
by  the  Sikhs.    They  supposed  that  the  British  were 
a&aid  to  encounter  them.    Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  December,  1845,  a  portion  of  the  Sikh  army 
appeared  within  three  miles  of  the  Sutloj  ;  and  informa- 
tion was  received  by  our  garrison  ^t  Ferozepore,  that 
preparations  were  making  on  a  large  scale  for  the  move- 
ment of  infantry,  artillery,  and  stores,  from  the  Sikh 
capital,  Lahore.    On  the  12th  of  Deoember,  the  Sikh 
army  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  concentrated  in  great  force 
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on  the  British  side  of  the  river.     The  British  reserves, 
meantime,  were  advancing   to    meet   this  formidable 
enemy ;  but  they  were  still  far  off,  and  Ferozepore  had 
but  a  garrison  of  9,500  men,  to  withstand  an  army  of 
60,000y  with  100  guns  I    Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  in  his 
*'  Memoirs"  that  he  did  not  think  history  would  let  off 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  for  allowing  such  an  army  to  cross 
the  river  immolested,  and  entrench  itself  on  the  other 
aide.    It  is  quite  certain  ihat  Sir  Charles  would  not 
have  given  them  such  an  advantage.   But  their  generals 
did  not  know  how  to  use  it.     Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had 
hastened  in  person  to  assist  General  Gough  in  conduct- 
ing the  operations  against  the  enemy,  and  both  putting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  they  were 
followed  by  the  reserves,  marching  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
six  miles  a  day,  full  of  excitement  at  the  prospect  of 
more  fighting. 

At  length  the  Sikhs  moved  on  to  meet  the  British,  on 
the  17th  December.     When  they  came  in  sight,  the 
13ritish  bugles  sounded,  and  the  wearied  soldiers,  who 
had  been  lying  on  the  ground,  instantl}'  started  up  and 
stood  to  theii"  arms.     The  Govomor-General  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  rode  from  regiment  to  regiment, 
cheering  the  spirits  of  their  men,  and  rousing  themr  t© 
the  needful  pitch  of  valour  by  encouraging  exhorta^ 
tions.    About  two  miles  from  Moodkee,  Gtough,  at  th^ 
head  of  the  advanced   guard,    found  the   enemy  en- 
camped behind  sandy  hillocks  and  jungle,  20,000  strong, 
with  forty  guns,  which  immediately  opened  fire  as  he 
approached.      The  battle-field  was  a  sandy  plain,  on 
which  the  view  was  obstructed  by  small  hills,  which 
prevented  the  belligerents  from  seeing  one  another  till 
they  were. quite  near.    For  some  time  the  contest  was 
maintained  on  either  side  by  the  artillery.  Then  General 
Oough  ordered  the  advance  of  a  colunm  of  cavalry — the 
'5rd  Light  Dragoons,  the  5th  Light  Cavalry,  and  the 
4th  Lancers.     The  column  was  launched  like  an  im- 
mense  thunderbolt  against  a    mass  of   Sikh  cavalry, 
and   proTod    so   irresistible   ill  its  terrific    onset   that 
it    broke    them    up  into   fragments,    scattered    them 
about,  and  swept  along  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy, 
catting  down  the  gunners,  and  suspending  for  a  time 
the  roar  of  their  artillery.     Soon  after  this  the  infantry 
<ame  into  action,  led  on  by  Sir  HaiTy  Smith,  G^eneral 
Gilbert,  and   Sir  John  M'Caskill.      The  Sikhs  fought 
hnvely  and  obstinately,  at  every  point ;  but  when  the 
steady,  incessant  fire  of  our  artillery  had  done  its  work, 
a  general  charge  was  made,  with  loud,  exultant  cheers, 
ind   the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  ground  with 
tremendous  loss.    The  day  had  closed  upon  the  battle- 
field, but  the   routed  enemy  were  pursued  for  a  milo 
and  a  half  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 

Our  losses  in  the  battle  of  Moodkee  were  very  heavy 
—215  kiUed  ;  among  whom  were  Sir  Eobert  Sale,  Sir 
John  M'Caakill,  and  a  number  of  young  officers  that 
had  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Our  wounded 
^zxunmted  to  657.  Mieantime,  the  enemy,  having  left 
99T«nteen  gnuB  upon  the  field,  retired  in  tolerably  good 
ojider,  wxtfain  their  entrenched  camp,  which  they  had 
fanned  at  JFerozesha,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  near 


Ferozepore.  For  two  days  both  armies  remained  in- 
active, but  ready  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  losses  of 
the  British  had  been  made  up  by  the  arrival  of  the  29th 
Queen's  and  the  Ist  Bengal  Light  Infantry.  A  me- 
morable event  in  the  histoiy  of  British  wai&re  in  Lidia, 
was,  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  veteran  commander, 
the  hero  of  so  many  battles,  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  offered  his  services  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough  as  second 
in  command.  The  ofier  was  accepted,  and  the  army 
marched  forth  to  attack  the  enemy *s  camp.  They 
started  at  daybreak  on  the  21st,  and  about  midday  a 
junction  was  effected  with  General  Littler's  division, 
which  had  marched  out  from  Ferozepore,  according  to 
orders  sent  the  night  before.  Qur  army  wfc  now  raised 
to  19,000  effective  men.  The  enemy  were  double  that 
number,  and  strongly  entrenched,  well  supplied  with 
pHMWAns,  and  fresh  after  two  days  rest ;  while  our 
trooi)s  were  ill  provided  with  food,  and  had  marched 
ten  miles  that  morning.  To  attack  the  Sikhs  without 
waiting  for  some  expected  reinforcements,  was  hazard- 
ous ;  to  postpone  the  attack  for  another  day  seemed  still 
more  so — as  there  was  a  second  Sikh  army  of  equal  force, 
whick  would  then  have  reached  the  scene  of  action.  An 
imauniu^  attack  was  therefore  determined  upon — 
Grengh  ImdiTTg.  the  right  wing,  and  Hardinge  the  lefk. 
The  Sikh  artillery  iws  heavier  than  ours.  The  guns 
w^e  protected  behind  embrasures,  the  gunners  were 
sure  in  their  aim ;  aitd  so  tiaocible  was  the  effect  that  the 
62nd  regiment,  whi(dt  led  on  the  attack,  was  nearly  cut 
away,  and  several  St^oy  regiments  broke  and  fled  before 
the  shot.  The  w^le  of  cmr:  loft  wing,  though  led  on 
gallantly  by  tb»  Governor-General,  were  driven  back, 
after  carrying  pad;  of  the  works*  The  right  wing, 
under  Grenenl  Gou^  aucceeded  better,  and  held  -poB- 
session  of  sevasoi.of  tib^iBaDBparts.  But  the  Sikhs  were 
still  m  possesne&^of  tbe  ftvtified  village  of  Ferozesha, 
and.reKnained.so  W  nig^  closed  upon  the  scene ;  when 
ihe  smoke  and-  dusit  subfenied*  and  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  an  oooasional  aifcot  from  the  guns,  responded  to 
in  thft  darkotss — ^the^  gunners  seeing  no  enemy,  but 
aiming  at  the  flash  of  light.  The  dead  and  the  wounded 
lay  upon  the  ground,  and  beside  them  rested  the  weary 
and  hungry  combatants,  with  their  hands  upon  their 
trusty  weapons — Sikhs  and  English  intermingled ;  their 
features  visible  to  one  another,  only  when  a  streak  of 
light  came  from  a  bomb  traversing  the  sky,  or  their 
stark  forms  appearing  in  terrible  relief  from  the  blaze 
of  an  ammunition  wagon  exploding.  We  may  con- 
ceive the  feelings  with  which  this  scene  was  regarded  on 
that  dismal  night  by  the  Governor-General,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  a  royal  amateur  in  war.  Prince 
Waldemar  of  Prussia,  who  had  joined  them,  as  they 
stood  upon  the  ground  surrounded  by  their  troops. 

Sleep  was  chased  from  their  eye-lids  by  the  groans  of 
the  wounded,  and  their  cries  for  water.  No  wonder  if 
a  heavy  feeling  of  despondency  crept  over  the  ranks 
when  they  recollected  that  all  Iheir  forces  had  been  en- 
gaged that  day,  that  their  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  enemy  had  a  second  army  marching 
upon  them.  What  was  to  be  done  ?   Some  one  said  that  it 
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was  better  to  cat  their  way  to  Ferozepore,  in  order  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  their  entrenched  camp ;  bnt  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  wonld  not  hear  of  it.  *  *  The  thing  is  impossible, " 
he  exclaimed.  **My  mind  is  made  up;  if  we  must 
perish,  it  is  better  that  our  bones  should  bleach  honour- 
ably at  Ferozesha,  than  rot  at  Ferozepore ;  but  they 
shall  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other."  And  Sir  H.  Har- 
dinge  said — "The  Commander-in-Chief  knows  as  well 
OS  anybody  that  it  will  not  do  for  a  British  army  to  be 


we  imderstand  each  other."     They  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

The  long  and  weary  night  was  at  length  passed.  The 
dull  sun  of  a  December  day  rose  upon  the  ghastly  scenes 
of  that  gory  battle-field.  The  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
were  without  food  from  the  morning  of  the  preyious  day, 
were  again  marshalled  in  order  of  battle.  The  artillery 
commenced  the  work,  but  with  little  effect.  **  But  why 
waste  time  and  ammunition  thus  ?  "  said  Gough.    *'  We 


VISCOU:tT  GOUGH. 


foiled ;  and  foiled  this  army  shall  rot  be.  We  must 
fight  it  out  as  soon  as  there  is  light  to  see  the  enemy." 
Yet  he  was  so  doubtful  of  the  issue  that  he  ordered  all 
his  private  papers  to  be  burned,  and  sent  Mr.  Hardinge, 
his  private  secretary,  out  of  camp.  The  two  generals 
then  conferred  confidentially  together.  Gough  asked, 
"What  think  you  of  our  prospects?"  "I  think," 
he  replied,  "  that  we  must  live  or  die  where  we  stand." 
"  That  is  exactly  my  opinion,"  replied  the  general ;  "  eo 


must  try  the  bayonet  once  more."  Then  was  made  a- 
tremendous  charge  for  life.  At  first,  part  of  the  line 
reeled  under  the  storm  from  the  enem3r's  guns ;  but  still 
the  whole  army  pressed  on  with  desperate  shouts,  the  two 
wings  closing  in  upon  the  village,  driving  everylhing 
before  them,  and  still  pressing  onward  till  they  captured 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  guns  on  the  works.  The  two 
generals,  waving  the  captured  bannera,  rode  iu  triumph 
before  the  victorious  army,  and  were  hailed  -with  enthu- 
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siaatic  applause.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  military 
stores  and  camp  furniture,  with  seyenty-^ree  guns  and 
seventeen  standards,  remained  in  possession  of  our  army. 
One  Sikh  army  was  now  defeated;  but  there  was  another 
to  come  on,  30,000  strong,  most  of  whom  were  perfectly 
fresh.  The  spirit  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  seemed 
now  to  fail  him,  and  he  so  despaired  of  the  issue  that  he 
confessed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  for  a  moment  he  felt 
regret,  as  eac^L  passing  shot  left  him  still  on  horseback. 
Most  of  our  cavalry  were  hardly  able  to  move,  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  horses ;  our  ammunition  was  nearly 
spent,  while  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  gims  was  rapid. 
At  this  critical  moment,  owing  to  a  misconception  of 
orders,  our  cavalry  and  artillery  moved  off  from  the 
flanks,  wlj^ch  they  protected,  taking  the  road  towarda 
Ferozepore.  It  was  a  blimder  that  seemed  ordered  by 
Providence  to  save  our  army  from  annihilation ;  for  the 
Sikhs,  not  knowing  our  weakness,  and  conceiving  that 
the  design  was  to  take  possession  of  the  fords,  and  prevent 
their  crossing  the  river,  immediately  began  to  retreat. 
Our  infantry  pursued;  andsuch  was  the  consternation  a&d 
confusion  of  the  enemy,  that  they  never  stopped  nuudng 
till  they  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej.  In  these 
terrible  battles  we  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  2,415 
men,  being  a  sixth  of  the  whole  numbers  engaged. 
Among  the  killed  was  Major  Broadfoot,  political  agent  ] 
in  the  north-west  iwrovincee,  Colonel  Wallace,  and  Msgor 
Somerset. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  enemy  would  return  next 
day  in  greater  force,  to  renew  the  contest;  but  as  they, 
did  not,  the  Commander-in-Chief  seized  the  o^pportumty 
to  summon  the  troops  to  join  him  in  public  thanksglTxng 
to  Ood  for  the  victory  they  had  wob.  It  was  a  time 
and  a  place  calciilated  to  give  deep  solemnity  to  the  ser- 
vipe,  and  the  whole  army  united  with  feiToar  in  ex- 
prosing  their  sense  of  the  mercy  with  which  they  had 
been  sustained  and  preserved  through  such  feaif ul  trials. 
There  was  now  a  season  of  rest  for  both  armies.  Christ- 
mas was  spent  in  the  camp,  and  1846  dawned  upon  the 
still  undecided  contest.  The  British  gained  most  by  the 
<lelay.  The  Governor-General  had  ordered  up  freak 
troops  from  Meerut,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  Agra.  By 
the  end  of  Januarj'  Sir  Hugh  Gh)ugh  had  under  his  comr 
mand  30,000  men,  of  all  arms.  On  every  road  leading 
to  the  scene  of  action,  from  our  Indian  possessions,  con- 
voys were  seen  bearing  provisions  and  stores  of  all  sorts 
to  the  army ;  while  reinforcements  were  pressing  onward 
rapidly  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  share  the 
glory  by  confronting  the  greatest  danger.  That  danger 
"^as  still  great.  The  Sikhs  also  were  bringing  up  rein- 
iorcements,  and  strengthening  their  entrenched  camp  at 
the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  having  constructed  a  bridge 
of  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  their  troops  and  stores 
across  the  river.  They  had  chosen  a  most  advantageous 
]>osition  for  the  camp,  which  was  situated  on  a  bend  of 
t  he  river,  their  heavy  guns  being  so  an'anged  that  if  the 
the  t^te  du  prnit  were  carried,  the  English  woiild  have 
l>een  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  from  batteiies  which 
ihey  had  no  means  of  reaching,  except  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  might  be  bix)ken  down  at  any  moment. 


The  enemy  had  established  a  considerable  magazine  at  a 
fortified  village  some  miles  from  the  camp,  and  Sir  Harr}' 
SmilQi  prooeeded  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  to  attack 
it.  But  Sirdar  Bxuyeet  Singfa.  intercepted  him,  cut  off 
and  oa^^tored  all  hie  baggage ;  but  being  reimfbrcod,  he 
met  the.  enemy  agiaa  at  a  place  on  the  Sutlej,  called 
AliwaL  The  Sikh  ann^  wQiich  seemed  in  the  best 
possible  order  and*  di8eii)line,  were  drawn  up  in  im- 
peeing  acray,  20,000  strong,  with  70  guns,  while  the 
British  were  9,009,  with  32.  After  a.  series  of  splendid 
charges,  oonduotod  by  Brigadiers  Godby,  Hick,  Coreton, 
Wilso&»  aad  Vlfheeler^  the  enemy  were  driven  succes- 
sively from  eveay  pesitiott^  and  fled  in  confnsion  across 
the  riveE.  Sevecal  o£  the  British  horsemen  followed 
the  gone  into  the  river,  and  ^nked  them  there.  The 
loss  of  the  SiJche  in  the  battle  of  Aliwei  ie  said  to 
have  beea  3^,(H)6,  \dule  that  of  i^e  British  woe  only  673 
killed  and  wounded.  T5ba  moral  efilbot  of  fhis  victor>' 
over  such  unequal  foecee  wae  great  up(»i  the  rest  of  the 
anny,  ao^  titie  Commander-in-Chief  felt  that  the  time 
was  Qom»  when  tiboe  enemy  might  be  safely  attacked  in 
their  entrenched  cuap,  and  be  thoroughly  cbfeated.  The 
war  had  now  lasted  a.  considerable  time,  and  the  Indian 
public  expeeted  tlmt»  icith  Bmk,  a  omcentration  of  the 
military  foroee  of  the  eniQure,.  with  the  flower  of  the 
Indian  army,  matteiS'  ipouM.  soon  be  broftight  to  an 
issue,  d>r  it  was  vesy^^uzHisttal  for  a.  Bnropeiin  army  to 
spend  sa  much  time  in  dealmg  witk  th«  ii«fciv«^foroe. 
The  SiJdie,  however,  wmse  tiie  beat.  sotAi0CB^itt  Aeie,  and 
ihey  were  putting  forth  all  their  fifrwagtli  aiKLreeam-cos 
to  expel  foreign  invaders  from  their  rioKawdt  beeutifol 
country,  rendered  doohly  saoeed  to  theift.b3f  ^^^  regions 
aesoeiations. 

Oft  Ihe  10th  of  Febniary  neae  fougUr  the  great  and 
deeifiive  hti^B  of  Sehnu>&»  the  name  of  the  tck  Jh 
'pont,  at  the  ei^zeached  Qemp;  of  the  Sikhs,  where  all 
the  forces  of  tb*  enemy  were  novr  ooaeeatrated.    The 
camps  extendedalong  both  sidae  of  Ihe  river,  and  wore 
defended  by  180  pieeee  of  artillery,  of  which  nearly  half 
weee  of  heavy  calibre,  eud  whi^  were  all  served  by 
^LceUent  gunners.    The  country  all  rosnd  this  encamp- 
ment was  level,  completely  open  to  tibe  eweep  of  artillery, 
80  that  before  it  could  be  reached  th^re  must  inevitably 
be  a  terrible  sacri&oe  of  human  life.    The  British  troop"} 
formed  a  vwit  semicircle,  each  end.  of  which  touched 
the  river,  the  village  of  Sobi-aon  being  in  the  centre, 
where  the  enemy  weredeteded  by  a  triple  line  of  works, 
one  within  another,   flSinliei  bgr  tile  naaeet  formidable 
redoubts.    The  battle  oeiMBanced  by  the*  dischargo  of 
artiUery  oabelh  nide»»  which  played  with  terri£le  force 
for  three  hours.  Mtim  tihas  our  guns  itent  up  at  a  gallop 
till  they  came  mthin  3W  yaxds  of  the  wcorks»  where  it 
was  intended  the  aemult  sheuld  be  made.      Halting 
there,  they  poBiMia-ce&eentiatod  fire  upon,  the  position 
for  some  time.    After  thie-tiie  aeaault  -wae  made  by  the 
infemtry,  running    The  regiment  which  led  the  way 
was  the  10th,  supported  by  ^bB  5drd  Queen's  and  the 
43rd  and  69th  Native  infantry.     They  were  repulsed 
with  dreadful  slaughter.    The  post  of  honour  and  of 
danger  was  now  taken  by  the  Ghoorkas,  a  diminutive 
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race  of  men,  a^e,  daring,  and  strong,  dressed  in  dark- 
green  imifonns.  A  body  of  these  braye  little  fellows, 
stepping  l^htly  orer  the  dead  bodies,  qtdokly  passed  the 
interrening  space,  and  one  of  them,  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  tall  grenadier,  fltmg  himself  into  Ihe 
embrasures.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  others;  a 
desperate  struggle  with  the  bayonet  ensued ;  the  Sikhs 
were  orerpowered  by  the  brigades  of  8tacey  and  Wilkin- 
son ;  but,  as  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  now  concentrated 
upon  this  peint,  the  brave  assailants  were  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  and  destroyed.  The  British  Com- 
mander-in-Cfhief  seeing  this,  sent  forward  the  brigades 
of  Ariibumham  as  well  as  Smith's  division,  against  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  while  our  artillery  played  furiously 
upon  their  whole  line.  The  Sikhs  fought  yriih  no  less 
Talour  and  determination  than  our  own  troops.  Not  one 
of  their  gunners  flinched  till  he  was  struck  down  at  his 
post.  Into  every  gap  opened  by  our  artillery  they 
rushed  with  desperate  resolution,  repelling  our  assault- 
ing columns.  At  length  the  cavalry,  which  has  so  often 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day  in  great  battles,  were  instru- 
mental in  achieving  the  victory.  The  Sappers  and 
IGners  haying  succeeded  in  opening  a  passage  through 
which  the  horses  could  enter  in  single  file,  the  3rd 
Qoeen's  Dragoons,  imder  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  got 
inside  the  works,  quickly  formed,  and  galloping  along 
in  tiie  rear  of  the  batteries,  cut  down  the  gunners  as 
they  passed.  General  Gbugh  promptly  followed  up  this 
advantage  by  ordering  forward  the  whole  three  divisions 
of  the  centre  and  the  right.  It  was  then  that  the  fight- 
ing may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
straggle  was  long,  bloody,  and  relentless.  No  quarter 
was  given  or  asked ;  the  Sikhs  fighting  like  men  for 
whom  death  had  no  terrors,  and  for  whom  death  in 
battle  was  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  exit 
from  life.  But  tiiey  encoxmtered  men  with  hearts  as 
stout  and  stronger  muscle,  and  they  were  at  leng^ 
gradually  forced  back  upon  the  river  by  the  irresistiUe 
Britidi  bayonet. 

So  early  as  the  2nd  of  February,  Sir  Hugh  Oough 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  fidend,  in  which  he  looked  forward 
to  "  a  good  fall  of  rain  or  an  accidental  thaw  of  snow 
npon  the  hills,"  to  enable  him  to  attack  the  enemy  when 
the  river  was  flooded  and  unfordable,  and  tiie  l^khs 
would  have  no  means  of  passing  but  the  bridge.*  He 
did  not  wait  for  this  advantage;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  Sikhs,  it  occurred  exactly  at  the  time  it  suited  his 
pnrpose ;  for  during  the  night  before  the  Sutlej  rose 
seven  inches,  which  made  it  too  deep  for  foot  soldiers ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  Sikhs  ran  in 
thousands  towards  the  narrow  bridge  of  boats  that 
stretched  across  the  broad  waters.  It  was,  of  course, 
qnickly  choked  up,  and  while  the  frantic  panic-strioken 
crowd  pressed  forward,  crushing  one  another,  the 
Britidi  Horse  Artillery  advanced  at  a  gallqp  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  and  opened  upon  the  mass  of  fugitives  a 
Sre  of  round  diot  and  canister,  which  may  be  truly  and 
literally  called  "murderous."      The  bridge  at  length 


♦  Allioo,  vol.  ▼m.,  p.  178. 


gave  way  under  the  enormous  weight,  and  liiousands 
were  precipitated  into  the  water  and  drowned.  But 
ev6n  in  the  midst  of  this  catastrophe,  the  drowning 
fanatics  would  acoept  no  mercy  from  the  Feringhees. 
Our  losses  amounted  to  320  killed  and  2,063  wounded. 
Of  the  Suropean  officers,  thirteen  were  kiUed  and  101 
wounded.  To  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ghoorka 
regiments,  the  glory  of  the  day  belonged;  for  tho 
natives  lost  only  three  oficers  killed  and  thirty-nin  > 
wounded.  The  whole  experience  of  this  campaign, 
indeed,  proved  that  the  Sepoys  could  not  be  reUed  upon 
to  fight  against  the  brave  and  hardy  inhabitants  of  tho 
northern  Highlands.  The  lote  of  the  Sikhs  in  the 
battle  of  Sobraon  was  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
13,000  men,  the  greater  number  being  shot  down  or 
drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  bridge.  They  lef  *: 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors  sixty-seven  guns,  200  ctuan-\ 
swivels,  nineteen  standards,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition.  The  Govemor-Qeneral,  as  well  as  thu 
Oomnmnder-in-C^ef,  were  active  and  conspicuous 
wherever  the  battle  raged  hottest  and  the  danger  wu  i 
greatest  Sir  Hugh  Gbugh  was  on  horseback  froui 
morning  till  night,  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  but 
£ar  too  careless  of  his  personal  safety,  for  he  was  amon;^ 
the  first  of  the  horsemen  who,  in  single  file,  got  behiu  I 
the  entrendiment  of  the  enemy. 

The  whole  army  now  crossed  the  river  at  leisure,  an  I 
marched  towards  Lahore.  Lord  Hardinge  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  stated  that  the  war  was  Hid 
result  of  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  inouraion  of  tL^j 
Sikhs;  that  the  British  Government  wanted  mo  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  .but  only  security  for  the  fUtum, 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  at  Lahore,  which  should  afford  u 
guarantee  against  sudi  aggressions  in  the  time  to  oomc. 
The  Banee  and  her  Durbar,  or  council,  now  saw  tho 
necessity  of  prompt  submission,  which  was  tendered  by 
plenipotentiaries  sent  to  the  British  camp,  who  threw 
the  whole  blame  of  the  war  on  the  uncontrollable  troops. 
They  were  weU  received  by  the  Governor-General,  oiul 
a  treaty  was  without  difficulty  concluded  on  ihe  Idth  ot 
February,  at  a  place  called  Kussoor.  By  the  terms  ot 
the  treaty,  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  river  Beas 
and  ihe  Sutlej  was  ceded  to  the  British  Gonremment. 
The  sum  of  one  million  and  a  half  sterling  was  to  be  jiaid 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  Gholab  Singh  was  rewaxded 
for  his  fidelity  to  the  British  by  the  grant  of  a  largo 
tract  of  territory,  including  Ohumba  and  Oaahmere,  for 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  £750,000,  and  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  tributary  of  the  British  Government.  Peace 
having  been  thus  concluded,  the  young  Mahan^ah,. 
Dhuleep  Singh,  wae  received  by  t^e  Govsnior-General 
at  his  camp  with  Oriental  pomp ;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  entered  Lahore  at  tho 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  taking  possession  of  tho 
gates,  the  citadel,  and  the  Boyal  palace.  In  a  pro- 
clamation issued  from  the  capital,  he  said  :  *'  The  army 
of  the  Sutlej  has  now  brought  its  operations  in  the  field 
to  a  close,  by  the  di^>ersion  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  tho 
militaiy  occupation  of  Lahore,  preceded  by  a  series  of 
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the  most  triumphmt  suooesses  ever  recorded  in  the 
military  history  of  India.  The  British  Qoyemment, 
trusting  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  long  subsisting 
friendship  between  the  two  states,  had  limited  military 
operations  to  the  defence  of  its  own  frontiers.  Com- 
pelled suddenly  to  assume  the  oflPensiye,  by  the  unpro- 
voked invasion  of  its  territories,  the  British  army,  under 
its  distinguished  leader,  has  in  sixty  days  defeated  the 
•Sikh  forces  in  four  general  actions,  captured  220  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  and  is  now  at  the  capital,  dictating  to 
the  Lahore  Durbar  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  conditions 
of  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  British  provinces  from 
the  repetition  of  a  similar  outi^ge.  The  Govemor- 
Gt3neral,  however,  being  determined  to  mark  witii  repro- 
bation the  perfidious  character  of  the  war,  has  required 
and  will  exact  that  every  remaining  piece  which  has 
been  pointed  against  the  British  army  during  the  cam- 
paign shall  be  surrendered ;  and  the  Sikh  army,  whose 
insubordinate  conduct  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
anarchy  and  misrule  which  have  brought  the  Sikh  state 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  is  about  to  be  disbanded."  * 

These  great  victories,  so  hardly  won  with  such  heavy 
sacrifices  of  human  life,  and  accompanied  by  such  heroic 
achievements,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  British 
public.  The  principal  actors  were  munificently  re- 
warded. The  Governor-General  was  created  Viscoimt 
Hardinge,  of  Lahore,  the  title  being  accompanied  by  a 
shower  of  honours  from  his  Sovereign,  and  a  large  pen- 
sion from  the  East  Lidia  Company.  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
was  also  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  received  from  the 
Company  an  annual  pension  of  £2,000,  with  the  same 
amount  from  Parliament,  to  be  enjoyed  not  only  by 
himself  during  life,  but  also  by  his  next  two  successors 
in  the  peerage;  and  in  addition  to  all  these  rewards  he 
became  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  and  Colonel- 
in- Chief  of  the  60th  Eoyal  Bifles.  Many  of  the  officers 
engaged  in  the  Sikh  war  received  promotions  and 
military  orders,  and  a  gratuity  of  twelve  months*  pay 
was  given  to  all  the  soldiers  without  exception  engaged 
in  the  campaign. 

But  the  conquered  Sikhs  did  not  very  easily  acquiesce 
in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  conquerors.  Gholab 
Singh  was  chased  from  the  territory  the  Britbh  had 
given  him,  and  it  became  necessary  that  British  arms 
should  reinstate  him,  and  that  a  British  force  should 
permanently  garrison  Lahore  at  a  cost  to  the  Sikh 
Government  of  £220,000  a  year.  The  intriguing  and 
restless  Ranee  was  sent  o£P  from  the  capital  to  Sharpoora, 
where  she  was  kept  under  surveilkmce.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  obliged  to  resign  his  government  in  Scinde 
from  ill  health,  and  he  returned  home  in  1847.  The 
Governor-General,  after  making  a  progress  through 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  inaugurate  and 
encourage  works  of  social  improvement,  was  also  obliged 
to  retire  from  his  post,  in  consequence  of  the  fetilure  of 
his  health,  owing  to  the  fatigues  and  hardships  he  had 
endured  in  the  campaign.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
made  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  and  Commander- 

*  "Army  RegoUtloni,"  1846,  page  3C7. 


in-Chief,  being  succeeded  in  Lidia  by  Lord  Dalhonflie, 
who  arrived  in  Lidia  on  the  10th  of  January,  1848.  He, 
too,  found  disturbances  to  be  quelled  and  treachery  to 
be  punished  among  our  allies  and  tributaries.  Troubles 
occurred  at  Lahore,  when  the  hostility  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  British  broke  out  with  terrible  effect  Mr. 
Yans  Agnew,  the  British  resident,  and  Lieutenant 
Anderson  were  treacherously  murdered.  Their  death 
was  avenged  by  Lieutenant  Edwardes  and  Colonel 
Corlandett,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  revolted  Sikhs,  3,000  strong.  At  length 
26,000  troops,  under  General  Whish,  invested  the  place. 
At  the  same  time  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
Puigaub,  headed  by  the  governor  of  the  north-west  pro- 
vince :  in  fsLctf  there  was  a  general  revolt  of  the  Sikhs 
against  British  rule. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1848,  Chuttur  Singh  and  his 
son  Shore  Singh,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  30,000  men. 
In  November  Lord  Gough  encountered  them  with  20,000. 
At  Ramnugger,  in  attacking  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
his  men  were  led  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  repulsed 
with  tremendous  loss.     The  contest  waa  again  renewed 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1849,  when  the  Sikha  were  also 
very  strongly  posted  in  a  jungle  with  40,000  men  and 
sixty-two  guns.    Near  the  village  of  Chillianwallah,  a 
desperate  battle  was  fought,  and  had  lasted  for  some  time, 
when  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,   on  being  ordered  to 
charge,  turned  and  fled  through  our  Horse  Artillery,  up- 
setting several  guns,  and  causing  such,  confusion  that 
the  Sikh  Cavalry,  promptly  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantage  made  a  charge,  and  cut  down  seventy  of  our 
gunners,  capturing  six  guns  and  Ave  colours.   The  result 
was  a  drawn  battle,  but  the  loss  on  our  side  was  fearful, 
twenty-seven  officers  and  731  men  killed,  and  sixty-six 
officers  and  1,446  men  wounded.     This  terrible  reverse 
produced  a  profound  sensation  at  home.  It  was  ascribed  to 
bad  generalship,  and  there  were  loud  cries  for  the  recall 
of  Lord  Gough.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  that  the 
case  was  so  desperate,  that  he  called  upon  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  go  out  and  take  the  conmiand,  though  suf- 
fering under  a  mortal  disease,  using   the   memorable 
expression,  **  If  you  don't  go,  I  must."     Sir  Charles 
went  immediately.    But  before  he  arrived  liord  Gough 
had  retrieved  his  reputation,  and  covered  the  British 
arms  with  {reah  glory  by  winning,  in  magpiifioent  style, 
the  great  battle  of  Goojerat,  with  the  loss  of  only  ninety- 
two  killed  and  682  wounded.  Mooltan  had  been  besieged 
in  December.    During  the  bombardment  tlie  principal 
magazine  was  blown  up.    It  contained  16»000  lbs.  of 
powder.     800  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
explosion,  and  a  number  of  buildings  were  destroyed. 

The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness : — '*  Yesterday  I  saw  one  of  the  most  awful  and 
grand  sights  I  am  ever  likely  to  witness  ;  tlie  whole  of 
Moolraj's  principal  magazine,  which  he  has  been  five 
years  collecting,  was  blown  up  by  one  of  our  shells.  The 
shock  two  miles  off  knocked  bottles  off  the  tables,  and 
the  report  was  terrific.    The  prisoners  we  have  taken, 
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with  one  frightful  explosion.  All  his  principal  houses, 
temples,  &c.,  as  well  as  about  800  men,  were  blown  up ; 
but  the  city,  where  many  of  his  troops  were,  was  un- 
toached,  neither  are  the  walls  of  the  battlements  of  tho 
fort  injured.  He  kindly  sent  us  word  next  day  to  say, 
he  had  still  enough  powder  and  shot  to  hold  out  the 
siege  for  twelve  months ;  and  we  were  to  do  our  worst, 
as  he  would  hold  out  as  long  as  a  single  stone  of  his  fort 
would  stand.  When  we  sent  in  to  summon  tho  fort  to 
surrender,  he  yery  coolly  rammed  the  letter  down  his 
longest  gun  and  fired  it  at  us.  But  about  the  explosion — 
at  first  we  felt  a  slight  shock,  like  that  of  an  earthquake, 
and  then,  a  second  or  two  afterwards,  a  tremendous 
and  prolonged  repoi^t,  that  was  like  an  awful  clap  of 
thunder.  I  hardly  know  what  to  liken  it  to,  it  was  so 
inconceivably  grand ;  then  a  mass  of  dust  rose  to  the 
rery  clouds,  yet  so  perfectly  distinct  was  its  outline,  and 
it  was  so  dense  and  thick,  that  nobody  at  first  could  tell 
whatitwas.  It  looked  like  an  immense,  solid,  brown  tree, 
suddenly  grown  up  to  the  skies,  and  then  it  gradually 
expanded,  and  slowly  sailed  away." 

But  Moolraj,  though  he  saw  destroyed  in  a  moment  a 
vork  which  it  cost  him  five  years  to  construct,  with  his 
principal  store  of  g^unpowder  stiU  held  out.     On  the  2nd 
of  January,  however,  the  city   was  stormed,  but  the 
citadel  remained.     Though    of   immense    strength  it 
yielded  to  the  jwwer  of  artillery,  and  Moolraj,  with  his 
garrison  of  nearly  4,000  men,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
**  First  appeared  200  ill-clothed,  miserable  wretches, 
who  seemed  broken  and  dispirited,  then  followed  about 
3,500  hard-trained,  stem,  and  stalwart  looking  men. 
They  had  defended  the  fort  last,  and  abandoned  it  only 
^riien  no  lon^r  tenable.    They  looked  as  if  they  would 
have  fought  to  the  death  in  the  breaches,  if  such  had 
been  the  will  of  thoir  chief.     They  brought  camels  and 
horses,  and  large  bundles  of  things  along  with  them. 
These,  togetker  with  their  arms,  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  prize  etgents  as  they  passed.    At  last  came  Moolraj, 
and  his  brethren  and  chiefs,  the  last,  as  became  him,  in 
the  retirement.     He  was  gorgeously  attired  in  silks  and 
splendid  arms,  and  rode  a  magnificent  Arab  steed,  with 
a  rich  saddle-cloth  of  scarlet,  which  bore  no  marks  of 
sttflfering  or  privation.     No  small  curiosity  was  experi- 
enced to  discover  the  api)earance  of  one  who  had  main- 
tained a  defence,  obstinate  and  protracted  beyond  any 
related  in  the  annals  of  modem  war.  He  but  little  exceeds 
^  middle  size,  is  powerfully  but  elegantly  formed ;  his 
teen,  dark,  piercing,  restless  eyes  surveyed  at  a  glance 
©▼eiything  around.  He  neither  wore  the  face  of  defiance 
nor  dejection ;  but  moved  along  under  the  general  gaze 
as  <me  conscious  of  having  bravely  done  his  duty,  and 
aware  of  being  the  object  of  universal  regard." 

The  result  of  these  victories  was  that  the  Pnnjaub  was 
annexed  to  our  Indian  Empire.  The  reasons  for  this 
5tep  being  explained  by  the  Governor-General  in  a  pro- 
clamation, which  amiounced  fevourablo  terms  for  the 
conquered  x>eople.  Moolraj  was  subsequently  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Agnew  and  Mr.  Anderson,  and  being 
found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence 
^"'M  afterwards  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Emancipation  of  th«  Jew9>-Ttie  BiU  rejected  by  the  Hocue  of  I^ords— 
Election  of  Baron  Rothaohild  by  tlie  City  of  London— He  refuaes  to 
be  sworn  on  tho  "  true  faith  of  a  Ciirlstlan  "—The  Bill  again  intro- 
dnced  and  again  rejected  by  the  Lords— Aiderman  Salomons  olectci 
Member  ibr  Qrecnwich— Be  Inaiels  oo  taking  his  seat  and  voting,  In 
dedance  of  the  authority  of  the  Speaker,  backed  by  the  ilu use- 
Removed  by  tlie  Sergeant-It-Arms— He  is  prosecuted  for  silting  and 
vctlng,  and  Incurs  a  penalty  of  £500— the  Jewish  Members  admiitf«l 
by  a  Resolation  of  the  House  of  Gomoion*— Act  of  Parliament  abolish, 
ing  Jewish  DiaabrUies— Colonial  Self-government— Objections  to  the 
Oovemment  Measure— Conservative  Tribute  to  the  Liberal  Party — 
Deatli  of  Queen  Adelaide — Her  Character— Ilor  Benevolence  an  1 
Uumility— Directions  for  her  Funeral— Death  and  Character  of  Ho 
Duke  of  Caml)rtdge— Onr  Foreign  Pql icy— Dispute  with  the  Greek 
Oovernmont  about  the  Claims  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  Don  Paciaoo— Cen- 
sure on  the  Government  by  tho  House  of  Lords — Debate  upon  It  in  the 
Commons— ^fr.  Roebuck's  Counter-resolution— Lord  Palmertton's  De- 
fence of  his  Policy— The  last  Speeoh  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— Ifi^jonty  in 
favour  of  the, Oovemment— The  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — ^Natiooal 
grief  caused  by  this  event— Tribute  paid  to  his  memory  In  Parliamei.t 
— Public  Honours  declhied  by  the  Family— A  Statue  votod  by  ttie 
House  of  Commons— Buloglam  in  the  French  Assembly. 

An  efltort  was  mode  to  decide  the  long-agrtated  question 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  the  session  of  1840. 
On  the  19th  of  February  Lord  John  Russell  moved  tliat 
the  House*  of  Commons  should  go  into  Oommitteofor  tlio 
purpose  of  considering  the  oaths  taken  by  membei's  of 
Parliament,  excepting  the  Boman  Catholic  oath,  settKil 
in  1829.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  he  said,  became  a 
mockery  when  Cardinal  York  died,  there  being  no  descen- 
dants of  James  n.  in  existence,  he  therefore  proposed  to 
abolii^  it.  The  oath  of  abjuration,  which  was  aimotl 
against  Papal  aggression,  had  now  no  practical  effect  but 
to  exclude  the  Jews  from  Parliament,  which  it  did  by  tho 
words  **onthe  true  fiiithbf  a  Christian,**  which  weio 
never  meant  to  exclude  Jews,  but  only  to  give  greater 
solemnity  to  the  oath.  He  proposed,  tiierefore,  to  omit 
these  words  when  the  oath  was  tendered  to  a  Jew,  ant  I 
this  he  thought  would  complete  the  measure  of  religioui* 
liberty.  The  House  resolved  by  a  large  majority — 214 
to  111 — to  go  into  c^3mmittee  on  the  subject.  He  then 
moved  a  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to  alter  tho 
Parliamentary  oaths,  so  as  **  to  make  provision  in  respect 
of  the  said  oaths  for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
professing  the  Jewish  religion."  A  bill  founded  on  this 
resolution  was  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Ilussell.  In 
the  long  discussion  which  it  called  forth  the  nuudeu 
speech  of  Mr.  Frederick.  Peel  was  the  best  speech  in  tho 
debate.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  278  to  185.  The  third  reading,  after  an  important  de- 
bate, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  66. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  second  reading  was  moved 
on  the  26th  of  July,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  an  ablt> 
speech,  in  which  he  observed  that  the  Jews,  thougli 
admitted  to  municipal  privileges,  were  the  only  religions 
community  debarred  from  political  rights ;  bat  there  was 
not,  as  for  as  he  could  see,  a  single  vcdid  objection  upoa 
wiiioh  they  could  be  refused.  The  Earl  of  Eglintou 
objected  to  their  admission,  on  religious  grounds;  so  also » 
more  naturally,  did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ant  I 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Tho  former  argued  that  ou;* 
national  Christianity,  to  which  we  owed  our  greatnesp, 
would  be  grievously  disparagal  by  the  measure.  Tho 
latter  condemned  it  as  a  violation  of  the  distmct  contract 
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between  the  sovereign  and  the  nation — ^that  the  Crown 
shonld  maintain  *'  to  the  utmost  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  true  profession  of  the  Gt)spel."  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (Wheatly) — always  the  powerful  champion  of 
religious  freedom — contended  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity  that  civil  disqualifications  and 
penalties  should  be  imposed  on  those  who  did  not  conform 
to  it.  Their  lordships  must  either  retrace  their  steps,  and 
exclude  from  office  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  they  must,  in  consistency,  consent  to 
the  abrogation  of  this  last  restriction.  The  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  25— the  numbers  being,  for  the 
second  reading  70,  against  it,  95. 

Before  another  attempt  was  made  to  open  the  portals 
of  the  legislature,  the  question  was  brought  to  a  practical 
issue  by  an  event  similar  to  the  Clare  election,  by  which 
O'Connell  forced  on  the  decision  with  regard  to  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  City  of  London  had  returned  Baron 
Eothschild  as  one  of  its  members ;  and  at  the  morning 
sitting  on  the  26th  of  July,  1850,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  table  to  take  the  oaths.  When  the  derk  presented 
the  New  Testament,  he  said,  ''  I  desire  to  be  sworn  on 
the  Old  Tesj^ment."  Sir  Bobert  Liglis,  in  a  voice  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  exclaimed — "  I  protest  against  that." 
The  Speaker  then  ordered  Baron  Bothschild  to  withdraw. 
An  animated  debate  followed  as  to  whether  the  Baron 
could  be  sworn  in  that  way,  although  he  declared  that  that 
was  the  form  of  oath  most  binding  upon  his  conscience. 
He  presented  himself  a  second  time,  when  there  was 
another  long  debate.  Ultimately,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
to  which  the  matter  was  adjoume<][,  the  Attorney-General 
moved  two  resolutions — ^first,  that  Baron  Bothschild  was 
not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  House  till  he  took  the  oath  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  law ;  and,  second,  that  the  House 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  next  session  to 
consider  the  oath  of  abjuration,  witti  a  view  to  the  relief 
of  the  Jews.  These  resolutions  were  carried.  The  first, 
by  a  majority  of  92  t©  66,  the  second,  by  142  to  106. 

Li  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Lord  John  Bussell, 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1851,  intro- 
duced his  Jewish  Emancipation  Bill  once  more.  The 
usual  arguments  were  reiterated  on  both  sides,  and  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by.  the  reduced  majority  of 
25.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  second  reading  was 
moved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
when  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  36.  Li  the 
meantime,  Alderman  Salomons  had  been  returned  as 
member  for  Greenwich,  and,  following  the  example  of 
Baron  Bothschild,  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  offered 
to  take  the  oath  on  the  Old  Testament,  omitting  the 
phrase,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  The 
Speaker  then  desired  him  to  withdraw ;  but  he  took  a 
seat,  notwithstanding.  The  order  of  the  Speaker  was 
repeated  in  a  more  peremptory  tone,  and  the  honourable 
member  retired  to  a  bench  behind  the  bar.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  right  to  sit  was  then  debated.  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  asked  the  Ministers  whether  they  were  disposed  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Salomons,  if  he  persisted  in  taking  his 
seat,  in  order  to  test  his  legal  right.    Lord  John  Bussell 


having  answered  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Salomons  entered 
the  House,  amidst  loud  cries  of  **  Order! "  **  Chair !"  the 
Speaker's  imperative  command,  "Withdraw!"  ringing 
above  all.    The  Speaker  then  appealed  to  the  House  to 
enforce  his  order.    Lord  John  Bussell  then  moved  a 
resolution    that    he    should    withdraw.      Mr.   Bem&l 
Osborne  moved  an  amendment.    The  House  became  a 
scene  of  confusion ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  angry 
cries  and  counter-cries,  Mr.  Anstey  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.    The  House  divided,  and  Mr.  Salo- 
mons voted   with   the  minority.      The   House  again 
divided  on  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne's  amendment,  that  the 
honourable  gentieman  was   entitled  to  take  his  seat, 
which  was  negatived  by  229  against  81.    In  defiance  of 
this  decision,  Mr,  Salomons  again  entered  and  took 
his  seat.    He  then  addressed  the  House,  stating  that  it 
was  £bu:  from  his  desire  to  do  anything  that  mi^t 
appear  contumacious  or  presumptuous.    Betumed  by  a 
lai^  constituency,  he  appeared  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  well  as  his  own ;  but  whatever  might 
be  the  decision  of  the  House,  he  would  abide  by  it, 
unless  there  was  just   sufficient  force  used  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  acting  under  coercion.     Lord  John 
Bussell  called  upon  the  House  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Speaker  and  its  own  dignity.     Two  divisions  fol- 
lowed—one on  a  motion  for  a4Jouming  the  debate,  and 
another  on  t^e  right  of  Mr.  Salomons  to  sit,  in  both  of 
which  he  voted.     The  last  was   carried  by  a  large 
majority ;  when  the  Speaker  renewed  his  order  to  with- 
draw, and  the  honourable  gentleman  not  complyingi 
the   Sergeant-at-Arms    touched   him    lightly  en  tiie 
shoulder,  and  led  him  below  the  bar.     Another  long 
debate  ensued  on  the  legal  question ;    and  the  Hoose 
divided  on  two  motions,  which  had  no  result.     The  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  was  adjourned  to  the  28th  of 
July,  when  petitions  from  London  and  Qreenwich,  de- 
manding the  admission  of  their  excluded  representa- 
tive,  came   under   consideration.      The    Speaker    an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Alderman 
Salomons,  stating  that  several  notices   of  actions  for 
penalties  had  been  served  upon  him,-iii  oonsequenoe  of 
his  having  sat  and  voted  in  the  House.     A  motion  that 
the  petitioners  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
was  rejected;  and  Lord  John  Bussell's  resolution,  deny- 
ing the  right  of  Mr.  Salomons  to  sit  without  taking  the 
oath  in  the  usual  form,  was  carried  by  a  majority  (^^o* 
And  so  the  vexed  question  was  placed  in  abeyance  for 
another  year,  so  far  as  Parliament  was'concemed.  Bat 
an  action  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
against  Alderman  Salomons,  to  recover  the  penalty  of 
£500,  for  sitting  and  voting  without  taking  the  oatL 
The   question  was  elaborately  argued  by  the  ablest 
counsel.    Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.    There 
was  an  apx>eal  from  this  judgment,  by  a  writ  of  error, 
when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  with  Justices 
Coleridge,  Cresswell,  Wightman,  Williams,  and  Cromp- 
ton,  heard  the  case  again  argued  at  great  length.    The 
Court  unanimously  decided  that  the  words,   **  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian,'*  formed  an  essential  ptat  of 
the  oath ;  and  that,  according  to  the  existing  law,  the 
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Jews  vere  excluded  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament This  judgment  was  giyeu  in  the  sittings  after 
Hilary  Term,  1852. 

The  history  of  this  question  of  Jewish  Emancipation 
giyes  proof,  as  striking  as  any  upon  record,  of  the 
obBtiQacy  and  tenacity  of  prejudice  established  by  law, 
although  no  possible  danger  could  arise  to  the  British 
Constitution  from  the  admission  of  the  Jews;  al« 
though  Mr.  Salomons  had  been  elected  Sheriff  of  London 
m  1835,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  enable  him  to  act ; 
although  the  year  after,  Mr.  Moses  Moniefiore  was  like< 


The  session  of  1850  was  creditably  distinguished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  policy  of  self-goyemment  for  our 
colonies.  They  had  become  so  numerous  and  so  large 
as  to  be  utterly  unmanageable  by  the  centralised  system 
of  the  Colonial  Office ;  while  the  liberal  spirit  that  per- 
yaded  the  Home  Government,  leading  to  the  abolition  of 
great  monopolies,  naturally  reacted  upon  our  fellow- 
subjects  settled  abroad,  and  made  them  discontented 
without  constitutional  rights.  It  was  now  felt  that  tho 
time  was  come  for  a  comprehensive  measure  of  con- 
stitutional government  for  our  American  and  AustraUaa 


vise  elected  Sheriff  of  London,  and  knighted  by  the    Colonies ;   and  on  the  8th  of  February,  Lord  John 


SIR  CUABLBS  VAFISB, 


although  in  1846  Jews  elected  to  municipal 
offices  were  relieved  by  Parliament  from  taking  the 
'oaths;  although  Baron  Bothschild  and  Alderman  Salo- 
mons had  been  repeatedly  elected  by  immense  majo- 
lities;  although  bills  for  emancipating  the  Jews,  the 
only  dasB  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  still  labouring  under 
political  disabilities  on  account  of  their  religion,  were 
passed  year  after  year  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
hot  were  indignantly  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  length,  in  1858,  the  Commons  were  obliged  to 
admit  them  by  a  resolution  of  their  own  House,  and  it 
vas  not  till  1860  that  an  Act  was  passed  permitting 
Jewi^  Members  of  Parliament  to  omit  from  the  oath 
^WQids  ''onthetruefaithofaChristiaii." 
lao^Ksw  SfiBiis. 


Bussell,  then  Prime  Minister,  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  very  fiilly  discussed. 
Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Boebuck,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and 
others  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  colonial  affairs, 
being  the  principal  speakers.  With  regard  to  Canada, 
great  progress  had  already  been  made  in  constitutional 
government.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  in  which  the  practice  of  adminis- 
tration closely  approximated  ta  the  practice  in  this 
country.  It  was  determined  to  introduce  representativo 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope. 
In  Australia  it  was  proposed  tha'  there  should  be  but  one 
Council,  two-thirds  elected  by  the  people,  and  one-third 
nominated  by  the  Governor.     Mr.  Boe^ok  objeo^ 
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strongly  to  the  GcrvonuBent  measore,  because  it  1^  the 
ooloniflts  firee,  ix>  a  great  estent,  to  gratify  the  strong 
desire  abaost  imiyoiwdlyielt  among  them  to  have  pow^w 
to  diooae  &  ooojBtiiution  Sor  tbemselyes,  instead  of  haying 
a  oonetitatioai  seot  out  to  them,  cut  and  dry.  He 
wanted  the  Hjoaee  to  plant  at  onoe  liberal  institutions 
there,  which  -would  spare  the  colozdets  ihe  agony  of 
working  out  a  sdieme  of  govemment  for  themselTes. 
He  declared  that  *'  of  aU  the  abortions  of  an  incom- 
petent adnmiifltralaon,  this  was  the-  greatest"  A  ready- 
made  constitutioa  had  been  sent  ovit  by  the  Gorem- 
meat  to  South  A^ioa ;  why,  then,  could  not  Parliament 
send  out  a  ready-made  constitution  to  Australia  ?  Lord 
John  Eussell  replied  to  Mr.  Boebuck's  arguments,  aad 
after  a  lengthened  debate,  the  bill  was  read  a  seoefod 
time.  There  was  strong  division  of  opinion  in  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  there  should  be  two  chambers  or 
one.  Sir  W.  Molesworth  moyed  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  there  should  be  two,  which  was  rerjecM.  by  a 
majority  of  218  against  150.  The  bill  passed  iiie  Souse 
of  Commons  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  on  the  31st  was 
brought  into  the  Lords,  where  also  it  was  subjected  to 
lengthened  discussions  and  yarious  amendmenti,  which 
caused  it  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Commons  for  rminiiimiitiun 
on  the  Ist  of  August.  On  the  motion  of  Xiori  John 
BusseU,  the  amendments  wore  agreed  toi,  aad  the  biXL 
was  passed.  This  was  the  priniifi  li^'udiiifiBipoA  of 
the  session.  These  conoesflMai  to  Uud  miinmim  were 
necessary  to  preserve  them  t»  the  maSmt  oootry,  jw 
well  as  to  ensure  their  jiiii^iii  aniliaiiipiiK^,  In  Um 
respect,  says  a  Conservatm 
been  deeply  indebted  to 
have  ruled  the  countrj* 
whether  the  old  Tory 
much  impressed  as  ib 
necessity  of  yielding: « 
absolutely  necessary  ia 
is  indispensable  to 
anything  like  mature 
is  forced  on  them  by  ^brn 
isolated  situation;  while 
Home  Gt>yemment  ignorant  of 
ferent  to  their  complaints.  Li  ermj  nwwiiii  aai.  mga  cf 
the  globe,  accordingly,  colonies  have  contended  for  self- 
government;  and  those  alone  have  been  prosperous,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  mighty  empires,  which,  springing 
from  popularly-governed  nations  at  home,  have  smcoess- 
fully  asserted  their  title  to  establish  similar  institutions, 
and  ei^'oy  privileges  as  great  in  their  new  seats  abroad. 
Witness  the  colonies  of  Greece^  Garths^,  and  Eome, 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  ancient,  and  the  miore 
wide-spread  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  nvxlftm  times.'*  * 
Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager  of  Great  Britain  and  L:e- 
landytheezemplaiywifeof  WiUiamIY««  died  on  the  2nd 
of  December,  1849.  She  was  the  eldest  daij^hter  of  G^eorge, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Meiningen*  who  died  when  she 
was  only  eleven  years  of  a^.  Li  July,  1818,  she  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Clarenoe.    Strong  hopes  mie 
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entertained  iliat  this  iinion  wmiH  predobe  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  after  repeated  dtaappedatmeato,  they  were 
relinquished.    Two  daughters  were  bom ;  bat  one  lived 
only  a  few  hours,  and  the  other  only  a  few  months. 
When  her  husband  asoendod  the  Idirone,  in  1880,  it  de- 
volved upon  her  to  effect  a  reformalion  in*  the  eoort, 
which  had  been  bereft  of  a  queen  to  preside  over  its 
ceremonials,  its  etiquette,  and  its  morals,  for  tw^veyeaa:8. 
She  acquitted  herself  in  this  diffioult  position  with  pra- 
denoe,  firmness,  dignity,  and  conciliation,  and  suooeeded 
in  winning  the  rsspect  and  regard  of  the  whole  nation ; 
while    the  King  fo>mid  in  her  a   devoted  wifo,  who 
attended  him  with  affectionate  assiduity  during  his  long 
ilknw.     Marlborough  House  and  Bushey  Park  were 
assigned  for  her  residence  as  Queen  Dowager,  with  the 
magnifiomt  allowance  of  £100,000  a  year.    She  lived  in 
a  state  of  great  retirement,  and  frequently  visited  her 
relatives  in  Germany.    She  also  spent  a  portion  of  her 
time  in  Malta  and  Madeira,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 
Qyiet  and   xmobtrusiyo  as  Queen  Adelaide  was,  and 
averse  to  meddling  in  politics,  she  did  not  altogether 
escape  umnuio  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Eeform 
agitaini;  and  when  the  first  Melbourne  Cabinet  was 
dissoived,  im  1834,  the  Times  laid  the  dismissal  at  her 
dooc,  in  wards  which  were  placarded  all  over  the  king- 
:  ^TheQaeoi  has  done  it  all."  But  when  the  storm 
ovec^  itwBslBlt  that  she  had  been  wronged;  and 
hv  mild  virtaeii^  actm  benevolence.  Christian  spirit, 
and  afSaklemmamma,  won  hack  the  heart  of  the  nation  and 
restored  her  pafniarity.    When  the  Princess  Victoria, 
heiress  to  the  tfaraaA,  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
became  compstuat  t»  reign  on  the  demise  of  ^e  King, 
Queen  Adelaide  mdei.  with  a  magnanimity  rare  in  the 
Ustory  of  courte,  and  perhaps  unpreoedented  in  the 
history  of  our  owa  ooBrt    She  celebrated  the  auspicious 
«rent   by  a  Ul  of  tmzivalled  magnificence   in  St 
damn's  Bidaea. 
The  Sing  ca^ized  wUh  his  ana  resting  upon  the 
aad.  her  hand  supporting  his  breast 
As  hat  imwntained  for  upwards  of  an 
Inskst  In  the  autumn  of  1841 
wktie  she  spent  the  vrinter.    In 
to  Hngland,  and  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  her  days  at  Bentley  Priory,  near  Stanmore. 
She  expended  a  large  portion  of  her  income — ^it  is  said 
upwards  of  £20,000  a  year— in  charity,  being  especially 
munificent  towards   institntioais   *v»nTw>5*^;<»^    wiih  the 
navy,  to  which  the  late  king  had  belonged.  Shehadle^ 
directions  with  respect  to  her  ftineral  whtoh  showed  the  • 
tone  of  her  mind.     '*  I  die,"  she  fiaid,  *'  in  all  humility, 
knowing  well  that  we  are  all  alike  beibze  the  throne  of 
God;  and  I  request,  therBfore,  that  a^  saoital  reBoka^ 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  grave  without  any  pomp  or 
state.    They  are  to  be  removed  to  St  GUorge's  Chi^^ 
Windsor,  where  I  request  to  have  as  qxdat  and  pn^tea 
funenvl  as  possible.    I  partionlaily  desire  not  to  be  laid 
out  in  state,  and  the  funeral  to  tflJce  plaoa  hy  dayli^i 
no  procession— the  coffin  to  be  carried  by  sailors  to  the 
chapeL    All  those  of  my  Mends  and  xaiatistss,  to  a 
limited  number,  who  wiah  to  attend  may  do  so ;  m  j 
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nephew,  FrinoeEdwardof  Saxe-Weimar,  LordsHawe  and 
Denbigh,  the  Honourable  William  Ashley,  Mr.  Wood,  Sir 
Andrew  Barnard,  and  Sir  D.  Dayis,  with  mj  dressers, 
and  those  of  my  ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend.  I  die 
in  peace,  and  wish  to  be  carried  to  the  tomb  in  peace, 
and  free  from  the  vanities  and  pomp  of  this  world. 
I  request  not  to  be  dissected  or  embalmed,  and 
desire  to  giye  as  little  trouble  as  possible."  Signed, 
"Adklaidk  E.— November,  1849." 

She  was  also  carefrd  to  express  in  her  will  her  reli- 
gioos  fidth,  in  the  following  words : — '  *  I  shall  die  in  peace 
vith  all  the  world,  full  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness 
that  was  ever  shown  me,  and  in  fiill  reliance  on  the  mercy 
of  oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  into  whose  hands  I  commit 
my  soul." 

Queen  Adelaide  was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  died  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1850,  rather  suddenly,  and  without  suf- 
faiDg.     He  was  the  seventh    cmd  youngest   son  of 
George  nL,  bom  on  the  24th  of  February,  1774;  he 
was,  therefore,  seventy-six  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
He  had  served  in  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  as  early  as  1813  he  received  a  Field-Marshal's 
baton*    From  1815  till  1837  he  filled  the  office  of  Vice- 
roy of  Hanoitjar,  which  he  governed  in  a  just  and 
moderate  spirit.    When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
retained  to  England,  where  his  afiBEkbUity,  good  humour, 
and  liberality  as  patron  of  the  arts,  made  him  very 
-poipvAax.    He  married  in  1818,  and  left  a  son  and  two 
daughters — ^his  son  being  the  present  Commander-in- 
CbdeL    He  died  at  Cambridge  House,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  at  Kew  Church.     He  expressed  a  wish 
that  ihe  imposing  parts  of  the   ceremonial  at  royal 
iutermants   should    be  dispensed  with,  and  that  his 
remains  should  rest  among  his  fellow-parishioners,  with 
whom  he  had  so  long  dwelt  in  harmony  and  goodwill. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  debates  that  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  session  of  1850  was 
that  which  took  place  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
particularly  with  reference  to  Chreeoe.  The  House  of 
liOrdB  had  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Qovem- 
meout,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven,  on  a  motion  brought 
iorwBxd  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  public  were  anxious 
to  see  how  the  House  of  Commons  would  deal  with  that 
£ftct.  On  the  20th  of  June,  Lord  John  Bussell  read  the 
leaolntion,  and  said,  **  We  are  not  going  in  any  respect 
to  alter  the  oourse  of  conduct  we  have  thought  it  right 
to  poxsue  in  respect  of  foreign  powers,  in  consequence 
of  that  resolution."  He  concluded  his  speech  with  the 
following  bold  defiance,  which  elicited  general  and  pro- 
tracted cheering : — **  So  long  as  we  continue  the  govem- 
Bieiit  of  this  country,  I  can  answer  for  my  noble  friend 
(liOrd  Pahnerston)  that  he  will  act  not  as  a  Minister  of 
Aaatria,  or  of  Enssia,  or  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
oomitiy.  but  as  the  Minister  of  England.  The  honour 
eC  Kngland  and  the  interests  of  England — such  are  the 
ittAtt^re  that  are  within  our  keeping ;  and  it  is  to  that 
hoQoar  and  to  those  interests  that  our  conduct  will  in 
iataxe  be,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  directed." 


Mr.  Boebuck,  the  next  day,  moved  a  counter  reso* 
lution  in  the  following  terms : — "  That  the  principles 
which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  foreign  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  are  such  as  were  required  to  pre- 
serve untarnished  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
country,  and,  in  times  of  imexampled  difficulty,  the  best 
calculated  to  maintain  peace  between  England  and  the 
various  nations  of  the  world. "  He  supported  thisposition 
in  an  able  and  lengthened  speech.  The  chief  ground  of 
dispute  was  the  demand  of  Lord  Pahnerston  for  com- 
pensation to  a  person  named  Pacifico,  a  Jew,  and  by 
birth  a  British  subject,  who  resided  at  Athens,  and 
whose  house  had  been  attacked  on  a  Simday,  his  pro- 
perty destroyed,  and  his  feunily  beaten  by  a  mob  headed 
by  yoimg  noblemen.  The  Qxeek  Government  refused 
him  reparation,  and  he  sou^t  protection  from  England. 
There  was  also  the  case  of  Mr.  Einlay,  whose  land  was 
seized  in  order  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a  garden 
for  the  King  of  Greece,  the  owner  being  refused  pay- 
ment, and  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  Foreign  Secretary, 
having  applied  in  vain  for  redress.  Lord  Pahner- 
ston defended  his  policy,  with  his  wonted  spirit  and 
ability,  and  with  triumphant  success.  Sir  J.  Walsh, 
though  differing  from  him,  described  his  speech  as 
s^  unrivalled  effort  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  accused  the  noble  lord  of  lowering  the 
public  character  of  the  nation,  and  exciting  detestation 
against  the  British  name  by  his  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Gladstone  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  first  Minister  in 
sitting  down  contentedly  under  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  sheltering  himself  under  precedents 
which  were  in  £Etct  no  precedents  at  all.  He  charged 
Lord  Pahnerston  with  violating  international  law,  by 
making  reprisals  upon  Greek  property  to  the  extent  of 
£80,000,  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Don 
Pacifico ;  the  fruit  of  this  policy  being  humiliation  in 
regard  to  France,  and  a  lesson  received  without  reply 
from  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias.  Mr.  Cobden  also 
assailed  the  policy  of  Lord  Pahnerston,  and  asked  if 
there  was  no  other  way  of  settling  such  trifling  matters 
than  by  sending  fifteen  ships  of  war  into  the  Chreek 
waters.  Lord  John  BusseU  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  concluded  by  dedaring  that  by  the 
verdict  of  that  House  and  the  people  of  England  he  was 
prepared  to  abide,  fully  convinced  that  the  Government 
had  preserved  at  the  same  time  the  honour  of  this 
country  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
exercised  a  solemn  duty  in  pronouncing  a  censure  upon 
the  policy  which  had  led  to  such  terrible  results.  This 
debate  wiU  be  rendered  for  ever  memorable  in  our 
annals  by  the  speech  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  speeches  he  ever  delivered  in  that  House,  and  it 
was  his  last.  He  argued  strongly  against  intermeddling 
with  the  afijEurs  of  foreign  nations  in  order  to  procure 
for  them  free  institutions,  and  concluded  with  the 
expression  of  his  belief  that  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty  would  only  be  encumbered  by  our  help ;  whilst 
by  obtruding  it  we  should  involve  this  coimtry  in 
incalculable  difficulties.    When  the  hour  for  the  division 
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citmo  tii»  House  was  very  full — ^Ayes,  310 ;  Noes,  264 ; 
gmn^  the  GfoTemment  a  majority  of  46. 

On  ihiQ  day  after  this  division  a  deputation  of  nearly 
ninety  mambers  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  headed  by 
Jjotd  James  Stuart,  waited  upon  Lady  Palmerston,  and 
presented  her  wi^  a  fiiU-length  portrait  of  her  hu£^nd, 
ropresenting  him  in  an  erect  posture,  in  evening  dress, 
and  woanng  the  ribbon  of  ^m  Order  of  the  Bath. 
Theyvequeeted  her  ladj^ship  to  aeoept  of  this  testimony 
of  their  high  sense  of  Yisoount  Palmerston's  publie  and 
private  character,  and  of  the  ind^>endent  policy  hy 
whidi  he  maintained  tlra  honour  and  interests  of  this 
^^  onnlay.  What  made  this  presentation  singularly  oppo- 
time  was  tbe  &ct  that,  on  &e  same  day,  a  telegraphic 
despatch  had  been  received  from  Paris,  announcing  iSxe 
sottlemient  ef  ihe  Greek  question. 

Only  a  wedicu£ber  Sir  Robert  P^  deUvered  his  me- 
lioraMo  speech  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coimtry, 
Lis  career  was  suddenly  terminated.    He  met  death 
under  circumstanoes  calculated  to  give  an  appalling 
Rense  of  the  insecurity  of  human  life.    So  far  as  un- 
bouBded  w^th,  employed  by  tiie  soundest  jnractical 
wisdomj  eeuM  guard  against   ordinaiy  dangers^  <me 
might  suppose  that  the  life  oi  the  great  statsGonan  was 
safe.    If  t^ere  was  in  the  United  Kngdom  a  horse  that 
cQfiddjbe  trusted  for  soundness  of  limb  and  x>erfeotion  of 
ti«SBUig,  we  migfat  have  eupposed  that  sudi  a  horse 
would  be  in  his  possession.    Yet  he  was  killed  by  a 
fan  inm  his  horse — not  hunting  over  a  difikult  country, 
butridmg  leisarely  in  the  park.    On  the  22nd  of  June, 
Her  lEi^estgr's  l^ird  son,  Arthur  WilHom  Patrick  Albert, 
had  been  baptised,  with  the  tcBual  ceremonial  pomp,  at 
Buekini^iaan  Palace,  and  on  the  29th  Sir  Bobert  Peei 
had  called  there,  and  entered  his  name  in  Her  Majesty's 
visiting  book.    Proceeding  thence  up  Constitution  Hill, 
he  had  arrived  nearly  c^yposite  &e  wicket  gate  leading 
into  the  Qieen  Pa^,  when  he  met  Miss  EHis,  one  of 
Lady  Denver's  daughters,  on  horseback,  attended  by  a 
groom^    Sir  Bobert  had  scarcely  exchanged  sahztes  with 
this  young  lady  when  his  horse  became  restive,  swerved 
towards  ihi^  railing  of  the  Qreen  Paik,  and  threw  him 
sideways  on  his  left  i&oulder.    Two  gentlemen  who  saw 
the  accident  immediately  ran  fbrward  and  raised  him, 
lu^dii^  him  in  a  sitting  posture.    I>r.  Foueart,  who 
also  saw  the  accident,  ran  up  to  assist  tiie  right  honour- 
able baronet,  win),  in  reply  to  his  question,  whether  he 
was  much  hurt,  said,  **Yes,  very  much."     He  then 
became  xtnconsdous,  and  remained  so  till  he  was  placed 
in  a  carriage,  when  he  revived  and  said,  **  I  feel  better." 
On  being  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  at  Whitehall  Gardens, 
ho  walked  with  assistance  into  ^q  house.    The  eflbct  of 
meeting  his  family,  however,  caused  a  reaction.     He 
»^ooned  in  the  arms  of  Dr.  Foueart,  and  was  placed 
t^n  a  sofiEk  in  the  nearest  apartment,  the  dining-room, 
from  which  he  was  never  removed  till  his  death.    Sir 
Bec^amin  Brodie,  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  Dr.  Seymour, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson,  held  a  consultation,  and  attempted  to 
reduce  the  visible  injury ;  but  this  caused  such  agony, 
that,  at  the  patient's  earnest  request,  ihQ  attempt  was 
abandoned.    He  passed  a  restless  night  on  Saturday, 


and  oontinued  in  a  very  precarious  state  on  Sunday  and 
Monday.   On  Monday  night  he  became  d^irious,  caJling 
upon  the  names  of  some  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  fciends, 
among  which  Hardinge  and  Oraham.  were  most  fre- 
quently on  his  lips.    On  Tuesday  morning  he  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  after  which  he  felt  easier,  his  mind  being 
quite  composed.  But  at  two  o'dock  on  that  day  syxDptanis 
appeared  wHich  caused  the  physidans  to  abandon  all 
hope.    The  last  rites  of  ihe  CSrarch  were  admimstoed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  Dr.  Tomlinscm,  a  Tery  eld 
Mend.     Lady  Peel  and  the  members  of  the  fiumly 
joined  in  this  melanchdy  oommunion,  fi^  Bobert  bdng 
scarcdy  able  to  recognise  them.    Lord  ECaxdinge  and 
Sir  James  Gbtdiam  also  joined  the  g^xmp  of  monmon ; 
but  the  painfully  excited  feelings  of  Lady  Peel  rendlKed 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  her  from  the  «paxtm»t 
He  ceased  to  breathe  about  midni^t,  his  gieat  spiritde- 
partang  peacefully  from  the  earthly  tabematls  that  had 
been  so  suddenly  erudied.    A  post-mortem  ezamin^iieH 
showed  that  the  cause  of  death  was  a  broken  x%  oft^ 
left  side  pressing  upon  the  lung.    The  remaanB^  the 
illustrious  statesman  were,  aooording  to  hia  own  express 
dkections^  in  a  will  written  while  in  the  plenitade^  lis 
power,  intesred  without  ftineial  pomp,  aA  ihe  qniei 
village  of  Drayton  Bassett,  amid  the  reupoclfui  grief  ef 
attending  thousands,  and  th»  xmrvvrsal  oerrow  eff  ^e 
nation. 

The  death  of  no  English  statesman  had  over  pfodooed 
a  deeper  feeling  of  grief  throughout  the  Batton,  ormare 
general  expressions  of  lamentation  at  ULe  irrepsiahle 
loss  which  the  country  had  sustained.    Mr.  Hume  had 
a  moticm  on  the  piq>er  lor  the  day  f6Ilowin^  his  death; 
but  instead  of  proceeding  with  it,  he  mofsed  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  as  a  mack  <^  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  ilhistrioiis  stastesman,  whose  opponent  he 
had  been  on  that  floor  §ar  so  Bianyyears.     *'  It  is  im- 
possible foe  me,''  he  saad,  <'to  ejq«oea  what  I  feel  so 
strongly  at    the   great   public   loss  whidi  the  ri^t 
hcnourahle  gentieman's  death  has  oecadumed.    "When 
I   ccmtemplate  the  many  sacrifices  he  has  made,  the 
strong  feelings  and  deep  interest  which  have  beoi  mani- 
fested in  this  metropolis— and  whidi  I  am  sore  will  ex- 
tend throoghout  the  whole  oountay — at  this  great  cala- 
mity, I  hope  I  may  be  excused-— evm  if  tk^^  shoiold  be 
no  precedent,  on  such  an  occasion,  one  so  seldom.,  if  ever 
likely  to  occur  again,  at  least  in  my  time — ^£or  pressing 
that  the  House  do  adjourn  without  prooeediBg  to  any 
other  business.''    Mr.  Gladstone  paid  an  eloquent  and 
toudiing  tribute  to  his  memory,  oondading  with  the 
lines — 

''  Now  is  the  stately  coUtmn  broke, 
The  beacon  light  is  queoebed  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silvery  sonnd  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill.** 

Mr.  Napier,  Sir  Bobert  Inglis,  and  Sir  William  Somer- 
yille  expressed  similar  feelings  of  profound  respect  fer 
the  memory  of  the  departed  statesman ;  axtd  the  motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  passed  unanimously* 
The  House  of  IxH^ds  did  not  sit  on  that  day ;  but  on  the 
following  day  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  XiOrd  Stanley, 
Lord  Brougham,   and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave 
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etmest  espTMBion  to  ih»  &eHiig»  of  thflir  lord^ 
tko  aahjeet  of  thia  nftttfial  bergATwnagt.     The  Duke  of 
WeUmgkoBy  ia  pavticiileur^  as  mig^  be  expected,  was 
deeply  mored,  wbita  expreaang  his  great  gratifigrtion  at 
idnt  had  just  beeD  said  as  to  the   character    of  Sir 
Bobiri  FeeL    He  aMed  his  testimany  as  to  -what  he 
betisved  to  be  its  stroogest  fSsatare — ^his  tnxtiifalness. 
''  In  all  the  ooovae  of  my  aegnaintamoe  with  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,"  said  the  Duke,  **  I  nerer  knew  a  man  in  whoae 
truth  and  jmAiae  Ihadaiaore  liveij  eonfidence ;  or  in 
wham  I  saw  a  Buore  invaEiable  deedre  to  promote  the 
pobMc  serrioe.    In  tiie  whole  course  of  my  comnmnica- 
tion  with  him,  I  neyer  knew  an  instance  in  which  he 
did  not  show  the  strongest  attachment  to  truth ;  and  I 
neyer  saw  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  the  naaUest 
reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated  anything  iridch  he 
did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact."     Lord  John 
Russell,  who  had  been  absent  on  the  previoos  ^y,  spoke 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  admiration  of  the  ]«te  states- 
man, and  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  haiMonj  wkkh 
had  prevailed  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  nMf 
which  this  country  had  enjoyod  during  a  period  whsm 
other  nations  were  visited  by  the  calamity  of  rerfofaituni, 
had  been  greatly  owing  to  the  course  which  fib  BoibHt 
Peel  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  adopt.  He  imwiiiiltil  l^ 
ofiering,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  loxianl 
similar  to  those  accorded  on  the  deaitkof  FSttor 
But  Mr.  Gk)ulbume — ^while  eaqseanng  in  tteasMe  cf 
the  fSunily  of  Sir  Bobert  BmI  ^eir  deep  gmiitMla  for 
the  propositioD  made  bgr  &e  ikMb  iord,  i3bb  "ha^mti 
tribute  which  the  HavMS  oi 
that  simplicity  and  a  Adam  of 
tinguishing  trait  in  Hm  ckuMtercf  Ibe^MnMl;  and 
in  a  testamentary  mmmammAaam,  wiitiea  m  IShe  Mk  of 
May,  1844,  whenl^wMatOeleiidflf  a]aig»pu^. 
Sir  Bobert  had  remdfed  his  desiie,  wkidihe  had  anee 
verbally  repeated  to  Lady  Beei,  to  fe  iaA&atA  in  a  vault 
in    the   parish  dmidh   of  DxajiDaa   BaHatt»   withovt 
funeral  pomp.     Qa  fkm  12&  cf  Jalf,  j— lauaul  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  "pDrnt  Twm#«i    j^  Hoan  of 
Commons  went  into  oaBOButtee  tbr-Att  |iaifiaii  cf  aAofI* 
ing  an  address  to  the  Qseea,  pRying  Har  Mi^ieiij  to 
order  the  erection  of  a  monuxaeat  in TTiaiiiiiiMtiii  ilTiwj 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.   ,  He  stated  &at  the 
Queen,  anxious  to  show  the  sense  which  she  entertained 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Crown,  had  directed 
him  to  inform  Lady  Peel  that  she  desired  to  bestow 
TXfou  her  the  same  rank  that  was  bestowed  upon  the 
widorw  of  Mr.  Canning.    Lady  Peel  answered  that  her 
^ish  was  to  bear  no  other  name  than  that  by  which  her 
''^labaiid  was  known  to  the  world,  and  that  a  q>ecial 
^&ia6tion  was  left  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  that  none  of  hid 
^Oulyahoald, after  his  death,  accept  any  title  as  apublic 
"•^iud  on  account  of  any  services  he  might  be  supposed 
^  kiTe  rendered  to  the  public.    Nothing  then  remained 
"^^    a  public  monument;  and  it   was   unanimously 
'^^^^ahred  **  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
^^^ieaty,  praying  her  to  give  directions  that  a  monument 
^     ^rooted  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Peter,  West- 
^^"^Mlui',  to  file  memory  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir 


Bobert  Peel,  with  an  ixMor^tioii  eaproosive  el  the  public 
sense  of  so  great  and  inepasaUe  a  loss,  and  asaorxng 
Her  Mi^esty  i^hat  tixis  House  will  make  good  tho 
expenses  attending  the  same." 

The  national  desire  to  honoiir  fiie  meaiory  of  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  in  the  gallery  of  iUnstnoBS 
Englishmen  was  no  erfaoMsocoi  feeling.  His  reputation 
has  been  growing  year  after  year  stnoe  hta  death ;  and 
as  the  blessings  of  fi*ee  trade  axe  more  aod  more  iqjpro- 
dated  and  enjoyed,  ti>e  puWo  gratitude  deepens  ftir  tho 
services  and  sacrifices  by  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  saoured 
the  triumph  of  its  principles.  It  was  not  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  that  his  loss  was  felt ;  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  our 
colonies,  also  deplored  the  calamity.  When  the  news  of 
his  dea&  reached  Paris  on  the  5th  of  July,  M.  Dupin, 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  rose  and  said — "  At  a 
moment  when  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  nation  is 
expresang  its  painfal  sentiments  for  the  loss  which  it 
ha»Tec«Bl]y  sustained  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  most 
eminent  statesmen,  I  think  it  would  be  honouring  tho 
French  tribune  to  proclaim  here  our  sympathetic  regret, 
and  to  manifest  our  high  esteem  for  that  illustrious 
curatory  'who,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  and 
gloriooa  eaaeer,  was  always  animated  with  sentiments  of 
jiMfeiaa  md  kxadness  towards  France,  and  ever  spoko  of 
its  €kiif«tiimfliit  in  An  most  courteous  terms.  In  con- 
■aqneiBBa  of  &e  adhsMB  given  to  my  words  by  the 
Assenilly^  tiiey  dkalllia  innrted  in  the  proch  verbal'' 


CHAPTER  X. 

•f  Pope  Pius  IX.~PaatoraI  of 

t  9t  m  Boman  Catholic  Hierarchy 

caused    by  the   Papal 

!ch   Arom  the  Throne — 

mm  S«b|Mft  ki  *»  Loaii  mJL  Commons-Speech  of 

.The  rnvrt  Atsiiiiia  BiU— Dr.  CnUen— The 

thm  HBiMMS  to«a  MiMH  with  large  MaJoriUes 

•f  the  Protectionists,  or 

«»  AAHfcirtwHiia    am  raUon  of   the   Russell 


The  Prince  Consort — Civic 
BiTal  Commission— Mr.  Paxton 
IIP  cf  the  Exhibition  by  the  Queen— 
it  Success  of  the  Exhibition. 

Ite  Bevolution,  1688,  when  the  Eoman  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  abolished  with  the  arbitrary  power  of 
James  n.,  the  government  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clerg>^ 
was  maintained  in  England  by  "vicars  apostolic." 
England  was  divided  into  four  vicariates,  and  this  state 
of  things  continued  until  1840,  when  Gregery  XVI.  or- 
dained a  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  England,  daubling 
the  number  of  vicariates,  which  were  theneeforward 
named  the  London,  the  Western,  the  Eastern,  the 
Central,  the  Welsh,  the  Lancastrian,  the  York,  and  tho 
Northern  districts.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
Boman  Catholics  in  this  country,  and  the  removal  of 
their  civil  disabilities  by  the  Emancipation  Act,  a  desiro 
grew  up  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  regular  episcopal 
system  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  Fius  IX.  resolved  to 
establish  it  in  1850.  He  stated  in  his  brief  that  he  was 
moved  to  do  this  by  the  fact  that  the  vicars  apostolic  of 
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England  had  unanimouBly  prayed  for  it,  and  that  "  peti- 
tions in  the  same  sense  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
very  man^  among  the  dergy,  and  by  laymen  distin- 
goished  by  their  virtues  and  birth,  and  that  a  desire  for  the 
hierarchy  was  entertained  by  many  amongst  the  Catholics 
in  England."  The  Pope  therefore  stated,  "We  in- 
voke the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  Qod,  and 
the  saints  who  shed  the  lustre  of  their  virtue  upon 
England,  that  they  would  aid  us,  by  their  intercession 
before  Gk)d,  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  happy  issue." 
He  then  referred  the  whole  question  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Propaganda  Fide,    Their  opinion 


of  one  archbishop  or  metropolitan,  and  of  twelve  bishops, 
his  suffi'agans,  through  whose  sseal  and  pastoral  a\re  ve 
trust  that  Catholicity  will,  by  the  favour  of  Almighty 
God,  receive  fresh  increase."  "The  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  England  "  were  to  "  eigoy  aU  the  rights  and 
privileges  whidi  the  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  in 
other  states  have  and  use,  according  to  the  common 
ordinances  of  the  sacred  canons  and  apostolic  oonstita- 
tions,"  and  were  to  be  "  bound  by  the  same  obligations." 
The  brief  concluded  as  follows :— "  Wedecree  that  what- 
ever may  be  attempted,  by  whomsoever  and  by  whatso- 
ever authority,  wittingly  or  in  igaonmoe,  to  set  aside 


BAHON  ROTHSCHILD,   M.r. 


was  in  accordance  with  his  desire,  and  he  resolved  to 
confirm  and  carry  it  into  execution;  whereupon  he 
said,  "  Of  our  own  mature  and  certain  knowledge,  and 
of  the  plenitude  of  our  apostolic  authority,  we  decree 
and  ordain  that  in  the  kingdom  of  England  shall  again 
flourish,  according  to  the  common  laws  of  the  Church, 
the  hierarchy  of  bishops  in  ordinary,  who  shall  take 
their  titles  from  the  sees,  which  we  appoint  by  these 
presents,  in  the  districts  of  the  several  vicars  apostolic" 
Pius  IX.  then  enumerates  the  sees  and  the  territorial 
divisions  allotted  to  each  of  the  bishops,  and  says, 
*'  And  thus  in  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Enghmd 
there  will  be  only  one  ecclesiastical  province,  composed 


the  matters  hereinbefore  contained,  shall  be  Toid  and  of 
no  effect  We  will  that  the  same  faith  which  would  be 
given  to  this  expression  of  our  will  if  this  original  in- 
strument were  produced,  shall  be  given  to  copies,  even 
printed,  of  the  same,  provided  they  be  signed  by  a  notary 
public,  and  sealed  by  a  person  constituted  an  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  with  his  seal.  Given  at  Borne  at  Si 
PeteVs,  under  the  ring  of  the  Fisherman,  on  the  90th 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  1850,  of  our  por.tificate 
the  6th.  "  A.  Card.  Lambruschini." 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  "  pastoral "  headed  as  fol- 
lows :—**  Nicholas,  by  the  Divine  mercy,  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church,  by  the  title  of  St.  Pudentiana,  Cardinal 
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Friart,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  Administrator 
Apostolic  of  the  Diocese  of  Southwark ;  "  and  ending  in 
the  following  words: — "Qiven  out  of  the  Fhiminian 


Gate  of  Rome,  this  7th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1850.  (Signed) 

"  Nicholas,  Cardinal  ArchbiiBhop  of  Westminster." 
In  this  document  Oardinal  Wiseman  referred  to  the 
**  Pope's  Letters  Apostolic  under  the  Fisherman's  ring, 
conceived  in  terms  of  great  weight  and  dignity/'  in 
which  he  substituted  for  the  eight  apostolic  yicariates 
one  metropolitan  and  twelye  episcopal  sees ;  at  the  same 
time  creating  Dr.  Wiseman  a  cardinal,  and  appointing 
him  Metropolitan  and  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  He 
then  proceeded  as  follows : — ''  Your  beloyed  country  has 


the  overruling  of  eyeiy  interest  and  design,  so  as  to 
render  this  measure  almost  necessary;  if  the  earnest 
prayers  of  our  Holy  Pontiff  and  his  most  sacred  obla- 
tion of  the  Divine  Sacrifice,  added  to  his  own  deep 
and  earnest  reflection,  can  form  to  the  Catholic  heart  an 
earnest  of  heavenly  direction,  an  assurance  that  tho 
Spirit  of  Truth,  who  guides  the  Church,  has  here  inspired 
its  Supreme  Head,  we  cannot  desire  stronger  or  more 
consoling  evidence  that  this  most  important  measure  is 
from  €k)d,  has  his  sanction  and  blessing,  and  will  con- 
sequently prosper." 

He  next  described  "the  saiots  of  our  country,  whether 
Boman  or  British,  Saxon  or  Norman,  as  looking  down 
from  their  seats  of  bliss  with  beaming  glance  upon  this 
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received  a  place  among  tne  zair  churcheB  which,  normally 
constituted,  form  the  splendid  aggregate  of  Catholic 
oommnnion.  OatfaoUc  England  has  been  restored  to  its 
orbit  in  Hhe  eodeaastioal  firmament,  from  which  its  light 
had  long  vamahed,  and  begins  now  anew  its  course  of 
regularly  a4iu8ted  action  round  the  centre  of  unity,  the 
•ouroe  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigour.  How  won- 
derfolly  all  this  has  been  brought  about,  how  clearly 
the  hand  of  Qod  has  been  shown  in  every  step,  we  have 
not  now  leisure  to  relate ;  but  we  may  hope  soon  to  re- 
ooont  to  you  by  word  of  mouth.  In  the  meantime  we 
win  content  ourselves  with  assuring  you  that  if  the  con- 
oordant  voices  of  those  venerable  and  most  eminent 
coimaeUors  to  whom  the  Holy  See  conunits  the  r^ula- 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  aflkirs  in  missionary  countries ;  if 


new  evidence  of  the  faith  and  Church  which  led  them 
to  glory,  sympathising  with  those  who  have  fiiithftilly 
adhered  to  them  through  centuries  of  ill  repute  for  the 
truth's  sake,  and  now  reap  the  fruit  of  their  patience  and 
long-suffering."  **  Oh,  how  must  they  bless  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  "who  hath  again  visited  his  people;  how 
take  part  in  our  joy,  as  they  see  the  lamp  of  the  temple 
again  re-kindled  and  re-brightening,  as  they  behold  tho 
silver  links  of  that  chain,  which  has  connected  their 
country  with  the  See  of  Peter  in  its  vicarial  government, 
changed  into  burnished  gold;  not  stronger  or  moro 
closely  knit,  but  more  beautifully  wrought  and  mox*e 
brightly  arrayed."  The  Cardinal  concluded  by  enjoining 
that  his  pastoral  letter  should  bo  read  in  all  the  ch  arches 
and  chapels  in  the  dioceso    of  Westminster  and  the 
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diocese  of  Southwark,  appointing  at  tha  saano  time 
varions  reHgioua  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
'  celebrate  the  great  event. 

BBrbaps  there  never  was  a  document  publisiied  in 
England  that  caused  so  much  excitement  as  this  pas- 
toral letter ;  nor  was  society  ever  more  violently  agitated 
by  any  religious  question  since  the  Befonxtatiozi.  The 
pastoral  provoked  from  Lord  John  Eussell  a  counter- 
blast in  lie  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  which  he  gave  deep  oflTenee  to  the  Bomacn  Catholics 
by  stating  that  **  the  Eomau  Catholic  religion  confines  the 
intellect  and  enslaves  the  soul."  The  Protestant  feeling 
in  the  country  was  excited  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
press  was  full  of  the  '* Papal  agression."  Meetings  were 
hold  upon  it  almost  in  every  town  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from 
the  thronie^  and  during  the  sessions  of  1851  and  1852,  it 
oc^ipied  a  great  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
ParliaiBent*  The  following  passage  in  reference  to 
it  occurred  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  lession  of  1851  : — **  The  recent  assumption 
of  certain  ecclesiastieal  titles  conferred  by  a  foreign 
power  has  excited  strong  feelings  in  this  country,  and 
large  Bodies  of  my  sobjects  have  presented  addresses  to 
me,  expressing  sttachment  to  the  throofi,  and  praying 
thatsuch  assumption  should  be  resisted.  I  have  oeouied 
them  of  Bxy  retolutioii  to  giaii>t«Tn  tiM  rights  of  my 
crovn,  afiid  tke  ind^endeneo  of  tiie  natkm,  against  all 
eBcraaehaHeBty  from  wfaaierrer  quairter  it  mmj  proceed. 
I  ksve  at  ife  sme  time  tiApfeeeeA  My  cameafr  deaize 
andfizm  fJntumniMtwni,  ozider  God's  Iiimiiiiig,  to  mai»- 
taia  unimpttnd  tiie  ze^kms  HWrtj  wkieii  is  se  jos^ 
pvioed  by  the  people  of  tisie  tiHitij>  it  vill  be  ftxr 
jcaoL  to  cfiAiiT  ti^HWocnre  which  wiH  be  taid  beiwe  ycm 
en  thki  ml^ect" 

In  Wsfa.  Haoees  oi  I^Ikmcut  this  topic  occupied  a 
pronoDHBtplAee in  the dribatB»CBl2ie  Address.  TheEaH 
of  Bfinghaiit,  wIlo  iwvfed  tibe  Aidreas  in  tiie  Heuee  of 
Lccde^  dedaxed  that  the  s«ep  lotelT^tidceB  by  ti»  fioya^ 
wae  sQch  as  wohU  mover  lene  been  tolonlcd  in  -fikfe 
counlry  znEoiaMn  Ortholic  tinee^  nor  would  be  tokntted 
in  any  Boman  Cs^QtciBc  coosfary  st  l^ie  pfSMBt  day.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  this  insolent  assumption 
of  supremacy  should  bo  repressed.  He  said  "they 
should  extinguish  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  Eoman 
Catholie  hierarchy  into  England  with  temtorial  desig- 
nations.'* Lord  Stanley  said  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  an  insolent  aggression  had  been  made  <m  the 
su|)Teinaicy  of  the  English  crown.  It  was  a  political 
fu:  mere  tiian  a  religions  question,  and  if  the  Ministry 
d^lt  with  it  fearlessly  and  vigorously,  they  would  have 
the  assent  and  support  of  their  political  opponents,  and  of 
tho  country  at  large.  Lord  Camoys,  ae  a  Boman  Catholic 
peer,  remarked  that  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  over  the  Boman  Catholic  population  of  this 
country  in  spiritual  matters ;  but  as  to  any  other  as- 
sumption oi  power  over  this  country  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  or  any  undue  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power  over 
its  population — against  any  such  aggression  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  protest.    The  Alarquis  of  Lansdowno  de- 


clared that  it  afforded  reason  &nc  additkmdl  admisatioB. 
of  those  sentiments,  that  they  emanated  from  a  noble- 
man connected  by  h^edifcary  ties  for  ceatanee  with  tiio 
Boman  Catholic  body  in  England ;  and  he  believed  ho 
might  safely  assert  that  such  sentiments,  emafpating 
from  such  a  quarter,  would  outweo^  a  hondredfold 
with  the  nation  the  effect  of  prooeedings  originating  in 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  the  past  history  and 
poresent  condition  and  feeling  ci  this  country.  God 
forbid  that,  undar  the  pressure  of  any  ozreomstanoeB  of 
provocation,  they  should  think  of  witiidrawing  the 
rights  and  privileges  they  had  given  to  Boman  Oaiho- 
lics.  If  all  the  Pope  had  intended  in  his  bull  was  to 
assume  a  spiritual  juiisdiction  over  Boman  Catholics 
only,  why  was  not  that  expressed  ?  And  if  he  saw  that 
throughout  the  document  in  question  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  existence  of.  tho  Protestant  hierarchy 
were  studiously  and  carefully  ignored,  no  person  would 
persuade  him  that  it  was  by  accident,  and  that  the  in- 
ference of  nothing  more  than  spiritual  dominion  enper 
Boman  Catholics  being  intended,  was  to  be  draws. 

Mr.  Peto,  who  seconded  the  Address  in  the  He«aa  of 
Commons,  justified  the  resistance  to  Papal  in^fcifMiiinn 
upon  political  rather  than  rdigioufl  grounds*  Mr. 
Boebu^  on  the  other  haaad,  ridkulsd  the  idea  fiiat 
there  was  any  danger  from  I^qaal  af*gie8aioB.  Hsaa^ 
it  was  no  new  thing  in  the  eountry.  It  be^BB  jeaoBS  aga^ 
sad  had  been  sanctioned  by  Lord  John  BaBaeTI  TiiaMwIf. 
How  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Croiim  issailiid^  if  Ik. 
maeman  diose  to  call  himself  a  ear&aal,  aadpMl  en  ». 
fegehat  and  red  sladriagaP  He  AengMii  mpiftij 
of  ibe  noble  lord,  so  long  the  advocate  ef  ccfA  aaal  v»- 
figssos  liberty,  to  aid  a  cry  which  hacE  its  aoozee  in 
seme  of  the  vilest  passions,  and  lend  tlie  sanction  of  his 
great  name  to  the  oH  Puritanical  higutijf  of  BiuglMid.. 
Lord  John  Buasell  drew  m  fistinctiDn  Iw4an»n  tlWj 
Church  of  Borne  ani  the  Coast  of  Boom,  ihm 
which  always  puznnaid  a  fMsy  oi  mggnamxm^  maA 
on  tibe  spiritoal  hmk  o&l  tke  ttrmpeial 
kiiigdom  with  which  it  was  caBsecBoi.    JEF  i 


in  CmaSmBl  'WiaaBaan's  faatanl — **  Wo  getfvn, 

and  shall  continue  to  govern,  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Essex,  and  Hertfordshire?"  The  noble  lord  asked, 
was  that  a  spiritual  charge  ?  The  answer  was  given  by 
Mr.  Newman,  and  by  the  usual  organs  of  the  Boman 
CathoHos,  both  in  tins  eountry  and  in  France.  In  re- 
ference to  the  Pttrham  letter,  Lord  John  remarked :  ''  I 
beg  to  declare  that  I  have  never  iofiolted  the  foelings 
of  my  Boman  Catholic  countrymen.  I  zaa4e  soiae  ob- 
servations whidi  had  refeirenoe,  net  te  those  to  whom 
the  honourable  genti^coan  would  apply  them,  but  to  a 
section  or  body  of  the  Church  to  which  I  mjaeiif  bdeng. 
The  matter  of  those  observations  may  have  been  right 
or  may  have  been  wrong.  I  do  not  concave  that  any 
candid  Boman  Catholic,  on  perusing  t^m,  would  §eel 
that  they  were  intended  to  apply ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  state,  that  in  making  them  I  used  no  strcmger 
terms  than  I  had  heard  the  bishop  of  my  own  dioeese 
employ  in  spcakingof  the  same  body  in  our  own  ObnTch* 
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1  am  fiimly  pdrsuadied  ih&t  we  have  already,  in  our  own 
public  foeling,  our  own  polity,  our  own  public  discussion, 
and  in  the  existing  law  and  authority  of  Parliament, 
suffident  to  protect  the  integrity  of  that  ciyil  and  re- 
ligioos  freedom  that  aU.  daases  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects aie  so  earnest  to  maintain,  against  all  aggressions 
of  this  kind  that  may  be  attempted  upon  them.  After 
all  Hbai  has  arisen  to  call  forth  the  expres^on  of  that 
feeling,  it  is  upon  that  feeling  I  rely  with  the  greatest 
coafidenoe.  It  is  on  the  attachment  of  iha  pec^e  to 
those  ia«titati(Mis,  on  their  deep  and  earnest  feding  for 
all  that  r^;ards  titeir  welfare  and  integrity,  that  I  look 
for  the  surest  protection  of  this  kingdom  against  the 
Tnai^hinaiiflnfl  and  aggressioua  of  the  Court  of  Bome, 
or  of  any  oSigs:  foreign  power,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
whaterer." 

On  the  7ihof  Pebmary  the  Priiee  Minister  introduced 
his  Papal  Aggression  BilL  He  relerred,  in  connection 
with  ikB  subject,  to  reoent  oocarrenoes  in  Ireknd.  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  had  sp^it  most  of  his  life  at  Bome,  had 
been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
all  Irelaad,  iiumgh  his  name  had  not  been  returned  by 
iho  pazifih  priests  of  the  diooeae,  who  w^e  accustomed 
to  elect  three  of  their  nusabor  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Pope  as  disfaa»,  cUgnwTf  dijftUesimuB,  He  vna&  afterwards 
tranaferted  to  DuMin  as  tlie  mere  influential  poet,  witii 
the  povere  «f  legate,  whicb  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  hiecazdiy.  TSuea  thero  was  the  synod  of  Thurles, 
which  ooTHJftmned  the  Queen's  colleges,  and  interfered 
with  the  lajod  question  and  other  temporal  mattos. 
He  azgnedfrom  the  terms  of  the  Pope's  Bull  that  these 
was  an  assumption  of  territorial  power  of  which  our 
"Rntnan  Catholic  ancestors  were  always  je^oos.  He 
thoogiht  the  hset  course  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  could 
pxtrsae  was  to  Tesa&aaoe  Ids  title  and  reside  at  Bome ; 
*'  bat  if  other  counsels  should  preyail,  and  he  should 
instil  mc^Tes  of  ambition  aaad  revenge  into  the  Court 
of  Bome,  they  must  prepare  for  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle,  in  which  the  part  he  diould  take  would  be 
guiied  by  the  principles  which  had  always  governed  his 
coadnot  on  those  questioDs."  The  bill  was  vehemenliy 
opposed  by  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  members,  Mr.  J. 
O^Connell,  Mr.  Boche,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  M.  J.  O'Connell, 
Mr.  Beynolds,  and  Mr.  Eeogh.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  also  opposed  the  meaisure,  which  was  supported 
by  the  Attom^-General,  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Page  Wood, 
and  Sir  G.  Qrey.  Sevoral  other  members  having  spoken 
for  and  against  the  bill,  its  introduction  was  carried  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  395  to  63. 

Yarious  alterations  were  subsequently  made  in  the 
bUl,  to  prevent  its  interfering  unnecessarily  with  the 
Boznan  GathoHc  bishops  in  Ireland.  The  second  read- 
ing was  moved  on  the  14th  of  March;  a  lengthened 
debate  ensued,  in  the  oourse  9f  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
delivered  his  maiden  speech.  The  righ^  honourable 
Ittionet  supported  the  bill  with  powerful  arguments 
drawn  from  his  diplomatic  experience  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  said  he  had  remained  a  passive  observer, 
witnessing,  not  without  emotion  and  s}rmpathy,  ''  the 
mighty  strug^e  ef  liberty  against  despotism  and  intoler- 


ance."   This  first  oratorical  efiEort  of  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  iLLustiious  statesman  who  so  long  occupied 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  hailbd  with  general  and  cordial  applause.    Mr. 
Cardwell  refused  his  assent  to  the  second  reading.    He 
deprecated  a  little  civil  war  about  religious  matters, 
believing  that,  by  suppoi-ting  tho  measure,  he  would 
afi&>ont  Protestant  England,  and  do  much  to  render 
Ireland  ungovernable.    Lord  Palmerston  supported  the 
bill,    because   churches   were   like    corporate   bodies, 
encroaching;  because  it  would  supply  an  omission  in 
the  Act  of  ia29 ;  and  as  the  Church  of  Bome  obeyed 
that  Act,  she  would  also  obey  this.    Sir  James  Graham, 
on  the  contrary,  espressod   his   conviction   that  the 
passing  of  this  Inll  would  be  a  repeal  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act,  and  then  the  Dissenters  must  lock  about 
them.    Synods  were  to  be  proscribed ;  but  if  laymen 
and   Dissenting   ministers    could    meet,  why   should 
Boman  Catholic  bishops  be  interdicted  P    Step  by  fitep 
we  should  be  led  by  this  measure  to  the  destruc- 
tion, he    feased,   not  only  of  religious,  but  of  civil 
liberty.      **We   were   in   this    dilemma— that  if   the 
measure  were  cut  down,  it  would  be  contemptible; 
if  made  effectual,  we  must  embark  in  a  course  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  conduct  us  to  a  penal  code  with  all  its 
horrors;  impotence  would  be  disgraceful;  and  vigour 
would  be  pregnant  with  danger— a  danger,  as  regarded 
Ireland,  of  civil  war."    Lord  John  Bussell,  in  replying 
to  the  attacks  upon  the  measure,  admitted  that  the  bill 
did  not  meet  every  danger  we  might  have  to  encounter. 
But  he  said,  '*  If  the  spirit  lately  shown  be  not  chedi:ed, 
if  farther  aggression  should  take  place,  if  it  should  be 
attempted  to  deprive  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the  bene- 
fits of  mixed  education,   or  if  those  who  serve  the 
Crown  are  to  be  menaced  with  the  withdrawal  of  reli- 
gious consolations,  then  other  measures  might  be  neces- 
sary.    He  could  never  consent  to  identify  religious 
liberty  with  Papal  aggression.'^    Mr.  Boebuds:  ridiculed 
the  alarm  about  the  Pope  as  a  ''  foreign  prince."    As  a 
prince,  he  said,  ho  was  nothing;  he  was  without  power 
or  an  acre  of  land  he  could  call  his  own.    His  power  was 
mere  spiritual  influence,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament 
could  restrain.    The  Attomey-Gteneral  argued  that  the 
effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Boman  canon  law  in  this 
country  would  be,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  have 
to  enforce  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.     Sir  John 
Young,  as  an  Irish  Protestant  member,  condemned  the 
bill,  whi(h  would  lead  to  a  religious  war  in  Ireland, 
engendering  bitter  and  lasting  animosity,  without  add- 
ing strength  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.    Mr.  H. 
Grattan  denounced  the  bill  as  **the  reactionary  policy 
of  a  transition  ministry."     Mr.  A.    Beresford  Hope 
considered  it  "disgracefiil  to  the  magnanimity  of  this 
country,  and  discreditable  to  the  civilisation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race."    Mr.  Hume  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  cii'cumstances  of  his  long  par- 
liamentary life.     Sir  F.  Thesiger  would  vote  for  tho 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  because  some  legislation  on 
the  subject  was  absolutely  necessary,  though  he  foresaw 
how  easily  the  law  could  be  evaded.     Mr.  Gladstone  ably 
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criticised  the  bill,  and  concluded  as  follows: — ''  For  three 
hundred  years  the  Boman  Catholic  laity  and  secular 
clergy — ^the  moderate  party — had  been  struggling,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Goyemment,  for  this  yery 
measure,  the  appointment  of  diocesan  bishops,  which 
the  extreme  party — ^tho  regulars  and  cardinals  at  the 
Court  of  Bome — had  been  all  along  struggling  to  resist. 
The  present  legislation  would  driye  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics back  upon  the  Pope,  and,  teazing  them  with  a 
miniature  penal  law,  would  alienate  and  estrange  them. 
Beligious  freedom  was  a  principle  which  had  not  been 
adopted  in  haste,  and  had  not  triumphed  till  after  half 
a  century  of  agonising  struggles;  and  he  trusted  we 
were  not  now  going  to  repeat  Penelope's  process  with- 
out her  purpose,  and  imdo  a  great  work  which  had  been 
accomplished  with  so  much  difficulty." 

Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  sentiments,  and  those  of 
his  party,  upon  the  general  question  and  the  particular 
measure.  He  denied  that  the  Pope  was  without  power. 
He  was  a  prince  of  yery  great,  if  not  the  greatest  power, 
his  ai^y  being  a  million  of  priests ;  and  was  such  a 
power  to  be  treated  as  aWesleyan  Conference,  or  like 
an  association  of  Scotch  Dissenters  ?  Sir  George  Grey 
haying  replied  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
others,  the  House  diyided,  when  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  still  greater  majority  than  the  first,  the 
numbers  beingT-for  the  bill,  438 ;  against  it,  95  :  ma- 
jority, 343. 

Considering  that  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  all  the  leading  Peelites,  as  well  as  Mr.  Boebuck,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  the  adyanced  Liberals,  joined  the  Boman 
Catholics  on  this  occasion,  the  minority  was  suiprisingly 
small,  showing  how  deep  and  wide-spread  was  the 
nationalfeeling  eyoked  by  thePapal  aggression.  Seyeral 
amendments  were  moyed  in  committee ;  but  they  were 
nearly  all  rejected  by  large  majorities.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  Sir  F.  Thesiger  proposed  certain  amendments 
with  a  yiewof  renderingthe  measure  more  stringent, when 
about  70  Boman  Catholic  members  retired  from  the  House 
in  a  body.  Lord  John  Bussell,  alluding  to  this  "  sig- 
nificant and  ostentatious  retirement,"  said  it  would  not 
saye  them  from  the  responsibility,  as  it  would  cause  the 
passing  of  the  amendments.  They  were  accordingly 
carried  against  the  Goyemment.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  third  reading,  Lord  John  Bussell 
moyed  that  those  amendments  should  be  struck  out. 
One  of  them  was  that  it  should  be  penal  to  publish  the 
Pope's  Bulls,  as  well  as  to  assume  territorial  titles; 
and  another,  to  enable  common  informers  to  sue  for 
penalties.  There  was  a  diyision  on  each  of  these 
clauses.  The  question  was  then  put  by  the  Speaker, 
"  that  this  bill  do  now  pass."  Another  long  debate  was 
expected;  but  no  one  rising  at  the  moment,  the 
diyision  was  abruptly  taken,  with  the  following  result : 
—For  the  third  reading,  263 ;  against  it,  46 :  majority, 
217. 

On  the  21st  of  July  the  bill  was  introduced,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  into  the  Upper  House.  The  de- 
bate there  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  speech  of  Lord 
Beaumont,  a  Boman  Catholic  peer,  who  gaye  his  earnest 


support  to  the  bill  as  a  great  national  protest,  whicli  the 
necessity  of  the  case  had  rendered  unayoidable.  No 
man  who  spoke  on  the  subject  in  either  House  deecribed 
more  accurately  the  policy  against  whieh  he  protested. 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  Pope  had  sacrificed 
some  portion  of  Ids  authority  in  substituting  a  regular 
hierarchy  for  yicars  apostolic,  he  showed  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Most  Bey.  Dr.  Cullen,  that  the  Pope 
had  assumed  an  arbitrary  power  in  Lreland,  which  he 
was  prepared  also  to  exercise  in  England,  by  the  abeo- 
lute  appointment  of  all  the  Boman  Catholic  prelates. 
These  recent  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Borne  were 
eyidentiy  intended  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  oyer  to 
Ultramontane  opinions  all  the  educated  and  free-minded 
Boman  Catholics,  who,  in  this  country,  had  declared 
their  adhesion  to  liberal  institutions.  The  farther  pur- 
pose of  those  prooeedingsi  he  fully  belieyed,  was  to  in- 
fluence popular  education,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
to  destroy  the  greatest  boon  eyer  conferred  on  freland— 
the  Queen's  Colleges. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked  that "  the  Pope 
had  appointed  an  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  had 
attempted  to  exercise  authority  oyer  the  yery  spot  on 
which  the  English  Parliament  was  assembled.  And  under 
the  sanction  of  this  proceeding,  Cardinal  Wiseman  made 
an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster.  That  this  was  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of 
the  laws  of  England,  no  man  acquainted  with  them  could 
doubt,  for  throughout  the  whole  of  our  statutes  afiiecting 
religion,  we  had  carefully  abstained  from  disturbing  the 
great  principles  of  the  Beformation.  If,  in  their  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  they  did  what  was  necessary  for 
protecting  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people,  and  no 
more,  they  might  rely  upon  the  cordial  support  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  t^e  better  portion  of  L^eland ;  he  should, 
therefore,  giye  his  yote,  without  hesitation,  in  fiiTour 
of  the  motion  that  the  biU  be  then  read  a  second 
time." 

Lord  Lyndhurst  supported  the  bill  in  an  elaborate 
and  able  speech.  '*  The  late  Pope,"  he  said,  **  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bishops  of  Belgium,  declared '  liberty  of  conscience' 
to  be  an  '  absurd  and  erroneous  maxim — ^a  wild  notion,' 
which  he  rejected  with  disdain.  Their  principles  were 
inmiutable.  Now,  as  much  as  300  years  ago,  their  aim 
was  domination — ^hesitating  when  it  was  politic,  blink- 
ing when  it  was  necessary,  adyancing  when  they  might 
with  safety.  The  proyisions  of  the  Belief  Act  had  been 
totally  disregarded  in  Ireland.  Tities  bad  been  assumed, 
the  Jesuits  recalled,  and  twenty  monasteries  of  men 
established.  The  national  election  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
primate  had  been  oyerruled  by  the  Pope,  a  synod  esta- 
blished, and  the  Queen's  Colleges,  when  they  oould  not 
be  sapped  and  peryerted,  had  been  condemned.  Suchwero 
the  eyidences  of  the  unchanging  designs  of  that  Church." 
Here  then,  L#rd  Lyndhurst  said,  he  would  make  his 
stand.  In  adhering  to  the  prmciples  of  the  biU  he  acted 
on  a  maxim,  principits  obsta  ;  for  while  retracting  nothing 
which  he  had  conceded  to  toleration,  not  one  step  would 
he  yield  to  ascendancy  or  domination.  The  Earl  of  St. 
Oermains  looked  with  dismay  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  on 
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Ireland ;  they  might  put  down  rebellion,  but  how  were 
tliey  to  contand  with 

"The  nneoHquerable  will, 
And  study  of  rsYcoge,  hamortal  bate. 
And  coorace  neror  to  tabinlt  or  yi^d?  " 

The  second  reading  was  carried  in  this  House  also  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  the  numbers  being — ^for  tho  bill, 
26^;  against  it,  38.  On  the  29th  of  July  it  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  and  shortly  afterwards  received 
the  Boyal  assent,  after  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
session.  So  hx  as  the  assumption  of  titles  is  concerned, 
and  the  actual  estabHshmont  and  woorking  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  hiOTarchy,  the  act  has  undoubtedly  proved  a 
dead  letter;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  fact 
that  it  has  not  substantially  answered  its  purpose  in 
materially  restraining  aggression  and  keeping  our  juris- 
pmdenoe  clear  of  tho  Boman  canon  law.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  his  sufQragans  in  England  have,  on  the 
whole,  pursued  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  course.  But 
a  very  different  course  might  have  been  pursoed,  had 
not  the  national  feeling  been  so  strongly  expressed  and 
heen  legally  embodied  in  the  Eodesiastical  Titiee'  Act. 

Lord  John  BusseU's  Administration  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  tottering  state.    Early  in  the  session  of  18ol, 
the  Government  was  defeated  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Locke 
Kii^,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biLL  to  make  the  franchise 
in  eonntiee  in  England  and  Wales  the  same  as  in 
boroughs ;  that  is,  the  oocjupatioii  of  a  tenement  of  tiie 
aoBual  vilne  of  £10.    Th&  motion  was  carried  against 
the  Qovemm^it  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight     l^e 
Budget  oacme  on  ^oiily  after,  and  gave  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction, that  there  was  a  general  conviction  on  the 
public  mind  that  the  Cabinet  could  not  hold  together 
muflh  hmger.     It  was  felt  that  tiie  times  required  a 
strong  Qovemment ;  but  this  had  become  gradually  one 
of  the  wieake^.    The  annoanoemsnt  of  its  resignation, 
thoefore,  ezcitecL  no  surprise ;  but  the  anxieiy  to  loam 
vU  would  be  the  new  Ministerial  arrangements  wms 
evinoed  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  House  of  Comzaons 
on  ¥iiiacy^  the  2lBt  of  Pebroary.     On  the  order  fixr 
going  into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  being  read, 
^  Prime  Minister  rose,  and  cequeeted  that  it  mig^  be 
postponed  till  the  24tiu    On  the  24^  bot&  Houses  were 
foil.    Jb.  the  Tipper  House,  Losd  Lansdowne  stated  that 
in  CQDseqoence  of  divisioss  which  had  reoently  taken 
place  in  Hie  House  of  Oommens,  the  Ministers  had 
unaumouidy  reiigned;   that  Lord  Stanley  had  been 
sent  fat  by  the  Queen,  and  a  proposal  was  mode  to  him 
to  oonstmot  a  gowmnent,  fbr  whkh  he  was  not  then 
prepared.    Lord  Stanley  g»w  m  account  of  his  gracious 
reception  by  Her  Mi^esty,  but  reeerved  his  reasons  fin* 
deohmng  to  undertake  the  task.    In  the  Jjofsmr  House, 
oa  the  t—no  evening,  Lord  John  Boeiell  etoted  that  Her 
Mijesty  hod  sent  for  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  declined  to 
fi>rm  an  administration,  and  that  Her  Majesty  had  then 
asked  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  re-constructing  one, 
whieh  he  said  he  had  agreed  to  da  He  asked  the  House 
to  a^jonm  to  the  29di,  and  when  that  day  arrived, 
Tnattere  were  still  in  a  state  of  confusion.    Lord  Jefan 
Bussell  had  failed  to  re-construct  his  cabinet ;  Lord 


Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  had  refused  to  concur 
in  forming  an  administration.  Lord  Stanley  had  also 
failed  in  a  similar  attempt,  and  the  Uueen  was  at  hist 
oUiged  to  send  for  the  Duko  of  WeDlngton,  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  stated  that  for  his  part  there  was  one  sacrifice 
which  ho  could  never  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  that 
was  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  which  would  attend  the  pro- 
longed attempt  to  carry  on  the  Government  without  tho 
support  of  Parliament.  Prom  explanations  given  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  John  Bussell  himself,  it  appeared  that  the  attempts 
to  re-construct  the  Cabinet,  or  to  form  a  new  one,  arose 
from  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  coalition  between 
the  leaders  of  existing  parties — ^free  trade,  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  There  could  be  no  union  bdween 
the  Whigs  and  the  PeeUtes  on  account  of  the  latter,  nor 
between  tho  Peelites  and  the  Protectionists  on  account  of 
the  former.  Lord  Stanley  remarked  that  the  Peelites, 
with  all  their  ability  and  official  aptitude,  seemed  to 
exercise  their  talents  solely  to  render  any  ministry  im- 
possible. A  partly  Protectionist  Administration  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  to  contend  against  a 
lai^  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
dilemma  the  Queen  sent  fbr  the  Duke  of  WeUiagton, 
and  he  advised  Her  Migesty  that  the  best  course  she 
could  adopt  under  the  circumstances  was  to  recall  her 
late  advisers ;  and  Lord  John  Bussell's  Cabinet  resumed 
their  offices  accordingly  in  exactly  the  same  position 
that  they  had  been  before  the  resignation. 

The  year  1851  will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  our 
history  by  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  Tho 
idea  originated  with  the  Prince  Consort,  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  everything  that  tended  to  promote 
industrial  progress,  and  to  improve  the  public  tasto. 
Afi  Preeidrait  of  the  Society  of  Ai'ts,  his  attrition  had 
been  attracted  to  the  **  Expositions"  at  Paris,  under  the 
guidanoe  of  the  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry ;  and  his  Boyal  Highness  thought 
that  an  Exhibition  of  the  same  kind  in  London,  open 
to  competitors  from  all  nations,  would  be  useful  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  especially  in  uniting  together  the  people 
of  various  countaies  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and 
sympathy.  The  proposal  was  embraced  with  alacrity  by 
the  Engliflh  public 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1850,  the  Lord  M^>or  of 
London  gave  a  iq>lendid  banquet  at  ih^  Mansion  House 
to  the  chief  miagistrates  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
borous^  of  the  United  Eingdom,  to  stimulate,  by  tho 
friendly  intercourse  oi  a  dinner,  their  united  interest  in 
the  pr(^)osed  Exhibition.  H.B.IL  Prince  Albert  was 
also  his  lordidiip's  guest,  a  chief  point  of  the  union  being 
the  introduotkm  of  these  dignitaries  to  the  illustnous 
psiprjectoni  of  the  Exhibition.  The  hall  was  specially 
adorned  for  the  occasion  in  the  most  magnificent  st>'le, 
with  arms  of  ihe  countries  and  corporations,  trophies 
characterising  local  industry,  painted  windows,  allegori- 
caUy  representing  the  pacific  and  commercial  influences 
of  the  Exhibition,  &c  Before  the  banquet,  Princo 
Albert  held  a  leveo  in  the  grand  drawing-room  of  tho 
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Mansion  House,  the  Lord  Mayor  presenting  the  first 
magistrates  of  202  English  cities  and  boroughs,  ten 
Scotch  provosts,  and  five  Ksh  mayors.  The  general 
company  included  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  foreign 
ministers,  leading  statesmen  of  all  parties,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition,  the  aldermen,  masters 
of  companies,  chairmen  of  committees  in  Common 
Council,  and  some  leading  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  City. 

The  banquet  over,  His  Eoyal  Highness  addressed  the 
guests  in  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  the  modem  developments  of  art  and  science, 
the  rapid  interconrntunication  of  thought,  all  realising 
the  imity  of  mankind,  were  strikingly  presented.  The 
Ministers,  past  and  present,  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
prelates,  and  peers,  vied  with  each  other  in  expressing 
the  high  value  they  attributed  to  the  design  for  the 
Exhibition. 

A  similar  banquet  was  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  York,  when  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of 
CarUsle,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  were  present.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire 
headed  the  provincial  guests,  while  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  appeared 
as  the  chiefs  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  North  brought  forth  upon  that  occasion  a 
gorgeous  display  of  historical  memorials.  There  was  a 
collection  of  maces,  state  swords,  and  various  civic  in- 
signia belonging  to  corporate  bodies,  wreathed  with 
fiowers  and  rare  evergreens,  through  which  gleamed  the 
bosses  and  incrustations  of  gold  on  the  antique  maces 
that  had  been  wielded  by  generations  of  mayors,  with  the 
velvet  shields  and  gaudy  mountings  of  gigantic  swords 
of  state.  Among  the  ornaments  appeared  the  jewelled, 
bcstudded  mace  of  Norwich,  presented  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. York,  on  this  occasion,  surpassed  the  City  of 
London  in  the  splendour  of  the  banquet;  while,  with 
i-egard  to  the  viands,  M.  Soyer  exerted  his  genius  to 
the  uttermost.  The  Prince,  in  returning  thanks  for  his 
health,  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

A  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  manage  the 
undertaking.  Hyde  Park  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most 
appropriate  site  for  the  building,  and  Mr.  Paxton,  though 
not  an  architect,  had  the  honour  of  {umishing  the  plan 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  iron 
and  glass,  being  1,848  feet  long,  408  feet  broad,  and  66 
feet  liigh,  crossed  by  a  transept  108  feet  high  and  also 
408  feet  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  and  en- 
casing a  grove  of  noble  elms.  Within,  the  nave  presented 
a  dear,  imobstructed  avenue,  from  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other,  72  feet  in  span,  and  64  feet  in  height. 
On  each  side  were  aisles  64  feet  wide,  horizontally 
divided  into  galleries,  which  ran  round  the  whole  of  the 
nave  and  transept.  The  wings  exterior  to  the  centre  or 
nave  on  each  side  had  also  galleries  the  same  height,  the 
wings  themselves  being  broken  up  into  a  series  of  courts 
each  48  feet  wide.  The  Palace  was  within  10  feet  of 
being  twice  the  width  of  St«  Paul's  and  four  times  the 


length.  The  number  of  columns  used  in  the  entire 
edifice  was  3,230.  There  were  34  niiles  of  gutters  for 
carrying  off  the  rain-water  to  the  columns,  which  veie 
hollow,  and  served  as  water-pipes,  202  miles  of  sash 
bars,  and  900,000  superficial  feet  of  glass,  weighing  up- 
wards of  400  tons.  The  building  covered  about  18  acres 
of  ground,  and  with  the  galleries  gave  an  exhibitLDg 
8ur&oe  of  21  acres,  with  8  miles  of  tables  for  laying  out 
goods. 

The  plan  was  accepted  on  the  26th  July,  1850 ;  and 
Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.  became  the  con- 
tractors, for  the  sum  of  £79,800,  if  the  materiaLs  should 
remain  their  property,  they  being  at  the  expense  of 
removal ;  or  £150,000,  if  the  materials  became  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Commissioners.  It  actually  cost  £176,030. 
The  first  column  was  fixed  on  the  26th  of  September ; 
the  contract  to  deliver  over  the  building  complete  to 
the  Commissioners  on  the  31st  of  December  was  Tir- 
tually  performed;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  the 
Commissioners  occupied  the  vast  space  with  their  car- 
penters, painters,  and  various  artisans.  The  Crystal 
Palace  excited  universal  admiration,  &om  the  wonderM 
combination  of  vastness  and  beauty;  from  its  immense 
magnitude,  united  with  lightness,  symmetry,  and  grace, 
as  well  as  admirable  adaptation  to  its  purpose.  And 
when  it  was  fiilly  furnished  and  open  to  the  public  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1851,  the  visitor  felt  as  if  he  had  entered 
a  fairy-like  scene  of  enchantment,  a  palace  of  beauty  and 
delight,  such  as  one  might  suppose  mortal  hands  coold 
not  create.  The  effect  on  the  beholder  fax  surpassed 
all  that  its  most  sanguine  projectors  could  have  antici- 
pated. 

The  scene  never  can  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  opening,  on  that  beauti- 
fol  May  morning,  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
followed  in  procession  through  the  building  by  a  long 
train  of  courtiers,  ministers  of  state,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  civic  dignitaries ;  while  the  sun  shone  brightly 
through  the  glass  roof  upon  trees,  flowers,  banners,  and 
the  picturesque  costumes  of  all  nations,  the  great  organ, 
at  the  same  time, '  pealing  gloriously  through  the  vast 
expanse,  which  was  filled  by  a  dense  mass  of  human 
beings,  repr^enting  the  grandeur,  wealth,  beauty,  in- 
telligenoe,  and  enterprise  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  exceeded  17,000,  of  whom  upvaids 
of  3,000  received  medals.  It  continued  open  from  the 
1st  of  May  tiU  the  15th  of  October,  altogether  144 
days,  during  which  it  was  visited  by  6,170,000  persons, 
giving  an  average  daily  attendance  of  43,536.  The 
greatest  number  in  one  day  (October  8)  waa  109,760. 
The  greatest  number  in  the  Palace  at  any  one  time 
was  93,000,  which  surpassed  in  magnitude  any  num- 
ber ever  assembled  together  xmder  one  roof  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  charges  for  admission  were 
half-a-crown  on  particular  days  and  one  shilling  on 
ordinary  days.  The  receipts,  including  season  tickets, 
amounted  to  £605,107,  leaving  a  surplus  of  about 
£150,000,  after  paying  all  expenses;  so  that  1h© 
Exhibition  was  in  every  sense  pre-eminently  suocess- 
fiiL 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

France— Differences  between  the  Preiident  and  the  AMembly— Solemn 
Vows  and  Proteetatlons  of  Lonla  Napoleon  In  fttroor  of  the  InTlolabiUty 
of  the  Constitution— Secret  Prepantions  for  the  Ooup  cT^Ka^— Selaotton 
of  Tmsty  Associates— The  (Ump  etfkU  —Arrest  of  the  leading  MembcrB 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Members  of  the  Goremment,  and  the  QwwiBliof 
the  Army,  in  the  middle  of  the  night— Their  Incarceratkn— Geodaet  of 
Louis  Napoleon  during  the  progress  of  these  erents— BxpoWoci  orche 
Assembly  by  the  Military— Thefar  Impeachment  by  the  Pissfilit  The 
Judges  of  the  Suprmne  Court  dragged  from  the  Bendi— MaMaoee  of 
the  Citizens  by  the  Military— ProclamaUons  by  the  PuiWsiit  and 
his  Agents  in  the  Conq)h*acy— Election  of  the  President  fbr  Unymcm 
by  Universal  Suffrage,  the  aiternatlTe  being  Louis  Napoleon  or  Anarahy 
—Lord  Palmerston  expresses  his  approral  of  the  C^osp  cT^tat^  and  is 
dismissed— Fall  of  the  Russell  Administration — General  Election— The 
Derby  Cabinet  and  iU  Measures— The  Militia  Aet— Resignation  of 
Lord  Derby— The  Coalition  Bfinistry  under  the  Earl  of  Ahardeew 

•     Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington-.HisFutteraL 

We  have  already  seen  how  solemnly  and  yehanuntiy 
Louis  Napoleon,  when  President  of  the  French  Bepublio, 
yowed  to  Tnaintain  the  constitution.  These  tows  ^wnre 
repeated  from  time  to  time  in  his  speeches  and  dedssa- 
tions,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  yolunteer.  60  late  as 
November  13th,  1851,  he  gaye  his  idea  of  the  criminality 
which  would  be  inyolyed  in  violating  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  : — "  He  considered,"  he 
said,  ''  as  great  criminals  those  who,  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, compromised  the  small  amount  of  stability  secured 
by  the  constitution.  *  *  *  That  if  the  constitution  con- 
tained defects  and  dangers,  the  Assembly  was  competent 
to  expose  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  oountry ;  but  that  he 
alone,  bound  by  his  oath,  restrained  himself  within  Hhe 
strict  limits  traced  by  that  act."  He  declared,  tflatt 
<  <  the  first  duty  of  the  authorities  was  to  inspire  thepeaple 
with  respect  for  the  law,  by  never  deviating  imm  it 
themselves ;  and  that  his  anxiety  was  not,"  he  — jmed 
the  Assembly,  *'  to  know  who  would  govern  IhMaoe 
in  1852,  but  to  employ  the  time  at  his  disponl  so 
that  the  transition,  whatever  it  might  be,  ibBiild 
be  efifected  without  agitstion  or  disturbance ;  te  t&e 
noblest  object,  and  the  most  worthy  of  an  eaatOM. 
mind,  is  not  to  seek,  when  in  power,  how  to  peiprtiiitie 
it,  but  to  labour  incessantly  to  fortify,  for  the  keneflt. 
of  all,  those  prindplee  of  authority  and  morality^^i^oh 
defy  the  passions  of  mankind  and  the  instabiHty  <>f 
laws." 

The  National  Assembly,  however,  had  vkamgfy 
suspected  him  for  some  time  to  be  entertaining  treasm- 
able  designs,  and  plotting  the  ruin  of  the  Bepublic.  O&e 
of  the  symptoms  of  this  state  of  mind%as  found  in  Hie 
rumours  propagated  in  France  about  the  failure  of  parlia- 1 
mentary  government,  and  the  designs  of  the  Bed  JEte- 
publicans.  In  this  way  vague  fdars  were  generated  that 
another  sanguinary  revolution  was  impending,  and  that, 
in  order  to  save  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
strobg  government.  In  fact,  the  conviction  gained 
ground  that  a  monarchical  rSgtme  was  the  best  fitted  for 
France.  The  army  was  probably  inclined  the  same  way. 
The  first  thing  the  President  did,  of  course,  was  to  sound 
its  disposition,  and  ascertain  how  fSar  he  might  be  able 
to  wield  its  irresistible  power  against  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  But,  however  the  soldiers  might  be  disposed 
to  aid  his  designs,  it  was  well  known  that  its  generals 


would  not  allow  a  shot  to  be  firod,  without  orders  fix)m 
the  Minister  of  War ;  and  the  man  who  held  that  post 
was  not  a  ohoaoter  likely  to  lend  hrmself  as  the  instru- 
ixksnt  of  airoasonablo  jilot.    Ijouis  liapoleon  i^refore 
Joandit  neoeaaaiy  to  tenlist  others  in  his  wmoe.    The 
principal  of  these  woze  Coring  and  ^nee^y  :a£Nentnrers, 
namely — HL  Momy,  a  -great   speonlotar  in    shares; 
IC^jor  Fleury,  a  young  officer  who  hmS,  /squandered 
his  iortnne   in   dissipation,  entend  Hsb  ^amy  as  a 
oommon  soldier,  and  risen  from  the  mate:;  ^L  Amand, 
onAIgerian  officer  ;  M.  Maiq>aB,  who  iuidl)efln  a  pre- 
cast, and  Jiad  been  ^^uilfy  of  oonqsintqjy  to  destroy 
innocent  jwssons  hy  a  feilse  aoooMiim  n£  tieason; 
and  Peongny,  a  man  who  had  desoendafl  Aom  a  noble 
femiify,  buthad  entered  tiie  army  as  anon-commiisioned 
offioer.     Bt.  Amaud  was  made  Minister  ^cff  ^jn*,  and 
Maupas  Prefect  of  Police.  The  Jlatiaual'£huBd  was  kept 
from  acting  by  superseding' GteneniIPerrot,who^as  in- 
sulledby  an  ofiOansivBajgQMniitaient  en  his^tafiT,  which  had 
^tiie  desired  effect  of  oongaeQing  him  "tto  ensign.    General 
LowecstinewAsiqypoiiltadinhisfitead.  General  Magnan, 
"&e  Commander-in-Qhiaf  of  the  acroff  at  Paris,  readily 
entered  into  the  plot.    He  filled  tiie  gacosons  of  the  eity 
with  legimsnts  that  ho  could  Tely  Txpm,  %nd  Wdxich  were 
known  to  be  exasperated  against  tiie  "people,  in  conse- 
quense  of  former  conflicts  and  reoest  processings  in  the 
A.itin1'ily.    ICagnon,  how9?er,  requosted  floct  he  might 
not  3be  apprised  vof  what  he'was  Tequzred  :t»  do  till  the 
annsnt  foraoting  arrived ;  so  tiiot  3ie  m^^it  be  able  to 
gpnftooe  the  order  of  tiie  Minister  of  WarsBftoB  warrant 
tfior  ansting,  without  being  implinotsfl  in  wa^  ^llot.     On 
to  27th  of  I^oy«niber  he  invited  twenty  jfsmlii  who 
were  imder  his  oomanand  to  meet  at  hislmBS.     There 
itt^ymotiDed  iheir  plans,  and  *Kfter  ymn  crfP  mutoal 
fididity,  they  scdemnly  embraced  one  TMngthsc.     In  the 
meantime  the  oommon  soldiere  were  ymiywjwiLiailth  fe)od 
and  wine,  stimulated  by  flattery  and  ^eooMpnated  by 
falsehood  againstrtiie  '<  Bedouins  "  of  Bnas.  <iBto.3£onday 
nig^,  the  1st  of  December,  the  Presiisilt  ftsA  an  as- 
semiblyat  tiieElys6e,  which  included  MiiiisliHiiiMiI  others 
wSh)  were  totaify  qignorant  of  &e  jdot.    Ute  taompany 
dsfiarted  at  *&b  usual  hoar,  and  at  ekmmi  <6*iftack  only 
&»e  of  the  ^ests  remaxned — Msn|;^^^sAH>:ludl  shown 
imiaelf  at  one  of  the  tiieattes,  Mogpas,  «nflflt> Amaud. 
These,  *wi&  Colonel  Bevflle,  on  ox&erly,  imd  IKooquard, 
the  ^xemABot'B  private  secretary,  WQUt  iogsOamr  into  a 
cabinst. 

Ibontime  the  State  printii^-office  upas  mxroonded 
%^  ^gendarmerie,  and  the  conqnsilorB  imre    all  made 
prisoners,  and  compelled  to  psidt « itmadamr  of  docu- 
ments  :iidiic3i   had   been   sent  Inan  Hbm  T^esidont.* 
These  were  a  sramber  of  decrees,  siBmili  HfjmMtsiL  on  tho 
waBs  of  BscEB  at  daybreak  next  iMiiwiitg,  te  iitB  utter 
astonisfamegt  cf  the  jx^iulatuA.     lEke^  lAad  -in  them  J 
that  the  National  Assembly  wm  oPsudved,  -fiiat  tho| 
Council  of  fltatewaB  dissolved,  and  iftaat  mil  vgittfJ.  sof- 
firage  wasTe-estabHshed.    They  read  «n  attaok  upoii  tho 
Assembly,  in  which  it  was  charged  itd€h  forging  arms  fot 


*  Inyasion  of  tht  Crimea,**  by  A.  W.  KlngUke,  toL  i.,  pa^  287. 
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ciyil  war,  with  proyocations,  calimmies,  and  outrages 
against  the  President.  These  things  were  said  to  be 
done  by  the  men  who  had  already  destroyed  two  monar- 
chies, and  who  wanted  to  overthrow  the  republic ;  but 
he,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  would  baffle  their  per- 
fidious projects.  He  submitted  to  fhem,  therefore,  a 
plan  of  a  new  constitution :  a  responsible  chief,  named 
for  ton  years,  ministers  dependent  on  the  executiye 
alone,  a  council  of  state,  a  legislatiye  corps,  a  second 
chamber — ^in  £ftct,  a  Napoleonic  constitution.  There  was 
also  an  appeal  to  the  army,  which  told  the  soldiers  to  be 
proud  of  tiieir  mission,  for  they  were  to  saye  their  country, 
and  to  obey  him,  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
national  sovereignty.  He  told  them  that  their  enemy, 
the  Assembly,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  they,  the  ^Hte 
of  the  nation,  had  been  treated  as  a  vanquished  army  in 
1830  and  1848.  He  did  not  speak  to  them  of  the  recol- 
lections attached  to  his  name,  they  were  engraven  on 
flieir  hearts.  "  Your  history,"  he  said,  **  is  mine. 
There  is  between  us  and  the  past  a  community  of  glory 
and  misfortunes.  There  shall  be  in  the  future  a  com- 
munity of  sentiments  and  resolutions  for  the  repose  and 
grandeur  of  France." 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  M.  de  Momy 
took  possession  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Literior,  accompanied 
by  250  Chasseurs  de  Yincennes.  The  army  and  the 
poEce  were  distributed  through  the  town  and  had 
all  received  their  respective  orders.  Among  these 
were  the  arrest  of  seventy-eight  persons,  of  whom 
dghteen  were  representatives  and  sixty  alleged  chiefs 
of  secret  societies  and  barricades.  AU  thelse  arrests 
were  effected  accordingly.  At  the  appointed  minute, 
and  while  it  was  still  dark,  the  designated  houses 
were  entered.  The  most  famous  generals  of  France 
Wffl«  seized  and  dragged  forth  from  their  beds — 
Changamier,  Bedeau,  Lamorid^re,  Cavaignac,  Leflo — 
all  were  placed  in  carriages,  ready  at  their  doors 
to  receive  them,  and  conveyed  to  prison  through  the 
sleeping  city.  Precisely  at  the  same  moment  the  chief 
members  and  officers  of  the  Assembly  shared  the  same 
hie. 

AU  the  trusted  chiefb  and  guides  of  the  people  being 
thus  disposed  of,  De  Momy  from  the  Home  Office 
touched  the  chords  of  centralisation,  and  conveyed 
to  every  village  in  France  the  imbounded  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  still  sleeping  city  had  hailed  the  jojrfiil 
news  of  the  revolution  which  had  been  effected.  When 
the  fr^e  members  of  the  Assembly  heard  of  the  arrest 
of  their  brethren,  they  ran  to  the  H6tel  de  ViUe,  the 
entrance  of  which  was  guarded.  Those  who  had  got  iA 
by  a  private  passage  were  rudely  expelled,  some  of  them 
being  violently  struck  by  the  soldiers.  They  Ihen  re- 
assembled at  the  Mairie  of  the  10th  Arrondissement,  at 
which  they  passed  the  following  resolution:—"  By  this 
act  merely  the  President  is  deprived  of  all  authority.  The 
dtizena  are  bound  to  withhold  their  obedience.  The 
executive  power  passes  in  faU  right  to  the  National 
Assembly.  The  judges  of  the  High  CJourt  of  Justice 
will  meet  immediately,  under  pain  of  forfeiture ;  they 
will  convoke  the  juries  in  the  place  which  they  will 


select  to  proceed  to  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
his  accomplices;  they  will  nominate  the  magistrates 
charged  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  public  ministers.  And 
seeing  that  the  National  Assembly  is  prevented  by 
violence  from  exercising  its  powers,  it  decrees  as  follows, 
viz.,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  deprived  of  all 
authority  as  Pl^dent  of  the  Bepublic.  The  citizens  are 
enjoined  to  withhold  their  obedience.  Consequently, 
all  the  officers  and  functionaries  of  power  and  of 
public  authority  are  bound  to  obey  all  requisitions 
made  in  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly,  under 
pain  of  forfeiture  and  high  treason.  Done  and  decreed 
unanimously  in  public  sitting,  this  2nd  of  December, 
1851." 

"  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  President,  acoom-' 
panied  by  his  imde,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  Count 
Flahault,  and  attended  by  many  general  officers,  and 
a  numerous  staff,  rode  through  some  of  the  streets  of 
Paris.  It  would  seem  that  his  theatric  bent  had  led 
Prince  Louis  to  expect  from  this  ride  a  kind  of  triumph, 
upon  which  his  fortunes  would  hinge;  and  certainly 
the  impopularity  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  suddenness 
and  perfection  of  the  blow  which  ho  had  struck  during 
the  night,  gave  him  £air  grounds  for  his  hope ;  but  he  was 
hardly  aware  of  the  light  in  which  his  personal  pre- 
tensions were  regarded  by  the  keen,  laughing  people  of 
Paris.  *  *  Thenceforth,  for  the  most  part,  he  re- 
mained dose  shut  up  in  the  Elys^e.  There,  in  an  inner 
room,  still  decked  in  red  trousers,  but  with  his  back  to 
the  daylight,  they  say  he  sat  bent  over  a  fireplace  for  hours 
and  hours  togel^r,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  What  is  better  known 
is,  that  in  general,  during  this  period  of  danger,  tidings 
were  not  suffered  to  go  to  him  straight.  It  seems  that, 
either  in  obedience  to  his  own  dismal  mistrust,  or  else 
because  his  associates  had  determined  to  prevent  him 
from  ruining  them  by  his  gloom,  he  was  kept  sheltered 
from  immediate  contact  with  alarming  messengers.  It 
was  thought  more  wholesome  for  him  to  hear  what 
Persigny  or  the  resolute  Fleury  mig^t  think  it  safe  to 
teU  him,  than  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  an  aide-de- 
camp fresh  come  from  St.  Amaud  or  Magnan,  or  a  com- 
missary foU  fraught  with  the  sensations  which  were 
shaking  the  health  of  Maupas."  * 

The  Chamber  was  not  long  permitted  to  deliberate  in 
peace.  A  band  of  soldiers,  headed  by  their  officers, 
sword  in  hand,  appeared  at  the  door,  but  did  not  enter. 
They  hesitated,  evidently  from  shame  of  the  infamous 
part  they  had  to  play.  The  officer  sent  for  ftirther 
orders.  Two  commissaries  of  police  soon  entered,  and 
summoned  the  representatives  to  disperse.  "  Eetire," 
said  the  President.  One  of  the  commissaries  was 
agitated  and  faltered,  the  other  was  rude  and  insolent. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  President,  "we  are  here  the  lawful 
authority;  sole  rejwesentativesof  law  and  order."  After 
some  hesitation  the  commissaries  seized  the  President 
by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  forth.  The  whole  body 
then  rose,  220  in  number,  and  declaring  that  they  yielded ' 
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to  force,  -walked  out,  two  and  two,  between  files  of 
soldiery.  In  tiiis  way  they  wwo  inarched  through  the 
atreet,  General  Forey  riding  beside  the  column.  They 
passed  through  Bue  do  GhreneUe,  the  £ue  St.  Ghii11«nTne, 
the  Bue  de  rUniversite,  the  Eue«de  B€iane,4md  iiii»  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  whore  they  were  shut  up  in  the  baxracks, 
without  any  aooommodation  for  their  comfort.  Dnxing 
the  day  eleven  more  d^uties  'ware  bieught  to  the 
>:Trra(te,  three  of  whom  eame-for  the  expoess  puipose 
of  being  incarcerated  with  their  brethren,  ^ight  was 
oomiBg  en^  and  it  was  wet  and  cekl,  yet  the  Ansembly 
T-as  1^  lorliwo  hours  in  the  open  air,  asif -the  usmpexB 
(Ud  not  deign  to  remember  its  ^xbtonce.  It  ooutained 
nearly  all  the  Frenchmen  that  were  favourably  known 
in  Boropo.  Few  were  -abseot,  exoept  those  ^^o,  like 
l£oI6,  had  not  been  pennitted  to  xeaoh  their  aok- 
leagues, 

13ie  unanimity  of  these  wartyrs  ^  coBostitotiQnal 
govermnent  was  as  WK)nd6rfiil  4ei£  it  ^was  noble.  Some 
were  there  who,  like  the  Due  de  BvogUe,  had  i»me 
to  the  post  <fi  danger  and  of  *hoiiiiRKr  thou^  Buffer- 
ing from  illness.  IkL  KezTtttry,  ilie  >Mh0r  of  tibe  As- 
sembly, -waa  obliged  to  be  seated  in  a  stixuw  chair  ^hila 
waiting  in  the  .barrack-^aid.  ^e  zzopiiBOBied  AsBembly 
included  the  flhistrious  Aamw  of  ISiieiB,  Secoyw, 
Odzllon  IBeffFot,  Dufkose,  Beamflat,  ^Onsta^^e  de  Seau- 
.  mont,  De  ^Cooquerille,  &o.  IThexe  wae  among  them 
twelve  ex-minktters,  nmo  of  whom  had  served  imdar 
LeuK  Napoleon;  there  >wve  ^g^  uembeM  ^of  the 
Institute;  «ad  all  of  them  'wwe  men  i€fi  tried  tt^yalty, 
who  had  struggled  to  Ihrae  years  ^  sdsfbni  eooiety 
against  anarchy.  After  hm^  teift  ft»r  Iimub  «n  «  won- 
ter^s  evemaag  in  the  open  air,  the  Assembly  iwere  daciven 
into  Idle  bareack  rooms  upHBtairs,^wtere  Ttibey  were  left 
"without  fire,  almost  -withetxt  feed,  and  wtom  obHged  to 
lie  upon  the  bare  boards.  i 

But  there  lemadned  Ibr  representative  Fconoe' 
another  indignify,  a  cruel  degradation,  whidh  the 
Trench  must  be  the  most  volatile,  or  the  most  enslaved . 
of  people,  ever  to  forget  or  forgive.  It  was  a  deed 
of  darkness,  and  iherefore  it  was  put  off  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Most  of  the  230  members  of  E^lia- 
ment  vrere  thrust  into  large  prison  vans,  like  felons,  and 
were  carried  off,  some  to  the  fort  of  Mont  Talorian, 
some  to  the  fortress  of  Tineennes,  and  some  to  the  prison 
of  Ma2sas.  Before  dsmn  on  the  9rd  of  December,  all  the 
great  statesmen  and  great  generals  of  France,  aH  the 
men  *who  had  made  her  name  respected  abroad,  were 
lying  in  prison.  No  emp  d'etatao  audacious  as  this  had 
ever  occurred  in  Europe  einoe  the  worst  days  of  the 
Bomon  empire.  The  men  who  hod  eommitted  this  great 
crime  were  Louis  Bonaparte,  Memy,  Maupas,  8t. 
Amaud,  Persigny,  and  Fleury. 

AIL  the  constituted  authorities  were  true  to  them- 
Belves  in  this  great  emergency.  We  have  seen  how  nobly 
the  members  of  the  Ajssembly  stood  together.  The 
High  Court  of  Justice  acted  ^th  equal  dignify  and 
'courage.  It  met  on  the  2nd  of  Deeember,  and  having 
referred  to  the  placards  Ihot  had  been  issued  that  morn- 
ing, made  proviocn  .£ar  the  impeaohment  of  Louis 


Napoleon  and  his  feUow-conspirators.  But  whik  ths 
court  was  sitting,  an  annedforce  entered  the  hall,  and 
drove  ike  judges  from  the  bench.  Before  tkey  wece 
thrust  out,  they  adjourned  the  court  to  ^'  a  day  to  be 
named  hereafter,^'  and  they  ordered  a  notice  of  im- 
peachment to  be  served  uposi  the  Preaideat  aX  the 
JSlysee. 

These  astounding  acts  did  not  produce  thealaim  that 
might  have  been  expected.     They  were  felt  to  be  so 
illegal  and  extravagant,  that  they  must  pDoveabortiYe. 
Hitherto  Ixmis  Napoleon  was  not  regarded  with  toms^ 
as  Ihe  inscrutable  and  the  uapitying,  but  rather  with  a 
feeHng  of  eontempt  and  derision  by  the  dtizens  of  £aiiB. 
They  thought  he  ims  perfionning  a  hideous  busLesque, 
aod  tiiey  jeeringly  called  him  **  Soulouque,"  a£l»r  the 
negro  emperor,  who  hod  travestied  the  aAhievenMEtfi  of 
the^^reat  Napoleon.   But  the  dtiasons  had  been  disanaad; 
the  leaders  of  the  Faubourgs  had  been  oBzried  off  by  the 
police.    In  the  absence  of  such  leaders,  the  msmberB  of 
the  Assembly  who  happened  to  be  at  large  oaUedupon  the 
people  to  resist  the  usurpers.    Buriag  the  n^g^  of  the 
3Kd,  theire£[>re,  barricades  "were  rapidly  eiscted  idoog  the 
streets  which  lie  between  the  Hotel  >de  YiUe  and  the 
Boulevards  Montmaortre  :aiid  dee  ItaHens.    .&lt  the 
troops  were  ready  far  ootion,  48,000  Strang,  indudiDg 
cavalry,  infantry,  4Lrtillery,  engineers,  BAd;geBLdaime6. 
They  had  been  suppiied  wkhrations,  wiiM»  and  spiritsin 
abundoQoe.    They  had  been  ocdoced  to  ^e  no  iqusrta; 
ezther  to  combatants  or  to  bystandecs ;  hot  to  dear  the 
streets  ^ot   any  coBt.     Everything  had  been  done  to 
eaasperote  the  eoldiera  agaiinsttbe  dtiaens,  toiwerk  them 
up  to  a  pitdi  43i  faiy,  bo  that  they  mighrfi  pecfom  their 
bk)ody  task  (wii&out  shrinking  or  xemerse.    Magnan'* 
coascienoe,  however,  caused  him  to  hesitate  lang»  ^ 
was  on  the  point  of  making  a  ooward  of  him.    There 
was  a  small  bamcade  :\vhioh  crossed  the  bofdeyazd 
close  to   the  Gynmase  O^ieatre,  which  was  oeospied 
by  a  smalL  advanced  guard  of   the  insurgents;  and 
facing  this,  fffby  yards  off,  ^as  on  immense  ookunB 
of  troops,  which   occupied  the  whole  boulevard,  and 
also  the  whole  way  to  the  Madeleine.     The  windows 
and  balconies  along  the  line  were  £lled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  gazing   at   the  grand   military  spectacle, 
which  seemed  only  to  bo  a  demonstration  to  overawe 
the  disaffected,  there  being  no  visible  enemy  to  eontend 
with.    The  foot  pavements  ivere  also  crowded  with  men 
and  women,  all  looking  on  in  the  most  peaoBahle  and 
orderly  manner,  without  a  thought  of  resistance  or  d 
danger. 

An  English  gentleman.  Captain  Jeese,  who  had 
firom  his  window  on  uninterrupted  view  of  the  scew 
for  1,000  yards,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  what  he 
witnessed.*  ^e  whole  boulevard,  as  &a:  as  his  eye 
could  reach,  vras  crowded  with  troops,  prinoipally  ia- 
fentry,  witii  here  and  there  botteriee  of  la-poanders 
and  howitsiers.  The  mounted  offieers  were  smoking 
their  cigars.  Suddenly  a  few  musket  shots  were  fir«d 
at  the  head  of  the  column.    The  troops  retuznsd  the 
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fiio^  so  r^^obtcly-,  titsfc  it  seemecE  at  first  a  feu^^'oie, 
'Bib  odhinm  adyanood,  still  firing,  and  to  the  utter  con- 
steniation  of  flra   qwetators,  the  shots  were  directed 
at  the  -windows   and  baloonieS)  f^ureiing  iiie  panes 
of  ^BSBy  smashing  the  mirrors,  rending  the  curtains, 
and   rattling    against    the    walls.      This    oofntinued 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hov,  the  inhabitants'  endeavour- 
ing to  gKV9  tiiems^Yes  belying  prostrate  on  tile  floor 
and  flyiiig  to  the  bac^  apartments.    There  is^  no  doubt 
that  ihas'  fhsikde  was  the  result  of  a  pania  among  Ute 
itoapBi  who  aj^irehemded  an  attack  ftom  the  windowm 
Many  perettDS  were   eke&b  down  in  l&e*  streets,  some 
eade8w>uriiig^ toeseape  into  the  houses^    N^ct  day  pools 
of  blood  werer  to  be  seen  round  tile  trees'  along  the 
bonlerard*      Fortunotdy  ihe-  massacre'  did   not  last- 
long.  When  tiie  barricade  of  St  Denis  had  been  carried, 
the  insoireotion  was  at  an  end;  but  while  it  did  last,  it 
was  fkuiM.     The  soldiers  fired  point  blank  into  the 
crowd;  the  x>^ple  rushed. in  wild  confusion  seeking 
didter,  many  of  t^em  arawHng  on  their  hands  and 
kiees  to  escape  iiie  deadly  ^ot.     *^  The  soldiers  loaded 
and  ie4oaded  with  a  strange  industry,  and  made  haste 
to  kill  and  kill,  as  though  their  lives  depended  upon  the 
qiumtity  of  the  slaughter  they  could  get  tinx)ugh  in 
some  given  period  of  time.    When  there  was  no  longer 
a  crowd  to  fire  into,  the  soldiers  would  aim  car^Pnlly  at 
any  angle  ffcigitive."  *    Even  those  who  appealed  to  t^m 
ibr  mercy  were  ordered  off,  and  rfiot  running.    It  was  a 
perfect  slaughter  while  it  lasted.    Some  awfol  spectacles 
presented   themselves   to  the  citizens  next  morning. 
Hero  and  tiere  were  small  heaps  of  corpses,  as  if  the 
dying  Lad  f^en  over  one  another.    Here  was  a  vener- 
able old  man  with  silver  hair,  whose  only  weapon  was 
the  umbrella  that  lay  by  his  side*    Here  was  a  gay 
idler,  shot  in  front  of  the  caf<§,  with  a  cigar  in  his  hand. 
Next   was  a   printer's  boy,  the   proofnsheets  grasped 
&inly  in  his  hand,  stained  with  gore  and  fluttering  in 
^  wind^     Bfony  women  and  children  were  victims. 
One  woman  fbU  dead  clasping  her  murdered  infant  in 
her  arms.    In  some  places  the  boulevards  were  **  per- 
fect shambles/'   and   everywhere    along  the  line  the 
passengers  were  obliged  to  pick  tlieir  steps  through  the 
pools  of  blood  upon  the  pavement.    The  soldiers  broke 
into  many  houses,  and  hunted  the  inmates  from  floor  to 
fltwr  tfll  they  found"  them,  and  killed  them  crouching  in 
comers.     As  many  as  fourteen  were  thu»  slaughtered' 
in  onesiiop,  behind  a  pile  of  carpets.    Sometimes  even 
the  prisonersthat  had  been  taken  wwe  turned  out  and 
shot;     One  hundred  insurgents  were^  slaughtered'  behind 
the  porch  of  St.  Denis.     So  deliberate  and  determined 
'were  the   officers  in  the  work  of-  slaughter,  that  the 
citizens  were  allowed  to  give  up  their  eflfeots  to  be  sent 
tothwr  wivBS-  or-  mothers,  and  weie  then  diot  in  cold 
hloodl 

In  or^BT  to  save  the  conspirators  from  the  effects-  of 
the  uniyers&l  horror  which  these  atrocities  were  calou* 
latod  to  exciiB,  it  was  necessary  to  set  fortii  in  a  pubHo 
Banner  liie  reasons  for  the  usurpation  of  power  by 
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Napoleon.  St.  Amafud  did  not  hesitate  to  say  all  that 
was  liiought  needM.  He  mi^  do  so  with  impunity, 
for  there  was^  no  one  to  oontcadict  1"^"-  Bvery  n^ws* 
paper  in  Paiia  had  been,  seiaed^  and  every  newspaper 
office  ooGupied  ly  thai  poiioe  on.  ih.Q  night  of  the  •otip 
d^Stak  There  wae>  thereffeoi  bo  puMic  voice  but  that 
of  the  new  Governments  ^Qisre  was.  only  one  ground,  on 
which  a  shadow  of  excuse  oduM  beojBtered  for  tiie  deeds^ 
that  had  been,  done — ^tfaat  was^.  that*  it  was  necessary  to 
BOfm  Sfflsetf-ftom- Ead  Bepitblicaxusm.  On  the « evening* 
of  the  4tiii  at  H^b  close  of  the  drea^ul  work,,  the 
gBoeraL  prabHahed;  an  ord^  of  thef  day,  in  widch*  ha 
saidr— 

"  Soldiers,  you  have  to-di^ accomplished  a  great  aotof^ 
'your  Bulitary  life*    You  have  preservediiie  oountryfrrom.  ^ 
anarchy  and  pillage^  and  savedithe  Bapublic.    You  hav«  ^ 
shown  yourselves,. wbat  you  will  always  be^  brave,  de- 
vtoted,  and  ind^tigable*     France^  admirea  asud  tiianks 
you." 

In  order  to  give  tiie  fiilX  ^peasance  of  truth  to 
this  proclamation  to  the  anny,  it  waa  neoeesary  that 
HiB  poUee  should  play  their  part.  Ther^re  Be 
Maupas  sent  forth  a  circular  to  the-  commissaries  of 
X>olice,  stating  that  armS}.  ammunitiDn,  and  incendiary 
writings  were  concealed  to  a  large  extent  in  lodging- 
houses,  cafis,  and  private  dwellings.  "Hence,"  he 
said,  "  all  the  causes  of  agitation  must  be  suppressed, 
by  practising  on  a  large  scale  a  ^rstem  of  search  and. 
arrests."  The  National  Guard  was  disbanded  on  the 
lihy  as  another  precautionary  measure.  There  was  one 
order  of  men^  however,  which  could  neither  be  disbanded 
nor  sent  off  in  prison  vans^  but  which,  if  conciliated, 
could  be  made  powerfdl  auxiliaries  of  despotism;  while, 
if  alienated  and  exasperated^  they  would  be  its-  most 
dangerous  enemies — the  Soman  Catholic  dergy.  There- 
fore Louis  Napoleon  hastened  to  announce  the  restorar 
tion  of  the  Pantheon  to  its  original  use  as  tiie  Church  of 
St.  Genevieve. 

The  next  step  was. a,  proclamation  to  the  French 
people,  stating  that  he  had  saved  soci^,  that  it  was 
madness  to  oppose  the  united  and  patriotic'  army,  and 
that  the  int^iigent  people  of  Paris'  were  all  on  his 
side.  Then  followed  the  vote  by  univea»aL  suffirage^ 
which  was  put  in  this  way: — "For  Louis-  Napoleon 
and;  the  new-  constitution.  Yes  or  No."  This  was 
putting  before  the  natiom  this  alternative — a  strong 
govenoQGBit  or-  anarchy.  Lx  this  way  it  was  under- 
stood by  Mbntalembert,  who  said—''  To  vote  for  Louis 
Napoleon  is^  not  to  approve  aU  he  haa  done.  It  is  to 
choose  between  himr  and  the  total  ruin*  of  France."  The 
result  of  the  voting;  was,  for  Louis  Napoleon,  7,439,219, 
against  hinr,  640)737*.  Thus  armed,  the  President  met 
his-conaaltative  commisaien  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and.  told  t^em.  thaft  he  understood  all  the  grandeur  of 
his  new  misoon^  that  he  had  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  looked  for  the  co-operation  of  all  right-minded:  men, 
and  that  he  would,  next  day  solenmly  invoke  the  pro- 
teetioB  of  HeavGoi.  The  'inscriptions  on  public  buildings 
of:*'Lib^;t§,  Egalit^^  Fraternity,"  were  all  efiB&ced,  and 
tietaoeeftof  liberty  were  alLcidi  down.       ^^  ^ 
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Thus,  by  cleverly  securing  the  aid  of  the  soldiery, 
through  sharpening  their  feelings  of  irritation  against 
the  civilians,  a  small  band  of  conspirators  were  enabled 
to  seize  and  keep  the  government  of  the  greatest  nation 
on  ihe  Continent,  to  extinguish  all  its  organs  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  impnson  and  transport  all  its  greatest 
statesmen,  generals,  and  citizens.  Such  -was  the  coup 
d'StatoiUhQ  2nd  December,  1851. 

On  the  public  miud  in  England,  as  the  feu^ts  were 
made  known  through  correspondence,  the  effect  produced 
was  a  general  feeling  of  execration.  But  it  had  political 
consequences  of  a  serious  nature,  for  it  caused  the  fS&U  of 
the  Bussell  Administration.  It  appeared  that  Lord 
Pahnerston,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  was  in  the  habit 
of  acting  very  much  on  his  own  responsibility  in  his 
department,  and  that  this  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Queen,  which  led  to  the  following  communication: — 

<<  The  Queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Pahnerston  will 
distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in 
order  that  the  Queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what 
she  has  given  her  royal  sanction;  secondly,  having  once 
given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbi- 
trarily altered  or  modified  by  the  Minister.  Such  an 
act  she  must  consider  as  fedling  in  sincerity  towards  the 
Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise  of  her 
constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that  Minister.  She 
expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between  him 
and  the  foreign  ministers  before  important  decisions  are 
taken  based  upon  that  intercourse ;  to  receive  the 
foreign  despatches  in  good  time ;  and  to  have  the  drafts 
for  her  approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  their  contents  before  they  must 
be  sent  off.  The  Queen  thinks  it  best  that  Lord  John 
Bussell  should  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Pahnerston." 

This  was  sent  to  Lord  Pahnerston  by  Lord  John 
Bussell,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  Lord  Pahnerston 
as  follows: — **  I  have  taken  a  copy  of  this  memorandum 
of  the  Queen's,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend  to  the  direc- 
tions which  it  contains."  This  occurred  in  August,  1850, 
more  than  twelve  months  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
«mp  d^itai  in  Paris— a  very  important  event,  which  cer- 
tainly required  deliberation  and  consultation  in  the 
Cabinet  before  our  Sovereign  was  committed  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  usurper. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1852, 
Lord  John  Bussell  related  to  the  House  what  had 
happened  in  connection  with  this  matter.  Our  am- 
bassador in  France  had  been  instructed  to  abstain  fix>m 
all  interference  with  the  internal  aflBairs  of  that  country. 
Lord  Pahnerston  was  alleged  to  have  held  a  conversation 
with  the  French  Ambassador  inconsistent  with  those 
instructions.  The  Premier  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject, 
but  his  inquiries  had  for  some  days  been  met  with  a 
disdainful  silence;  Lord  Pahnerston  having  meanwhile, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues,  written  a 
despatch,  contsdning  instructions  to  Lord  Normanby, 
which  Lord  John  Bussell  considered  was  putting  himself 
m  the  place  of  the  Crown  and  passing  by  the  Crown; 
while  he  gave  the  moral  approbation  of  England  to  the 
acts  of  the  President  of  the  Bepublic,  in  direct  opposition 


to  the  policy  which  the  Government  had  hitherto  pursued. 
Under  these  circumstances  Lord  John  said  he  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  declare,  that  while  he  was  prime 
minister.  Lord  Pahnerston  could  not  hold  the  s^ds  of 
office.  The  noble  Foreign  Secretary  had  been  accordingly 
dismissed. 

Lord  Pahnerston  then  rose  to  explain  his  conduct 
He  stated  that  the  French  Ambassador  had  given 
a  highly-coloured  version  of  a  long  oonversation,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  entirely  approved  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  thought  the  President  of  the  French  folly 
j  ustified.  Lord  Normanby  wrote  for  authority  to  contra- 
dict that  statement.  Lord  Pahnerston  repeated,  however, 
his  opinion  that  it  was  better  the  President  should  prevail 
than  the  Assembly,  because  the  Assembly  had  nothing 
to  offer  as  a  substitution  for  the  Pi^dent,  unless  an 
alternative  obviously  ending  in  civil  war  or  anarchy; 
whereas  the  President,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  offer 
unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  authority,  and  if  he  were 
inclined  to  do  so  he  might  give  to  France  internal 
tranquiUity,  with  good  and  permanent  govemmeni 
Lord  Pahnerston  retaliated  on  Lord  John  Bussell,  by 
stating  that  both  he  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  had  also  expressed  opinions,  in  conversation 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  not  very  diff'erent  from 
his  own. 

Lord  Pahnerston  had   been   succeeded  as   Foreign 
Secretary  by  Earl  QranviUe ;  but  the  noble  lord  soon 
had  his  revenge  on  the  Prime  Minister.     Feelings  of 
anxiety  prevailed  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  national 
defences,  and  it  was  thought  hecessary  to  organise  a  large 
mihtia  force,  which  would  constitute  a  powerful  reserve 
in  case  of  war  with  any  foreign  country.     liord  John 
Bussell  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  on 
the  16th  of  February.    Lord  Pahnerston  suggested  that 
the  word  '* local"  should  be  left  out  of  the  bill,  and 
stated  that  it  was  susceptible  of  other  improYements. 
He  accordingly  moved  amendments  in  committee.     Upon 
this  Lord  John  Bussell  stated  that  if  the  House  decided 
to  leave  out  the  word  **  local,"  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Lord  Pahnerston  must  bring  in   the  bilL 
Upon  a  division,  however,  the  word  was  left  out  by  a 
majority  of  eleven.    Lord  John  Bussell  then,  said  that 
he  must  now  decline  the  responsibihty  of  the  measure. 
Lord  Pahnerston  expressed  his  extreme  surprise  at  this 
abandonment  by  the  Gbvemment  of  their  functions  in 
that  House.    Lord  John  replied  that  he  was  stopped  at 
the  threshold,  and  told  by  the  division  that  the  House 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Government.    The  cheers  with 
which  this  statement  was  received  confirmed  its  truth. 

The  Ministry  therefore  resigned.  The  fact  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  who 
intimated  that  it  was  the  last  time,  in  all  probabihty, 
that  ever  he  should  address  them  from  the  Treasury 
Bench,  The  parting  speech  of  the  noble  Marquis  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  cordial  cheers,  and  although 
from  that  time  forward  he  did  not  take  the  same 
prominent  part  in  the  Legislature  that  he  had  done 
hitherto,  still,  upon  occasions  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty, he  was  ever  ready  to  give  I48  sage  oounsel  and 
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adyico ;  and  wlien  his  long  and  distingaii^ed 
was  some  years  later  broug^  to  a  dose,  Hjei?  Mi^est^ 
lost  one  of  her  most  £uthfhL  advisers.  The  QoBen.  aaxb 
for  Lord  Derby,  who  soooeoded*  in  fbrmiTiy  a  CabineFt; 
which  consisted  of  the  i^Uowing  jrumtbegan — £rime 
Minister,  Lord.  Dezhy;  Ghanoenbi^  Lord  Sk  Leonazds; 
Chancellor  offihe  Shooheqiifir,  S&i;  .iDiscaali ;  PreaidGait  of 
the  Gounod,  LanT  Lomadale;  ffii^y  Seal,  MAoqiiis  o£ 
Salisbury;.  Wseob  Serasstar^  MfeWalpole;  Foroign 
Secrete^  JSasSl  TfflMtniwbniy;-  CbfimiaL  SeoretaiT;.  Sir- 
John.  SaoiimgixxDL ;:  A^BiuiwHy;  Unfae  o£  ISFbniiuuiiliiu!^ 
landl;:  Boaxdl  at  Gontol,  Mb  Hkaass-;  Btwhrnahtp- 
GeBaa3di;JCkB3d:SbBBM^te;.  BbntEofil&ade,JnbJKsdfi7; 
Puiflia' >¥<atet»  JknAJI.TWuHiiiwBj.  IkL^hoiittiBQ.tfiB^Iliozd 
AdJToeHb^  mst  IS/ka  JL  A^nlhrfim  ;•  aa£.  ilia*  SKdioitDZ)^ 
G6BsaasBii.  1ft:.  JL  Ihg^  Ik  JDralcaid^  the  Mai  c£  1%^th- 
toon,  mn  LoecB  XaeatBEaaxit ;  IBb  THhj^imwM^  LcmdB 
Channnflhty  Lorf  ISoaS)  0hii^'  SsBDatbcy-;*  9b  SFa^^ffls; 

Tfte  "n^i^^r'MBii  iHM'yfTftFfi**"  ifrwnOTgT^tgw  SBuuibuffilll.wziiinti 
pnnpod.tfia'ffinisp  o£'  djimnxxaaasB  by 'IiEHpge.mi^[iiistiB9i.  Ha^ 
thff  LaB&>  its  SMoncB  rnading  woes'  moi^odi  on  Ilia  I'Stlii 
of  Junet  Brpasse^throug^^dliiB  stagfiBwiilioui;.(fi£S^ 
culiyj  andtsaoBrndithe  roya£  aesenit  in  dtLe'COU]»& 

A  omiaidmwfflft  mnnbeir  of  uaeftil  mBasni  wj  wimb  jiiiawr 
duuiig-tfigc  flBMJiaTii  of  lB52y  amangrwhiohimaa^ba^manr- 
tioned.  tfie*  nOitia'  Aist,  the  Neievt'  !S&aland<  dTonsiikiiion! 
A(±,  SB^tQERd'  mBBHUfis  ofi  Law  Beform,  ibnlmiing:  the 
proosdiiso^  ini  Hie  Clonit  of  Chanoery,  and^  airveoEtensibn: 
of  ilxB  juriidiBtioii  of  tim  Corarty  Courts.  Lord  Ljiid^ 
huiBi^,  reyiaiwuig.  i&Q  sesrabn,  sbijoB  that,  '^dnzmg-  Hie 
fouc*  TnrniHtffi  tfizUr  had  elaiMed'  sinBe  LordI  I>erby  came 
intbpofjoe,  liiflte  of  grettter.  importlnaDD  hadl  passed  than 
in  an^  Bsuioni  Rrnnw  tlios:  ocmmiBiLOBBnent  o£the  present 
Pauiljuuuutf^' 

Oti^.  the  Bsfc  ofi  July  tbe  Qttsm  proaogned  Par- 
lianmxtr  mi  qqedbbd:,  and  daiivamdi  a  speeeh,  in  which 
she^  eaqgraaaad'.  her-  adib&atixm  at  tbe  *^  final  settlement 
of  tfaa*  a£Ehini  of  !ffi>le^BiiL  and'  Sohleswig:"  The  order 
foF  the^  dibMintimi  of  BfaliagiBTifc aBpeacBd  neorfr dky  in 
tha^  Q&KBttb^  Hhe*  gonaznl!  eleotibn)  wiiibh  took  place  in 
dujetoaiiiBej.lMbtha  stotexif  parties.'vary  muolLas  it  had! 
found!  itt 

Tfia?  mem Tftrijimigntfc  aasemHed  on  the  4lli  of^ISbv 
YemiiBrt;.  Mk.  CBsdObfr  ^tew^Lefgcnrei!  wash  ns^^eotBdi  tb 
thai^eaitotf  toofemrwitfiiiiit  oppDaflfon;  The  Bbyal  sj^eohi 
waB  dyBr^nA  Bjjr  ifie»  Queen,  in.  gRRirai>  on.  the  Utiiv 
whamHIor  MB^ee^annmrnoed  the  eodstonco  of  the  mos^ 
amiiiatftrrelfttiQiaBwatfeall  foiaffli  pqwera^  ThessBsion 
wav  ooQBgifid  pimaijgally  milit  ooEmmravniidl  mattezfr  and 
fin«PTnallqnnBtfmFr,,witiL  rogsod  tii^  whioht  tfioBmajpfni^ 
of  the^MBiae\«sz3e.airinBawiiii.tha  CfovaminsntL  TBis 
faofriwaajThtmigiLatti^igg^  tbstt  Bya*.  Ginsian;. afiaarftlbi^ 
debatii^,  am  iite  IDl&ofBNnmBm;.  wlismtfiBF^ifirvifflimicffiit 
wavcbfleMELBj^SB^  tD>280;.  This  lUto  tfie-raflijpBtiDn 
of  IfisRi&EhydSafiuieil.  ^  ooaliiaomBfitlsroau^  tiiisDTVffiigff^ 
anditfiff^E^eliitewwnnEttisBQQ  it&Ll^BnBB^MmnSmaxm 
PrmiB'  MiiisUiff;  aftar  ^rtiioh  the  House  adjourned  to 
th^lXHILogllMiBmMcy. 

ra©  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  name  has  been  so 


offcant  moutiDnad  in.  this  history,  terminated  his  losg 
aad  glozioas  OM'saB  at  Walmair  Castle,  on  the  14th  of 
Sli^tranber,  18^.iii  tfao  ei^itrp-fihiEi|L  year  of  his  age. 
Ifo-Tfiigliflhinan  ofag'iMoeijFedi  sff^mao^' honours  from  his 
oountty.  Ih  1609-  ho^  wwh  nuadt  tto^  tfaa  peerage,  and 
Pari iantmrfc Toted  hinr  a> pwtmoiB>flffiB2i09d«;yBar,  for  two 
gflOfiisBtions,  to  gt^fffa>.in  ]i4»ullgTiiiyt  l&L  18{2JMbecaiDd  a 
maxquis,  and  tfao^om.of  £106j(m>iiv»'vote£ta>paidiaso 
hiuL  an  estate.  Ih  IBli^hebeoams  atdbkaa.  Mv  tho 
battid  ofWatedbtt  cat?  B^SaAaaml  gsantrc^  iSSB^an*  was 

pBcnQa6:UiixiBdmih.th0  SOvcMstgn^  amEPadknadi^^and 
Q^HaasBr  of  his^  ofsm^  oofantEy^  to  lioiiourf  apdl  awmiiftihft 
hsBor^  whouL  ToilsyzKid'  oxH)a  oailed  <^i£^  waaitiXBSfBk 
maiLiiiiSigiaadi"  andwhonr  Mh  DisDBai^.astliaa&rof 
HtfrHJouae  of  CdannmnS)  dcsignatBd:  ^tlier  gimiadtnuii 
of  &  ^caaAi  natsonr— &  gsnand^  who.  Bad  fawijsk&km 
piit£9edibaMlfii^,Qi^KtiiDBd  3,OOOKBmi0D..  from  tito<«iHDf, 
aodinserec  losttai-sni^giin;;!'  Acdhe  tral)^-affib4-fl» 
-vros  not  only  tliB  graflfeetL  aod/ mc»rirsiu)cesBftd  WBXDO^ 
Bistizne,  But  his  protsaK^lriiGivilloaioeEE  was-soaixxJ^lBB 
agfaidid.  and'  ^tooesif^;  and  when  lie  died,  <<lie*&d 
at  tiie  head  of  that  army  iD  which  ha  had  MEHhe^ia& 
tiiiiiioxL  hiEhmnxB.* 

Tfi»)  %»em  was  at  Balmoral  at  the  ixasF  of  Is 
deaths  and  she  immaiiatel^  oonv^syed  her  wnfisff  to 
iho'  Government'  that  his'  remains  should  Bft*  IhuuMiisd 
with:  a  pnhlio  fiineral.  On  tiie  IdHi  of  Hfcfinnr 
b«c  Lord  Derby  proposed  a  resolutimt  in  repijf  taO^ 
mQBjesty's  message,  whioh  was  umaninoudy  adspttel; 
and  ai  s^beol:  aommittea^wnB  appeintiid  to-  QMMwfarft& 
mode  in  which^the  House  might  bei^  aesiBlraitrtiiS'oaEe- 
mony.  A  simiikr  courae  was  adopted  in  tiioD^bmisoBS* 
The  public  obsequies  ooimnKioedwhesitiie remnmB^peFe 
committed  to  the  officess  of  the  Lord^  Ghamtiedbin^  tb<^ 
conyeyed  to  the  hall  of  Chfliseu  Mx^ptal,  thjaratD^lkin 
state. 

The  haU  was  arranged'  in  ths'  mnst^  sffpicfRstB 
manner,  and  every Ibingr  was  iii  beeping*  wiib  tibe 
object.  Black  draperiee^.  esentlQiiflRiB).  tatUcoi  and 
fkded  banners,  the  s^ils^of  nuaiy'TTOrtlBraia^^lhing-nnind 
the^hall,  which  was  Hghtedi  By  wbeb:  tfeq^ens^^iii  ggpi^ 
candblabra,.  while  motfonlbss:  (9tai»(BKCi;,  stanfinST  ^ 
tmrteff)  Tng.yteftiT.-tfi ft  enia3tna8'tD>thBPchB|9^.  Btessifi^fli^ 
degsnir  canopy^  upon  a  dais^ooi«i3Bd;B3rmaHDfe1rolf(]ft& 
of  gold^stood  the  bier,  and  on  this^  laotBiE  1liar^ai»i 
oiiinawi  ooffiu;  which  oonteined  thozemaiiaKafftfeBBK). 
The  pall  was  omamented^wcih  eseutcheons^  andjairliie 
fbotwas-a  display  of  the  insi^xla  of  the  ordBn»ofi&iq^^ 
ho«d';  moise  numeDOUfr  than,  bbod^  indisdditall  BbmE  ^f^ 
be^srobeismiiLBn^iBxdi.  The-biffl^waa  aanDUfiaMSBir 
ai  magnifioent:  ralVer  Balusicade,  adbmed  \mflb  HutSbi 
dbvzbes,  and-  wxih.  tha.  liald  IffinshEdV  btttbov  off  ei# 


The;  xwuMius-  were  de^eeited'  in:  tfio  HxM^iStdl  obi  Ifis 
IBtln.  On  the  Itth^  the  Qubku  the  Piihoe^  (9ann^ 
and  tfia;  Bbyal  ohilffiBu  pii^ectel;^  yisitad  tfie  Q^g 
in  states  Tha  peaeoGbners,  ths^ILifd  G^utidsi  andKfi^' 
nadiesF  wme  tfoo:  admitted  Qn^  the  neat:  cBpt^  t& 
nobility  and   gently  who    had  Lord    (ShamfittiaiD's 
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tickets  only  were  admitted,  to  the  number  of  10,600; 
bat  many  thousands  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  waiting  in  their  oarriageB  for  hours  on  a  wet  and 
stormy  day,  were  gideyously  disappointed.  The  arrange- 
ments hi  the  admission  of  the  public  were  not  satisfao- 
tor;:,  and  the  consequenoe  was  djreadfiil  confusion  and 
croBhing,  attended  in  some  cases  with  fatal  oonse- 
qaenoes.  At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  an 
enonnous  crowd  pressed  for  admission.  When  the  gates 
were  opened,  the  tide  of  people  rushed  in  like  an  inxm- 
datioiL  IThenJoUowed  scenes  of  the  most  fearfiil  kind : 
*'  straggles  for  bare  life,  fidghtftil  shrieks,  and  soreams 
of  agony,  such  as  will  nerer  be  forgotten  by  those  pre- 
sent W<a&en  wene  knocked  down,  or  iiEdnted  away; 
duldren  were  held  aloft  to  escape  suffocation ;  fathers 
and  mothezB  strove  in  vain  to  reooyer  those  who  had 
baantoia  away  &om  them  in  tke  crowd ;  the  multitude 
aateally.smekedlike  a  lieated  hay-stack,  from  the  pres- 
sore  mid  .«brain  upon  indiridualfl."  Order  was  ulti- 
mo^ sastered,  and  it  was  calculated  that  from 
dQ,000  .to  65^000  people  paased  daily  through  theJiall. 
Tbme  persons,  two  women  and  one  man,  lost  their  lives 
by  the  orashing  on  Saturday. 

Late  fin  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  corpse  wa^ 
CQDveytd  to  the  Horse  Guao^ds,  eseosted  by  a  squadron 
cfoKvahy.  The  faneral  prooession  took  place  next 
day.  Eirst  appeared  the  inJGeuitiy,  six  battalions, 
then  i^  lartillary,  next  the  oayalry,  fiye  squadrons, 
and  than  in  sucooBsian  mairtial  men  on  foot,  pen- 
aoaezs,  trompetQ  and  kettle-drums,  deputations  from 
pniblic  bodies  in  oacriegas,  personB  connected  with  the 
late  Duke*«  ]household,  military  dignitaries,  judges, 
ministers  and  offioers  d  state,  archbishops,  the  Prince 
ConsQit  and  Her  Majesty's  household,  in  three  caniages 
diaffm  *b(y  six  Jiorses  each,  officers  connected  with  foreign 
armififl,  paU^bearers,  the  faneral  car,  whidbi  weighed 
twelTe  tons,  drawn  by  twelye  horses,  and  decorated  with 
tiophieB  and  i^raldic  achieTeaaients,  the  hat  and  sword 
of  the  deceased  being  placed  on  the  cofi&n.  Then  iol- 
lowed  the  chief  mourner,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ac- 
oompanied  by  a  long  train  of  mourners.  The  Queen 
beheld  the  procession  from  the  windows  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  again  from  St.  James's  Palace.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  awaited  the  funeo^  procession  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  then  fell  into  the  Hne,  the  Lord  Mayor 
taking  j>recedenoe  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
irithin.  "tiie  oily. 

The  coffin  was  borne  into  St.  Paul's,  where  nearly 
20,0#0  peveons  were  assembled,  including  the  peers 
and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
BuehfiSB  «f  Eent,  a  groat  number  of  peeresses  and 
other  ladies.  At  the  eonehision  of  the  dirge  the  mortal 
remains  were  lowered  into  the  crypt.  '  *  It  is  impossible," 
says  tha  eontemporary  record,  *  *  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
singular  solemnity  of  the  spectacle.  The  organ,  assisted 
by  the  windinstruments,  breathed  the  intensely  mournful 
passages  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  \diile  the  coffin 
vith  the  coronet  and  baton  slowly  descended ;  and  thus 
the  great  'waraior  departed  &om  the  sight  of  men.  A 
aonae  of  heavy  depression  came  over  the  whole  assembly. 


Prince  Albert  was  deeply  moved,  and  the  aged  Marquis 
of  Anglesea,  the  octogenarian  companion  in  arms  of  the 
deceased,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  etepped  forward, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  sinking  coffin  that  contained  the 
romainfi  of  his  chief  in  many  battles,  ^rifi  burst  into 
tears." 

Not  ihe  least  impressive  circumstance  connected  with 
this  national  homage  to  departed  merit  crowned  with 
glorioufl  sucoess,  was  the  conduct  of  the  pe(^le  of  the 
great  metropolis,  of  which  the  Eari  of  Derby,  then 
Prime  Minister,  expressed  his  admiration  in  eloquent 
terms. 

**  Justice  must  be  done,"  he  said,  ''-to  another 
class — ^I  mean  the  admirable  temper,  patience,  forbear- 
ance, aoid  good  xsonduot  which  was  manifested  by  the 
whole  of  these  incredible  masses.  When  we  oonetder 
how  large  a  proportion  of  "the  population  of -^eee  United 
Kingdoms  was  for  that  single  day  crowded  together  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis — ^when  you  remember,  as 
those  at  least  remember  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  t^LO  part 
in  the  prooesson,  and  who  saw  it  throughout  its  whole 
length  and  breadth— when  you  remember  that  on  aiine 
of  route  three  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Grosvenor 
Plaoe  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  there  was  not  a  single 
unoccupied  foot  of  ground,  .and  that  you  passed  through 
a  living  sea  of  faoes,  ell  turned  to  look  npcoi  that  great 
spectacle — ^when  you  «iw  every  house,  every  windoWt 
every  house-top  loaded  with  persons  ajmoufi' to  pay  iheir 
last  tribute  of  xeapect  to  the  memory  of  England's 
greatest  son— when  you  saw  these  perecos  (those,  at 
least,  within  the  streets)  remaining  with  entiie  andim- 
flinohing  patience,  for  many  hours,  in  a  position  in 
which  movement  was  hardly  possilde,  and  yet  that 
scarce  a  single  accident  occurred  to  UtiB  most  feeble 
woman  or  child  amid  that  vast  mass-^when,  throughput 
the  whole  of  that  leng&>  not  only  waa  a  perfect  decorum 
preserved,  and  a  jei&ot  and  ready  assistance  given  to 
the  efforts  of  the  police  and  military,  but  tibuore  was  no 
unseemly  desire  to  witness  the  magnificent  "tspwitsunlQ, 
no  light  and  thoughtless  applause  at  the  splendour  of 
that  spectacle,  and  that  the  people  of  England,  in  the 
awful  silenoQ  of  those  vast  crowds,  testified  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  the  sense  in  which  every  man  among 
them  felt  the  public  loss  ^diich  England  had  sustained 
— ^I  know  not,  my  lords,  how  you  may  have  looked  upon 
this  manifestation  of  puMc  feeling,  and  good  sense,  and 
order ;  but  I  know  this,  that  as  I  passed  along  those 
lines,  it  was  with  pride  and  satisfaction  I  felt  that  I  was 
a  coimtryman  of  those  who  knew  so  well  how  to  regu- 
late and  control  themselves;  and  I  could  not  help  enter- 
taining a  hope  that  those  foreign  visitors  who  have 
done  us  and  themselves  the  honour  of  assisting  at  ibis 
great  ceremonial,  might  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  the 
Ist  of  May,  1851,  bear  witness  back  to  their  own 
country  how  safely  and  to  what  extent  a  people  might 
be  relied  upon,  in  whom  the  strongest  hold  of  their 
Qovemment  was  their  own  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
free  institutions  of  their  coimtry,  and  the  principles  of 
popular  self-government,  eontroUed  and  modified  by 
constitutional  monarchy." 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

Origin  of  the  Crimean  Wai^-Preddent  prince  Loui«  Napoleon  asSO)  raises 
the  Eastern  Qaestfon— State  of  Europe— Neir  Element  in  Uie  Balance  of 
Power— France  under  the  Prince-President— The  Emperor  Nicholas  and 
the  French  President— Frendi  Agitation  and  Roaslan  AmUtion— The 
Eastern  Question  makes  slovr  Progress— M.  de  Lavalette  (1851-2)  at 
Constantinople— His  Violence— Nature  of  the  Dispute  about  the  Holy 
Places— Vacillation  of  the  Porte— Its  Evasions  and  Conflicting  Pledges 
—Striking  Spectacle  of  Jerusalem— Anger  of  Nicholas— Troops  set  in 
Motion— New  Mhilstry  In  England- Its  Trust  in  the  Czar— Secret 
Overtures  at  St  Petersburg  (1853)— The  "Sick  Man"— The  Czar 
suggests  a  Partition  of  Turkey— The  Word  of  a  "Gentleman*'— Lord 
Stratford  sent  to  Constagtinoplfr— Russia  preparing  for  a  Grand  Coup— 
Prince  MenschikofT  at  Constantinople— His  rude  Attitude— Colonel 
Rose  sends  for  the  British  Fleet— Admiral  Dundas  will  not  move, 
but  Prench  Fleet  sails  to  Salamis— Anger  of  Russia— Rumours  of  a 
Russian  Demand  for  a  Secret  Treaty— British  Ctovemment  Incredulous 
—Lord  Stratford  arrives  at  the  Porte— Interview  with  the  Sultan- His 
Tactics— Separates  Question  of  the  Holy  Places  from  the  Ulterior 
Demands— Settles  Question  of  the  Holy  Places— Prince  Menschikoff 
becomes  more  violent— Sends  in  an  Ultimatum— Lord  Stratford's 
Exertions— Ultimatum  Rejected— The  Prince  quits  Constantinople 
(May  7%  1858). 

Europe  was  allowed  secant  breathing-time  after  the 
wars  which  sprang  from  the  political  movements  of 
1848  had  come  to  an  end.  An  old  danger,  one  which  at 
intervals,  sometimes  as  a  grim  shadow,  sometimes  as  a 
near  reality,  had  threatened  the  general  peace,  appeared 
once  more.  In  1852  it  became  known  that  the  Emperors 
of  France  and  Bussia  were,  in  the  names  of  their  respec- 
tive (xhurches,  wrangling  over  the  Holy  Places.  The 
Prince-President  of  the  French  Eepublio  had  raised  the 
demon  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  policy  which 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  initiated  as  President  he  pur- 
sued with  fresh  vigour  when  he  became  Emperor.  That 
policy  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  directly  to  those 
great  events  which  we  know  under  the  collective  name 
of  the  Crimean  War. 

Europe  was  fSar  from  dreaming  that  she  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  convulsion.  The  waves  of  the  con- 
tinental revolutions  had  not,  it  is  true,  wholly  subsided, 
but  the  military  monarchies,  though  triumphant,  seemed 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  quench 
domestic  conflagrations.  France  appeared  to  be  wholly 
engrossed  in  her  own  affiEiirs ;  in  the  re-organisation  of 
her  somewhat  shattered  public  forces ;  in  the  improve- 
ment of  her  finances;  in  the  settiement  of  knotty 
questions  between  her  parliament  and  her  executive. 
Germany  was  prostrate  beneath  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  In  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  a  rigorous  system  of  despotism  was  forced, 
and  Italy  and  Hungary  were  groimd  down  by  an  ex- 
acting and  vexatious  tyranny.  Bussia  had  gained  in 
prestige  by  her  expedition  into  Himgary,  but  though 
she  had  expended  men  and  treasure,  still  the  formidable 
military  machine  constructed  by  tiie  Emperor  Nicholas 
remained  practically  whole.  Yet  men  hardly  looked  at 
that  epoch  for  an  aggressive  policy  at  the  hands  of 
Bussia.  England,  too,  was  thriving  and  pacific  Her 
dreams  were  wholly  of  peace.  Her  people  had  began  to 
imagine  that  war  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  the  nations 
would  be  rivals  no  more,  except  in  the  fields  of  com- 
merce, and  that  thenceforth  there  would  be  peace  in 
Europe,  if  not  good-will  among  men.     In  1850  the 


English  people  were  engaged  in  preparing  to  entertain 
the  world  at  a  Carnival  of  Commerce,  Art,  and  Inven- 
tion ;  the  brilliant  summer  of  1851  was  regarded  as  ilie 
beginning  of  a  new  era ;  and  the  delusion  was  scarcely 
dispelled  by  the  rude  and  sudden  blows  struck  at  the 
liberties  of  the  French  ere  the  year  had  closed,  and  by 
the  appearance  of  a  Bonaparte,  emerging  from  the  ruins, 
clothed  in  the  imperial  robes,  and  animated  by  the  tradi- 
tions, of  the  First  Napoleon. 

There  were  men,  indeed,  who  saw,  and  more  who  felt, 
that  Europe  had  come  under  new  conditions  of  existence. 
They  saw  and  felt  that  to  a  new  empire,  based  on  Napo- 
leonic ideas,  glory  of  some  kind  was  essential,  and  that, 
for  good  or  evil,  France  would,  in  future,  take  a  more 
active,  a  more  imperative,  perhaps  an  aggressive,  part 
in  public  affairs.  The  nation  desired  peace,  and  the 
Emperor  understood  the  desire  of  his  subjects,  as  w^as 
of  Europe,  when  he  said  the  empire  was  peace.  But, 
more  than  peace,  Frenchmen  desired  glory,  and  glory  of 
that  kind  which  springs  from  an  incessant  participation 
in  the  afiledrs  of  other  nations.  The  problem  which  tiie 
Emperor  had  to  solve  was,  how  to  create  material  pros- 
perity at  home  and  satisfy  the  national  craving  for  con- 
spicuous action  abroad.  These  signs  were  not  hidden 
from  the  meditative  few.  They  saw  the  new  force  whidi 
had  thrust  itself  into  that  combination  of  forces  called 
the  European  equilibrium.  They  dreaded  it  the  mote 
because  the  multitude,  absorbed  in  pressing  stroggjee, 
thought  of  it  lightly,  and  because  a  sovereign  like 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  treated  it  with  studied  contempt 
To  keen  eyes  there  was  ambitious  Bussia,  proud  of  her 
strength,  and  smiling  over  the  supposed  paralysis  of 
France ;  and  there  was  ambitious  France,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  unknown  gifts,  and  eager  to  force  from  the 
world  respect  and  fear ;  and  between  these  two  was 
Germany,  vast,  but  disjointed,  and  incapable  of  concerted 
action.  Turkey  was  looked  upon  by  most  men  as  a(k 
unto  death;  and  England,  half-disarmed,  irresolute  of 
purpose,  was  busied  in  securing  free  trade,  and  just 
awakening  from  dreams  of  perpetual  peace.  There  was 
a  vague,  but  not  general  presentiment,  thlit  tempests  were 
at  hand,  but  none  foresaw  that,  when  the  clouds  broke 
over  us,  France  would  be  our  ally  and  Bussia  our  foe. 

Yet  towards  that  oonsunmiation  events  were  rapidly 
tending.  It  so  chanced  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
owed  his  election,  in  great  part,  to  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  the  French  clergy.  It  also  haj^ned  that  the 
French  clergy  writhed  under  the  humiliation  implied  in 
the  superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  orthodox.  Greek 
Church  in  Jerusalem.  Now  it  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  his  tenure  of  power  that  the  Emperor  should  **  restore 
France  to  her  rank  in  Europe,"  as  it  was  called;  tiiat  is, 
should  not  only  aggrandise  her  influence,  and  make  her 
feared  and  respected,  but  should  bring  her  vast  power  to 
bear,  visibly  and  emphatically,  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  assume  somewhat  of  the  position  of  an  arbiter  of 
her  destiny.  It  is  a  settled  maxim  that  a  usurper  looks 
to  foreign  wars  for  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  and 
strives  to  hide  the  dark  past  in  the  blaze  of  new-won 
glories.     The  Emperor  Napoleon  comprehended  fully 
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ilie  necefisitiee  of  his  position.  Moreover,  they  harmo- 
sised  with  his  own  ohEiaoter.  He  had  educated  himself 
sednlonsly  for  the  office  to  which,  by  patience  and  craft, 
he  had  attained.  He  had  studied  more  deeply  than  any 
man  the  career  of  Napoleon  I.  He  knew  its  strong  and 
its  weak  points.  He  desired  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  the  task  of  rocoTering  some  of  the  ground  lost  in 
1814  and  1815.  But  he  had  a  delicate  game  to  play,  for 
!  all  the  powers  suspeoted  him.  One  of  the  disadyantages 
,  of  the  First  Napoleon  was,  that  he  could  not  conciliate 
England.  The  Third  Napoleon  determined  that  he 
'  would  not  sufiCer  ^om  a  similar  miefortune,  and  with 
infinite  art  he  contrived  to  bring  about  an  Anglo-French 
alliance.  Yet,  having  to  please  his  jealous  subjects  as 
well  as  his  suspidous  allies,  he  w^as  bound  to  pursue  an 
iod^endent  policy,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  England 
fbUowed  the  lead  of  France.  It  needed  a  sure  judg- 
mant  to  ohooae  a  field  of  aotion,  one  tiiot  would  bring 
satfCMs  ef  some  kind,  without  alarming  other  states. 
Ihe  DosapkK  Bastem  Question  was  found  to  afford  the 
q^ortnnity.for  display,  and  the  ambition  of  Hie  French 
Ghmch  indicated  the  part  of  ihe  Eastern  Question  on 
which  it  would  "be  most  convenient  to  lay  hands.  The 
Empeier  resolved  to  .re-asiert  the  lapsed  supremacy  of 
^  Latin  Church  in  the  Christian  temples  and  grottoes 
of  Palestine. 

Now  England,  as  a  Protestant  power,  had  no  special  in- 
terest, eertainly  none  worth  fighting  for,  in  ihe  squabbles 
of  tiie  liwal  Qhurohes  of  Borne  and  Russia.  Turkey, 
as  a  Moslem  power,  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  save 
the  important  oose  of  keeping  ihe  peace  at  those  holy 
seasons  when  Greek  and  Homan  entered  on  the  ssujred 
spots  whore  Christ  preached  good- will  among  men.  But 
be&.Thntkey  and  England  had  an  interest  in  preventing 
a  diqmle  between  two  churches  from  becoming  a  battle 
ibrpc^itkal  inflnenise  between  two  powers,  both  of  whom 
weie  "vsry  much  of  this  world.  And  Austria,  although 
she  ocraldnot  JeoI  to  sympathise  with  the  Latins,  looked 
with  alazm  upon  any  quarrel  which  threatened  ihe 
integrity  of  Turkey.  It  was  therefore  certain  that  if 
the  demands  of  the  French  ruler  led  to  a  severe  diplo- 
mat strugi^e,  Austria  would  be  found  on  the  side  of 
Tingknd  and  Turkey ;  because  Austria  was  vitally 
interistsd  in  preserving  her  influence  in  the  valley  of 
the  I>amibe,  and  England  was  vitally  interested  in 
FTOS«rvxng  hers  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  idBQte  fwas  another  power  whose  ambition,  if  not 
whose  interest,  led  her  counter  alike  to  England, 
Aostria,  Fvanco,  and  Turkey.  Bussia  desired  to  issue 
fimaiher  ioy  realm.  She  longed  for  dominion  over 
sunny  lands  and  seas  open  to  her  ships  throughout  the 
year.  As  her  people  turn  their  eyes  towards  Jerusalem, 
soherxulerstuni  theirs  towards  Constantinople.  The 
Buasian  x>ea8ant  dreams  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
shrines,  the  Buisian  monarch  dreams  of  a  march  to 
Bysantiirm.  For  a  hundred  years,  without  a  serious 
check,  succeesive  Czars  have  pressed  on  steadily  towards 
a  goal  onoe  marked  on  the  mile-stones  of  the  steppes. 
Catherine,  Paul,  Alexander  I.,  Nicholas,  each  added 
provinces  or  points  of  Tontage  to  the  southern  frontiers 


of  the  empire ;  each  attacked  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia;  each  vexed,  and  threatened,  and  fought  her  by  sea 
and  land.    They  won  the  Crimea ;  they  occu|ned  Georgia, 
and  the  head  of  the  Euphrates  valley;  they  took  post  in 
the  delta  of  the  Danube;  ihey  oovcfTed  the  Black  Sea 
with  ships  of  war;  they  dictated  peace  at  Saniardji,  at 
Bucharest,  at  Adrianople.    Their  policy  was  to  obtain 
the  headship  over  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  to  take 
such  positions,  and  hold  them  with  such  forces,  as  would 
enable  them  to  seize  the  coveted  prize — Constantinople, 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Dardanelles — at  any  moment. 
Europe  had  long  seen  the  growing  ^danger,  but  had  done 
nothing  to  ward  it  off.    The  German  and  the  Western 
Powers,  irritated  but  helpless,  looked  on  while  Diebitch 
marched  to  Adrianople  in  1828,  and  connived  at  the 
peace  he  was  allowed,  by  sheer  ^frontery,  to  force  from 
the  Sultan.    Lord  Aberdeen,  who  ihen  would  not,  or 
could  not,  aid  the  Turks,  contented  himself  by  writing  a 
masterly  criticism  on  the  peace,  showing  how  fuUy  he 
saw  the  peril  which  he  had  not  the  heart  to  encounter. 
The  only  time  when  Europe  seemed  to  be  tmited  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  Turkey,  an  effort  in  which  Bussia 
joined,  was  when  Mehemet  Ali  had  nearly  dismembered 
the  empire ;  and  to  that  effort  France  was  not  a  party. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  separate  policy  pursued  by  Fnaice  in 
1840  which  made  the  Emperor  Nicholas  disregard  that 
nation  in  the  calculations  he  made  in  1844  and  1853. 
For  Nicholas  had  long  made  light  of  the  power  of 
France.      With  reluctance  he  had  recognised  Louis 
Philippe,  and  it  seemed  as  if  no  power  on  earth  could 
make  hxm  address  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  st3ie  sanctioned 
by  usage.    The  Czar  called  him  his  **  good  friend,"  not 
his  "brother,"  in  violation  of  the  usage  which  makes 
sovereigns  all  brothers  or  sisters.    So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  not  admit  Louis  Napoleon  into  the 
royal  circle,  but  kept  him  on  its  verge.     There  was 
more  of  pride  than  prudence,  more  of  passion  than 
sagacity,  in  this  act  of  sovereign  rudeness,  and  while 
France   resented   the   known  contempt  of  the  Czar 
for  her  voice  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  was  certain  to 
resent  the  slight  put  upon  him.    In  1844,  the  Czar,  be- 
lieving he  had  secured  the  subservience  of  Anstria  and 
Prussia,  half  disclosed  an  intention  to  tempt  England 
witii  offers  of  a  share  in  the  spoil  of  the  dismembered 
Turkish  empire,  and  although  he  met  with  a  plain 
rebuff  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
remembering  what  occurred  in  1828,  he  did  not  scruple, 
in  1853,  to  aj^roach  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  with 
a  distinct  offer  of  specified  provinces,  intimating  that  so 
long  as  England  agreed  with  him,  it  was  indifferent  to  him 
what  France  thou^t  of  the  transaction ;  and  while  he 
alleged  that  he  was  sure  of  Austria,  he  did  not  even 
deign  to  mention  Prussia — a  sign  that  he  believed  he 
carried  her  proxy  in  the  pocket  of  his  nniform.  Whether 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  acquainted  with  the  designs 
of  the  Czar  npon  Turkey  or  not,  it  is  of  little  importance. 
The  policy  he  developed  was  precisely  that  which  he 
might   have    adopted   had   he   known   how  anxious 
Nicholas  was  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  England  in 
his  schemes.    He  set  about  thwarting  the  policy  of 
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Bussia  in  the  East,  and  selected  a  point  of  attack,  wliicli, 
while  it  brought  him  directly  into  collision  with  the  Czar, 
did  not  rouse  the  hostility  of  any  other  power.  He 
aimed  at  a  weak  part  in  the  Bussian  system,  the 
Christian  protectorate,  founding  his  claims  upon  a  treaty 
obtained  from  the  Porte  more  than  a  century  before,  and 
almost  forgotten.  The  claims  were  indefeasible ;  but  it 
was  their  characteristic  that  they  excited  the  wrath  of 
Nicholas  and  stirred  him  to  action,  not  only  because 
they  touched  Ins  pride  as  a  pontiff,  but  because  the 
wound  was  made  by  a  power  which  he  had  contemned. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  while  it  was  the  proyooative 
policy  of  France  which  lighted  the  torch,  it  was  the 
passion  and  obstinacy  of  Bussia  which  fiEinned  it  into  a 
devouring  flame,  threatening  at  one  moment  to  involye 
the  whole  of  Europe,  but  finally  concentrating  in  the 
Crimea,  and  there  consuming  the  hoarded  means  of 
executing  the  cherished  projects  of  every  Bussian  sove- 
reign since  Catherine. 

The  first  movement  of  France  in  this  Eastern  Ques- 
tion was  made  in  1850.  The  Latin  priests  in  Jerusalem 
were  always  clamouring  against  their  rivals,  and  a 
fresh  complaint  reaching  Paris,  the  Prince-President 
directed  his  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  (General  Aupick, 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  in  favour  of  the 
Latin  Church,  obtained  in  1740.  The  gist  of  the 
grievance  was  that,  by  Bussian  influence,  and  by  de- 
grees, the  Greeks  had  gained  possession  pf  certain 
churches  and  other  holy  places,  in  contravention  of  this 
treaty,  and  by  the  connivance  of  the  Porte.  And  it 
was  natural  that  as,  since  1740,  Bussia  had  exercised  a 
greater  pressure  on  the  Porte  than  France,  so  she  had 
brought  it  to  bear  to  exact  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
priests  of  her  faith,  and  give  them  a  predominance  at 
the  holy  shrines.  For  a  century  France  had  acquiesced ; 
but  in  1850  the  country  had  fallen  under  a  ruler  more 
active  in  the  employment  of  French  power  than 
any  ruler  since  Louis  XIV.,  except  Napoleon  L, 
and,  for  purposes  almost  personal,  he  determined  that 
France  should  acquiesce  no  longer.  At  that  moment, 
however,  Louis  Napoleon  had  not  seated  himself  on  the 
throne — ^indeed,  he  had  not  seated  himself  securely  in 
the  presidential  chair.  He  was  engaged  deeply  in  a 
plot  to  seize  sovereign  power  in  France,  and  he  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  task  of  recovering  Latin  supremacy 
in  Palestine.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  at  ^l»i« 
period  the  President  had  any  decided  intentions.  The 
clerical  party  in  France  were  gratified  by  the  mere 
knowledge  that  General  Aupick  had  raised  the  question 
of  the  holy  shrines  at  the  instance  of  the  President. 
Throughout  tiie  year  1850  nothing  was  done  of  a 
serious  character.  The  French  Minister  made  demands, 
and  the  Porte  evaded  them  as  best  it  might.  But  in  the 
very  beginning  of  1851,  General  Aupick  imparted  new 
life  to  the  negotiations.  M.  de  Titoff,  the  Bussian 
Minister,  struck  into  the  fray,  and  warned  the  Porte 
that  he  should  insist  on  the  status  quo.  Then  General 
Aupick  grew  still  warmer  in  his  language,  and  the 
Austrian  Minister  supported  him.  In  the  spring,  the 
Marquis  de   Lavalette,    a   more  energetic,  indeed,  a 


"  zealous  "  man,  replaced  (General  Aupick  as  the  re- 
presentative of  France  at  the  Porte,  and  in  his  hands 
the  business  soon  began  to  make  progress.    Dming  this 
period  the   English  Minister,  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
acting   on   instructions  frt)m  home,  held  quite  aloof 
from  the  disputes,  and  contented  himself  with  watch- 
ing closely  the  contest  between  the  Porte  and  the 
French  Minister.     He  thought  that  the  Porte  wonld 
not  give  way  imless  forced,  and  the  Emperor  of  Bnssia 
was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  strength  of  his  in- 
fluence at  Constantinople,  that  he  felt  convinced  that  no 
change  in  the  matter  of  the  holy  shrines  would  occoi. 
But  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  he  was 
mistaken.      Li    the    autumn    of   1851    the    EngUsh 
Minister  began  to  see  the  gravity  of  the  contest  going 
on  under  his  eyes ;  for  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  grow- 
ing impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Porte  in  according  his 
demands,  talked  in  a  menacing  tone  of  the  use  that 
France  could  make  of  the  strong  fleet  then  assembled 
at  Toulon.    It  was  at  this  moment,  November,  1851,  that 
the  quarrel  visibly  assumed  the  character  of  a  struggle 
between  France  and  Bussia  for  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople and  throughout  the  East.    This  is  the  cardinal 
fact  to  be  borne  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  throughout 
these  transactions.    It  is  the  key  to  what  followed ;  and 
our  narrative  will  show  how  the  conflict  deepened  in 
intensity,  until  it  ended  in  war. 

The   Turks,    having   no   interest    in    the    religions 
question,  proposed  various  arrangements,  which  proved 
agreeable   to   neither  party.     When    something  like 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  had  been  arranged,  a  strong 
letter    from    the   Emperor   Nicholas    to    the   Snltan 
forced  the  Porte  to  retract  it.    Learning  this,  M.  do 
Lavalette  said  that  his  Government  having  embarked  in 
the  question,  could  not  stop  short  under  the  dictation  of 
Bussia.    The  Bussian  Emperor  would  not  desist  from 
opposition  at  the  dictation  of  France.     Each  presented 
himself  to  the  Sultan,  one  with  the  treaty  of  1740,  the 
charter  of  the  Latins ;  the  other  with  documents,  ante- 
cedent and  subsequent  to  that  date,  embodying  con- 
cessions made  to  the  Greeks.    The  Porte,  desirous  of 
satisfying  both  the  powerful  complainants,  exhausted 
its  ingenuity  in  devices,  yielding  now  to  Bussian,  now 
to  French  menaces,  and  looking  keenly  for  assurances 
of  support  in  the  event  of  danger.    The  Turks  consulted 
Sir  Stratford  Canning;   but  he  was   powerless  to  aid 
them,  for  his  Government  had  determined  to  take  no 
part.    Nevertheless,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  preci- 
pitate action  on  all  sides,  on  a  question  **  involving  little 
more  than  a  religious  sentiment,  and  the  application  of 
a  treaty  permitted  to  be  more  or  less  in  abeyance  for  a 
century."    He  was  only  partially  successful,  for  M.  de 
Lavalette  continued  to  talk  of  breaking  off  negotiations 
imless  his  demands  were  complied  with,  and  H.  de 
Titoff  stood  out  against  any  alteration  of  the  stains  guo. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  in  general  terms 
the  exact  nature  of  a  dispute  so  **  vexatious  and  unin- 
teresting," yet  so  dangerous  to  the  Porte,  and  so  full  of 
trouble  for  Europe.  There  are  at  Jerusalem  certain  holy 
places — churches,  grottoes,  tombs,  and  gardens.    Under 
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flieyague  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1740,  the  French  Go- 
yemmeiit  daimed  at  first  possession  of  the  greater 
numlwr  of  these  on  behalf  of  the  Latins.  Whatever 
majhave  been  the  case  in  1740,  in  1850  these  places 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  whose  pilgrims  resorted 
to  them  in  great  numbers;  whereas,  as  Count  Nesselrode 
remarked,  sarcastically,  the  Latin  pilgrims  were  repre- 
sented by  **  occasional  Boman  Catholic  tourists."  The 
Bossian  Emperor  saw  in  the  demand  of  France  both 
an  attempt  to  humiliate  his  co-religionists,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  diminifth  his  political  influence  in  Turkey. 
Hence  he  insisted  on  the  status  quo.    But  while  there 


Holy  Places,  through  the  medium,  first  of  a  mixed,  and 
finally  of  a  Mussulman  commission,  and  on  the  basis  of 
their  reports  arrived  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  satisfactory 
decision.  The  Latins  were  to  have  a  key  of  each  of  the 
gates  of  the  great  church  of  Bethlehem,  '^  as  of  old," 
and  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  officiate  once  a  year  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Yirgin.  They  were  also  to  be 
allowed  to  replace  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  a 
silver  star,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  similar  to  one 
formerly  there.  At  the  same  time  the  Greeks  were  to 
be  admitted  to  officiate  in  the  Mosque  of  ihe  Mount  of 
Olives.    And  on  this  basis,  at  the  beginning  of  1852,  by 


LOUIS  KAPOLSON. 


^M  a  legal  right  at  the  back  of  the  French  demand, 

^^ocauito  it  rested  on  an  unabrogated  treaty,  there  was 

^y  a  moral  right  on  the  side  of  Bussian  resistance, 

iecaase,  though  the  Cbeeks  had  possession  and  usage, 

tbey  had  no  treaty  rights  in  the  French  sense.    Never- 

thaleas,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Porte  could  ignore  its 

^nm  acts  in  £sivour  of  the  Greeks  during  a  whole  cen- 

tmy,  and  consequently  it  would  not  admit  the  French 

^h^ma  in  their  full  extent.     Indeed,  M.  de  Lavalette, 

"vary  eager  for  the  glorification  of  France,  but  not  bur- 

^ined  with  excessive  religious  zeal,  soon  saw  the  pro- 

ynetf  of  reducing  his  demands.     The  Porte  applied 

^haeii  to  the  investigation  of  the  whole  history  of  the 

X6d,— NlW  9BBII8. 


the  exertions  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  the  questions  at  issue 
seemed  to  be  settled,  and  the  Porte  embodied  the  whole 
of  the  arrangements  respecting  the  Holy  Places  in  an 
"imperial finnan  invested  with  a  hatti-scherif."  The 
TurHsh  Ministers  hoped  that  both  parties  would  be 
satisfied  by  concessions. 

This  was  a  delusion.  M.  de  Lavalette  took  umbrage 
at  the  firman.  To  his  mind  it  denied,  practically,  the 
right  of  France  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  made  out  to  be 
valueless  the  musty  old  treaty  of  1740,  furbished  up  for 
the  occasion.  Fresh  mutterings  were  heard  in  the  em- 
bassies. Sir  Stratford  Canmng  had  come  home,  but 
Colonel  Eose  warned  Lord  MalmesbHry,  then  Foreign 
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Minister,  of  the  comiBg  storm.  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhuys, 
on  the  part  of  France,  was  willing  to  accept  from  the 
Porte  a  declaration  that  it  was  not  intended  to  say  any- 
thing in  the  firman  at  yariance  with  the  promises  made 
to  M.  de  Lavalette.  But  Lord  Malmesbury  was  warned 
hy  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  British  envoy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that  serious  consequences  would  follow 
such  a  step,  as  the  Eussian  Government  would  uphold 
the  firman,  and  resent  any  successful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government  to  modify  or  explain 
xiway  that  document.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  would  not 
permit  his  rights  to  be  encroached  upon.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  the  strife  still  preserved  its  old  political  cha- 
racter, and  that  his  jealousy  of  Franco  rendered  the 
Eussian  Czar  as  intractable  as  ever.  The  Porte  did 
what  the  French  desired,  and  gave  the  assurances 
deemed  to'  bo  satisfactory;  once  more  the  Ministers 
congratulated  each  other  on  the  termination  of  tite 
quarrel,  and  once  more  it  broke  forth  again. 

For  the  Porte,  in  its  trepidation,  ga-ve  ^anflklfimg 
pledges  to  the  fighting  embassies.  In  giving  the  assur- 
ance which  calmed  for  a  time  the  abounding  z«al  of  M. 
de  Lavalette,  the  Porte  promised  that  the  firman  should 
not  be  publicly  read,  but  simply  registered.  The  Eussian 
chargS  d'affaires  got  wind  of  this,  and  insisted,  with 
ciTcct,  that  the  firman  should  be  read.  M.  de  Larvalette, 
hearing  probably  that  the  Porte  had  promised  M.  de 
Titoff,  months  before,  that  the  key  of  the  **  great  door" 
of  the  Church  at  Bethlehem  should  Bot  be  given  to  tbe 
Latins,  became  very  keen  in  lu  iirfBUUitikang  tD  tite 
French  Consul  to  see  that  it  iras  gnmi  iip.  IL  de 
Lavalette  became  very  violent.  "  BE©  smm  thaa  CBoe,** 
wrote  Colonel  Eose  in  November,  **ta3ked  olihBM^fpmr- 
ance  of  a  French  fieet  off  Jafia  (ia.  caae  tSie  stitpulafciaBUs 
wore  not  fulfilled),  and  once  he  ifflndwi  to  a  Freodii 
occupation  of  Jerusalem,  *wkaai«'  he  saad,  'we  shall 
have  all  the  sanctuaries.' "  Oolonol  Ssse  judged  cor- 
rectly the  real  character  of  this  noaniaaEty  r6i3ig;Loas  otmr- 
fiict,  when  he  said  it  was  ^  a  Txtal  rtra^;g3B  beteeeii 
France  and  Eussia  for  poliincal  iniflnfflwfi,  at  iha  Itaote's 
cost,  in  her  dominions.''  AmL  hd  paaated  the^  rimrftinp. 
of  the  Sultan,  with  great  ince,  whai  he  mdd^  **  13» 
Sultan  is  required  to  be  a  jndge,  and  td  daoMb  im.  "fltts 
dispute ;  but,  so  far  from  having  judioiiil  independence 
and  immimity,  His  Majesty  is  coerced  and  humiliated 
before  his  subjects  by  menaces,  forced  to  give  contradic- 
tory and  dishonouring  decisions,  and  then  accused  of 
perfidy  by  those  who  have  driven  him  into  it."  Here 
we  have  manifestly  a  true  picture  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Turk,  but  we  have  also  a  true  picture  of  the  insolent 
ambition  of  two  strong  states.  The  Porte  could  not 
serve  two  masters,  each  of  whom  was  bent  on  having 
his  win  obeyed,  each  of  whom  had  fleets  and  armies, 
wherewith  one  could  threaten  Syria  and  the  whole 
Levant,  but  the  other  could  appear  off  Constantinople 
itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  Turkish  Gt)vemment  tried  to  ap- 
pease France  without  offending  Eussia.  In  the  autumn 
of  1852  there  was  a  striking  spectacle  at  Jerusalem. 
Afif  Bey  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  inform  the 


contending  Churches  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  middle  of  October  he  went  in  state 
to  meet  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  patriarchs,  and , 
under  the  great  dome,  in  fix)nt  of  the  Holy  Sepnldire, 
the  whole  party  refreshed  themselves  with  pipes  and 
sherbet;  the  French  Consul,  Botta,  and  the  Eussian 
Consul-General,  Easily,  being  present  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. But  Afif  Bey  did  nothing  except  declare  how 
desirous  the  Sultan  was  to  gratify  all  classes  of  hie  sub- 
jects. Next  he  invited  "  aU  the  parties,"  writes  Consul 
Finn,  "  to  meet  him  in  the  Church  of  the  Yirgm,  near 
Gethsemane.  There  he  read  an  order  from  the  Sultan 
for  permitting  the  Latins  to  celebrate  mass  once  a  year, 
but  requirmg  the  altar  and  its  ornaments  to  remain  un- 
disturbed." The  object  of  this  was  to  please  the  Greeb 
and  afi5x>nt  the  Latins.  "  No  sooner  were  these  words 
uttered  than  the  Latins,  who  had  come  to  receive  their 
triumph  over  the  Orientals,  broke  out  into  loudexckma- 
tums  of  the  impossibility  of  celebrating  mass  upon  a 
scflKsmatie  slab  of  marble,  with  a  covering  of  silk  and 
gold  infitead  of  plain  linen,  among  schismatic  vases,  and 
before  a  crucifix  which  has  the  feet  separated  instead  of 
nailed  one  over  the  other."  Nor  were  the  Greeks  more 
satisfied.  Afif  Bey  in  the  tumult  had  ridden  off,  but 
M.  Easily  pursued  him,  and  demanded  the  public  read- 
ing of  the  firman,',  which  was  understood  to  dedar©  tho 
lislan  pJftiTng  to  t^e  shrines  null  and  void.  Afif  Bey 
pretendad  not  to  know  what  firman  was  meant,  then 
saad  he  had  no  ci^y  of  it,  then  no  directions  to  read  it. 
Thxus  ho£h  partus  irare  angered :  the  Latins  because 
the  key  was  wiMwld,  the  Greeks  because  the  firman  wa^ 
not  read ;  maSL  IC.  Botlia  and  K.  Basily  appealed  at  once, 
and  in  iMMte,  to  ihar  6tdjs&  at  Constantinople.  It  wai 
these  pcoeeediiigs,  aaamng  out  of  the  irreconcilable 
hoeiality  «f  Saseia  and  Fiance,  which  led  to  fresh  threats 
JbooQ.  ^UBor  xeipfirtive  envc^  at  the  Porte.  Tn&i 
Eff(mdl  aoui  Ifae  Oaamd  Yizier,  driven  hither  and  ihither 
by  the  yiokaoM  ci  ^m  diepotants,  resolved,  come  what 
might,  to  BttflBB  aao.  ^mS.  «f  tiie  business.  They  gave  up 
^le  kejn  i»ihe  Lifins,  thiy  caused  the  -silver  star  to  be 
placed  is.  '&b  gsote,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  with  much 
jwiiiiii  but  qaiefSy,  and  in  a  business-like  way,  and  they 
CMuad  Ito  £rmaii  to  be  read.  Had  there  been  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  French  or  Eussian^Govemments,  here 
the  matter  should  have  endeii ;  but  neither  had  triumphed 
sufficiently  over  the  other,  and  the  quarrel  did  not  come 
to  an  end. 

And  here,  at  tho  beginning  of  December,  1852,  ve 
find  the  origin  of  that  now  famous  demand  for  a  pro- 
tectorate over  all  tho  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,  whichi 
when  adv?.nced  by  Prince  Menschikoff,  led  at  once  to 
war.  The  claim  purported  to  be  based  on  the  treaty 
of  Kainardji,  but  that  treaty  expressly  limited  the 
Eussian  Protectorate  to  two  chapels— one  in  the  Eussian 
Legation,  the  other  a  chapel  to  be  built  in  Gulata.  Thijs 
baseless  demand  irritated  the  French,  frightened  the 
Turks,  and  filled  the  English  with  apprehension.  But 
it  was  not  then  pressed.  Another  incident  occorred, 
showing  the  critical  temper  of  the  time.  The  Porte  was 
at  war  with  tho  tribes  who  inhabit  Montenegro,  but 
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who  lire  mainly  on  plunder.  Austria,  affecting  to  see 
danger  to  herself  in  the  continuance  of  a  contest  so  near 
her  frontier,  sent  Count  Leiningen  to  Constantinople, 
with  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  cessation  of  the  war. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  a  Russian  project ; 
/or  the  Czar  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  that  Austria  would 
do  all  he  desired  in  the  Eastern  question ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  Austrian  demand  made,  than  he  supported  it. 
But  the  Porte,  beset  by  enemies,  determined  wisely  to 
satisfy  Austria,  and  thus  to  deprive  Russia  of  any  pre- 
text for  hostilities  on  that  score.  Russia  was  baffled,  but 
not  diverted  firom  her  purpose ;  for  the  Emperor  now 
began  to  be  impassioned,  to  feel  the  sting  of  French 
nvalry,  and  to  commit  himself  almost  too  deeply  to 
recede.  In  yague,  but  menacing  tenns,  he  declared  that 
the  Porte  should  be  required  to  fulfil  its  engagements 
with  him,  and  to  that  end  he  set  troops  in  motion.  '*  It 
was  necessary  that  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  should  be 
supported  by  a  demonstration  of  force,''  and  he  prepared 
for  a  violent  struggle.  Two  corps  (TarmSe,  above  100,000 
men,  were  ordered  to  march  towards  the  fixjntier  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  statesmen;  but  the 
attention  of  the  great  European  public  was  not  turned 
towards  the  East.    In  England,  the  strife  of  parties  had 
led  to  the  downJEill  of  the  Tories,  and  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lord  Aberdeen  Jbecame  the  head 
of  a  new  Cabinet,  in  which  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister 
was  filled,  not  by  Lord  Palmerston,  but  by  Lord  John 
BusselL     The  lEmperor  conceived  great  hopes  of  sup- 
port from  the  new  British  Government;    the  British 
public  looked  foj  social  reforms  from  a  composite  Cabinet 
which  unquestionably  included  in  itself  the  ablest  ser- 
vants of  the  State.    If  the  people  thought  of  danger,  it 
vas  danger  from  France,  for  the  Prince  President  had 
made  hfm<ift1f  Emperor;  and  a  desire  to  see  a  completion 
of  economical  reforms  was  mingled  with  a  determination 
to  look  to  the  defences. of  the  nation.     Mr.  Gladstone 
▼as  meditating  a  budget  which  should  control  the  course 
of  our  financial  and  fiscal  policy  for  seven  years,  and  the 
pubUc  shared  his  anticipations;  but  side  by  side  with 
this  great  peace  budget,  the  causes  of  a  costly  war  were 
growing  with  a  rapid  growth.    Ministers  were  not,  and 
could  not  be,  blind  to  the  perils  which  threatened  peace ; 
hut,  as  will  be  seen,  they  placed  an  unfounded  reliance 
on  the  personal  honour  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
thoy  did  not  appreciate  the  provocative  policy  of  France. 
Yet  whatever  qualms  of  apprehension  they  may  have 
Mi,  they  oarefdlly  kept  to  themselves,  and  even  so  late 
^  April,  1853,  Jjord  Clarendon  assured  Parliament  that 
ad  regarded  Turkey  there  was  no  danger  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  being  disturbed. 

Yet  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  30th  of 
April  the  British  Government  had  become  possessed  of 
£u^  which  should  have  clouded  their  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions— ^fSacts  which  shoula  have  revealed  to  them  the 
intensity  of  the  strife  between  Bussia  and  France,  the 
insidious  conduct  of  the  latter,  the  fraud  and  the  ambition 
^  the  former — the  weakness  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
:xtreme  probability  that  the  contending  Powers  would 


not  rest  content  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Whether 
the  British  GFovemment  could  have  prevented  the  out- 
break of  war  is  doubtful,  but  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  having  failed 
to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  disputants,  and  to 
foresee  the  consequences  of  their  strife. 

For  the  conflict,  hitherto  confined  to  Constantinople, 
was  transferred  for  a  time  to  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  did  not  improve  by  its  extension. 
Lord  Cowley  suggested  direct  negotiations  between 
France  and  Eussia.  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  but 
it  only  served  to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  two 
Courts,  and  it  was  open  to  the  objection,  that  it  took  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Porte  a  question  which  nearly  con- 
cerned its  sovereignty.  This  was  met  by  the  device  of 
requesting  the  Porte  to  sanction  such  an  arrangement 
as  the  two  Courts  might  recommend  in  common.  It 
had  no  other  result  than  the  exchange  of  sharp  observa- 
tions between  Count  Nosselrode  and  General  de  Castel- 
bajac.  For  Eussia  had  determined  on  a  totally  different 
course.  The  Emperor  resolved  to  treat  directly  with 
the  Porte,  and  obtain  from  the  Porte  his  demands. 

The  first  warning  of  this  line  of  conduct  reached  Lord 
John  Eussell  on  the  23rd  of  January,  and  the  next  day 
Baron  Brunnow  handed  in  a  despatch,  dated  January  14, 
which  disclosed  the  temper  of  the  Eussian  Government, 
if  not  the  scope  of  its  designs.  In  this  important  docu- 
ment Coimt  Nesselrode  pointed  out  that  the  question 
had  undergone  a  total  change.  The  French  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  had  ''triumphed."  Not  only  had 
<'  the  firman,  sanctioned  by  the  Sultan's  hatti-scherif, 
not  been  executed  at  Jerusalem,"  but  it  had  been 
**  treated  with  derision  by  his  Highness's  Ministers.  To 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  Greek  population,"  con- 
tinued Count  Nesselrode,  "  the  key  of  the  Church  of 
Bethlehem  has  been  made  over  to  the  Latins,  so  as 
publicly  to  demonstrate  their  religious  supremacy  in 
the  East."  This  language  showed  that  Eussia  still 
resented  vehemently  the  infraction  of  the  siatua  quo.  And 
the  subsequent  language  revealed  a  determined  purposo 
to  exact  ample  reparation.  *  *  The  mischief  then  is  done , 
M.  le  Baron,"  the  Eussian  Minister  went  on,  **and 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  preventing  it.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  remedy  it.  The  immunities  of  tho 
orthodox  religion,  which  have  been  injured,  tho 
promise  which  the  Sultan  had  solemnly  given  to  tho 
Emperor,  and  which  has  been  violated,  require  somo 
reparation.  We  must  labour  to  obtain  it."  And  then 
come  fierce  attacks  on  the  violent  conduct  of  the  French 
Government — which  used  the  cannon  as  its  first  argu- 
ment, which  risked  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Emperor  of  Eussia  would  not  take  that  course.  Ho 
desired  to  mfvi^tr^^i"  the  independence  of  the  Sultan 
against  foreign  dictation.  He  would  make  *  *  one  further^ 
one  last  conciliatory  endeavour; "  but  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  Government  which  presented  its  least  demands 
at  the  cannon's  mouth— "  a  Government  accustomed  to  act 
by  surprises  " — ^he  would  take  precautionary  measures, 
that  is,  he  would  move  his  troops  up  to  tho  frontier. 
England  was  advised  to  dispel  the  panio  fear  of  tho 
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Turks,  and  to  bring  back  the  French  Cabinet  to  prudent 
counsels.  Now,  what  could  language  of  this  kind  mean, 
except  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  was  possessed  by  pas- 
sion, and  that  ho  was  resolved  on  a  victory  over  France, 
or  a  quarrel  with  her  ?  The  Aberdeen  Cabinet  did  not  so 
road  the  despatch.  Lord  John  Russell  complied  with 
the  advice  it  contained.  He  wrote  a  soothing  letter  to 
Colonel  Eose;  and,  through  Lord  Cowley,  he  pointed 
out  how  Franco  had  troubled  the  relations  of  friendly 
powers,  and  had  used  menaces  to  enforce  demands  upon 
tho  Poi-te.  Then  he  informed  Lord  Cowley  that  the 
Government  would  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
question;  that  it  disapproved  of  threats,  and  still  more 
of  the  employment  of  force;  and  that  "both  parties 
should  be  told,  that  if  they  were  aincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Porte,  they  ought  to  abstain  from  the  employment  oi 
any  means  calculated  to  display  the  weakness  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Above  all,  they  ought  to  refrain  from 
putting  armies  and  fleets  in  motion  for  the  purpoae  of 
making  the  Tomb  of  Christ  a  cause  of  quarrel  among 
Christians."  The  French  Government  appears  to  have 
seen  more  deeply  into  the  controversy,  or  to  have  known 
bettor  in  what  directions  it  was  going;  for,  on  the  very 
day  when  Lord  John  EusseU  was  penning  this  letter  of 
^;i:ood  counsel,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  telling  Lord 
Cowley  that  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  **  the 
two  Governments  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding  as  to  what  their  commcHi  policy 
should  be  under  every  contingency  which  might  happen 
to  Turkey;"  and  that  "the  first  objeet  should  be  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  Lord 
John  answered  this  overture,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  saying,  it  was  desirable  that "  some  understand- 
ing should  be  arrived  at  between  the  great  powers  on 
this  important  sulgect" — a  repty  which  was  quite 
satisfiEkctory  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  And  at  this  very 
time,  as  we  shaU  notice  at  more  length  presently,  the 
Eussian  Emx>eror  was  taking  most  unusual  steps  on  his 
side  to  draw  England  into  an  alliance  with  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  France.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  to  form  no  exclusive  alliance  with 
any  power  on  the  Eastern  Question,  but  the  vehemence 
of  the  Czar  soon  drove  the  English  ministers  closer  and 
closer  to  France.  Meantime  it  ws^  the  cue  of  the  Eussian 
diplomatists  to  talk  softly  and  affeot  ignorance ;  and  this 
mildness  was  all  the  more  remarkable  since  it  was 
accompanied  by  concurrent  testimony  that  fleets  were 
fitting  out  in  Bebastopol  and  Niocdaief,  and  armies  were 
concentrating  a  few  miles  from  the  M<^davian  frontier. 

The  real  policy  of  the  Czar  was  steadily  developing 
itself.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  1853,  that  Count 
Nesselrode  informed  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Czar  to  send  Prince  M^isdukoff  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  at  the  same  time  gave  assurances  that  the 
Prince  would  be  provided  with  instructions  of  a  concilia- 
tory nature;  and  that  *' although  bred  to  arms,"  the 
n^fotiator  was  ''  animated  by  intentions  the  most 
pacific."  A  few  days  later  Count  Nesselrode  again 
declared  that  the  Prince's  instmctions,  tikough  "  neces- 


sarily vague,"  were  moderate;  and  he  volunteered  6ie 
further  information,  that  there  would  be  no  question  of 
attempting  to  regain  from  the  Latins  any  ppirileges 
which  they  might  have  acquired  since  the  year  before. 
Subsequent  events  showed  what  this  studied  moderation 
and  vagueness  was  intended  to  cover,  and  how  the  Czar 
was  aiming  at  larger  game  than  the  privil^es  ooafemd 
by  the  acquisition  of  keys  and  the  w-ffi-ring  of  stara.   At 
the  same  time  the  Eussian  Gt>vemmMit,  preparing  for  a 
grand  coup,  resolved  not  to  prosecute  further  the  direct 
negotiation  with  France  opened  at  St.  Petersburg,  but 
to  transact  the  business  in  hand  at  Constantinople.   For 
the  great  conflict,  the  scope  of  which  none  but  th« 
Eussians    foresaw,    all    the    Govemm^its    prepttred. 
England,    at   tiie   end    of   February,    directed   Lord 
Stratford  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Paris 
and  Vienna.     The  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  sucoeededLord 
John  EusseU  at  the  Foreign  Office,  although  the  latter 
still  remained  in  the  Ministry.    It  was  Lord  Ckreodoa's 
duty  to  draw  up  the  instructions  to  Lord  Stratford;  ther 
were  broad  and  wise ;  they  left  the  aooomphshed  diplo- 
matist a  large  discretion;  they  entrusted  to  him  tiie 
power  of  ordering  Admiral  Duxnlas  to  hold  his  fleet  in 
readiness;  but  at  this  stage  of  the  dispute,  the  Am- 
bassador was  not  to  direct  the  Admiral  to  approadi  thd 
Dardanelles    without   positive    instructions   from  Her 
Majesty's  Government.    Although  Austria  had  intetlered 
somewhat  roughly  between  ihe  Porte  and  Montenegro, 
she  had  told  the  British  Government  that  she  would  not 
depart  from  her  conservative  policy  in  the  East;  a&d 
although  France  had  thrust  the  Porte  into  eo  deep  a 
peril,  she  had  in  the  opening  of  1853  officially  stated  that 
she  regarded  her  interests  in  ihe  East  as  identacal  witii 
those  of  England,  and  it  was  eveiywhere  ^v^eai  out  thftt 
the  two  Western  Powers  were  acting  in  concert    To 
carry  out  her  objects  in  the  East,  France  sent,  as  sac- 
cessor  to  M.  de  Lavalette,  M.  de  la  Cour,  a  milddii^- 
matist,  who  had  none  of  the  flery  qualitieB  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  who  was  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  L(ff^ 
Stratford.    The  British  Goveomment  believed  it  would 
be  able  to  neutralise,  by  moral  influence,  tiie  eril^ 
springing  from  the  action  of  France  and  Eussaa,  and 
thus,  by  imposing  moderation  on  both,   slave  off  a 
catastrophe   involving   aU.    But  at  t^iis  juncture,  as 
Eussia  grew  more  menacing,  France  grew  more  mode- 
rate ;  indeed,  for  some  time  to  come  die  hardly  appears 
in  the  quarrel  at  all;  the  original  question  of  the  Holy 
Places  fades  rapidly  out  of  sight,  and  a  new  one  ariaes, 
in  which  the  opponents  are  Bussia  and  Turkey,  wit^ 
Lord  Stratford  as  the  supporter  of  the  Sultan.    In  &ct, 
France,  supposing  her  ruler  desired  war,  had  no  need  to 
stir  a  jBnger,  for  the  rage  of  the  Czar  had  got  the  better 
of  his  judgment,  and  he  was  bent  on  working  out  his 
will. 

Before  narrating  the  incidents  of  the  Ixri^  and  stonny 
career  of  Prince  Menschikoff  at  Oonstantinople,  it  is 
needful  that  we  i^uld  look  into  the  mind  of  his  master 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  take  note  of  the  ideas  and  pie- 
possessions  brooding  therein.  This  we  are  enabled  io  do, 
because  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable,  in  t^efi^ow- 
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ing  year,  to  publish  offidally  the  auliientic  records  of  what 
oeomred  at  St.  Petersburg  in  January  andFebruary,  1853. 
TheEmperorNicholas,  knowingthathe was  about  to  enter 
upon  a  Tery  hazardous  policy  in  the  East,  sought,  on  the 
9tk  of  January,  an  apparently  accidental  meeting  with 
&  Hamilton  Seymour,  at  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helen.  His  object  was  to  conyey  to  Sir  Hamilton 
his  opinion  how  yery  essential  it  was,  especially  at  that 
moment,  that  Russia  and  England  should  be  on  the  best 
terms.  "  When  we  are  agreed,"  he  said,  **  I  am  quite 
without  anxiety  as  to  the  West  of  Europe ;  it  is  imma- 
terial what  otiiisrs  may  ihink  en:  do.  As  to  Turkey,  that 
is  another  question :  that  country  is  in  a  critical  state, 
and  may  giye  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  He  was 
about  to  go,  when  Sir  Hamilton,  seizing  the  opportunity 
wi&  nmdi  tact,  begged  tiie  Czar  to  say  a  few  words 
wbich  m^ht  tend  to  calm  anxiety  with  regard  to 
To^ey.  With  some  hesitation  the  Emperor  came,  not 
exactly  to  the  point,  but  yery  near  it.  He  spoke  of 
Turkey  as  about  to  fall  to  pieces.  "The  Ml,"  he  said, 
''will  be  a  great  misfortune,  and  it  is  yery  important 
that  England  and  Bussia  should  come  to  a  perfactly  good 
imderstanding  upon  these  a^Etiirs,  and  that  neither  should 
take  any  decisrye  step  of  which  the  other  was  not  ap- 
priaad.  But,"  he  added,  **  we  haye  on  our  hands  a  sick 
man — a  yery  sick  man — and  it  will  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune if,  one  of  those  days,  he  should  slip  away  from  us, 
e^eciaUy  before  all  necessary  arrangements  were  made." 
Here  was  a  singular  reyelation,  and  it  was  probably  the 
fact  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  office,  an  old  friend, 
which  made  the  Czar  thus  open  his  mind.  Fiye  days 
later  the  Emperor  sent  for  the  British  Minister,  and  this 
time  tspcke  out  more  fuUy.  Ho  disclaimed  the  dreams 
and  plans  of  the  Empress  Oathorine,  but  he  pictured 
Turkey  again  as  sinking  into  decrepitude,  as  likely  to 
die  suddenly ;  as  likely  to  Ml,  and  if  to  fall,  to  rise  no 
BKoe.  Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  to  be  proyided 
beforehand?  Sir  Hamiltcm  replied  tiiat  **  England 
objected  to  contingent  arrangements,  and  would  not  like 
to  discount  tiie  succession  of  an  old  friend  and  ally." 
'*  The  rule,"  said  the  Emperor,  *  *  is  a  good  one ;  but  the 
two  powers  must  not  allow  themselyes  to  be  taken  by 
nupdse.  Now,"  he  continued,  *^  I  desire  to  speak  to 
you  as  a  fciend  and  as  a  geiMeman.  If  England  and  I 
^ye  at  an  understanding  in  this  matter,  as  regards  the 
feat,  it  matters  little  to  me ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me  what 
oti^ers  do  or  think.  Frankly,  then,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
t&at  if  England  thinks  of  establiediLDg  herself  one  of 
tiieso  days  at  Ck>nstantinople,  I  will  not  allow  it.  I  do 
^xiot  attribute  this  intention  to  you ;  but  it  is  better  on 
these  oooasionB  to  ^>eak  plainly.  For  my  part,  I  am 
^qoaUy  disposed  to  take  tiie  engagement  not  to  establish 
Myself  there — as  proprietor,  that  is  to  say ;  for  as  occupier 
I  do  not  say.  It  might  lu^>pen  that  circumstances,  if  no 
jSGTioas  proyision  were  made,  if  eyerything  should  be 
k£t  to  <^anoe,  mig^  place  me  in  the  position  of  occupy- 
^BfOoQstantiBople."  This  was  the  second  time  of  asking, 
^Sir  HaflBftilton  rightly  thought  that  the  British  Gt>- 
^^tkmeiit  could  not  permit  this  oyerture  to  go  un- 
Iiocd  John  Buflsell,  then  still  in  the  F<H?eign 


Office,  replied  on  the  9th  of.  February.  In  a  masterly 
State  paper  he  showed  the  extreme  danger  attending  the 
kind  of  conyention  or  understanding  the  Czar  required, 
and  courteously,  but  firmly,  indicated  how  unfriendly 
— ^he  might  haye  said  dishonest — ^it  would  be  towards  tho 
Sultan,  to  dispose  of  his  proyinces  beforehand.  Nor  did 
he  think  the  fall  of  Turkey  near  at  hand ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  assure  the  Czar  that  England  would  not  enter 
iuto  any  agreement  to  proyide  for  that  contingency 
without  preyious  communication  with  His  Maj  esty.  Tho 
Czar  declined  to  take  this  for  an  answer.  Meeting  Sir 
Hamilton  at  another  eyening  party,  he  again  repeated, 
this  time  with  more  emphasis,  that  the  sick  man  was 
not  only  sick,  but  sick  unto  death ;  adding,  *<  We  must 
come  to  some  understanding."  He  did  not  want  a 
treaty  or  a  protocol — a  general  understanding  was  suffi- 
cient among  "  gentiemen."  Let  Sir  Hamil,ton  call  the 
next  day  and  read  the  answer  from  his  Gbyemment. 

Sir  Hamilton  Se3rmour  called  accordingly  on  the  21st 
of  February,  and  he  has  left  a  yiyid  report  of  the  con- 
yersation  which  ensued.  But  the  main  point  is  stiU  tho 
same.  The  Emperor  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  Turkey  as  if, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  British  Minister,  he  had  **  settled 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  hour,  if  not  of  its  dissolution, 
at  all  eyents  for  its  dissolution,  must  be  at  hand ; "  and 
he  urged  his  project  of  an  understanding  between  **  the 
English  Goyemment  and  me,  and  me  and  the  English  Go- 
yemment " — on  the  faith  of  a  gentieman — ^with  singular 
persistence.  And  when  Sir  Hamilton  remarked,  *'The 
great  difference  between  us  is  this :  that  you  continue  to 
dwell  upon  the  fall  of  Turkey,  and  the  arrangements 
requisite  before  and  after  the  faU ;  and  that  we,  on  tho 
contrary,  look  to  Turkey  remaining  where  she  is,  and  to 
the  precautions  which  are  necessary  to  preyent  her  con- 
dition from  becoming  worse  " — **  Ah,"  replied  the  Em- 
peror, **that{  is  what  the  Chancellor  (Nesselrode)  is 
perpetually  telling  me."  Sir  Hamilton  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  the  Czar  speak  scornfully  of  the  French — ^he  had 
done  so  before  ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  Czar 
say,  "  When  I  speak  of  Russia,  I  speak  of  Austria  as 
well :  what  suits  one  suits  the  other ;  our  interests,  as 
regards  Turkey,  ai-e  identical"  This  remark  led  the 
British  Minister  to  surmise  that  Austria  had  entered  into 
the  engagement  which  England  declined,  and  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Courts  to  exdnde  France. 
At  length,  after  further  repetition  of  the  idea  that 
Turkey  must  fall*,  "  the  Emperor  went  on  to  say  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he 
thought  it  might  be  less  difficult  to  arriye  at  a  satisfactory 
territorial  arrangement  than  was  commonly  believed." 

The  Principalities  are,"  he  said,  "  in  fact,  an  inde- 
pendent state  under  my  protection:  this  might  continue. 
Servia  (might  receive  the  same  form  of  government. 
So  again  with  Bulgaria :  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  province  e^ould  not  form  an  independisnt  state. 
As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  importance  to  Eng- 
land of  that  territory.  I  can,  then,  only  say,  that  if,  in 
the  event  of  the  distribution  of  the  Ottoman  smcoeewon 
upon  the  fall  of  the  empire,  you  should  take  possession 
of  Egypt,  I  shall  haye  no  objection  to  offer.    I  would 
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say  the  same  thing  of  Oandia :  that  island  might  suit 
yon,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  become  an 
English  possession."  Here,  then,  was  a  disclosure  im- 
plying the  kind  of  understanding  which  the  Czar,  as  a 
gentleman,  desired  to  arriye  at ;  and  it  need  not  be  said 
that  the  British  Gbyemment  adhered  to  its  old  views, 
and  dedined  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  understand- 
ing. But  these  conyersaiions  had  one  e£Ebct — they 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  British  Ministers  a  baseless 
confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  Czar.  Before  these 
secret  transactions  closed,  the  Emperor,  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  solemnly  undertook  not  to  harass  the  Forte 
by  oyerbearing  demands,  and,  proyided  others  would 
obey  the  same  rule,  to  labour  at  the  work  of  prolonging 
the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire.  And  he  gaye  this 
pledge  at  the  yery  moment  when  Prince  Menschikoff  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Porte  to  extort,  by  intimidation,  a 
secret  treaty  which  would  haye  laid  the  Turkish  empire 
at  the  feet  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Bussias. 

It  was  just  as  the  Porte,  yielding  to  the  adyice  of  Eng- 
land, had  satisfied  the  Austrian  demands  touching 
Montenegro,  and  just  as  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places 
seemed  to  be  dying  away,  that  Prince  Menschikoff,  at 
the  end  of  February,  landed  at  Constantinople.  His 
coming  had  been  heralded  by  a  Bussian  war  steamer 
and  a  Bussian  coloneL  Nothing  could  be  leaned  of  the 
object  of  his  mission.  An  air  of  mystery  was  thrown 
studiously  oyer  his  advent.  He  came  l^e  a  portent. 
AU  that  could  be  gleaned  by  industrious  seekers  was 
that  he  had  visited  fleets  and  armies,  and  that  he  was 
coming  clothed  almost  in  the  panoply  of  war,  but  with 
"pacific  intentions."  He  came.  In  his  suite  were, 
among  others,  the  son  of  Nesselrode  and  Prince  GaHtzin, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Czar.  At  his  heels,  in  another 
ship  of  war,  came  Admiral  Eiomiloff,  the  commander 
of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  and  a  general,  holding  the  rank 
of  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  General  Budiger,  who  commanded 
two  corps-cTarmSe  on  the  frontier.  With  them  came 
rumours  of  the  march  of  troops  and  the  fitting  out  of 
fleets,  and  everjrthing  was  done  to  frighten  the  Turks, 
and  impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  tiie  vast  power  of 
the  Emperor,  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  Divan 
was  in  a  fever  of  alarm ;  the  forces  of  friends  were  so  far 
off,  and  those  of  the  Czar  so  near. 

Nor  did  Prince  Menschikoff*s  first  act  tend  to  mitigate 
the  terror  of  the  Porte.  The  Turks  liad  made  all  the 
preparations  required  for  the  reception  of  an  envoy  from 
a  potentate  so 'mighty.  Prince  Menschikoff  sent  in  his 
credentials  to  Fuad  Effendi,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
diplomatic  etiquette  demanded  that  he  should  first  visit 
the  Grand  Vizier,  and  then  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Attended  by  his  showy  suite,  but  himself 
plainly  attired,  the  Prince  went  to  the  Porte  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  One  of  the  Sultan's 
household  then  invited  him  to  visit  Fuad  Effendi,  whose 
oflaces  were  next  to  those  of  the  Turkish  Premier.  But 
the  Prince  said  he  should  not,  as  Fuad  Effendi  had 
broken  fidth  with  the  Emperor ;  and,  having  put  this 
slight  on  Fuad,  he  passed  by  the  line  of  troops  and  the 
very  door  of  the  minister,  which  had  been  opened  to  re- 


ceive him.  To  add  to  the  mortification  of  the  Turks, 
this  aflax>nt  was  given  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
Greeks,  and  it  made  a  **  great  and  painful  sensatioii." 
The  blow  had  been  struck  without  a  previous  complamt, 
and  without  any  kind  of  warning,  and  yet  Prince  Men- 
schikoff did  not  hesitate  to  say  tiiat  he  did  not  intend  in 
any  way  to  offend  the  Sultan.  Fuad  Effendi  might,  if 
he  chose,  be  present  at  the  ceremonial  audience  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Bussian,  but  with  him  Prince  Menschi- 
koff would  not  negotiate. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  panic  in  high  places  at  Con- 
stantinople.   The  Grand  Vizier  was  indignant  and  tern- 
fied,  and,  fearing  the  worst,  trembling  lest  a  mortal  blow 
should  be  struck  before  help  could  arrive,  if  help  were 
deferred,  he  asked  Colonel  Bose  to  request  Admiral 
Dundas  to  bring  up  the  British  squadron  to  Vourla  Bay. 
Colonel  Bose  did  not  hesitate.    He  knew  how  forward 
were  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Czar,  and  he  im- 
mediately complied  with  the  wish  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
But  this  bold  step  was  premature.     The  Czar  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  and  Count 
Nesselrode  told  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  that  the  tendency 
was  rather  to  slacken  than  to  push  on  military  prepara- 
tions— a  statement  destitute  of  truth.    Fuad  Effendi,  of 
course,  refused  to  hold  office  any  longer,  and  the  Sultan, 
for  the  first  time,  accepted  the  resignation  of  a  public 
servant,  replacing  him  by  BifSaat  Pasha.  ■  When  Admiral 
Dundas  received  the  request  of  Colonel  Bose,  he  declined 
to  act  upon  it,  and  his  GK>yemment,  brimming  with  &ith 
in  Nicholas,  notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  the  secrets  in 
tiieir  possession,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
miral, and  disapproved  of  the  bold  haste  of  Bose.    Bat 
the  French  Government,  hearing  of  what  had  ooctured, 
without  consulting  the  British  Ministers,  ordered  their 
fleet  at  once  to  set  out  on  a  '*  cruise  in  Greek  waters." 
The  fleet  sailed,  and  Lord  Clarendon  instantly  expressed 
the  regret  of  his  Gt>yemment  that  France  had  taken  so 
strong  a  measure.    Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  said, 
had  received  from  the  Czar  his  most  solemn  assoranoe 
that  he  would  uphold  the  Turkish  empire,  and  not 
change  his  policy  without  notice  of  his  intention;  and, 
as  no  such  notice  had  been  received,  the  British  Go- 
vernment were  **  bound  to  believe,  until  they  had  proofe 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff 
was  not  of  a  character  menacing  to  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Turkey."    Lord  Clarendon  feared  that  tlie 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet  near  the  Turkish  capital 
would  give  "  a  hostile  character  to  Bussian  policy  "—^^ 
if  the  character  of  Bussian  policy  were  not,  at  that  yeiy 
time,  as  overbearing  as  it  professed  to  be  moderate,  and 
as  warlike  as  it  professed  to  be  pacific.     But  the  British 
statesman  was  quite  right  in  his  fears.     The  movement 
of  the  French  fleet  to  Salamis  did  not  change  the  charac- 
ter of  Bussian  policy,  but  it  quickened  the  Ozeut  to  wrath, 
and  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  occult  designs.    He 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  British  Qt>vemment  did 
not  share  in  the  alarm  and  irritation  which  prevailed  at 
Paris,  and  stiU  had  faith  in  his  honour ;  and  he  must 
have  been  more  gratified  to  know,  as  he  was  allowed  to 
know,  that,  at  this  critical  moment,  it  was  the  position  cT 
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Trance,  and  the  political  feeling  embarked  in  the  ques- 
tion, which,  in  the  opinion  of  England,  afforded  the  only 
grounds  for  apprehending  embarrassment  in  the  Eftflt. 
And  even  from  this  cause  little  danger  was  apprehended, 
for  Lord  Cowley  had  informed  his  Government  that  the 
wholo  tenor  of  the  recent  correspondence  between  Pans 
[  and  St.  Petersburg  showed  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia 
^had  "no  hostile  feeling  towards  Turkey,"  and  warn 
"anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire."  This  accorded  well  witk  iSm  inte- 
mation  received  from  Sir  Hamilton  Se3rmoar ;  and  jduw 
the  Biitish  Government,  at  least,  was  cradled  ht  tfa» 
hope  of  a  peaceM  settlement,  alloyed  ojtt^  Ibf^  Bomm 
misgiving  as  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  CBar<«f  the 
rush  of  the  French  fleet  to  Salamis. 

Li  the  meantime  Prince  Menschikoff  condEMtodlinuielf 
so  mysteriously  ajsid  so  quietly  at  Constantsncpitt,  umL  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  received  such  positive  aMBzanoes  ttt 
St.  Petersburg,  that  ao  one,  except  tke  Fravh  Charge 
(TAffaireSt  and  perhi^s  the  French  GovecBansttt,  wob- 
pected  the  bad  &a&  o£  Eussia.  The  Prince,  it  m  traiB, 
could  not  explaisL  mmvy  the  threatening  acmaMfiiida  a£ 
his  master ;  but  Oevst;  Keseelrode  said,  ever  aotd  ovor 
again,  that  mfiAmg  wvaki.  be  demanded  iiinjil— iii^  to 
the  French.  The  Prince  <fid  sot  unfold  the  object  of  his 
mission ;  but  dzHen,  what  he  said,  and  said  vagaely,  did 
not  agree  wilflu  irh«t  mwm  said  at  St  Petersburg.  In 
short,  there  t«m  mystifiariioB,,  reserve, .  equi^?iecation  in 
all  that  imBmadanA  done ;  yflfe  i^  British  Government 
continued  to  put  faith  in  the  Czar,  while  the  French 
Government,  in  its  communicatioM  with  our  own,  con- 
tinued to  harp  on  the  necessity  of  ibaoisg  some  com- 
mon line  of  action,  and  had  even  aeKoded  Austiia  with 
a  similar  object. 

What  was  happening  at  the  Porte  serwjd  to  justify 
French  suspicions.  It  seems  to  ha^  been,  the  common 
talk  in  Pera  and  Galata  that  the  Buesiaa lEsMteipks 
intent  on  obtaining  from  the  Turks  a  Mcret  fiiKMih 
But  Prince  Mensohikoff  went  about  Hie  tasoBen  in  eo 
strange  a  XBeauiec,  tlait  Si&Mt   Paeha,  nath  i^ma  he 

talked,  did  not  appearte  imiiijiiniM 1  at  iBiiat  ^m  PrxMe 

wasdriviog.  The  Grand iPiaer tfaooght :&e  xnOd mu^ 
ner  and  smooth  Imgaage  iphdeii  the  ExMBiam  es^loyed 
was  calciiliied  to  iitduoe  Ife  Poarte  to  i^ee  te  a  secaret 
compact  The  fact  is,  ibe  Turks  abeiidy  knew  weU 
enough  at  what  tibe  Cnr  aiaaed;  mod  msbBsA  of  being 
mild  in  hk  tone,  hk  sefetiBkir  ^*«wmvrfti  -a|>en  &e 
Turks  Be^BBB  ymteiltifti  if  I^Mfiy  leveaibd  laaa  eeeset  de- 
mands.   Tho»  deBMmdi  voiit  flie  le*^  ef  endowing 

iSke  n^Ie  of  tbe 


TfauTioHtkeskeiBi- 

not  seek  to  de- 
He  sought  a 
TiDB  was  the  Em- 


the  Czar  with  a  proteeterate 

Greeks  and  Anaaenians  ion  Turkey* 

ing  of  the  j^ixaee,  Himt  the  Czar 

prive  the  Latins  of  wU;  thej  had 

stronger  position — ^that  of  mniitii 

peror's  example  of  forbearane»  ta  »  weak  power !    It  is 

not  surprising  that  the  pale  Sultan  grew  paler,  and  that 

the  Turkish  Ministers  trembled.     For,  ever  and  anon, 

came  more  and   more  decisive  and  more  and   more 

authentic  reports  of  the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies ; 

while  the  British  Government  would  not  give  up  its 


faith  in  the  good  intentions  and  its  trust  in  the  personal 
honour  of  the  Emperor, 

Colonel  Eosewas  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
worm  out  the  exact  nature  of  Menschikoff 's  proceedings, 
and  on  the  1st  of  April  the  Grand  Vizier  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  Piince  Menschikoff  offered  the  Porte 
400,000  men  and  a  fleet,  in  case  she  required  them 
against  any  Western  Power,  provided  the  Porte  would 
make  such  an  addition  to  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  as 
would  jJMM  tlM  6beek  Church  entirely  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Kasgia  without  reference  to  Turkey.  The 
Gxsnd  Yizier  mgarded  this  as  ruinous,  and  refused  to 
keep  secret  'Qm  demsnd ;  on  the  contrary,  he  reported  it 
to  Colonel  Ba»,  and  begged  him  to  communicate  it 
willMVt  delay  te  the  British  Government,  which  Colonel 
Eoee  did  not  Sul  to  do.  How  then,  after  the  receipt  of 
this  news,  osaU.  the  British  Government  pretend  that 
Ifliey  had  no  iiiMiua  to  suspect  the  Czar  ?  Their  excuse 
is  Idiat  &om  &L  Petersburg  they  received  persistent 
statemeaite  ^ftot  P&mce  Menschikoff  sought  nothing  but 
reparatioa  fer  the  wrong  done  in  the  matter  of  the  Holy 
Places.  The  seegpicions  of  England  were  lulled  asleep  by 
the  extravagant  praises  the  Russian  Cabinet  bestowed 
upon  the  noble,  the  confiding  attitude  of  her  Gtovem- 
ment,  as  contsaeted  with  the  ardent  spirit,  the  pre- 
cipitation, the  menaces  of  the  French.  It  is  evident 
that  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet,  notified  to  all  the 
world  in  the  JfiwufeMr,  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  Czar. 
He  felt  under  pressure;  his  pride  was  wounded; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  dissembliDg,  How 
well  he  and  his  servants  dlflaembled  may  be  seen  £rom 
the  fact  that  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  middle  of  April, 
beBevod  that  the  secret  treaty  demanded  by  Prince 
Menschikoff  would  be  simply  **a  writtea  agreement 
rejecting  the  Holy  Places.**  In  the  meantime,  the 
naval  and  military  measures  of  Euseia  were  vigorously 
pushed  on^  and  all  the  satiafacticm  Ccdonel  Eose  could 
get  te  his  remonstrances  wae  the  reply  from  Prince 
MenflEMkeil^-*'  All  that  I  can  teH  you  is,  that  I  have 
the  most  fttcific  intentions ! " 

Lmd  Stiadiford  de  BeddifBa  had  not  yet  arrived ;  for 
theie  liad  heeo.  delays  on  the  road,  and  he  had  travelled 
by  a  cxrcuftDiLS  route  from  London  to  the  East.  But  he 
wae  now  near  at  hand.  ^'  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
Apcil,"  te  borrow  a  striking  passage  froih  Mr.  Kinglake, 
**  the  Sulltan  and  his  Ministers  learned  that  a  vessel  of 
war  waa  eeming  up  the  Propontis,  and  they  knew  who  it 
was  13uet  was  on  board.  Long  before  noon,  the  voyage 
and  the  turmoil  of  the  reception  were  over,  and  except 
that  a  ftagate  under  the  English  flag  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  GoMen  Horn,  there  was  no  seeming  change  in  the 
otfibward  world.  Yet  all  was  changed.  Lord  Sti^tford 
de  TUdfiJiffe  had  entered  once  more  the  palace  of  the 
English  iEWbassy.  The  event  spread  a  sense  of  safety, 
but  also  a  sense  of  awe.  It  seemed  to  bring  with  it  con- 
fusion to  the  enemies  of  Turkey,  but  austere  reproof 
for  past  errors  at  home;  punishment  where  punish- 
ment was  due,  and  an  enforcement  of  hard  toils  and 
paLoful  sacrifices  of  many  kinds ;  and  a  long  farewell  to 
repose.    It  was  the  angry  return  of  a  king  whose  realm 
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liad  been  sufiered  to  fall  into  danger."  For  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  liad  been  a  stanch  but  an  exacting  friend  to 
the  Turks,  and  had  exercised  more  real  power  in  Turkey 
than  any  man  of  foreign  birth ;  and  the  power  which  he 
poffieesed  as  Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  not  gone  fr^m 
Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  nor  had  age  diminished  his 
ability,  or  deprived  the  strong  man  of  his  force.  The 
crisis  into  which  he  plunged  was  one  just  suited  to  his 
nature,  and  before  the  sun  had  set  he  had  put  his  hand 
to  the  work.  He  was  fated  to  encounter  again  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Eiissias,  and  he  was  fated  to  foil  him  as  he 
had  often  foiled  him  before. 

The  first  step  of  Lord  Stratford — and  he  took  it  at 
once — ^was  to  discover  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  and 
to  learn  how  far  the  demands  of  Prince  Menschikoff  were 
moderate  or  threatening.  On  the  day  after  he  landed, 
Lord  Stratford  saw  the  Gtrand  Yizier  and  Ei&At  Effendi ; 
but  while  he  learnt  from  their  conversations  that  there 
was  some  prospect  of  settling  the  tiresome  question  of 
the  Holy  Places,  he  coTild  gain  no  distinct  statement 
respecting  the  ulterior  views  of  the  Czar.  The  Turks 
were  not  so  frank  with  him  as  they  had*  been  with 
Colonel  Eose.  Nevertheless,  they  admitted  the  existence 
of  ulterior  demands,  and  they  were  pressing  in  their 
requests  for  advice.  Lord  Stratford  gave  it  willingly. 
He  recombnended  them  to  keep  the  questiou  of  the  Holy 
Places  separate  from  the  ulterior  proposals,  and  he  set 
before  tiiem  a  variety  of  considerations  carrying  comfort 
wiEh  them,  in  case  the  ulterior  demands  took  an  inad- 
misaible  form.  On  the  7tii  he  saw  the  Sultan  and 
(^liered  his  good  ofi&oee,  and,  alluding  to  the  secret 
Bussian  demands,  said  he  was  convinced  the  Sultan,  in 
makmg  reasonable  concessions,  "  would  be  careful  to 
admit  no  innovation  dangerous  to  his  independence." 
This  from  Lord  Stratford*s  lips  meant  more  than  the 
mere  words  convey,  it  meant  support  in  case  that 
independeaioe  were  menaced,  and  the  Sultan  knew  he 
could  rely  upon  the  speaker.  For  some  reason  Prince 
Menschikoff  became  less  offensive  in  manner,  and  men 
were  able  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  clouds  hanging  over 
Tuikey  would  disperse  without  a  storm. 

Acting  <m  Lord  Stratford's  advice,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment applied  themselves  steadily  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Qiinor  question.  Projects  were  drawn  up,  designed, 
modified,  and  debated  again  with  persevering  enorgy. 
Xioid  Stratford  found  the  new  French  Minist^,  De  la 
OouT,  disposed  for  oonoesaon,  provided  matters  were 
'*  arranged  for  the  satisfiaotion  of  French  feelings  of 
honour,**  aad  he  did  not  de^)air  of  bringing  the  Eussian 
to  reason.  It  is  not  neoeeaary,  nor  would  it  interest  the 
^^Bader,  to  foUow  the  ina  and  outs  of  what  still  remained 
^  18d3>  as  it  was  in  Idol,  a  vexatious  and  unint^esting 
^tiestion.  The  old  points  rise  up  ovot  and  over  again — 
the  keys  aad  stars,  aoid  cupolas  and  gardens,  the  great 
^oan  and  little  doors,  the  door-keepers  and  the  ques- 
tions «f  precedence— but  behii^d  these  there  is  a  dark 
^^  tdoeatening  doud,  and  it  is  that,  and  not  the  disputes 
^  churches,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  men's 
^*^c*ie8.  Lord  Stratford's  earnest  entreaties,  his  diplo- 
^^tic  skill  and  deep  insight,  the  energies  of  the  goaded 


Porte,  the  elasticity  of  the  French  Minister's  instructions, 
all  working  together,  although  obstructed  by  the  grow- 
ing proportions  of  the  larger  question,  soon  overcame 
Prince  Mensdhikoff,  who  did  not  see  tiie  vantage  ground 
he  was  losing  in  allowing  the  conflict  about  the  Holy 
Places  to  be  settled.  When  the  French  and  Eussian 
seemed  to  be  on  the  vetge  of  a  rupture,  Lord  Stratford, 
intent  on  the  mightier  game,  thought  it  advisable  "  to 
adopt  a  more  prominent  part.'*  Accordingly  he  brought 
the  two  Ministers  face  to  face,  and  in  a  short  time  sent 
them  away,  and  with  them  the  settiement  of  the  dispute, 
so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  embody  the 
compromise  in  a  firman.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival,  the  points  raised  by  General  Aupick  in 
1850  were  put  to  rest,  but  out  of  liem  had  grown  a 
huger  quarrel,  which  it  was  soon  found  could  bo  only 
appeased  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

It  was  during  the  closing  days  of  the  combat  about 
the  Holy  Places  that  Lord  Stratford  became  aware  of  the 
arrival  of  despatches  expressing  the  keen  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Czar  at  the  slow  progress  made  by  his  envoy. 
He  also  learned  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
Emperor,  far  6x)m  being  "slackened,*'  as  Cormt  Wessel- 
rode  had  said  they  were,  on  tiie  contrary  were  being 
urged  on.  The  5th  Corps  d'ArmSe  was  actually  mardhing 
on  the  Prutii,  and  the  4th  was  ready  to  move  up  in 
support  as^on  as  the  deep  roads  of  Tolhynia  were  hard 
enough  to  bear  the  passage  of  guns  and  baggage.  A 
division  at  Sebastopol  and  another  at  Odessa  were 
exercised  in  embarking  and  disembarking,  and  tiie  fleet 
was  prepared  to  carry  them.  Lnmense  quantities  of 
biscuit  were  cooked.  It  was  these  preparations  which 
both  Count  Nesselrode  and  Prince  Menschikoff  sud  were 
not  in  progress.  Lord  Stratford,  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
learned  that,  four  or  five  days  before,  "  fi-esh  and  pressing 
instructions'*  had  reached  Prince  Menschikoff  from 
St.  Petersburg.  In  fact,  Eifiwt  Pasha  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Minister  a  document  called  a  note 
verhaley  which  Prince  Menschikoff  had  put  in.  In  this 
note  the  Prince  demanded  a  categorical  answer  on  certain 
points,  some  of  which  were  settied  by  the  agreement 
come  to  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Places,  but  the  main  demand 
for  a  protectorate  remained,  of  course,  to  be  dealt  with. 
And  this  had  now  to  be'  taken  in  hand.  The  British 
Government,  it  should  be  remarked,  persisted  in  believ- 
ing that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  no  authority  to  make 
these  ulterior  demands  which  so  disturbed  Europe.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  tiiey  said  to  Baron  Brunnow 
on  the  16tii  of  May,  "were  compelled  either  to  think 
that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  exceeded  his  instructions, 
or  to  doubt  the  assurances  they  had  received"  personally 
from  the  Emperor;  and  they  blindly  preferred  the  first 
alternative.  The  French  Gkivemment  were  not  deceived. 
But  they  affected  to  regard  the  demand  of  Eussia  for  a 
protectorate  as  one  affecting  all  the  other  Powers,  and 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  consult  and  act  with 
them,  but  not  to  act  alone.  The  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Lord  Stratford 
pointed  out,  in  a  despatch  which  reached  Lord  Clarendon, 
on  the  6th  of  May«  that  the  omission  of  Count  Nesselrode^ 
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in  his  remarks  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  ulterior  demands,  corresponded  with  the 
endeavours  of  Prince  Menschikoff  to  insulate  the  Porte. 
The  Austrian,  Minister  at  the  Porte  had  no  doubts  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  Eussia,  and  told  the  British 
Minister  thai  ho  could  only  advise  the  Porte  to  give  its 
unqualified  assent  to  the  Czar's  demands.  This  drew 
from  Lord  Stratford  tho  severe  remark  that  he  was  "  not 
prepared  to  take  part  in  placing  the  last  remains  of 
Turkish  independence  at  the  feet  of  any  foreign  power;" 
and  he  warned  the  Litemuncio  that  he  would  find 
Count  Buol  held  the  same  determination — a  curious 
fact,  which  seems  to  show  that  at  this  stage  Austria  had 
not  made  up  her  mind  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  give 
the  Litemuncio  distinct  instructions.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Austrian  Government,  like  the  British 
Government,  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  extreme 
duplicity  of  Eussia  took  Count  Buol  by  surprise. 

Li  the  meantime  events  had  been  marching  rapidly  at 
Constantinople.  There  waa  an  end  of  all  reserve. 
Urged  on  by  the  impatient  orders  of  his  master,  Prince 
Menschikoff,  on  the  5th  of  May,  sent  by  a  common 
messenger  a  note  to  the  Porte,  having  all  the  character, 
though  it  did  not  bear  the  name,  of  an  ultimatum.  It 
embodied  the  obnoxious  demand  for  a  protectorate  in  a 
most  offensive  form,  and  it  gave  the  Porte  only  five 
days  of  grace.  If  an  answer  did  not  arrive  m  five  days. 
Prince  Menschikoff  would  consider  that  his  Government 
had  been  treated  with  disrespect,  and  on  their  behalf 
he  said  he  should  have  to  execute  a  painful  duty.  What 
that  meant  no  one  was  permitted  to  doubt — ^the  Czar 
had  ordered  his  envoy  to  obtain  his  demands  at  omce,  or 
quit  Constantinople.  Lord  Stratford  now  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  turning  the  Prince  from  his  purpose, 
by  striving  to  induce  him  to  negotiate  in  the  usual  way; 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  Porte  advice  affording 
the  best  chance  of  leading  the  Prince  into  that  tine  of 
action.  In  vain :  the  Prenoh  Minister  did  the  same,  but 
with  less  energy.  He  was  instructed  to  express  his 
objections  to  the  Eussian  demands,  but  not  to  excite 
the  Porte  to  refuse  them.  The  Turks  appeared  to  be 
firm,  but  showed  some  trepidation;  yet  they  had  the 
courage  to  refuse  compliance.  Before  all  was  over. 
Prince  Menschikoff  committed  one  further  act  of  violence. 
As  an  ambassador,  he  had  access  to  the  Sovereign  when  he 
pleased,  and  thinking  the  Grand  Yizier  was  the  main 
obstacle  to  his  designs,  he  compelled  the  Sultan  to 
receive  him  at  a  private  audience,  and  forced  upon  him 
the  dismissal  of  that  fonctionary.  The  Sultan,  it  is  said, 
yielded,  in  order  that  the  Prince  might  know  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Eussian  demands  was  the  act,  not  of  a 
Minister,  but  of  the  whole  Gbvemment.  This  led  to  a 
large  modification  of  the  Ministry  but  to  no  change  in 
its  policy.  Lord  Stratford  had  also  had  a  private  audi- 
ence of  the  Sultan.  In  this  interview  he  described  the 
position  of  the  Porte  in  forcible  terms,  pointing  out 
the  consequences  of  refusing  the  demands  of  the  Czar ; 
hinting  even  at  thv  possible  occupation  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities;  but  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  could  not,  without  forfeiting  his 


word,  resort  to  war.  He  counselled  the  Porte  to  take 
up  a  position  of  moral  resistance,  and  to  rely  on  a  good 
cause  and  the  sympathy  of  fidendly  and  independent 
Gk)vemments.  And  then  he  gave  the  Sultan  the  com- 
forting assurance,  that  in  case  of  danger,  he  was  em- 
powered to  direct  Admiral  Dundas  to  hold  his  squadron 
in  readiness.  One  can  easily  imagine  how  the  Sultan 
must  have  dnmk  in  these  words ;  privately  uttered,  it  is 
true,  but  soon  to  be  imparted  to  his  anxious  Ministers. 
Prince  Menschikoff,  although  he  broke  off  all  negotia- 
tions on  the  15th,  made  one  more  effort  to  carry  his 
point.  He  agreed  to  suspend  his  departure  three  days, 
but  did  not  substantially  alter  his  idtimatum.  The 
Austrian  Ambassador  now  imdertook  to  mollify  the 
Prince,  but,  like  the  others,  he  failed.  On  the  22nd  of 
May  the  arms  of  Eussia  were  removed  from  the  Em- 
bassy, and  the  Prince  and  his  whole  suite  embarked  on 
board  a  man-of-war  and  steered  for  Odessa.  Thus  one 
act  of  the  drama  was  finished,  and  the  nations  were  one 
step  nearer  to  war. 


CHAPTEE  Xni. 


Qacslion  at  issae  becomes  Europeaa^Fleets  ordered  to  Betslca  Bay— 
Russian  Dapliclty  and  Pretensions— The  Czar  and  Lord  Stratford— 
Nesselrode's  ^Last  Effort  "—Ultiznatom  sent  to  the  POTe— Attitude 
of  England— Negotiation— Firm  Beiolves  of « the  Czar^— The  Porte 
rejecta  the  Ultimatom— Tho  Russians  cross  the  Prutii^The  Cast's 
Manifesto— Protest  of  the  Saltan— The  Four  Powers— Their  Efforts- 
Austrian  Mediation— Conference  at  Vienna— Growth  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Alliance— The  Western  Powers  committed  to  the  Dtfoice  of 
Turkey— Preparations  of  the  Porte— The  Foot  Powers  frame  the 
Vienna  Note— The  Czar,  but  not  the  Porte  consulted— The  Czar  accepts, 
the  Porte  rejects  the  Note— Wrath  of  Nicholas— Anger  of  the  Powers 
—Nesselrode's  Interpretation  of  the  Note  justifies  tho  Porto— Podtkm 
of  the  German  Powers— Nature  of  the  Vienna  Note  Explained— Alaim 
at  Constantinople— Predpltate  Conduct  of  M.  do  la  Couf — The  Fleets 
ordered  wit^^ln  the  Straits— Roya!  Conference  at  Ohniitz— Fresh 
Russian  Scheme— Lord  Stratford's  Plav.  J  a  Settlement— The  Porte 
declares  War,  but  still  frames  Peace  PreUmbiaries— Summons  from 
Omar  Pasha  to  Prince  Gortschakoff- Its  Rejection— Rejection  accepted 
as  a  Declaration  of  War. 

When  Prince  Menschikoff  presented  his  ultimatum,  the 
Eastern  question  underwent  a  complete  change.  Up  to 
that  moment  the  quarrel  had  been  confined,  first  to 
Eussia  and  France,  next  to  Eussia  and  the  Porte ;  and 
the  straggle,  although  supported  on  one  side  by  the 
advance  of  armies,  was  still  a  diplomatic  struggle.  Prince 
MenschikofiTs  formal  demand  for  a  protectorate,  the 
violence  of  his  language,  and  his  imperious  request  for 
an  answer  in  a  limited  time,  converted  the  question  at 
once  into  a  European  question  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  earliest  news  that  the  Prince  had  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Porte,  created  a  profound  impression 
in  the  Coorts  of  Paris  and  London,  and  even  in  the 
Courts  of  Berlin  and  Yienna,  where  Eussia  had  so  many 
friends.  The  British  Gbvemment  heard  of  it  with 
**  extreme  surprise  and  regret."  They  had  been  wronged 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Czar,  and  a  strong  revulsion  fol- 
lowed from  confidence  to  mistrust.  The  ''  gentleman'' 
had  broken  his  word.  Count  Buol,  on  behalf  of  Austria* 
had  also  received  ''  solemn  assurances,"  and  finding  how 
little  they  were  worth,  one  link  in  tho  chain  which 
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bound  AuBtiia  to  Enssia  gaye  way.  Baron  Manteuffel, 
on  behalf  of  Prussia,  even  so  late  as  the  30th  of  May, 
dedared  himself  unprepared  for  the  news  which  had 
arrtYed.  He,  too,  had  been  led  to  beHeye  that  the  sole 
quefltion  of  negotiation  was  that  of  the  Holy  Places ;  and 
he  ^*  wished  to  belieye  that  Prince  Menschikoff,  who  had 
gone  beyond  everything  they  were  given  to  expect,"  had 
overstepped  his  instructions,  and  would  be  disavowed — as 
if  disavowals  were  usual  in  Russian  diplomacy !  The 
French  Government,  though  much  moved,  were  less  sdr- 
prised  and  less  alarmed.  The  first  thought  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  of  a  contingent  alHanco  with  Eng- 
land— the  Emperor  desired  it ;  but  while  liiere  was  an 
apparent  unwillingness  to  act  alone,  and  an  apparent 
disposition  to  acquiesce,  if  Turkey  acquiesced,  in  reality, 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  the  French  fleet  had  been  at 
the  disposal  of  M.  de  la  Oour  ever  since  the  22nd  of 

The  intelligence  of  the  last  violence  offered  to  the 
Porte  by  Prince  Mensohikoff  reached  England  on  the  30th 
of  Kay.  The  British  Cabinet  took  a  decisive  resolution. 
On  the  Slst  of  May  a  despatch  went  forth  from  the 
Foreign  OfBce,  placing  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Dundas 
at  the  ''disposal"  of  Lord  Stratford,  to  be  ordered 
whithersoever  he  would,  but  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  DardHielles,  except  on  the  express  demand  of  the 
Sultan.  Two  days  afterwards,  by  a  direct  order.  Admiral 
Bandas  was  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  from  Malta  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and  three  days 
later,  the  French  Government  learning  this,  and  being 
desirous  of  acting  in  concert,  the  Emperor  sent  orders  to 
his  squadron  to  quit  Salamis,  and  proceed  to  Bessica 
Bay,  It  was  not  possible — ^it  was  not,  at  that  stage  of 
the  question,  desirable — to  do  more.  The  two  fleets  were 
placed  within  call  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  treaty  of  1841 
was  not  broken  or  strained. 

The  temper  of  the  British  Government  now  underwent 
a  gveat  duuige.  Its  trust  ih'  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
gone.  On  the  same  day  that  Lord  Clarendon  entrusted 
tiie  fleet  to  Lord  Stratford,  he  wrote  a  despatch  to 
Sir  Hamilton  Se3rmour,  recapitulating,  with  tr^iohant 
Isevity,  ihoae  ''most  solemn  assurances  "  which  the  Czar 
had  given  over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  long  catalogue ; 
there  ace  no  leas  than  sixteen  distinct  pledges  that  the 
qwstion  of  the  Holy  Places,  and  that  alone,  required  to  be 
Kontlvod.  Ooimt  Nesselrode  went  so  &u:  as  to  say  on  one 
oocaaion,  whoi  challenged  to  state  whether  he  knew  of 
aoy  odher  grievances  except  those  appertaining  to  the 
Hdj  Places,  that  there  were  ''none  except  such  as 
SB^  exist  between  any  two  friendly  gov^nments,  and 
tea  part  of  the  current  himnesa  of  every  Chancery. 
The  Emperor  respected  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and 
if  his  views  changed,  he  would  be  the  first  to  say  so." 
Tet  at  this  very  time  the  Czar  was  urging  on  Prince 
^lenachikoff  to  extort  from  the  Porte  a  treaty  which 
^^^^ould  have  laid  that  independence  at  his  feet.  The 
"exploit,  precise,  and  satisfoctory  assurances"  which 
^^ame  day  by  day  from  St  Petersburg,  were  day  by  day 
I'Toved  to  be  worthless  at  Constantinople.  The  assu- 
^^iooes  of  the  Czar,  and  the  language  and  acts  of  his 


minister  at  the  Porte,  were  in  flagrant  contradiction. 
Count  Nesselrode  did  not  tell  direct  lies.  He  only  de- 
ceived. He  used  language  to  which,  in  his  own  mind, 
he  gave  a  peculiar  signification,  knowing,  as  he  must 
have  known,  that  it  conveyed  a  far  other  meaning  to  the 
person  addressed.  This  flagrant  "  discrepancy,"  as  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  mildly  called  it,  he  did  not  fiiil 
to  set  forth  as  the  ground  of  a  demand  for  explanations; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  remark  that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  - 
been  supp<»ted  by  a  display  of  force,  with  what  object  ^' 
he  desired  the  Russian  GKyvemment  to  explain.  At  the 
same  time  Lord  Clarendon  distinctly  informed  the 
Eussian  Qt)vemment  tiiat  England  was  determined  to 
abide  by  that  policy  which  held  the  preservation  of 
Turkish  independence  and  integrity  to  be  essential  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  French  Minister  exhibited 
an  equally  heavy  biU  of  indictment  against  Russia,  and 
enumerated  an  equally  imposing  catalogue  of  brc^n 
vows. 

Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  had  already  confronted  Count 
Nesselrode  with  his  promisee.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
cool  eflfrontery  with  which  the  wily  old  Chancellor  main- 
tained that  he  had  concealed  nothing.  His  language,  he 
averred,  had  always  pointed  to  the  exact  reparation 
which  Prince  Menschikoff  had  demanded,  and  i^ainst 
which  the  Turkish  IkHmstry  and  the  English  Ambas- 
sador had  raised  such  "unaccountable"  objections. 
When  it  was  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
treaty  would  have  been  to  make  ten  millions  of  Greeks 
look  up  to  a  foreign  sovereign  and  not  to  their  own 
master,  he  answered  with  ill-concealed  triumph,  **  Have 
they  looked  for  the  last  hundred  years  in  any  other 
direction  ?  "  The  treaty  would  change  nothing  in  the 
state  of  afflairs — a  confession  that  Nicholas  already  re- 
garded himself  as  sovereign  and  the  Sultan  as  vassal. 
Well  might  Sir  Hamilton  remark  that  "a  long-cheri^ed 
object "  had  been  "  sought  by  a  t^tuous  path."  Indeed, 
few  finer  specimens  of  treacherous  diplomacy  can  be 
found  than  those  which  are  furnished  by  the  authentic 
records  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Csar  and  &e 
British  Government  in  the  first  five  mcmths  of  18^3. 

The  anger  and  violence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  his 
defeat  were  augmented  by  the  &tct  that  Lord  Stratfibrd 
was  the  British  Envoy  at  the  P(»rte.  In  spite  of  the 
evidence  pouring  in  upon  him  from  day  to  day,  the  Czar 
would  believe  that  Lord  Stratford,  overawing  the 
Ministers,  and  coercing  the  Sultan,  had  alone  been  the 
cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  The  Cisar  writhed 
at  the  thought.  Count  Nesselrode — and  in  reading  his 
words,  we  read,  no  doubt,  the  words  of  Nicholas — im- 
putes the  fjEulure  of  Menschikoff  to  the  vehemence  of 
"the  Queen's  Ambassador."  Lord  Stratford  was  accused 
of  displaying  an  "  incurable  mistrust,  a  vehement  acti- 
vity." Russia  was  aware  of  the  efforts  Tie  employed  with 
the  Sultan  and  the  Council,  and  how  deaf  he  had  proved 
to  the  prayers  of  Reshid  Pasha.  No ;  the  rupture  had 
been  brought  about  by  "  passion,"  by  "  a  blind  ob- 
stinacy," by  forcing  the  Porte  "  to  brave  us,"  by  "  dis- 
trust as  unfounded  as  it  was  offensive."  In  short,  the 
Czar  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  he  had  suffered 
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a  moral  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Stratford ;  and  that 
he  would  not  endure.  If  it  were  not  so  like  the  rage  of 
an  ill-tempered  schoolboy,  the  wrath  of  the  Czar  would 
be  sublime,  so  intense,  so  devouring  were  the  feelings 
called  forth  by  a  painful  delusion.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  totally  unfounded  calumnies  which  the 
Czar  chose  to  believe,  gave  a  spur  to  execution  of  the 
designs  he  had  already  formed.  In  a  certain  sense,  too, 
he  had  been  defeated  by  Lord  Stratford  de  BedclifTe ; 
but  the  methods  of  Lord  Stratford  were  as  honourable 
and  as  straightforward  as  those  of  the  Czar  had  been 
dishonourable  and  underhanded;  not  that,  in  so  acting, 
he  was  fisdthfal  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  his  Government. 

Lord  Clarendon's  catalogue  of  Count  Nesselrodo's 
worthless  promises  was  crossed  on  its  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  a  despatch  £rom  that  Minister  to  Baron  Brun- 
now,  quite  as  insolent  as  any  Prince  Menschikoff  had 
addressed  to  the  Porte.  It  was  dated  June  1st, 'and  it 
began  by  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  English  Ambassador. 
It  boasted  of  the  moderation,  the  conciliatory  spirit  of 
the  Emperor ;  it  professed  to  give  a  history  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  it  announced  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
had  determined  to  make  a  "  last  effort"  to  bring  Turkey 
to  reason.  That  effort  consisted  in  the  dispatch  of  an 
ultimatum  to  Beshid  Pasha,  demanding  the  signature  of 
the  Sultan  to  the  obnoxious  note,  and  granting  "hi-m  a 
week  for  reflection.  **  At  the  expiration  of  that  period," 
wrote  the  Chancellor,  **  the  Emperor  will  only  consult 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  Eussia.  He  will  order  his 
troops  to  occupy  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  he 
will  retain  as  a  deposit  until  he  has  obtained  the  satis- 
faction above  mentioned."  England  was  coolly  advised 
not  to  create  bugbears,  and  contend  against  phantoms, 
and  instead  of  urging  the  Porte  to  brave  it  out,  the 
Queen's  Qt)vemment  was  ostentatiously  recommended 
to  induce  the  Turks  "to  trust  to  the  Emperor's  mode- 
ration the  care  of  not  abusing  his  influence."  And  then 
the  fEict  was  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  all  the  opposition,  all  the  marked  aflfectation 
of  precautions  against  it,  could  not  do  away  with  the 
sympathy  which  bound  a  population  of  fifty  millions  of 
orthodox  believers  in  Eussia  to  the  twelve  millions  and 
more  which  compose  the  majority  of  the  SultMi's  sub- 
jects. In  the  most  haughty  style  of  the  Eussian  Foreign 
Office,  England  was  warned  not  to  drive  the  Porte,  by  a 
policy  of  mistrust,  to  the  verge  of  an  abyss  in  which  the 
moderation  of  the  Emperor  had  alone  prevented  her  fr pm 
being  swallowed  up.  This  heated  language,  this  avowal 
that  the  Czar  regarded  himself  as  the  destiny  of  Turkey, 
did  not  open  the  eyes  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  did  not  enable 
him  to  see  that  the  Czar  was  resolved,  cost  what  it 
would,  to  have  his  will  obeyed.  Nor  did  the  ultimatum 
addressed  to  Eeshid  Pasha,  insolent  and  peremptory  as 
it  was,  reveal  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  Declaring  that  the  Czar  had  been  always  friendly, 
and  generous,  and  moderate,  and  that  by  opposing  Ids 
mtentions,  by  showing  distrust  without  Qatise,  by  giving 
refusals  without  excuse,  a  serious  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted against  **  a  sincere  ally  and  well-disposed  neigh- 


bour," Count  Nesselrode  had  the  tact  to  appeal,  not 
only  to  the  wisdom,  but  to  the  "patriotism"  of  the 
Turkish  Minister,  and  almost  ordered  him  to  surrender 
without  delay,  under  penalty  of  seeing  a  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  his  master  taken,  and  held  as  a  '*  material 
guarantee!"  Such  was  the  character  of  the  "last 
effort"  made  by  this  moderate,  this  conciliatory,  this 
generous  potentate,  this  "  sincere  ally  and  well-disposed 
neighbour,"  to  extort  from  a  weak  power  the  essence 
of  sovereignty  over  twelve  millions  of  subjects! 

Tho  fiery  ultimatum  went  on  its  way  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  force  to  back  it  received  fresh  marching 
orders.  Baron  Manteuffel  told  Lord  Bloomfield  that 
Prince  Gortschakoff  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
Eussian  army  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey ;  and  that  his 
horses  and  baggage  had,  on  the  5th  of  June,  already 
reached  head-quarters.  A  strong  force  of  gunboats  went 
up  the  Danube  to  Ismail,  to  prepare  a  means  of  cross- 
ing the  river,  and  the  merchants  at  Odessa  were  warned 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.  The  Turks  also  were  bent  on 
making  ready  for  the  worst.  The  small  squadron  of 
Turkish  men-of-war  took  up  a  position  in  the  Black 
Sea  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  flying  camp  was 
established  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Kilia,  and  Omar 
Pasha  was  ordered  to  Shumla.  But  Varna  was  defence- 
less, and  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  were 
out  of  repair,  and  the  guns  worthless ;  and  except  the 
resistance  which  the  Anglo-French  fleet  might  ofifer, 
there  was  none  which  the  navy  and  army  of  Nicholas 
could  not  overcome.  The  whole  disposable  force  of  the 
Sultan  consisted  of  80,000  men,  mainly  militia.  In  the 
face  of  the  menacing  preparations  of  Eussia,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  did  nothing  but  form  a  camp  for  10,000 
men  at  Chobham !    • 

For  they  did  not  believe  in  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 
Lord  Clarendon's  despatches  breathed  of  nothing  but 
peace.    The  English  Government  could  not  shake  off 
its  old  confidence  in  Nicholas,  although  he  was  in  arms 
at  the  threshold  of  Constantinople. '  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  said,  was  **  essentially  pacific.*'     No  hostile 
feelings  were  entertained  towards  Eussia,   but  every 
allowance  was  made   for  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
Emperor  **  had  been  placed  " — by  his  own  acts,  in  the 
main,  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  have  said.     The 
British  Government  seemed  to  regard  tho  threatened 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  something  inevitable, 
and  while  they  still  hoped  to  bring  about  a  peacefdl 
settiement,  they  did  nothing  and  said  nothing  to  prevent 
this  further  violation  of  right.     It  was  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  should  appeal  to  the  German  Powers, 
telling  them  that'  France  and  England,  in  sending  their 
fleets  to  Bessica  Bay,  and  in  approving  of  the  stand 
made  by  the  Porte,  were  actuated  by  the  sole  desire  to 
uphold  Turkish  independence,  and  begging  them,  es- 
pecially ^Austria,  to  exert  their  influence  upon  the  Czar 
in  favour  of  peace.     It  is  strange, .  indeed,  that  the 
British  Ministers  did  not  see  the  drift  and  persistency 
of  Eussia;  and  that,  from  the  temper  of  tho  Ozar,  war 
was  so  probable  that  they  could  not  do  too  much  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  to  bear  a  part  becoming 
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England.  Lord  Stratford  saw  more  distinctly.  He  told 
the  Ministers  tliat  the  master  view  of  the  Czar  was  to 
obtain  a  predominaint  influence  over  the  counsels  of  tke 
Porte,  as  a  means  of  securiotg,  if  ihot  kMtodag,  ita 
downfall ;  and  he  said  rightly  that  if  Turkey  were  to  be 
left  to  struggle  single-handed,  the  sooner  the  Porte  irere 
apprised  of  its  helpless  condition  the  better.  But  the 
British  Grovornment  had  taken  up  the  weak  position  of 
desiring,  almost  resolving,  to  defend  the  Sultan,  yet  of 
neglecting  to  provide  the  means,  lest  that  very  act 
should  precipitate  war.  And  so,  while  they  irexd  on 
the  road  to  war,  by  thwarting  the  Emperor's  designs 
over  the  Ottoman  Empire,  they  prevented  themselves 
froiii  making  war  with  effect  by  abstaining  from  the 
smallest  preparation.  We  beg  pardon,  there  was  the 
never-to-bo-forgotten  camp  at  Chobham;  and  the  deter- 
mination to  have  that  was  come  to,  not  as  a  preparation 
for  war,  but  as  a  reform  in  our  military  system ! 

The  idea  of  the  British  Government  was,  that  if 
common  action  could  be  established  between  the  Pour 
Powers,  they  woidd  be  able  to  find  the  Czar  a  way  out  of 
his  difficulties  without  hurting  his  honour.  They  there- 
fore abstained  from  military  preparation,  and  laboured 
bard  to  bring  about  a  diplomatic  union  between  England, 
Prance,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  But  they  forgot  one 
thing — ^that  the  Czar,  however  anxious  he  might  be  for 
peace,  was  more  anxious  to  carry  his  point;  that  he 
desired,  not  a  way,  but  the  one  way  out  of  the  perils 
which  he  had  himself  prescribed.  He  was  not  sure,  so 
great  was  the  hesitation,  so  strong  the  anxiety  of  Eng- 
land— ^for  Prance  did  not  exhibit  an3rthing  like  the  same 
apprehension — ^that  England  would  go  to  war.  If  she 
did  not,  he  would  win  without  firing  a  shot ;  if  she  did, 
he  was  ready  to  meet  her.  And  thus,  while  Lord 
Clarendon  was  pushing  his  negotiations  at  the  German 
Courts  with  indifferent  success,  while  Prance  was  ready 
to  do  what  England  did,  the  Czar  was  a  man  with  a 
mind  made  up,  and  prepared  for  any  contingency. 
Certain  firmans  issued  at  this  time  by  the  Sultan, 
securing  religious  freedom  to  all  his  subjects,  Greeks  as 
well  as  Latins,  Jews  as  well  as  Protestants,  only 
enraged  the  Czar,  and  made  him  naore  bent  than  ever 
upon  wresting  from  the  Sultan  the  power  of  being  just 
to  his  people.  It  was  an  unheard  of  tUng  ihat  tha 
Sultan  should  issue  charters  of  religions  toleration, 
usurping  functions  which  Nicholas  regarded  as  his  cie 
facto  and  de  jure,  and  to  do  this  at  the  intBtance  of 
** Canning."  He  would  not  recede — "it  would  be  a 
triumph  for  the  Turks  and  a  humiliation  for  Rusna ; " 
and  he  publicly  declared  that  the  Menschikoff  demand  was 
the  Gordianknot  of  the  question — a  knot  Russia  desired  to 
see  peacefully  unravelled,  but  which  others  seemed  to 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  "forcing  her  to  cut." 
While  Russia  held  this  bitter  language,  the  other  Powers 
were  in  this  position :  they  had  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe,  and  they  did  not  believe,  that  the  Porte  would 
accept  the  Russian  ultimatum ;  moreover,  not  one  of 
them  was  willing  that  she  should,  or  able  to  approve 
her  course  if  she  did ;  yet,  foreseeing— dimly,  it  is  true, 
but  still  foreseeing— war  as  the  result,  they  were  unable 


to  see  any  means  of  reconciling  the  Porte  and  Rusaa,  and 
unwilling  to  plunge  into  war.  There  can  be  no  question 
Uuit  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  doubt  and 
perplexity  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  was  a  great  en- 
couragement to  Russia.  She,  therefore,  full  of  hope, 
persevered. 

The  note  of  Count  Nesselrode,  dated  May  3l8t— 
enclosing  the  ultimatiira  of  Piince  Menschikoff,  and 
demanding  its  aooeptance  within  eight  days,  on  pain  of 
eeeftBg  its  pi'ovinoes  occupied  by  a  foreign  force,  with  tlie 
object,  as  Nidiolas  put  it,  of  obtaining  without  a  var 
what  the  Porte  would  not  give  up  spontaneously- 
reached  Reshid  Pasha  on  the  9th  of  June.  Its  contents 
required  no  deliberatu»L  The  Forte  determined  to  reject 
the  ultimatum,  and  incur  the  penalty,  but  of  course  it 
did  not  refrain  from,  availing  itself  of  the  whole  of  the 
days  of  grace.  In  adopting  this  course  the  Porte  was 
supported  by  the  wivoys  of  all  the  Powers  at  Constanti- 
nople. That  tlie  ultimatum  would  be  rejected  was 
known  in  London  axul  Paris  on  the  17th  of  June.  This 
issue  of  the  **  last  effort "  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
Four  Powers,  and  ttey  had  simultaneously  arriyedat 
an  opinion  respecting  the  couree  which  it  would  be  most 
expedient  for  Turkey  to  follow.  Although  an  act  of 
war,  the  Sultan  was  advised  to  refrain,  should  it  occur, 
from  declaring  it  to  be  such,  and  to  content  himself  by 
publishing  a  solemn  protest.  This  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  German  Courts.  Count  Buol  urged  the 
Czar  not  to  cross  the  Pnith,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
that  step;  and  at  the  same  time  he  rather  lectured  the 
Porte  on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  satisfy  Russia.  Baron  Manteuffeltook 
the  same  line.  On  the  part  of  France,  M.  Drouyn  do 
Lhuys  dwelt  on  &e  concert  estabHahed  between  Eng- 
land and  Prance,  on  their  determination  to  defend  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey,  and  desired  to  be 
informed  how  far,  in  all  eventualities,  the  Maritime 
Powers  could  count  i^)on  the  siipport  of  Pi-ussia  and 
Austria.  There  was  in  the  negotiations  of  France  a 
more  eager  tone  than  in  thooe  of  England ;  Lord  Aber- 
deen's aversiaatowajr  imparting  something  of  weakness 
te  the  despotdMS  of  Lord  dazeDdou.  The  attitude  of 
England  at  this  tbne  waa  that  of  a  Power  whose  policy 
was  *'  essentially  pacific,**  a  Power  which  had  just 
somewhat  over-eoofideaily  regulated  its  finances  for 
seven  years,  but  which  had  an  uneasy  consciousness 
that  it  would,  aitfflr  all,  be  compelled  to  draw  the  sword, 
and  throw  down  tiie  flood-gates  of  the  Exchequer,  yet 
ooold  not  bring  its  mind  to  face  the  dread  contingency, 
and  prepare  to  meet  its  obligati<»is.  And  in  this  Eng- 
land was  more  like  the  German  Courts.  But  Prance- 
meaning  the  Government — though  resolved  not  to  act 
alone,  and  probably  even  ready,  shoidd  it  seem  expe- 
dient, to  act  with  Eussia,  was  keener  in  pursuit  and 
more  ready  for  the  fray,  foreseeing  the  great  moral  gain 
that  woidd  accrue  from  a  war  in  defence  of  a  European 
policy  waged  in  company  with  England,  and  not 
indifferent  to  the  prestige  to  be  derived  from  the  laurels 
of  anticipated  victory.  These  feelings  and  calculations 
were  confined  mainly  to  the  Governments ;  for  though 
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there  was  a  latent  hatred  of  Bussia  in  England,  and 
France,  and  G^e^many,  it  had  not  yet  been  called  forth 
and  blown  into  a  flame. 

When  the  second  Eussian  ultimatum  arrived,  the 
TorkiBh  Qoyemment  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  respect- 
ing the  answer  which  it  should  receive— they  deter- 
mined at  once  to  reject  it.  But  being  now  assured,  by 
the  coming  of  the  fleets,  of  the  support  of  England  and 
Prance,  they  betrayed  no  anxiety  in  so  doing,  and  Lord 
Stratford  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
Sultan  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should  protest,  but  not 
declare  war,  and  should,  on  the  contrary,  oflbr  to  open 
firesh  negotiations  by  sending  an  Ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  Emperor 
would  assent  to  this,  but  the  offer  was  in  unison  with 
the  policy  of  the  friendly  Powers,  and  placed  the 
aggressor  still  further  in  the  wrong.  On  the  16th  of 
Jane,  the  date  of  the  answer  to  Coimt  Nesselrode,  when 
tlie  st^  taken  by  the  Porte  was  irrevocable.  Lord 
Stratford  waited  on  the  Sultan.  His  ostensible  object 
was  to  present  a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria  announcing 
the  biitii  of  Prince  Leopold,  and  to  offer  Her  Majesty's 
condolence  on  the  sevece  affliction  the  Sultan  had  sus- 
tained in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  the  Sultana  Yalid^. 
Havisg  accomplished  this,  he  gave  the  Sultan  what, 
perhaps,  was  more  substantial  comfort,  by  informing  him 
with  what  friendly  sentiments  and  '  *  eventual  intentions  " 
the  poirerfiil  fleet  of  Admiral  Dundas,  then  at  anchor  in 
Beesica  Bay,  had  been  placed  at  the  Ambassador's  dis- 
posaL  At  the  same  time,  and  in  obedience  to  his 
instnietions.  Lord  Stratford  told  the  Sultan  that  peace 
was  th«  great  object  of  Biitish  poHcy,  and  that  the 
fleet  would  be  used  only  to  protect  the  Sultan  from 
foreign  aggression.  On  the  17th  of  June,  M.  Balabine 
quitted  Constantinople,  carrying  with  him  to  Odessa 
the  answer  to  Count  Nesselrode's  ultimatum,  and  the 
whole  of  the  archives  and  correspondence  of  the  Eussian 
Xegation. 

The  answer  was  received  in  St.  Petersburg  about  the 
25th  of  June.  It  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Eussian 
Court,  and  orders  were  at  once  issued  for  the  troops  to 
cross  the  Pruth.  On  the  27th  the  Czar  published  a 
manifesto,  which  bore  the  date  of  the  26th.  Its  object 
was  to  inform  the  Eussian  people  and  Europe  that  the 
Bossian  army  would  enter  the  Principalities.  This  mani- 
festo was  a  crafty  document.  The  Czar  reminded  his 
subjects  that  he  was  the  hereditary  defender  of  the 
orthodox  Church;  that  in  his  dealings  with  the  Turks 
he  had  always  been  devoted  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
holy  obligations ;  but  that  now,  to  his  great  grief,  the 
Porte  had  arbitrarily  infringed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Sultan,  so  he  told  his  sub- 
jects, had  "perfidiously"  broken  his  pledged  word. 
Wherefore  he  had  found  it  needful  to  advance  his  armies 
into  the  Danubian  Principalities,  to  show  the  Ottoman 
Porte  to  what  its  obstinacy  might  lead.  But,  even  then, 
ontraged  as  he  was,  so  great  was  his  magnanimity,  he 
would  not  begin  war.  He  desired  not  conquest,  but 
satisfiiction,  and  he  laid  hands  on  a  "material  gua- 
rantee."    If  the  Porte  would  grant  him  his  will,  he 


would  arrest  the  movement  of  his  armies.  If  "  blindness 
and  obstinacy  "  led  the  Porte  still  to  refuse,  then,  "call- 
ing God  to  our  aid,"  and  "in  full  confidence  in  his 
omnipotent  right  hand,  we  shall  march  forward  for  the 
orthodox  Church."  Such  was  the  purport,  such  were 
some  of  the  terms  of  the  Czar*s  manifesto,  as  published 
in  the  Eussian  tongue ;  the  French  translation  thereof, 
for  the  behoof  of  Europe,  was  the  same,  with  one  im- 
portant exception — the  Czar  did  not,  in  the  document 
intended  for  European  enlightenment,  venture  to  accuse 
the  Sultan  of  perfidy.  But  the  shabby  act  did  not  avail 
him,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  he  who  had  actedi 
so  perfidiously  towards  all  the  Powers,  in  order  to  evoke 
the  passions  of  his  people,  did  not  scruple,  when  address- 
ing them,  to  afiQx  the  stigma  on  the  monarch  he  was 
about  to  attack.  It  wiH  be  seen  how  careful  the  Czar 
was  to  make  it  appear  to  his  people  that  he  was  about  to 
engage  in  a  religious  war;  and  at  a  time  when  his 
minister,  and  even  himself,  had  been  discussing  the 
probable  downfall  of  Turkey  and  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  the  Czar  had  attended  divine  service  publicly  in 
the  Church  of  St  Isaac,  wearing  his  full  uniform,  and 
bearing  conspicuously  on  his  breast  the  great  Greek 
cross,  the  symbol  of  his  pontifical  authority.  For  the* 
Czar  of  all  the  Eussias  is  a  Pope  as  well  asan  Emperor;, 
and  Nicholas  wore  his  uniform  to  signify  his  temporal 
might,  his  blazing  cross  to  display  his  spiritual  power.. 
Face  to  face  with  the  European  Powers,  he  was  worldly^ 
and  worldly-minded ;  face  to  face  with  his  subjects,  h& 
appeared  as  the  leader  of  a  crusade.  To  Europeai^ 
Gt>vemments  he  spoke  of  his  honour ;  to  his  people,  of 
his  Mth,  and  their  faith,  and  the  orthodox  religion  of 
holy  Bussia.  And  thus,  while  his  legions  streamed 
over  the  frontier,  and  spread  through  the  Principalities, 
and  the  flag  of  Bussia  floated  over  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Czar  sought  to  stir  up  that  hatred  of  the  Moslem 
instinctive  in  Eussian  breasts..  Nor  was  he  wholly 
insincere.  He  had  so  wrought  and  blended  together 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  passions — ^his  pride  as 
an  Emperor  and  his  pride  as  a  Pontiff— he  had  so  long 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of 
Turkey  and  as  the  defender  of  the  faith,  that  he  had 
come  to  believe  in  the  extravagant  pretensions  which  he 
put  forward.  Yet,  if  he  were  pious,  he  also  seemed  to 
be  politic ;  and,  as  he  said,  he  hoped  to  force  conces- 
sion from  the  Sultan  without  going  to  war.  The  mis- 
take made  by  Europe  was  in  thinking  that,  without 
going  to  war,  he  might  be  induced  to  forego  his  object, 
or  even  accept  a  fair  oompromise. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Czar  was  blind  and  obstinate. 
He  had  made  a  series  of  TT^ii^^kftn  calculations,  and  he 
was  under  the  dominion  of  a  dangerous  passion.  He 
had  calculated  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  only  needed  a  "  fillip,"  as  his 
minister  said,  to  give  it  the  finishing  blow.  He  had  cal- 
culated that  when  he  lifted  the  sacred  banner  of  the 
orthodox  Church,  the  Greek  Christians  would  rise  in 
revolt.  He  had  calculated  that  England,  loving  peace 
so  much,  and  having  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  would  not  have  the  courage  to  go  to  war.    He 
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know  that  if  England  refrained,  Anstria  and  Prussia 
•would  refrain,  and  lie  looked  with  soom  upon  Franoe. 
And  even  if  England  grew  restive,  lie  thought  that  his 
groat  influence  in  Germany  would  keep  down  any  va- 
grant desire  to  restrain  his  will.  By  entering  the 
Principalities  he  calculated  that  he  should  awe  Europe 
and  humble  Turkey  to  the  dust,  and  obtain  the  coveted 
power  he  soilght  in  the  Sultan*s  dominions. 

In  all  these  calculations  he  was  wrong.    Turkey  was 
far  from  being  at  the  point  of  death.  There  remained  in 
her  a  good  deal  of  the  old  martial  £re  which  had  carried 
her  banner  so  far  into  Europe.    The  call  of  the  Sultan 
could  still  muster  a  formidable  host,  not  to  be  dif^rsed 
by  a  crack  of  the  Czar's  whip.    The  Greek  Christians, 
although  glad  to  have  friends,  either  in  the  north  or  the 
west,  were  not  ready  for  i-evolt,  and  were  not  sure  that 
the  yoke  of  the  much-governing  Czar  would  not  be 
heavier  than  that  of  the  lax  Sultan.    England  was  busy 
with  her  affairs,  and  not  bent  on  martial  deeds ;  but  the 
old  spirit  was  strong  in  her,  too,  and  needed  only  the 
right  kind  of  stimulus  to  call  it  forth.    The  rough  de- 
mands of  the  Czar  at  Constantinople  had  roused  an 
angiy  feeling  among  the  people,  who  did  not  yet  ap- 
preciate as  her  statesmen  did  the  profound  duplicity  of 
Eussia.  But  when  the  Eussian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth, 
the  Czar,  if  he  oould  have  read  the  signs  of  the  hour, 
would  have  seen  ihe  angry  feeling  growing  more  angry, 
and  the  British  nation  becoming  inflamed  by  passions 
which  the  spectacle  of  oppression  and  violence  provoke 
among  a  free  people.    There  were  words  uttered,  too,  in 
Parliament  which  he  would  have  done  well  to  heed;  and 
when  he  saw  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  new  feel- 
ing, the  people  were  overcoming  their  repugnance  to 
Franoe — ^nay,  almost  welcoming  steps  towards  on  alliance 
between  their  Queen  and  Louis    Napoleon — even  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  might  have  seen  that  he  hod  taken  a 
false  step,  and  that  if  he  did  not  wish  for  war,  it  would 
be  well  to  retreat  with  honour.    He  also  trusted  too 
much  to  that  delusive  ascendancy  which  he  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  set  up  in  Germany,  and  even  in  the 
beginning  of  July  he  had  in  his  hands  proofs  that  he 
could   wholly  count  neither    on  the    subservience  of 
Prussia  nor  on  the  politic  calculations  of  Austria.    But 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  he  was  too  much 
bent  on  making  the  Sultan  his  vassal,  to  heed  signs  of 
hostility  or  accept  the  means  of  escape  so  plentifully 
provided  for  him. 

The  Eussian  troops  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  1st  of 
July,  and  on  the  2nd,  Count  Nesselrode  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  diplomatists,  as  the  Emperor  had  issued 
one  to  the  people ;  he  immediately  published  it,  and  it 
did  not  calm  the  irritation  already  excited.  Count 
Nesselrode,  besides  recurring  to  hackneyed  arguments, 
had  the  coolness  to  accuse  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Franoe  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  Porte  in  the  high 
Clime  and  misdemeanour  of  resisting  the  Czar.  They 
had  not  thought  fit  to  defer  to  his  opinions.  They  had 
taken  the  initiative,  they  had  anticipated  the  Czar,  and 
had  sent  their  fleets  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 
nople— already  they  were  in  the  waters  of  Turkey,  within 


reach  of  the  Dardanelles.  Wherefore,  the  resolution  of 
invading  the  Principalities,  only  announced  as  an 
eventuality,  the  Czar  could  not,  imder  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure, refrain  from  executing.  The  Principalities  would 
be  occupied,  and  the  Eussian  troops  would  not  withdraw 
until  Turkey  had  accepted  the  Menschikoff  note,  and  the 
Maritime  Powers  had  ceased  to  exercise  a  pre88^re  on 
the  Czar.  This  strange  perversion  of  facts  excite 
universal  reprobation.  It  served  as  matter  for  questions 
in  the  British  Parliament,  and  not  only  questions,  bat 
cutting  speeches,  even  from  those  hitherto  regarded  as 
not  unfavourable  to  Eussia.  It  was  known  to  oil  men 
that  the  fleets  were  not  sent  to  Bessioa  Bay  until  Bassk 
had  declared  that,  unless  the  Porte  submitted  within 
eight  days,  she  would  occupy  the  Principalities.  So  that 
it  was  false  to  say  that  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  provoked, 
or  Ihat  their  destination  justified,  the  invasion  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Nor  was  there  any  similarity 
in  the  two  acts.  The  fleets  of  England  and  France  in 
Bessica  Bay  were  a  friendly  force  in  friendly  waters. 
The  troops  of  the  Czar  in  ^e  Piincipalities  were  a  hostile 
and  aggressive  force  in  an  enemy ^s  country.  Eusoahad 
oommitted  an  act  of  war ;  England  and  Frsmoe  had  not 
committed  on  act  of  war.  The  fedsity  of  the  Bossian 
despatch  was  seen  of  men,  and  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  rising  wind  of  popular  indignation. 

But  although  the  British  Gt>vemm6nt  had  ceased  to 
trust  the  Czar,  although  the  Cabinet  was  indignant 
alike  at  the  menaces  and  the  meannesses  which  he  pat 
forward  through  Count  Nessebode,  they  were  quite  as 
strongly  determined  to  spare  no  honourable  means  of 
preserving  peace.  They  were  eager  to  agree  to  any 
plan  which  should  prove  acceptable  to  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan ,'  which  should  save,  the  honour  of  the  first,  and 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  second.  Hey  wore 
more  eager  after  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  than 
before  that  rash  step  had  been  taken,  because  of  course 
they  felt  that  the  Emperor  had  imperilled  everjrthing  by 
crossing  the  Pruth.  Count  Nesselrode  thought  it 
would  be  easier  to  make  terms  after  the  let  of  July,  hut 
in  that  opinion  he  and  his  master  stood  alone.  It  did 
not  improve  the  prospects  of  peace  to  know  that  the  Gzw 
persisted  in  thinking  that  tiie  Powers  really  apjM^oYedof 
his  demand  for  a  protectorate,  that  they  thwarted  him 
out  of  a  desire  to  bring  him  low,  and  that  they  had  used 
Lord  Stratford,  whom  he  hated,  merely  to  heighten  the 
affront.  No  views  oould  be  more  unsound,  but,  un- 
happily, in  this  world,  the  effects  of  unsound  vie^ 
are  not  confined  to  those  who  form  them,  and  nations 
suffer  manifold  evils  because  a  despot  makes  a  wicked 
blunder. 

Between  the  1st  and  the  30th  of  July,  while  the 
Euasians  were  settling  down  in  the  Principalities  and 
acting  like  proprietors,  projects  of  settiement  grew  o^^ 
withered  apace.  The  Four  Powers  were  endeavouring 
to  find  out  what  each  thought  and  what  each  would  do. 
One  of  them  had  no  doubts  whatever.  The  French 
Empei-or,  always  provided  he  could  get  English  aid,  was 
ready,  and  had  been  ready  since  the  22nd  of  March,  to 
stand  armed  by  the  side  of  the  Sultan.     And  altiiough, 
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like  all  the  Powers,  Prussia  excepted,  lie  too  broached  a 
project  of  reconciliation,  less  than  any  was  he  hopeful  of 
.success;  and  although  the  despatches  forwarded  from 
his  Court  did  not  lack  the  polished,  but  rather  stilted, 
ooortesies  which  yami^  the  surfEbce  of  diplomatic  inter- 
oourse,  yet  in  substance  they  were  more  trenchant  and 
harder  to  digest.  The  two  Powers,  England  and  France, 
were  rapidly  growing  more  and  more  intimate.  No 
^,  at  this  time,  was  taken  by  one  without  consxiltation 
▼ith  the  other.  They  took  counsel  in  speech  and  action ; 
they  ipHed  Bussia  with  the  sam^  remonstrances ;  they 
plied  Austria  and  Prussia  with  similar  arguments. 
Without  being  allies  in  form,  they  were  allies  in  fact. 
If  there  was  any  secret  treaty  between  them,  it  had  been 
kept  secret.  But,  in  truth,  there  was  no  need  of  a  treaty ; 
for  Bussia,  by  successire  outrages,  had  driven  the 
Maritime  Powers  into  each  other's  arms ;  their  intimacy 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  common  danger. 
Instead  of  finding  in  England  the  accomplice  he  had  the 
aodacity  to  expect  in  the  work  of  pulHng  Turkey  in 
pieces,  tiie  Czar  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  chosen 
confidant  rapidly  becoming  the  ally  of  the  Power  he  had 
so  Boomed,  and  both  intent  on  preserving  the  State 
▼hose  independence  he  struck  at,  whose  integrity  he  had 
infrii^ed.  France  was  proud  of  her  position.  She  was 
not  the  arbiter  or  pacificator  of  Europe,  but  she  was 
nsing  £ast  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  and  regaining 
that  position  lost  by  the  Beyolution,  the  coup-cTStat,  and 
the  revival  of  the  empire.  Her  master  saw  how  much  he 
gained  by  appearing,  Bonapartist  though  he  was,  as  the 
upholder  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  European  policy 
in  company  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  in  alliance 
with  England. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  swerving  on  the  part  of 
France ;  if  anything,  there  was  too  much  impatience  to 
proceed.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Count  Buol,  nurtured  on  time-tried  and  sound 
traditions  (^Austrian  policy  in  the  East,  saw  well  enough 
the  shameless  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Nicholas.  But  he  served  a  master  young 
in  years  and  as  young  in  mind,  who  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  Bussian  influence ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  there  was  doubt  and  vacillation  in  Vienna,  and  a 
tendency  to  patch  up  an  insecure  peace  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey.  Austria,  too,  had  been  invoked  as  a  sort  of 
mediator  by  Bussia— evidence  that  the  Czar  relied  a  good 
<l€al  on  his  supposed  aacendancy  over  the  mind  of  Francis 
Joseph.  This  monarch  was  ill  at  ease  between  the  politic 
Bod,  preaching  sound  Austrian  doctrine,  and  the  agents 
<)f  the  imperious  Czar  prophesying  smooth  things.  The 
inaxims  of  State  policy  so  far  prevailed  as  to  permit 
Count  Buol  to  declare  that  he  disapproved  of  the  con- 
duct of  Bussia,  and  that  he  would  take  no  engagement 
aot  to  oppoee  her  by  arms,  as  to  permit  him,  in  the  name 
of  bis  master,  to  entreat,  to  implore  Nicholas  not  to  send 
^  legions  over  the  Pruth,  and  to  express  his  profound 
disappointment  when  those  entreaties  and  painful 
prayers  were  disregarded  by  the  impetuous  Emperor. 
But  there  he  stopped  short.  He  would  not  join  the 
Western  Powers  at  this  stage,  he  would  act  singly  and 


alone.  In  June  he  deprecated  a  Conference  at  Vienna, 
lest  Bussia  should  take  oflbnce ;  he  ui^ed  the  Porte  to 
give  way  as  much  as  possible ;  he  begged  the  Czar,  if 
he  would  enter  the  Principalities,  to  send  thither  only  a 
few  troops ;  and  he  was  especially  anxious,  and  in  this 
all  the  Powers  concurred,  that  the  Porte  should  not  re- 
gard the  invasion  as  an  act  of  war.  Lord  Clarendon 
reminded  him  that  the  Porte  had  agreed  to  forbear,  and 
only  protest ;  but  that  **  this  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte  must  not  be  reckoned  on  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  meant  nothing  but  that  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia  intended  to  give  himself  all  the  benefits  of  a  state 
of  peace  without  incurring  any  of  the  risks  of  war ;  and 
that  he  desired  to  keep  the  treaty  of  1841  in  full  vigour, 
and  the  Dardanelles  closed  against  the  fleet  of  England 
and  France,  while  he  gained  time  for  preparing  his  arma- 
ment, and  for  making  fresh  demands  upon  Turkey, 
whose  resources  would  gradually  become  exhausted." 
This  forcible  argument  did  not  suffice  to  bring  Austria 
to  act  in  concert  with  England  and  France.  Count  Buol 
urged  the  Porte  to  frame  a  note — ^by  blending  together 
the  note  of  Prince  Menschikoff  and  the  note  of  Beshid 
Pasha,  which  set  forth  the  lengths  to  which  the  Porte 
would  go — and  send  it  to  St.  Petersburg  by  an  ambassador. 
This  was  not  a  hopeful  project,  but  it  was  allowed  to  run 
its  course,  and  end  in  failure.  It  is  further  illustrative 
of  the  Bussian  leanings  of  this  Austrian  mediation,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  July  Count  Buol  harshly  declared 
the  invasion  of  the  Principalities  to  be  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  **  insufficient "  answer  sent  by  the  Porte 
to  Bussia.  This  was  making  the  Porte  responsible  for 
the  invasion — a  notion  the  British  Government  rejected; 
as  it  was  likewise  compelled  to  reject  the  attempt  of 
Austria  to  make  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities 
contingcmt  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Anglo-French  fleet 
from  Turkish  waters.  The  invasion  of  the  Principalities 
drew  from  Count  Buol  the  declaration  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Austria  to  identify  herself  with  Bussia, 
especially  as  the  invasion  was  preceded  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  manifesto  at  variance  with  the  facts.  Neverthe- 
less, Austria  was  not  moved  out  of  her  semi-isolated 
position.  On  the  5th  of  July  Count  Buol  had  arrived  at 
the  opinion  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Powers  to 
concert  measures — ^for  what  ?  To  ask  Bussia  what  sho 
meant !  and  to  press  on  Turkey  the  necessity  of  sign- 
ing a  note  acceptable  to  Bussia.  At  the  end  of  July 
Austria  had  got  no  further  than  she  was  at  the  beginning 
of  that  month.  Count  Buol  considered  himself  united 
in  poHcy  with  England,  but  he  positively  declined  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  to  enforce  it,  except  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  he  were  **  called  upon  to  carry  out  an 
armed  intervention  on  the  frontier,  it  would  be  in  sup- 
port of  the  authority  and  independence  of  the  Sultan." 
Prussia  occupied  a  similar  position,  except  that  Baron 
Manteuffel  gave  no  promises  at  alL  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  dweU  upon  the  position  taken  up  by  the  German 
Powers,  because  it  is  important  to  show  that  they  were 
not  **  in  line  "  with  the  Western  Powers*  The  former 
were  engaged  only  to  promote  a  peao^Pul  settlement,  and 
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not  to  side  with  Bussia;  the  latter  were  engaged  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  settlement,  and  to  take  other  measures 
if  their  efltorts  failed.  "  It  is  from  England  and  France 
alone,"  wrote  Lord  Clarendon  to  Lord  Stratford  on  the 
28th  of  July,  **  that  Turkey  can  look  for  active  sympathy 
and  support ;  in  the  eyent  of  a  struggle,  all  the  other 
Powera  would  be  found  neutral,  or  would  become 
hostile."  France  and  England,  he  continued,  did  not 
go  to  war  at  that  moment  because  they  had  any  doubt 
that  the  policy  of  Eussia  had  been  unjust  and  un- 
generous, and  was  indefensible ;  but  because  war  would 
be  an  additional  danger  to  Turkey;  and,  he  might  have 
added,  because  neither  England,  France,  nor  Turkey 
^ere  then  prepared  for  war.  But  they  were  not  the  less 
determined  to  resist  Eussia.  For  the  Foreign  Secretary 
finished  his  despatch  with  words  not  only  showing  that 
determination,  but  showing  that  England  and  France 
were  allies.  "  In  the  event,"  he  said,  **  of  any  further 
aggression  by  Eussia,  or  of  undue  delay  on  her  part  in 
accepting  the  terms  of  an  amicable  arrangement  that 
may  be  proposed  to  her.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  France,  will  be  prepared  to  take 
more  active  measures  for  the  protection  of  Turkey 
against  a  Power  of  whose  hostile  designs  there  exists  no 
reasonable  doubt."  Thus,  at  this  middle  stage  of  the 
business,  England  and  France  were  committed  to  make 
good  their  policy  by  war.  Nor  were  these  views  kept 
secret.  A  little  later,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  a 
pro-Eussian  speech  from  Mr.  Cobden,  expressed  them 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  not  less  explicitness  and 
with  more  energy  than  Lord  Clarendon.  And  it  was 
therefore  with  reason,  and  unhappily  with  reason;  that 
in  the  Queen's  speech  the  French  Emperor  was  men- 
tioned by  name  as  in  league  with  Her  Majesty,  while 
the  other  Powers  were  vaguely  spoken  of  as  allies.  This 
distinction  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  facts,  for  al- 
though Austria  and  Prussia  were  allies  of  England  in  a 
general  sense,  in  this  special  sense,  and  for  this  special 
purpose,  they  were  not  allies.  England  had  no  ally,  not 
one,  except  the  French  Emperor.  Thus  much  is  due  to 
truth.  Louis  Napoleon  had  his  own  peculiar  motives, 
doubtless,  for  arraying  himself  on  our  side  with  such 
eagerness ;  but  the  theory  of  a  distinguished  historian, 
that  he  prevented  others  from  doing  so,  and  drew  us 
away  from  them  at  this  early  stage,  obtaining  by  some 
compact,  **  hidden  in  the  folds  of  private  notes,"  special 
mention,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  facts. 

In  the  meantime  projects  of  conciliation  had  not  been 
wanting.  The  idea  of  a  Conference  at  Vienna  occurred 
to  several  persons  at  once.  Lord  Clarendon  started  a 
scheme,  based  on  the  project  of  a  Convention  between 
Eussia  and  Turkey,  which  he  drew  up.  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  framed  a  note  to  be  signed  by  Turkey,  and 
accepted  by  Eussia.  There  was  Count  Buol's  project  of 
a  fusion  of  Eussian  and  Turkish  ideas.  Independently 
of  all  this,  the  representatives  of  the  Four  Powers  at 
Constantinople  got  up  a  scheme  of  their  own,  which 
proved  to  be  distasteful  to  everybody  but  the  Turks. 
Peace  projectors  abounded,  while  Eussia  steadily  went 
on  with  her  design,  occupied  the  Principalities  in  a 


military  fashion,  seized  on  the  post-office,  intercepted 
the  Sultan's  tribute,  sent  gunboats  up  the  Danube,  and 
when  the  Porte  recalled  the  Hospodars,  induced  them  to 
disobey  the  Sultan's  mandate,  and  forced  him  to  disnuss 
them.    Nor  did  Eussia  stop  here.    She  sent  emissaries 
into  Servia  and  Bulgaria ;  she  scattered  her  manifesto 
broadcast;  she  strove  to  raise  a  spirit  of  disaffection; 
and  she  replied  with  haughtiness  to  the  complaints  of 
the  Western  Powers.    In  tJie  dominions  of  the  Sultan  a 
corresponding  spirit  arose.    The  Czar's  manifesto  had 
been  read  in  all  his  churches ;  the  TJlemas  answered  by 
sermons  calculated  to  raise  a  spirit  of  counter-fanaticism. 
It  was  manifest  that  Turkish  ardour  was  not  extinct 
Lord  Stratford  began  to  fear  more  from  the  rashness  than 
the  timidity  of  the  Divan.    Military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions went  on  briskly,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the 
Sultan  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  could 
defend  Shumla,  the  Balkan,  and  the  Bosphorus,  if  pressed 
by  the  Czar.    Lord  Stratford  did  not  fail  to  lay  before 
his  (Government  the  real  issues  at  stake,  nor  did  he  dis- 
guise his  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  coming  to  a  settle- 
ment without  a  resort  to  war. 

It  was  imder  these  circumstances  that.  Count  Baol 
exerted  himself  at  Vienna  to  frame  a  plan,  of  ooncilia- 
tion.     He  took  the  draft  of  a  note  drawn  up  by  H. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Four  Powers  at  Vienna,  and  after  fr^uent  com- 
munication with  London  and  Paris,  he  oonstructed  out 
of  this  draft  a  note  which  he  hoped  would  prove  accept- 
able alike  to  Eussia  and  Turkey.    The  design  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Czar  would  accept  the  note,  and 
if  he  agreed  to  do  so,  to  send  it  to  Constantinople,  ac- 
companied by  urgent  recommendations  from  &e  Four 
Powers  to  the  Porte  advising  its  acceptance.     In  taking 
this  course,  Austria  acted  as  mediator  at  the  request,  or 
at  least  with  the  assent,  of  Eussia ;  but  the  Eussian 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  would  not  attend  the  Oonferenoe, 
and  his  master  was  only  represented  there  by  a  sort  of 
friend.    After  great  labour  the  note  was  framed,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.   The  Powers  took  steps  im- 
mediately to  ascertain  whether  the  Czar  would  accept 
the  note,  and  they  found  that,  although  it  did  not  give 
him  satis&xition,  he  was  content  to  accept  it  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  as  an  arrangement  devised  by  a  friendly 
Government;  and  he  was  willing  to  take  it  frx>m  the 
hands  of  a  Turkish  Amliassador,  provided  it  were  not 
altered  in  any  way.    This  was  the  famous    ''  Vienna 
Note  "  which  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  raised  so 
many  hopes  in  the  summer  of  1853.    But  while  Austria 
and  the  other  Powers  had  consulted  Eussia  and  learned 
her  views,  they  had  forgotten  Turkey,  for  whose  benefit 
the  thing  was  supposed  to  be  devised.     They  had  not 
ascertained  whether  Turkey  would  or  could  sign  it>  and, 
indeed,  in  framing  it,  the  Powers  seemed  more  anxious 
to  devise  a  form  of  words  satisfiEictory  to  the  Czar  than 
safe  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan.    And  so,  when  it  reached 
Constantinople^  although  backed  by  strong  advioes  from 
all  the  Powers,  and  not  least  by  England,  the  Porte 
declined  to  sign  it,  except  in  an  amended  form.    The 
note,  indeed,  was  found  to  confer   rights  on    Bussia 
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almost  as  extensive  as  those  she  claimed  through  Prince 
Menschikoff.  Lord  Stratford,  although  he  saw  this, 
scrupidously  executed  the  instructions  of  his  Govern- 
ment, and  pressed  the  note  on  the  Porte.  But  the 
Sultan,  the  ministers,  the  Grand  Council  were  firm. 
After  much  deliberation,  the  Grand  Council,  of  sixty 
members,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  capital,  adopted  a  form  of  note  embodying 
their  views,  but  rather  deferring  to  the  plaijt  suggested 
at  Vienna.  **  If  the  decision,"  wrote  Lord  Stratford,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  "  does  not  completely  represemt  the 
feeling  of  this  country,  it  only  fails  in  being  iBamed 
with  too  much  forbearance  and  moderation." 

The  news  that  the  Porte  would  not  sign  the  note> 
except  in  a  modified  form,  vexed  both  Austria  and 
England.  Count  Buol  was  chagrined,  Lord  Clarendon 
was  angry.  What  the  Four  Powers,  most  interested  in 
pressing  Turkish  independence,  they  said,  r^gwcted  a» 
preserving  that  independence,  was  surely  »  &na  of 
words  which  the  Saltan  might  accept.  They  did  not 
object  to  the  changes  made  in  the  note  sm  unreasonable 
in  themselves — M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  ijadoed,  thought 
they  were  decided  improvements — hnk  ah&y  objected  to 
them  as  unnecessary.  The  Four  Pawea»  would  have 
assented  to  the  interpretation  put  aponLtha^note  by  the 
Porte,  and  Lord  Clarendon  had  no  doubt  tliat  Bussia 
would  have  agreed  with  the  F(mi!  PowaE&.  But  the 
Porte  seemed  to  desire  war,  and  had  certainly  made 
peace  more  difficult  by  the  couxae  ik  kad  puzonad.  In 
short,  the  friends  of  the  Sultan  ivwmvery  aagry  with 
him  for  exercising  his  undoubted  ri§^,  and  looking 
sharply  after  his  own  independence.  "Bxdn  if  t3x»  Powers 
were  angry,  the  Czar  was  enragedk  H»  WBfr  beside 
himself  when  he  thought  on  the  foot  tiiat  tiia  Porte  had 
refused  what  he  had  accepted^  M»  would  not  at  first 
discuss  the  modifications  themselves.  He  ^voxdd  not  think 
about  them.  What  he  objected  to  was,  *' aoy  alteration 
— ^to  the  principle  of  alteration,  to  the  &uak  of  the  Porte 
having  done  that  which,  out  of  regard  to^ti^e  wishes  of 
the  allied  Powers,  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  r^rained 
from  doing."  Count  Nesselrode  expjesawl  ids  master's 
views  with  such  asperity  as  polite  diplomalKsts  permit 
themselves  to  indulge  in.  If  tiie  Tnrka^  be  said,  had 
had  **  the  faintest  perception  of  tiieir  onmintaests,  they 
ought  to  have  clutehed  at  the  not^  yn&  both  hands. 
That  which  the  Emperor  received  ^niMiouli  change  or 
hesitation  in  t&e  course  of  twenty-dnip  hooxs,  shoidd 
unquestionably  have  been  received  by  the  Turks  with 
the  same  expedition."  The  Emperor  again  aaiw  in  this 
defeat  the  hand  of  Lord  Stratford,  and  feU;  sue  that  the 
Turks  had  not  been  *^  made  sufficiently  sensible  "  of  the 
dangers  they  incurred.  The  Emperor  would  concede  no 
more.     **  Concession  had  reached  its  term." 

This  burst  of  temper  had  not  its  origin  ^alavely  in  the 
imheard-of  audacity  of  the  Porte.  The  Empoior,  in 
accepting  the  note,  felt  that  the  Four  PowerS)  in  duuw- 
ing  it  up,  had  outwitted  themselves,  and  had  placed  the 
Porte  in  his  power.  That  is  why  he  lost  no  time  in 
acceding  te  the  note ;  that  is  why  he  insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  altered.    Except  that  it  was  proposed  by 


the  Four  Powers,  and  not  presented  at  the  sword's 
point  by  Eussia  alone,  the  Porte  might  as  well  have 
signed  the  original  Menschikoff  note,  as  this  product  of 
the  wits  of  the  Four  Powers.  The  wrath  of  the  Czar  soon, 
compelled  Count  Nesselrode  te  make  that  manifest,  and 
soon  converted  at  least  England  and  France  to  the 
views  of  the  Porte.  For  Count  Nesselrode  wrote  such 
fierce  despatehes  on  the  subject,  and  placed  such  an 
interpretetion  on  the  Vienna  note,  as  pormitted  the 
Powers  to  see  that  they  had  made  a  blunder  in  recom- 
mending  it  te  the  Porte.  Wlien  he  came  te  discuss  it, 
the  Chancellor  was  forced  to  diow  that  the  nc^,  aa  un- 
derstood by  Eussia,  affirmed  the  protectorate,  whereas 
the  changes  made  by  the  Porte  lei^ised  to  notice  or  to 
admit  the  existence  of  any  protectorate  at  all.  More- 
over, the  Czar  advised  Austria  and  the  Powers  te  abandon 
these  intracteble  Turks  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Eussia, 
aa  tba  only  way  of  cutting  tihe  matter  short ;  then  the 
Tark»  would  be  obliged  to  give  way :  advice  which 
could  have  only  opened  further  the  eyas  of  the  "WeBtem 
Poweua*  ' 

Nothings  ^ows  more  clearly  how  four,  althoug}i  still 
professing  identical  views,  tihe  German  Powers  were 
separated  horn.  "Phgland  and  France,  than  the  fact  that 
Count  Buol  and  Bacon;  Manteuffel,  after  they  were 
aware  of  l&e  interp(i?e(Btbn  put  on  it  by  Bussia,  moTed 
by  the  emphatio  language  of  Count  Nesselrode,  did  once 
more  urge  tiie  Porte  to  sign  the  original  note,  and  thus 
to  sign  away  ite  ind^pand^otce.  Far  from  being  in  real 
concert  in  August,  they  were  less  in  concert  with  the 
Western  Powers  in  tile  middle  of  September.  The  only 
power  which  acted  stwiight  through  with  England  was 
France,  and  the  aaly  divei^genoe  of  policy  apparent  vas 
this — ^the  French  €bTerDm^iii  did  not  seem  to  think  the 
pace  of  the  allianoe  fiut  enough,  and  wore  constantly 
urging  tibe  transmisfloon  of  ordars  to  the  admirals  te  enter 
the  Dardanelles.  The  plea  was  that  the  anchorage  at 
Bessica  was  unsafe.  But  thie  was  seen  to  be  absurd, 
and  twice  Lord  Clarwidon  resisted  the  appeals  sent  by 
Louis  Napoleon  witii  tiie  view  of  forcing  thie  fleets  upon 
the  Su^n,  and  depriving  Lord  Stratford  of  any  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.  ^QiiGhoccuired'  during  the  negotiation* 
on  the  new  a^j^eot  imparted  to  aflEairs  by  the  Russian 
acceptance  and  tile  Turkish  rejection  of  the  note.  The 
German  Powetns^  knowing  what  was  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  note  by  Russia,  persisted  in  pressing  it 
upon  the  SulAan.  The  Western  Powers,  always  more 
respectful  to  Turkey,  would  not  teke  part  in  this  more : 
indeed,  they  could  not  do  so.  Count  Nesselrode*s  com- 
ments on  the  modified  note,  showing  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  did  desire  to  seek  new  righte  and  extended 
power  in  Turkey,  had  proved  to  England  and  France 
that  tho  a§prehenm<ms  of  the  Porte,  so  far  from  being^ 
groundless,  were  justified  by  tho  Russian  construction, 
instead  of  askings  the  Porte,  as  they  were  disposed  to  do 
before  they  were  in  possession  of  tho  Russian  views,  to 
re-confflder  ite  decision,  they  now  asked  tho  Emperor  to 
re-conader  his.  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that 
if  the  Porte  again  disregarded  her  coimsels,  she  should 
consider  her  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  at  an  end : 
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further,  that  if  England  and  France  would  not  support 
her  in  ihis  step,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  conference 
at  Vienna.  In  this  opinion,  perhaps  to  the  regret  of 
Count  Buol,  England  and  France  agreed,  and  the  con- 
ference at  Vienna  came  to  an  end  acconlingly.  The 
German  Powers  went  one  way,  the  Western  Powers 
wiother;  both  professed  to  be  hastening  towards  the 
same  goal,  but  the  Gterman  Powers  went  astray, 
whereas  the  Western  Powers  kept  in  the  straight  path. 
The  secret  of  this  was  the  personal  ascendancy  which 
iho  Czar  exercised  over  the  Overman  Courts,  and  which 
diverted  ihem.  fix>m  their  true  course  on  the  Eastern 
question. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  describe  in  more  detail  the 
'Vienna  Note,  on  the  terms  of  whioh,  and  on  its  modifi- 
cation, and  the  circumstances  attending  and  following 
both,  the  preservation  of  peace  depended.     This  note 
began  by  setting  forth  the  desire  of  the  Sultan  to  re- 
•establidh  firiendly  relations  between  himself  and  the 
Czar ;  and  then  went  on  to  state  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed compronuse.    A  difference  arose  on  the  first  prac- 
tical clause.  As  worded  at  Vienna^  the  note  implied  that 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  orthodox  Church  ex- 
isted as   something  independent  of  the   Sultan's  will, 
and  declared  that  the  Sultans  had  never  refused  to  con- 
firm thorn  by  solemn  acts.    The  Turks  could  not  sub- 
scribo  to  this.  It  was  not  historically  true.  It  impeached 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  Sultan.    It  implied  that  the 
Czar    was    protector  by  right  of  the  Greek.  Church. 
Accordingly,  the  Porte,  in  modifying  the  note,  took  care 
to  use  words  showing  that  these  immunities  and  privi- 
leges had    been   **  granted   spontaneously,"    and   con- 
firmed spontaneously  from  time  to  time  by  the  Sultans. 
This  wus  the  first  amendment.     The  second  practical 
clause,  the  origin  of  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Prince  Menschikoff,  needed  other  corrections. 
The  Vienna  Note  made  the  Sultan  say  that  he  would 
remain  faithful  "to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaties  of 
JEafnardji   and  Adrianople,  relative  to  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  religion."     Here  was  establLdied  an  active 
protectorate.     Now  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  applied  only 
to  one  church  in  existence,  and  to  one  that  was  to  bo 
built,  and  gave  Eussia  no  rights  to  protect  the  Christian 
religion.     Tlus  clause  in  the  note   would    then    have 
Actually  giyen  an  extension  to  that  treaty.    The  Porte 
demurred,  and  rightly,  modifjring  the  clause  by  under- 
taking to   remain  fidtMul  **  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  confirmed  by  that  of  Adrianople, 
relative  to  the  protection  by  the  sublime  Porte  of  the 
Christian  religion."    No  one  who  knows  the  meaning 
of  words  can  fiail  to  see  the  practical  distinction  existing 
between  the  two  forms  of  expression.    In  the  Vienna 
Note  the  Sultan  was  made  to  declare  that  he  would  cause 
the  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted  to 
other  Ohristian  rites  by  convention  or  special  arrange- 
ment.    The    Porte  substituted  the  words,  '*  granted  or 
wbic^    miglit  be    granted  to  the  other  communities, 
ifttOTnan  subJecU,''^  for  the  last  words  of  the  note.     This 
was  also   an   important  and  a  needful  change.    Under 
Taxions  treaties  Austria  enjoyed  largo  rights  of  inter- 


ference respecting  the  Eoman  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
Sultan.  The  terms  of  the  original  note  would  have  con- 
ferred similar  rights  on  Russia.  **  Such  a  concession," 
wrote  Lord  Stratford  on  the  20th  of  August,  "when 
practically  claimed  by  Russia,  would  leave  her  nothing 
to  desire  as  to  the  means  of  exercising  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  all  the  concerns  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and 
interfering  even  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  laity,  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  .  .  .  Confined  to  Austria,  the  privilege  in 
question  may  be  exercised  with  little  inconvenience  to 
the  Porte ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  applicable  to 
twelve  millions  of  the  Sultan*s  tributary  subjects,  the 
same  right  becomes  a  natxiral  object  of  suspicion  and 
well-founded  apprehension."  In  fact,  the  original  Vienna 
Note  was  as  huge  a  diplomatic  blunder  as  could  possibly 
have  been  devised ;  Count  Nesselrode*s  comments  con- 
firmed the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  astute  Turks ;  and 
combined  with  the  temper  displayed  by  Russia,  con- 
vinced England  and  France  that  they  had  been  flagrantly 
in  the  wrong  when  they  assented  to  Count  Buors  note, 
and  pressed  its  acceptance  on  the  Porte.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  Czar  was  so  eager  to  clutch  at  such  a  document,  and 
not  surprising  that  the  fEuliu-e  of  the  scheme,  especially 
as  it  failed  because  the  Turks  saw  through  it,  should  have 
provoked  him  to  a  burst  of  passion.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  statement  that  the  final  rupture  did  not  take 
place  on  mere  verbal  diflferences,  nor  in  mere  caprice  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte.  There  were  valid,  nay,  imperative 
reasons  operating  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from  conceding 
to  the  Four  Powers,  acting  in  haste  and  imder  wrong 
impressions,  that  which  he  had  refused  to  concede  to 
Prince  Menschikoff.  And  although  the  act  of  the  Porte 
led  to  war,  the  war  was  as  just  as  it  was  unavoidable. 

In  the  middle  of  September  matters  had  come  to  a 
crisis.     On  the  22nd  news  arrived  at  Paris,  in  the  shape 
of  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  M.  de  la  Cour,  stating 
that  the  Porte  was  apprehensive  of  a  "  catastrophe,"  in 
consequence   of  the  excitement    among   the    Turkish 
population.     The  lives  and  properties  of  Europeans, 
and  even  the  throne  of  the  Sultan,  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  danger.    M.  de  la  Cour  also 
reported  that  he  and  Lord  Stratford,  in  order  to  afford 
protection    to   the   Europeans,    had   ordered  up  four 
steamers  from  Bessica  Bay.    This  was  very  vague  and 
indefinite  news.    It  was  alarming,  because  it  was  in- 
definite.    No  account  of  the  affair  was  sent  by  Lord 
Stratford;  and  the  British  Gk)vemment,  to  whom  tho 
news  was  reported,  wore  compelled  to  rely  upon  tho 
viewofM.de  la  Cour.  What  should  they  do  P  The  French 
GKjvemment,  always  eager  for  a  movement  of  the  fleet, 
at  once  proposed  that  in  addition  to  the  four  steamers, 
the  whole  of  the^united  fleet  should  be  directed  to  proceed 
to  Constantinople.    Count  Walewski  was  instructed  to 
request  from  Lord  Clarendon  an  immediate  decision,  and 
was  further  to  state  that  the  Emperor's  Gk)vemment  re- 
garded  the    advance    of  the  fleets  as  "indispensably 
necessary."    The  British  Gk)vemment  agreed  "without 
hesitation,"    and   orders   went  out  at  once  from  both 
capitals  to  Admiral  Dundas   and   Admiral   Hamelin. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  step.    Ha4  the  Gov^m- 
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ment  waited  for  the  usual  despatches  of  Lord  Stratford » 
they  would  haye  seen  that  the  danger  reported  by  M.  de 
la  Cour  disappeared  very  rapidly,  and  that  Lord  Strat- 
ford, in  describing  the  circumstances,  took  a  cooler  view 
of  the  dangers,  and  did  not  even  suggest  the  advance  of 
the  fleet.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  British 
(Government  did  not  act  with  as  much  precipitation  as 
M.  de  la  Cour.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  fresh 
move  of  the  fleet — ^a  move  so  decisive,  so  completely 
pledging  the  two  Powers  to  the  defence  of  Turkey,  and 
so  irritating  to  Russia — lessened  the  chances  of  peace,  if 
any  were  remaining.  On  the  other  ]^and,  the  chances  of 
peace  were  few;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any. 
The  Czar  was  obstinately  attached  to  the  Vienna  Note. 
The  German  Powers  insisted  on  thrusting  the  note  for 
signature  before  the  Porte,  while  the  Western  Powers 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  imlucky  off- 
spring of  laborious  diplomacy.  The  German  Powers 
were  for  leaving  Turkey  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  she 
coidd ;  the  Western  Powers  would  not  desert  the  Sultan. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia  was  certain  to  take  fresh 
offence,  and  did  in  fact  take  offence  at  once,  and  charged 
the  Western  Powers  with  breaking  the  treaty  of  1841  by 
entering  the  Dardanelles  in  time  of  peace.  The  all- 
sufficing  answer  to  this  was  that  a  state  of  war,  though 
ignored  by  the  Porte,  had  existed  ever  since  the  first 
Russian  soldier  crossed  the  Pruth.  On  the  whole,  and 
considering  the  course  of  events,  it  was  perhaps  a  wise 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  though 
it  looked  like  a  rash  one,  to  send  the  fleet  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  contemporaneous  sets  of 
incidents  going  on  which  influenced  largely  the  course 
of  events.  The  scene  of  the  one  set  was  Olmiitz ;  that 
of  the  other,  Constantinople.  At  the  first  named  place 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  their  Ministers, 
were  still  trying  to  find  a  peaceful  issue ;  at  the  second, 
the  Sultan,  and  his  Ministers,  and  his  Grand  Council 
were  deliberating  on  war. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  Czar  had  not  neglected 
to  court  the  German  Powers  of  all  dimensions.  At  some 
of  the  smaller  courts  his  influence  was  supreme.  At 
the  larger,  after  the  first  shock  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Prince  Menschikoff's  designs,  he  contrived  to 
recover  the  ground  lost,  and  did  recover  it  in  a  great 
degree.  September  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  direct  personal  influence  upon  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Austrian  Emperor, 
ambitious  of  military  distinction,  had  assembled  about 
50,000  men  in  a  camp  at  Olmiitz,  for  purposes  of  field 
exercise  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  resolved  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion,  not  only  to  witness  what  they  had  seen  before — 
a  fine  military  display — but  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  the  Czar  hoping  to  gain  thereby.  The  Czar 
carried  with  him  his  son  and  Count  Nesselrode,  and,  of 
course.  Count  Buol  attended  his  Emperor,  and  the 
British  and  French  Ministers,  went  also.  There  was 
thus  established  a  conference  at  Olmiitz,  and  it  did  not 
^il  to  bring  forth  its  scheme.     It  was  here  that  the 


Czar  disclosed  a  new  plan  of  action.   Through  his  Mini- 
ster he  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  his  refusal  to 
entertain  the  Turkish  modifications  of  the  Vienna  Note 
as  putting  an  end  to  negotiation.    He  desired  peace. 
He  was  "  annoyed  and  hurt "  at  the  current  suspicions 
of  his  good  faith.    He  still  insisted  that  he  sought  no 
new  right,  and  no  increase  of  power  in  Turkey,  and  he 
was  ready  to  give  that  assurance.    His  plan  was  based 
on  this.    He  proposed  that  the  Turks  should  accept  the 
Vienna  Note  unaltered,  and  that  in  return,  he  should 
give  the  assurances  described  above.    But  he  did  not 
propose  to  give  these  assurances  directly  from  his  own 
Minister.    The  Four  Powers  were  to  take  upon  them- 
selves to  ti*ansmit  to  the  Porte  ''a  declaration  founded 
upon   assurances   given  by  the   Emperor    of  Russia." 
Count  Buol  and  Coxmt  Nesselrode  drew  up  a  draft  of 
the  note,  and  sent  it  to  the  other  Powers.    This  was  a 
very  notable  scheme.     The  Czar  wished  to  make  the 
Four  Powers  his  sponsors  at  the  Porte ;  and,  in  fact,  as 
Lord  Cowley  observed  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  convert 
the  Four  Powers  into  the  advocates  of  Russia.    But  it 
was  open  to  more  serious  objections.    In  the  first  place, 
its  terms  were  ambiguous.     In  the  second  place,  its 
value,  as  far  as  it  had  any,  was  neutralised,  if  not  quite 
destroyed,  by  the  famous  interpretations  placed  by  Count 
Nesselrode  upon  the  Vienna  Note.  The  plan  gave  Russia 
the  advantage  of  two  documents,  contrary  to  each  other, 
which  she  might  use  as  she  pleased.    When  the  project 
was  submitted  to  the  French  Government,  the  Emperor 
would  not  decide  what  he  would  do.     He  thought  it 
might  be  sent  to  the  Porte ;  but  he  could  hardly  recom- 
mend it,  and  he  desired  first  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Government.  No  one  could  be  more  careful  than 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  not  to  commit  himself  to  any 
course  alone.    The  British  Government  decided  at  once. 
They  rejected  the  project,  because,  under   no   circum- 
stances, would  they  recommend  the  Porte  to  accept  the 
Vienna  Note ;  because  it  would  be  useless,  as  the  Turks 
would  not  accept  it;  because  Count  Nesselrode's  analysis 
of  that  note  left  no  doubt  that  Russia  intended  through 
the  note  to  estabUsh  rights  and  influences   she  never 
before  possessed  in  Turkey;  because  "no   settlement 
was  possible  by  notes  requiring  explanations,  and  accom- 
panied by  vague  assurances.'^    Thus  this  last  Russian 
scheme  fell  through ;  and  Austria  again,  now  siding  with 
Russia,  advised  the  Western  Powers  to  abandon  Turkey. 
The  fruit  of  the  Czar*s  visit  to  the  Emperor  at  Olmiitz 
was  this  further  separation  of  Austria  from  the  Westera 
Powers.    As  to  the  French  Emperor,  seeing  England  so 
resolute,   he  was  bent  on  arriving  at    some  plan  o£ 
action  for  the  fleets  which  had   been    sent  up  to  the 
Bosphorus.    He  thought  they  should  play  a  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  not  slow  to  signify  their  assent. 

For  another  incident  had  occurred  during  those  mo- 
mentous five  days.  It  was  about  the  time  when  the 
conferences  at  Olmiitz  began,  and  when,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  French  Government,  Sngland  agreed  to 
issue  orders  for  the  fleets  to  enter  the  X>ardanelles — ^that 
is,  about  the  23rd  of  September— that  the  Porte  learned 
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the  refoBal  of  Bussia  to  accept  the  modifications  of  the 
Vienna  Note.  The  Sultan  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer.  He  was,  no  doubt,  in  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  Mos- 
lem fimaticism,  as  well  as  unable  to  endure  the  afiront 
put  upon  him  by  Eussia.  He  had  put  his  capital  in  a 
respectable  state  of  defence ;  he  had  fortified  Varna,  and 
thrown  a  force  into  Shumla ;  he  had  collected  an  army. 
This  gare  him  confidence.  The  Czar  had  shown  a  deter- 
imnation  to  extort  concessions.  That  design  admitted 
of  no  doubt  The  Sultan,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
adyioe  of  the  envoys  of  the  Four  Powers,  summoned  his 
Grand  Council  to  meet  on  the  2dth  and  26th,  and  determine 
thequestion  of  peace  or  war.  Hearing  this,  Lord  Stratford 
made  a  last  effort  to  prevent  war.  He  begged  Keshid 
Pasha  to  prevail  on  the  Council,  whatever  might  be  its 
decision,  to  allow  time  for  one  more  appeal  to  the  Four 
Powers,  on  the  basis  of  their  concurring  in  the  Porte's 
interpretation  of  the  note.  It  was  in  vain.  The  Porte 
saw  no  safety  but  in  war.  The  Council  met.  One 
hundred  and  seventy- two  distinguished  Turks  obeyed  the 
sonunons  of  the  Sultan,  and  unanimously  agreed,  on 
their  first  meeting,  that  the  Vienna  Note  could  be  by 
no  means  accepted  without  modifications ;  and  at  their 
second  they  adopted  a  report  to  the  Saltan,  recommend- 
ing that  Omer  Pasha  should  be  directed  to  summon 
Prince  Gortschakoff  to  quit  the  Principalities  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  summons,  that  a 
refusal  should  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
that  thereupon  war  should  be  declared.  Within  three 
days  the  Sultan  assented  to  the  report,  and  the  necessary 
instruments  for  executing  the  measures  resolved  on 
were  prepared  by  the  4th  of  October.  A  form  of  sum- 
mons was  forwarded  the  next  day  to  Omer  Pasha,  a 
manifesto  to  the  Empire  was  issued,  and  a  formal  appeal 
for  aid  was  sent  to  the  Western  Powers.  Thus  the 
irrevocable  step  was  taken,  and  war  was  certain. 

There  was  now  scant  time  for  further  negotiations. 
Xevertheless,  although  Lord  Stratford  regarded  the 
chance  of  averting  war  as  hopeless,  so  desirous  was  he 
of  preserving  peace,  that  he  proposed  another  mode  of 
extricating  all  parties  from  their  difficulties.  It  em- 
braced the  alternative  of  a  new  note  or  arbitration. 
But  although  looked  upon  favourably  in  England,  the 
Austrian  Government  would  not  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. As  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris,  said  Count 
Buol,  had  not  thought  proper  to  support  the  Austrian 
plan — ^that  is,  the  Czar*s  astute  scheme — ^the  Austrian 
Oovemznent  could  not  support  Lord  Stratford*s  plan, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  the  Porte  was  declaring 
war  against  Eussia.  Here  was,  for  the  time,  an  appa- 
rent break  down  of  the  whole  diplomatic  machinery ; 
but  nevertheless  the  British  Cabinet  still  persevered  in 
the  work  of  framing  notes,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  did 
not  fail  to  give  advice  which  could  not  be  accepted, 
while  Bossia  and  Turkey  prepared  for  war. 

At  this  period  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  made  a 
favourable  impression  on  Europe.  The  manifesto  of 
the  Sultan  was  sensible  and  temperate,  and  still  left 
open  a  door  to  negotiations.  A  spirit  of  self-devotion, 
unaocompanied  by   fanatical  demonstrations,    showed 


itself  among  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  XJlemas  offered  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
Sultan,  with  reluctance,  gave  consent  to  the  raising  of 
a  loan.  The  Egyptian  Viceroy  prepared  to  send  ships 
and  troops ;  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  leading  ministers 
gave  many  horses  for  the  service  of  the  artillery ;  men 
were  forthcoming,  and  troops  were  constantly  on  tho 
march  for  the  Danube  and  the  Georgian  frontier.  Lord 
Stratford,  taking  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  merits 
of  the  quarrel,  and  of  the  interests  at  stake,  justified  the 
Turks  in  having  recourse  to  arms.  **  Having,"  he  wrote 
on  the  28th  of  September,  **  witnessed  the  whole  course 
of  pretension  and  intimidation  to  which  the  Sultan  and 
lus  ministers  have  been  subjected,  and  the  conciliatory 
though  firm  consistency  with  which  so  many  vexatious 
proceedings  have  been  met,  I  may  be  allowed,  while 
lamenting  the  necessity  for  war,  to  admire  the  gallant 
and  orderly  spirit  which  has  prevaLLed,  with  slight 
exceptions,  in  all  tho  proceedings  of  this  Government.'* 
On  the  9th  of  October  the  summons  of  Omer  Pasha 
reached  Prince  Gortschakoff  at  Bucharest ;  and  on  the 
10th  he  answered  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  treat  of 
peace  or  war,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  Ppndpalities. 
This  reply  the  Porte  considered  as  constituting  a  state 
of  war.  The  Anglo-French  fieet  was  in  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  admirals  had  instructions  to  defend  the  territory 
of  the  Sultan,  but  their  power  to  operate  in  the  Black 
Sea  was  limited.  The  "Western  Powers  were  as  yet 
committed  only  to  a  policy  of  resisting  any  aggression 
of  Eussia.  The  German  Powers  declared  themselves 
neutral,  and  Austria,  deeply  interested  in  the  issue, 
assumed  for  herself  the  character  of  mediator. 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

The  British  GoYemment  derires  to  preront  Hortllitics— Pressnre  on  the  Porte 
^-Saspeaiion  agreed  to,  but  HostUities  break  oat  in  Asia,  on  the 
Danabe— Action  at  laaatcha^Poaition  of  England,  of  France,  of  the 
Czar— Another  Vienna  Project -Lord  Stratford's  Project  progresses- 
Military  Position  of  Russia— Omer  Pflsha  on  the  Danube— Battle  of 
Oltenitsa— Seizure  of  Kalafat- The  Turks  victorious— Omer  Pasha  wltb- 
dravrs  to  the  right  bank,  but  keeps  his  ground  at  Kalafat— Massacre 
at  Sinope :  its  Effects  on  Europe :  why  not  prevented  ? — Lord  Pal- 
mcrston  tenders  his  Resignation— Fleets  ordered  to  enter  the  Euxine, 
and  compel  the  Russians  to  keep  within  their  Ports:  was  this  wise  ?— 
Turkish  Scheme  of  Peace  (1854)— The  Toricish  Victory  at  ZetatI— 
Russia  will  not  hear  of  the  Turkish  Plan— Offers  Counter  Propositions, 
which  are  rejected  at  Vienna— Anger  of  Nicholas  at  the  Entry  of  the 
Fleets— Count  Orloff  sent  to  Vienna:  his  Proposals— •*  Explanations"  de- 
manded hi  Paris  and  London— Diplomatic  Relatk>n8  between  Russia  and 
the  Western  Powers  broken  off —Letter  of  Napoleon  to  Nicholas— War- 
like  Sphit  of  England- The  Guards  embark  for  Malta— Western  Powers 
summon  Russia  to  quit  the  Principalities—"  The  Emperor  does  not 
think  it  becoming  to  answer  "— ManiA»8to  of  the  Czar— British  Fleet 
sails  for  the  Baltic—"*  For  Faith  and  Christesdom  I  God  with  us :  who 
agahist  us?" 

The  first  anxiety  of  the  British  Cabinet  when  they  learned 
that  the  Smltan  had  detei'mined  on  war,  was  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilitiea.  But  this  was  no  easy 
task.  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Turks  had  been  aroused. 
There  was  an  eager  desire  for  battle  throughout  the 
Sultan's  dominions.  The  Bussian  Emperor  had  himself 
placed  the  quarrel  on  a  religious  footing,  and  the  chal- 
lenge he  threw  down  the  Tmks  were  not  slow  to  accept. 
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The  state  of  siiiq>eiise  in  which  they  were  kept  by  Western 
negotiators  was  growing  unbearable.  Even  the  mild 
Sultan,  stung  by  the  insults  of  Russia,  awoke  from  his 
lethargy.  It  was  the  Turkish  statesmen,  however,  who, 
seeing  a  fair  chance  of  ridding  themselves  once  for  aU 
from  the  grinding^  interference  of  Russia,  most  desired 
war.  When,  therefore.  Lord  Stratford,  acting  on  press- 
ing instructions  from  home,  requested  the  Turkish 
Ministry  to  defer  hostilities,  and  suspend  them  if  they 
had  begun,  during  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  days, 
while  the  Four  Powers  once  more  had  recourse  to  notes 
and  protocols,  he  met  with  unexpected  resistance.  His 
colleagues  at  Constantinople  joined  him  in  expressing 
the  wish  of  the  friends  of  Turkey ;  but  their  united 
efforts  barely  prevailed.  The  Council  of  Ministers, 
meeting  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  October, 
sat  and  debated  throughout  the  night.  The  war  party 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance;  but  at  six  the  next 
morning,  when  the  Council  broke  up,  the  peace  party 
had  prevailed.  Orders  were  at  once  sent  off  to  the  com- 
manders on  the  frontier  to  defer  or  suspend  hostilities 
until  the  1st  of  November.  The  orders,  in  every  case, 
arrived  too  Jate.  The  first  shots  were  fired  in  Europe  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  and  even  at  an  earlier  date  there  had 
been  skirmishes  in  Asia.  It  was  the  attempt  of  the 
Russians  to  carry  gunboats  and  troops  from  Ismail  to 
G^alatz  which  led  to  an  artillery  combat  at  Isaatcha  on 
the  Danube;  it  was  the  ardour  of  the  Turkish  com- 
manders in  Asia  which  brought  on  skirmishes  nearOxmiri, 
and  the  surprise  of  Fort  Nicholas  close  to  Batoum.  -We 
reserve  the  military  operations  for  more  comprehensive 
treatment,  and  proceed  to  describe  the  growth  of  the 
quarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers. 

To  most  men,  at  this  time,  war  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable. By  slow  degrees  it  had  come  to  be  seen  that 
peace  could  only  be  preserved  by  surrendering  to  Russia 
all  she  required,  and  that  as  this  was  precisely^  what 
neither  Turkey,  nor  England,  nor  France  would  do,  and 
as  Russia  would  not  yield,  there  was  no  issue  but 
through  war.  Wherefore,  then,  did  the  British  Govern- 
ment persist  in  devising  schemes  of  settlement  ?  Where- 
fore continue  to  draw  up  notes  which,  if  they  satisfied 
Turkey,  proved  ofiensive  to  Russia ;  and  if  acceptable  to 
Russia,  offensive  to  Turkey  ?  Because  Lord  Aberdeen 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
war.  He  felt  bound  to  exhaust  even  fanciful  plans  of 
pacification  before  he  drew  the  sword.  His  extreme 
morbid  horror  of  bloody  strife  mode  him  unable  to  ap- 
preciate, to  weigh  facts.  He  remembered,  with  a  shud- 
der, the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  Germany  and  France 
forty  years  before,  and  the  pictures  of  calamity  imprinted 
on  his  memory  interposed  between  him  and  the  real 
world  of  1853.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  overgrowth  of  Russian  power  in  Eastern 
Europe.  But  his  humane  feelings  opposed  a  stout,  and 
for  a  long  time,  an  insurmountable  resistance  to  his 
political  convictions;  and  hence,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
plainest  facts,  he  persisted  in  striving  to  find  a  peaceful 
means  of  reconciling  the  incompatible  exigencies  of 
Russia  and  Turkey.    The  French  Emperor  was  inclined 


to  take  a  bolder  and  harder  line  of  action.    He  would  at 
an  earlier  period  have  brought  a  stronger  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  Czar.    But  he  deferred  to  the  wishes  of 
England  in  favour  of  a  **  last  effort,"  perhaps  because 
he  saw  that  the  current  of  events,  the  equal  obstinacy  of 
the  Porte  and  the  Czar,  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a 
rupture ;  but  certainly  because,  rupture  or  no  rupture, 
he  desired  above  all  things  the  English  alliance.    The 
German  powers  desired  peace,  almost  at  any  price,  and 
they  welcomed  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  eager- 
ness.   It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  these  dispositions  on    , 
the  part  of  the  Four  Pbwers  suited  the  policy  of  Russia. 
The  Czar  was  as  determined  as  ever  to  keep  possession 
of  the  Principalities  until  he  obtained  from  the  Forte 
some  document  which  he  might  construe  into  an  admis- 
sion of  his  right  to  protect  the  Greek  Church.    But  he 
was  inclined  to  temporise  if  he  failed  to  obtain  it,  be- 
cause, by  gaining  time,  he  would  be  able  to  concentrate 
a  larger  force  in  the  Danubian  Principalities ;  because  he 
hoped  that  the  Turkish  army  would  melt  away  during 
the  winter,  and  Turkish  ardour  die  out ;    because  he 
wished  to  secure  at  least  the  neutrality  of  the  German 
Powers ;  and  because  he  counted  on  time  to  bring  about 
a  coolness  between  England  and  France.     In  fact,  he 
had  already  exerted  a  marked  influence  over  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia.     In  the 
month  of  October  these  Sovereigns  had  visited  him  at 
Warsaw,  and  he  had  visited  the  Prussian  TTing  at  Sans 
Souci.     The  result  of  these  interviews  appears  in  the 
changed  tone'  of  the  Austrian  despatches,  and  the.  in- 
creased tendency  to  exert  a  harsher  pressure  on  the 
Porte.    So  far  he  had  been  partially  succeesful  at  the 
German  Courts ;    but  he  had  failed  to  eradicate  the 
jealousy  with  which  Austria  especially  regarded  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities,  and  he  had  made  no  way 
towards  conciliating  England  and  France.      He  was 
satisfied,  however,  because  the  German   Powers  were 
unconsciously  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of  his  wish 
to  gain  time.     On  the  14th  of  October,  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  in  these  words,   described  the  then  position  of 
Bussia : — **  War,"  he  said,   **  has  been  declared  against 
us  by  Turkey;  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  issue  no 
counter  declaration,  nor  shall  we  make  any  attack  upon 
Turkey ;  we  shall  remain  with  folded  arms,  only  re- 
solved to  repel  any  assaidt  made  upon  us,  whether  in 
the  Principalities  or  on  our  Asiatic  frontier,  which  we 
have  been  reinforcing;  so  we  shall  remain  during  the 
winter  ready  to  receive  any  peaceful  overtures  which, 
during  that  time,  may  be  made  to  us  by  Turkey — ^that  is 
our  position."    On  no  account  would  he  take  the  fii^ 
step.    That  Turkey  must  do.    But  if  Austria  thought 
she  could  induce  the  Turks  to  take  it,  and  the  Maritime 
Powers  to  accept  an  Austrian  proposition,  Austria  might 
proceed.     Acting  on  this  suggestion,   and  finding  the 
British  Cabinet  eager  to  negotiate  once   more.  Count 
Buol  renewed  the  lapsed  conference  at  Vienna. 

It  were  profitless  to  trace  in  detail  the  course  of  this 
fresh  effort  of  diplomacy.  There  was  a  sadden  creation 
of  notes  and  declarations.  The  spur  of  actual  war  had 
quickened  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  men  who  wouU 
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gOTem  by  the  adroit  use  of  words.  Count  Buol  wrote 
oat  one  prescription ;  Lord  Clarendon  framed  another ; 
liord  Stratford  elaborated  a  third.  The  pen  and  the 
tongue  were  briskly  plied,  and  the  electric  telegraph 
brought  into  play.  Eyents,  howeyer,  moyed  too  swiftly 
for  diplomacy;  for  no  sooner  was  one  scheme  laboriously 
built  up,  than  it  was  found  to  be  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  facts.     Besides,  the  notes  and  plans  not  only 


in  Turkey,  that  the  negotiators  had  to  contend.  While 
professing  a  desire  for  peace— proyiding  his  wishes  wore 
granted — ^the  Czar  was  continually  giying  way  to  pas- 
sionate impulses,  and  doing  acts  which  made  negotia- 
tion almost  impossible.  Thus,  on  the  3rd  of  Noyembor, 
he  published  a  manifesto  to  his  people,  dated  the 
20th  of  October,  which  was  received  in  Europe  with  a 
shout  of  astonishment.    There  was  no  truth  in  it.    The 
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Clashed  with,  facts,  but  with  each  other.  The  wind  of 
tlie  cannon-shots  on  the  Danube  blew  away  the  words 
of  ministers  and  envoys.  The  poor  diplomatists  were 
o'bliged  to  work  in  an  element  disturbed  by  the  roar  of 
actual  warfare,  and  the  mutterings  of  a  rising  storm  of 
popular  indignation.  As  this  element  grew  hotter.  Count 
KtioI  grew  more  eager  in  his  supplications  for  peace, 
tlie  Western  Powers  more  and  more  angry,  and  Hussia 
snore  obstinate.  Nor  was  it  only  against  outbursts  of 
popular  feeling  in  England,  and  outbursts  of  actual  war 

170.— NlW  8IBXB8. 


Czar  represented  ** Europe"  as  hostile  to  the  Porte. 
The  "Powers  of  Europe,"  he  said,  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  shake  its  blind  obstinacy.  The  pacific  efforts 
of  •* Europe"  had  been  answered  by  a  declaration  of 
war.  Eussia  was  challenged  to  fight,  and  she  would 
fight,  to  compel  the  Ottoman  Government  to  respect 
treaties  and  grant  reparation  for  offences.  His  cause 
the  Czar  pronounced  to  be  "  holy  and  just,"  and  he 
ended  with  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  "  In  thee.  Lord, 
have  I  trusted;  let  me  never  be  confounded."    This 
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docnment  \ras  a  tissuo  of  falsity.  The  Powers  of 
Europe  had  not  endeavoured  to  shake  the  blind  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Porte.  **It  is  true,"  wrote  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, '*that  they  endeavoured  to  mediate,  and  the 
Porte  showed  itself  willing  to  adopt  their  advice,  with 
certain  modifications.  Those  Powers  then  attempted  to 
shake  the  determination  of  Russia,  but  in  vain;  they 
received  only  proofs  of  how  real  were  the  dangers  appre- 
hended by  the  Porte."  And  Lord  Clarendon  went  on 
to  point  out  that,  far  from  treaties  having  been  broken, 
Russia  had  never  put  forward  one  specific  charge  to 
that  effect.  The  Greeks  had  not  invoked  the  protection 
of  Russia ;  but  they  had  thanked  the  Sultan  for  privi- 
leges confirmed.  "No  treaty  had  been  violated,"  he 
continued,  "except  that  which  forbids  the  passage  of 
the  Pruth  to  Russian  soldiers;"  and  the  Saltan  had  giy«a 
"no  offence  to  Russia  beyond  refusing  to  grant  ^sfliat 
Russia  had  no  right  to  demand,  and  "which  it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  his  independence  to  ooncede,'"  Had 
he  chosen  to  do  so,  Lord  Clarendon  naght  h&ve  con- 
ft'onted  Coimt  Nesselrode  with  his  own  tKrards  an  the 
question  of  the  part  the  Powers  had  taken  in  dealing 
with  Turkey.  On  the  27th,  the  Eusmaoi  OhanoeBor 
had  said  that  "  all  the  difficulties  "  had  aiasen  fpom  the 
English  Cabinet;  that  if  "England had  msisted,  as  she 
ought  to  have  done,  at  Constantinople,"  the  Porte  woTild 
have  given  way  long  before ;  and  that  **  En^aad  was 
solely  to  blame  for  the  complicatianfi  of  the  moment, 
and  for  those  disastrous  conseq»onoes  to  which  fliey  were 
likely  to  lead."  How  far  sodh  language  was  oonsLstent 
with  the  words  of  the  Imperaal  miamifesto,  -flie  reader  can 
judge  for  himself.  BBgland  was  to  blame  for  not 
abandoning  Turkey  to  ^e  tender  mercies  of  RnsBi* — a 
blame  she  could  well  afford  to  l>ear.  But  lie  Emperor 
and  his  Minister  said  exactly  whaJt  seemed  best  cal- 
culated to  serve  their  turn  for  t&e  moment.  T!be 
manifesto,  as  Lord  Chut^endon  said,  Aid  a  signal  service 
to  Turkey,  by  forcing  upon  Europe  a  compariso<n  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  two  Powers. 

In  spite  of  this  indication  of  lioetile  views  and  eon- 
firmed  obstinacy  at  St.  Petersbm^  ISie  British  Govern- 
ment still  continued  its  labom'stfbr  a  i)eacefQl  settlement. 
Eor  some  reason — most  likely  to  gaiai  time — ^the  Russian 
Government  in  the  beginning  of  November  thought 
that,  as  the  war  had  begun,  negotiation,  until  some 
decisive  event  had  occurred,  would  be  out  of  place. 
That  was  not  the  opinion  of  Coimt  Buol  and  Lord 
Clarendon;  and  as  Prussia  watched  and  followed  the 
course  of  Austria,  and  as  France  deferred  to  the  opinion 
of  England,  the  Conference  went  on  with  the  elaboration 
of  notes,  although  Russia  appeared  to  be  more  intract- 
able than  ever.  The  Czar  would  not  hear  of  a  com- 
position until  the  superiority  of  his  army  had  been 
proved.  He  declared  he  would  only  hear  of  direct 
negotiations  between  Russia  and  Tui-key.  Russia  would 
not  appear  before  a  European  tribimal,  at  which  a 
Turkish  minister  sat.  Nevertheless,  the  Conference  of 
the  Pour  Powers  proceeded,  and  brought  its  schemes  to 
A  head.  Their  plan  was  to  send  a  collective  note,  that 
is,  a  note  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Four 


Powers  at  Vienna,  to  the  Porte,  stating  that  Russia  was 
willing  to  treat,  and  asking  on  what  terms  the  Porto 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.    At  the 
same  time  they  signed  a  protocol,  making  a  formal 
tender  of  their  good  offices,  with  the  view  of  temnnating 
the  war.   These  measures  were  regarded  as  preliminaries 
to  a  treaty,  and  it  was  understood  that  if  the  Porto 
assented,  and  named  reasonable  conditions,  the  Four 
Powers  should  urge  their  acceptance  at  St.  Petersburg. 
But  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Stratford,  seeing  aU  the 
peril  of  the  situation,  and  knowing  the  anxiety  of  his 
Government,  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  exerting  his 
influence  on  the  Porte  in  favour  of  peace.     He  had,  on 
the  very  day  when  tho  "S'ienna  negotiators  had  com- 
pleted their  formal  labours,  induced  Reshid  Pasha  to 
frame  a  basis  for  a  peace.     The  Tui-kish  Minister  con- 
sulted his  colleagues  and  the  council,  and  made  them 
feel  how  much  Lord  Stratford  was  in  earnest.    They 
Tesisted ;  the  war  party  were  furious  at  the  thought  of 
X»eaoe ;  but  in  tho  end  tho  influences  which  tho  Biitish 
Ambassador  brought  to  bear  prevailed,  and  on  the  18th 
■of  December  tho  Grand  Council  agreed  to  treat  for 
{»eao8.     In  tho  interim — indeed,  just  ono  day  after  Lord 
Stratford  had  set  everything  in  trim — the  identical  noto 
arrived  ft&m.  Vienna.    It  was  too  late,  and  Lord  Strat- 
foa^  kept  it  in  his  pocket.    The  Austiians  were  mucli 
annoyed,  but  the  French  and  English  Governments  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  sufi'er  the  negotiations  begun  at  Con- 
stantinopl©  to  jwoceed.   They  went  on.    But  the  Turkish 
^irinity  stodents  learning  that  peace  proposals  were 
under   Aieottssion,    they    held    tumultuous    meetings, 
uttered  threats,  and  tried  to  overawe  tho  Gt)vemment. 
The  Sultan's  Ministers,  however,  feared  tho  AJlies  more 
than  the  people,  and  the  agitations  were  summarily 
suppipeesed.    The  Grand  Council,  for  the  second  time, 
xmdor  pressuire,  it  must  be  admitted,  agreed  to  negotiate 
on  bases  peoommended  by  the  Four  Powers.     These 
were  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  the  renewal  of 
ancient  treaties,  a  reasonable  arrangement   respecting 
the  ateligious  privileges  of  non -Moslem  .  subjects,  tho 
adoption  and  oonflrmation  of  the  status  quo  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Places,  and  the  entry  of  the  Porte  into  tho 
European  system.     These  bases  Lord   Stratford  con- 
sidered just  and  reasonable ;  and  when  they  vrere  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  at  Vienna,  they  received  the 
entire  consent  of  that  body.     On  tho  13th  of  January, 
1854,  they  were  embodied  formally  in  a  protocol,  signed 
by  the  agents  of  the  Four  Powers,  and  sent  on  to  St. 
Petersbui'g  by  Count  Buol,  backed  by  the  earnest  re- 
commendations of  all  the  Cabinets.     Tho  Allies  were 
sanguine  of  success,  and  already  seemed  to  anticipate  a 
peace. 

But  while  these  industrious  diplomatists  were  engaged 
in  their  work,  events  had  occurred,  followed  by  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers,  winch  helped  to 
frustrate  their  benevolent  designs,  and  put  an  end, 
for  a  time,  to  their  abounding  use  of  the  pen.  The 
Turks  had  won  victories;  the  Bussians  had  exacted  ven- 
geance ;  the  Western  Powers  had  deterroined  to  occupy 
the  Black  Sea. 
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llie  Turks  had  not  wasted  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  violent  demeanour  and  abrupt  departure  of  Prince 
Mensciiikoff,  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  the 
manifeBtoes  of  Nicholas,  distinctly  appealing  to  the 
leli^ouB  feeling  of  his  obedient  people,  had  alarmed  and 
aroused  the  Turks.  Although  they  had  some  not  un- 
warranted confidence  in  the  Western  Powers,  although 
they  were  comforted  by  the  moyement  of  the  allied 
fleets,  and  the  efforts  in  their  behalf  of  the  diplomatists, 
yet  as  the  danger  was  near,  as  their  honour  and  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  were  at  stake,  they  strove  to  collect  as 
large  an  armed  force  as  the  empire  could  be  made  to 
I  supply.  Nor  did  the  Sultan  appeal  in  yain  to  his  people. 
I  There  was  no  want  of  that  patriotic  fire  which  had  not 
sustained  the  Sultan  in  the  last  war  with  Eussia.  On 
the  contrary,  men  came  readily  from  far  and  near  to  do 
battle,  the  rich  gaye  horses  and  raised  troops,  and  there 
were  many  gatherings  of  wild  horsemen  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  brave  and  docile  foot  soldiers  in 
European  Turkey;  Egypt  also  sent  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  her  trained  soldiers.  By  the  autumn,  Omer 
Pasha,  the  Moslem  commander-in-chief,  had  arrayed 
aboye  100,000  men  on  the  Bulgarian  bank  of  the 
Danube;  and  with  these,  resting  on  the  river  fortresses, 
haTing  behind  him  the  entrenched  camp  of  Shiunla,  and 
behind  that  the  lidge  of  the  Balkan,  being  strong  in 
artillery,  though  weak  in  horse,  he  faced  the  scattered 
forces  of  Bussia  in  the  Principalities. 

The  Emperor  of  Eussia  always  prided. himself  on  his 
military  force.     He  maintained  a  vast  and  well-ordered 
anny,  complete  in  every  point,  and  deficient  in  no  arm. 
When  he  resolved  to  occupy  the  Principalities,  he  had 
in  his  hands  at  least  500,000  men,  and  1,000  guns  ready 
for  service,  and  these  were  only  the  nucleus  of  a  force 
capable  of  great  development,  both  in  guns  and  men. 
The  r^^r  troops  could  be  speedily  raised  to  700,000, 
and  the  guns  to  1,400.  There  were  besides  local  reserves, 
f&isingthe  total  to  above  a  million.    But  the  empire 
of  finsaia  is  so  vast  that  only  290,000  men  and  800  guns 
could  be  marched  to  a  great  distance  and  kept  effective. 
In  July,  1863,  the  Czar,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  Europe 
▼ould  acquiesce  in  his  seizure  of  the  Principalities,  or 
negotiate  untLL  they  had  negotiated  him  out  on  his  own 
terms,  did  not  send  so  inmiense  a  force  oyer  the  Pruth, 
Qor  did  he,  until  a  later  period,  take  measures  for  war. 
He  ordered  the  4th  corps,  under  General  Dannenberg, 
which  had  long  been  hovering  on  the  frontier,  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  Prmcipalities ;  and  he  sent 
Prince  Gh>rtschakoff  to  command  in  chief,  but  with  in- 
structions not  to  cross  the  Danube.    That  was  to  be  the 
Hue  of  demarcation.    All  attacks  were  to  be  repelled, 
Init  no  aggressive  movement  was  to  be  imdertaken. 
Dannenberg's   corps  mustered  from   60,000  to  70,000 
men,  and  it  was  spread  about  in  detachments,  from  the 
confluence  of  the   Danube   and   the   Pruth  to  Lesser 
M  allachia.     In  support  of  this  intrusive  force  were  the 
3rd  corps,  under  Osten-Sacken,  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
oth,  under  liUders,  in  Bessarabia.  These  two  corps  were 
each  about  60,000  men  strong,  but  the  latter  was  not 
quite    complete.     The   other   Bussian   corps  were  in 


Poland,  Lithuania,  Moscow,  the  Caucasus,  and  Georgia. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Czar  thought  60,000  men  in 
possession  sufficient  to  secure  his  material  guarantee, 
and  as  Turkey  was  a  **  sick  man,"  and  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  alarm  Europe,  he  left  their  supports  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  could  only  reach  the  fiold  of  action 
in  the  winter  time  after  performing  long  and  destructive 
marches.  Li  fact,  the  Czar  fully  counted  on  either 
gaining  his  point  or  passing  the  winter  in  negotiations, 
which  would  have  given  him  fall  time  to  concentrate  his 
troops,  form  his  depots,  and  pass  from  the  defensive  to 
the  offensive  in  the  spring.  He  never  contemplated  any 
attack  from  the  Turks  which  he  could  not  easily  repel, 
and  was  fiEir  from  anticipating  the  reverses  which  came 
upon  him. 

When  he  agreed  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  he  over- 
looked the  peculiarities  of  the  position  Prince  Gortschakoff 
had  been  directed  to  assume.  The  Danube  rises  in  Styria, 
and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea.  After  receiving  the  streams 
of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  it  breaks  through  the  Car- 
pathians, near  the  frontiers  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
empires,  and  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction,  between 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  for  upwards  of  three  hundred 
miles,  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  north  for  nearly  a  hundred 
more,  and  by  a  fresh  turn  to  the  east  rushes  into  the 
Black  Sea  by  several  mouths.  From  the  point  where  it 
turns  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Pruth,  it  separates 
Wallachiafroma  rough,  mountainous  strip  of  land,  called 
the  Dobrudscha,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  the 
Black  Sea  it  divides  the  Dobrudscha  from  the  swampy 
shores  of  Bessarabia.  Now,  before  the  war  of  1828-9,  tho 
Turks  had  forts  and  garrisons  on  both  banks  at  all  the 
points  where  troops  could  pass  from  Ibraila  to  Widdin ; 
below  Ibraila,  the  Bussians  held  one  bank  and  the  Turks 
the  other.  By  that  war  Turkey  lost  every  stronghold  on 
the  left  bank,  but  she  regained  possession  of  the  forts 
taken  from  her  on  the  right  bank.  Li  1853,  therefore, 
the  Bussians,  haying  crossed  the  Pruth,  found  no  enemy 
before  them  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  executing  his  master's  instructions, 
took  military  possession  of  both  Principalities,  absorbed 
in  his  hands  the  civil  power,  detained  the  Sultan's  tribute, 
and  acted  more  like  a  proprietor  than  a  mere  occupier. 
But  to  do  this  he  was  forced  to  divide  General  Dannen- 
berg's  corps  of  60,000  men  into  small  detachments,  so 
that  he  was  in  great  force  at  no  one  point.  The  right  of 
his  army  was  opposite  Widdin,  the  centre  opposite 
Silistria,  and  the  leit  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth.  Now, 
this  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  the  Porte  refrained  from 
war.  But  when  the  Porte  declared  war,  Omer  Pasha 
was  able  to  show  the  Bussians  that  they  were  far  from 
safe.  He  held  the  line  of  the  Danube  from  the  mouth  to 
Widdin,  and  his  troops  foxmd  support  in  the  fortified 
places  of  Isaatcha,  Hirsova,  Matchin,  SiHstria, 
Boustchuk,  Nicopolis,  and  Widdin.  He  knew  that  the 
Czar  had  promised  not  to  pass  the  Danube ;  he  knew  that 
tho  German  Powers  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river ;  and  he  knew  besides  that  tho  Czar 
had  not  force  sufficient  in  the  Principalities  to  attempt 
it.   He  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  army  in 
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actual  warfare  with  comparatively  little  lisk  to  him- 
self, lie  could  keep  troops  in  the  Dobrudscha,  certain 
that  th^y  would  not  be  cut  off.  lie  could  concentrate 
-on  his  left  or  centre,  as  he  pleased,  and  threaten  the  flanks 
or  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  He  was  not  the  man  to  miss 
opportunities  of  gaining  successes,  and  thus  of  improy- 
ing  the  moral  position  of  the  Porte. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  fifteen  days  of  grace 
accorded  by  the  Porte  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  expired, 
and  while  Lord  Stratford  was  urging  the  Sultan  to  defer 
hostilities,  Omer  Pasha  began  the  war.  Drawing  together 
large  forces  at  points  so  widely  sepai*ated  as  Widdin  and 
Turtukai,  a  place  between  Eoustchuk  and  Silistria,  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  Danube  in  two  columns,  with  the 
apparent  design  of  marching  on  Bucharest,  where  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  his  head-quarters.  On  the  28th  of 
October  the  Turks  threw  a  large  body  of  men  over  the 
Danube  at  Widdin,  and  occupied  Kalafat,  which  they  at 
once  entrenched  and  armed  with  heavy  guns.  This 
secured  him  a  passage  over  the  river  on  the  flank  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff*s  line  of  occupation,  and  it  diverted 
attention  for  a  moment  fiom  operations  at  Tuitukai.  It 
was  here  that  the  Turks  obtained  their  first  success  in 
the  campaign,  and  startled  Europe  and  enraged  the 
Czar  by  beating  his  troops  at  Oltenitza. 

The  point  diosen  by  Omer  Pasha  was  admirably  fitted 
for  his  purpose.  The  right  bank  of  the  Danube  at 
Turtukai  is  much  higher  than  the  loft,  and  the  Turkish 
commander  took  care  to  erect  a  strong  earthwork  there, 
and  arm  it  with  heavy  guns.  Between  Turtukai  and  the 
opposite  shore  lay  an  island  in  the  Danube,  furnishing 
a  post  to  cover  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  This  Omer 
Pasha  determined  to  seize.  On  the  night  of  the  Ist  of 
JSTovember  he  threw  into  it  a  body  of  troops,  who  at 
once  constructed  strong  defences,  and  armed  them  with 
cannon.  The  next  day  he  reinforced  his  advance,  and 
from  Turtukai  opened  fire  on  the  handful  of  Russians 
"who  held  a  quarantine  house  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  Russians  winced  under  the  cannonade,  and  retired, 
and  the  (Turks,  having  boats  in  readiness,  immediately 
crossed  the  river  and  seized  the  building.  Without  loss 
of  time,  Omer  Pasha  sent  over  the  gabions  he  had  pre- 
pared in  anticipation  of  success,  and  in  a  brief  space  the 
quarantine  building  was  covered  by  a  line  of  works,  and 
armed  with  heavy  guns  brought  from  Shumla.  Thus  a 
bridge  and  a  bridge-head  were  rapidly  and  effectively 
constructed  before  Prince  Gortschakoff  could  offer  any 
resistance';  but  Omer  Pasha,  foreseeing  that  he  would 
be  assailed,  sent  over  further  reinforcements,  including 
a  body  of  horse.  In  the  meantime,  the  Russian  general 
collected  a  force  he  deemed  sufficient,  and  moved  upon 
Oltenitza,  a  village  lying  on  ihe  river  Argish,  in  front 
of  the  Turkish  lines.  The  advanced  guard  of  this  force 
reached  Oltenitza  on  the  3rd,  but  did  not  attack. 
During  the  night  the  whole  force  assembled  under 
General  Pauloff.  It  consisted  of  about  12,000  men, 
with  thirty-two  guns,  including  a  strong  body  of  horse. 
They  made  light  of  the  Turics,  and  on  the  4th  attacked 
the  entrenchments  in  three  columns.  But  they  were 
-over-matched.     Theii*  attempts  to  force  the  centre  wore 


frustrated  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Turkish  infentrv. 
Nevertheless,  the  Russian  soldiery  sturdily  advanced  up 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  ditch,  and  there  fell  smitten  down 
by  the  hail  of  shot.    Their  flanking  columns  withered 
under  the  fire  of  the  guns  of  the  Turtukai  batteries. 
Such  of  the  daring  enemy  as  strove  to  climb  the  works 
were  thrust  back  with  the  bayonet;  and  after  sustaining 
this  contest  for  several  houis,  the  Russians  fell  back 
sullenly  behind  Oltenitza,  on  the  road  to  Bucharest 
The  Turks  thus  gained  a  very  considerable  success,  at 
small  cost  to  themselves,  and  at  great  cost  to  their  oppo- 
nents ;  for  not  only  was  the  Russian  army  fewer  by  some 
2,000  men,  but  they  had  lost  what  was  of  more  moment 
— preatuje,     Omer  Pasha  had  contrived  to  convince  his 
soldiers  that  the  Russians  were  not  invincible :  an  im- 
mense gain  to  him.     The  Turkish  victory  at  Oltenitza 
resounded  through  Europe.     If  the  man  were  sick  unto 
death,  clearly  he  would  die  hard.    In  itself,  Oltenitza 
was  a  mei-e  skirmish ;  but  in  relation  to  the  then  state 
of  affairs,  it  was  a  great  event.     There  stood  Omer 
Pasha,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Danube,  putting  in  liis 
armed    protest   against    the    seizure    of   the    Saltan's 
dominions,  and  bearding  Prince  Gortschakoff  in  the  face 
of  Europe.     The  Turks  were  filled  with  joy ;  while  the 
Czar  hid  hia  chagiin  under  an  aspect  of  indifference. 
What  had  happened  down  there,  he  said,  was  of  no  im- 
portance.   He  should  not  change  his  defensive  attitude. 
But  Count  Nesselrode  let  it  be  seen  what  the  Czar  really 
felt,  for  he  said  that  the  Emperor  could  agree  to  no 
composition  until  the  superiority  of  hia  army  was  placed 
beyond  a  doubt. 

During  eleven  days  Omer  Pasha  held  his  ground. 
Diplomacy  forbade  him  to  advance,  and  perhaps  it  wa^ 
as  well  for  him  that  it  did.  Prince  Gortschakoff  came 
down  with  the  largest  force  he  could  collect ;  but  he  did 
not  venture  to  make  an  attack  on  the  strong  Turkish 
linos.  Rain,  however,  came  down,  and  tho  Danube,  and 
the  island,  and  low  left  bank  became  flooded  and  un- 
healthy; and  Omer  Pasha,  without  being  molested, 
withdrew  his  guns  and  his  trQops  to  Turtukai.  At  tho 
same  time  a  small  force  which  had  crossed  from  Silistria 
re-passed  the  river ;  but  Omer  Pasha  knew  too  well  the 
value  of  his  entrenched  camp  at  Kalafat  to  give  up  that 
also.  On  the  contrary,  he  reinforced  the  garrison,  and 
left  that  thorn  sticking  in  the  side  of  the  Czar.  He 
also  held  several  islands  in  the  Danube,  and  jealously 
watched  the  enemy  from  the  Dobrudscha ;  but  his  main 
army  he  put  into  winter  quarters.  Both  sides  wore 
suffering  from  the  sickness  incident  to  all  campaigns, 
and  more  especially  to  winter  campaigns,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  this  time  fully  one-tenth  of  the  troops  on 
each  side  were  non-effective.  The  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Turks  on  tho  Czar  was  immediate.  He 
ordered  the  ti'oops  of  Osten-Seujken  and  Luders  to  march 
towards  the  Principalities ;  but  their  divisions  did  not 
arrive  until  the  end  of  December. 

Nor  was  his  activity  confined  to  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  He  determined  to  show  his  strength  in  tho 
Black  Sea.  While  tiie  allied  fleets  were  toiling  up  the 
stiuits,  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  tho  ships  of  the  Czar 
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were  used  as  transports  to  carry  soldiers  to  the  coasts  of 
Ciimssia,  Mingrelia,  and  Immeritia.     The  Turks  had 
been  actire  on  the  Armenian  frontier,  and  had  greatly 
harassed  the-  Russian  outposts,  but  without  obtaining 
any  maiiced  success.     Schamyl  was  also  spurred  for- 
ward by  the  calanQities  which  had  befallen  his  old  foe ; 
and  hence  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the  army  in  the 
Caucasus  and  in  the  Transcaucasian  countries  to  180,000 
men.    The  Czar  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Turks 
were  reinforcing  their  posts  on  the  shores  of  Anatolia,  and 
ending  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Circassian  tribes. 
This  ho  resolved  to  prevent.    He  was  anxious,  also,  to 
strike  some  blow  at  sea  which  would  hurt  the  Turks ; 
and  thns  in  November  the  Sebastopol  fleet  went  forth  to 
scour  the  Euxino.    The  Turks  were  indeed  imprudently 
eager  to  employ  their  fleet.     Before  the  allied  squadrons 
had   entered    the    Bosphorus,    the    Turkish  Ministers 
ordered  four  line-of-battle  ships  and  ten  frigates  to  enter 
the  Black  Sea.     Lord  Stratford  becoming  aware  of  this, 
set  about  preventing  it,  and  he  caused  the  Porte  to  be 
informed  that  until  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  he- 
would  not  order  up  the  remainder  of  the  allied  squadron. 
He  would  not,  he  said,  bo  drawn  into  the  wake  of  the 
Porte ;  and  he  caused  Reshid  Pasha  to  bo  told  that,  if  he 
wanted  the  support  of  the  Allies,  he  must  be  content  to 
respect  their  opinions.     He  prevailed.    At  this  time  the 
allied  fleets  wore  really  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
two  Ambassadors ;  but  the  French  admiral  was  in  some 
doubt  whether  he  was  bound  to  obey  General  Baraguay 
d'llilliers,  the  French  envoy.     For  this  reason  the  fleets 
did  not  quit  their  anchorage  in  the  Bosphorus.     This 
was  unfortunate,  as  Russian  men-of-war  wore  known  to 
be  cruising  in  the  Euxine,  ai?d  the  orders  of  the  allied 
Governments  were  distinct  that  Turkish  territory  "  any- 
where "  was  to  be  defended.     The  only  anxiety  of  Lord 
^^tford  was  to  prevent  the  Turkish  ships  from  expos- 
ing themselves  to  capture  in  the  Euxine.     The  Turkish 
Ministers  api)eared  to  comply  with  his  earnest  request, 
bat  in  reality  they  left  a  light  squadron  between  the 
liosphorus  and  Trebizond,  and  hence  it  happened  that, 
^hilo  the  allied  fleets  were  in  Beicos  Bay,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  move  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Russians  were 
able  to  fall  ujwn  the  Turks  at  Sinope. 

The  Russian  squadron  went  out  from  Sebastopol  about 
the  middle  of  November,  steering  for  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  intercept  any  Turkish  ship  proceed- 
ing from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond  or  Batoum.  On 
the  20th  they  captured  a  Turkish  war  steamer,  and  one 
or  more  Turkish  merchant  ships.  The  news  of  these 
captures  reached  Sinope,  where  a  Turkish  squadron  lay, 
and  its  commander  for  a  moment  indulged  in  the  notion 
that  he  would  go  out  and  fight  the  Russians.  Better 
counsels,  however,  prevailed,  and  he  remained  in  port. 
On  the  23rd  the  enemy's  fleet,  seven  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  steamers,  hove  in  sight  ten  miles  from  Sinope ;  and 
the  next  day  part  of  this  squadron  looked  in  at  the  Turks, 
W  did  not  attack.  From  the  manner  of  their  proceed- 
ing, it  might  be  judged  that  the  admiral  doubted  whether 
be  should  attack,  and  that  before  doing  so,  ho  obtained 
some  order  from  Prince  Menschikoff  at  Odessa.     Such 


was  the  case.  The  British  consul  at  Samsoon,  and  the 
Turkish  admiral,  sent  off  news  of  the  presence  of  the 
hostile  squadron  to  Constantinople,  but  it  did  not  reach 
the  Porte  in  time  to  prevent  the  calamity  which  fal- 
lowed. On  the  29th  Nachimoff  had  received  his  orders, 
and  had  rallied  the  whole  of  his  squadron.  On  the  30th, 
while  the  Porte  and  the  Ambassadors  were  consulting. 
Admiral  Nachimoff  sailed  into  the  port  of  Sinope,  and 
signalled  the  Ottoman  squadron  to  surrender.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  Russian  force  would  have  justified  com- 
pliance, but  the  Turks  answered  the  summons  by  opening- 
fire.  Thereupon  the  Russian  ranged  up,  and  firing  shot 
and  shell,  not  only  into  the  ships  but  into  the  town,  soon 
set  both  on  firo.  The  seven  poor  Turkish  frigates  and 
three  corvettes,  whose  heaviest  guns  were  only  twenty- 
six  pounders,  were  no  match  for  the  line-of-battle  ships 
which  poured  in  broadside  after  broadside  of  heavy  shot 
and  Paixhan  shells.  Nevertheless,  with  imsurpassed 
gallantry,  the  Turks  fought  until  their  ships  blew  up- . 
under  them,  or  burnt  to  the  wat3/s  edge.  There  was  no 
flinching.  Every  commander  w  xs  true  to  his  flag,  and 
died  rather  than  strike.  But  it  w-is  not  a  battle,  it  was 
a  butchery.  The  use  of  Paixh m  shells  has  been  con- 
demned by  one  of  our  best  nival  writers,  who  insists 
that  the  Russians  ought  to  hive  foiced  the  Tm*ks  to- 
surrender  by  using  their  solid  j<hot  gxms.  When  the  sun 
went  down  there  remained  nothing  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  bay,  but  the  smoking  wrecks,  and  the  torn  and 
mangled  limbs  of  the  crews.  Nearly  4,000  men  had 
perished !  One  steamer  alone  escaped  and  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople. Having  completed  the  task  of  devastation, 
and  repaired  damages,  the  Russian  fleet  sailed  back  to 
Sebastopol.  Prince  Menschikoff,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Emperor,  said  His  Majesty's  order  had  been  "  brilliantly 
executed; "  and  His  Majesty  exulted  over  his  **  victory  " 
without  a  tinge  of  shame.  He  thanked  his  admirals  and 
sailors  **  on  behalf  of  the  glory  and  honour  of  Russia," 
and,  with  his  wife  and  childi-en,  he  was  present  at  a 
solemn  service  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  when  he  **  thanked 
the  Lord  of  lords  for  the  success  of  the  victorious 
Russian  arms,  which  triumphed  iu  the  sacred  combat  for 
the  orthodox  feith." 

It  would  be  difficult  now  to  make  the  reader  feel  what 
the  people  of  England  felt  when,  a  fortnight  after  it 
occurred,  they  received  the  news  of  this  disaster.  They 
asked  for  what  purpose  fleets  had  been  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, if  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Turks. 
They  asked  why  Ministers  continued,  and  had  continued, 
to  rely  upon  the  equivocal  language  of  the  Czar ;  and 
they  met  with  derision  the  assurance  of  the  Government 
that,  after  the  Ottoman  squadi-on  had  been  crushed  by 
a  force  of  ten  times  its  sti-ongth,  the  allied  fleets  had 
entered  the  Black  Sea.  The  fact  is  that  the  public,  in 
its  eagerness  to  punish  Russia,  saw  more  clearly  than 
the  Ministers.  The  prevailing  sentiments  in  London  and 
in  the  embassies  at  Constantinople  were  indignation  at 
the  bad  faith  and  violence  of  Russia,  and  an  almost 
morbid  longing  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  was  the  latter 
sentiment  which  made  Lord  Stratford  slow  to  send  the 
fleets  into  the  Black  Sea.     Ho  and  his  Government  were 
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afraid  that  some  conflict  would  break  the  finely  spun 
web  of  peace  negotiations  which  they  thought  promised 
so  feiirly,  and  which,  if  they  failed,  would  at  least  put 
the  Czar  utterly  in  the  wrong.  Then  the  French  admiral 
raised  objections  and  expressed  doubts  whether  his  in- 
structions warranted  him  in  running  the  risk  of  an  en- 
counter ;  and  the  British  Ambassador  would  not  send 
British  ships  alone  into  the  Euxine,  fearing  it  might 
produce  a  bad  political  effect.  More  than  this,  supposing 
tne  assurance  of  the  Czar  that  he  would  not  attack 
applied  to  the  sea  as  weU  as  the  land,  the  case  did  not 
seem  urgent ;  and  above  all  there  appears  to  haye  been 
a  real  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  an  exposed 
Turkish  squadron  in  the  Euxine.  And,  after  all,  the 
fleets  would  have  been  ordered  out,  had  not  Admiral 
Hamelin  declined  to  employ  his  ships  on  the  weak  plea 
that  he  could  dispose  of  fewer  than  Admiral  Dundas ! 
These  considerations  only  palliate,  but  do  not  excuse, 
ih")  conduct  of  the  allies  in  reiraining  from  taking  at  an 
earlier  period  a  decided  course. 

When  the  mischief  was  done,  they  did  not  fail  to  adopt 
the  most  severe  measures.  The  French  were  the  first  to 
move.  On  the  15th  of  December  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
wrote  a  despatch  w^ch  reached  Lord  Clarendon  the  next 
day.  Li  this,  after  showing  that  Bussia  had  given  out 
thit  she  would  take  the  offensive  **  in  no  quarter,"  and 
how  her  action  had  falsified  that  assurance,  he  proposed 
that  Admiral  Dundas  and  Admiral  Hamelin  should  de- 
clare to  the  Bussian  admirals,  that  every  Bussian  ship 
met  at  sea  by  the  allies  should  thenceforward  be  invited 
to  return  to  Sebastopol,  and  that  every  subsequent  act  of 
aggression  should  be  repelled  by  force.  Lord  Cowley 
was  desired  by  the  Emperor  personally  to  urge  this  mea- 
sure on  the  Government,  and  convey  to  them  a  sense  of 
his  great  disappointment  if  the  suggestion  were  not 
adopted.  On  the  same  day,  and  before  he  received  Lord 
Cowley's  letter,  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  Lord  Stratford, 
informing  him  that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be 
taken  to  guard  against  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of 
Sinope.  He  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  combined 
fleets  had  entered  the  Black  Sea.  **  Special  instructions," 
he  wrote,  "  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  act 
do  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  "We  have  undertaken  to 
defend  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  fix>m  aggression,  and 
that  engagement  must  be  fulfilled."  Such  was  the  first 
intention  of  the  Queen's  Government.  It  was  written 
befoi-e  the  despatches  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Lord 
Cowley  had  been  considered.  It  did  not  come  up  to  the 
mark  of  French  exigencies.  It  shows  the  hesitation  of 
the  Cabinet.  But  between  the  17  th  and  the  24th  the 
whole  subject  had  been  re-considered  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  Lord  Palmerston  had  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, and  his  tender  of  resignation  coincided  with 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  calamity  at  Sinope. 
Why  did  he  resign  ?  It  has  been  vehemently  asserted, 
and  denied,  that  he  resigned  because  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  East  was  not  bold  enough  to  suit  his  view 
of  the  exigency.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  denied, 
that  his  sole  ground  for  tendering  his  resignation 
was  a  difference  with  his  colleagues  on  the  question 


of   Parliamentary   reform.    Now   both  may  be  true. 
The    sufficing    reason    may  have    been  a  weak  and 
dilatory  Eastern  policy ;  the  pretext  may  have  been  a 
disinclination  ta  debate  a  reform  of  Parliament  on  the 
eve  of  war.     Certain  it  is  that   his  period  of  partial 
eclipse — for  he  never  gave  up  the  seals — ^was  the  interral 
between  the  coming  of  the  Sinope  news  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  suggestion.  On  the  24th  of  December 
Lord  Palmerston  withdrew  his  resignation.  On  the  24th 
of  December  Lord  Clarendon  informed  Lord  Cowley,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  agreed  to  the  French  pro- 
posal— namely,    that  besides    providing    ample   naval 
protection  for  the  coasts  of  Turkey,  l^e  fleets  should 
secure  the  Ottoman  flag  immunity  in  the  Black  Sea,  by 
'*  requiring  "  every  Bussian  ship  to  run  for  a  Bussian 
port.    It  was  not  until  the  27th  that  he  sent  the  formal 
instructions  to  Lord  Stratford,  directing  him  to  inform 
the  Bussian  admiral  of  the  determination  arrived  at  by 
France  and  England.    It  was  not  until  the  same  day 
that  Lord  Clarendon  instructed  Sir  Hamilton  Sejrmour 
to  make  known  to  Count  Nesselrode  the  nature  of  the 
orders  sent  to  the  East,  orders  issued  with  *'  no  hostile 
design  against   Bussia,"  but  rendered  imperative  by 
Bussian  stcts.   Bussia  was  not  to  mistake  forbearance  for 
indifference,  nor  calculate  on  any  want  of  firmness  in  the 
execution  of  a  policy  having  for  its  object  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Was  it  judicious  at  a  moment  when  the  la^t  attempt 
to  obtain  peace  by  negotiation  was  making  progress,  to 
send  the  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  send  it  with 
such  orders  ?    Long  before  the  point  was  mooted  in  the 
West,  Lord  Stratford  had  felt  that  preponderating  reasons 
called  for  the  presence  of  the  ships  in  that  quarter,  but 
he  does  not  even  hint  at  the  proposed  restriction  upon 
Bussian  navigation.    He  merely  wished  to  protect  the 
Sultan's  territory,  and  to  keep  the  Sultan's  fleet  in  the 
Bosphorus  out  of  harm's  way.    When,  therefore,  the 
French  envoy  received  on  the  24th  positive  orders  from 
his  Gt)vemment  to  send  out  the  ships,  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  co-operate,  and  had  been  for  weeks  empowered 
to  do  so ;  but  not  to  sweep  the  Bussian  flag  from  the 
Euxine.    Lord  Stratford,  Lord  Clarendon,  even  Count 
Buol,  wore  prepared  to  see  the  neutrality  of  that  sea 
established,  and  the  Bussian  ships  forced  to  oniise  on  or 
between  the  Bussian  coasts.    The   reluctance    of  the 
British  Government  to  adopt  the  more  menacing  course 
has  been  made  evident.    They  were  a  week  making  up 
their  minds.     Count  Buol  was  quite  shocked  when  he 
heard  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Lord  Strat- 
ford approved.     Even  Count  Nesselrode  showed  little 
indignation  when  he  was  told  that  the  fleets  would  enter 
the  Euxine ;  and  he  simply  remarked  that  the  Bussian 
fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  soason,  would  not 
be  likely  to  quit  Sebastopol.    But  when  he  was  dtdy  in- 
formed that  Bussian  ships  would  be  '*  constrained  "  to 
remain  in  port,  he  took  a  very  different  view.    When  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  told  him  that  although  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  West  had  taken  this  course,  they  were  not 
less  intent  on  effecting  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  that 
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measuros  would  bo  taken  to  prevent  Turkish,  ships  of 
war  from  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Riissia,  Count 
Nesselrodo  asked,  with  ill-concealed  irony,  **Are  you 
sure  that  this  intention  is  expressed  in  your  instruc- 
tions ?  "  This  question  shows  what  was  working  in  the 
mind  of  the  Czar.  It  was  most  unfortunate,  said  the 
Eussiaji  Chancellor,  still  affecting  the  same  tone  to  which 
perhaps  his  indisposition  imparted  more  asperity,  **  that 
Uer  Majesty's  Government  should  have  decided  upon 
taking  measures  of  so  decided  a  character  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  strenuous  efforts  were  bei^g  made  at 
Vienna  for  coming  to  a  peaceful  arrangement."  *'  That,** 
rejoined  Sir  Ilamilton,  *'is  exactly  the  opinion  of  tho 
Queen's  Government.'*  That  night  the  Czar  called  to- 
gether his  Ministers,  and  the  decision  taken  was  of  the 
most  momentous  kind.  Ten  days  before  the  combined 
fleet  had  entered  the  Black  Sea,  and  Captain  Drummond 
had  steamed  into  Sebastopol,  and  delivered  to  the  port 
commandant  a  notification  excluding  the  Russian  ships 
from  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  this  course  was  injudicious. 
The  Porte  had  agreed  to  terms  of  peace ;  the  Conference 
had  signed  those  teims ;  they  were  about  to  be  sent  by 
a  special  minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  How  could  the 
Western  Powers  hope  that  these  terms  would  be  ac- 
cepted at  a  time  when  they  had  almost  made  war  upon 
Russia  ?  The  fact  is  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
ample  evidence  showing  that  Russia  would  not  accept 
these  terms.  The  Czar  was  offended  because  the  Allies 
treated  Turkey  with  deference.  He  was  indignant  be- 
cause it  was  proposed  that  a  Turk  should  sit  in  a  Euro- 
pean c6uncil.  He  was  resolved  not  to  recede  from  his 
original  demand  of  a  protectorate.  Whether  the  fleet 
remained  at  Beicos,  or  whether  it  entered  the  Black 
Sea ;  whether  the  Russian  flag  was  free  to  float  over  its 
waters,  or  forced  into  Russian  ports,  the  Czar  would 
have  rejected  the  terms  agreed  to  at  Constantinople. 
He  and  the  Western  Powers  were  moving  in  opposing 
lines,  and  a  collision  was  inevitable,  unless  one  gave 
way.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the 
intractable  and  unfaithful  character  of  the  Czar,  bold 
measures  were  best,  and  bold  measures  should  have 
been  taken  earlier.  Lord  Palmerston,  if  he  counselled 
acquiescence  in  the  French  demand,  counselled  wisely, 
and  as  the  instinct  of  the  English  people  would  have  led 
them  to  counsel.  The  only  political  result  obtained  by 
sweeping  the  Russians  into  their  ports,  was  that  the 
Czar  was  forced  to  declare  himself  two  or  three  months 
earlier  than  he  would  have  done. 

Another  incident  occurred  to  quicken  his  determina- 
tion. IiTitated  by  the  presence  of  the  Turks  at  Kalafat, 
where  they  obstructed  Russian  access  to  Sorvia,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  pushed  a  force  from  Crajowa  to  Zotati, 
a  village  whence  the  Russians  threatened  the  entrenched 
camp.  This  village  was  near  the  Danube,  above 
Kalafat,  and  its  occupation  was  intended  to  serve  a 
double  purpose — ^that  of  serving  as  a  point  whence  a 
flank  attack  could  be  made  on  the  lines,  and  whence 
communication  could  be  kept  up  with  Servia,  where 
Russian  troops  were  expected  in  the  spring.     To  fras-  I 


trate  both  objects,  Omar  Pasha  directed  Ibmail  Ftisha— 
a  Pole  in  tibie  Ottoman  service— to  dislodge  tiio  Sasaans. 
This  ho  accomplished^on  tibtd  6th  of  JaAitaa!y.    Ifarcliing 
out  with  a  strong  force,  Ismaii  Pasha  cansijed  th»  village 
and  the  redoubt  erected  near  it  by  storm.     The  Turkisk 
^Idiers  b^iaved  wii&  remarkable  intrejuiiity  aiul  cool- 
ness, and  when  assailod  by  a  Russian  Beinforoement 
coming  from    Crajowa,   they  steadily   cftanged  front, 
and,    fighting    in    line,    defeated    the    hage    Bussiaa 
columns,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  wiiih  heavy  loss. 
The  Turks  lost  1,200  laen,  and  their  foes  2,000.    The 
fruit  of  this  battle  waa  the  possession  of  Le^er  Wal- 
lachia.    The  B.u3si£»is  retired  behind  the  river  Aluta, 
and  the  Turks  returaed  to  ICa3a£at.    This  fi^sh  victory 
raised  the  i^irits  of  tbd-  Turks,  and  mortified  the  Czar. 
In  Europe  his  troops  Itod  been  worsted  in  every  combat. 
At  sea  he  boasted  of  the  reeking  laurels  of  Sixiop».    In 
Asia,  it  is  true,  his  generals  had  rea^  the  iniiompetent 
Turkish  pashas  on  th^  Armenian  frontier  severe  lossons, 
and  had  forced  theuLioiio  Kars.   But  even  these  soocesacs 
did  not  heal  the  wonjuLs  inflicted  on^  h»  pride  by  Ismail 
and  Omer,  and  by  the  Allies,  who  ia  ti«ne  of  peaoe  had 
warned  his  fleets  to  quit  a  sea  he  hliA  oallod  his  own. 
He  gave  orders  to  raise  the  whole  oilis  army  to  a  war 
footing. 

It  i»  here  the  place  to  remark  that  ^q  sbangenh  navo! 
measures  of  the  Westeipi  Powers  brought  into  high  re- 
lief the  nature  of  the  r^tUions  between  them  and  Austria 
and  Prussia.  It  show^  clearly  thait  the  ooncert  esta- 
blished at  Vienna  wa«  purely  diptomatio;  for  when 
Austria  complained  thoA  she  had  not  been  consulted 
respeotisg  this  step,  t^  answer  was,  that  Franoo  and 
England  had  undertakeoi  to  defend  the  Sultan,  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  only  luadertaken  to  mediate  for  a  peace; 
There  was  a  concert  of  the  Four  Powers  for  the  latter; 
there  was  aa  aJJiance^  o£  two  for  the  former.  Until 
Austria  declared  herself  ready  to  aid  in  repoUing  Russiaa 
aggression,  she  could  not  expect  to  be  consulted  on  tlie 
measures  necessary  to  ensure  its  success.  In  short,  the 
European  concert  was  imperfect,  and  Bttssia  know  it, 
and  drew  encouragement  from  this.  The  statement  of 
some  writers  that  the  Ejiropean  concert  was  perfect,  and 
that  the  precipitate  nayal  measures  of  tiie  Western 
Powers  thwarted  iis  action^  would  be  ju.^,  if  all  the 
Powers  had  been  acting  on  the  same  basis.  That  was 
not  so.  Th,o  German  Powera  would  not  peril  anything 
at  this  period  in  defence  of  the  Sultan. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  steps  taken  att^ienna  and 
Constantinople  to  restore  peace,  and  have  d&soribed  how 
the  Four  Powers,  by  their  agents,  swaotioaod:  and  for- 
warded to  St.  Petorsbm^g  a  plan  fi>r  sesuming'  negotia- 
tions on  bases  agreed  upoaai  by  them  and  the  IB^octe.  The 
messenger  bearing  them  left  Yienna  on  ihe  Ldtii»  and  ar- 
rived at  St.  Potersbu]^  on  the  20tix»  The  uexjb<}a^  tiie  Aus- 
trian Minister,  Baron Lebzeltem,  presented  tbexa to  Count 
Nesseli'ode.  At  first,  incrediJidB  as  it  a]9peai3B>  the  Czar 
resolved  not  to  answer  the  overture  of  the  Qonferenco, 
but  to  leave  the  Four  Powers  to  infer  that  t&eir  terms 
were  beneath  his  attention.  His  passion  cooled  down, 
and  he  allowed  his  Minister  to  frame  a  reply.     The 
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answer,  rejecting  then^,  and  proposing  a  new  basis  on 
the  old  plan,  was  rotumed  in  due  course  to  Vienna,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  February  it  was  £annally  oonsidered,  and 
formally  rejected  by  the  Conference.    The  counter-pro- 
positions were  declared  to  be  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  Conference,  and  unfit  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Sultan.    Pending  this  transaction,  the  Czar  had  sent 
Count  Orloff  to  Vienna  on  a  secret  mission,  which,  of 
C0UI86,  was  reyealed  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  Austria. 
Count  Orloff— one  of  those  men  to  whom  Czars  appeal 
when  in  distress — ^was  almost  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  he  was  now  chosen  as  the  direct 
intermediaiy  between  that  monarch  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.     Count  Orloff  reached  Vienna  on  the  29th  of 
January,  and  on  the  30th  he  hod  a  long  interview  with 
Francis  Joseph,  during  which  he  tried  his  utmost  to 
dotach  Austria  from  the  Western  Powers,  and  bind  her 
to  Bussia.     What  the  Czar  demanded  was,  that  Austria 
^ould  pledge  herself  to  be  neutral  in  the  war.    When 
this  was  asked  of  him,  Francis  Joseph  inquired,  in  his 
turn,  whether  the  Czar  would  undertake  not  to  pass  the 
Danube ;  whether  he  would  evacuate  the  Principalities 
after  the  war,  and  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  state  of 
things  then  existing  in  Turkey.     The  answer  to  this 
challenge  was,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  woiild  take  no 
engagements.    Thereupon,  Francis  Joseph  replied  that 
he  also  would  take  no  engagements ;  and  when  Count 
Orlofi^came  to  seo  Count  Buol,  he  learned  further  that 
not  only  would  Austria  not  give  the  desired  guarantee 
to  be  noutral,  but  that,  if  the  troops  of  the  Czar  passed 
the  Danube,  Austria  would  be  forced  to  consider  what 
line  of  conduct  her  interests  required  her  to  take.    The 
same  attempt  was  made  upon  Prussia.     Even  Baron 
Hanteuffol  resisted  what  he  described  as  a  means  of 
handjhg  oyer  to  Eussia  the  destinies  of  Prussia  in  ^e 
«vent  of  a  war.  Seeing  diplomacy  failing  all  around  her, 
Austria  took  some  precautions  in  her  own  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  Czar  a  hint  of  what  she  could 
do  if  she  chose.   In  addition  to  the  small  corps  of  obser- 
vation already  at  Temesvar,  orders  were  sent  for  the 
concentration  of  25,000  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Wal- 
lachia. 

During  this  interlude  at  Vienna,  the  Cfear  had  adopted 
a  decisive  course  with  regard  to  the  Western  Powers. 
When  lio  heard  the  unwelcome  news  that  the  Black 
"Sea  had  been  cleared  of  his  fleet,  he  seemed  at  first  in- 
clined to  temporise,  to  gain  time.  But  just  at  that 
moment,  a  sharp  circular,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Drouyn  do 
Tjhuys,  to  French  agents  abroad,  published  in  tho 
MonUeuTy  on  the  6tii  of  January,  reached  St.  Petersburg, 
and  on  tho  back  of  it  a  courier  brought  a  copy  of  the 
notification  addressed  by  the  allied  admirals  to  tho 
Russian  admiral.  The  Emperor  gave  way  to  passion, 
and  was  for  sending  their  passports  to  the  French  and 
English  Ambassadors ;  but  Count  Nesselrode  interposed 
prudential  considerations,  and  the  Czar  agreed  that  a 
demand  for  explanations  should  be  sent  to  London  and 
Paris,  whilo  Count  Orloff  essayed  his  skill  as  a  tempter 
at  Vienna.  Ho  also  bought  up  at  once  all  the  lead  and 
!?ii]phtir  ho   could  obtain,  and   sent  orders  to  tiie  6th 


corps,  at  Moscow,  to  march  at  once  towards  the  south. 
The  demand  for  explanations  wa&  made  in  London  on 
the  23i*d,  and  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  January,  1854. 
Baron  Brunnow  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Clarendon 
a  despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode,  in  which  the  Chan- 
cellor vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  Eussian  ^eet  at 
Sinope,  anl  declared  that  Russia  could  not  look  upon 
the  exclusion  of  her  flag  from  the  Black  Sea  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  violence  offered  to  her  belli- 
gerent rights.  He  protested  against  the  notification,  and 
refused  to  admit  its  legalit5\  "  The  Emperor,"  said  his 
Minister,  **  cannot  but  regret  to  see  the  peace  with 
France  and  England,  which  he  has  never  been  desirous 
of  interrupting,  put  in  jeopardy  by  this  fresh  extension 
given  to  a  system  of  pressure  which  the  two  Maritime 
Powers  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  adopt  towards  him, 
and  which,  advancing  step  by  step,  involving  each  time 
more  and  more  his  dignity,  as  well  as  then*  own,  at  tho 
same  time  that  it  encouraged  the  Porte  to  push  matters 
to  extremities,  has  ended  by  bringing  the  affairs  of  tho 
East  to  their  actual  state  of  tension."  Baron  Brunnow 
a^ed,  in  writing,  whether  it  was  intended  to  establish  a 
system  of  reciprocity  in  the  Black  Sea — that  is,  whether 
Russian  ships  as  well  as  Ottoman  ships  were  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  up  oonmiunication  with  their  respective 
coasts  ?  Lord  Clarendon,  in  answer,  while  professing 
peaceful  sentiments,  re-stated,  in  precise  terms,  the  order 
given  to  clear  the  Black  Sea  of  the  Russian  flag.  But 
while  striving  for  peace,  England  would  not  shrink  from 
the  duty  imposed  on  her  by  Russia.  "Turkey,"  he 
wrote,  on  the  31st  of  January,  **  is  the  aggrieved  and 
weaker  Power;  a  portion  of  her  territory  has  been 
forcibly  occupied  and  retained,  while  military  prepara- 
tions on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  made  by 
Russia."  In  defending  Turkey,  England  upheld  that 
fundamental  principle  of  European  policy  which  all 
the  Powers,  including  Russia,  had  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed. And  then,  he  added — **  The  extent  to  which 
this  defence  may  be  carried,  and  the  nature  of  the 
operations  it  may  entail,  must  depend  on  the  course 
which  may  be  pursued  by  Russia."  In  a  letter  written 
on  the  same  day  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  Lord 
Clarendon  branded  the  Czar  as  **  the  disturber  of  the 
general  peace,"  and  traced  to  his  xmprovoked  conduct 
all  the  evil  consequences  that  had  already  ensued.  Ou 
the  4th  of  February,  Baron  Brunnow,  firing  a  parting 
shot,  announced  his  doparture ;  and,  on  the  7th,  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  was  directed  to  quit  St.  Petersburg. 
The  same  scenes  had  been  enacted  in  Paris.  M.  de 
Kisseleff  departed,  and  M.  de  Castelbajac  was  recalled. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  French 
people,  the  British  nation  oi)enly  expressed  its  joy  that  tho 
season  of  suspense  was  over,  and  that  a  double-dealing, 
not  to  say  fraudulent  potentate,  who  represented  at  that 
time  the  principle  of  despotism,  was  about  to  be  called 
to  account  for  his  conduct  by  the  combined  might  of 
England  and  France. 

At  this  time  the  Emperor-of  the  French  had  taken  a 
remarkable  step  on  his  own  account,  and  without  con- 
sulting his  allies.      lie  wrote  a  letter  himself  to  tho 
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Emperor  Nicholas,  in  the  hope  of  ayertiiig  the  dangers 
which  menaced  the  ^>eaoe  of  Europe.      It  was  dated 
January  29,  five  days  after  M.  de  Kisseleff  had  demanded 
explanations,  but  before  that  enyoy  had  announced  his 
determination  to  quit  Paris.     The  Emperor  Napoleon 
began  his  letter,  "Sire" — not  "Sire,  my  brother,"  the 
usual  form — for  Nicholas  had  neyer  addressed  him  in  the 
usual  form.    He  ended  it  by  styling  himself  his  Ma- 
jesty's **  good  friend,"  and  good  friend  was  long  a  cant 
name  at  St.  Petersburg  for  tiie  Emperor  Napoleon.    In 
this  extraordinary  Imperial  missive,  the  French  Em- 
peror coolly  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  not  from  the  beginning,  but  from  the  time  of 
the  Menschikoff  mission ;  and  he  told  it  in  a  .manner 
showing,   and    intended   to  show,  that   the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  by  his  acts  caused  the  Maritime  Powers  to 
adopt  what  Eussia  called  a  system  of  pressure ;  but 
what  the  Emperor  Napoleon  said  was  a  system  "  pro- 
tecting, but  passiye."    It  was  the  Czar,  he  said,  who,  by 
invading  the  Principalities,  took  the  question  out  of  the 
domain  of  discussion  into  that  of  facts.     It  was  the 
offensiye,  the  unexpected  afiBiir  at  Sinope,  which,  by 
touching  the  military  honour  of  the  Western  Powers, 
obliged  them  to  place  an  interdict  on  the  Bussian  fleet. 
The  Czar,  he  implied,  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
3,000  pieces  of  Anglo-French  cannon  in  the  Bosphorus 
were  a  pledge  that  the  protecting  Powers  would  not 
permit  Turkey  to  be  attacked  by  sea.    Now,  there  must 
be  a  prompt  understanding  or  a  decisiye  rupture.    He 
offered  the  Czar  peace  or  war.    Let  him  sign  an  armistice, 
and  let  all  the  belligerents*  forces  be  withdrawn.    Then 
he  politely  told  the  Czar,  in  direct  terms,  that,  as  he 
desired,  he  **  should  "  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate 
with  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  Sultan,  respecting  a  con- 
vention to  be  submitted  to  the  Four  Powers.     *  *  Let  your 
Majesty,"  the  letter  went  on,    "  adopt  that  plan  on 
which  the  Queen  of  England  and  myself  are  perfectiy  in 
accord,  and  tranquillity  will  be  re-established,  and  the 
world  satisfied.    If,  from  a  motive  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended, your  Majesty  should  refuse,  in  that  case, 
France  as  well  as  England  wiU  be  obliged  to  leave  to  the 
fete  of  arms,  itnd  to  the  hazards  of  war,  what  might  be 
decided  at  present  by  reason  and  justice." 

Now,  without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  writer, 
we  need  know  but  littie  of  the  nature  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  to  be  certain  that  no  missive  he  received,  no 
despatch  he  read,  could  be  more  calculated  to  inflame 
his  passions.  Should  he,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Bussias, 
accustomed  for  thirty  years  to  have  his  will,  and  to  dic- 
tate to  others,  submit  to  a  lecture  from  the  upstart  at 
Paris  ?  What  one  Minister  said  or  wrote  to  another  was 
of  littie  moment,  compared  with  what  one  Emperor 
wrote  to  another;  and  when  one  Emperor  dictated  to 
another,  and  offered  him  courteously  an  alternative, 
how  could  it  be  borne  ?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  singular  production  of  the  Napoleonic  mind  de- 
stroyed any  chance  of  preserving  peace :  the  last  chance 
had  long  been  blown  to  the  winds.  Properly  speaking, 
there  never  had  been  any  chance  except  one — submission 
to  Bussia.    But  the  letter,  published  as  it  was  in  the 


Monitcur,  served  only  two  purposes :  it  enraged  the  Czai ; 
it  glorified  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  was  a  purely 
spontaneous  act  of  the  latter  for  his  own  benefit,  and  it 
repaid  the  small  cost  of  producing  it;  for  its  terms 
pleased  the  French,  who  were  enchanted  with  the 
spectacle  of  their  Emperor,  and  two-year  old  empire, 
loftily  pointing  out  to  the  mighty  occupant  of  an  ancient 
throne,  how  he  should  perform  his  duties,  and  satisfy 
reason  and  justice.  What  England  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  in  this  French  speculation,  was  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  England  in  connection  with  that 
of  Napoleon.  That  was  a  liberty  and  a  solecism:  a 
liberty  because  permission  was  not  asked ;  a  solecism 
because  the  Queen  of  England  never  acts  at  all  except 
through  her  Ministers,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
not  one  of  these.  He  had  no  right  to  link  his  own  name 
with  that  of  the  Queen. 

This  imperial  caprice  had  no  influence,  except  on  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  and  the  temper  of  Nicholas.    It 
neither  hurried  nor  delayed  events.     Parliament  had 
met,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  peace ;  but  this  was 
not  the  language  which  drew  forth  cheers  in  both  Houses. 
The  conduct  of  Ministers  was  criticised  severely,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  went  so  fiEir  as  to  accuse  them  of  **  credulity 
or  connivance."    But  the  House  scouted  an  accusation 
which  was  preceded  and  followed  l>y  a  cheerful  assent  to 
the  votes  of  supplies  for  increasing  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  the  empire.    Mr.  Disraeli,  in  fact,  performed  an 
act  of  opposition,  as  in  duty  bound ;  but  Lord  Derby 
had  in  his  place  already  declared  he  would  sacrifice  th» 
interests  of  party  to  patriotism ;  and  even  Lord  Grey» 
hostile  to  the  war,  insisted  that  it  should  be  carried  on 
with  a  resolute  determination  to  strike  heavy  blows,  the 
heaviest  that  could  be  struck.    The  country  was  still 
more  hot  and  resolute  than  the  Parliament,  and  the  pro- 
tracted cheering  which  followed  Lord  John  Bussell's 
famous  exclamation  at  the  dose  of  a  spirited  vindication 
of  the  course  pursued  by  Ministers — *'  May  Qod  defend 
the  right !  "—only  faintly  expressed  the  depth  and  hearti- 
ness of  the  national  resolve. 

The  diplomatists  still  talked  of  peace,  and  gossiped 
over  schemes  of  accommodation ;  but  the  GoYeminent& 
of  the  West  and  North  prepared  for  inevitable  war.     The 
Western  Powers  entered  upon  an  intimate  alliance  ;  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  and  Colonel  Ardent  were    sent   on  a 
military  mission  to  Turkey,  and  in  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary it  was  notified  to  the  Porte  that  England  and  France 
would  send   a   considerable   force  to  Constantinople- 
Qxeece,  which  showed  a  disposition,  and  more  ihan  a 
disposition,  to  take  sides  actively  with  tb.e  Czar,  was 
told,  in  so  many  words,  to  choose  between  the  goodwill 
of  France  and  England,  and  the  blockade  of  Athens. 
Servia,  where  Eussian  agents  invoked  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection, was  warned  to  be  upon  her  good  behaviour. 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  implored  to  adopt  a  bolder 
policy,  and  unite  with  the  Maritime  Po^wors.     From  his 
vast  resources  the  French  Emperor  proceeded  to  select  a 
choice  army,  taking  by  preference  the    picked   troojis 
which  had  been  seasoned  in  Algerian    ^war&ure  ;    and 
England,  with  smaller  means,  laid  hands  on  whateyer 
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regiments  were  nearest.  The  fleet  was  not  forgotten, 
and  seamen  were  rapidly  raised  to  man  a  squadron  for 
service  at  tlio  earliest  moment  in  tlio  Baltic.  England, 
in  fact,  grown  rusty  during  a  long  i)eaco,  was  ill-pre- 
pared for  tho  work  she  had  undeiiakon.  Neither  her 
military  nor  her  naval  establishments  were  up  to  the 
exigencies  of  war ;  while  her  administration  was  a  painf  ol 
chaos  of  routine  and  contradiction.  But  her  energy  and 
goodwill  were  never  doubtful,  and  with  a  steadfast  heai-t, 
but  unready  hand,  she  plunged  into  a  war  with  that 
Northern  Empii'o  which  boastod  of  its  destiny  to  control 
the  fortunes  of  tho  East  of  Europe  by  land  and  sea. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  Febrimry  that  Count  Nesselrode 

notified  to  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  at 

St.    Petersburg,    that    Baron    Brunnow    and    M.    de 

Kisseleff  had    quitted    London    and    Paris,  and    that 

diplomatic  relations  were  suspended  between  Bussia  and 

the  Western  Powers;    and  tho  two  Ministers  shortly 

afterwards  took  their  departiu^e.     It  was  now  tlie  policy 

of  Eussia  to  watch  tho  moves  of  the  Western  Powers. 

She  would  not  declare  war,  flattering  herself  she  would 

thereby  escape  tho  responsibility  of  that  momentous 

decision.     Accordingly  she  held  her  peace.     But,  on  the 

same   day  on  which  the  Russian  Government  offered 

passports  to  the  French  and  English  Ministers,  an  order 

came  out  to  levy  nine  men  in  every  thousand  in  the 

western  part  of  the  empire.    That  "fieiy  prelate,"  the 

ilctropolitan  of  Moscow,  had  dismissed  the  ICth  division 

of  Inf: intry  on  their  southward  march,  presenting  them 

with  tho  image  of  the  most  holy  father  Sergius,  tolling 

them  to  remember  that  they  went  forth  to  fight  **  for 

the  m.ost  pious  Czar,"   for  their  country,   for   ''holy 

Chui"ch    against    infidels,    against  persecutors  of   the 

CTiristian  faith,"  and  insultors  of  the  Holy  Places ;  and 

retnindin^^  them    that   **by  faith  kingdoms  are  con- 

qucrod."     This  fervid  appeal  was  printed  officially,  but 

it  needed  not  that  to  show,  how  grimly  in  earnest  was 

the  most  pious  Czar.     Eussia  had  exhausted  her  efforts 

in  trying  to   detach  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  now  she 

determined   to  trust  to  herself  alone,  confident  in  her 

military  migiit. 

Before  declaring  war,  the  Western  Powers  had  re- 
course to  one  more  step — a  step  which  can  be  hardly 
termed  peaceful,  but  one  which  placed  them  in  the 
right,  and  -showed  Russia  in  the  wrong.  They  deter- 
minod  to  summon  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities 
within  a  given  time,  and  they  spared  no  pains  to  induce 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  support  the  summons.  These 
two  Powers  agreed  to  suppoi-t  the  summons  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  Prussia  expressly  declined  to  xmdertake 
to  enforce  it  if  refosed,  and  Austria  reserved  her  liberty 
rf  action.  The  summons  was  entrusted  to  a  special 
messenger,  Tvho  was  to  pass  through  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
and  take  ^with  him  the  despatches  of  those  comrts,  back- 
ing up  the  smrimons.  This  document  declared,  in  effect, 
that  unless  Exissia  ordered  Prince  (Jortschakoff  to  retire 
from  the  Principalities  at  once,  and  to  complete  the 
^BTRcuation  by  the  30th  of  April,  England  and  France 
would  consider  that  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Tho  bearer  of  the  missive  was  to  wait  at  St.  Petersburg 


six  days  for  an  answer,  and  no  longer.  Captain  Black- 
wood canied  this  stringent  demand.  He  arrived  at 
Vienna  just  as  fresh  proposals  for  peace  reached  Count 
Buol  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  last  effort  to  detach 
Austria.  Captain  Blackwood  was  detained  a  few  hours 
while  the  Conference  at  Vienna  examined  these  pro- 
posals, and  while  the  Ambassadors  informed  their  Go- 
vernments, by^  telegraph,  of  this  new  incident,  and  re- 
quested instructions.  These  Russian  proposals  were 
found  to  be  as  objectionable  as  ever.  Except  that 
Russia  ceased  to  requii'e  that  a  Turkish  Minister  should 
be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  **  it  was  that  same  old  story," 
of  which  even  diplomatists  had  become  thoroughly 
weary.  So  the  Conference,  having  duly  examined  the 
document,  and  having  found  it  utterly  inadmissible,  re- 
corded tiie  fact  after  the  solemn  fashions  of  diplomacy ; 
and  messenger  Blackwood,  with  his  summons  and  its 
supporting  despatches,  jumped  into  the  train  and  started 
for  the  North.  Ho  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  on  tho 
morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  and  Consul  Michele,  in 
charge  of  English  interests,  at  once  sent  to  the  French 
consul  and  the  Austrian  legate;  the  packets  brought  for 
them.  On  the  14th  Mr.  Michele  and  M.  de  CastiUon 
waited  on  Count  Nesselrode,  who,  however,  declined  to 
see  them  together,  and  called  for  the  English  consul. 
The  interview  was  short.  The  summons  was  duly  de- 
livered, and  the  positive  instructions  to  the  messenger 
to  return  in  six  days  were  made  known.  Tho  Emperor 
was  then  in  Finland,  whence  ho  did  not  arrive  until  the 
17th;  and  it  was  not  until  the  19  th,  the  last  day  of 
grace,  that  Count  Nesselrode  requested  Mi*.  Michele  to 
wait  on  him  for  an  answer.  **  On  entering  the  room," 
writes  the  consul,  "  his  Excellency's  greeting  was  of  tho 
most  friendly  description.  He  said,  *  I  have  taken  His 
Majesty's  commands  with  reference  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
note,  and  the  Emperor  does  not  thinh  it  bbcoiaiug  to  make 
any  reply  to  it.'  I  replied,  *  M.  le  Comte,  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  I  am  sure  I  shall  bo  excused  for 
desiring  to  convey  to  my  Government  the  exact  words 
employed  by  your  Excellency.'  The  Count  at  first  used 
the  words,  *  His  Majesty  does  not  think  it  becoming  in 
him  to  give  any  answer  to  Lord  Clarendon's  letter  * 
(ne  le  croit  pas  convenable  do  donner  aucune  reponse  d 
la  lettre  de  Lord  Clarendon).  Upon  my  repeating  this 
phrase  after  Count  Nesselrode,  his  Excellency  said, 
*  L'Empereur  ne  juge  pas  convenable,'  &c. ;  and  I  again 
repeated  after  him  the  entire  sontemje.  After  I  had 
done  so  the  Count  said,  ^  Yes,  that  is  the  answer  I  wish 
you  to  convey  to  your  Government.  L'Empereur  ne 
juge  pas  convenable  de  donner  aucune  rejwnse  a  la  lettre 
de  Lord  Clarendon.' "  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
contemptuous  in  substance,  or  more  polite  in  form ;  and 
so,  with  this  singular  scene  at  the  Eussian  Foreign 
Office,  exit  Peace  and  enter  War. 

The  Western  Powers  having  had  no  misgivings  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  reply  their  summons  woul<£ 
receive,  had  accelerated  their  preparations  for  war. 
Before  the  summons  was  in  tho  hands  of  Count  Nessel- 
rode, the  British  fleet  intended  for  tho  Baltic  had 
steamed  out  from  Portsmouth,  in  tho  presence  of  Queen 
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Yictoria.  This  took  place  on  the  11th  of  March,  when 
Her  Majesty  witnessed  the  departure  of  sixteen 
steamers,  subsequently  augmented  to  forty-four  ships, 
of  which  only  six  were  sailers.  The  whole,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  mounted  2,200  guns, 
and  were  manned  by  22,000  men.  Three  battalions  of 
the  Guards  and  several  regiments  of  the  line  had  already 
embarked  for  Malta,  and  cayalry  and  infantry  were  in 
course  of  rapid  preparation.  The  public  spirit  rose 
still  higher  as  actual  war  drew  near,  and  it  was  mani- 
fested emphatically  on  every  occasion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  French  (Government  began  to  collect  troops  at 
Toulon  and  Marseilles,  and  in  Algeria.  The  com- 
manders-in-chief of  both  armies  were  appointed — ^Lord 
Eaglan  for  England,  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud  for 
France.  The  first  had  been  the  comrade  and  friend  of 
Lord  Wellington,  the  second  was  a  soldier  of  Algerian 
growth,  and  Minister  of  War  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1851. 

While  the  English  courier  was  on  his  way  from  St 
Petersburg  with  the  contemptuous  message  of  Nicholas 
to  the  British  Gt)vemment,  two  incidents  occurred,  both 
of  which  helped  to  stimulate  the  indignation  of  Eng- 
land.    The  Journal  of  St   Fetershourg   thought  fit   to 
reply  to  some  sharp  language  about  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  used  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  charging  the  English  Government  with  having 
stated  what  was  not  true,  when  they  said  Bussia  had  de- 
ceived Europe,  and,  with  incredible  audacity,  referring, 
for  proof  of  its  statement,  to  the  secret  communications 
which  took  place  between  the  Czar  and  the  Queen's 
Government  in  1853.-  Lord  Derby  at  once  seized  the 
occasion  to  assail  the  Government  and  demand  the  pro- 
duction of  the  correspondence ;    and   Lord  Aberdeen 
remarked  that  since  Hussia  had  shown  no  reluctance 
to  disclose  its  character,  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  had 
none,  and  the  whole  should'  come  out.    And  come  out 
accordingly  it  did,  producing  efiects  quite  diiBferent  from 
those  expected  by  Russia.    The  reader  has  already  seen 
what  this  correspondence  was,  and  he  can  well  conceive 
how,  when  published  just  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  it 
served  as  fuel  to  feed  the  national  indignation  at  the 
double-dealing  of  the  Czar.    Listead  of  blowing  the 
Ministers  out  of  their  offices  and  branding  them  with 
discredit,  the  mine,  sprung  by  the  Czar  himself,  spent 
its   force  upon  him,  and   the  very  means  he  took  to 
support  the  English  peace  party  not  only  recruited  the 
war  party,  but  filled  all  men  with  a  righteous  anger. 
Ministers,  whose    apparently  vacillating  conduct  had 
called  forth  bitter  criticisms,  regained  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  and  the  whole  peace  party  was  completely 
submerged  in  the  storm.    The  scope  of  Russian  policy 
was  laid  bare  to  the  gaze  of  Europe,  and  from  that 
moment,  let  wh^  might  be  in  office,  it  was  terribly 
manifest  that  the  British  nation  would  insist  on  an 
earnest  and  deliberate  war  policy. 

The  other  incident  was  the  publication  of  a  somewhat 
haughty  and  not  over-courteous  reply  from  the  Em- 
l)eror  Nicholas  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  retorting  upon 
the  latter  the  charge  of  provoking  war ;  and  the  pub- 


lication also  of  a  new  manifesto  from  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  his  people,  dated  February  21.  IntWshe 
charged  England  and  France  with  conduct  unheard  of 
among  civilised  nations,  declared  that  they  had  sided 
with  **  the  enemies  of  Christianity  against  Rusbib,  com- 
bating for  the  orthodox  faith;"  asking,  "Are  we  not 
the  same  Russian  nation  of  whose  exploits  the  memo- 
rable events  of  1812  bear  witness  ?  "  and  concluding  -with 
a  sacred  text  from  the  well-stored  memory  of  the 
Pontiff-Emperor.  The  allusion  to  1812  aroused  the 
French,  who  were  not  at  this  time  at  all  zealous  for  a 
war  which  did  not  promise  laurels  of  glory  plucked  in 
neighbouring  states.  For  the  French  people  did  not 
penetrate  the  profound  design  of  Napoleon,  to  establish 
French  influence  on  the  base  of  a  successful  war  for  a 
European  object. 

Thus  the  fliames  kindled  by  the  ambition  of  the  Czar 
and  the  ambition  of  his  Western  rival,  grew  fiercer,  and 
began  to  bum  with  astonishing  power  and  intensity. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  war  but  the  formal  declaration : 
and  this  was  not  wanting  long.     Captain  Blackwood 
had  landed  with  the  Czar's  negative  defiance.    On  the 
27th  of  March,  the  Queen  sent  down  a  royal  message 
to  Parliament,  stating  that  all  the  endeavours  of  her 
Grovemment  to  preserve  the  peace  had  failed,  and  that 
she  relied  on  the  zeal  of  her  Parliament  to  support  her 
in  protecting  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  from  Russian 
encroachments.     On  the  28th  war  was  declared,  and  on 
the  31st  both  Houses  agreed  to  an  address,  recording  tho 
aggressions  of  Russia,  and  expressing  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  resist  them.     On  the  3rd  of  April,  a  veiy  large 
body  of  peers  of  all  parties,  and  three  hundred  members 
of  tiie  House  of  Commons,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  pre- 
sented the  addresses  in  answer  to  the  royal  message, 
to  Her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace,  -who,  seated 
on    her    throne,    with    Prince   Albert     on    the   one 
hand,    and    the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the   other,   re- 
eeived  these  genuine  representatives  of  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  her  whole  people.    On  the  day  that 
war  was  declared,  the  British  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Kiel.     On  the  11th  of  April,  the  Czar  published  his 
declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  again,  in  a  strain  of 
semi-religious  exaltation,  declared  that  Russia  took  up 
arms  for  no  worldly  interests,  but  for  **the  Christian 
faith,  for  the  defence  of  her  co-religionists  oppressed  by 
implacable  enemies."     "It  is  for  the  Faith    and  for 
Christendom   that   we   combat!      God  with  us — ^who 
against  us  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Attltade  of  the  German  Powers— Alliance  between  Aostiia  and  PmMit— 
Miation  of  Sir  John  Bargoyn»— Choice  of  GallipoU  as  a  Base— Tbe 
Czar's  Forces  in  the  Principalities— They  cross  the  Danube— Drire  the 
Torks  ont  of  the  Dobrudscha — Are  frustrated  before  KalaAU,  ami 
retreat— Paskiewitch  determines  to  besiege SiUstria^Descriptloo  of  that 
place— Th&  Russians  paitially  Inrest  it— English  Defenders  of  SOlstria 
—The  Arab  Tabia  -Attempts  to  Storm  Defeated— The  Russians  adraaoe 
their  Parallels— Employ  Mines — Omer  Pasha  reinforces  the  Osrrisoo^ 
Paskiewitch,  Gortschakoff,  Scbllder  Wonnded— Siege  Raised — Causes  of 
Failure— Treaty  between  Austria  and  the  Porte— The  Fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea— Odessa  Bombarded— Russian  Reverses  in  Cirosssls— As- 
sembly of  the  AUIei  at  Galllpoii :  at  Scfltari— Weak  ConsUtutton  d 
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the  Armlet— Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  8t  Amaad  tUII  Shumla— Plan 
agreed  upon—Vagaries  of  St  Amaod—Plan  upset— Concentration  at 
Vonu  deferred:  at  length  effected— State  of  the  Camps— Lord 
Cardigan's  Reconnaissance— Omer  Pasha's  Visit  to  Varna— Battle  of 
Guirgero— Eracuation  of  the  PrincipaUties  by  RnssU— Austria  agrees 
to  certain  Essential  Bases  of  a  Peaoe-Sbe  Occupies  the  Principalities 
-Value  of  this  Act— The  British  Goremment  turns  its  eyes  on  the 
Crimea— Sebastopol— The  Duke  of  NewcasUe's  Despatch— Council  of 
War— Expedition  resolred  on— Cholera  In  the  Camp -Fatal  Expedition 
to  the  Dobmdscha— Fire  hi  Varna. 

Texts  by  a  series  of  complex  events,  beginning  in  1850 
with  the  restless  interference  of  the  French,  met  with 
corresponding  readiness  by  Bossia,  who,    out   of  a 


was  an  offence  not  only  against  Turkey,  but  against 
Europe.  By  Europe,  no  doubt,  it  should  have  been 
met  and  defeated,  and  the  common  disturber  should 
have  been  pimished,  if  need  were,  by  the  common  force. 
But,  although  England  and  France  were  prompt  in 
pledging  themselves  to  meet  force  by  force,  the  German 
Powers  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  more  than  the 
meeting  of  force  by  diplomacy.  Over  and  over  again  it 
was  proved  that  the  Czar  would  not  recede;  yet  the 
German  Powers  refused  to  act,  or  even  declare  their 
readiness  to  act.    There  was,  between  them  and  the 
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Political  quarrel  with  the  French  Emperor,  developed  a 
large  and  aggressive  design  against  Turkish  independ- 
ence— a  series  of  events  which  culminated  in  1854 — ^the 
Czar  found  himself  at  war,  not  witli  Turkey  only,  but 
with  France  and  England. 

And  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  German  Powers, 
whose  arms  and  influence  should  have  exercised  so  great 
a  pressure  in  this  quarrel  ?  It  is  necessary  at  this  stage 
of  the  story  to  define  their  position,  because  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  their  policy  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  that  all  were  united 
in  the  work  of  bringing  the  Czar  to  reason.  Unhappily, 
.this  was  not  so.  The  offence  committed  by  Nicholas 
ITI.^New  Sbbiks. 


Western  Powers,  only  union  up  to  a  certain  point.  The 
concert  was  incomplete.  Austria  was  more  willing  than 
Prussia  to  adopt  strong  measures ;  but  Austria  did  not 
do  more  than  take  up  a  negative  and  neutral  position 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1853-4.  Yet  she  could 
not  evade  the  danger  which  grew  every  day;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  9th  of  April,  Austria— Prussia  going 
with  her  so  far — signed,  in  common  with  the  Western 
Powers,  a  protocol  taking  note  of  the  existence  of  Var, 
and  declaring  that  the  summons  addressed  to  Russia 
was  **  founded  on  right;  '*  that  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  and  remained  a  sine  qua  non 
condition  of  peace;   that  means  shou)d>be  found  of 
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bringing  tliat  empire  within  the  European  system ;,  and 
that  the  Four  Powers  would  not  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  Russia,  or  any  other  Power,  which  did  not 
aooord  with  these  principles,  without  previously  delibe- 
rating in  common.  So  £ur  there  was  union ;  but  there 
was  no  union  in  arms.  Yet  the  very  requirementa  of 
the  protocol  were  those  which,  as  every  fact  had  shown, 
Russia  would  not  agree  to  withoiit  an  application  of 
adequate  force.  A  wide  chasm  separated  the  Western 
from  the  German  Powers — tbe  gulf  of  war.  All  that 
the  protocol  did,  beside  justifying  the  war  in  which  the 
German  courts  would  not  engage,  was  to  pledge  them 
to  a  basis  of  peace.  "What  the  G^ermans,  and  especially 
Austria,  were  eager  for,  was  the  evacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities ;  that  was  a  German  as  well  as  an  Austrian 
interest,  and  Prussia,  aspiring  to  be  the  leading  German 
Power,  could  not  neglect  her  duty  in  that  respect ;  and 
so,  ten  days  later,  namely,  on  the  20th  of  April,  Austria 
and  Prussia  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
To  do  what  ?  Defend  the  Sultan  ?  Defend  Europe  f 
No;  to  "defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  Germany." 
They  undertook  to  hold  troops  in  readiness,  and  they 
guaranteed  to  each  other  reciprocally  their  German  and 
non-Q^rman  possessions.  They  did  not  ally  themselves 
with  the  Western  Powers,  to  defend  with  them  theeowomon 
interests  of  the  Sultan  and  Europe.  The  **  intereii»  of 
European  welfare  "  was,  indeed,  invoked  a»  a  motrre  Idv 
German  action ;  but  the  substantial  parts  of  the  tneAj 
related  to  Germany  alone.  Bossia  had  at  this  ixmd 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  tiie  ISixtg  ol  I^roasia  that  the 
original  motive  for  sei2dng  the  Pria«q)aHtke»  had  been 
removed  by  the  concessiona  f^nted  to  the  Christians  by 
the  Porte.  Prussia,  therelbiiei  ho|»Bd  the  CzsLt  woiihhl 
withdraw  his  troops;  but,  as  thii  hepe  mi^t  parove 
delusive,  Prussia  agreed  to  add  aMnikcr  ajrtielo  to  the 
treaty  providing  for  hostiliHea.  1W  ive  Powevs  in 
effect  declared  that  they  would  make  -var  ez»  Buseia  "  in 
the  event  of  the  inoorpoaration  of  t^  F^riaeipakitios,  or  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  or  passage  of  the  Balkan  by 
Russia."  How,  then,  can  it  be  sakl»  that  even  at  the 
end  of  April,  1854,  the  Four  Powerawere  united?  At 
this  time  neither  Prussia  nor  AustA  would  make  war 
to  thrust  the  Russians  from  the  Principalities.  Englaad 
and  France  were  actually  present  on  Turkisli  soil  to 
effect  that  object.  The  Four  Powers  were  agreed  upon 
several  very  important  points  of  ^^eat  though  deferred 
interest — ^the  bases  of  a  peace ;  but  they  were  not  agreed 
upon  the  most  important  point  of  all — ^the  mode  of 
obtaining  the  peace.  On  that  point  the  Western  Powers 
took  one  path,  and  the  German  Powers  another.  As 
we  shall  soon  see,  Austria  had  reason  to  fell  ferther 
away  from  Prussia,  and  to  approach  the  Western 
Powers.  But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  ftom  diplomacy  to 
those  other  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  nations,  who  are 
called  in  to  cut  the  knots  which  diplomacy  raveb  toge- 
ther, and  then  feils  to  untie. 

The  allies  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  on  the  war 
with  any  very  definite  notions.  England  and  France 
formed  an  alliance  together,  and  then  allied  themselves 
with  the  Sultan.    In  defending  the  Sultan,  they  were  to 


defend  a  fundamental  principle  of  European  policy  in 
the  concrete,  and  they  were  to  take  no  advanti^  to 
themselves  by  the  act.  But  their  earHer  views  were 
limited  even  from  the  defensive  point  of  view.  While 
Lord  Raglan  and  tiie  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  proceed- 
ing  through  France,  to  meet  Ikfiuvhal  St.  Amaud  on  the 
way,  and  to  take  counsel  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon; 
while  Count  Walewski  and  the  British  public  exchanged 
compliments  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  Queen  Yictoria 
and  Prince  Albert  went  to  a  fancy  ball  at  the  house  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  the  French  and  English  troops 
were  slowly  moving  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  French 
and  Englii^  fleets  were  cruising  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Turks  were  fighting  on  the  Danube. 
If  the  allied  Powers  had  then  formed  great  designs  for 
offensive  war,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  execute 
them,  for,  although  they  had  troops  to  send,  neither  had 
an  organised  army  with  which  to  act  at  once.  Theji 
theireftHre,  at  first  adopted  a  medium  course.  They  deter- 
mined to  secure  a  line  of  retreat  for  their  ships,  and  & 
base  of  operations  from  which,  in  the  event  of  the 
Turkish  army  being  driven  over  the  Balkan,  they 
could  effectively  defend  Constantinople.  At  this  time 
there  was  existent  an  exaggerated  dread  of  Russian 
power.  The  Czar  was  so  strong,  the  Sultan  so  weak,  so 
laoft  thought,  that  it  was  deemed  possible  the  Russians 
nug^t  force  both  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  by  the  rapid 
WMtehm  of  an  overwhelming  force,  and  thus  confront  the 
SaMaB  in  his  capitaL  To  provide  against  this,  and  also 
to  eener  their  weakness,  the  allies  determined  to  land 
thsttr  troops  at  GhJHpolL  The  shores  of  Europe  at  the 
mosith  of  the  Dardanelles  terminate  in  a  remarkable 
tcysgue  of  land,  bouaded  on  one  side  by  the  straits,  on  the 
other  by  the  Mcdttenraaean^  and  joined  to  the  Continent 
by  a  narrow  neek  oi  rugged  country  at  tbe  western  end 
of  the  Sea  of  VaJtmonL.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  and  Colonel 
Ardent  'had  be«&  soat  out  to  inspect  this  peninsula,  and 
they  aj^fd  wiflfc  aeurlier  military  surveyors  that  it 
would  Wadrlsablbe  to  Ibrtify  the  neck  a  few  miles  to  the 
easto#€hilBpoli,  oovewng  the  point  of  debarkation,  and 
QMHOttUMliB^  the  ffcaikk  of  the  great  road  through  Adria- 
ifeofde  tot  tlh»  Turkish  capital.  Therefore,  as  the  allied 
troop*  begai^  to  arrive  in  March  and  April,  they  were 
employed  in  throwing  up  entrenchments,  known  as  the 
lines  of  Boulair,  and  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  was  in  the  camps  near 
Gallipoli  that  the  whole  of  the  French  and  pai-t  of  the 
British  army  were  organised  for  active  service ;  but  while 
they  were  gradually  assembling  there,  the  Turks  were 
fighting  so  manfully  on  the  Danube,  and  so  eflbctually 
thwarting  Russia,  that  the  lines  of  Boulair  became  useless, 
and  the  allies,  as  we  shall  see,  found  it  needful  to  take 
post  on  the  southern,  instead  of  the  northern  slopes  oi 
the  Balkan. 

When  it  became  certain  that  war  would  ensue,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  reinforced  his  army  in  the  Principali- 
ties, and  raised  it  to  the  strength  o^  about  150,000  men, 
including  an  immense  force  of  cavalry,  and  no  fe^or 
than  520  guns.  Against  this  mass  the  Sultan  could 
barely  array  a  nominal   force  of  120,000  men,  and  a 
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ntunber  of  gans  tax  inferior  to  that  of  their  foe%    The 
bulk  of  the  Russians  were  in  Wallachia,  posted  in  de- 
tachments from  Kalafsit  to  Galatz.   Their  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  to   concentrate   a  mass  of  troops  opposite 
Silistria,  to  hold  in  check  the  Turks  at  Kala£&t,  on  one 
flank,  while  on  the  other  they  inyaded  the  Dobrudscha. 
It  was  then  intended  that  the  main  body  should  cross  the 
Danube  at  Kalarasch,  and  joining  the  troops  coming  up 
the  river  upon  SiUstria,  invest  and  capture  that  fortress. 
This  done,  they  hoped  to  capture  or  mask  Yama,  and 
forcing  Shumla,  debouch   through   the  passes  of  the 
mgged  Balkans  upon  the  plains  of  Roumelia.    Marshal 
Prince  Paskiewitch  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
army,  and  such  is  assumed  to  have  been  his  plan  of 
operations.    If  so,  the  Russians  must  have  counted  on 
the  slowness  of  the  allies,  on  the  weakness  of  the  Turks, 
and  on  their  own  rapidity.  But  the  plan  was  essentially 
Ticious.    They  could  not  fisdl  to  lose  men  in  the  pesti- 
ferous Dobrudscha.    So  long  as  the  Turks  hold  Ealafat, 
the  Russians  were  never  secure  on  that  flank.    Then, 
assuming  that  they  kept  the  Kalafat  army  at  bay,  and 
even  captured  SiHstria,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  they  could  force  Shumla,  and  impossible 
that  they  could  take  Yama,  so  long  as  the  allied  fleets 
held  the  Black  Sea.    Nor  were  these  the  only  dangers 
incurred  by  the  Czar.    The  plains  of  Wallachia  lie  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube. 
These  mountains  border  the  whole  line  of  the  Russian 
communications.    On  their   northern   slopes    Austria 
was  collecting  a  formidable  army.    Austria,  though  not 
resolved  to  fight,  was  growing  more  menacing  in  her 
language  and  in  her  attitude.     It  was  true  that  she 
trammelled  herself  by  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  laying 
down  the  march  of  the  Russians  on  the  Balkan  as  a 
casus  hellL     But  Russia  had  no  security  that  drcum- 
stanoes  might  not  occur  to  produce  a  change  in  Au^itrian 
councils,  or  that  the  very  success  of  her  preliminary 
movements  might  not  bring  Austria  to  act.    And  if  she 
acted,  she  would  move  across  the  Russian  line  of  com- 
munications, and  the  mere  threat  to   do   that  would 
ahnost  ruin  the  Russian  plan.    For  although  the  Czar 
had  150,000  men  at  his  disposal,  he  could  not  with  these 
force  the  strong  line  of  the  Danube  fortresses,  and  make 
head  against  an  Austrian  army  issuing  from  the  Car- 
pathians at  the  same  time.    Moreover,  if  he  were  not 
speedy,  the  allies  would  appear,  either  at  Yama  or  in  the 
Balkan. 

The  Czar  did  not  hesitate  to  face  these  dangers.  He 
phmged  headlong  into  war.  Before  the  publication  of 
his  manifesto,  his  troops  forced  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
near  its  mouth,  and  at  other  points  above,  drove  the 
Turks  ont  of  their  fortified  posts  on  the  right  bank,  and 
established  an  immense  force  in  the  Dobrudscha.  Be- 
tween the  20th  of  March  and  the  2nd  of  April,  the  whole 
of  that  peninsula  was  cleared  of  enemies.  Mustapha 
Pasha  had  rallied  his  troops  behind  the  wall  of  Trajan, 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  trench,  running  between 
Kustendji  and  the  Danube,  while  the  Russian  General 
Luders  had  concentra':ed  about  60,000  men  on  the  Baba 
Dagh  monntain,  prepcjratory  to  a  movement  up  the  right 


bank.  Three  days  afterwards  the  Turks  were  driven 
from  Czemavoda,  on  the  left  flank  of  their  defensive  line, 
and  Mustapha  Pasha,  falling  back  towards  Yama,  left 
a  free  passage  to  the  enemy.  The  Russians  had  lost  many 
men  in  the  Dobrudscha  fix)m  malaria,  want  of  water, 
and  a  defective  commissariat.  They  lost,  indeed,  more 
than  they  gained  by  this  movement,  for  although  the 
command  of  the  right  bank  was  gained  from  Ismail  to 
Silistria,  the  army  emerged  shaken  in  its  morale  and 
diminished  in  its  effective. 

As  soon  as  Prince  Paskiewitch  arrived  at  head- 
quarters, and  saw  the  state  of  things  for  himself,  he 
began  to  feel  keenly  the  two  dangers  which  menaced  his 
rear  and  right  flank,  the  Austrians  in  the  Carpathians, 
and  the  Turks  in  their  entrenched  post  at  Kala£at.  He 
saw  that  the  line  occupied  by  his  troops  was  too  exten- 
sive, and  that  his  right  beyond  theSchyl  was  too  far 
from  his  centre  near  Bucharest,  whence  he  was  to  strike 
his  first  blow.  General  Liprandi,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing,  had  vainly  sought  for  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  Ealafat  with  effect.  Every  move  he  made  to- 
wards it  was  frustrated,  for  the  Turks  remained  firm,  and 
the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  was  destructive,  and  he  lost 
men  and  reputation  before  these  earthworks.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  also,  for  the  matter  was  not  kept  secret,  that 
Prince  Pa^ewitch  had  some  inkling  of  the  treaty 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  about  to  sign.  Therefore  the 
Prince  determined  to  withdraw  his  troops,  first  to  the 
Schyl,  and  next  behind  the  Aluta,  a  few  miles  further 
to  the  east.  The  Russians  suffered  a  defeat  before  Eala- 
fat on  the  17th  of  April,  and  on  the  21st  they  began  to 
file  off  towards  Cngowa.  Observing  this,  the  Turks 
pushed  out  from  Ealafat,  and  also  threw  a  body  of  men 
over  the  Danube  at  Tumul,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  Aluta,  but  these  were  roughly  handled  by 
liprandi's  left  wing.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Turks 
occupied  Crajowa,  and  following  the  Russian  rear-guard, 
brought  it  to  an  action;  but  pushing  on  too  &st,  they 
were  assailed  by  the  supporting  columns  and  driven 
back.  The  main  body,  however,  had,  in  passing  the 
Aluta,  broken  the  bridge  of  Slatina,  and  left  the  rear- 
guard to  its  &te.  But  the  Turks,  deceived  by  its  firm 
front,  made  no  serious  attack;  the  bridge  was  repaired, 
and  the  rear-guard  crossed  to  the  left  bank.  The  Russian 
columns  retired  no  fbrther,  but  took  up  a  defensive  posi- 
tion behind  the  Aluta,  their  right  at  Slatina,  their  left 
on  the  Danube,  with  advanced  posts  beyond  the  Aluta. 
General  Dannenberg  commanded  this  ri^t  wing,  having 
under  him  Generals  liprandi  and  Soimonoff  Thus  the 
right  wing  was  strongly  posted,  and  it  served  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  Ealafat  army  from  doing  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  siege  of  Silistria.  The 
remainder  of  the  Russian  army  on  the  left  bank  was  at 
Giurgevo,  opposite  Roustchuck,  at  Oltenitza,  opposite 
Turtukai,  and  at  Ealarasch,  facing  Silistria;  while  on 
the  right  bank,  two  divisions  were  in  the  Dobrudscha, 
and  the  corps  of  Luders,  less  one  division,  was  marching 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  to  join  in  the  offensive 
movement  against  Silistria.  The  Turks  had  30,000  men 
on  the  Aluta,  strong  garrisons  in  Roustchuck,  Turtukai, 
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and  Silistria,  a  field  foroe  of  tmoertain  amount  between 
Yama  and  the  wall  of  Trajan,  and  a  reserve  of  about 
40,000  men  in  6hiimla  and  Yama.  In  the  first  week  of 
May,  the  Turks  had  thus  lost  the  Dobrndscjha,  and  with 
it  the  road  to  Siliatria ;  but  they  had  recovered  Little 
Wallacdiia,  and  found  employment  in  that  quarter  for 
50,000  Eussian  troops.  The  vigour  and  audacity  they 
had  shown  on  the  Danube  piqued  the  military  pride  of 
the  Qzar,  and  he  urged  his  lieutenant  to  strike  and 
strike  hard  at  the  centre  of  the  line. 

The  fortress  of  Silistria  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  in  a  position  which  makes  it,  as  military 
men  say,  '*  important  in  a  strategical  point  of  view,  and 
tm&rFouzable  for  the  purposes  of  fortification.**  Its 
strategical  value  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  **  on  the 
fiank  of  every  possible  line  of  operation  upon  the 
Balkan."  Indeed,  no  impression  can  even  be  made  on 
the  Balkan  so  long  as  the  Turks  can  keep  possession  of 
Silistria,  fihmnla,  and  Varna.  They  are  the  Turkish 
TrilataraL  Beiieged  and  taken  in  1610,  the  Russians  ficdled 
beforo  Biliskm  in  1828,  but  captured  it  in  1829,  after 
an  obstisate  reiistanoe  •extending  over  forty-four  days. 
As  it  staikds  on  the  brink  of  ihe  Danube  below  a  ridge 
of  oommandu^  hdights,  ik^  lajst  spurs  of  the  Balkan  as 
tiiey  pnsii  towards  the  river,  no  works  of  whatever 
Btrength  oould  malke  it  eeoure.  At  eight  and  oven  edx 
hundred  yards  from  4&e  wall,  Ihe  whole  of  ihe  interior 
can  be  ovBrlooked.  Bui  not  only  was  the  position  bad, 
the  worioB  weie  ^ad  also.  The  wall  was  low,  the  ditches 
were  aihailow,  tilie  flanking  fire  ineffective.  In  1828>9 
there  were  no  artworks,  only  here  and  there  a  few  *  'lodg- 
Hients,"  mere  trenc&es;  and  so  dreaded  w«re  the  Turks 
«ven  then  behiad  much,  light  cover,  that  ihesQ  forrows  in 
the  soil  were  appsoached  by  the  douWe  sap  and  blown  up 
by  miaes !  In  1864,  a  Frossian  officer,  Major  Grach, 
had  hdped  the  Turks  to  improve  the  defeneivo  works, 
ajod  he  seeing,  m  ilixMab  had  aeen  before  him,  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  de£^  the  place  without  holding  the 
hills  above  it,  tiixew  up  some  indifferent  entrendiments 
on  thesouthand^astofthepiaoe.  Oneof  these  was  the 
Arab  Tabia,  aaad  in  the  course  of  the  coming  contest  it 
came  to  play  a  principel  part  in  ihe  work  of  resistance. 
Aaother  point  in  &vour  of  the  Turks  was  tbe  breadth  <rf 
the  I^nube,  but  this  was  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced by  the  fetdiities  which  the  islands  below  the 
town  afford©d  to  the  Enssians.  From  the  fortress  on  ihe 
east  ran  the  road  to  Eassova  down  the  right  bank ;  on 
the  west,  the  road  to  Turtukai  up  the  right  bank ;  and 
towards  the  south,  tiie  roads  to  Shumla  and  Yama  and 
the  paaees  of  the  Balkan.  Buoh  was  the^poet.  It  was 
held  by  a  garrison  under  Moussa  Pasha,  whidi,  with 
the  fighting  part  of  the  population,  numbered  perhai)s 
10,000  men,  against  which  Prince  Paskiewitch  was 
about  to  throw  the  sfcrength  of  the  Czar. 

The  first  ol^cet  of  tiie  Eussians  was  to  gain  possession 
of  the  islands  below  tibe  fortress,  and  above  the  belt  of 
xnarshes  which  border  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  from 
KalaraschtoHirsova.  To  facilitate  this,  they  brought  a 
flotilla  of  gunboats  from  Galatz,  and  under  their  protec- 
tion threw  bridges  from  the  left  bank  to  tbe  islands,  and 


from  the  islands  to  ihe  right  bank,  so  that,  in  spite  cf 
ihe  opposition  of  the  Turkish  outposts,  and  the  cannon 
of  the  eastern  face  of  the  fortress,  by  the  end  of  April, 
the  Eussians  were  masters  of  the  river  and  both  banks. 
Next,  they  throw  up  batteries  for  siege  guns  on  the 
islands  within  range;  and  having  accomplished  their 
batteries  and  secured  their  bridge,  tiiey  put  in  motion 
the  two  columns  destined  to  invest  ihe  place  and  conduct 
the  siege.    They  brought  80,000  men  over  the  bridge 
from  Kalarasch,  who  were  joined  by  40,000  from  Eassora 
under  Liiders.     On  the  17th  of  May,  General  Schilders 
took  the  command  of  the  besieging  forco  and  lie  conduct 
of  the  siege.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  this  very  general, 
on  that  same  day,  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
when  General  Diebitsch  headed  the    Czar*s   invading 
army,   had  sat  down  before   Silistria.     He  knew  its 
strong  and  its  weak  points.     He  preserved  a  Kvely  ic- 
oollection  of  the  tenacity  with  which  a  Moslem  sddier 
clings  to  a  little  earthen  shelter,  and  he  mxist  have  looked 
with  some  misgivings  on  the  little  furrows  of  earfli, 
which,  as  one  writer  says,  were  scratdied  on  thepSatoau 
commanding  the  fortress  of  Silistria.    Moltke  has  re- 
corded how  profoundly  a  Eussian  respects  a  Turk  whei 
the  latter  is  ensconced,  even  in  a  poor  earthen  field- wod 
defended  by  a  (fallow  ditdi ;  and  the  mode  in  whidi 
Schilders  approached  the  place  showed  that  the  respect 
inspired  by  the  valour  of  the  defenders  of  Silislria  in 
1828-9  had  not  been  eflEaced  from  his  mind.    He  opened 
his  first  trench  at  a  distance  of  more  than  8,000  yards 
from  the  outwork  on  the  plateau !  In  1828  the  Eussiins 
were  too  weak  to  invest  the  place  completely;  in  1829 
they  did  invest  it,  blocking  up  all  the  approadies.   In 
1854  they  repeated  the  mistake  of  1828  ;  for  althougli  a 
column  crossed  the  Danube  at  Turtukai  to  dose  up  the 
western  side,  it  was  only  for  a  moment  imperfectly  in 
comtnunication  with  the  main  body,  and  throughout  the 
siege  the  Eussians  w&pe  not  able  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  liie  town  and   Omer   Pasha  in 
Shumla.    The  fact  is  that  the  outworks  on  ihe  plateau 
overlooking  the  fortress  gave  it  such  an  extenave  area 
that  even  80,000  Eussians  did  not  suffice  to  guard  the 
bridge,  perform  the  service  of  the  trenches,  and  corer 
the  siege.     So  that  practically  Silistria  was  assailed  only 
on  one  side,  and  weakly  menaced  on  another,  while  l)e- 
tween  the  two  there  was  a  chasm  partially  patrolled 
by  the  Eussian  cavalry. 

On  the  20th  of  May  Prince  Paskiewitch  crossed  ft© 
Danube,  and  inspected  the  attack.  He  brought  vitii 
him  Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  took  the  command  of  ^ 
besieging  force.  Prince  Paskiewitch  saw  tiie  error  vliK^ 
had  been  made  in  opening  tiie  trenches  at  a  point  so  dis- 
tant frx)m  the  works ;  he  caused  the  first  parallel  to  be 
abandoned,  and  on  the  21st  opened  a  new  one  wito 
600  yards  of  the  works.  Monssa  Pasha,  seeing  th© 
enemy  within  reach,  opened  fire^  and  sallying  forth  did 
some  damage,  but  did  not  hindeij  the  completion  of  the 
parallel.  It  sohappened  that  two ijpglishmen,  lieutenant 
Butler  and  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  travelling  for  pleasure, 
had  entered  Silistria,  and  had  volpnteered  to  aid  in  ^® 
defence.     They  took  their  posts  il  the  advanced  works, 
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notably  in  the  Arab  Tabia,  and  their  presenoe  and  bear- 
ing prodtioed  such  an  effect  on  the  ^Turks,  that  the  latter 
noTar  thought  of  yielding,  but  fought  with  a  steadfast- 
ness and  devotion  equal  to  any  troops  in  the  world. 
These  young  men,  looking  oyer  the  low  parapets  of  the 
Arab  Tabia,  saw  beneath  them  the  immense  Bussian 
camp,  and  beyond  that  the  broad  stream  of  the  Danube 
spanned  by  their  splendid  military  bridges,  and  beyond 
the  Danube  the  plains  of  Wallachia   swarming  with 
oatdo  and  intersected  with  transport  trains.    But  the 
sight  of  the  mighty  means  of  the  Czar  did  not  daiint 
them,  and  they  imparted  their  own  spirit  to  the  defenders 
of  the  Arab  Tabia.  And  when  Prince  Paskiewitch,  think- 
ing he  could  carry  these  miserable  outworks  by  storm, 
hurled  his  heavy  columns  upon  them  three  times  within 
four-&nd-twenty  hour^,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
his  troops  recoil  and  fly  each  time  that  they  attacked. 
On  the  25  th,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  which  came  on  at 
night&U,  the  docile  Bussian  soldiers  once  more  dashed 
at  the  work,  and  reached  the  ditch ;  but  they  could  go 
no  further.    Thoy  were  smitten  by  a  ceaseless  Are,  and 
forced  back  with  loss.     What  was  to  be  done  ?     Hero 
was  a  miserable  bank  of  earth,  which,  defended  by  Turks, 
under  British  guidance,  had  withstood  four  assaults, 
three    by   day  and   one  by  night.     A  mere  ridge   of 
Bulgarian  earth,  and  a  handful  of  mere  Turks,  had  so 
withstood  the  valiant  and  tried  soldiers  of  the  puissant 
and  most  pious  Czar.     Yet  this  ridge  and  furrow  on  the 
hni  side  must  be  taken,  or  the  Czar's  troops  would  never 
have  Silistria.    The  orders  of  Nicholas  to  •take  it,  cost 
what  it  might,  were  frequent  and  imperative.    There 
was  only  one  way  to  execute  his  orders :  the  Arab  Tabia 
must  be    carried,  not  by  bayonet  and  buUet,  but  by 
pickaxe  and  spade. 

The  Kussian  jmrallels  came  nearer.  A  third  appeared 
only  200  yards  distant.     The  Bussian  infantry  made  a 
dash  at  one  of  the  redoubts  on  the  left.    But  the  Turks 
sallied  jfiorth,  and  falling  on  with  cold  steel,  expelled  the 
enemy,  and  killed  two  generals  and  several  hundreds  of 
men.     Three  days  afterwards  Prince  Paskiewitch  risked 
another  assault     Making  a  false  attack  on  the  left,  ho 
brought  np  heavy  columns  against  the  Arab  Tabia,  pre- 
paring^ tiie  way  by  a  terrible  Are  from  all  his  batteries. 
Inspired  by  their  English  leaders,  the  Turks  received  the 
shock  without  flinching,  and  once  more  forced  them  head- 
long  bad:,  this  time  with  a  loss  oiftwo  thousand  men.  The 
tieni^es   had  now  been  open ;  the  siege  guns  from  the . 
mainland,  from  the  islands,  from  the  Danube,  had  been 
firing  for  sixteen  days.    Yet  no  progress  had  been  made 
towards  t^e  capture  of  the  Turkish  outworks.  Again  the 
spader  -was  plied,  and  again  the   beautifully   executed 
saps  and  parallels  approached.    The  opposing  soldiers 
cooJd  bear  each  other  speak,  and  look  into  each  other's 
eyes.  I^reesed  as  he  was  by  the  orders  of  his  master,  who 
looked  'With,  apprehension  at  the  gathering  of  Austrians 
in  Tranjfylyania,  and  the  increasing  forces  of  the  allies 
at  GalHpoli   and   Scutari,  Prince   Paskiewitch   issued 
orders    for  a  seventh   assault.     The    sturdy   Bussian 
soldiesVy   yrho  had  failed  so  often,  who  had  lost  so  aiany 
cien,  who  bad  come  to  r^ard  the  work  as  impregnable, 


obeyed,  indeed,  as  they  always  do,  but  obeyed  without 
heart  or  oonfldence ;  and  after  a  fierce  oonfliot,  they  were 
for  a  seventh  time  routed  utterly.  Tlie  Turks,  however, 
lost  their  commander,  Moussa  Pasha,  a  soldier  who  had 
the  merit  at  least  of  flrmness  of  soul,  and  an  integrity 
without  stain.  This  was  a  serious  blow;  but  the  presence 
of  Butler  and  Nasmyth  compensated  fully  for  the  loss  of 
the  Pasha.  They  were  adored  by  the  soldiers,  and  obeyed 
with  that  cheerfulness  and  devotion  which  make  men  so 
terrible  in  conflict. 

After  the  fikilure  of  the  last  assault,  the  Bussians  began 
to  mine.  By  sap  and  mine  they  had  taken  the  place  in 
1829.  They  fell  back  upon  the  old  methods.  Unable  to 
storm  over  the  low  rampart,  they  sought  to  blow  it  up 
from  below.  Here  again  tha  British  ofGk^ers  frustrated 
them,  for  they  caused  the  Turks  to  out  a  fresh  entrench- 
ment in  rear  of  the  first ;  and,  if  need  were,  another  be- 
hind that,  and  then  another,  but  always,  whatever 
happened,  to  stand  fast  and  fight  with  them.  The  Turks 
did  as  they  were  bidden,  and  their  coolness  under  fire, 
and  indifference  to  danger,  provoked  the  warm  admi- 
ration of  the  Englii^  ofi&oers  whose  confidence  was  so 
liberally  repaid.  And  thus  the  siege  went  on.  The 
Bussians  continued  to  creep  forwards,  under  oover  of  the 
sap,  and  to  drive  their  mines  and  explode  them ;  but 
ever  as  thev  reached  one  point  of  defence,  they  founct 
another  behmd  it,  and  gallant  men  ready  to  cross  bayo- 
nets and  defend  both,  and  even  to  rush  out  suddenly  and 
kill  and  destroy.  Neverthele^,  the  Bussians  came  so 
close  that  the  pick  and  spade  could  be  heard  beneath  the 
ground,  and  it  seemed,  certainly  to  those  who  looked  on 
from  a  distance,  who  reflected  on  the  strength  of  the 
Bussian  army,  and  the  weakness  of  the  place,  that  it 
must  fall.  Omer  Pasha  hold  that  opinion,  and  even  so 
late  as  the  19th  of  June  imparted  it  to  the  commanders  of 
the  allies.  It  was  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  state  of 
aflairs  in  Bulgaria  which  induced  Lord  Baglan  and 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  to  send  troops  to  Yama.  At  the 
end  of  May  the  Light  Division  of  the  English  army  landed 
at  Yamfi,  followed  by  that  of  General  Oanrobert;  and 
from  that  time  in  the  French  and  English  camps,  and  in 
the  wooded  gorges  of  Shumla,  men  listened  to  the  muffled 
roar  of  the  Bussian  guns,  expecting  every  day  to  see  a 
Ured  horseman  lide  in  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Silistria. 

Yet  SiHstrla  fell  not  The  investment  was  so  imper- 
fect that  Ge:ieral  Gannon,  an  Englishman  in  the  service 
of  the  Porto,  contrived  to  pass  between  the  Bussian 
covering  armies,  and  enter  the  place,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  besieged.  Li  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  come  so 
close,  that  a  Turk  dared  not  speak  above  a  whisper  with- 
out drawing  upon  himself  a  Bussian  bullet.  It  is  to  a 
remark  in  too  loud  a  tone  that  the  death  of  Captain 
Butler  is  attributed.  He  was  speaking  to  General 
Cannon,  when  a  Bussian  bullet,  passing  obliquely 
through  the  earthwork,  gave  him  a  wound,  of  which  he 
died.  Shortly  afterwards  General  Cannon,  obeying,  it  is 
supposed  an  order,  withdrew  from  the  fortress  with  the 
troops  he  had  brought,  and  carried  Lieut.  Nasmyth 
with  him,  but  left  behind  another  British  ofiloer,  Lieut 
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Ballard,  who  sapplied  his  place,  in  the  Arab  Tabia. 
The  middle  of  Jane  had  now  aniyed.  Prince  Paskie- 
witch,  haying  entered  the  trenches  to  reoonnoitre  these 
inyincible  outworks,  was  wounded,  and  foroed  to  with- 
draw to  Bucharest,  leaying  the  completion  of  his  task  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff.  But  he  £u:ed  no  better.  The  Turks 
salHed  forth  impetuously,  and  inflicted  great  losses. 
General  Schilders  was  wounded  so  seyerely  that  he  died 
irojR  the  effects  of  the  shock  and  from  amputation,  and 
Prince  Gortschakoff  himself  was  slightly  hurt  The  siege 
had  lasted  flye  weeks.  The  Eussian  army  had  lost  thou- 
sands of  men  from  disease  as  well  as  wounds,  yet,  except 
that  their  works'were  dose  to  those  of  the  Turks,  nothing 
had  been  gained.  They  resolyed  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. On  the  22nd  of  June,  thoy  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  on  the  place  from  all  their  batteries.  When  daylight 
dawned  on  the  23rd,  the  Turks  became  aware  that  the 
trenches  were  tenantless,  and  soon  saw  that  the  bulk  of 
the  army  had  re-passed  the  bridge,  and  had  encamped 
about  Ealarasch.  The  siege  was  at  an  end.  The  Eiissians 
had  lost  15,000  men  and  nine  generals  before  the  weak 
and  ragged  outworks  of  a  feeble  fortress,  and  they  had 
lost,  too,  something  of  priceless  yalno— prestige.  Their 
deoisiye  defeat  before  Silistria  was  the  crowning  disaster 
of  a  disastrous  campaign.  Frustrated  on  all  sides,  the  sole 
latLrels  gathered  by  the  Ozar  were  furnished  by  the  mas- 
sacre at  Sinope,  the  routing  of  a  handful  of  Turks  in  the 
Dobrudsoha,  and  the  blowing  up  of  an  English  war- 
steamer,  the  Tiger,  which  had  run  ashore  in  &  fog 
near  Odessa. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  failure  of  the  Eussian 
arms  were,  first,  the  shining  yalour  and  noble  resolution 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and,  next,  the  arriyal  of  the  allies 
at  Yama,  the  operations  of  their  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  new  i)osition  taken  up  by  Austria.  For 
Austria,  eager  to  obtain  the  eyacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities, had,  on  the  14th  of  Jime,  while  yet  the  issue 
of  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  uncertain,  made  a  separate 
tieaty  with  the  Porte,  whereby  the  Emperor  engaged 
"  to  exhaust  all  the  means  of  negotiation,  and  cUl  oihtr 
means,  to  obtain  the  eyacuation  of  the  Principalities  "  by 
the  foreign  army  which  occupied  them.  Li  other  words, 
Austria  undertook  to  occupy  the  Principalities  herself — 
an  engagement  which,  if  the  Eussians  did  not  withdraw, 
rendered  it  incumbent  on  Austria  to  use  force  for  their 
expulsion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  tmless  the  Czar  was 
ready  to  incur  the  hazards  of  a  war  with  Austria,  in 
addition  to  a  war  with  the  allies,  this  pressure  put  upon 
him,  coming  at  the  back  of  a  defeat  before  Silistria,  and 
the  gathering  strength  of  England  and  France  ashore 
and  afloat,  would  compel  him  to  yield  up  the  material 
guarantee  which  he  had  so  recklessly  seized.  And  it  did 
60.  But  before  we  describe  this  eyent,  we  must  glance 
at  the  incidents  which  preceded  it  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont. 

On  the  Black  Sea  the  combined  fleet  had  ridden 
triumphant.  In  a  cruise  of  twenty  days  they  met  no 
foe,  but  picked  up  prizes  in  considerable  numbers.  One 
incident  had  occurred  which  added  to  the  wrath  and 
mortification  of  the  Czar.     The  Furious  was  sent  to 


Odessa  to  bring  away  the  English  consul.  As  her  boat, 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  was  returning  to  the  ship,  she 
was  fired  upon ;  and  no  satiafSeuitory  explanation  bemg 
giyen,  the  Admirals  Dundae  and  Hamelin  appeared  off 
Odessa  on  the  21st  April,  with  a  combined  squadron,  and 
demanded  redress.  General  Osten-Sacken  haying  refused 
to  grant  any  redress,  the  admirals  sent  in  a  steam 
squadron  the  next  morning,  and  bombarded  the  war-port, 
but  tried  to  spare  the  town.  In  twelye  hours  they  had 
blown  up  a  powder  magazine,  destroyed,  by  shot  and 
shell,  a  goodly  number  of  ships,  and  many  buildings 
containing  stores.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  three  killed 
and  twelye  wounded.  After  ioflicting  this  chastisement 
for  a  breach  of  the  usages  of  war,  the  squadron  cruised 
off  Sebastopol,  but  met  no  enemy;  and  on  the  5th  of 
May,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  with  a  squadron,  steamed  away 
for  the  Circassian  coast,  where  his  presence  caused  the 
Eussians  to  abandon  all  their  forts,  except  those  of 
Anapa  and  So\:gak  Kaleh,  lying  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  coast,  near  the  straits  of  Kertch.  The  Circaseians 
took  immediate  adyantage  of  this,  and  confined  the 
garrisons  of  the  two  forts  within  the  walls ;  while  the 
Turks  occupied  Bedout  Ealeh  and  Souchoum  Ealeh,  in 
Mingrelia  and  Abasia. 

During  the  spring,  the  troops  of  the  allies  gradoaUy 
assembled  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan;  and  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  for  many  subsequent  months,  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  ploughed  by  the 
fleets  of  transports,  under  steam  and  sail,  all  bound  east- 
ward ;  while  the  straits  which  diyide  Europe  fix>m  Asia 
were  almost  as  crowded  as  the  Thames.  The  first  soldiers 
of  the  allies  to  land  in  Turkey  were  six  Sappers  and 
Miners,  under  Oaptain  Chapman,  who  aniyed  at  Con- 
stantinople on  the  29th  of  January,  and  were  employed 
in  suryeying  the  defences  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  ate 
for  the  lines  at  Boulair.  The  first  French  detachment 
left  Marseilles  on.  the  19th,  and  landed  at  QuUipoli  on 
the  dlst  of  March;  with  these  went  Ghenerals  Bosquet 
and  Canrobert.  At  the  same  time  conyoys  were  depart- 
ing from  the  ports  of  Algiers,  and  fresh  diyisions  were 
assembling  near  Toulon  and  Marseilles.  The  British 
Qnards,  and  some  line  regiments,  had  been  sent  on  to 
Malta,  and  thence  at  the  end  of  March,  and  also  from 
the  ports  of  England,  they  began  to  embark  for  Turkey. 
Part  of  the  Light  Diyision,  under  Sir  George  Brown, 
reached  Ghdlipoli  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  encamped  on 
.the  north  flank  of  the  lines  of  Boulair.  The  soldiers  of 
the  two  armies  now  met  together;  they  had  greeted  each 
other  cordially  at  sea,  and  they  were,  not  less  Mendly 
ashore.  Once  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and  the  two 
nations,  as  well  as  the  two  armies,  became  the  heartiest 
of  allies.  Day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  tho  huge  Eng- 
lish transports,  and  the  French  yessels,  of  smaller  ton-, 
nage,  came  labouring  up  the  Dardanelles — ^the  French  to 
discharge  their  liying  fireight  at  Oallipoli,  the  English  to 
land  theirs  at  Scutari,  on  tiie  Asiatic  shore  oppodte  Con- 
stantinople. lA>rd  Baglan  arriyed  there  on  the  29th  of 
April,  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud  on  the  7th  of  May.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  coming  in  with  the  French  marshal, 
completed  the  British  staff.     On  the  7th  of  May,  there 
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vrere  about  17,500  British  troops  at  Scutari  and  Eululi, 
near  by,  and  4,000  at  GkiUipoli.  The  cavalry  and  more 
in&nti^  were  still  at  sea.  By  the  end  of  May,  the  French 
had  concentrated  37,000  men  and  5,500  horses  at 
Oallipoli.  Thus,  the  allied  forces,  some  of  whom  had 
quitted  England  for  Malta  in  February,  gradually,  and 
somewhat  slowly,  brought  their  hosts  into  masses  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

The  French  army  consisted  of  four  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, under  the  orders  of  General  Canrobert,  Genaral 
Bosquet,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  General  For^ — an 
officer  who  served  his  master  on  the  2nd  of  Decombtr, 
1851,  and  who,  in  1863,  won  his  marshal's  b4ton  in 
Mexico.  There  were  besides,  eight  batteries  of  artiUery, 
or  sixty-four  guns.  The  British  army  consisted  of  foui 
divisions.  The  first,  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was 
composed  of  the  Guards  and  the  Highland  Brigade;  tibe 
second,  commanded  by  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  consisted  of 
the  30th,  41st,  47th,  49th,  and  95th  regiments ;  the  third 
division,  under  Sir  Eichard  England,  was  con^>o8ed  of 
the  1st,  4th,  29th,  38th,  44th,  and  50th ;  the  Light 
Dii;;i8ion,  with  Sir  George  Brown  for  its  chief,  wm 
made  up  of  the  7th,  19th,  23rd,  33rd,  77th,  88th,  and  tiie 
2nd  battaliou  of  the  Eifle  Brigade.  At  the  end  of  May, 
only  two  re^^imont?  of  British  horse  had  been  landed  at 
Scutari— the  8th  Hussars  and  17th  Lancers.  There  wwe 
probably  at  this  time  about  fifty  guns  in  the  puka  at 
Kululi.  Every  day,  however,  augmented  the  forces  of 
the  allies ;  and  two  months  later  we  shall  sec  that  each 
army  had  been  increased  in  the  interval  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  divisions  from  the  West.  The  pressing  question  at 
the  beginning  of  May  was  to  organise  the  military 
machine ;  to  put  it  into  fighting  and  marching  order;  to 
provide  more  for  its  future  than  its  present  wants ;  to 
lay  up  stores  of  provisions  and  depots  of  ammunition ; 
and,  above  all,  to  gather  together  the  means  of  setting  the 
military  machine  in  motion  when  it  was  completed.  This 
was  no  easy  task.  The  French,  by  habit,  were  bettor 
prepared  for  war  than  the  English,  but  the  Fren(di  foand 
it  difficult  to  give  legs  to  their  transport  corps.  As  to  the 
English,  they  had  been  hurried  into  action  almost  totallgr 
unprepared.  They  had  neither  a  military  train  nor  evwi 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  corps;  thiay  had  no  e£footive 
medical  staff;  they  had  an  inexperienced  and  under- 
manned commissaiiat.  They  had  magnificent  regiments, 
individually  perfect;  but  they  had  no  army.  JSvery- 
thing  had  to  be  done  on  the  spot ;  and  being  done  in  a 
hurry,  and  by  men  not  accustomed  to  the  work,  it  was 
impeifectly  done.  The  British  had  not  been  a  weak  in 
Turkey  before  there  was  an  outcry  for  transport.  Lord 
Eaglan  had  a  splendid  collection  of  soldiers;  but  he  ocmld 
not  have  marched  them  fifty  miles.  Ijet  those  who  have 
read  the  letters  of  St.  Amaud  say  whether  it  was  far 
difierent  with  the  French. 

Pending  this  interval,  employed  in  organising  the 
army,  there  were  balls,  and  banquets,  and  reviews  to 
strengthen  the  alliance,  and  make  it  patent  to  all  the 
world.  The  Sultan  did  two  noticeable  acts  :  he  galloped 
his  horse  twice  in  public ;  and  he  spoke  to  a  Christian 
woman— Madame  de  St.  Amaud!     But  this  was  the 


showy  part  of  the  business ;  the  real  work  was  done 
quietly,  in  the  chambers  of  the  embassy,  in  the  quarters 
of  tiie  generals,  and  in  the  councils  of  war  and  consulta- 
tion.  The  reader  is  aware  that  at  this  time  the  Eussiana 
wwre  hurling  column  after  colunm  upon  ihB  outworks  of 
Silistria.  Not  a  man  in  the  allied  anay  believed  the 
place  could  reoLst  beyond  a  gLvan  time,  say  six  weeks. 
By  the  end  of  June,  tliflii»  it  wm  calculated  that 
Prince  Easkiewitdi  would  hvw  establiahtd  himself  in 
Silistria,  and  would  be  able  from  that  base  to  act 
offiNiBively  against  ihe  line  of  the  Balkan.  What  were 
the  means  and  modes  of  oppoaing  him  P  This  was  the 
question  whibh  oeoopied  the  thoughtB  of  tha  allied  com- 
manders. Marshal  St.  Arnand  was,  to  judge  from  His 
letters,  in  a  state  of  fBrensh  impatience  for  action ;  but, 
acocnrding  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  ITinglake,  he  was 
also  in  a  diBturbed  as  well  as  ambitious  frame  of  mind. 
It  is  said  that  he  tried  first,  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  Turkish  army,  next  to  effect  an  azrangeinent  wHch 
would  have  given  him  a  control  over  that  of  England. 
Those  vagaries  of  a  vain  and  ambitio<iis  nan  were 
frustrated  by  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Eaglan,  and  they 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  £mperor.  Bat 
events  pressed.  The  Eussians  were  certain  not  to  wait 
until  the  allies  had  devised  some  plan.  It  became  im- 
perative to  see  the  facts  a  little  mote  cleady  than  they 
could  be  seen  at  Oonstantinople;  and,  in  the  middle  of 
May,  Lord  Eaglan  and  the  Mawhal  went  to  Yama,  to 
meet  the  Turkish  general,  and  hear  from  Qmsr  Pasha 
his  view  of  the  situation,  and  his  ooneepiion  of  its  re- 
quirements. Omer  Paaha  told  them  he  had  45,000  in 
Shumla,  and  with  these  he  could  defniid  it.  He  had 
18,000  in  Silistria;  but  these,  he  believed,  could  not 
hold  the  place  longer  than  six  weeks,  that  is,  to  the  end 
of  June.  He  had  about  20,000  at  Kalafat  The  rest  of 
his  forces  were  scattered  in  detachments.  He  naturally 
suggested  Yama  as  the  point  of  conoeotration  for  the 
allies.  The  two  generals  agreed  to  bring  up  their  troops 
to  Yama.  After  the  conference  broke  up,  tiiey  drove  to 
Shumla,  inq;>ected  the  troops  and  the  field  wodks  form- 
ing the  camp,  and  fbnxtd  both  better  than  thay  expected. 
They  saw  that  with  a  Tuddsh  ioxoe  in  ft^w^<^t  and  an 
allied  force  in  Yama,  Use  Rimsiaffi  genaial,  even  if  he 
captured  Silistria,  would  hesitate  to  jtenge  kdo  the 
rough  country  leading  to  the  Balkanintk  an  SBsmy  on 
each  flank.  Lord  Eaglan  and  Manlial  8L  Azuaud  re- 
turned to  Oocatajitinople  on  the  23rd  of  May,  to  execute 
the  measures  ^y  had  undartakssi  in  cooaoert  witli 
Omer  Pasha. 

Marshal  St  Amaud  want  to  QaOipdi  wi&  the  foil 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  engagenunta.  '*We  bave 
chosen  Yama  as  the  base  of  our  operalioiis,*'  he  wrote  on 
the  25th.  "  We  mast  get  into  line  as  eaiiy  as  possible. 
I  have  ordered  the  troops  to  embaxk.  On  the  2nd  of 
June  I  shall  have  at  Yama  12,000  men;  on  the  8&, 
24,000;  on  the  18th,  40,000."  Hkem  was  written  at 
Oonstantinople.  When  he  reached  Oallipoli,  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind.  Ho  determined  not  to  move 
his  troops  by  sea,  but  to  direct  them  by  land  upon  the 
line  of  tne  Balkans.      The  reason  assigned  for  this 
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ohaage  was  the  defecstive  organisation  of  the  French 
anny,  its  want  of  horses  and  gnns.  He  determined  not 
to  put  his  forces  in  peril,  and,  without  consulting  Lord 
Eagian,  he  gave  orders  for  the  land  march.  One  divi- 
sion, indeed,  he  sent  by  sea;  but  the  remainder  he 
directed  to  move  in  succession,  two  by  Adrianople  upon 
Aidos,  the  third  by  Eodosto  and  Constantinople  upon 
Bourgas.  Lord  Eagian,  when  informed  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, could  not  fail  to  be  astonished.  He  could  not 
oontrol  the  French  anny,  he  could  not  concur  with  its 
chi^;  but  he  could  and  did  control  the  EngH^  army, 
and  he  steadily  declined  to  take  part  in  the  movement. 
The  plan  of  the  French  marshal  was  to  occupy  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Balkans,  to  place  his  own  troops 
next  to  the  sea,  and  to  place  the  English  on  the  extreme 
left  flank  among  ike  hills.  Lord  Baglan  demurred  to 
the  proposal  He  would  not  employ  or  place  any  part 
of  his  army  in  iRoumeHa.  Marshal  St.  Amaud*s  prqjoct 
has  been  defended  in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  cer- 
tainly provided  for  t3ie  safbty  off  the  allied  army ;  but, 
&3  we  conceive,  it  was  nei&er  sound  in  a  military  nor 
a  political  point  of  view ;  for,  regarded  from  the  first,  it 
gave  up  the  advantage  of  the  sea  route,  and  the  com- 
bmed  position  of  Yama  and  S^umla ;  and,  in  the  second, 
it  left  Omer  Pasha  to  wage  war  alone  against  the  whole 
Bussian  Army,  and  offbred  no  encouragement  to  the 
Austrian  project  of  aiding  by  demonstrations,  if  not  by 
arms,  in  t^he  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  the  Sultan's 
territory.  Lord  Eagfan's  ofiposition  was  Mai  to  tibte 
pkn ;  but  the  unexpected  pr<^0Bal  of  such  a  8<^me, 
and  the  hjisty  measures  taken  by  St.  Amaud  to  execute 
it,  delayed  for  many  days  the  better  movement  of  con- 
centration, upon  Vama  by  sea ;  for  Gkneral  Bosquet  was 
already  painfaUy  toiling  along  the  road  to  Adrianople, 
and  Prirkoe  Napoleon's  division  was  marching  to 
Bodosto.  The  consequence  was  that  Lord  Eagian,  who 
had  landed  Sir  George  Brown's  division  at  Yama  on  the 
dOth  of  May,  had  to  keep  his  other  divisions  at  Scutari 
leet  he  should  appear  in  greater  force  l^an  the  French. 
In  fact,  tiie  time  of  oonoentration  was  now  determined 
by  the  progress  of  the  French  divisions  marching  over- 
land. Whether  IMs  arose  ftrom  the  passion  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  for  strategy,  we  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  he  did  strive,  more  than  once,  to  direct  mili- 
tary operations  from  Paris,  and  that  the  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  marshal  was  coincident  with  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Trochu,  a  staff  officer,  flrom  Paris. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  movement  on  Yama,  began  on 
the  29th  of  May,  was  not  completed  until  the  4th  of  July, 
when  the  troops  of  General  Bosquet  emerged  from  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan.  It  was  not,  in  &ct,  until  the  30th  of 
July  tiiat  the  French  had  even  three  divisions  at  Yama. 
In  the  meantime  Lord  Baglan  had  sent  up  in  suocession 
his  four  divisions  by  sea,  and  had  thrown  forward  the 
Light  and  1st  Divisions  on  ihe  road  to  Shumla.  The  time 
had  been  occupied  in  making  Yama  a  base  of  operations 
—that  is,  in  heaping  up  vast  stores  of  food,  collecting 
ponies,  mules,  carts,  placing  ammunition  in  magazines, 
providing  forage,  building  piers  and  wharves, 
making  roads,  and  even  sinking  wells.  The  French  divi- 


sions, when  they  came,  lay  on  a  wooded  plateau  above 
Yama  to  the  northward,  overlooking  the  sea.  Marshal 
St.  Amaud  kept  t^em  altogether  camped  in  a  military 
fashion.  The  British  force  was  not  massed.  The  Light 
Divifflon^and  the  1st  were  thrown  forward  as  far  as  Devna 
and  Aladyn  on  the  road  to  Shumla,  with  the  8th  Hussars 
and  17th  Lancers  and  four  guns  doing  outpost  duty. 
The  other  divisions  lay  nearer  to  Yama.  The  camps 
were  pitched  in  beautiful  places.  The  white  tents 
crowned  a  green  knoll,  or  extended  along  a  sandy 
plateau,  and  looked  out  upon  broad  sweeps  of  turf 
broken  by  groups  of  fine  trees,  and  overlooking  a 
shining  lake  skirted  by  meadow  lands,  and  backed  by 
the  rugged  outlines  of  tiie  Balkan.  The  woods  were  gay 
with  birds  of  gaudy  jdumage,  and  the  marshes  streaked 
witii  lines  of  vwierable  storks.  But  the  peculiaHty  of 
the  country  was  the  absence  of  inhabitants.  Except 
those  in  the  service  of  ihe  commissariat,  drivers  of  mule 
carts  wad  bullock  drays,  and  now  and  then  a  wandering 
Bulgarian,  none  were  to  be  seen.  Fear  had  driven  tibem 
to  desert  their  homes ;  and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least 
disadvantages  attending  the  armies  of  the  allies  l^at  they 
had  to  operate  in  a  coxmtry  practically  deserted.  Tte 
want  of  transport,  felt  even  at  Scutari  and  GhiUipoli,  be- 
came a  positive  evil  in  Bulgaria.  The  porter  and  ale 
sent  oat  for  ttie  consumption  of  the  troops  could  not  be 
earned  inland  for  want  of  carts  and  horses;  the  water 
was  bad,  and  the  men  drank  the  red  wine  of  the  countryi 
and,  in  consequenee,  fell  victims  to  disease.  Diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  cholera,  made  their  appearance  in  the  camps, 
and  the  graveyards  began  to  fill.  Then  the  air  was 
polluted  with  horrid  e^dialations,  and  in  addition  the  men 
pined  for  action.  So  that,  although  the  sites  of  the  campe 
looked  healthy,  bad  management,  imperfect  food  and 
drink,  intemperance,  a  burning  efru  by  day  and  chilling 
dews  by  night,  and  ennm,  soon  reduced  the  physical  and 
moral  stamina  of  the  tro<^s. 

Before  all  the  troops  were  concentrated,  the  news 
arrived  that  the  Eussians  had  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria^ 
and  had  crossed  the  Danube.  It  was  brought  by  ^ 
Tatar,  who  rode  in  fiom  Shumla  on  the  24th  of  Jime, 
three  days  after  Lord  Eagian  had  landed,  and  before  ' 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  had  come  up  from  Constantinople. 
The  news  created  a  welcome  stir  in  the  camps,  but  the 
commanders  were  not  it.  a  position  to  follow  up  the 
dieck  by  moving  on  the  Danube.  Thoy  had,  moreover, 
the  greatest  dread  of  undertaking  any  operation  beyond 
it ;  and  ih/ey  were  aware  of  the  treaty  between  Austria 
and  the  Porte.  Marshal  St  Amaud,  indeed,  in  his 
wild  fashion,  did  speak  of  pursuing  the  Eussians,  who 
had  "  robbed  him  of  victory,"  to  Bucharest,  to  the  Sereth, 
and  the  Prut^ ;  but  a  few  moments'  reflection  convinced 
him  that  he  was  indulging  in  a  dream.  Yery  little,  in* 
deed  nothing,  could  be  done  with  a  force  wanting  in  so 
many  of  the  essentials  of  an  army.  The  French  cavalry, 
too,  were  still  engaged  in  mardiing  by  land  to  Yama, 
and  there  were  only  two  British  regiments  at  hand. 
Lord  Eagian,  however,  sent  Major  Calthorpe  to  com- 
municate with  Omer  Pasha,  and  as  that  officer  had  to 
ride  as  far  as  Silistria  to  find ,  him,  he  was  the  firat  to 
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catcH  a  glimpse  of  the  Bossians  encamped  about  Eala- 
rascli.  Lord  Cardigan  and  a  body  of  light  oaralry  were 
sent  to  patrol  as  far  as  the  Dobrudsoha.  They  rode 
throngh  a  desolate  country  for  seventeen  days,  and  saw  no 
enemy;  but,  after  undergoing  great  privation  from  want 
of  food,  water,  forage,  and  shelter,  they  returned,  having 
out  of  280  horses,  90  with  sore  backs !  There  were  also 
immediate  changes  in  the  camps,  the  British  forces  push- 
ing further  into  the  country.  That  was  all  that  was  or 
could  be  done.  The  Russians  were  over  the  Danube  £Eur 
away,  and  if  the  allies  had  been  ever  so  minded  to  follow 
them,  they  could  not  have  done  so  for  want  of  transport 
Elated  with  the  success  of  his  soldiers  at  Silistria, 
Omer  Pasha  rode  off  to  Vama,  to  confer  with  the  allied 
commanders,  and  to  see  the  armies  of  the  West.  On 
the  3rd  of  July  he  inspected  the  Light  Division  at 
Devna.  **  The  coup  (Tom/,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  was 
magnificent.  The  blue  outlines  of  the  distant  hills,  over 
which  played  the  shadows  of  rapidly  gathering  thunder- 
clouds ;  the  green  sweep  of  the  valley  below,  dotted  with 
tents,  and  marked  here  and  there  with  dark  masses  of 
Turkish  infantry;  the  arid  banks  of  sand  grey  cliffs, 
displaying  every  variety  of  light  and  shadow ;  and  then 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  along  which  for  a  m^  shone  the 
•bayonets  of  the  British  infisuitry,  topped  by  the  canvas 
walls  behind  them,  formed  a  spectacle  worth  coming  fax 
to  see."  Passing  rapidly  onward  to  Vama,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  4th,  the  Turkish  general  there  saw 
another  splendid  military  sight— 27,000  French  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  parade  order  on  the  heights  overlooking 
the  Black  Sea.  On  the  6th  he  rode  off  again,  and  on  his 
way  he  inspected  the  Quards  and  Highlanders,  three 
batteries,  and  the  5th  Dragoon  Ghiards,  in  the  pleasant 
camp  at  Aladyn ;  so  that  during  his  short  stay  he  was- 
able  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  Slite  of  both  armies.  His 
visit  had  been  one  of  courtesy  and  business ;  but  the 
business  done  was  not  momentous.  He  learned  that  the 
allies  could  not  move — perhaps,  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  move — ^unless  Russia,  by  resuming  offensive  opera- 
tions, compelled  them  to  march  as  they  best  might  to 
the  aid  of  the  Turks.  But  at  this  moment  it  was  found 
expedient  to  throw  ux>on  Austria  the  blame  of  inaction. 
Austria  had  concluded  her  treaty  with  the  Porte  three 
weeks  before,  but  had  not  sent  a.  man  across  the 
frontier ;  and  practically,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
situation  of  affairs  was  this:  the  allies  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  Black  Sea ;  they  had  collected,  perhaps, 
70,000  men  at  Vama,  but  were  imable  and  unwilling  to 
move  them.  The  Austrians  were  on  the  frontier  wuiting 
to  stop  in  when  the  Russians  retired.  The  Russians  and 
the  Turks  were  alone  face  to  face ;  so  that  the  Russians 
in  the  Principalities  had  to  contend  against  a  brave  but 
indifferent  army  of  Turks,  and  to  bear  up  against  the 
influence  exercised  by  two  distant  but  threatening 
armies — an  influence  purely  moral.  The  Russians, 
although  worsted  in  many  combats,  had  no  dread  of  the 
Turks,  the  force  nearest  to  them.  But  they  had  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  the  Austrians  in  their  right  rear,  and  of 
the  Anglo-French  army  on  their  left  front.  In  the 
beginning  of  July  these  moral  iofluences  began  to  tell 


upon  the  mind  of  the  Czar,  and  on  the  minds  of  his 
generals.  There  was  hesitation  in  tiie  camp  and  the 
cabinet;  and  during,  this  period  of  doubt  the  Austrians 
became  more  pressing,  and  the  Turks  more  venture- 
some ;  and  thus  the  Czar,  wrathful  as  he  was,  forbidden 
also  by  the  German  Powers,  under  penalty  of  war,  from 
striking  at  the  Balkan,  even  if  fortune  gave  him  the 
opportunity,  found  it  expedient  to  relinquish  his  hold  of 
the  material  guarantee,  which,  in  an  evil  hour  for  him, 
and  without  consulting  a  single  councillor,  he  had 
directed  his  troops  to  seize.  But  before  he  came  to  that 
resolve,  a  few  Turkish  battalions  and  half  a  dozen 
English  officers  once  more  caused  him  to  endure  the 
liumiliation  of  seeihg  his  soldiers  defeated  on  the 
Danube. 

Omer  Pasha  had  barely  reached  Shumla  when  he 
heard  of  a  conflict  on  the  Danube.  The  Turkish  garri- 
son at  Roustchuck  had  in  their  front,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  a  Russian  force  under  General  Soimonoff.  The 
^oung  British  o£Qcers,  at  that  time  roving  in  Bulgaria, 
had  come  into  Roustchuck  after  the  fall  of  Silistria. 
They  were  Lieutenant  Meynell,  of  the  7dth,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Hinde,  Arnold,  and  Ballard,  of  the  Lidian 
army.  Besides  these,  Captain  Bent,  and  Lieutenant 
Burke,  of  the  Engineers,  and  two  sappers,  were  there  on 
duty ;  and  Colonel  Ogilvy  served  as  volunteer  aide  to 
General  Cannon.  On  the  7th  of  July  Hassan  Pasha, 
seeing,  as  he  believed,  symptoms'  of  a  retreat  in  the 
Russian  camp,  sent  over  a  force  to  seize  Giurgevo, 
or,  at  least,  to  effect  a  lodgment.  It  was  arranged  that 
General  Cannon,  Bent,  and  Ballard,  should  cross  the 
river  to  an  island  in  front  of  Roustchuck,  while  other 
troops,  led  by  Burke,  Meynell,  Hinde,  and  Arnold, 
landed  higher  up,  and  joined  them  by  marching  down 
the  left  bank.  Cannon's  party  crossed,  landed,  and 
took  up  a  position  covered  in  front  by  a  strip  of  water, 
but  open  at  both  flanks.  As  they  had  no  entrenching 
tools  at  hand,  the  Turks  were  forced  to  fight,  for  the 
Russians  had  not  retreated,  as  was  supposed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  issued  forth  from  a  redoubt  on  the  left,  and 
fell  upon  the  Turks.  At  first  they  were  repelled  by  the 
steady  fire  of  the  rifles ;  but  they  came  on  afresh,  and 
gained  groimd  so  much  that  the  Turks,  though  animated 
by  the  English,  would  have  been  swept  into  the  river,  had 
not  a  Turkish  officer  brought  over  a  reinforcement  at  a 
critical  moment,  and  brought  also  the  means  of  cover- 
ing the  position  with  entrenchments.  The  troops  which 
had  crossed  above  were  now  hurrying  into  the  position. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  make  a  flank  march  under 
a  severe  fire  from  artillery,  followed  by  a  close  infantry 
attack.  Lieutenant  Burke  and  two  sappers,  Anderson 
and  Swann,  were  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy— 
a  contest  in  which  Burke,  after  slaying  six  foes,  fell 
under  a  succession  of  wounds.  Anderson  fought  fiercely 
for  the  body  of  Burke,  and  won  it,  but  could  not  carry 
it  far;  and  when,  after  the  action,  he  sought  and  found 
it,  to  his  horror  he  saw  that  the  head  had  been  shorn 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  fingers  from  the  hands,  to  soenre 
the  rings  on  them ;  while  he  counted  thirty  wounds  in 
what  remained  of  this  brave  soldier's  stalwart  frame. 
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Wi^  Burke  fell  Arnold  and  Mey&ell,  and  Hinde  and 
OgStvy  alone  surviTed  to  rally  the  remaining  Turks 
^tliin  tiie  fast  rising  entrencliments ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
fiooe  onsets  of  oolnmn  afber  column  on  both  flanks,  the 
Turks,  reinforced  from  Boustchnck,  until  they  numbered 
5,000  men,  held  feist  to  the  fringe  of  the  bank.  The 
fi^t  lasted  for  ten  hours.  Four  times  the  Turks 
charged  into  the  adyancing  foes,  and  drove  them  back 
with  great  slaughter.  When  the  sun  set,  they  stood 
masters  of  the  leffc  bank,  and  yietors  in  one  of  the  most 
ho^-oontested  and  equal  actions  in  "which  they  had  yet 
measured  their  prowess  iri&i  that  of  i^  Bussians. 
Stung  by  this  defeat.  Prince  Gbrtschakoff  hurried  up  a 
large  force  from  Kalaraseh ;  but  when  he  arrired,  he 
fouad  the  Turks  had  extended  the  area  of  th^  camp, 
and  now  stood  upon  a  range  of  high  grovind,  odled  the 
SloboBie  heights^  -well  covered  by  entrenchments.  He 
did  not  attack.  Day  after  day  his  chances  of  success 
deoraased ;  for,  seven  days  after  the  fig^  a  new  rein- 
fozoemesfe  reached  the  Turks,  Captain  Page  of  the 
Artilkry,  LientRant  Pratt  of  the  Engineersv  lieutenant 
QifiL  and  Prince  Leiningen  of  the  British  navy,  thirty- 
four  Buppea»  aad  miners,  thirty-five  sailors,  and  fifteen 
Frendi  pontoneers,  entered  Boustchudc,  having  ridden 
firom  Aladyn  on  horseback,  120  mtleB,  in  five  da3r8, 
lieutenant  Glyn  at  once  took  the  command  of  the 
Turkish  flotilla,  and  carried  it  into  the  inner  channels 
betweoi  tka  Turkic  and  Bussiem  camps;  whHe  the 
sailors,  and  sappers,  and  pontoneers  built  bridges  over 
the  inner  ehawael  and  the  main  stream.  Bef(»»  the  last 
was  feiifihed.  Prince  Gk>rtschakoff  had  began  that  re^fo^ 
grade  mffiTement  which  did  not  terminate  until  the 
Bussians  had  re-crossed  the  Pruth.  Fighting  ceased. 
On  the  28th  the  Prince  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
quit  **  the  insahibrious  regions  of  the  Danube  fi>r  a  ^ort 
space,  and  withflbuw  to  the  healthier  mountain  lands.'' 
He  falfilled  his  promise ;  and  on  ihe  GQt  oi  August  the 
Turkish  columns  coming  from  the  Danube  and  the 
Ahita  met  at  Bucharest,  wiiere,  protected  by  Modern 
bayonets,  the  natives  of  the  orthodox  faith  sang  Te 
Demn  fiwr  their  deliverance  from  the  hard  rule  of  the 
Pontiff-Czar. 

The  causes  of  this  retrograde  step  are  to  be  fi>und: 
in  tbo  political  events  of  the  last  days  of  July,  as  Trell 
as  in.  the  military  pressure  upon  tiie  Danube.  For 
Austria  had  at  length  determined  to  adopt  a  more 
dedsive  line  of  action.  She  had  not  only  concentrated 
an  army  in  the  Banat  and  Transylvania,  but  she  had  in- 
eseased  her  reserves  by  calling  out  9d,0d^  men.  Un- 
willing^ to  draw  the  vmr  into  her  own  temtory,  while  i^ 
was  ea§;er  to  see  the  Bussians  fairly  out  of  the  basin  of 
the  Dazmbe,  she  wished  to  accomplish  that  object  witibi- 
out  waKF.  Prussia,  being  devoted  to  purely  German  in- 
terests, ne^ectful  of  the  wel&ro  of  Europe,  and  being 
muck  swayed  by  Bussia,  her  reserved  position  made  it 
naoeaaary  for  Austria  to  act  with  caution.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  her  treaty  with  the  Porte,  she  had, 
in  tiie  middle  of  June,  imdertaken  to  use  aU  means 
neeessary  for  expelling  the  Bussians ;  and  when  she  saw 
thai  tiie  allies  were  in  Bulgaria,  and  that  the  Turks  could 


not  only  hold  the  Danube,  but  operate  on  the  left  bank, 
she  took  another  step,  and  one  which  separated  her  from 
Prussia.  At  the  request  of  the  English  Goverament,  she 
signed  a  document,  importing  that  she  would  not  agree 
to  a  peace  which  did  not  include  the  abolition  of  the 
exclusive  protectorate  exercised  by  Bussia  over  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
European  protectorate,  the  cessation  of  Bussian  control 
over  the  mouths  <^  the  Danube,  the  bringing  of  Turkey 
completely  and  effectively  within  the  limits  of  the 
European  system,  and  tho  absolute  and  unquaHfied 
renunciation  by  Bussia  of  any  claim  to  a  right  of  pro- 
tecting the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  who  professed  the 
Ctreek  religion.  M(H«over,  the  Austrian  Qxr7ernment 
were  warned,  and  they  did  not  dissent  from  the  |»roposi- 
tion  laid  down^  that  the  peace  to  be  concluded  with 
Bussia  must  be  a  solid  and  honourable  peace,  and  not 
a  mere  truce,  to  be  broken  at  the  convenience  of  Bussia. 
The  Austrian  Government  mfust  have  seen  from  thid  that, 
unless  Bussia  gave  way  at  ooee,  the  war  must  go  on. 
As  there  was  not  the  sbghtest  probability  that  the  Czar 
would  yield,  it  was  clear  the  war  would  go  on.  Austria, 
therefore,  resolved  to  act  at  onee  upon  the  treaty  of  the' 
14th  of  June;  her  armies  crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered 
tike  Pria«ipalitieB.  As  tiie  BuMians  retired,  during  July 
and  August,  the  Turks  had  fc^owed  them ;  and  as  the 
Austrian  troops  eiitered  WaUachia)  the  Turks  withdrew 
until  the  occupation  was  complete.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  measure  set  free  tiie  Ibrces  <^  the  Czar ;  and  it 
is  quite  true.  No  doubt  tiie  task  the  allios  were  about 
to  uaderta^  would  have  been  easier  had  Austria  declared 
war ;  but  she  couM  not  be  expected  to  do  that,  as  she 
would  hnve  had  to  act  alone  agamst  Bussia.  On  the 
otber  hand,  the  invasion  <3i  the  Crimea  could  not  have 
taken  place,  had  not  Austria  oceupiedthe  Principalities ; 
for  in  that  case  tiie  Czar,  by  continuing  to  threaten  on 
the  Danube,  would  have  detained  the  allies  at  Yama ; 
and  if  they  had  eiqbafrked  for  the  Crimea  or  CSrcassia, 
his  best  means  of  delbn(&g  either  would  have  been  a 
second  passage  of  the  Dtoubo^  and  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  lu»  of  tiie  Balkan.  Bat  when  Austria  resolved  to 
occupy  the  Principalities,  the  Czar  was  compelled  either 
to  yield  them  or  declare  war  on  Austria.  He  preferred, 
prudentiy,  the  former  alternative. 

The  allied  Powers,  active  agents  in  the  war,  had  re- 
solved on  a  mode  of  reaching  Bussia.  They  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  tOie  war  into  tiie  Crimea,  and  capture 
Sebastt^wl*  This  was-  no  sudden  resolve.  It  grew 
naturally,  and,  one  may  say,  inevitably  out  of  the  war 
itself.  The  object  of  the  war  was,  first,  the  defence  of  the 
Sultan's  territory;  next,  the  placing  of  tiie  territory  in 
security.  One  means  of  accomplishing  that  was  the 
diplomatic  devioesto  which  Austria' had  assented — the 
abolition  of  the  political  monopolies  enjoyed  by  Bussia, 
monopolj^  which,  as  long  ago  as  1829,  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  shown  were  fatal  to  Tiu^kish  independence.  But 
there  were  otiier  means  essential  to  complete  success. 
For  a  qoarter  of  a  century  all  military  observers  had 
seen  the  military  importance  of  tiie  Crimea.  This 
peninsula,  united  to  tiie  mainland  only  by  the  Isthmus  of 
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Perekop,  and  the  sandy  ledge  of  Arabat,  was  the  seat  of 
enormous  power.  At  its  southern  extremity,  within  a 
few  hours'  sail  of  Cons^ntinople,  stood  Sebasfx>pol,  upon 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  forming  an  excellent  harbour.  The 
Russian  Goyemment  had  spent  millions  in  constructing 
here  a  series  of  fortresses  impregnable  to  a  maritime 
attack,  and  within  the  harbour  and  on  the  shores  of  a 
creek  running  southward  they  had  bmlt  yast  docks, 
oyerlooked  by  extensiye  barracks  for  sailors  and  soldiers. 
Here  they  had  accumulated  thousands  of  guns,  tons  of 
ammunition,  and  huge  piles  of  marine  stores.  Here  they 
kept  a  powerful  fleet  ready  at  any  moment  to  sail  forth 
and  giye  the  law  to  the  Sultan  and  to  domineer  in  the 
Euxine.  Long  before  the  phrase  was  used  in  Parliament 
or  by  statesmen,  soldiers  had  oome  to  regard  Sebastopol 
as  a  *'  standing  menace  "  to  the  Turkish  Empire;  and  at 
the  yery  outbreak  of  war,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Britidh  War  Minister,  had  directed  the  attention  of  Lord 
Raglan  to  this  point.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  often  cast 
glances  on  the  map  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Marshal  St. 
Amaud  dwelt  with  trombling  excitement  on  the  pros- 
pect of  an  inyasion  of  the  Crimea.  But  the  military 
men,  knowing  how  precarious  are  operations  based  on 
the  sea,  were  doubtful  of  success.  They  wanted  large 
means;  they  contemplated  long  campaigns;  they  looked 
to  the  obseryance  of  aU  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war. 
Not  so  the  ciyilians  and  the  bolder  spirits.  They  oon- 
ceiyed  the  idea  of  descending  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
and  carrying  Sebastopol  by  a  coup  de  main.  Very  little 
trustworthy  information  respecting  the  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  the  numercial  strength  of  the  Russian  army  in 
the  Crimea,  could  be  obtained.  Lord  Raglan  could  get 
none.  The  French  had  none.  Omer  Pasha  ayerred  that 
there  were  only  70,000  men  in  the  Crimea,  and  L^rd 
Clarendon,  from  some  source  of  his  own,  receiyed  the 
positiye  ajBsertion  that  there  were  not  more  than  4d,000 
men  in  the  peninsula,  including  the  seamen;  while 
Admiral  Dundas  reported  the  number  of  the  Russian 
force  to  be  120,000  men.  The  British  Cabinet,  looking 
to  all  the  circumstances,  belieying  the  smaller  estimate 
to  be  correct  (and  it  was  nearly  correct),  seeing  that  the 
allied  fleets  had  entire  control  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that 
any  reinforcements  sent  to  the  Crimea  must  march 
Ihither  by  Perekop,  sure  that  Austrian  battalions  would 
-coyer  the  road  to  Constantinople,  pressed  upon  their  ally 
the  project  of  an  inyasion  of  the  Crimea.  The  nation 
.went  entirely  with  them  in  this.  Being  responsible, 
they  naturally  hesitated  longer  than  those  who  were  not 
Tesponsible ;  but  it  is  not  true  to  say,  as  Mr.  Kinglake 
5ays,  either  that  the  Timea  brought  about  the  decision, 
or  that  the  Goyemment  merely  obeyed  the  popular 
yoice.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  expedition 
are  the  Cabinet,  the  Parliament,  the  people— in  short, 
.the  British  nation.  And  the  nation  was  right.  For 
sinless  Sebastopol  and  the  nayal  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Euxine  were  destroyed,  a  treaty  of  peace  would  haye 
been  a  mere  truce  deyoid  of  any  sound  security  either 
to  Tm-key  or  to  Europe.  It  ia  really  puerile  to 
contend  that  Russia  could  determine  the  war  by 
relinauishing  the  Principalities.     The  wrongful    act 


which  led  her  there  was  only  a  symbol,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  injurious  to 
Europe.  When  she  retired,  that  state  of  things  was  not 
changed ;  Russia  was  still  the  domineering  power,  and 
still  held  in  her  hands  the  means  of  disquieting,  threaten- 
ing, nay,  of  attacking  Turkey.  No  doubt  the  object  of 
the  war  enlarged  with  ite  progress;  but  that,  witiun 
certain  limits,  is  common  to  all  wars.  EEaying  gone  to 
the  yast  expense  of  sending  armies  and  fleets  to  Turkey, 
the  allies  would  haye  been  culpable,  had  they  neglected 
to  use  the  power  collected  for  the  broad  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  amplest  possible  security  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  British  Cabinet  were 
engaged  in  considering  the  important  project  submitted 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.    After  some  deliberation,  all 
parties  assented,  and  the  terms  of  the  despatch  to  Lord 
Raglan  were  finally  agreed  to  on  the  28th.    In  tins  des- 
patoh  Lord  Raglan  was  instructed  '*to  concert  measoree 
for  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  unless,"  so  the  terms  ran, 
**  with  the  information  in  your  possession,  but  at  pre- 
sent unknown  in  this  country,  you  should  be  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  could  not   be  undertaken  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.    «    •    •    If  ,  upon  mature 
reflection,  you  should  consider  that  the  united  strength 
of  the  two  armies  is  insufficient  for  this  undertaking,  you 
are  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion originally  yested  in  you,  though  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  will  learn  with  regret  that  an  attack  from 
which   such   important   consequences    are  anticipated 
must  be  any  longer  delayed."  He  was  further  informed 
that,  as  no  safe  and  honourable  peace  could  be  obtained 
until  the  fortress  was  reduced,  and  the  fleet  taken  or 
destroyed,  nothing   but    "insuperable    impediments' 
were  to  preyent  an  early  decision.    These  are  what  ha^e 
been  called  the  "stringent  instructions"  directing  tbe 
inyasion  of  the  Crimea. .  They  were  supported  by  the 
yoice  of  the  nation  and  its  Parliament.      Before  the 
Cabinet  had  taken  its  decision,  before  it  was  known  that 
the  siege  o^  Silistria  had  been  raised,  Xjord  Lyndhurst 
in  Ins  place,  on  the  19th  of  June,  declared  that  "  in  no 
eyent,  except  that  of  extreme  necessity,  ought  we  to 
make  peace  without  preyiously  destroying  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  laying  prostrate  the  fortiflca- 
tions  by  which  it  is  defended."    And  in  answer.  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  more  reticence  of  lang^uage,  spoko  to 
the  BamB  eSect    After  describing  the  vast  power  and 
encroaching  policy  of  Russia,  he  said — •*  We  know  ^^ 
the  object  and  interest  of  Europe  must  be  to  curtail  that 
power  and  check  that  policy.     We  know  that  the  means 
of  doing  it  are  now  so  great  and  eflbotual,  and  that  tho 
opportunity  is  so  wonderfully  fayourable,   that  if  "^^ 
were  now  to  neglect  it,  we  should  in  vain  hope  for  its 
return.    •    .    .    Safety  can  alone  be  f oimd  in  curtail- 
ing a  power  which  menaces  the  peace  of  Surope,  and 
the  cause  of  progress  and  ciyilisation."      Xiord  Derby, 
speaking  for  his  party  in  the  state,  rejoicing  to  hear  tlus 
language,  demanded  a  material  guarantee  for  the  peac^ 
of  Europe.     "  For  the  future,*'  he  esiclaixned,    *'  it  iJ 
impossible  to  permit  that  the  Black  Sea  should  be  i 
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Biiasian  lake,  or  that  the  Danube  should  be  a  Bussiau 
ditch  choked  with  mud  and  filth."  So  that  when  Lord 
BagLan  received  the  instructions  of  the  War  Minister,  he 
leoeiTed  also  copies  of  the  journals  reporting  debates  in 
Parliament,  which  showed  him  that  these  instructions 
did  but  express  the  intense  conyictions  and  settled 
resolve  of  the  British  nation. 

The  attitude  of  France  was  not  so  precise.  Concurring 
with  the  British  Cabinet  in  its  views  respecting  the 
neoessarily  enlarged  objects  of  the  war,  the  slow  and 
cautious  character  of  the  Emperor  led  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proposed  invasion  of  the  Crimea  rather  than  urge 


that  he  accepted  the  task  imposed  upon  him;  but 
accepted  it,  as  he  did  not  fail  to  express,  ''more  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  the  British  Government,  and 
to  the  known  acquiescence  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napo- 
leon in  those  views,"  than  in  deference  to  his  own 
opinion ;  for  he  frankly  stated  that  neither  he  nor  the 
admiral  had  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  upon 
which  an  opinion  could  be  founded.  Indeed,  there  were 
not  in  the  council  any  ready  supporters  of  the  project 
except  Admirals  Lyons  and  Bruat.  Dundas  and  Hamelin 
were  both  opposed  to  it;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  St. 
Amaud  and  his  admirals  were  directed  to  acquiesce. 


MARSHAL  ST.  ABNAUD. 


it  forward.  His  general  in  Turkey  was  instructed  to 
support  the  decision  Lord  Baglan  might  come  to,  and 
not  by  any  means  to  plead  for  the  invasion ;  but  if  the 
Council  of  "War  decided  in  favour  of  the  British  project, 
then,  of  course,  Marshal  St.  Amaud  was  to  give  his 
amplest  co-operation.  Practically,  therefore,  the  deci  - 
aion  rested  with  Lord  Baglan ;  for  although  Admiral 
Dundas  was  not  under  his  orders,  yet  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  or  would  stand  out  against  the 
wishes  of  his  Government.  Lord  Baglan  did  not  delay 
his  decision.  The  despatch  of  the  War  Minister  reached 
him  on  the  16th  of  July ;  on  the  18th  he  called  a  council 
of  war  ;  on  the  19th  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
172.— Kxw  SzBiss 


Dundas  was  not  likely  to  do  more  than  express  an 
opinion ;  and  hence  the  Council  took  its  tone  from  Lord 
Baglan,  and  proceeded  to  consider  how  and  when  the 
enterprise  should  be  carried  out.  The  first  step  was  a 
deliberate  inspection  of  the  coast  of  the  Crimea ;  and  on 
the  19th  the  Fury  steamed  off  from  Yama,  bearing 
General  Canrobert  and  Colonel  Troohu,  Sir  George  Brown 
and  Colonel  Lake,  and  four  other  officers,  and  steered  by 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who  took  the  ship  dose  into  the 
western  shore  above  Sebadtopol,  and  enabled  the  mili- 
tary men  to  select  a  landing-place.  They  chose  the 
mouth  of  the  Eatoha,  and  returned  on  the  2l3t  to 
Yama.  ^  j 
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Thronghoat  the  month  of  July  cholera  had  been  busy 
in  the  Freaoh  tmmps.  ^ay  by  day  the  nomber  of  sick 
increased,  and  week  by  week  the  bnnal-groiuidB  were 
mooe  fi^equently  yisited.    There  seemed  to  be  something 
in  the  air  of  Bulgaria  which  was  &tal  to  life.    The 
French  soldiers  grew  desponding  under  inaction.    Their 
nervous  temperaments  made  them  ill  fitted  to  endui^ 
suspense,  and  they  became  sad  and  depressed.    One 
may  estimoie  the  efifoct  of  a  wearieome  existence  under 
a  fervid  eun  upon  the  French,  when  one  finds  the  same 
longing  for  something  to  do,  the  same  terrible  ennui, 
the  same  depression,  in  the  camps  of  the  more  stolid  and 
taciturn  Britons.    The  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Elchingen, 
a  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  of  Gbneral  Oarbuccia,  a  sol- 
dier renowned  in  African  warfare,  struck  a  kind  of 
terror  into  the  French  camps.    Able  to  face  a  foe  in  the 
field  with  gaiety  of  heart,  the  men  cowered  under  the 
pestilence  which  walked  by  night,  and  smote  its  victims 
without  warning.    Marshal  St.  Amaud  was  qmte  vnUt 
to  contend  against  an  enemy  like  the  cholera.    His-^le 
remedy  was  action.    If  he  could  not  fly  to  the  Crimea, 
he  could  at  least  make  a  rush  into  ^e  Dobcodscha. 
An  officer  of  the  staff  had  reported  that  there  were  still 
10,000  Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha.  .  It  is. true  they 
were  in  the  hilly  region  of  the  Babadagh;   but  ^h*^n 
there  were  Cossacks  about  Kustend^i  and  TTinwm,<iiiil 
could  not  the  eager  marshal  reach  these  with  his  8pahis 
d' Orient,  a  horde  of   Bashi-Bazouks,  coflsmMidai  by 
General  Yusuf?  He  would  try.  Ontfie^lflbh'Jbe^aeoted 
Yusuf  to  march  into  thn  DobinKlsnhi^  <uid  -aiipported 
him  by  sending  three  ^^Y^'mT^hrrnfifffhigMiioiqBurtrii 
Yusuf  marched,  and  fhAn?M>ni^ijHvwHBM  Mliwiil  T^be 
greater  part,  taking  tberwwiHs^eMerjft  ihoMWia,-—Bde  for 
Mangalia  nnd  Trnntnndji.  Trliintiniaii1iiiMiin<H  iiiiiiiUjil  um 
their  left  flank  towards  •  BammtL  I9ie  iMidini^'iiiiiirMm, 
commanded  by  GeneraEFuwiMti  i  lii  i  ibeiabeanee  of  tka- 
robert,  passed  Kustenc^ii,  juid^HMOfpcdAt/S^^axii^ 
twenty  miles  deeper  inAo  thnl^hhintikiiilia    IXhe  troops 
had  passed  through  a  ilnrmrt ;  ^  Uin  nonnfltn  hflii  ■■  im^tf. 
the  whole  country  side  ;'tiie  hiMriinws  9iisBt)«evBte  rlhe 
camps  were  pitched  on  the  botfets  <>f  ijoayiitesiaiid 
pestiferous  marshes.    One  ^nnMamg  Oemial  S^ipiiBasse 
awoke  to  find  his  tents  literally  fUl  of  ydesd.    HUiolera, 
in  one  night,  had  struck  down  200  men !    Yusuf  had 
skirmished  with  the  Cossacks;  but  he  also  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  rein,  and  face  about,  for  his  rough  sol- 
diers were  stricken  down.    The  Spahis  d'Orient  and  the 
three  divisions  returned  towards  Yama,  bearing  with 
them  a  melancholy  procession  of  sick  and  dying  men ; 
and  when,  on  the  20th  of  August,  they  were  once  more 
in  camp,  their  strength  wae  diminished  by  7,000  men. 
The  expedition  was  a  piece  of  folly.  Mftrgh^]  St.  Amaud 
had  been  forbidden  to  send  men  to  the  Danube  or 
the  Dobrudscha.    To  satisfy  a  momentary  impulse  and 
make  a  vain  display,  as  well  as  to  give  the  taroops  some- 
thing to  do,  he  had  sent  them  into  a  desert  notorious  for 
its  deadly  atmosphere.    By  so  acting  he  not  only  lost 
thousands  of  men  at  a  time  when  every  soldier  was 
priceless,  but  he  weakened  the  phyiique  and  morale  of 
the  whole  army. 


During  the  same  period  cholera  had  iaflici>ed  great 
losses  in  tiie  Snglish  ranks.  It^Msailed  ddike  cffioen  and 
men,  Arequently  killtng  its  victims  in  tan  or  twelve 
hours ;  and  besides  cholera  slaying  its  soorse,  there  irare 
fever  and  dysentery  weakening  hundreds  and  kilHng 
them,  too,  though  less  rapidly.  The  fiust  is,.the  nen«to 
raw  fruit  and  cucumbers  in  imnumpifl  quatititisf,  lod 
dunk  raki  and  bad  wine,  nntil  they  were  sorfBifcad  and 
intoxicated.  Then  the  exhalaiieakB  from  tihe  rank  shores 
of  the  lakes  erept  into  idle  teats  by  nig^  and  the  sleepers 
breathed  -poisoo,  kno^ving  it  not.  The  liospiialB  were 
full  of  sick,  and  the  death  cart  seemed  ever  on  its  way. 
So  debilitated  were  the  troops,  that  when  the  Ghiards 
marched  down  from  Aladyn  to  Yama,  ten  miles,  they 
could  not  carry  their  packs,  although  they  only  marched 
five  miles  a  day.  Early  in  August  some  Gkeeks  set 
Yama  <m  fire.  A  large  quantity  of  British  stores  were 
consumed,  and  a  powder  magazine  was  for  a  moment  in 
daqgar xkT  being  ignited.  But  French. and  English 
soldiees-axfii  their  officers,  working  with  a  will,  tore  dowa 
a  house,  whereby  a  chasm  was  interposed  between  the 
fire  and  the  powder,  and  thus  saved  Yama  from 
destruction. 


CBLAPTEE  XYI. 

Publicity  ef  the  InTtsioa— How  the  Czar  regtrded  it— Spirit  of  England 
— DIflnltiM  and  Daiayfl— Depreaaed  Conditkm  of  the  Troopa— Atti- 
e  Naval  Arrmogements— The  Enbaxka- 
MawlM^l^jifla  alaat  Start  of  the  Britlah.Tlia 
PlotUU  at  Sea  ID—IHi  »eMlii»  Paieh  iTirnmeaa  of  Lord  Raglan- 
Xsfid HmiihMni<i<aifMmn  Pohit of  Debarkation  aeleeccd- 
Ommuf  at-ibe  nwiiiiiiai  "WondaUfniayectade  it  preaented-SaOf 
fbrlbe  UndhgTIarn  iiQuphiraofKapatoria— Arrival  at  Old  Fortani 
•XankUi— Thar  Ufmmr^  -t^  **  Booy  ^'-^Vhe  FIrench  flrat  Aahoie- 
Tb4La«rtbig  iiiifUlWiiliawgJliiwn—Taklng  op  Posft*oa- 
.mtrng^ce^mtitm^'iatibrikaH  lumriilHaapf  getting  Land  Tranipoct 

erterofHawb    Aniaal^a^fceBnlgartfc— The  Ftrat  Sliirmith-Thft 
e«o«belMh. 


""Mot  &a  least  nma^UUe  ohaxaoteristic  of  the  expedition 
^  the  Oomaa  was  &e'^psiUioity  which  attended  it  from 
tiie  begimiiBg  to  i&e«ikL  Probably  no  parallel  case  can 
be fomd  in  tiie  ^dioie.annals  of  war.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  therinvasion  of  England  projected  by 
Napoleon  L  OnlyJ&e  fiEuntest  attempts  were  made  to 
conceal  the  real  object.  There  were  yague  rumours 
about  a  landing  at  Odessa.  There  was  St.  Amaud*s 
abortive  effort  to  reach  a  retreating  foe  already  beyond 
the  marshes  of  the  Dobrudscha.  What  were  these  com- 
pared to  discussions  in  Parliament*  and  ftrtides  and 
announcements  without  end  in  the  journals  of  Western 
Europe  ?  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  the  BiiBmajw  acted  as 
if  they  believed  all  this  public  clamour  was  a  feint;  and 
when  the  allies  descended  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
the  operation  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Per 
nearly  two  months  the  series  of  immense  preparations 
at  Yama  continued — ^preparations  clearly  pointing  io  a 
siege ;  yet  what  was  there  within  reach  to  be  besieged 
except  Sebastopol  ?  Bussia  had  her  spies  in.  England,  in 
Paris,  in  the  allied  camps.  It  was  the  Ghreeks  ^^o  fired 
the  town  of  Yama.  These  spies  could  read  in  the  journals 
the  tme  character  of  the  preparations.    N%y ,  they  could 
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see  them  in  the  camps ;  for  the  soldiers  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  gabions  and  fiEiBcines — ^that  is,  huge 
baskets  of  wicker-work  to  be  filled  with  earth,  and  im- 
mense fagots  wherewith  to  form  parapets  and  bat- 
teries. MoreoTer,  there  was  the  assembling  of  trans- 
ports of  every  tonnage,  from  the  magnificent  steamers  of 
England  to  tiie  miserable  little  brigs  used  by  the  French. 
They  came  by  hundreds  into  Yama  Bay,  and  their  smoke 
blackened  the  sky.  Nor  could  it  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Russians  that  the  French  had  brought  boats  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  purposes  of  debarkation ;  and  the 
English  were  at  Constantinople,  moving  heaven  and 
earth,  and  Turk  and  Greek,  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  similar  equipment.  All  these  things  were  as  patent 
as  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  at  Yama,  the 
entry  of  the  Austrians  into  the  Principalities,  the  fre- 
quent naval  reconnaissances  on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  paragraphs  in  the  Times.  When  the  siege  of 
Silifltria  was  raised,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
of  the  object  of  the  allied  preparations  at  Yama.  Never- 
theless, the  Czar  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  rein- 
force the  army  he  had  in  the  Crimea.  He  may  have 
been  unable,  because  the  distance  to  be  traversed  by 
land  was  so  vast.  He  may  have  been  unwilling,  because, 
although  sure  of  Prussian  apathy,  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  Austria,  now  a  neutral  and  something  more — an 
armed  neutral  in  possession  of  the  material  guarantee. 
He  may  also  have  been  incredulous,  thinking,  in  his 
^uTogant  way,  that  England  and  France  would  not  dare 
to  tempt  fortune  by  throwing  their  armies  headlong  into 
the  Crimea. 

But  this  they  had  resolved  to  do.  The  British  nation 
in  particular  had  set  its  heart  upon  the  capture  of  Sebas- 
topol,  and  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way, 
insisted  on  being  obeyed  at  all  costs.  It  was  a  genera- 
tion almost  wholly  ignorant  of  war,  or  it  might  have 
hesitated,  seeing  that  the  army  it  was  about  to  commit 
upon  this  venture  was  the  sole  disposable  army  it  pos- 
^^essed,  and  that  if  there  were  delays,  disasters,  or  even 
only  sanguinary  victories,  and  the  ordinary  penalties 
exacted  by  disease — ^in  short,  that  if  there  were  not  a 
brief  and  decicdve  campaign — ^the  available  resources  of 
England  in  fighting  material  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
The  nation  thought  of  nothing  but  the  end,  and  held  its 
executive  responsible  for  finding  the  means,  even 
although  the  military  policy  of  the  country  for  five-and- 
thirty  years  had  been  based  on  principles  which  rendered 
it  impossible  that  those  means  should  be  forthcoming. 
A  nation  fighting  at  its  own  door,  in  defence  of  its  own 
hearth,  may  improvise  defensive  forces,  although  even 
this  is  not  done  oftener  than  once  in  a  century ;  but  a 
nation  which  is  called  upon  to  wage  war  3,000  miles 
from  home,  and  accepts  the  challenge,  cannot  evoke  the 
necessary  means  by  passing  resolutions  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  nor  by  voting  any  sums 
demanded  by  its  Government,  nor  by  writing  and 
reading  "eloquent"  articles  and  fierce  speeches,  and 
bitterly  indignant  letters  from  the  seat  of  war.  In  1854 
Aere  were  few  who  thought  of  these  things,  and  those 
few  looked  with  no  placid  or  hopeful  gaze  upon  the 


expedition  to  the  Crimea.  Yet  they  knew  the  tenacity 
of  the  British  character,  and  \(pre  certain  of  ultimate 
success ;  but  they  had  a  clear  foresight  of  the  cost,  and 
saw  how  great  the  sacrifices  must  be,  how  heavy  the 
ooming  demand  on  the  national  firmness  and  the  national 
patience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  many  looked  to  a  suimy 
sail  over  the  Black  Sea,  a  landing,  a  battle,  a  march, 
and  at  the  dose  a  triumphant  rush,  which  would  plant 
the  flags  of  the  aUies  over  the  mighty  forts  of  Sebastopol, 
and  the  powerful  navies  of  the  Czar. 

And  this  popular  view  embodied  the  real  plan  of  the 
expedition.  The  allied  generals  were  to  embark  60,000 
or  70,000  men,  sail  to  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  land,  de- 
feat the  army  of  occupation,  dash  at  once  into  the  works 
defending  Sebastopol,  destroy  the  place  and  the  fleet,  and 
return  to  pass  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
No  preparations  had  been  made  for  any  other  issue.  .No 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences of  fedlure.  No  provision  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  frustration.  We  shall  see  how 
nearly  the  popular  view  was  realised,  how  and  why  it 
failed;  we  shall  see  the  British  nation  raging  under 
the  pains  of  disappointment,  and  we  shall  see  how 
it  wrought  to  make  good  deficiencies,  how  it  rebounded 
under  reverses ;  but  we  shall  not  see  that  it  ever  flinched 
or  fell  off  from  the  execution  of  its  resolute  will. 

The  difficulty  in  all  combined  operations  is  to  secure 
concert.  Here  were  two  armies,  two  fleets,  two  com- 
manders-in-chief. Was  it  likely  that  they  would  be 
able  to  make  their  arrangements  fit  in  so  exactly  as  to 
be  able  to  put  to  sea  at  the  same  time  P  It  was  barely 
possible.  Yet  this  had  to  be  done.  At  the  outset  the 
French,  although  they  intended  to  leave  their  cavalry 
behind,  found  themselves  deficient  in  shipping.  Marshal 
St.  Amaud  gave  out  that  he  would  be  ready  by  the  5th 
of  August ;  then  the  15th ;  then  later.  But  he  had  not 
foreseen  the  deficiency  in  his  transport;  he  could  not 
foresee  that  cholera  would  so  weaken  his  army.  Next, 
the  same  scourge  appeared  in  the  fleet.  Some  of  the 
largest  line-of-battle  ships  lost  above  a  hundred  men  in 
a  few  days.  When  the  British  were  ready  to  go  on 
board,  the  ships  were  not  ready  to  receive  them.  Lord 
Baglan  kept  his  word.  He  was  ready  to  embark  on  the 
14th ;  but  then  the  French  were  not  ready,  and  the 
cholera  broke  out  in  the  ships.  Moreover,  doubts  re- 
specting the  feasibility  of  the  expedition  sprung  up. 
There  were  many  in  the  French  camp  who  regarded 
it  as  certain  to  fail.  Nor  were  these  gloomy  prophets 
wanting  in  the  British  camp.  But  while  the  despond- 
ing voices  had  weight  with  Marshal  St.  Amaud,  Lord 
Baglan  was  not  accessible  to  similar  influences.  He 
had  undertaken  a  great  task,  and  on  the  execution  of 
that  task  he  staked  everything.  Li  Sir  Edmimd  Lyons 
he  found  an  energetic  and  unflagging  seconder;  and 
what  Sir  Edmund  did  for  the  English  commander. 
Admiral  Bruat  did  for  the  French  marshal.  Naturally 
vain  and  impulsive,  though  brilliant,  and  clever,  and 
daring,  it  is  possible  that  the  agonies  of  disease — and  he 
suffered  greatly — ^weakened  the  intellect  and  obscured 
the  vision  of  St  Amaud*    He  was  a  prey  to  fever,  and 
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indigestion,  and  fileq[>le88ne8s ;  and  erery  one  who  leads 
his  singular  oorreqM^denoe  will  wondtr  how  a  man  so 
afflicted  in  body  and  so  restless  in  mind  could  have  done 
the  work  he  did,  bat  no  one  will  wonder  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  was  shaken  in  his  purposes,  nor  at  his 
final  yielding  to  a  cooler  brain  and  a  less  infirm  wUL 

The  montii  of  Augost  was  passing,  and  still  the  diyi- 
Bions  were  on  ekuyre.  The  English  had  come  down  from 
the  interior  enfeebled  in  body  and  chastened  in  ^brit, 
some  of  them  too  weak  to  bear  their  packs.  Fever  was 
stiU  in  the  ranks,  aild  cholera  still  claimed  its  yictims  ; 
bat  officers  and  men  were  longing  for  action— ^or 
change.  The  French  had  returned  from  that  fatal 
march  which  had  deprived  them  of  10,000  bayon^,  and 
they,  too,  were  depressed  by  that  stnfe  witiisidmess  and 
death  which  are  less  exuiarable  than  toil  and  wounds. 
But  the  French,  not  lees  than  the  British,  were  eager  to 
dose  with  an  enemy,  and  dispel,  amid  the  eatciting 
scenes  of  actual  war,  the  dismal  recollections  of  the 
terrible  diseases  and  not  less  terrible  ennui  which  had 
beset  their  scjoum  in  Bulgaria.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  week  of  August  aU  the  arrangements  were 
complete.  The  mighty  flotillas  were  anchored  at  Varna 
and  BaJJik.  On  the  25th  the  French  marshal  issued  an 
order  of  the  day,  openly  pointing  to  the  Crimea  as  the 
destination  of  the  army;  while  Lord  Bag^  oontented 
himself  with  a  significant  but  unostsntatiouB  order  to 
Mr.  Oommiiwary  Filder.  On  the  24th  of  August  the 
allies  began  to  ship  their  cannon  and  more  cnmbrous 
material ;  then  part  of  the  French  iniiuitry  marched  to 
Ba^ik,  there  to  embaric.  They  were  so  straitened  for 
transport,  that  they  had  to  leaye  their  cavalry  behind, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  horses  per  gun  from  six  to  four, 
and  to  limit  to  the  smallest  possible  number  the  horses 
and  fncUMd  of  the  scientific  corps.  Nor  w«re  they 
able  even  to  fbmish  sufficient  steam  power  to  take  all 
their  sailing  vessels  in  tow.  Lastly,  in  order  to  provide 
enough  transport  for  mere  cannon  and  iniiEmtry,  they 
were  oldiged  to  make  use  of  their  men-of-war.  La  like 
manner,  a  Turkish  division  attached  to  the  French  were 
put  on  board  their  line-of-battle  i^ps,  frigates,  and 
steamers. 

Lord  Baglan  could  command  very  ample  transport — 
the  finest  clipper  steamers  of  our  commracial  marine ; 
and  where  these  loll  short,  he  had  vessels  of  smaller 
tonnage,  but  stiU  leviathans  compared  with  some  of  the 
brigs  and  sloops  brou^t  by  the  French  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  so  that  he  could  embsxk  the  whole  of  his  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  half  his  cavalry,  without  sending  a 
man  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line.  Thus,  whUe  the 
French  and  Turkish  war-fleet  were  crowded  with  sol- 
diers, the  British  ships  of  war,  with  two  exertions, 
were  free  to  oerve  as  a  guard  to  the  whole  convoy.  For 
ten  days  Varna  Bay  was  literally  covered  with  shipping. 
The  great  ships  lay  off  the  shore,  and  the  men,  horses, 
guns,  ammunition,  baggage,  provisions,  and  stores  were 
put  on  board  by  means  of  vast  numbers  of  boats.  Both 
generals  exercised  their  men  in  emhai^tion  and 
debarkation.  The  French  had  devised  a  kind  of  boat 
which  would,  enable  them  to  put  on  shoie  a  gun  com- 


pleto  ia  all  its  equipments  aod  ready  lor  action,  and  we, 
at  the  last  moment,  adopted  a  similar  plan.  The  tntii 
is,  that  the  opecation  to  be  carried  out  was  so  novel  sid 
so  perilous,  that  every  precaution  was  required  to  guard 
against  flEulure.  At  length  all  was  in  i-wmm^^^^sb,  tbd 
actual  work  of  embazkation  began,  and  tiie  Biitidi  woe 
so  dcilfiil  that  not  'a  man  was  lost.  Lord  BagLan  was 
able  to  put  on  board  his  fleet  of  transportB  26,400 
infemtry,  3,100  artilleryman  and  sappers,  with  sixty 
guns,  and  1,200  oavaby.  To  carry  these  he  had twinty- 
nine  merchant  steamero  of  the  lai^gest  clan,  aod  fifty- 
one  transports ;  to  aid  the  debaorkation  he  had  ssveii 
powerful  tugs.  To  protect  the  whole  allied  fleet  on  tb 
voyage  he  could  dispose  of  twenty-fi;ve  men-of-war, 
imder  Admiral  Duitdas.  The  whole  operation  was  com- 
pleted on  the  5th  of  September. 

The  French,  having  only  infrmtry  aod  guns  to  em- 
bark, were  able  to  get  their  men  and  mtOMd  on  beard 
more  quickly.  Between  the  Ist  and  ^rd  of  Septeaikr 
they  had  embarked  in  170  vessels,  of  all  sorts  and  skas, 
about  28,000  men  and  72  guns.  Boring  the  mm 
period,  7,000  Turks,  under  Sahm  Pasha,  were  plaoedin 
the  Turkish  war-fleet,  conaistin^of  nine  ehips.  Thus  the 
whole  force  consisted  of  64,700  men  and  132  guns,  oen- 
veyed  in  a  fleet  of  nearly  300  vessels.  Manhal  St 
Amaud  sailed  in  the  YiUe  de  Paris,  and  Lord  Bagln  in 
UieOaiadoc. 

The  French  fleet  had  asseml^ed  at  Ba^ft,  and  ms 
ready  to  depart  on  the  4th.  Marshal  Bt  Aznaod,  siill 
saSeriag  from,  a  painfril  disease,  wae  in  one  of  his  con- 
fident moods,  and  eager  to  be  gone.  **  Those  En^ish" 
were  keeping  him  waiting.  There  had  been  fine 
weather  for  six  days  of  the  new  moon.  Old  Ifiuihal 
Bugeaud  used  to  say  that  when  six  fine  days  passadin 
sucosssion,  the  weatiusr  wooM  be  £ur  mxtil  the  end  of 
the  moon.  Ifarshal  6t.  Amaud  had  Ikiih  in  his  dd 
master;  and  he  fretted  because  **  les  Anghos  "  eonldnot 
enihark  a  multitude  of  horses  in  the  same  time  as  lie 
could  embark  28,000  men.  All  day  an  1^  4th  be  ky 
off  BaJjik  wealing  out  his  impatience.  Tlie  i&i|^^ 
not  come.  He  would  not  wait;  so,  on  the  momxng  of 
the  5th,  acting  apparently  upon  some  suggestion  tram 
Admiral  Dundas,  some  hint  that  he  would  fellow 
shortly,  succeeded  by  a  distinct  statement  that  he  vas 
not  quite  ready,  Maxshal  St.  Amaud  thought  fit  tofo 
ctff  alone  with  his  sailing  ships,  and  steer  liar  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  the  rendezvous.  It  was  a  rery  singular  and 
hassardous  proceeding,  for  the  Bussiana  had  still  a 
strong  fleet  in  Sebastopol,  and  the  French  men-of'-wari 
encumbered  with  troops,  must  have  &red  badly  had  they 
been  assailed.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  tiie  etoryis 
this :  a  French  historian  of  the  campaign  insinuates  tliat 
Admiral  Dundas  would  not  put  to  sea,  because  he  ▼» 
afraid  of  a  wind  idiioh  a  French  marRhal  was  ready  to 
fnoe !  So  that  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7tii  there  was  a 
singular  dislocation  of  the  armada.  The  fighting  fihi]«> 
the  British  and  part  of  the  French  convoy,  were  lyin^ 
under  the  idiite  diflb  of  Baljik,  while  a  Franch  mar^ 
and  a  sailing  fleet  were  between  Sebastopol  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube. 
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Th6  Britiah  fleet  wore  all  assembled  at  Ba^jik  on  the 
5tb,  a  f6v-  boms  after  MarRhal  St.  AmaMA  had  sailed 
avay.     TheixMa  wece  delighted  to  quit  the  iaXal  shore 
of  Bulgaria^  a&d  yet  the  land  waj  lovely  to  the  eye.  So 
fax  ihoY  1^  passed   along  a   coast   not  unlike  the 
southeni  shoreB  of  their  own  island,  but  more  beautiful. 
Th«E0  weoe   steep   white   cli£Bs,  broad  green  downs, 
breadihs  ol.  rich. wood,  coming  in  some  places  to  the 
Terge  of  thacli£Ek»  and  trending  inland  as  £eu:  as  the  eye 
cadd  see ;  and  above  all,  the  doudlike  summits  of  the 
BatiuuL.     But  when  the  spectator  on   shipboard  lost 
81^  of  the  tall  minarets  of  Yama^  and  the  white  hos- 
pital tents  on  the  hills  above  it,  he  lost  si^t  of  all 
evidence  that  the  lovely  looking  land  was  tenanted  by 
hcmuBL  creatoress     **  Not  a  homestead,  not  a  path,  not 
a  sign  of  lifo  waa  visible  '* — ^nothing  but  the  silent  forest. 
Then  came  Bai^ik  and  its  bay.    And  here  the  forest 
ended,  and  the  white  difOs  and  open  grassy  downs  b^^an. 
They  lopked,  writes  one  observer,  like  the  shores  of  the 
lale  of  Wi^^     In  a  dip  of  the  land  lay  the  dirty  little 
Torkiah  town. .  It  was  off  these  difiBs,  within  a  spadous 
hay,  that  .the  ships  of  the  Western  Powers  rode  at  anchor, 
covering  an  extent  of  eight  miles  of  water.   When  night 
M,  the  vraters  of  the  bay  seemed  to  bear  a  town,  cele- 
hrating  some  great  anniversary  or  some  victory,  for  the 
lights  on  the  ships  illuminated  the  dark  waters. 

When  the  morning  broke  it  was  supposed  that  the 
signal  would  be  given  to  weigh  anchor.  All  were  ready, 
hot  no  signal  came.  The  wind  blew  from  the  northward, 
that  is,  fronoL  the  pdnt  whither  the  ships  were  bomid ;  it 
freshened  to  a  stiff  breeze,  and  as  it  was  feared  the 
violence  of  the  vraves  might  break  the  tow  ropes  and  dis- 
order the  oonvoy,  Admiral  Dundas  gave  no  signaL    So 
another  day  was  spent.    In  the  meantime  the  Marshal 
was  fretting  out  at  sea.    '^At  mid-day,"  the  6th,  so 
nms  an  entry  in  his  diary,  "  I  write  to  Lord  Eaglan  to 
make  hini  understand  how  inconvenient   it  is" — ^this 
iraiting  for  your  allies  whom  you  have  abruptly  sailed 
away  firom.    On  the  7th  he  grew  more  anxious,  and  sent 
a  letter  to  Admiral  Dundas,  and  a  steamer  to  look  after 
his  aUy.      The  steamer  returned  in  the  afternoon.     *^  It 
ins  only  this  morning,"  he  goes  on,  ''that  Admiral 
Dimdas  resolved  to  make  sail ;  and  this  determination 
was  only  oome  to  after  a  livdy  talk  with  Admiral  Lyons, 
vho  mshed  to  weigh  yesterday."    It  was  very  distress- 
ing, espeoially  as  nothing  was  gained  by  being  the  first 
to  move.     And  in  the  end,  finding  himself  getting  fur- 
ther aad  farther  from  his  ally,  he  requested  his  Admiral 
to  put  about  and  return  towards  the  British  fleet. 

The  wind,  which  had  vexed  the  impatient  on  the 
^tk,  fell,  and  early  on  the  delightftil  morning  of  the 
7tk  the  WBlcome  signal  to  weigh  was  visible  from  the 
"Bntannia."  It  was  still  twilight,  for  the  sun  was  be- 
hind the  g^t  range  of  the  Caucasus,  and  it  is  said  the 
mooaligiht  stiU  quivered  on  the  waves.  The  wind  had 
changed,  and  was  now  blowing  from  the  land,  and  the 
tidelese  sea  was  smooth.  Several  hours  were  spent  in 
getttng^  the  transports  into  ordeT*  The  shipe-  had  to  be 
ranged  in  six  columns,  and  when  this  was  completed  the 
war-fleet  formed  a  seventh  in  line  of  battle,  steering 


between  the  convoy  and  SebastopoL  The  columns  of 
transports  were  five  miles  long  &d  nearly  a  mile  apart. 
In  this  order -they  quitted  the  anchorage,  and  moved  out 
into  the  sea  which  so  well  deserves  its  name — ^the  Black 
Sea.  *'  Now,  as  in  old  time,"  writes  Mr.  Kinglake,  ''the 
voyager  leaves  a  ooast  smiling  bright  beneaUi  skies  of 
blue  and  glowing  with  sunny  splendour ;  yet,  perhaps, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  the  heavrais  above  and  the  waters 
around  him  are  dark  with  the  gloom  and  threatening 
aspect  belonging  to  the  Northern  Ocean."  The  ships 
were  all  out  of  ihe  bay  at  ten  o'dock.  Soon  the  black 
smoke  from  the  funnels  of  the  steamers  spxead  over  the 
whole,  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  sky,  and  settling 
down  on  the  surfia^^e  of  the  waters.  And  so  within  this 
dismal  atmosphere,  the  mighty  mass  of  ships  and  men 
laboured  along  on  its  way  to  a  hostile  shore.  It  was  not 
lovdy  to  the  eye  this  mtoving  cloud  of  sombre  smoke; 
it  looked  like  a  thick  dirty  fog  which  had  settled  down 
upon  the  waves.  But  to  the  imagination,  how  impos- 
ing, how  full  of  power !  It  represented  the  might  of 
two  great  nations,  the  wiU,  the  intellect,  the  marvellous 
disdpline,  the  brawny  strength  of  the  Maritime  Powers, 
projected  three  thousand  miles  from  their  native  seat  in 
the  islands  and  the  Continent  of  Western  Europe,  to 
execute  stem  judgment  on  an  ambitious  despot,  who  had 
regarded  himself  as  the  destiny  of  the  Eastern  world. 
And  while  this  destructive  machine  was  gliding  over 
waters  he  had  caUed  his  own,  his  fleet  was  rocking  idly 
within  the  fort-encompassed  harbour  of  Sebastopol ;  and 
his  huge  armies  were  far  away  from  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  powers  of  the  West  were  about  to  descend. 

The  fleet  moved  on,  not  without  meeting  some  buffets 
from  winds  and  waves.  On  the  8th,  some  twenty  miles 
off  the  Ide  of  Serpents,  the  misfling  Franoo-Turkidi  fleet 
rose  above  the  sea  line.  They  were  tacking  back  towards 
Ba\jik,  in  order  to  meet  the  British  and  their  own  ships 
left  behind.  Ajs  bood,  as  our  fleet  hove  in  sight,  the 
French  stood  off  on  the  opposite  tack  and  ran  to  the 
eastward.  The  regularity  of  the  line  they  kept  was  re- 
marked with  admiration  by  the  British  saQors.  The 
British  squadrons  came  up  while  the  French  and  Turks 
were  still  sailing  eastward,  that  is,  across  the  line  of 
direction  taken  by  their  allies.  Suddenly  the  French  lay 
to  on  the  right  hand  and  the  Turks  on  the  left.  The 
British  m^i-of-war  in  one  long  line  swept  through  the 
interval,  and  then  the  transports  in  good  order,  "like 
regiments  of  vessels  "  in  open  column,  glided  swiftly  after. 
Fears  of  a  storm  arose.  The  sky  grew  dark,  the  wind 
rose  in  hasty  gusts,  and  the  waves  rose  with  it.  But  the 
tempest  did  not  touch  the  fleet,  except  with  the  mere 
fringe  of  its  violence;  and  on  the  9tti  the  armada  was 
once  more  steadily  pressing  on  towards  the  trysting- 
place,  a  point  out  at  sea  forty  miles  west  of  Cape 
Tarkan,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea. 
On  the  10th,  the  British  transports  and  guardian  war- 
ships anchored  near  the  appointed  place.  They  were 
awaiting  the  issue  of  a  final  reconnaissance  on  the  ooast 
of  the  peninsula. 

For  when  Lord  Eaglan,  in  the  Caradoc,  joined  Marshal 
St.  Amaud  on  the  8th,  fresh  doubts  had  w^ng  up  in 
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the  mind  of  the  invalid.  He  was  still  balancing  between 
two  schemes.  He  still  doubted  which  would  be  the 
better  course,  to  land  somewhere  in  Ealamita  Bay,  or  to 
double  the  Chersonese,  and  seize  Xa&  and  Arabat  as  a 
base  of  operations.  If  he  chose  the  latter  course,  &i  £afiBa 
he  would  entrench  himself,  raise  the  people  of  the 
country,  await  reinforcements,  then  fight  the  Eussians, 
beat  them,  and  move  on  Sebastopol  by  Batchi-Serai.  In 
fact,  when  Lord  Baglan  came  up  with  the  French  fleet 
on  tbe  8th,  Marshal  St  Amaud  sent  word  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  British  General  and  Admiral  on  board  the 
YiUe  de  Paris.  The  Marshal  was  himself  too  ill  at 
this  time  to  leave  the  ship,  and  as  the  sea  was  rough, 
Lord  Baglan,  with  one  arm  only,  could  not  dimb  the 
side  of  a  French  line-of-battle  ship.  So  he  sent  his 
Secretary,  Ck)lonel  Steele,  with  Admiral  Dundas,  to  hear 
what  Marshal  St.  Amaud  had  to  say.  They  arrived,  and 
found  in  his  cabin  Admirals  Hiunelin,  Bruat,  and  Bouet- 
Willaumez,  Colonel  Trochu,  and  Colonel  Bose.  The 
council  was  summoned  to  discuss  a  proposal  to  revise 
the  whole  plan  of  operations  determined  upon  at  Yama. 
The  French  Emperor  had  studied  the  map  of  the 
Crimea.  Surveying  its  extended  coasts,  he  had  observed 
at  the  eastern  extremity  the  peninsula  of  Kertch  and 
the  bay  of  £afiG^  Other  military  eyes  had  looked  upon 
it  before,  and  had  seen  that  here  was  the  vulnerable 
point,  the  place  where  a  force  coming  from  the  sea  might 
safely  debark,  might  fortify  themselves,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  work  through  the  Crimea,  according  to  the 
rigorous  principles  of  military  theory.  In  his  instruc- 
tions to  St.  Amaud  in  April,  1854,  Napoleon  had 
dwelt  upon  this  scheme,  as  the  one  correct  scheme  to  be 
executed,  and  when  the  war  was  far  from  being  over, 
he,  in  the  following  year,  published  his  views  in  the 
Moniteur,  with  an  of&dal  expression  of  regret  that  they 
had  not  been  adopted.  It  was  this  scheme,  regularly 
drawn  out  on  paper,  and  purporting  to  originate  with 
the  very  heads  of  the  French  staff,  that  was  brought 
\mder  the  notice  of  Colonel  Steele  and  Admiral  Dundas 
on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris.  What  did  it  mean? 
Surely  when  the  expedition  was  projected  by  the  British 
Cabinet,  the  Emperor  assented  to  the  plan,  and  agreed 
to  leave  the  execution  to  the  two  generals.  That  plan 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  sudden  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Crimea,  at  some  point  not  too  far  from  Sebastopol, 
and  it  involved  the  contingency  of  a  battle  with  the 
Bussian  army,  which,  if  successful,  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  rapid  dash  into  this  great  place  of  arms.  The  pro- 
ject of  landing  at  Kaffa  would  have  changed  the  whole 
character  of  the  expedition ;  substituting  for  a  battle  a 
march,  and  an  assault  a  regular  campaign.  And  this 
proposed  change  was  to  be  debated,  not  before  the  fleets 
had  put  to  sea,  but  when  they  were  actually  lying  at 
anchor  in  its  midst.  Marshal  St.  Amaud  took  no  part 
in  the  conference,  he  was  too  ill,  but  his  letters  show 
that  on  the  10th  he  was  still  pondering  on  the  merits  of 
the  Emperor's  plan.  When  Colonel  Steele  reported  to 
Lord  Baglan  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  called 
on  board  the  French  ship,  the  British  Oeneral  was  asto- 
nished.    The  French  officers  were  carried  on  board 


the  Caradoc,  where  they  found  Lord  Baglan  and  Sii* 
Edmund  Lyons.     Colonel  Trochu  was  commissioned  by 
Si  Amaud  to  say  that  he  left  the  decision  in  the  bands 
of  Lord  BagUa,  and  Lord  Baglan  would  not  do  more 
than  listen  to  any  such  a  radical  change,    Keitiier 
Admiral  Bruat  nor  Admiral  Lyons  gave  it  any  cotmte- 
nance,  and  even  Colonel  Trochu  took  care  to  state  that  it 
did  not  meet  with  his  approval.    Mr.  EInglake,  writing 
with  Lord  Baglan's  letters  before  him,  says  that  ibe 
English  general  inferred  from  the  document,  *'  that  it 
evinced  '  an  indisposition  to  the  expedition  among  tbe 
officers  who  are  supposed  to  be  looked  up  to,  and  to 
exercLBe  influence  in  the  French  amoiy  [Canrobert; 
Martimprey,  chief  of  the  staff;  Thiry,  Ariillery  Com- 
mandant ;  Bizot,  head  of  the  engineers] ;  and  '  in  fi^t/ 
said  he,  '  we  were  told  as  much  at  the  meeting  here  on 
Friday.' "    This,  if  correct,  reveals  a  strange  state  of 
things  in  the  F^nch  army.   Canrobert  "was  to  be  second 
in  conmiand.    What  would   have   happened   had  tbe 
marshal  died  at  sea  ?  Lord  Baglan  pat  amde  the  pro- 
ject with  a  firm  hand,  but  he  proposed  a  final  recon- 
naissance of  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  with  which  he  went 
himself. 

There   were   five   points   on    the  west  coast  to  be 
inspected.     The  allies  had  to  consider  whether  ^ej 
would  attempt  to  land  on  the  Chersonese,   close  to 
Sebastopol,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Belbek,  the  Katcba, 
the  Alma,  or  on  the  sandy  beaches    near  Eupatoiia. 
Four  steamers,  the  Agamemnon,  the    Sampson,  tbc 
Primauguet,    and   the    Caradoc — the    latter   beanng 
Lord  Baglan,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
Sir  George  Brown,  and   the  French  officers— started 
on   the   9th  to   begin   the   inspection    at  Sebastopol 
At  dawn  on  the  10th,  the  place  was  yisible,  and  Loid 
Baglan  saw  it  for  the  first  time.    The  Caradoc  went 
close  in;  the  Bussian  soldiers  were  peering  in  crowds 
over  the  battlements,  and  allhough  they  saw  that  tbe 
little  steamers  bore  persons  of  importance,  they  did  not 
fire.    From  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  Caradoc 
steered  for  the  jutting  point  of  the  Chersonese,  to  look 
in  at  Kamiesch  Bay,  and  thence  turning  northward,  ran 
slowly  up  the  wbole  coast  as  far  as  !Ehipatoria.    Tbe 
officers  on  board  foimd  Kamiesch  Bay  too  close  to  tbe 
place,  the  mouth  of  the  Belbek  to  be  tinder  fire  fro© 
earthworks,  the  beach  at  the  Katcha  to  be  too  small,  and 
also  watched  by  a  Bussian  force  in  camp ;  and  the  moutb 
of  the  Alma  impracticable  for  various  reasons.    Stretch- 
ing along  the  low  reddish  cliffs,  they  found  a  practicable 
place  near  the  saHne  lakes  and  mud  baths  of  &tk  and 
KamishH.   Speaking  the.  opinions  of  St.  Amaud,  General 
Canrobert  had  expressed  his  approval  of  the  moutili  of  the 
Katcha ;  but  naval  opinion  was  against  him,   and  be 
gave  way.    **  It  was  finally  decided,"  writes  an  officei 
who  was  on  board  the   Caradoc,  "  that   the  landing 
should  be  made  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  Httle 
stream  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Bulg&nak;  tbe 
English  to  land  on  the  strip  of  land  between  the  sea  and 
Ealamita  [Eamishli]  salt  lake ;  the  French  just  south  of 
them,"  at  a  place  the  Tartar  name  of  which  signified 
"Old   Fort."     So  the   final  ^p    was t taken.    The 
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Caradoc  and  her  consorts  steamed  off  for  the  fleets, 
glancing  at  Eupatoria  by  the  way,  and  rejoining  them 
on  the  11th. 

The  place  where  they  lay  at  anchor  was  forty  xniles 
west  of  Cape  Tarkan,  itself  the  most  westerly  potni  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  ships  were  as  near  to  OdessaafttlMy 
were  to  Sobastopol.  The  French  and  Turkish  ships  were 
still  distant  thirty  miles,  and  when  the  Britiih  stazted' 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  their  allies  were  only  faintly^ 
visible  on  the  western  horizon.  To  reach  the  a{»pointed 
landing-place,  the  fleets  had  to  pass  Cap^  Tarkan,  Uay- 
ing  it  on  the  left  hand,  then  to  follow  the  couxm  of  the 
coast,  and  ronnding  a  point,  enter  the  bay  of  .Eupntttmi. 
On  the  12th,  eager  spectators  on  shipboard /were  abl»  to 
make  out  the  low  shores  of  the  Crimea,  looking  likfr 
''the  dunes  of  France,''  then  becoming,  cteaeir^  and 
diowing  clumps  of  timber  and  white  fana-^Inwog.  L«tor 
in  the  day,  keen  eyes  detected  to  the  so«th  ciwt;.£kr 
away  oyer  the  sea,  a  high,  bold,  monntourrona  -  ragiiMi, 
with  a  flat  top,  which  some  knew  to  be  the.  TotiaAir 
Dagh,  the  highest  groimd  in  the  Crimea,  aaigfaltliatiid 
to  beoome  familiar  to  masy  eyes,  as  Hhep/-' ttasmA\fS&t  a> 
moment  from  gazing  on  the  white  fort^aaibmiiKfiacthr- 
woiks  of  Sebastopol.  The  English  ppdiea  otOmcomfVfi 
being  amply  supplied  with  steam -power^  ooold  etufijr. 
haye  reached  the  la&ding-place  oft  the  morning  of  the 
13th;  but  they  were  compelled  to  lag  in  their  oourse  be- 
cause the  Fren^  with  weaker  steam  power,  oould.  not 
keep  up  with  them.  So  thst  on  ^e  evenisg  of  the  12t3i 
the  fleet  had  not  arriyed  even  in  the  bay  of  EupetMxa. 
The  war  abiff^  guardingiihe  oovroj^  .steamed  out  on  it* 
light  or:  seaward  flanky  aad.  ke;^  a  yigilant  watch, 
althoughas  thewind  blegpfrom  the  north-west-r-tiBU^  is, 
towards  SMastopol— it  was  unlikely  that  theBouians 
would' yentore  to  send  out  theirmeii-of^war. 

Tib  Sim  went  down  oyerthe  wesleni  sea,  ttnid  p^ 
of  mountain-like  cloudy  .oyer  whose  ridges,  and^  peske^ 
and  deep  chasms  he  spread  the  mantle  of  h»  goldcat 
lays.  *'  When  night  coone  on,"  says  a&x)bsenner  of  the 
scene,  '*and  all  the  diips'  lights  were  hung^  out,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  stars  had  settled  down  on  the  face  of 
the  waters."  Then  the  light  of  the  reid  stars  was  blotted 
out  by  lowering  clouds,  and  heavy- nrin*  fell  from  them, 
and  brilliant  flashes-  of  lightning.  looiyTig  froia.  their 
depths  eflhced  for-  a  moment  the  twinkling  jaye  of  the 
ships*  lanterns,  and  revealed,  alse  for  a  momeot  the 
dark  forms  of  the  sidpe*  ro^dngt' ujion  the  distoibed 
waters.  Happily,  the  stcnm- rolled- avmy^  towasds  die 
eouth-east,  and  the  stars  were  visible  onoe  morey  and- 
cabn  stole  over  the  surface  of  the  pwa 

Before  daylight  on  the  lath^.  tli»  town  of  sidps 
again  in  motion,  and  agjout  creeping  slowly  along;^  ffir 
the  French  and  Tui^Eifilr  fleets  were  only  just  beginning 
to  come  up  with  our  own.  The  convoy  rounded  a  point  of 
land,  and  stood  into  the  bay  oi  Eupatoria,  coming  abreast 
of  that  town  about  noon.  From  the  decks  of  the  in-shore 
ships  were  seen  a  low,  marshy  coast,  a  white-looking 
town,  and  beyond  that  a  vast  and  level  plain,  on  which 
were  many  windmills,  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and 
stacks  of  corn  and  fodder,  and  over  which  men  were 


riding  hither  and  thither  on  the  common  errands  of 
every-day  life.  To  the  south-east  were  the  famous  salt 
lakes,  and  beyond  them  the  wide  plains  which  extend 
up  to  the  foremost  spurs  of  the  group  of  Crimean  hills 
on  the  southern  shore.  From  the  town  itself  the  people 
came  forth  to  gaze  on  the  utterly  novel  spectacle  of  the 
sea  covered  with  ships  as  fsu*  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
few  Eussian  soldiers  in  garrison — ^invalids  they  were 
called — ^loimged  about  after  the  manner  of  soldiers,  play- 
ing on  the  shingle  as  children  play,  by  throwing  stones 
into  the  water.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  rigorous 
Barisian  attire  or  in  sea-side  costume,  were  walking  or 
rsdiBg-on  the  beach,  or  looking  out  of  their  windows  upon 
the  sU^-encumbered  sea.  The  invading  host  of  sea-kings 
liiimu  terrors  for  them.  Its  yery  magnitude  rendered 
riiiecLbas  the  idea  of  resistance.  So  the  busy  folks 
ipnoed  their  callings,  and  the  idle  their  pleasures,  and 
f ertoae  day  the  ordinary  dulness  of  life  was  broken  by 
a  zeailseniation,  caused  by  a  sight  which  they  would 
nevefcaeft  again. 

In  tiie  afternoon  the  Caradoc,  bearingraF  flilgrof 
ttnee^  ran  in  towavds  the  beach,  andOotenri^flisoiinaal 
Gbfonsl'I^KMba.put  off  in  a  boat  ajiAtBiiMmieiiito- 
^jvrison  to49m«ider.  As  no  one  dreamed-oJteaiilMM^ 
tb»aUies  qtMkf  landed— a  body  ai^Bt&mtk,  nxidi^MBt 
British  nuttinee— and  took  possession  cl^Bopatoiitft  Bat 
it  is  said,  the  officer  in  command  was  ee  rigidly  IMlt  np 
JniMmMUonnBi  that  he  told  the  olBeeieof^dMtflfiieswho 
cHried  the  summons,  that  when  thettoops  landed,  they 
jDDBst  consider  themselves  in  quaranimel  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Eupatoria  proved  to-be  of  greaiyttftoe,  for  as  the 
people  v^re  jusily  treated/  and  as  supplies  were  paid 
for,  and  the  coualnr  ri«lE>in  com  and  oattie,  they 
brought  them  in  to  tBemarleetthroughout  the  campaign. 
The  bay  also  affoi«M  a^teieislile  anchorage,  in  case  of  a 
reverse;  but,  haiq*ly,.ii  waenot  needed. 

In  the  bay  of  Euptoiia^  the  armada  remained  at 
anchor  for  the  rest-oftHiMlfiy,  in  order  to  giye  the  strag- 
gler»<time  to  ooneufy-  M::t^  sight  of  land,  aiil  cheered 
by  tl»ipospect  ofawfiie^  8t.  Amaod  had  suddenly  im- 
provedin  health.  Off  Eopatimahe  saw  Lord  Bag^, 
and  his  chee^rful  flnnnes»  of' heart  may  have  hriped  to 
give  streo^  to  the  invalid.  Mawhal  St.  Axnaod  had 
been  maoh  ttonbied  teuoUng  hieenmooesse.  HeMt  ihai 
his*  lifo  w«a  ebbm^  anrayv  and  he  IomLi  wtifiton  te  the 
Ministerrof  War,  eap^sm  ^^t  OiragifaUhe-iBigiKt,  bgr^'A 
saiiTCaieeffbrt,"  reach  aahwrtpg^  ye*:4teiiriiiwii»ni»t 
resign.  At  thie memeot, JAnmn^^thMk^  is  umm  lAari- 
dmt,  QL.  ^aaaxiA  woulddlnct  gwiwl  Mfaiii  to  tafce 
ooHMMdi  GbowalGiBrobert  ppodneediaOetUgfJuithe 
Bo^iMCt^.  afpnntuii^diim  to  sosoeed^^tiie  iwMriiiiJt^^" 
relieving  iAsB  mind  of  St.  Amand  olFwIint-  ba  ia.his 
ardent  language  callM  a  *'  cruei^tu^mwit:'^'  Befoie  tiie 
sun  set  on  the  13th,  General  (ianrehwt  and  Qoieral 
Martimprey  steamed  away  in  tlie  Primauguet,  accom- 
panied by  the  Mouette,  te  indicate,  as  Be  Bazanoonit 
records,  Ihe  exact  positionntedbe  occupied  on  the  following 
morning  by  the  French  transports  and  war-ships.  The 
night  was  calm  and  fine,  the  stars  shone  brightly,  and 
the  breeze  was  soft  and  gentle.     No  English  ship  went 
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vitit  than,  and  what  they  were  dispoaed  to  do,  ihey  had 
fiiU  eppoitunity  of  doing.  It  k  to  be  eappoeed  they  did 
nothing  hut  Teeoonoitre,  io/r  it  was  not  tmtil  the  follow- 
ing mocning»  -very  early,  as  we  learn  ficom  the  same 
aothor,  that  three  light  French  steamers  repaired  to  the 
beach  off  Old  Fort,  and  tiiere  laid  down  three  buoys  of 
differsBt  eoloors,  to  indioate  the  spaces  wilhin  which  the 
three  French  ecdmnns  were  to  anchor. 

Before  dawn  on  the  14tfa  the  huge  squadrons  were  in 
motion,  the  Britiidi  nearest  the  i^re,  the  French  next, 
the  To^B  on  their  'right,  And  the  British  men-of-war 
ke^oBg  wntoh  ttid  ward  cnrer  all.  Hie  place  selected  for 
a  landing  is  a  low  e&ore,  barely  two  feet  abore-the  Idvel 
of  the  saa.  ISieve  w^re  Wo  good  landmg-plaoes ;  one  in 
tfxat  of  the  Lake  Eiamishli,  a  narrow  irtrip  of  land, 
through  which  ran  the  high  road  fhmi  Eupatoria  to 
SebastopoL  At  its  southern  extremity  the  coast  rose 
into  clifib  of  red  olay  and  sandstone,  forming  a  plateau. 
Beyond  this  short  range  of  oliff,  the  shore  fell  almost  to 
a  level  with  the  sea.  Anothei  strip  of  land  between  the 
sea  and  a  small  lake  interyened,  and  then  the  coast  rose 
again  into  eti&,  and  extended,  broken  oxdy  where  the 
lour  xireBi  entered  the  sea,  tahsras  SebastopoL  The 
morning  was  bright  and  oafan,  and  the  sea  smooth.  The 
ships  of  the  mllies  came  xacing  en,  the  men-of-'war 
cleared  for  aeiion,  but  fbasae  was  no  enemy  in  sight. 
Only  a  few  Cossacdcs  kept  pace  witii  the  fleet  from 
Eupatoria;  ihenpart  of  them  galloped  off  towards 
Sebastopol;  ^iWFhile  some,  lying  -flat  on  the  high  ground, 
watched  the  ahipe;  and  an  officer  was  seen,  almost  at  the 
last  moment,  Sketching  tiie  spectacle  before  him.  It  was 
etMant'that'tiie  debarication  would  not  be  opposed. 

The  French,  haye  a  passion  to  be  flrst,  and  where  there 

are  no  pains  <taken  to  disappoint  them,  the  -passion  is 

easfly  gratified.    On  this  oecasion  they  were  first  on 

flhore.     PiBrhaps,  «lthoug^  ^no  pains  had  been  taken  to 

deprife*{h]0m.  of  « little  triumph  they  set  so  much  store 

by,  they  woiild  sot  have  been- first  to  land  on  the  14th 

of  Bepbe/mber,  but  for  a  very  singular  inddent.    As  we 

have  said,  tliere  were  two  bays  or  landing-places.  From 

Qi»  motions  of  Admiral  Lyons,  who  had  chi^^  of  the 

debarkation,  one  would  conclude  that -the  arrangement 

made  oontempkEted  the  landing  of  the  whole  of  the  allied 

fofoe  -in  tlxe  southern  bay.    For  Admiral  Lycms,  in  the 

Aganumnon,  iho  guide  on  that  day,  ran  down  towards 

^  setithem  boy.     All  the  transports  were  following. 

Suddenly,  the  oonsequenees  of  that  night  risit  paid 

to  the  aoene  by  Oanrob^  and  Martimprey,  emd  of  the 

Tiait'to  the  eame  spot  by  the  three  French  steamers  that 

same  mtoming,  were  yisible.    Coloured  buoys  marked 

the  Hmita  -whifih  thelPreQeh  had  assigned  to  themselyes, 

and  those  iimxts  took  in  &»  whole  of  the  southern  bay. 

Admiral    Liyons  stopped  his  ship    short,  and   looked 

utnmd.     While  he  was  meditating,  up  came  Admiral 

Bnmt,  -wit&'theyan  of  the  French,  calling  out  that 

Lyons  was  too  hac  southward.    Then  came  a  French 

offioer  -repeating  the  same  thing.      **  During  this  short 

suspense/'  writes  Oaptain  Mends,  of  the  Agamemnon, 

**  I  oalled  the  attention  of  Sir  Edmund  to  the  approach 

of  the  transports^  and  pointed  out  that  they  would  ikll 


into  confusion,  if  he  did  not  quickly  decide  upon 
his  andiorage,  as  the  Spitfire  and  Triton,  the  two 
steamers  told  off  to  anchor  as  the  points  within  which 
our  flotQla  had  been  instructed  to  bring  up,  were  look- 
ing to  the  Agamemnon  for  position."  It  is  clear  from 
this,  either  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding 
touching  the  diyision  of  the  landing-place,  or  that  the 
French,  with -their  accustomed  arrogance,  had  taken  as 
much  of  the  space  as  they  thought  fit.  That  they  did  lay 
down  buoys  is  manifest  from  the  statement  of  De  Bazan- 
court ;  and  that  these  buoys,  or  one  of  them,  trenched 
upon  the  intended  landing-place  of  the  English,  is  plain 
from  Captain  Mends*  letter,  and  from  a  letter  written  by 
Jjord  Baglan  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  published 
by  Mr.  Kinglake.  Lord  Eaglan  says  that  it  was  settled 
the  landing  should  be  in  Old  Fort  Bay,  that  is,  the 
southern  bay ;  and  **that  a  buoy  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  it  to  mark  the  loft  of  the  French  and  the  right 
of  the  English;  "  but  that  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  found  a 
buoy  placed  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  that  the 
whole  bay  was  thus  engrossed  by  the  French.  "  This 
occasioned  considerable  confusion  and  delay,'*  writes 
Lord  Eaglan;  "the  English  conyoy  haying  followed 
closely  on  the  steps  of  their  leader,  and  got  mixed  with 
the  French  transports ;  but  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  wisely 
resolyed  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  at  once  ordered  the 
troops  'to  land  in  tilie  bay  next  to  the  northward." 
Captain  Mends  declares  that  no  inconyenience  or  delay 
resulted  from  this  French  proceeding.  But  any  one  who 
Teads  the  letters,  written  at  the  time  from  the  Crimea, 
-will  see  that  there  was  great  confusion  and  considerable 
delay — delay  enough  to  enable  a  Frendi  boat  with  a  flag 
to  run  ashore, '  and  thus  gratify  the  national  and  in- 
diyidual  yanity  of  the  Gteuls.  "We  do  not  belieye  that 
any  motiye  ot^er  than  a  resolye  to  haye  enough  room, 
led  to  this  placing  of  the  buoy  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bay.  But  ^Hiateyer  the  motiye,  the  effect  was  the  same. 
Although  the  British  conyoy  had  been  obliged  to  drag 
along  oyer  the  sea  at  a  slow  rate,  because  the  French 
were  slow  and  behind ;  although  the  British  were  the 
quickest  in  running  down  the  coast,  yet  when  it  camo  to 
actual  landing,  they  were  thrown  to  the  rear,  because 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  French  sea-mark  com- 
pelled Admiral  Lyons  to  impro"rise  new  arrangements. 
This  is  the  mystery  of  the  **  buoy." 

The  French  haying  made  these  separate  arrangements 
for  themselyes,  came  down  to  the  landing-place  in 
beautiful  order.  Every  one  was  in  his  place,  because 
the  place  had  been  pointed  out.  The  men-of-war  ranged 
up  nearest  the  beach,  for  they  were  full  of  troops,  and 
the  transports  anchored  outside.  Their  linos  lapped 
oyer  both  ends  of  the  bay  they  had  appropriated,  thus 
edging  off  the  British  conyoy  to  the  northward,  and 
restricting  its  share  of  the  space  near  to  its  own  bay. 
The  consequence  was,  as  Lord  Baglan  wrote,  confusion 
and  delay ;  for,  although  the  British  convoy  was  first 
at  the  point  of  debarkation,  more  than  three  hours  were 
spent  in  rectifying  the  disorder  caused  by  tho  course  the 
French  adopted.  The  transports  had  stoppo'l  for  one 
point.    While  they  should  haye  been  disembarking  the 
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troops,  they  had  to  be  moved  np  to  another,  and  re- 
arranged as  best  they  could.  It  was  of  no  use  to  bring 
down  the  boats  nntil  the  ships  were  freshly  arranged. 
Nor  was  it  found  possible  to  place  them  exactly  in  the 
order  assigned  to  tiiem  by  Captain  Mends.  The  order 
of  sailing  had  been  deranged.  "  The  ships  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "till  the 
whole  affair  reminded  one  of  the  arrangement  of  a  mid- 
shipman's chest,  '  eyerything  uppermost,  and  nothing  at 
hand.*  The  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  anchor- 
ing off  the  enemy's  coast  were  upset  and  disregarded  by 
all."  The  cause  of  this  we  have  seen ;  but  mere  specta- 
tors were,  at  the  time,  ignorant  of  that  cause,  and 
they  laid  the  blame  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  wholly  to  acquit  the  naval  authori- 
ties. In  dealing  with  the  French,  and  perhaps  with  any 
other  allied  nation,  but  with  them  certainly,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  make  the  most  precise  and  definite 
arrangements  on  paper,  but  to  see  that  these  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  departed  from  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
Nothing  should  be  taken  on  trust,  or  left  to  a  liberal 
interpretation ;  for  your  Frenchman  is  certain  to  inter- 
pret an  arrangement  so  as  to  give  him  the  lion's  share 
of  its  advantages.  Admiral  Lyons  placed  too  much 
confidence  in  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  his  Ckdlic  coad- 
jutors. Had  he  sent  a  steamer  to  reconnoitre  in  com- 
pany wi19i  the  French  steamers,  the  mischief  would  have 
been  avoided,  for  it  would  have  been  easy  to  adjust  the 
claims  to  the  sea  space;  and  once  adjusted  and  properly 
marked  out,  the  fleets  and  convoys  would  have  been 
brought  up  in  order  within  their  assigned  limits. 

As  it  happened,  the  French  convoy  and  men-of-war 
came  up,  while  ours  were  involved  in  conftision — a  con- 
fusion whidi  De  Bazancourt,  official  historian,  has  the 
frankness  to  admit,  was  caused  ''by  a  change  in  the 
plans  agreed  upon."  By  half-past  eight  o'clock,  on  that 
brilliant  morning,  iiiey  had  lowered  a  boat,  in  which 
General  Oanrobert  aiid  half  a  dozen  soldiers  entered, 
landed  them,  run  up  a  flag,  and  saluted  it  with  cries  of 
"  Vive  VEmpermr .' "  In  an  hour  and  a  half  there  were 
6,000  Frenchmen  on  the  strip  of  beach  between  the  sea 
and  a  little  salt  lake.  Whereas,  at  ten  o'clock  we  had 
landed  Sir  G^rge  Brown  and  General  Airey  (who  had 
succeeded  Lord  de  Eos  as  Quartermaster-General), 
Lieutenant  Vesey,  of  the  Britannia,  and  a  company  of 
the  7th,  under  Colonel  Yea,  or  of  the  23rd,  under 
Colonel  Lysons,  for  the  honour  is  claimed  for  each. 
After  this  period  the  operation  of  landing  went  on  with 
speed  and  regularity.  The  French  skirmishers  were 
already  stretching  away  to  the  east  and  south,  and  the 
beach  was  alive  with  battalions,  forming  up  and  march- 
ing off  to  the  table  land  above.  During  the  process  of 
landing  a  little  dramatic  incident  occurred,  whidi 
nearly  ended  in  the  capture  of  Sir  George  Brown. 
There  was  on  the  cliff,  between  the  French  and  English, 
a  look-out  party  of  Cossacks,  eagerly  scanning  the  im- 
mense mass  of  ships  and  the  shoals  of  boats  now  rush- 
ing towards  the  shore.  The  officer  who  commanded 
them  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  red  diff,  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  he  appeared  to  be  sketching  or  making  notes. 


while  his  men  capered  hither  and  thither  on  their  shaggy 
ponies,  and  flourished  their  spears.  Suddenly  one  of 
them  caught  sight  of  a  cocked  hat  visible  above  the 
slope  leading  frt)m  the  cliff  to  the  beach.  He  pointed 
it  out  to  the  officer,  who  rose,  mounted,  and,  with  his 
men,  stealthily  approached  the  invisible  owner  of  .the 
hat— a  tempting  prize.  It  was  Sir  Gborge  Brown,  who 
had  come  up  from  the  beach  to  reconnoitre.  The 
Cossacks  saw  him,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  Luckily 
for  him,  some  one  had  directed  a  picket  of  Fusiliers  to 
follow  the  venturesome  general,  and  when  the  Cossacks, 
who  could  not  see  the  escort  down  the  slope,  made  a 
dash  at  their  prisoner,  they  no  sooner  saw  him  run  than 
t&ey  saw  also  the  Fusiliers,  who  opened  fire  and  drove 
them  off.  All  this,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  was  visible  from 
the  ships,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  excitement  of  the 
scene. 

The  operation  of  landing  went  on  all  day.    When 
once  begun,  the  ample  supply  of  boats  in  ^e  Briti^ 
fleet  enabled  the  infiEuitry  to  be  put  on  shore  with  great 
rapidity.    The  sailors  worked  vdth  such  good- will  that 
they  were  the  admiration  of  all.    They  helped  the  men 
into  the  boats,  they  rowed  them  ashore,  they  tenderly 
assisted  them  from  the  boats  to  the  beach.    Some  were 
half,  some  wholly,  naked ;  and,  standing  in  the  surf, 
they  handed,  and  sometimes  carried,  the  men  to  the  firm 
land.  Beady  for  anything,  if  a  gun  stuck  in  the  shingle, 
half  a  dozen  tars  seized  the  wheels  and  ran  it  up  on  to  the 
hard  sand.    And  so  all  day,  with  unflagging  energy, 
they  plied  between  the  stnuid  and  the  ships,  and  de- 
served the  praise  they  won.    As  soon  as  a  regiment  had 
disembarked,  they  were  formed ;  and  as  soon  as  an  entire 
brigade  had  come  ashore,  it  was  arranged  in  what  are 
called  contiguous  columns  of  battalions,  that  is,  eadi 
battalion  formed  a  column,  vdth  the  front  of  a  company, 
and  each  column  stood  six  paces  frtnn  its  neighbour. 
The  Bifles  had  gone  early  to  the  front,  atdrting  and 
rounding  Lake  Kamishli,  and  occupying  two  villages  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain — BagaUi,  on  the  right  front,  that  is, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  lake ;  and  Kamishli  to  the  north- 
east.   These  were  the  guards  of  the  whole,  and  und^ 
their  protection  the  brigades  and  divisions  fbrmed  on  the 
beach,  and  marched  upwards  to  the  table  land.    At  a 
safe  distance  from  the  outermost  lines    of  the  allies, 
Cossack  outposts  were  visible,  sitting  motionless  on  their 
ponies,  with  uplifted  spears,  mere  speoks  on  the  vast 
plain,  like  the  countless  tumuli  and  the  wdndmiUs.    The 
Cossacks  were  the  sole  evidence  on  shore  that  an  enemy 
was   near.     But  down  tha    coast  a  few  miles  three 
steamers  were  shelUng  a  small  Bussian  camp,  the  sound 
of  the  great  guns  being  audible  on  the  beach  at  Kamishlii 
and  the  smoke  and  other  signs  being  Tisible  three  or 
four  miles  out  at  sea. 

Between  one  and  two  the  French  had  put  ashore  their 
1st  and  2nd  divisions  of  inf&ntry,  and  had  posted  them 
on  the  plain ;  the  1st  on  the  right  next  to  the  sea,  the 
2nd  on  its  left,  both  to  the  south  of  the  small  salt  lake 
which  figures  in  the  French,  but  not  in  the  EngUfih 
maps.  It  was  not  imtil  sunset  that  the  3rd  division 
had  reached  the  shore,  and  inarched  up  on  the  left  of 
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ilie  2nd ;  while  tiie  4th  dirision,  sont  to  make  a  d^non- 
BtntiQn  off  the  mouth  of  the  Kateha,  wae  slowly  aeoeiui- 
ing  the  coast  towards  Old  fVert,  -where  it  arriyed  the  next 
day.    Tet,  early  in  tiie  aflemoon,  Marshal  St.  Araaud, 
who  had  just  landed,  officially  informed  Lord  Baglan 
that  he  had  "  the  whole"  of  his  in£uitry  adiore.    That 
was  incorrect,  as  is  evident  from  the    ofi&oial  papers 
iasaed  by  the  Frendi  War  Department,  on  whidi  we 
hKW  based  our  statement.    By  three  o'doak,  although 
they  began  so  late,  the  BritLs^  had  landed  three  com- 
plete divisions— ^e  Ist,  2nd,  and  light,  two  batteries  in 
a  state  fit  to  go  into  action,  and  a  squadron  of  Hussars. 
By  sunset  we  had  landed  2S,700  men,  and  nineteen  guns 
ready  fbr  action.     The  strength  of  the  three  French 
divisions  landed  on  the  14th  was,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
25,135  men.    Six  weeks  had  elapsed ;  the  cholera  had 
been  most  destructive,  especially  during  the  mardi  into 
&e  Dobrudsoha.  Fixing  the  loss  from  death  and  invalid- 
iog  at  the  low  figure  of  5,000  men,  we  shall  see  that  the 
force  landed  on  the  14th  could  not  have  exceeded  20,000. 
The  official  report  states  that  they  landed  fifty-nine  gxms, 
all  horsed ;    but  the  reports  at  the  time  stated  that  the 
horses  fbr-tiiose  guns  had  only  been  partially  landed. 

In  the  aftemocm  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  rain 
to  fidL  The  Burf  increased,  and  the  operation  of  landing 
artillery  and  horses  became  first  dangerous,  and  then 
impractioaUe.  Some  horses  went  overboei^  in  spite  of 
"QiB  assiduity  of  the  seamen,  and  some  boats  laden  with 
gonswere  obliged  to  return  to  the  first  ship  that  would 
reoQEve  them,  on  board.  The  BriMsh  army  landed  without 
tents ;  but  the  space  devoted  to  the  Frendi  was  white 
with  the  lit£le  tenU  <Fabri  which  the  French  soldiers 
oerry  wherever  they  go.  Towards  sunset  the  rain  fell 
oontinuoualy ,  and  soon  the  earth  was  soaked  with  water, 
and  the  hoUows  filled  with  it.  Lord  Bi^;lan  landed  in 
the  afternoon,  and  immediately  rode  forth  to  inspect 
the  wh(^  position  and  its  outposts  on  all  sides,  and  he 
did  not  return  from  this  duty  till  eight  o'clock.  When 
night  Ml,  the  troops  lay  down  upon  the  deluged  ground, 
and  passed  their-first  nightwith  rain  streanung  on  them 
ftom  aboye,  and  mud  around  them  below.  Officers  were 
not  better  jshedtered  than  men,  and  he  thought  himself 
lucky  who  found  a  bed  under  a  country  cart.  It  was  a 
aeveire  trial  for  our  troops,  and  its  eflBBctswere  visible  on 
the  sick  list  next  morning. 

Indeed,  the  &tal  cholera  had  not  been  left  behind  at 
Varna.  The  white  sheet  and  slung  ^ot  were  seen  on  the 
sides  of  many  a  transport  during  the  voyage ;  and  the 
soldier  who  had  come  so  £eu*  to  fight  and  endure,  per- 
haps to  die  in  battle,  met  another  doom,  and  swathed  in 

**  Hii  heavy-shotted  hammock  shroudf 
Dripped  in  his  vasl  and  wandering  grare.** 

Some  hundreds,  as  the  ships  drew  up  opposite  Lake 
Kamiahli,  w^ere  too  ill  to  b6  moved  from  their  berths; 
and  ere  sunset,  those  who  had  landed  were  bearing 
back  to  the  boats  new  victims  to  cholera,  or  interring 
corpees  on.  the  Crimean  sands.  We  have  already  seen 
how  defectiTe  was  the  land  transport.  That  deprived 
the  men  of  their  tents.  But  there  was  another  branch  of 
militaiy  service  equally  undared  for.    The  medical  men 


were  few,  the  mediccd  stores  were  scanty,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  ship  suitably  fitted  lor  the  z^eception  of  the 
sick.  It  was  a  dreadful  ovmnght.  The  siek  were 
carried  to  the  beach,  wh»^,  as  no  arrangements  had 
been  made,  they  lay  for  hours  on  the  damp  semd,  and 
then  were  packed  in  one  transput  The  Kangaroo 
received  1 ,500  men  in  all  stages  of  diBorder.  AU.day  on 
the  15th  she  lay  off  the  shore  with  this  paimful  freight; 
and  as  her  oi^>tain  declined  to  proceed,  at  the  last 
moment  some  were  transferred  to  other  ships  going  to 
Scutari.  This  was  the  first  trial  and  the  first  laihire  of 
the  medical  department,  not  from  any  £eiult  of  its  own, 
but  becaxiee  the  service  was  stinted,  and  the  sad  con- 
tingency of  sickness  had  beoi  overlooked.  1^  was  the 
first,  but  not  the  last.  There  were  many  mare  in 
reserve. 

The  armies  lay  four  days  in  position  off  the.points  of 
debarkation.  Baoh  day  ^ere  was  work  enough  to  be 
done  in  oompletiEng  the  operation  of  landing.  Ontheldtli 
the  wind  blew  heavily  en  shore,  and  sent  a  rough  surf 
dashing  over  ihe  shiogle  and  sand.     But,  later  in  the 


day,  the  wind  went  down  a  little,  and  the  British  were 
enabled  to  put  on  shore  more  gunsand  the  greater  pai-t 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  French  laxuded  more  guns  and 
their  4th  division.  Lord  Bag^aa  also  went  on  shore,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  on  a  rimng  ground.  Mod 
rode  round  the  outposts  as  before.  The  men  and  offioers 
dlept  onoe  more  in  the  open  air.  They  made  beds  of 
fern  and  lavender ;  but,  although  the  zam  did  not  .de- 
scend in  steady  streams,  a  heavy  dew  saturated  beds,  and 
blankets,  and  kits.  On  the  16th  the  tents  were  landed, 
in  the  hope  that  transport  for  them  could  beibiind  in 
the  country.  It  was  not  found,  and  bH  the  tents  ware 
taken  on  shipbeard  hefore  the  anny  marohed. 

And  why  could  not  transput  be  found  P  "When  the 
allies  first  landed,  the  country  pec^e,  simple  £uiners 
and  diepherds,  quiet  and  inoffensive,  came  into  the 
camp ;  and,  as  ih&y  had  done  at  Eiquitoria,  broi^t 
fowls,  and  eggs,  and  sheep,  and  were  glad  to  sell  them. 
They  also  were  willing  to  let  out  their  caxis  and 
bullooks.  According  to  the  Britiah  system,  these  men 
were  well  treated  and  well  paid.  Wellington,  even  in 
France,  could  always  secure  a  well-suppHed  market, 
and  even  transport,  by  treating  the  peojde  dvilly  and 
paying  them  welL  So  it  would  have  been  here.  But  the 
French  act  on  a  d^ierent  system.  If  they  do  not  per- 
mit, they  connive  at  plundering ;  not  only  plundering 
by  marauders  for  their  own  individual  behoof,  but 
plundering  by  armed  and  authorised  bodies.  It  is 
allowed  in  all  countries  that  stores  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  your  enemy  are  good  prize.  You  may, 
by  the  strict  rules  of  war,  take  private  property,  if  you 
need  it.  Tet,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  prudent  to  respect 
private  property ;  or,  if  you  take  it,  to  pay  for  it.  The 
French  took  both  alike.  On  going  his  rounds  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  Lord  Baglan  learned  that  a  body 
of  Zouaves  had  entered  and  plundered  the  village  of 
Baigaili,  within  ^e  British  Hues,  and  had  even  abused 
the  villagers,  men  and  women.  Of  coureo  a  speedy 
end  was  put  to  such  brutalities.    At  the  same  timo» 
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Captain  de  Moleyns,  with  a  squadron  of  Spahis,  went 
oat  of  the  French  camp,  and  returned  driving  before 
him  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  a  few  camels,  a  number 
of  arabas,  or  country  carts,  and  a  group  of  natives,  the 
captives  of  his  spearmen.    The  effect  of  these  predatory 
forays  was  to  reduce  to  a  Tninimum  the  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  animate  and  inanimate,  to  be  derived  from  the 
country.    It  is  true  that  the  Cossacks,  now  in  greater 
force,  were  hovering  aroimd  the  army,  and  that  by  day 
and  night  the  signs  of  their  handiwork  were  visible  in 
blazing  ricks  and  homesteads ;  but  they  could  not  have 
prevented  the  Tartars  from  coming  in,  nor  did  they  pre- 
vent our  soldiers  firom  seizing  the  stores  of  Government 
grain  at,Sak.  They  served,  however,  to  scare  the  people 
and  cut  off  our  supplies.     While  these  Zouaves  and 
Spahis  were  ravaging  the  villages,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  Turks,  who  had  landed  on  the  loth  and  16th,  "  the 
much-abused  Turks,  remained  quietly  in  their  well- 
ordered  camp,  living  contentedly  on  the  slender,  rations 
supplied  from  their  fleet."    Nevertheless,  the  Commis- 
sary-General, by  aid  of  military  force   and  money, 
managed  to  get  together  about  350  country  wagons, 
with  bullocks  and  drivers,  for  the  supply  of  the  British 
section  of  the  invading  army. 

The  operation  of  landing  occupied  four  entire  days, 
and  the  flfth  was  spent  in  terminating  the  preparations 
for  the  march.  The  4th  British  division,  und^r  Sir 
George  Cathcart,  except  two  battalions,  arrived  and 
were  put  ashore.  The  French  landed  26,500  men,  72 
guns,  and  a  few  Spahis.  The  Turks  landed  7,000  men, 
all  in£Eintry,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  their  field 
artillery.  The  British  landed  26,800  men,  including 
2,100  artillerymen,  60  guns,  and  1,100  horsemen.  The 
total  force  was,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  61,000 
men  and  132  guns.  The  French  force  consisted  of  four, 
divisions,  under  Canrobert,  Bosquet,  Prince  Napoleon, 
and  Forey.  The  Turks  were  under  Selim  Pasha.  The 
English  army  was  composed  as  follows : —  . 

Light  Division,  Sib  George  Brown. — 1st  Brigade, 
7th,  33rd,  23rd,  Brigadier  Codrington;  2nd  Brigade, 
19th,  88th,  77th,  Brigadier  Buller;  2nd  Battalion  Eifle 
Brigade. 

1st  Division,  The  Duke  of  Cambetoge.  —  Ist 
Brigade,  Grenadier,  Fusilier,  and  Coldstream  Guards, 
Brigadier  Bentinck;  2nd  Brigade,  42nd,  93rd,  79th 
Highlanders,  Brigadier  Colin  Campbell. 

2nd  Division,  Sib  db  Lacy  Evans. — 1st  Brigade, 
41st,  47th,  49th,  Brigadier  Adams ;  2nd  Brigade,  30th, 
55th,  95th,  Brigadier  J.  Pennefather. 

3rd  Division,  Sib  E.  England.— Ist  Brigade,  4th, 
50th,  38th,  Brigadier  J.  Campbell;  2nd  Brigade,  1st, 
44th,  28th,  Brigadier  Eyre. 

4th  Division,  Sir  G.  Cathcart.— 1st  Brigade,  20th, 
57th,  Bifle  Brigade  1st  Battalion,  50th,  Brigadier  Goldie 
(who,  with  d7tii,  had  jQot  arrived) ;  2nd  Brigade,  21st, 
^3rd,  46th,  Brigadier  Torrens. 

Cavalry,    The    Earl    of    Litoan.  —  4th    Light 
Dragoons,  8th  and  11th  Hussars,  13th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  17th  Lancers,  Brigadier  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 
Artillery,     Colonel     Strangways.       Engineers, 


Brigadier  Tyldexu  A^jtitant  -  General,  Estoouit; 
Quartermaster-General,  Airey;  Commander-in-Ohief, 
Lord  Baglan.  [Sir  John  Burgoyne  seems  to  haye 
been  a  sort  of  adviser  to  the  Commander-in-Ghiefl] 

The   French  preparations  were  completed  by  the 
morning  of  the  18th.    They  had  hx  less  to  land  than 
the  British.    The  weather  was  no  real  obstacle  to  the 
landing  of  infantry,  or  even  of  stores ;  but  it  materially 
delayed  the  debarkation  of  the  horses;  and  indepen- 
dently  of  the   artillery  and  baggage   animals,  and 
chargers  for  the  staff  of  all  the  divisions  and  brigades, 
the  English  had  to  land  1,100  troop  horses.    In  spite 
of  his  knowledge  of  all  these  facts.  Marshal  St.  Amand 
grew  impatient  of  the  delay.    He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
start  on  the  17  th,  but  his  own  preparations  were  not 
then  complete,  and  he  next  fixed  on  the  18th,  regokking 
his  views  solely  by  his  ability  to  move,  and  taking  no 
account  of  the  hindrances  necessarily  besetting  the 
English  army.    No  doubt  it  was  important  to  hasten 
onwards,  but  more  important  to  move  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  would  preserve  both  armies  from  disaster. 
On  the  18th,  Marshal  St.  Amaud  took  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  steps  he  had  yet  taken.    He  uttered  a 
threat.    He  had  sailed  from  Baljik  without  consulting 
or  waiting  for  Lord  Baglan.    On  the  18th  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife — **  I  have  just  written  to  Lord 
Baglan  to  say  that  I  cannot  wait  any  longer,  Imd  that 
I  shall  issue  my  orders  for  marching  at  seven  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning — ^nothing  shall  stop  me  any  more," 
This  was  a  very  arrogant  thing  to  do.     Marshal  St 
Amaud,  if  the  English  had  not  been  ready,  could  not 
have  fulfilled  his  threat,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  and  the 
Eussians  had  numerous  squadrons.    But  it  so  happened 
that  the  English  devoted  the  18th  to  preparations  for 
marching  the  next  morning.    Lord  Baglan  had  ordered. 
with  reluctance — transport  not  being  forthcoming— the 
embarkation  of  the  tents,  and  even  of  the  knapsacks  of 
the  infentry.    Small  portions  of  the  kit  of  each  man 
were  rolled  in  his  great  coat  and  blanket,  and  strapped  on 
to  his  back.    This  was  done  to  lighten  Ids  load,  as  the 
whole  of  the  troops  were  sickly  and  weak.     But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  men  did  not  sufifer  more  from 
want  of  their  full  kits  than  they  would  have  suffered 
from  the  weight  of  the  burden.    Had  the  ^jngliah  not 
been  ready.  Marshal  St.  Amaud's  resolutaon  would  have 
been  tested.    But  they  were,  and  the  order  was  issued. 

The  troops  arose  from  their  damp  beds  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  19th,  and  paraded  in  marching  order. 
Much  time  was  still  spent  in  accommodatiiig^  the  bag- 
gage and  stores  of  so  many  thousands  to  the  limited 
number  of  carts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oonunissariat. 
Everything  not  indispensable  in  a  military  x^int  of 
view  was  left  behind.    There  was  so  muoh  scattered  on 
the  beach,  that  Sir  Qeorge  Cathcart  had  to  part,  with  his 
only  brigadier,  Torrens — for  (Joldie  had  not  arrived — ^and 
also  part  of  his  division ;  and  Lord  Lucan  had  to  detach 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons   from  his  weak  brigade  o{ 
cavalry  to  guard  the  beach,  and  see  all  the  stores,  and 
tents,  and  baggage  safely  on  ship-board.     Time  wore 
on,  the  sun  was  high  in  the  cloudless  heaTens  before  the 
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word  was  giren  to  more.  It  was  about  nine  o'dock. 
Marshal  St  Amaud,  according  to  the  Prench  writers, 
had  then  been  two  boors  on  the  march. 

The  positions  taken  up  by  the  allies  at  Old  Port, 
dotennined  tb^  positions  on  the  line  of  marcb.  The 
French,  by  landing  to  tbe  soutb,  were  of  necessity  next 
to  the  sea ;  tbat  is,  on  tbe  rigbt — tbe  place  of  bonour  in 
the  line.  It  bad  prdbably  been  arranged  beforehand 
that  ia  tbe  morcb  to  Sebastopol  tbey  sbould  derive  all 
the  protection  they  could  £h>m  tbe  sea,  because  tbey  bad 
no  cavalry.  Be  tbat  as  it  may,  tbey  took  up  a  position 
witb  their  rigbt  resting  on  the  sea,  and  tbeir  lef  b  on 


well  as  moving  on  tbe  sbortest  line,  the  Prench  were 
able  to  be  first  again  in  position  on  tbe  Bulganak. 

Tbe  nature  of  the  operation  determined  the  order  of 
march.  In  warfSure,  an  army  about  to  act  on  tbe 
offensive  selects  wbat  is  called  a  base  of  operations ; 
that  is,  a  fortified  or  otberwise  secure  spot,  where  its 
magazines  of  all  sorts  can  be  formed,  wbence  it  derives 
its  stores,  upon  wbich,  in  case  of  reverse,  it  can  fall 
back.  Tbe  line  from  this  base  to  the  object  aimed  at  is 
called  tbe  line  of  operation.  As  tbe  army  advances 
from  its  base,  it  is  usually  obliged  to  guard  its  com- 
munications witb  tbat  base,  or  occupy  and  subdue  so 


JLDMIAAL  DUKDAS. 


the  right  of  tbe  English  anny.  Lord  Baglan's  force 
took  tbe  loft,  or  outermost  flank,  probably  because  be 
oofDlddiBpose  of  a  brigade  of  light  horse.  His  outposts, 
as  a  matter  of  oourse^  extended  ftr  inland,  and  the  front 
of  his  diviisiozi  was  bent  towards  tbe  north-east  Tbe 
limit  of  the  march  was  tbe  Bulgan^,  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant.  Bat  whereas,  in  order  to  reach  it,  the 
French  movod  along  tbe  inner  or  sbortest  line,  the 
^g^ish  marched  on  the  outer  or  longest  line,  having  to 
>Urt  from  a  point  not  less  than  a  mile  in  rear  of  tbe 
French  left,  and  having  at  least  a  mile  in  addition  at 
the  other  extrenuty  to  march  before  tbey  could  range  up 
in  line.  So  that,  a3  will  be  seen,  by  starting  fii^,  as 
173.— Njnr  Si&ies. 


much  of  the  country  on  each  side  as  leaves  the  great 
roads  free  from  molestation.  ^  But  on  landing  in  the 
Crimea,  the  allies  bad  no  base  exc^t  Constantinople, 
communication  witb  which  lay  safe  and  secure  across 
tbe  Black  Sea.  Tbe  shipping  formed  an  intermediate 
base,  and  a  movable  one;  so  that  the  generals  did  not 
need  to  create,  at  this  stage  of  the  invasion,  a  place  of 
arms  and  supplies  in  the  Crimea.  When  they  left 
Kamishli,  tbey  left  it  absolutely  never  to  return,  tmless 
driven  back.  The  fleet  moving  parallel  with  tbe  armies, 
supplied  and  supported  them,  and  provided  them  with 
means  of  re-embarking,  and  retreating  over  tbe  sea 
from  any  point  on  tbe  coast  accessible  to  boats.    This 
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being  so,  the  allies  in  the  march  towards  tiieir  object, 
Sebastopol,  had  no  fears  for  their  oommimicatkms,  and 
had  only  to  more  in  such  an  order  as  gaye  ftdl  security 
for  the  time  being.  They  therefore  marched  in  a 
formation  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  fight  at 
any  moment. 

The  French  adopted  a  formation  derived  from  Marebal 
Bugeaud.  They  name  it  a  lozenge  or  diamond  Scheion, 
somewhat  like  this  sketch  :^ 

1st  Dhriskw. 

a 

0^  n        Ra-m   Artillery,  i 

=  y      B«g.s«.  *«.      IJ  a  IJ 

Turks. 

D 

Q     Q 

(] 

4th  Division. 

The  1st  division  formed  the  point,  the  jA  and  8rd  1li« 
two  sides,  and  the  Turks  and  4th  the  i««r«  The  1st  and 
4th  were  in  themselves  arranged  in  loaeogo  ih«pe;  th« 
2nd  and  3rd  in  two  parallel  ooltmrns  of  brigades.  The 
artillery  of  each  division  marched  in  the  tpaoe  endosed 
by  the  columns,  and  the  large  spaoe  in  the  oentse  of  the 
formation  was  devoted  to  the  reserre  artOlery,  the 
baggage,  and  other  impediments.  Thus,  the  warlike 
madiine  was  complete  and  eelf-snstaming,  and  able  to 
form  a  front  of  battle  in  any  direction.  Around  all 
marched  the  skirmishers.  In  this  order  the  French  army, 
flanked  by  the  fleet,  approached  the  Bnlganftk. 

The  English  array  was  for  simpler.  Two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  the  11th  and  13th,  under  Lord  Cardigan, 
followed  by  rifle  skirmishers  and  their  supports,  led  the 
way.  Then  came  the  main  body  in  two  grand  columns, 
witii  the  guns  on  the  right  of  the  divisions  to  which  they 
belonged.  Those  columns  consisted  of  the  Light  and 
1st  Divisions  on  the  left,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  on  the 
right.  They  wore  formed  in  what  is  called  a  doable 
column  of  companies  from  the  centre  of  divisions ;  that 
is,  the  left  company  of  the  right  brigade  and  the  right 
company  of  the  lefk  brigade  formed  the  head  of  the 
column,  the  other  companies  taking  the  same  order  in 
succession ;  so  liiat,  as  the  object  was  to  secure  the  left 
or  exposed  flank  of  the  combined  army,  by  simply 
wheelhig  the  companies  of  the  left  brigade  to  the  left,  i^ 
line  of  battle  could  be  instantiy  formed  to  that  flank. 
The  baggage  and  reserve  ammunition  followed  the  3rd 
division,  that  is  in  rear  of  the  right  colnmn,  while  the 
4th  division  closed  the  Ime  of  march.  One  regiment  of 
cavalry  rode  on  the  left  flank,  on  a  line  with  the  head  of 
the  Light  Division,  and  One  in  rear,  on  a  line  with  the 
4th  Division ;  while  the  rivulet  of  skirmishera  covering 


the  front  trickled  along  ^  left  flank,  and  brought  tq)^ 
rear.    Tkus-* 


18th  L.D. 


11th  a 

iZr 


^L    1/ 1   Light  ■ 


lat. 


17th   rV     4th. 


2nd. 


3id. 


Baggage,  &c 


Li  this  order  the  English  army  moved  on.    Spectators 
(and  there  were  some)  were  filled  with  admiration  as  the 
deep  red  columns,  tipped  with  a  shimmer  of  light,  re- 
flected from  the  bayonets,  swept  over  the  grassy  plains. 
The  day  was  bright  and  hot,  the  breeze  fresh  and  soft, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  the  trampling  of  tens  of  thousands 
on  the  Orimean  steppe  so  bruised  the  herbage  that  a 
delicious  fragrance  filled  the  air.    Li  spite  of  the  piteous 
sights  that  haunted  the  rear— wearied  men,  and  men  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  corpses  lying  by  the  way— the 
q)eotaele  from  the  little  hills  was  one  most  grand  and 
imposing.    Some  there  were,  among  the  chiefr,  who  had 
of  yore  seen  such  a  mass  of  power ;  but  none  of  the 
yonnger  generations  had  erer  before  beheld  upwards  of 
20,000  bayonets  gleaming  ia  the  sun,  and  not  collected 
for  parade,  but  for  the  actual  and  dread  business  of  war. 
So  over  the  vndulating  st^ype,  becoming  less  and  less  as 
it  moved  altogether,  but  remnning  still   mighty,  the 
British  army  dosed  np  to  the  Bulganfik,  and  found 
themselves  in  the  presenoe  of  the  enemy. 

The  Frsndiy  as  we  have  mdd^  were,  the  first  to  cross 
the  BnlgsBl^    When  our  troops  erne  up,  the  Prench 
had  halted  in  position  and  were  at  rest.     But  it  was  our 
lot  to  fire  the  first  gun.    The  divisions  were  crossing  the 
river  when  the  Cossacks  showed  themselves  on  the  slope 
which  asosnds  from  its  bank.    The  cavalry  were  ordered 
to  look  after  Hufxa ;  and  as  ILey  retired  over  the  ridge, 
Lord  Cardigan  followed.    As  he  descended  into  the  next 
valley,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  tolerably 
strong  force  of  horsemen.    The  skirmishers  on  each  side 
began  firing;   but,  as  the  Cossacks  did  not  come  on, 
Lord  Lucan  ordered  our  squadrons  to  retire  alternately. 
Suddenly  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  horse-artillery^ 
and  kept  it  up  pretty  smartly  upon  the  British,  now 
halted'-'WaitiBg  for  the  guns.     They  had  not  to  wait 
long,  for  over  the  ridge  came  bounding  Maude's  troop 
of  horse-artillery.     Famous  for  rapidity,  our  gunners 
instantly  came  into  action,  and  lepHed  to  the  enemy 
with  such  spirit  and  accuracy  that  the  Hussians  quickly 
ceased  firing,  and  sheered  off  over  the  next  ridge.    By 
this  time  tiie  Bifles  and  part  of  the  leadings  divisions  had 
crowned  tiie  ridge  in  rear  of  our  cavalry  ;  and  our  horse- 
men, with  a  loss  of  five  wounded,  and  the  g^uns  together 
with  the  infantry,  returned  to  the  position  on  the  Bul- 
ganak,  where  they  rested  for  the  night.     The  Eussians 
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were  a  reconnoitring  party,  strong  in  infantry,  wliich 
kept  out  of  sight  The  cayalry  present  could,  not  haye 
been  less  than  2,000.  Some  of  them  yisited  the  French, 
but  were  driven  off  by  the  artillery.  So  ended  the  first 
day's  march.  The  allies  biyouaoked  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Bulgan&t ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  flank 
attack,  the  English  divisions  again  fa/oed.  to  the  eastward, 
that  is,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  line  of  march. 
Vedettes  and  sentries  were  out,  and  fires  lighted,  and 
within  the  guardian  circle  slept  the  wearied  troops. 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 

The  AIBw  on  the  Balc»nlk--Coiifei«Doe  between  lUnlMl  SL  ArnAod  and 
Lord  Raglan— DeUyi  on  the  20th— The  Annie*  march— Their  Order— 
The  Russian  Army— Prince  MenachikofTs  Tactics— The  Position  of  the 
Alma— Its  Strength  and  Weaknesa— The  Troops  to  hold  it— How 
Placed  — Adranee  of  the  Allies— The  Fleet  opens  fire— Bosqaet 
aaccnds  the  Cliff— The  Allies  prepare  to  Attack— The  Advance  of 
Canrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon— The  English  under  Fire— Their  Order 
— Roaqaet  and  Canrobert  reinforced  by  Forey— Russian  Counter 
Xonrtments— They  bring  up  a  hnge  Column,  and  Confront  the  French 
— ^Lord  Raglan  strikea  into  the  Fight— Adranoe  of  the  Light  and  2nd 
DiTlsionfr— SoTere  Russian  Fire— Passage  of  the  River- The  Fight  for 
the  Great  Battery— Its  Capture— Lord  Raglan's  Ride— He  appears  on 
Sosrian  Oroond— Orders  Two  Ouns  to  be  brought  up— Aspect  of  the 
Battle— The  Onarda— Backwardness  of  thdr  Chief— They  cross  the 
River—Lord  Raglan's  Two  Guns— Effect  of  their  Fire— Evans's  ready 
Skill— Advanoo  of  the  Guards— Ught  Division  driven  firom  Uie  Cap> 
tured  Battery— Colin  Campbell's  Words— The  Guards  Re-take  the 
Battery— The  F^nch  Storm  the  Telegraph  Hiil— Retreat  of  the 
Ruealan  Army— No  Pursuit— Why— Loss  of  the  Troops  on  both  Sides 
—Reflections  on  the  Battle— On  the  Conduct  of  Lord  Raglan. 

The  allies,  when  in  position  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Bulganltk,  could  not  see  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  be- 
cause a  ridge,  the  same  oyer  which  the  Bussian  cavalry 
reooBxiaissanoe  had  come,  and  which  concealed  itsin- 
ffuitry  supports,  intenrened,  and  dosed  the  prospect  in 
tiiat  direction.  It*  was  from  the  frequent  watch  kept 
up  by  the  nayal  officers  of  both  nations,  from  the  tops  of 
their  ships,  that  the  two  generals  acquired  their  know- 
ledge of  the  proximity  of  the  Bussiaa  army  in  position. 
The  Bussian  adranee  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  only 
sliowed  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for  them :  and  as 
these  troops  appeared  on  our  left  front,  and  as  when  they 
retired  the  Cossacks  hoyered  at  a  distance  in  that  direc- 
tioo ;  and,  moreoyer,  as  a  measure  of  wise  precaution. 
Lord  Baglan  directed  Ids  divisions  to  change  their  front 
to  the  left,  that  is,  to  the  eastward.  The  result  of  this 
moyeanent  was  that,  while  the  French  still  fSeused  towards 
the  position  of  the  Alma,  one-half  the  English  army 
was  posted  with  its  front  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
march.  As  a  matter  of  course,  picquets  were  thrown  out 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  line,  and  on  its  left  flank, 
the  right  being  protected  by  the  sea-shore.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  remark  that  there  was  an  interval  between^ 
the  left  of  the  French  and  the  light  of  the  English. 
This  disposition  of  the  forces,  rendered  expedient  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  enemy  so  strong  in  cavalry,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  the  next 

Dmiog  the  evening,  Tifarshal  St  Amaud  visited  Lord 
Baglan^  whose  head-quarters  were  in  a  post-house  on 


the  Bulganlik.  What  passed  at  this  interview  is  pain- 
fully uncertain.  It  is  said  that  the  French  marshal 
brought  with  him  a  plan  for  attacking  a  position  he  had 
not  seen;  that  he  proposed  to  turn  both  flanks;  one 
division  of  Ids  own  army  and  the  Turks  sweeping  round 
the  Bussian  left,  and  the  whole  of  the  English  round 
their  right,  while  the  remainder  of  the  French  fell  upon 
and  demolished  the  centre.  It  is  said  also  that  Lord 
Baglan  did  not  assent  to  or  dissent  fi*om  this  plan,  yet 
that  the  French  marshal  left  with  an  impression  that  it 
was  to  be  executed !  About  the  latter  there  is  no  doubt. 
How  he  came  by  the  impression,  one  can  never  know ; 
but  this  one  can  know,  that  Lord  Baglan  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  Marshal  St.  Amaud  to  leave  him  with  any 
doubts  on  his  mind.  He  ought  to  have  distinctly  ex- 
plained that  he  could  assent  to  no  plan  until  he  knew 
what  was  to  be  attacked.  He  ought  to  have  said  in 
plain  language — and  he  could  use  plain  lang^uage — that 
the  plan  of.  a  battle  must  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  enemy's  position,  the  number  of  troops  by 
which  it  was  held,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
distributed.  The  allied  commanders  were  seven  miles 
from  the  enemy.  Neither  had  seen  him,  nor  Ids  posi- 
tion, nor  how  he  held  Ids  position.  There  were  no 
grounds  for  a  plan,  except  such  as  had  been  obtained 
by  the  officers  of  the  fleet  Under  these  circumstances 
the  proceeding  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  was  absurd ;  and 
in  plain,  but  polite  language,  he  should  have  been  told 
so.  What  was  said  to  him,  no  one  can  know ;  but  he 
returned  to  his  camp,  and  issued  orders  based  on  the 
plan  he  had  presented,  and  the  next  morning  he  caused 
them  to  be  partially  executed.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the 
conduct  of  the  English  army,  that  Lord  Baglan  had  not 
assented  to  the  monstrous  plan  of  the  French  marshal ; 
and  that,  with  one  exception,  he  had  determined  to  bo 
guided  by  what  the  morrow  should  disclose. 

The  dawn  of  the  20th  of  September  was  soft,  balmy, 
and  sunny.  The  troops  were  afoot  early,  and  soon 
under  arms.  Far  away  on  the  right  the  smoke  above 
the  difEs  showed  that  the  war-steamers  were  on  the  alert, 
and  prepared  to  work  on  that  flank.  Next  to  the  sea,  in 
execution  of  that  part  of  the  marshal's  plan  not  open  to 
objection,  Qeneral  Bosquet,  about  six  o'clock,  began  to 
lead  forth  his  division  in  two  colunms,  followed  by  four 
Turkish  battalions.  He  moved  on  for  an  hour,  and  then 
halted,  just  as  the  centre  shoidd  have  moved,  to  be 
followed  by  the  English.  But  the  English  were  not 
ready.  It  is  said  they  should*  have  been  in  line  about 
seven.  Whence  arose  the  delay  ?  Some  of  it  must,  no 
doubt,  be  set  down  to  the  constitutional  slowness  of  the 
British  temperament ;  some  to  that  imperfect  concert 
which  is  the  bane  of  a  divided  command.  The  remainder 
was  caused,  undoubtedly,  by  the  foot  that  the  British, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  over-night, 
had  to  effect  a  great  change  in  their  array  before  they 
could  begin  to  march.  The  divisions  forming  the  left, 
or  eastward  foce,  had  to  move  obliquely  to  their  right, 
the  1st  in  order  to  form  column  in  rear  of  the  light 
Division,  the  3rd  in  order  to  regain  its  place  in  rear  of 
the  2nd  Division,  while  the  4th  had  to  wheel  completely 
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to  its  right  in  order  to  front  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
Then,  that  the  two  armies  might  be  in  dose  proximity, 
so  as  to  present  an  unbroken  fronts  the  whole  had  to 
move  obliquely  to  the  right,  across  the  int^ryal  between 
the  2nd  British  and  3rd  French  Diidsions.  These  eroln- 
tions  necessarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  Nor  was 
this  all  that  had  to  be  done ;  for  cholera  had  made  some 
hayoe  in  the  night ;  there  were  sick  to  be  cared  for,  and 
dead  to  be  buried ;  and  the  baggage  and  ammunition 
carts  had  to  be  driven  further  to  the  right,  so  that  they 
might  be  saie  from  all  danger.  The  French,  haying  no 
changes  to  make,  but  simply  to  take  up  the  order  of 
march,  were,  of  course,  ready  at  once.  Still,  all  deduc- 
tion made,  there  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  sufficient 
alacrity  in  the  movements  of  the  Britiah ;  yet,  as  will  be 
seen,  they  were  quite  rapid  enough  to  secure  a  great 
victory  while  the  sun  was  still  high. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  the  whole  armies 
moved  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Btilgan&k,  and  began  to 
cross  the  next  hollow  and  cHmb  the  opposite  ridge.  The 
spectacle  was  again  magnificent  and  impressive.  The 
Bifles  led  the  way,  as  before ;  on  the  left  flank  moved  the 
Light  Cavalry  brigade,  then  came  the  five  divisions,  this 
time  in  double  columns  of  battalions,  at  deploying 
distance.  The  red  xmiform  gave  an  appearance  of  greater 
bulk  to  the  British  columns,  as'it  was  gayer  than  that  of 
the  French,  whose  smaller  forms  and  darker  clothing 
made  them  look  fewer,  though  their  infantry  was  more 
numerous  than  ours.  So  they  glided  on  through  the 
grassy  hoUows  and  up  the  gentle  slopes  in  majestic  order 
and  with  measured  tread.  The  front  extended  many 
miles,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  over  the 
sparkling  sea,  for  the  fleets  moving  along  in  line  with 
the  armies  formed  a  not  insignificant  portion  of  this 
fighting  array.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  looking  into  the 
valley  of  the  Alma  the  armies  halted  again.  'Rie  two 
commanders,  each  with  a  glittering  staff,  rode  along  the 
lines,  and  the  foremost  troops  saw  indistinctly  the  posi- 
tion and  something  of  the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy, 
whose  proceedings  and  arrangements  it  is  now  time  to 
describe. 

Prince  Menschikoff  was  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Czar  in  the  Crimea. 
It  seems  that  Nicholas  did  not  believe  the  allies  would 
venture  upon  the  daring  exploit  of  invading  that  penin- 
sula, or  else  that  their  rapidity  of  movement,  slow  as  it 
seemed  to  lookers-on,  anticipated  the  arrival  of  his 
reinforcements ;  or  he  may  have  thought  that  English 
and  French  armies  and  navies  would  not  long  act  in 
concert,  and  that  some  incident  would  bring  about  the 
abandonment  of  the  expedition.  If  so,  he  miscalculated 
the  strength  of  will  of  ^ose  who  held  in  their  hands  the 
public  forces  of  the  Western  Powers — ^the  Emperor  and 
the  British  people.  At  aU  events,  the  Czar  had  com- 
paratively few  troops  in  the  Crimea — ^perhaps  not  alto- 
gether 50,000  men,  including  the  saflors  and  marines. 
These  troops,  in  the  early  days  of  September,  were  partly 
encamped  at  different  places  around  and  to  the  north  of 
Sebastopol.  There  were  troops  at  Kertch,  and  camps  on 
the  Chersonese,  south  of  the  place ;  camps  on  the  Belbek, 


the  Katcha,  the  Alma;  and  there  was  the  garrison  of 
SebastopoL  The  presenoe  of  the  Caradoo  on  th«  lOlh. 
off  ihsit  port,  aad  its  subsequont  eruiae  up  the  west 
coast,  followed  by  the  arrival  of  couriers  reporting  an 
immflnso  fleet  near  Eupatoria,  gave  Prince  Mezfiohi- 


koff  the  first  certaia  indication  of  the  coming  of  the 
allies,  and  the  impending  reality  of  the  invasiom.    By 
the  14th  the  lights  of  the  fleet  wme  visible  from  &e 
heights  of  the  Ahaa,  and  the  soldisni  (says  one  in  the 
Eussian  camp),  comparing  the  masts  of  the  ships  to  the 
church  spires  of  the  old  Eussian  capital,  cried,  "Behold, 
the  infidel  has  built  another  holy  Moscow  on  the  waves  I  '* 
Prince  Menschikoff  had  two  courses  before  him.   He 
might  take  up  a  position  on  the  left  flank  of  the  line  of 
march  the  allies  would  be  compelled  to  follow,  and  thos 
force  them  to  quit  the  sheltering  sea-coast  in  search  of 
him ;   or  he  might  take  up  the  strongest  position  he 
could  find  across  the  road  they  must  follow,  and  thus  try 
to  impede  their  march  until  reinforcements  could  reach 
him  from  Odessa.     By  adopting  the  former  plan  he 
coold  have  evaded  an  aotioa  or  accepted  one  Dkt  from  the 
sea,  fbr  tiie  allies  would  not  have  dared  to  pass  him,  and 
thus  he  might  have  played  with  them  uutil  reinforced. 
But  be  adopted  the  seccmd  i^an,  believing  that  he  hai 
found  a  position  which  he  could  hold  fbr  sererul  weeks. 
That  position  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Alma,  fifteen 
miles  from  Sebastopol;  andonthispoint  he  directed  the 
march  of  every  disposable  bayonet,  sabre,  and  gun.    It 
was  indeed  a  strong  position. 

The  river  Alma  rises  among  the  great  chain  of  hillfi  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Crimea,  which  culminate  in 
the  Tdmtir  Dagh,  and,  collecting  the  waters  of  various 
mountain  streams,  flows  to  the  westward,  and  pours  into 
the  BhBtck.  Sea.  In  winter  it  is  a  swift  and  turbid  torrent, 
and  cuts  a  deep  channd  fbr  itself  as  it  liurTiee  along. 
In  summer  its  waters  decrease  in  volume,  and  it  is  ftxzd- 
able  in  many  places  throughout  its  course.    The  lastt  four 
miles  of  this  river  run  along  the  foot  of  liigh.  and  bold 
hills,  which,  two  miles  from  the  sea,  close  up  to  Ihe 
stream,  and  soon  become  precipitous  and  ragged  difB^ 
From  the  point  where  the  dtffe  end,  inland,  tiie  "hilfa  ftklL 
back  from  the  river,  forming  a  wide  amphitheatre.    The 
ground  slopes  up  ward  fi*om  tiie  left  bank  in  a  suooesszon  of 
mounds  and  terraces,  broken  by  ravines,  and  terminates 
to  the  east  in  a  bold  height,  cadled  the  Koorgan^  TTiTI. 
South  of  this  the  land  dips  down,  and  then  rises  once 
more  to  a  table  land,  which  extends  wesiwaitl  to  Cape 
Lookout.    In  Hhe  valley  there  were  two  villages,  Alma- 
tamak,  near  the  end  of  the  cliffy,  and  Botirliouk,  about 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  Ahnatamak,  and  abont  three 
miles  from  the  sea.     On  both  banks  of  ttxe  river  there 
were   gardens   and   vineyards,    but  they   "were    more 
rinmerous  on  the  north  bank,  especially  above  BouxKonk. 
The  willow  and  the  poplar  grew  on  its  banks,  and  oToraid 
Bourliouk  stood  com  stacks  and  hay  ricks,  the  "wealth  of 
the  simple  people  whose  quiet  homes  were   invaded  \fj 
the  soldiers  of  the  Czar  and  his  enemies.      The  great 
road  from  Eupatoria  to  Sebastopol  crossed  the  river  to 
the  east  of  Bourliouk,  and  winding  through  the  ravines 
beyond,  ascended  the  plateau.    Such  was  t^ie  position. 
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Fadng  the  north,  the  left  9eemed  secnred  from  attack  by 
the  fteeimeflB  of  tha  difib ;  the  centre  afforded  excellent 
gnmnd  for  artiUery  on  its  teiraceB  and  knolls,  and  the 
dipf  in  the  hills  might  be  used  to  conceal  the  defenders ; 
on  the  right  the  £!oargan§  height  overlooked  all,  and 
bending  backwards,  offered  protection  to  that  flank.  The 
lower  slopes  were  quite  open,  and  fell  down  to  the  riyer 
with  sofficient  rapidity  to  try  the  fortitude  of  an  assailant, 
and  yet  not  bo  abruptly  as  to  deprive  artillery  of  a  full 
command  of  the  ascent,  the  riyer,  and  the  plain  beyond. 
There  was  one  path  up  the  cliff  practicable  for  infantry, 
and  where  the  precipice  ended  there  were  two  up  which 
gons  could  be  got  with  great  difficulty.  Beyond  this 
troops  of  all  aims  could  pass  the  stream  and  ascend  the 
poettion.  On  a  point  of  the  highest  ground,  to  the  west 
of  the  post  road,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea, 
stood  a  tower,  unfinished,  for  war  had  interrupted  the 
woiiiBen,  callod  the  Telegraph  station,  as  the  peak 
became  known  sa  the  Telegraph  Hill.  The  strength  of 
the  position  lay  in  the  wall  c^  diff,  the  steep  open  downs 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  road  to  Sebastopol,  and  in 
the  riyer,  with  its  high  banks  and  enclosures.  Its  weak- 
ness lay  in  its  extent,  compared  with  the  number  of 
troops  at  Prince  Menschikoff^s  disposaL 

Here  the  Prince  hoped  to  stop  the  march  of  the  allies, 
with  the  troops  he  had,  until  the  diyisions  from  the  army 
of  the  Danube  came  up  and  droye  them  to  their  ships. 
To  oocnpy  the  position  he  had  42  battalions,  1 6  squadrons 
of  oayalry,  11  sotnias  of  Cossacks  (1,100  lanoes),  and  96 
gons;  that  is,  about  d8,000men  of  aU  arms.  His  infantry 
vas  31,500,  and  his  cayalry  3,400  strong,  including  the 
Cossacks.  The  remainder  were  artillerymen  and  sappers. 
In  dispgnng  of  his  forces.  Prince  Menschikoff  placed  the 
bolk  on  the  rig^t  and  centre.  Thus,  on  his  right  of  the 
great  road  there  were  sixteen  battalions,  forming  the 
ngimente,  reckoning  from  the  right  of  Uglitz,  Kazan, 
Soadal,  and  Yladimir,  supported  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  cayalry,  with  16  horse  artillery  guns,  and  36 
goat  loot  artillery,  including  twelye  32  and  24-pounders 
^«in  SebastopoL  Immediately  on  his  left  of  the  road 
rae  four  battalions  of  the  Borodino  regiment,  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  guns.  Theresenresinthispartof  the 
field,  standing  far  back  on  the  hills  and  astride  of  the 
nad,  consisted  of  sayen  battalions  of  the  ^JLinsk  and 
Tolkynia  regiments,  and  the  reserye  artillery.  On  the 
left  of  the  Borodino  regiment,  occupying  the  eastern 
alopes  of  the  lelegrapli  hill,  were  the  four  battalions  of 
tb  Taroutino  regiment,  and  four  battalions  drawn  from 
&  resBiye  oorps  not  in  1^  Crimea ;  and  in  rear  of  them 
^oar  battalions  of  the  Moscow  regiment,  with  eight 
SOBS*  One  battalion  of  this  regiment  and  four  guns 
vas,  eariy  in  the  day,  posted  in  Ouloukul  Ukles,  a 
^Uage  near  the  ooaet  In  front  of  all  two  battalions  of 
rifles  and  marines  were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers  in  the 
g^sdsDs  and  enclosures  on  the  north  bank.  To  strengthen 
^position.  Prince  Menschikoff  had  deyised  two  field 
yftks  of  the  liumblest  kind.  On  the  extreme  right, 
JQflt  bebw  the  brow  of  the  great  lull  iiiere,  he  had 
^^town  up  an  entrenchment,  in  the  form  of  a  flattened 
«iow  head ;  and  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  same  hill. 


nearer  to  the  centre,  he  had  oonstructed  another  field- 
work,  the  embrasures  of  which  were  formed  by  throwing 
up  the  earth  on  either  hand.  This  he  armed  with  the 
twelye  (some  say  fourteen)  heayy  guns  brought  from 
SebastopoL  These  two  works  were  improperly  called 
redoubts.  The  regiments  were  formed  in  column, 
chequerwise,  on  each  flank  of  the  field-works,  and  were 
not  all  yisible  to  the  approaching  army.  The  right  of 
the  Eussian  line  was  commanded  by  General  Ky  et^isky, 
Hie  centre  by  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  left  by  General 
KiriakoffL  It  will  be  seen,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops  and  artillery  were  in 
position  to  the  east  of  Telegraph  Hill,  that  is,  on  the 
Eussian  right  of  the  great  road,  while  only  a  third  of 
the  troops  and  a  fifth  of  the  guns  were  on  or  in  front  of 
the  Telegraph  Hill,  and  towards  the  sea.  Against  this 
force  and  this  position  marched,  in  round  numbers, 
about  63,000  men  and  128  guns. 

The  allied  army,  which  we  left  halted,  now  came 
slowly  nearer  to  the  Alma,  yisible  in  its  whole  extent  to 
the  Eussians.  The  fleet  of  war-steamers,  eight  French 
and  one  English,  went  on  ahead  towards  Cape  Lookoul 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Alma.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
the  air  was  soft  and  pure.  The  direction  taken  by  the 
French  brought  General  Bosquet  opposite  the  yillage  of 
Almatamak,  towards  which  one  of  his  brigades  wended 
its  way,  coyered  by  skirmishers  in  thick  rows,  while  the 
other,  with  the  Turks,  under  General  Bouat,  made  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Alma.  Next  on  the  left  came  the 
diyisions  of  Canrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon,  the  latter 
almost  in  contact  with  the  right  of  our  2ndDiyision,  and 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Bourliouk.  In  rear,  as  a  support, 
was  General  Forey .  These  three  diyisions  of  the  French 
army  halted,  while  Bosquet  continued  to  moye  on.  Lord 
Eaglan  had  had  a  flnal  conference  with  Marshal  St. 
Amaud.  They  had  seen  the  enemy  and  the  enemy's 
position.  The  great  accumulation  of  Eussian  troops  on 
their  right  and  centre  was  manifest.  It  was  plain  that 
the  French  force  was  not  adequate  to  show  a  front  to  the 
whole  Eussian  line,  while  the  English  turned  the  right, 
and  when  the  question  was  pointedly  put  to  him,  would 
he  turn  the  right  or  attack  in  front,  Lord  Eaglan  decHned 
to  imdertake  the  flank  moyement.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  French  should  turn  the  Eussian  left,  coyered  by  the 
fire  of  the  ships,  and  that  when  this  moyement  had 
shaken  the  Eussian  line,  the  English  should  assail  the 
right  and  centre.  The  two  commanders  parted,  and  the 
whole  line  from  right  to  left  drew  nearer  to  the  Alma. 
The  steamers  opened  fire  between  twelye  and  one.  They 
flung  their  shells  on  to  the  cliffisj  aboye  the  riyer's  mouth, 
and  they  did  their  best  to  reach  the  masses  on  the 
Telegraph  Hill.  This  fire,  howeyer,  barely  reached  any 
Eussians  except  those  in  the  yillage  of  Ouloukul  Ukles, 
who  soon  retired,  and  some  of  the  more  westerly  clusters 
of  skirmishers  hanging  about  the  road  leading  upwards 
from  Almatamak.  In  the  meantime,  without  firing  a 
shot,  Bouat's  brigade  and  the  Turks  waded  through  the 
AlTna^  and  began  to  creep  up  the  steep  rayine.  They 
surmounted  it,  and  formed  on  the  plateau ;  but  beyond 
the  alarm  their  presence  may  haye  occasioned,  they 
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exercised  no  further  influence  on  the  contest.  The  real 
pressure  was  exerted  by  Bosquet  from  Almatamak,  and 
Oanrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon  from  points  higher  up 
fho  stream. 

"While  Bosquet's  first  brigade  was  ousting  the  Eussian 
skirmishers  from  the  riyer  and  the  clefts  in  the  hiUs 
leading  upwards,  the  whole  army  moyed  still  nearer  to 
the  foe,  and  halted  in  readiness  to  close.  The  French 
divisions  remained  in  columns.  They  were  not  to 
advance  until  Bosquet's  diversion  had  made  itself  felt. 
The  British  divisions  had  deployed  into  line,  and  had 
moved  on  until  warned,  about  half-past  one,  that  they 
had  come  within  range,  when  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie 
down.  The  British  rifles  were  engaged  with  the  Russians 
in  the  vineyards,  and  the  French  skirmishers,  Zouaves, 
and  Line  were  firing  fiercely  and  .&st  at  opponents 
lining  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  Bussian  guns  had 
begun  to.  send  their  round  shot  bounding  over  the  river, 
and  one  or  two  men  were  killed  where  they  lay.  The 
picture  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  BussianB  must  have 
been  striking.  Long  lines  of  men  clothed  in  red  lying 
prostrate  on  the  green  sward,  having  in  rear  groups  of 
horsemen,  and  in  front  a  fringe  of  thick  smoke,  out  of 
which  incessantly  darted  little  tongues  of  fire.  On  the 
left  of  the  line  stood  the  4th  Division  and  the  long 
oolunm  of  light  cavalry.  Further  to  the  right  the  French 
were  in  motion,  for  Bosquet  had  got  his  guns  up  a  z^ost 
difficult  path,  and  had  opened  fire  at  long  range ;  and 
hearing  this.  Marshal  St.  A  maud,  pointing  to  the  heights 
in  front,  launched  his  divisions.  It  was  about  half-past 
one.  The  1st  French  division  was  crossing  the  river 
*  and  swanning  up  the  steeps,  when  the  Cossacks  simul- 
taneously fired  the  com  stacks  about  Bourliouk. 
Instantly  the  waving  sheets  of  flame  leaped  up,  and  a 
stifling  smoke  rising  on  a  lazy  wind  spread  over  the 
meadows.  For  a  time  the  centre  of  the  Bussian  position 
was  hidden  from  view,  and  the  smoke  long  continued  to 
cmi  over  the  ground.  This  fiery  village  and  dense  doud 
of  smoke  proved  a  great  inconvenience  to  Evans's 
division,  in  whose  front  it  was ;  for,  pressed  on  one  side 
by  Prince  Napoleon's  division,  on  the  other  by  the  Light, 
and  deprived  of  a  large  space  in  front  by  the  conflagra- 
tion. Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  was  compelled  to  divide  his 
brigades,  and  encroach  on  the  ground  occupied  by  Sir 
George  Brown,  so  that  when  they  were  deployed  the  left 
front  of  the  2nd  overlapped  the  right  of  the  Light 
Division.  This  was  a  great  fault.  It  has  been  said  that 
Sir  Oeorge  Brown  took  especial  pains  to  avoid  it ;  but  if 
he  did  so  he  fidled.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  could 
not  take  ground  to  his  left  under  fire.  The  answer  is, 
that  he  should  have  taken  ground  before  he  got  his  men 
under  fire :  the  fact  is,  he  did  take  ground  to  his  left 
imder  fire;  for  in  his  report  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
states  the  fa,ct,  and  teUs  us  that  he  made  a  corresponding 
movement  with  the  1st  Division.  While  the  regiments 
lay  prone  under  a  severe  fire,  the  French  were  executing 
thepir  share  of  the  plan  on  the  right. 

According  to  the  plan  agreed  upon,  the  English  were 
not  to  attack  until  the  French  columns  were  firmly  esta- 
blished on  the  heights.    And  to  thia  phase  of  the  battle 


we  must  turn.    Bosquet's  1st  brigade,  under  B'Ante- 
marre,  had  easily  swept  before  them  the  handful  of  lij^t 
troops  which  alone  were  placed  on  the  extreme  flank  of 
the  Bussian  line.    Having  gained  the  plateau  with  his 
infemtry,  he  next  brought  in  succession  two  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  posted  them  in  front  of  the  Imgade  whieh 
had  deployed,  resting  its  left  on  the  verge  of  the  diff. 
Bouat  and  the  Turks  were  so  distant  that  they  could 
lend  no  aid,  and  the  brigade  and  its  guns  wore  thiis 
practically  alone.    The  sound  of  Bosquet's  guns  opening 
at  long  range  set  the  French  divisions  in  the  valley  in 
motion.    It  also  startled  Prince  Menschikoff,  for  he  came 
riding  in  that  directioA  with  a  few  squadrons  of  Husean. 
Bosquet  being  firmly  planted  on  the  Bussian  flank,  Oan- 
robert, followed  by  Prince  Napoleon,  advanced  upon  the 
river.    The  Bussian  skirmishers  gave  way  before  the 
eager  throng  of  Frenchmen,  who  pressed  ezultmgiy 
forward,  and  soon  the  fringe  of  fire  began  to  creep  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  to  dart  forth  from  rocks  and 
hillocks  and  patches  of  tangled  cover.    Presently  the 
whole  division  were  up  the  steep.  But  they  had  no  guns, 
and  the  rugged  pathways  up  which  they  had  come 
would  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  artillery.    Where- 
fore the  g^uns  were  sent  along  the  valley  to  Almatamat, 
there  to  be  forced  upward  in  the  track  already  worn  hj 
Bosquet's  batteries.    In  the  meantime  Prince  Napoleon 
had  dosed  with  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  had  begun  to  push  forward  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  Marshal  St.  Amaud,  still  worn  and  cruelly  wrong 
by  his  malady,  yet  erect  on  horseback,  eager  and  watch- 
fiH,  had  seized  on  Forey's  division,  and  had  hunied 
D' Aurelle  to  the  assistance  of  Oanrobert,  and  Lonimel 
to  the  aid  of  Bosquet.    This,  officer  was  at  length  in 
action.    Hearing  the  sound  of  guns  on  his  left,  Qenenil 
Kiriakoff  had  brought  up  part  of  his  reserves  to  meet 
the  onset,  and  had  planted  a  battery  facing  the  sea; 
while  Prince  Menschikoff  had,  in  passing,  directed  seTen 
battalions  of  the  reserve  to  march  to  the  left,  and  had 
hurriedly  ordered  two  batteries  to  hasten  to  tiiat  flan^ 
They  came  up  long  before  the  in£Euitry,  and  were  soon 
engaged  in  a  combat  at  long  range  with  Bosquef  sgons. 
Meanwhile,  Prince  Menschiko£^  with  his  escort,  sat 
still  looking  on,  and  being  observed  from  the  sea,  the 
steamers  shelled  his  party,  and  struck  down  four  of  hi^ 
staS,    The  Frendi  movement  went  on.    Oanrobert  had 
pushed  up  to  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  but  had  pot  pressed 
forward  over  it.    The  Bussians  had  receded  from  the 
point  assailed  up  the  slope  of  the  Tel^^ph  hill;  and 
while  Oanroberfs  troops  were  sheltered  from  the  fire  of 
the  Bussian  guns,  the  French  batteries  in  the  v&Uq 
could  see  and  hit  the  Bussian  columns.    At  the  samo 
time  the  Bussian  batteries,  towards  the  centre  of  their 
position,  cannonaded  the  bulk  of  Prince  Napoleon  t* 
division,  which  still  lingered  in  the  valley  on  the  lo^ 
bank,  unable  to  get  on.    For  the  want  of  guns  seemed 
to  paralyse  the  advance  of  Qeneral   Oanrobert,  sod 
D'Aurelle*s  brigade  of  Forey's  division  had  passed  round 
the  right  of  Prince  Napoleon,  and  had  jammed  it^olf 
into  a  steep  and  narrow  track  on  the  left  of  Oanrobert ; 
so  that  while  Bosquet,  although  alone  on  the  heights, 
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*  made  play  with  his  batieciesMid  steadily  gained  .ground, 
Canrobert  and  X)*  Anrelle,  and  the  bulk  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon's troops,  were  lying  inactive,  unable  to  strike  for 
-want  of  artillery*  General  Xiriakoff,  commanding  the 
Eussians  in  this  part  of  the  field,  seemed  to  be  ignocant 
of  his  proximity  to  the  masses  of  the  Erenok  olinging 
to  the  mountain,  and,  instead  of  attacking  them,  he 
doew  his  men  further  to  tiie  rear,  and  concentrated  them 
on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Telegraph  Hill.  All  Hiis  time 
tiie  skirmishers  were  busy  on  the  right  and  left  of  Boor- 
Houk.  On  the  right,  the  French  fire  bad  driyea  off  the 
Bossians,  and  had  shaken  the  morale  of  their  supports; 
on  tiie  left,  Nozeott  and  Lawrence  with  the  rifles — ^Nor- 
cott  **  conspicuous  on  a  big  black  horse  " — ^had  swept 
round  the  burning  Tillage,  and  wiiii  eager  foot  and 
biting  fire  had  forced  the  Russians  to  re-cross  the  ziver. 
For  ilie  rest,  the  Eussian  guns  on  the  right  and  centre 
continued  to  pour  an  ineessant  storm  of  ^ot  and  sh^ 
upon  UkQ  Britiflb  soldiers  lying  e^Kwed  in  line  upon 
their  &ces,  and  our  gunners,  it  is  said,  did  not  fire  because 
their  shot,  they  found,  fell  short.  Prince  ICenschikoff 
continued  to  sit  like  a  statue,  watching  the  slow  progress 
of  the  daring  Bosquet,  and  waiting  the  aniTal  of  the 
battalions  on  tiie  march  OTor  the  hills  from  the  reserve 
to  show  a  front  to  the  French,  who  were  growing  stronger 
erery  moment  on  his  left  flank.  But  when  they  arriyed 
Hiere,  Prince  Menschikoff  did  not  seem  to  know  well 
what  to  do  with  them.  He  neither  assailed  the  distant 
columns  of  Bouat,  nor  the  near  columns  of  Bosquet,  but 
lie  countermarched  the  heavy  columns  he  had  called  up, 
and  led  them  towards  the  Telegraph  Hill,  where,  massing 
eight  battalions  in  one  huge  column,  lie  handed  them 
ower  to  Xiriakofif,  and  rode  off  towards  his  right, 
ildiakoff  moved  the  huge  and  xmwieldy  mass  towards 
ih»  position  occupied  by  Canrobert,  who,  still  wanting 
artillery,  declined  the  combat,  and  fell  back  quite  below 
the  brow.    The  IUiB8iaTiB  did  not  pursue. 

The  action  had  continued  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
halt  Tke  French  had  undertaken  a  task  of  great 
difficulty,  and  one  requiring  much  time  to  perform. 
The  flank  march  ov^  the  mouth  of  the  nver  was  neces- 
sarily slow,  for  the  strip  of  sand  the  troops  kad  to 
tsayenw  was  narrow,  and  the  ravine  they  had  to  ^litn^ 
was  steep  and  rugged;  so  that  Bouat  and  the  Turks, 
wiien  upon  the  downs,  were  fiff  from  the  figkt,  and  exer- 
cised only  that  potent  influence  which  springs  from  the 
alarm  an  enemy  feels  when  lie  knows  he  is  outflanked. 
LourmeFs  brigade,  following  the  same  tracks,  never 
arrived  within  cannon  shot  of  the  Bussians;  but  had 
Boaquet  and  Bouat  been  in  real  peril,  Lourmel  woiild 
haf«  proved  to  be  a  precious  support.  Canrobert,  with- 
out guns,  altkougli  he  had  D'Aurelle  and  Prince 
Napoleon  so  near,  did  not  feel  justified  in  moving 
boldly  up  ^be  Telegraph  Hill,  in  the  face  of  the  Eussian 

.  batteries  and  heavy  c(dumns.  80  it  will  be  seen  that, 
although  an  hoar  and  a  half  had  been  occupied  in  getting 
up  tiie  heights,  that  was  not  an  excessive  aUowanoe  of  time 
for  the  operation.  The  Frendli  troops  were  in  detached 
i:jid  disconnected  masses — ^that  was  the  main  mischief; 
but  their  mere  appearance  on  a  flank,  supposed  to  be 


inaccessible,  had  shaken  the  whole  Eussian  order  of 
batUa,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  had  anni- 
hilated ibe  confidence  and  overset  the  presence  of  mind 
of  the  EasBJiui  commander. 

At  tiiis  time  Lord  Eaglan,  himself  riding  up  and  down 
near  the  English  right,  and  watching  the  progress  of  tiie 
French,  asems  to  have  grown  impatient.  We  have  no 
very  dear  account  of  his  views  and  frame  of  mind;  bnt 
Mr.  EjBglake's  yersion,  if  it  be  true,  leads  to  the  direct 
inference  that  Lord  Eaglan,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  £re- 
quently  appealed  to  by  tha  French,  could  no  longer  bear 
to  see  his  soldiers  prostrate  and  inactive,  espedally  as 
there  was  an  appearance  of  tardiness  and  inability  to 
push  forward  on  the  part  of  his  ally.  He  therefore 
gave  the  order  to  assault  the  front  of  the  position;  and 
Captain  Nolan,  a  genoine  soldier^  swiftly  bore  it  to  the 
combatants. 

First  tiie  2nd  Division  and  than  tbe  Light  started  to 
tiksir  feet,  and  in  a  moment  the  red  line,  extending  fai 
to  the  east,  was  gliding  across  the  meadows,  which 
intervened  between  them  and  the  stream.  Ajs  they 
descended  the  slope  towasds  its  banks,  tiia  guns  foUoved, 
and,  drawing  up  on  bodi  sides  of  the  great  road,  began  to 
reply  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  flaming  village  and 
thick  veil  of  smoke  now  proved  to  be  a  serious  incon- 
venience. For  Q^neral  Evans  was  compelled  to  divide 
his  division,  and,  instead  of  moving  on,  to  skirt  tb 
eastern  part  of  the  fire  with  four  regiments— that  is, 
Pennefiither's  brigade  and  the  47tli — ^while  he  sent  two 
regiments,  under  Adams,  to  the  right.  The  rifles,  seeing 
their  supporting  line  coming  steadily  onwards,  plunged 
readily  into  tke  stream,  and  engaged  the  Eussian  lig^t 
troops  on  the  other  bank.  Sir  George  Brown,  "with 
the  Light  Division,  under  Codrington  and  Buller,  went 
onwards  in  line  with  the  2nd.  This  movement  bronght 
both  divisions  into  the  enclosures  and  to  the  river's  brink. 
AU  the  time  tiiey  moved  imder  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
Eassian  batteries,  and  tha  Eussians  were  amazed  that 


the  islanders  should  approach  their  dark  oolumns  and 
destrudive  artillery  in  a  two^eep  line.  The  passage  of 
the  vineyards  and  enclosures  disordered  the  troops,  and 
the  beautrftil  symmetry  of  the  first  advance  was  soon 
broken  fax  more  by  these  inert  obstacles  than  by  the 
bounding  shot  and  bursting  shells.  In  spite  of  their  dis- 
order, they  reached  the  river,  and  plunging  into  its  shot- 
torn  waters,  sorambled  through  and  gained  the  shelter  of 
the  opposite  bank.  Here  they  halted  and  hung  y^ 
clusters,  no  kn^er  presenting  the  fine  parade  spectacle 
visible  to  admiring  eyes  a  short  time  before.  The  bank 
was  eight  or  nine  feet  high;  and  while  it  afforded  shelter 
from  the  artillery,  it  did  not  prevent  daring  EassiA& 
skirmishers  from  apj^aching  the  edge,  and  firing  down 
into  the  groups  b^ow.  Here,  imder  such  fiery  leaders 
as  were  with  them,  the  British  troops  could  not  long 
remain. 

The  parts  of  the  Eussian  position  they  fronted  were 
these.  Evans's  division  extended  across  the  entrance  to 
the  ravine  up  which  ran  the  great  road.  This  road  pass- 
ing the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  partially  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  climbed  a  low  ridge  between  two  higher 
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ridges,  and  on  these  higher  ridges  were  two  Eossian 
bfttteiies  sapported  by  six  battalions.  It  was  not  only 
totlieirfire,  batthatof  the  left  shoulder  of  the  field  work 
OB  the  i^ope  of  the  SourganS  Hill,  to  which  liiey  were 
ejpoeed ;  for  while  the  guns  on  each  side  of  the  road 
swept  the  front,  the  heavier  metal  searched  the  left 
flank.  The  Lighl  Division  fronted  the  steep  aides  of  the 
Eonrgan^  Hill  itself,  and  had  to  bear  the  fire  q£  the 
big  guns  and  oi  two  batteries— that  is,  sixteen  pieees 
posted  on  eiUier  side  of  the  entrenchment — ^to  meet  the 
musketry  and  bayonets  of  sixteen  battalions,  and  to 
stand  prepared  for  the  dense  columns  of  cayaby  whidi 
showed  themselyes  on  their  left.  Before  Eyans  was 
roagh  and  broken  ground ;  before  Sir  Q^orge  Brown,  a 
bare  hill  side. 

The  regiments  of  both  divisions  had  got  over   the 
stream;  but  they  had  lost  many  officers  and  men  in 
their  march  through  the  vineyards,  and  they  had  lost 
their  order.     For  not  oply  were  the  men  of  the  same 
regiment  out  of  their  places ;  but  the  crowding  caused 
by  want  of  space,  and  the  flames  of  Bouriiouk,  had  even 
pndied  one  regiment  from  its  place.     When  the  7th 
FuaHers,  the  right  of  Oodrington's  brigade,  reached  the 
2nd  Divinon,  Oolonel  Yea  ibund  the  95th,  Pennefkther's 
left  regiment,  in  his  frcmt;  and  being  a  vehement  man, 
he  poshed  tiirough  and  took  the  lead.    But  the  9dth, 
finding  itself  thrust  out  of  the  action,  detached  itself 
from  Evans's  brigade,  and  moving  in  rear  of  Codrington, 
crossed  the  nver,  and  took  post  on  the  left  of  the  23rd, 
just  before  the  19th,  Buller's  right  regiment,  sent  by 
him  to  strengthen  Codrington,  joined  the  brigade.   Thus 
the  regiments  under  tlio  river  bonk,  reckoning  from 
right  to  left,  ynace  the  47th,  55tii,  30th,  and  the  7th, 
33rd,  23rd,  95th,  and  19th.    BuUer*s  two  other  regi- 
ments, the  88th  and  77th,  crossed  the  stream  without 
difficulty,  formed,  and  lay  down  somewhat  sheltered  from 
fire.     They  were  used  throughout  the  day  to  protect 
that  flank,  and  to<^  no  other  pairt  in  ihe  action.   On  the 
o&er  flank  Adams,  with  the  41st  and  49th,  had  turned 
Boorliouk  on  the  west,  but  do  not  appear  at  this  stage  to 
have  crossed  the  stream,  ^ey  came  into  play  at  a  later 
period.      The    Brigade   of    Qnards,    under    Brigadier 
Bentibck,    with  whom  rode  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
commanding  the  whole  division,  had  moved  forward, 
^ng  groond  to  the  left ;  while  the  Highland  Brigade 
^^t  so  far  to  the  left  that  its  front  projected  beyond  the 
retire  regiments  of  the  Light  Division,  and  drew  up  in 
rear  of  Bauer's  two  regiments,  motionless  in  that  flank. 
Such  was  the  ccmdition  of  the  English  line  when  it 
inade  its  first  advance*    The  troops  were  not  allowed  to 
cling  long  to  the  protection  of  the  bank.     On  the  right 
^os's  colonels  got  their  men  up  to  the  mouths  of  the 
^rine ;  bnt  there  were  only  three  battalions  to  contend 
^th  six ;  and  although  they  were  aided  somewhat  by  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  massed  on  the  east  of  Bourliouk,  it 
required  all  the  fortitude  of  officers  and  men  to  stand 
W.    For  the  battalions  had  been  rent  by  the  heavy 
artillery  fire,  and  Evans  himself  had  been  wounded;  yet 
^  kept  his  place  in  the  midst,  and  held  his  men  toge- 
ther as  became  a  veteran  who  had  ridden  in  the  thidc  of 


great  battles  thirty  years  before;  and  now  his  weak 
force  was  opposed  to  heavy  odds,  and  had  to  endure, 
without  flinching,  shot,  shell,  and  musketry. 

On  tftir  left  tiie  four  regiments  of  the  L^ht  Division, 
and  the  95th,  were  about  to  perform  a  most  daring 
exploit.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  Sir  George  Brown, 
Brigadier  Codrington,  and  Colonel  Tea  forced  their  horses 
up  the  bank,  and  found  themselves  almost  in  the  midst 
of  the  Eussian  skirmishers.  Their  men,  unformed  as  they 
were,  crowded  up,  and  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
Russian  gunners  an  extended  line,  indeed,  but  in  so 
much  disorder  that  the  Russian  generaLa,  in  their  reports, 
described  them  as  a  cloud  of  iddrmishers.  Once  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  they  were  &oe  to  face,  not  only  with  the 
battery,  but  with  two  heavy  columns,  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  rude  field  work,  whose 
weighty  guns  had  done  so  much  mischief.  Whether 
Brown  and  Codrington  oould  or  could  not  have  formed 
up  their  regiments  under  the  bank,  it  is  clear  they  did 
not;  but  with  this  far-stretching  crowd  of  soldiery,  all 
the  fiery  and  forward  men  of  the  battalions  (for  some 
skulked).  Sir  Qeorge  and  Ins  brigadier  and  his  colonels 
led  the  way  up  the  smooth  turf.  The  skirmishers  were 
soon  hurled  back  upon  their  supports;  and,  as  they 
cleared  away,  the  heavy  round  shot  and  hissing  grape 
rushed  through  the  line.  But  the  British,  without  bitch- 
ing, opened  a  ftirious  fire  upon  the  Russian  infimtry  to 
the  right  and  left  and  upon  the  guns;  and  although 
their  line  was  not  perfect,  yet  being  many  of  them 
armed  with  rifiee,  their  fire  told  upon  the  dense  columns 
opposed  to  them.  ;|[  And  as  they  fired,  so  they  advanced. 
Nearer  and  nesfer,  in  spite  of  the  deadly  missiles  which 
tore  through  them,^nearer  and  nearer,  the  olentbut  im- 
passioned and  stubborn  men  approached  the  work.  On 
their  left  the  Rifles  were  pouring  a  searching  fire  into 
the  flank  of  the  right  column  ci  the  Kazan  Regi- 
ment, and  <m  their  right  the  7th  Fusiliers  were  already 
engaged  at  short  range  with  the  two  battalions  of  the 
left  £azan  column.  Soon  the  19th,  95th,  and  2drd 
were  flmiting  the  serried  ranks  of  the  right  Kazan,  and 
even  as  they  fired  they  pressed  on,  leaving  behind  a 
horrid  track  of  slain  and  wounded.  There  was  no 
manoeuvring,  no  order,  no  neat  soldiership.  The  advance 
of  the  Light  Division  was  the  steady  rush  of  a  fierce 
crowd  into  and  through  the  jaws  of  death;  for  though 
hundreds  strewed  the  hill  side,  the  survivors  were  not 
to  be  dismayed,  but  were  resolute  to  win.  Such 
a  sight,  except  at  a  deadly  breach,  in  some  bloody 
siege,  had  rarely  been  seen  in  war.  Codrington 
rode  on  untouched,  waving  Ids  cap  and  cheering  the 
men.  Once  Sir  George  Brown's  horse  feU,  but  he  was 
up  again  in  an  instant,  shouting  out,  '*I  am  all  right — 
23rd,  be  sure  I  shall  remember  this  day !  *'  As  the  men 
neared  the  battery,  not  only  the  guns,  but  a  body  of 
infemtry,  coming  down  and  kneeling  behind  the  breast- 
work, poured  in  volleys  of  bullets.  The  line  wavered 
and  surged  to  and  fro,  but  it  gained  ground.  And  now 
it  reaped  the  fruits  of  its  daring.  The  great  battery  fired 
one  tremendous  volley,  and  when  the  smoke  grew  thin 
it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  was  carrying  off>the  guns^ 
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The  infantry  on  the  right  flank  had  gradually  fallen 
back,  steadily,  and  with  no  sign  of  disorder ;  yet  they 
showed  a  disposition  to  yield.  Then  our  men  and  officers 
with  one  accord  quickened  their  pace.  Brigadiff  Ood- 
rington  rode  at  the  breastwork,  and  leaped  his  horse  in 
through  an  embrasure.  Ensign  Anstruther,  a  gallant 
lad,  ran  to  plant  the  colours  of  the  23rd  on  the  parapet, 
but  was  smitten  dead  as  he  rammed  the  pole  into  the 
earth.  The  soldiers  quickly  followed  their  leaders,  and  the 
breastwork  was  won.  Nay,  so  well  won  that  Captain 
Bell,  of  the  23rd,  by  gallanlry  and  jwresence  of  mind,  cap- 
tured a  big  gun,  horses  and  all,  and  one  other  gun  was 
secured,  it  is  said,  by  the  33rd.  The  four  regiments  had 
carried  the  battery,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  hurry  away 
his  guns  by  sheer  hardihood  and  will;  and  now  came  the 
question— could  they  keep  their  prize,  or  would  the 
Guards  and  Highlanders  come  up  in  time  to  ^lieye  or 
sustain  them  P  And  here  we  must  leaye  them  a  moment, 
in  the  crisis  of  their  fortunes^  because  strange  incidents 
were  happening  elsewhere  in  this  singularly  fought 
field  of  battle. 

When  Lord  Eaglan  had  given  the  order  to  adysuice, 
he  rode  off  with  his  staff  along  a  pathway  leading  roimd 
the  western  side  of  Bourliouk,  in  the  track  followed  by 
Brigadier  Adams,  with  the  41st  and  49th  Regiments 
and  Turner's  battery.  Probably  the  English  commander 
wished  to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  the  French  operations, 
and  also  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Russian  line  of  battle 
unobscured  by  the  smoke  of  Bourliouk.  While  he  vtblb 
cantering  acrossthe  meadows  the  Light  and  2nd  Divisions 
were  working  up  to  the  river  under  that  heavy  fire  we 
have  described.  Approaching  its  banks,  he  came  under 
a  sharp  fire  from  the  Russian  guns  on  his  left  front,  the 
guns  which  faced  Evans's  troops,  a  fire  which  became 
heavier  as  the  whole  staff  plunged  into  the  river  at  the 
ford,  and  two  officers  were  wounded.  Lord  Raglan  had 
not  been  unobservant  of  the  country  which  rose  before 
him.  He  saw  a  hill  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  position, 
but  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  a  hill  whence  he  would 
see  in  profile  the  whole  of  our  own  and  of  the  Russian 
line  opposed  to  it.  The  use  to  which  it  could  be  put 
occurred  to  him  immediately.  Turning  to  one  of  hie 
staff,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  Ah,  if  they  can  enfilade  us 
here,  we  can  certainly  enfilade  them  from  the  rising 
ground  beyond  (pointing  to  the  knoll).  Order  up  Turner's 
battery."  Without  waiting  a  moment,  he  rode  off  a 
little  to  the  right.  Up  a  lane  leading  from  the  ford  into 
the  lulls.  The  French  skirmishers,  who  were  lying  about 
the  slope,  through  whom  he  rode,  paused,  as  he  passed,  to 
gaze  on  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  General  cantering 
easily  along,  followed  by  a  score  of  horsemen,  into  the 
enemy's  lines.  The  lane,  lying  in  a  ravine,  was  partially 
sheltered  from  fire,  but  here  and  there  cannon  shot 
came  leaping  along  its  rugged  surface,  yet  hitting  no 
one.  Moving  rapidly  up  the  acclivity.  Lord  Raglan  came 
out  upon  a  small  table  land)  whence,  looking  eastward, 
he  saw  the  line  of  guns  in  front  of  the  2nd  Division,  and 
beyond  them  the  entrenched  battery  on  the  hill,  and  the 
Russian  infantry  defending  the  slopes ;  and  towards  the 
i-ear,  not  very  far  distant,  but  out  of  range,  he  saw  the 


infantry  reserves  drawn  up  in  perfect  order!  Already 
he  had  given  the  order  for  the  battery,  and  had  directed 
General  Airey  to  bring  up  the  41st  and  49th  Regiments 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  now,  seeing  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  position,  three  officers  in  succession 
were  sent  down  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  guns  and  the 
infantry.  But  while  he  waited  for  them,  although 
without  troops  or  guns,  yet  his  presence,  as  he  said, 
must  have  had  the  best  effect ;  for  the  Russian  officers 
would  naturally  infer  that  with  the  staff  of  a  General 
there  must  be  troops  near  at  hand. 

It  was  whUe  he  stood  here  that  the  Light  Division 
stormed  up  the  £ourgan§  Hill  and  carried  the  breast- 
work ;  that  the  2nd  Division,  splendidly  handled  by  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  and  his  colonels,  had  got  a  .firm  grip  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  river;  that  the  Guards  and  High- 
landers had  come  up  close  to  the  vineyards,  in  readiness, 
as  it  was  hoped,  to  cross  and  support  the  daring  crowd 
then  dinging  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Russian  breast- 
work.   At  this  stage  of  the  battle  the  action  was  in 
suspense.    Great  movements  were  in  progress,  but  no 
incident  had  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  French 
on  the  right  had  not  yet  moved  forward,  always  excepting 
Bosquet,  who  pushed  slowly  along  the  table  land,  and 
was  now  sending  a  battery  to  aid  Oanrobert,  whose  own 
guns  were  still  slowly  ascending  by  a  steep  path.  In  the 
centre,  the  three  battalions  under  Evans  were  gaining 
foot  by  foot  on  the  right  of  the  7th 'Fusiliers.    This 
regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Yea,  had,  on  passing  the  Alma, 
been  somewhat  hurried  up  the  bank  by  its  vehement 
commander,  and  found  in  its  front  the  skirmishers  of  a 
deep  column,  composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  Kazan 
Regiment.    Eoroing  hia  men  into  such  order  as  the 
circumstances  permitted.  Colonel  Yea  at  once  began  to 
fight  the   Kazan  battalions.    At  least  a  third  of  the 
7th,  it  is  said,  stiU  himg  back  under  the  river  bank,  but 
with  the  men  who  sprung  forward  at  his  call  Yea  held 
his  ground,  and  opened  such  an  effective  fire  on  the  grey- 
coated  masses  as  completely  held  them  in  check,  and 
inflicted  serious  losses.     Thus  the  7th  protected  the 
onset  of  the  Light  Division  regiments^  and  was  itself 
protected  by  the  65th,  under  Colonel  Warren,  and  the 
30th,  under  Colonel  Hoey.    Further  to  the  ioffc,  but  held 
back  on  the  right  bank,  were  the  Ghiards,   and  still 
further  to  the  left  the  Highlanders,  in.  front  of  whom, 
and  on  the  left  of  all,  were  the  77th  and  88tii,  over  the 
river,  it  is  true,  but  motionless.  Brigadier  Buller  being 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the 
wnole  flank  of  the  attack  from,  any  possible  onslaught 
of  the  Russian  cavalry.    Out  of  the  fig^lit,  to  the  far  left 
rear,  were  the  4th  Division  and  the  Liglit  CaTalry,  and 
behind  the  Guards  and  the  2nd  Division,  were  the  six 
battalions,  commanded  by  Sir  Richard  iEhigland;  but 
beyond  affording  to  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  the  aid  of  his 
artillery.  Sir  Richard  took  no  part  in  the  battle. 

On  the  Russian  side,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fierce 
charge  of  the  Light  Division  had  compelled  the  Russians 
to  withdraw  the  heavy  guns  &om  their  entrenchment, 
and  had  forced  part  of  their  infantry  to  recoil  in  rear. 
But  on  the  right  of  the  entrenchment  ihsy  still  had 
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eight  battalions  masfled  in  oolimm,  cdzteen  giinB,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  cavalry ;  in  rear  of  it  were  four 
more,  and  on  the  left  were  tiie  two  battaHofos  restrained 
and  tormented  by  the  7th  and  the  55<it;  and  beyond 
them,  on  ^ther  side  of  tiie  great  road,  were  sixteen  gons 
in  Tigoroas  action,  STq^>orted  by  four  baltalionty  with 
ei^t  battalions  in  reserre.  Ilie  i^Mtce  between  tiie  road 
and  the  Telegraph  HiU  was,  as  we  have  shown,  so  bare 
of  troops  that  Lord  Baglan  and  his  staff  were  there 
pezTshed  on  a  knoll  as  secorely  as  if  Ha&y  had  been  in 
Hyde  Park.  Beyond  them  tiie  Enssian  left  had  now 
concentrated  twelve  good  bscttations  and  twmty-eight 
gons  aronnd  the  l^^gra^  tower,  and  had  besideB  the 
remains  of  the  troops  which  had  yielded  to  the  shock  of 
the  French  skirmishers,  and  fiie  fire  of  their  gons.  Up 
to  this  time  there  had  been  no  in&ntry  attack,  except 
the  charge  ei  the  Li^t  Division,  and  of  those  regiments 
of  the  2hd  Division  so  firmly  held  together  by  Sir 
De  Laey  Evans  in  the  month  of  the  ravine.  General 
Boeqnert  had  tnmed  the  Bnseian  left ;  Oancrobert  and 
Prince  Napcdeon  were  threatening  to  Ml  upon  the  front 
of  that  wing ;  but  pending  the  completion  of  the  French 
array,  the  action  on  that  side  had  been  almost  limited  to 
a  cannonade. 

Now  the  scene  was  abont  to  change.    The  force  pos- 
sessed by  the  allies  was  abont   to  be   appEed  with 
irresiBtible  vigour  in  all  parts  of  the  field.    Bat  before 
this  foree  fbll  with  all  its  weight  npon  the  enemy,  he 
was  destined  to  snatch  a  momentary  success.    For  the 
four  raiments  of  the  Light  Division  whidi  had  so 
hardily  stormed  the  breastwork  had  remained  unsup- 
ported!     Lord   Baglan,  from   his   hillock,    had  seen 
and  had  admired  the  advance,  so  solid  and  majestic,  of 
HkB  Chuurds  and  Highlanders  up  to  the  enclosures  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alma.    But  he  saw  also,  with  what 
feelings  is  not  recorded,  that  when  they  almost  reached 
the  riTer  they  did  not  cross.    Then,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  effect  which  the  apparition  of  a  'plumed  staff** 
in  their  midst  may  have  produced  upon  the  Eussians,  the 
EngEsh  army  felt  the  need  of  a  directing  mind.    Either 
because  lie  was  too  diMdent  of  his  own  ability,  or  be- 
csLuae  he  did  not  really  see  that  it  was  time  to  strike,  and 
strike  hard,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  hesitated.    G^eral 
Evans,  seeing  that  the  Light  Division  was  outstripping 
the  sapports,  sent  Colonel  Steele  to  urge  an  immediate 
advance.     General  Airey  himself  rode  up  and  explained 
how  needfVil  it  was  that  the  1st  should  be  within  striking 
distanoe   of  the  Light  Division.    At  one  moment  some 
officer,  wliose  name  is  not  mentioned,  said,  ''The  brigade 
of  Qixards  win  be  destroyed ;  ought  it  not  to  fidl  back ?" 
When  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  says  Mr.  King^akcS,  "heard 
tills  saying:,  his  blood  rose  so  high  that  the  answ^  he 
gave     impassioned  and  far-resounding — was  of  a  quality 
to  gorem  events !    '  It  is  better,  sir,  tliat  every  man  of 
Her  Majesty's  Guards  should  be  dead  upon  the  field, 
than  ttuit  they  should  torn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy  I ' " 
Doubts  and  questionings  ceased.    The  division  went  fbr- 
WBzd,  but  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  a  disaster.  The  four 
regiments  bolding  the  Bussian  breastwork  were  now  in 
the  presence  of  a  powerfdl  force  of  infantry.    For  the 


four  battalions  of  the  Yladimir  Begiment,  marshalled  by 
Prinoe  Gortsdiakoff,  were  descending  upon  the  work, 
and  had  already  begun  to  open  fire.  The  British  soldiers 
lyii^  under  the  parapet,  and  looking  over,  were  able  to 
throw  a^Btoim  of  shot  into  the  mighty  mass,  which,  solid 
and  close,  came  down  the  hill.  Soon  its  front  ranks 
began  to  fire,  and  officers  and  men  began  to  falL  Closer 
and  closer  it  drew,  yet  the  English  held  fftst  to  the  earth- 
work. The  Guards  were  now  over  the  river,  and  yet  not 
above  the  bank,  and  it  is  said  that  when  General  Codring- 
ton  looked  for  his  supports  he  could  only  see  the 
colours  of  the  regiments  above  the  levd  of  the  bank. 
This  was  a  most  trying  moment  for  General  Evans, 
waging  an  unequal  fight,  and  for  Colonel  Yea,  with 
his  shattered  battalion  waging  a  more  imequal  fight. 
General  Codrington  sent  down  an  aide-de-camp  to  urge 
the  advance  of  the  Scots  Pusiliers,  the  central  battalion ; 
and  soon  the  whole  brigade  rushed  up  on  to  the  slope. 
The  Grenadiers  on  the  right,  under  Colonel  Hood, 
formed  up  in  regular  order  before  they  moved.  The 
Coldstreams  did  the  same.  But,  urged  by  Codrington's 
message,  the  Scots  Fusiliers  sprang  forward  and  began 
to  ascend  the  hill  with  eager  steps.  It  was  too  late. 
The  Yladimirs  had  persisted  in  moving  <>n,  regardless  of 
the  fire  from  our  straggling  line ;  and  suddenly,  none 
knows  exactly  why,  the  English  soldiers  rose,  and  quit- 
ting the  shelter  of  the  entrenchment,  began  to  descend 
the  hill.  The  fire  of  the  Bussians  redoubled;  the 
disordered  masses  of  red-coated  men,  who  hate  retreat- 
ing, halted  in  clusters,  more  or  less  dense,  and  flung 
back  a  dropping  shower  of  bullets.  This  could  not  go 
on  long.  '  Presently  the  pace  became  brisker,  and  the 
men  getting  massed  in  heavier  groups,  and  hurrying 
down  the  hill,  came  fall  upon  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  broke 
the  order  of  the  regiment,  and  compelled  what  should 
have  been  a  support  to  withdraw  with  them.  But  the 
Grenadiers  and  Coldstreams,  separated  for  a  time  by  a 
wide  interval,  went  on ;  and  farther  on  their  left  came  the 
Highlanders,  with  what  fortune  we  shall  presently  see. 
For  now  of  the  battery  ordered  up  to  the  knoll  by 
Lord  Baglan,  two  guns  had  arrived.  The  men  had  not 
reached  the  spot,  and  Colonel  Dickson  and  other  officers 
loaded,  laid,  and  fixed  the  guns.  The  efiSact,  it  is  said, 
was  instantaneous.  The  guns  were  trained  to  bear  upon 
the  batteries  which  checked  the  advance  of  Evans's  men ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  at  the  same  time  the  British 
artillery  a£  the  2nd,  Lights  and  3rd  Divisions  came 
powecfriUy  into  action  against  the  batteries  on  the  road; 
so  that  assailed  at  once  in  fixxit  and  flank,  and  uncertain 
what  new  strength  the  flank  fire  might  gain,  the  Bussian 
commander  limbered  up  all  his  guns,  and  withdrew  them 
to  a  higher  and  distantridge.  Then  ^  De  Lacy  Evans 
pushed  forward  his  three  battalions,  and  these,  bringing 
up  their  right  shoulders,  came  up  to  the  relief  of  the  7th 
just  as  the  Grenadier  Guards  were  approaching  on  ^q 
other  flank.  The  7th,  which  had  so  nobly  stood  its 
ground,  and  suffered  very  great  loss,  now,  by  order  of 
Sir  George  Brown,  allowed  the  Grenadiers  to  pass  them. 
The  spectacle  along  the  whole  line  was  at  this  moment 
magnificent.    For  the  masses   of  the   French  on  the 
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Telegraph  TTill  were  now  rapidly  ooming  into  action. 
Bosquet's  aildllery  had  shaken  the  huge  ooltunn  with 
which  Kiriakoff  had  threatened  the  troops  of  Canrobert. 
Bonat  and  Lonnnel  showed  themselyes  on  the  hiUs  to- 
wards the  sea,  eyer  gaining  on  the  Bxissian  left  rear. 
Oanrobert  had  got  his  guns  up,  and  his  lines  and  columns 
were  moying  on  to  assault  the  Bussians  gathered  round 
the  Telegraph.  Lord  Baglan's  presence  and  Turner's 
artillery  must  haye  deeply  alarmed  Prince  Gortschakoff 
apd  General  Kvetzdnski  for  the  safety  of  their  line  of 
retreat.  Erans's  forward  movement,  the  fire  of  thirty 
guns,  many  of  them  over  the  river,  combined  with  the 
proud  march  of  the  Grenadiers  and  Ooldstreams  and  the 
Highland  Brigade— all  these  co-operating  causes  con- 
tribul^  to  the  catastrophe.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the 
battle. 

On  emerguig  fh>m  the  river  and  breasting  the  bank, 
and  getting  well  up  the  slope,  the  regiments  of  Guards 
met  with  different  fortune.    The  too  eager  Fusiliers 
were  overborne  by  the  Light  Division  regiments.     But 
the  other  two  did  not  sufiPer  their  formation   to   be 
broken.     Yet  as  they  went  up  the  hQl,  there  was  a 
dangerous  interval  between  them.    Colonel  Hood,  with 
the  Grenadiers,  attracted  special  admiration.    He  was 
opposed  to  a  huge  Bussian  column,  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Vladimir's  regiment;  but  with  his  thin  red  Hue, 
rigorously  two  deep,  having  its  left  flank  somewhat  bent 
back,  he  kept  up  a  vigorous  and  efifective  Are  upon  the 
Bussian  masses,  **  tormenting"  them,  to  use  their  own 
term,  and  showing  no  fear  of  their  great  weight,  and 
ever  coming  closer  and  closer.    The  Bussians  showed 
themselves  behind  the  parapet  of  the  breastwork,  as  well 
as  on  its  flank ;  but  at  this  period  nearly  all  their  batteries 
were  in  full  retreat.    In  fact,  it  appears  to  this  writer 
that  the  columns  opposed  to  the  Guards  and  Highlanders 
were  fighting  to  cover  a  retreat,  and  not  with  any  hope 
of  winning.    For  not  only  were  the  French  now  closing 
with  the  defenders  of  the  Telegraph  Hill,  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers ;  but  Sir  OoHn  Campbell  was  swiftly  leading 
his  three  Highland  regiments  obHquely'on  the  flank  of 
the  defenders  of  the  breastwork.    In  vain  the  battalions 
of  Susdal  endeavoured  to  succour  their  comrades  of 
Kazan  and  Vladimir,  standing  stiffly  behind  and  about 
the  breastwork.  The  Highlanders,  coming  up  in  succes- 
sion from  the  right,  smote  each  column  in  flank  as  it 
passed  its  front,  while  every  moment  the  rigid  line  of  red 
coats  and  black  bearskins,  and  busy  rifles,  crept  closer 
and  closer,  and  fired  with  deadlier  efiTect     The  discom- 
fited Light  Division  also  partially  reformed,  and  the 
Scots  Fusiliers  were  rapidly  filling  up  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Grenadiers  and  Coldstreams.    Active  artillery 
officers  had  brought  their  guns  into  action  nearly  on  the 
site  occupied  by  the  Bussian  batteries  which  so  long 
vexed  the  2nd  Division.     At  length  the  Bussian  batta- 
lions, imable  to  bear  any  longer  the  pressure  brought 
upon  them,  yielded,  when,  with  a  loud  shout,  the  Ghiards 
brought  down  their  bayonets,  and  came  steadily  on.    In 
a  brief  space   the  breastwork  was  again  carried;  the 
Highlanders,  most  skilflilly  led,  disposed  of  the  Bussian 
reserves ;  and  as  Lord  Baglan,  who  had  quitted  his  knoll. 


came  riding  up,  he  found  the  field  his  own  and  tlie 
enemy  in  retreat. 

By  this  time,  also,  the  Bussian  1^  was  getting  airay 
from  the  French.  When  the  Guards  were  half  way  up 
the  hill,  and  the  2nd  Division  was  crowning  the  ridges 
in  its  front,  Oanrobert  advanced,  and  bringing  his  guns 
into  play,  swept  up  the  bare  hill ;  and  after  some  seyere 
fighting  with  the  Bussian  troops,  disposed  so  as  to  ooyer 
the  retreat,  captured  the  Telegraph  Station.  Prince 
Napoleon  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud  now  appeared  pn 
the  plateau,  and  the  horse-artillery,  hurrying  to  the 
front,  cannonaded  the  retreating  enemy.  The  4lBt  and 
49tii  British  Begiments  had  also  moved  up  into  that  part 
of  the  field  which  lies  between  the  great  road  and  the 
Telegraph  Hill,  and  thus  formed  the  extreme  right  of 
the  English  Hue.  So  that  the  whole  allied  front,  from 
the  peak  of  the  Telegraph  Station  to  tiie  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Kourgan6  Hill,  crowned  the  Bussian  position. 
The  Bussians  fell  back  in  pretty  good  order,  although 
they  were  pounded  in  retreat  by  the  artillery  of  the 
allies,  which  had  hurried  up  to  the  front.  Lord  Cardigan 
brought  his  cavalry  over  the  Alma,  and  rode  in  upon  the 
stragglers  who  formed  the  rear,  but  could  efifect  little, 
as  the  Bussians  halted  on  the  next  ridge,  and  for  a  short 
time  showed  a  bold  front.  Then  they  went  about,  and, 
unpursued,  disappeared  from  view. 

The  British  troops  had  now  all  ranged  up  on  the  bills 
which  they  had  so  bravely  won;  and  as  Lord  Baglan 
rode  along  the  line  he  was  greets  with  cheers,  which, 
beginning  on  the  right,  sprang  from  regiment  to  regi- 
ment, and  resounded  £ar  over  the  field — a  rough,  hearty 
outburst  of  exultation,  such  as  a  British,  army,  when  it 
loves  its  chief,  delights  to  pour  forth  from  free  throats 
and  manly  breasts.  Lord  Baglan  did  n.ot  then  hear  this 
heart-stirring  sound  for  the  first  time ;  and  to  his  mind, 
it  must  have  brought  back  memories  of  the  hardly  con- 
tested fields  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  crowning  victory 
of  Waterloo,  when  those  now  our  allies  were  our 
enemies.  But  in  the  whole  French  army  there  were 
few,  if  any,  who  had  ever  heard  the  cheers  of  a  charging 
or  triumphant.  British  army.  There  were  near  Lord 
Baglan  many  who  never  heard  it;  but  to  Colin  Gamp- 
bell,  and  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  George  Brown,  and 
Burgoyne,  it  was  a  familiar  shout,  and  seemed  to  come 
to  them  across  the  gulf  of  a  peace  of  nearly  forty  years. 
The  sound  was  so  potent  and  so  grand  that  it  awoke  the 
wounded  from  their  dream  of  agony,  and  fiur  down  the 
hill  side  rose  feeble  but  responsive  cheers. 

Lord  Baglan  had  desired  an  immediate  pursuit,  siv^ 
a  pursuit  as  would  have  brought  the  Fi«noh  upon  tiie 
fiank  of  t&e  yielding  columns,  while  the  English,  witii 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  burst  in  upon  their  rear.  He  bad 
two  divisions  which  had  not  fired  a  shot;  he  had  more 
than  a  thousand  lanoes  and  sabres;  he  was  ready  to  go 
on.  But  although  the  French  had  sufTered  oomparatirely 
little  loss,  whetiier  it  were  that  his  illness  olonded  his 
mind,  or  that  he  feared  tp  compromise  his  army,  or  that 
he  did  not,  relish  a  request  to  pursue  oonring  from  tbs 
English  commander.  Marshal  St.  Amatul  deoHned  to 
move  any  men  from  the  field. .  So  the  viotoriouB  soldiers 
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took  up  their  quarters  on  the  line  of  liills,  and  began  to 
gather  up  the  wounded.  And  the  loss  had  been  heavy. 
No  fewer  than  25  officers,  19  sergeants,  and  318  rank 
and  file  had  been  killed;  while  81  officers  and  102 
sergeants,  and  1,438  rank  and  file  had  been  wounded. 
There  were  19  missing;  but  as  the  Bussians  took 
no  prisoners,  these  are  supposed  to  haye  been  buried 
under  the  waUs  of  some  of  the  Tillage  houses. 
The  total  was  2,002.  The  regiments  whioh  sufifored 
most  heavily  were  the  55th,  95th,  7th,  33rd,  23rd,  and 
19th,  in  the  2nd  and  Light  Divisions,  and  the  Grenadiers 


carnage  oooorred  during  the  last  hour.  Vfti^Tiftl  St. 
Amaud  wrote,  "  I  have  lost  fewer  than  the  English,  be- 
cause I  have  been  quicker.  My  soldiers  run,  theirs 
march.''  But  running  or  marching,  he  should  have 
added,  that  not  one  of  his  divisions  encountered,  during 
the  day,  either  the  fire  of  sudh  numbers  of  guns  or  a 
musketry  so  fierce ;  or  overcame,  in  the  teeth  of  this 
storm,  such  a  position  as  that  carried  by  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  English  army.  He  lost  fewer  men,  because 
his  troops  met  with  a  less  obstinate  resistance,  and  were 
less  exposed  to  grape  and  musketry  and  32-pounder  guns. 


OSKKBAL  CANROBBRT. 


and  Scots  Pusiliers  in  the  Brigade  of  Guards.  They 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fire,  and  had  done  the 
largest  share  of  actual  fighting.  The  French  loss, 
aoooxding:  to  their  official  statements,  was  three  officers 
and  253  man  kiUed,  and  54  officers  and  1,033  men 
weanded,  giving  a  total  of  1,343.  It  is  said  that  the 
loas  was  much  less,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  or  dis- 
pcore  statements  of  this  kind.  The  Bussians  admitted  a 
loss  of  5,709.  Among  these  were  one  general  killed 
and  foar  xroruided.  The  killed  were  not  less  than  2,000. 
I  Hassians  also  lost  two  guns,  a  vast  quantity  of  small 
and  some  baggage.  The  action  lasted  about  three 
hoars  from  the  opening  to  the  close,  but  the  bulk  of  thd 
17^. — Xsw  Sbbies. 


The  battle  of  the  Alma  ended  in  a  victory  which 
should  have  been  decisive  of  the  campaign.  The  action 
was  well-planned.  It  was  wise  to  turn  the  Bussian  lefl;, 
especially  as  Prince  Menschikoff  had  not  only  neglected 
the  most  common  precautions  to  make  it  impregnable,  but 
had  posted  the  bulk  of  his  army  on  the  right  and  centre. 
As  tiie  Bussian  army  was  placed,  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  attempt  to  turn  both  flanks;  for  the  two 
armies  would  have  been  separated,  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  beaten  one  after  the  other.  But  either 
the  French  did  not  press  their  flank  attack  with  suf- 
ficient vigour,  or  the  English  assailed  the  front  too  soon ; 
for  the  very  natuiD  or  tne  movement  imdertaken  by  the 
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French  aod  Turks,  themselTe?  nearly  aqtial  in  numbers 
to  the  whole  Bossiaai  armj,  ou^iit  to  have  eompelled  the 
Eufidiond  to  abandon  the  strong  ground  on  Iheir  right 
and  centre,  and  how  placed  them  at  the  mer6y  oi  the 
combined  onset  of  the  tw6  armies.  But  the  r^eated 
appeals  for  aid  seem  to  have  induced  Lord  Baglan  to 
think  that  the  French  attack  had  partially  failed ;  and 
iot  this,  among  other  reasons,  he  ordered  our  troops  to 
march.  The  French,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  and  the  want  ot  concert  and  decision,  did  their 
part  well ;  but  when  we  diyide  the  honours  of  the  day 
impartially,  the  bulkier  share  must  go  to  those  troops 
who,  in  the  fsuCQ  of  such  a  deadly  fise,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  such  heavy  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  wos  fhe 
heights  by  a  ready  sacrifice  of  their  lives  and  their  blood. 
Yet  are  we  constrained  to  admit  that  the  victors  did  not 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  because  they  did  not  pursue 
at  once.  Here,  again,  the  cause  did  not  spring  front  the 
unwillingness  of  the  English,  but  the  unwilliagneai  of 
the  French  commander.  To  have  followed  hard  on 
the  heels  of  victory,  as  the  former  proposed,  woold  have 
been  wise.  For  it  is  by  striking  at  a  flying  io^  a» 
he  flies  that  generals  produce  great  results.  When  that 
chance  was  missed,  mere  pursuit  became  of  lew  im- 
portance; and  when  the  French  deferred  advance  the? 
whole  of  another  day,  they,  having  fewer  wounded  and 
being  nearer  the  sea,  were  scarcely  justified  when,  hsmg 
completed  their  own  preparations,  they  wished  tp  me^m 
on  the  22nd,  and  breathed  forth  qoeCTdoug  mmplmutM  ol 
the  English  for  not  being  ready  until  A»  lird.  ^  Hut 
moment  to  move  was  at  five  o'clo^  <»  flie  aftjiaoo  of 
the  20th;  Marshal  St.  Amaud  dedzned  to  maymf  and  ihm 
golden  chance  did  not  recur.  But  iOtmm  ineiienti  will 
happen  in  every  campaign  oondutfted  lof  1 
under  independent  commanders.  ItflM^b* 
a  necessary,  but  it  is  always  a  cosily  mad  wnwtiifaetory 
mode  of  making  war.  Had  the  aQied  army  ct  the  AIbm 
been  under  one  able  chief,  there  «m  be  no  doiibi  Frioee 
MenechikofiTs  troops  would  haw  bsen  oq^litred  er  de- 
stroyed; for  then  the  iDoreamaU  would  hav»  been  well 
connected  and  well  timed,  aad  fha  moai  woold  have 
been  made  of  the  great  fSudts  of  th«  BuMuut  general, 
and  the  great  superiority  in  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
allies.  As  it  was,  the  victoiy  was  gloriout  kx  both  the 
victors ;  but  it  was  not  decisive,  and  it  did  not  bring 
about  the  attainment  of  the  great  end  of  the  invasion, 
the  immediate  capture  of  Sebastopol. 

Lord  Baglan's  conduct  during  the  action  has  been 
severely  censured.  It  has  been  said  that  he  rode  jauntily 
away  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy *s  position,  and  rode 
down  again  to  find  the  battle  won.  Some  writers  have 
even  sneered  at  the  statement  that  the  appeamnce  of  the 
staff  on  the  hill,  and  the  fire  of  the  guns»  produced  serious 
alarm  in  the  Eussian  centre,  and  helped  so  powerftilly  to 
drive  away  the  Eussian  batteries  from  the  great  rooL 
This  is  unjust.  Lord  Eaglan  would  not  have  ascended 
the  hills  had  he  not  foreseen  the  use  he  could  make  of 
them  if  he  could  get  guns  there.  He  did  not  ride  up 
without  a  purpose.  He  was  not  borne  away  by  his  horse> 
whose  bounding  spii  :t  he  is  said  to  have  shared.    He 


wont  up  to  exert  aa  unexpected  pressure  on  the  SDomy, 
and  he  did  exert  that  pressure.     And  when  he  (joitted 
his  divisions,  after  giving  the  signal  to  fall  on,  might  lie 
not  have  fairly  presumed  that  his  divisional  generals 
were  equal  to  the  task  assigned  to  them?    Sorely  aa 
officer  is  not  entrusted  with  a  division  in  order  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  may  work  it  for  him.   The  duty  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  so  plain,  and  the  duty  of 
Sir  George  Brown  was  so  plain,  that  it  did  not  require 
the  aid  of  Lord  Eaglan  to  execute  it  for  each  of 
them.     Sir  Oeorge  should  have  formed  his  men  for 
the  attack  in  some  order,  and  the  Duke  should  haTo 
kept    his  division  so  ready  for   the  fight  that  when 
it  was  needed  at  the  breastwork,  it  might  be  there, 
Iiotd  Eaglan    may  be   blamed  for  putting  trust  in 
the  Dnhe,   but  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  com- 
maftdet  of  an  army  to  command  divisions  and  brigades. 
As  xl  was.  Lord  Eaglan's  messenger  &om  the  knoll  did 
reach  the  I>uke,  and  Evans's  messenger  reached  him  also, 
and  CoKb  Campbell's  fiery  words  proved  decisive.  So  that, 
after  aO,  Lord  Eaglan,  even  on  the  Eussian  knoll,  did 
remedy,  so  far  as  he  could  remedy,  a  failure  of  insight 
and  decision.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  as  brave  as  any 
UMOI  in  facing  physical  danger ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
haTe  been  then  so  tempered  as  to  be  equal  to  tho  moral 
QodgisaKMiB  of  a  great  command.    Lord  Baglan,  on  this 
ofeaeion,  did  his  work  well,  and  does  not  deserve  tba 
v^oa  him  by  his  detractors. 


CTULPTBE  XVIIL 

After  Um  B«al»-T^  Itafv  m  Wm  Jti  Viowa  of  Lord  lUglan— The 
Ifcwtwti  tMt  dwlr  Wily  mm%  tt  Ute  AlUes  to  the  Katcha—To  tho 
Biflialc  Emti  glif  i1H<irf  CotmmIIs  of  War — Chanso  of  their 
thOT  ■Th*  rUn*  WmiIi  TIiimi  fbr  It— Its  Character—'' Tbia  is 
<iH»agy"^Tfc>CiWHi|  mad  lebaatopol -The  March —Sorpriae  o! 
Oa  KMifeai  awMfcawi  Unuau  oa  the  Tchemaya — Capture  of 
Btfetlapi  Iftiei  tmk  DnA  ef  81.  JLmaod— Canrobert  aacceeda  to 
the  ConmMBtd— 9AMk  ef  Aa  FraiMh—The  Field  of  Operatlona— Oc- 
eiH»atkw  oC  the  nUMHi-  Ifer  Cheraeter— Energy  of  the  Enemy— Proper 
Poiat  ef  JkSaofc  XnlimJ  Why— Rusaian  ForwardAeas— Ji&suAt 
InHiiiiiiliri  ieaJij  aT  Oa  fliega  Train— The  AlUoa  eatrench  their 
Hear— OraoMd  tiakM  WfacaOa  PlacA— Sortie— Euslish  Bjut^fic*— 
French  1Bm,m%m  tbmiAmi  Ceonter  Preparmtlona — ^TodUeben— Kot- 
ulloff— The  Wmtmf  BAiforeal— Bis  Boldnesa— The  Sea  D«*fences  of 
Sebujtuyul    l^aiaMe— torthe  Bombardment  completed  on  the  16th. 

TiiE  allied  armies  spent  two  days  on  tho  battle-field  of 
the  Alma.  Ou  the  evening  of  the  20th  Brigadier  Torrons 
reached  the  field  from  Eupatoria,  with    tho    21st  and 
4Gth  and  4th  Light  Dragoons.    lie  had  marched  all  day 
in  the  hope  of  arriying  in  time  to  share  in  th;d  bcU^kle. 
But  his  progress  was  slow,  for  he  had  to  bring  along 
the  stragglers  found  att  the  way,  and  be  inarched  on  to 
the  field  three  hours  alter  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out haying  heaird  the  sooind  of  a  single  gtm.     The  whiole 
army,  save  the  57th,  and  the  heary  ca^ulry  -wea^a  now 
together,  and  bfrooacked  on  the  hills  aboTo  the  stream. 
The  two  days*  sojoom  oa  these  hills  was  spent  painfully. 
There  were  the  wounded  to  tend  and  carry  on  board  ihip 
— the  wounded  of  each  army,  lor  the  ILussians  left  hoa- 
dreds  on  the  ground— and  the  dead  to  bury.   All  though 
the  erening,  n«y ,  llffovghout  the  night,  oar  soldiers ' 
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groping  about  in  search  of  comrades,  and  carrying  water 
to  assuage  their  thirst,  and  at  dawn  officers  and  men 
streamed  oyer  the  hills  ^nd  into  the  ravines  on  this 
orrand  of  mercy.  Surgeons  were  landed  from  the  fleet 
to  aid  the  scanty  medical  staff,  and  sailors  to  bear  away 
those  whose  wounds  had  been  dressed.  But,  looking  to 
the  resources  of  the  fleet,  one  is  surprised  that  these 
labours  should  have  occupied  etght-and-forty  hours. 
The  meagre  equipment  of  the  British  army,  the  want  of 
an  ambulance  corps  and  land  transport  train,  could 
not  be  compensated  by  the  rude  makeshifts  invented  by 
our  sailors  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Time  was  pre- 
cious; it  was  always  believed  that  the  allies  must  flght 
at  least  one  battle  before  they  reached  Sebastopol,  yet 
the  means  of  moving  swiftly,  after  it  had  been  won,  had 
not  been  prepared.  .  It  should  have  been  foreseen  that 
the  army  was  performing  an  irregular  operation,  that  it 
had  a  movable  base — the  fleet — and  that  it  could  not  act 
like  an  army  in  a  regular  campaign,  advancing  from  a 
secure  and  fixed  base  upon  a  well-protected  line  of 
operations.  Every  means  practicable  should  have  been 
prepared  beforehand  to  facilitate  rapidity  of  movement, 
80  that  on  the  21st,  at  sunrise,  the  armies  might  have 
marched.  But  the  descent  was  made  without  adequate 
preparation,  and  the  delays  and  changes  of  plan  which 
ensued  were  the  inevitable  consequence.  '  So  while  the 
allies  were  engaged  in  tending  their  wounded,  burying 
their  dead,  replenishing  their  ammunition  stores,  re- 
organising the  regiments  which  had  Buffered  the  most, 
and  even  taking  oare  of  the  Eussian  wounded,  the 
Boasian  army,  retiring  hurriedly  and  in  alarm,  had 
relinquished  successively  the  strong  positions  on  the 
Katoha  and  the  Belbek,  had  abandoned  all  the  open 
country  north  of  Sebastopol,  and,  passing  the  bridge  of 
Inkennann,  had  entered  the  place  itself. 

During  the  halt  of  the  armies,  there  had  arisen  a 
grave  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Baglan.  Even  on  the 
beach  of  Kamishli,  pondering  on  the  task  before  him, 
and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  had  come  to  doubt  the 
practicability  of  assailing  Sebastopol  from  the  north, 
and  feared  that  '*  a  flank  movement  to  the  south  side 
would  be  necessary.'*  Here,  on  the  heights  of  the 
Alma,  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  pressure  of  doubt  more 
^^^fongly ;  for  on  the  21st,  probably  at  his  suggestion, 
Sir  John  Burgoyne — who  shared,  if  he  did  not  origi- 
nate hia  doubts — drew  up  a  formal  memoi*andum, 
sotting  forth  all  the  advantages  of  a  march  round  the 
head  of  the  harbour  to  Balaclava  on  the  south  coast 
Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  French  marshal  was 
made  acquainted  with  these  cogitations ;  at  least,  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  his  letters 

So  that  when  the  allied  armies,  leaving  one  surgeon. 
Dr.  Thompson,  a  volunteer,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
750  RjiSBian  wounded,  lying  on  the  open  hiU  side,  ad- 
yvxced  to  the  Katoha,  a  short  movement  of  six  miles, 
the  French  marshal  thought  he  was  hastening  on  to 
stona  the  north  forts;  but  the  English  general  was, 
even  then,  intent  on  plans  to  evade  them  and  try  his 
fortane  on  the  south  side.  And  when  the  short  march 
ended,  a  singular  incident,  reported  at  head-quarters. 


gave  the  British  officers  fresh  arguments.  On  the  22nd, 
steamers  of  both  fleets  had  looked  into  Sebastopol  har- 
bour, and  had  reported  that  all  the  vessels  of  war  were  , 
still  there.  They  were,  however,  so  posted  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  naval  men,  who  took  particular  note  of 
a  line  of  ships  moored  across  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, from  north  to  south.  The  next  day,  when  the 
fleet  came  up  from  Gape  Loukul  to  the  Katcha,  the 
whole  line  of  Eussian  ships  was  observed  to  settle  down 
in  the  water  until  only  their  tops  were  visible.  The 
enemy,  at  the  suggestion  of  Admiral  Eomiloff,  had  thus 
disposed  of  part  of  a  fleet  with  which  he  could  not  keep 
the  sea,  and  a  wise  measure  it  proved  to  be.  The  news 
was  sent  at  once  to  the  head-quarter  camps  on  the 
Eatoha,  and  it  probably  gave  Lord  Eaglan  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  a  march  to  the  south  side.  At 
all  events.  Marshal  St.  Amaud  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  sinking  of  the  ships  than  he  wrote,  in  his  high-flying 
style,  **  This  is  a  commencement  of  Moscow.  It  troubles 
me  much,  because  it  will  force  me,  perhaps,  to  change 
my  plans  of  attack,  and  carry  me  to  the  south  on  the 
side  of  Balaclava."  It  was  a  **newinoident,"  and  raised 
the  question  of  the  flank  march  in  a  direct  shape ;  but 
that  question  was  not  decided  until  two  days  after- 
wards. 

The  armies  had  traversed  the  space  between  the  Alma 
and  Eatoha  without  even  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  single 
Bussian  soldier.    The  trail  of  their  hasty  retreat  lay 
broadly  over  the  arid  plains,  but  not  even  a  Cossack 
appeared  in  front  or  on  the  exposed  flank.     The  march 
was  in  the  same  order  as  before ;  the  English  still  kept 
the  outward  flank,  the  French  marched  next  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  fleet  slowly  coasted  along  in  line  with 
the  armies.    So  certain  was  it  that  no  enemy  was  in 
front,  that  Lord  Eaglan  and  his  staff,  without  an  escort 
of  any  kind,  rode  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  vanguard. 
He  did  not  do  sofh>mmere  carelessness  or  foolhardi- 
ness.    His  patrols  and  those  of  the  French  had  already 
felt  the  way.     On  reaching  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Eatcha,  there  were  no  lines  of  in£antry  and  guns  on  its 
steep  banks ;  and  the  troops  filed  in  security  across  the 
unbroken  bridge,  and  by  the  fords,  and  climbed  the 
steep  banks,  and  found  delightful  sites  for  the  bivouac 
among  the  gardens  and  orchards,  glowing  with  ripe 
fruits,  and  rich  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  clustering 
vines.    But  the  villagers  had  fled  in  haste,  leaving  their 
trim  white  villas  and  choice  fruits  to  the  invaders.    The 
Bussians,  in  their  passage,  had  begun  the  work  of  de- 
struction, which,  in  mere  recklessness,  Briton  and  Gaul, 
2^uave  and  Guardsman,  completed ;  not  always  without 
an  example  set  by  those  who  should  have  known  better. 
A  habit  of  plunder  soon  demoralises  the  best  troops,  and 
the  last  persons  to  begin  or  to  countenance  it  should  be 
those  who  are  appointed  to  restrain  and  command  as 
well  as  to  lead  them.    At  the  Eatoha  the  men  revelled 
in  pears  and  peaches,  melons  and  grapes ;  and  the  dread 
scourge   of   indiscretion,    cholera,    carried   off  many 
victims. 

The  allies  halted  on  the  Eatcha  untU.  late  on  the  24th. 
The  French  landed  6,000  or  7,000  men  from  thdr  ships, 
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and  the  English  received  a  welcome  reinforcement  in 
the  shap^  of  the  57  th  Ilegiment,  belonging  to  the  4fth 
Division^  and  the  2nd  Dragoons,  better  known  aa  the 
Scots*  Greys.  A  short  march,  on  the  24th,  brought  the 
armies' to  the  Belbek.  Ilero  again  a  deep  river  traversed 
a  narrow  valley,  and  formed  the  front  of  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  the  Crimea*  There  was  no  one  to 
defend  it.  The  two  armies  were  here  close  together, 
their  artillery  were  drawn  along  the  same  road».  and  the 
officers  toder  side  by  side.  After  crossing  the  stream, 
the  troops  reached  a  high  plateau,  broken*  by*  ravines 
and  clothed  with  stunted  oaks.  But  they  were  dharmed> 
with  the  scenery,  and  the  shade,  and  the  fruits.  Twice 
Marshal  St#  Amaud,  in  hisi  letters,  reports  the  welcome 
&ct,  thatone  found'  cabbages  in  this  paradise  of  a  Valley 
-^*  *  cabbages  and  fruits  fop  an  army. '  *  Colonel'  Hamley , 
in  his  book  on  the'  campaign,  based  on-  letters  written 
at  the  time,  is  equally  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the 
valley,  its  delioiouEh  fruits^  and  **fine  oabbages."  And 
let  not  the  onrefleoting  reader  smilb.  To  these  soldiers^ 
who  for  days  had  been  living. on  ration^  pork  and  ration 
bisonit^,  and  drinking  indifferent  w&tet,  these  finiits  and 
cabbages  were- matters  =  of  very  great  moment — more 
welcome  than  gold. 

t»  Leaving  the  troops,  for  a  moment,  reposing  aaiong 
the^oaks  a&d  fcuit-trees  of  this  Tartar  elyeium,  letus 
see  what'  the'  Eussians  had  done-  since  they  vanished 
over'  the  hill  sidJb  as*  the  sun  wai^  gliding,  downwards 
evev  t&e^ western  waters'  on  the  evening  of  the  20tb  of 
September. 

V  Thet  BfosSian.  turmy  had'  quitted'  its  position^  as^  we  have 
seen,<  at  an^  early  hour.  There  was  considerable  dis*- 
order  in  some  parts  of  the  fields  where  battalions  fs^ling 
back  came  under  the*  fire  of  the  allied  gnns ;  but  there 
were  others  untouched  and  unsabdued,.  and  these  with 
iihe  HuMars  and  artillery  had)  made  that  •  show  of  covering 
tbe'retfreat  which  we  noticed  at  the  dose  of  the  narrative 
of  the  aetien;  AS'  part  of  theTitfoutine  regiment  was 
mioking  oS^  under  fire;  Priaoe  Kenschikoff  vode  by, 
and,,  speaking  as  if  to-  himself  said,  **  It*8  a  disgrace 
for  a-  Eussxan  soldier  t6  retreat."  It  chanced  that  a 
IMf-dvtmken*  captain  oveifheard  this  ejaculation,  and, 
enooui^godby  voaka,  hadthd  eeurage^to  rejoiHy  **'If  you 
had  (irdered  us^  to  standy  wd  should  havp  stood  our 
ground^''  PrinCid  Motisohikoff,  "^ho  Was  communing 
wiCh  himself,  a&d' musing  ovsr  lus  misfoi^tunes,  rode  off 
D^tiioutxlc^cingthe  dating  speech  of  the  ofi&oer.  Then 
oasme  General  Kiriakoff,  and  next  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
showing  that  these  were  not  the  first  to?  ride  out  of  the 
fire*  But  the  generals  and  the  troops  were  east  down  in 
spirits  They  were*  fewy  and  the  fiery  strangers  wero 
many,,  and  aid  was  far  away  on  the-  other  side  of  the 
Isthmus*  of  Perekop.  So  the  whole  army  sti'aggled 
awby  io^  glooan  towards  the  Katdia.  Arrived  at  this 
river,  the  point  of  passage  at  Aranchi,  high  up  the 
strettn,  becameasoeneiof  discnder.  * '  All  were  (H^wding: 
together  over  aford  at-the  rivep,"  writes  an  eye-mtness. 
**  There  were  commissariat  wagons,  artillery  wagons, 
with  attiliary  wcmnded).  inflantry,.  &o«y  ior  one^  mass  of' 
o(»ifti8ioai     AH  theses  had  to  setiier  througlv  sk  narrow' 


pass  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains  ;'*  and 
the  writer  stops  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  had/^tho 
allies  pursued.  At  that  moment  it  was  not  dark,.tiii» 
allies  were  quiet  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  withiu>six 
miles  from  their  outposts  the  beaten  army  were  shrag^ 
g^ing  over  Eiitcha.  A  pursuit  would  have  beenhasardous; 
but  the  Eussiao.  army  and  Prince  MenschikofiM>olih 
expected  a'  sharp  pursuit,  and  were  too  happy  to  istird 
unmolested. 

The  Eussians  did-  not  halt      Night  overtook  tb«iil 
among  the  hills;,  still  ihey  plodded  along.    They  left 
behind  them  the  steep  banks  of  the  Katoha,  the  steepNr 
banks  and  rougher  ric^^  of  the  Belbdc,.a&d  movixm^ 
ihj&  head  of  the  harbour  o£  Sebastc^l,  crossed  the  bridge 
of  Inkermann-  in  the>  morning;  of  the  2^l8t,^  and  encamped 
to'  the  soutii-west  of  tiie  town.    Some  battalions^  woe 
left  on  the  north  sidi9,  destined  to  be  the  garrison  ol  the 
largest  work  on  tiieplateauy  called  t^e  Star  Fort    Theri, 
we  are  told,  all  was  oonfusLon  and  dismay;  but  this  may 
be  doubted*    Two  or  three  very  firm  men  ware^  afc  Ikrt; 
time  in  Sebastopol^'^^e  Admigftla  Komiloff  aad«  W^^t* 
moff, .  and  the  German  engineer  Todtleben.  This*  Eoundir 
able  soldier  had  been  sent  to  the  Crimsa  iu'  liLeizsoatihtsf 
August,  at  a  time  when  iiie  Czar  wa»  just  beginning  ts 
believe'  in  thcprobability  of  acescent.    Se  antvaditan 
ai  the  end  of  tJie  month,  a  few  days  after  the  MalAiff^ 
or  White  Tower,  on>the'  seuith'  side  had  been  complete 
Prince  Mensehikoff  requested  the  engineer  toi  npoit 
upon  the  defeUoes,.  and  it  is  reoorded  thai  the  salifltaHQS 
of  his  report  was-  that  with  two  divisioois^  ofi  ixs&adiKi^ 
say  24',00G  meti,  and  field  lurtillery,.  hew(Miid^ii]idjStti£fi 
[to  be  master  of  the  town  in  three  hours«     ThiaiwuMuot 
>  pleasant  report^  nor  does  it  appear  thaf>  mmafelitts 
done  to>  supply  the  defidenoy  of  defsnoe  ikntii  thwadlies 
wore  almost  belbre  the*  place.      On  tho    2l8t  Prisoo 
!Mensohikoff  held  a  coiuieili    It  was  then  tbat  ihesterdy 
admirals  and  the  great  engineer  showed:  tlieixt  mntal. 
They  resolved-  to<  e&temporise  earthen  d«£sncefep  <n»  ^s 
south,  side,. and  siak  a  paitof  ^o  fleet  across  theHutuCh 
of  the  harbour — a  task  which  they  exeou  tad  wiiSk  promptly 
(tudd  and  skilL'    ButPmnoe  Mensohikoff  seems  tblhan 
been  uncertain  what  part  his  armyskcrald.  p(Iayr;4Sfd 
;  had  the  allies  appeared  on  the  Belbek  on;  the  sEvemiq^ 
^the  2l6t,  they  would  have  found  the  es6r»  defeHosB^tiot 
begun,  the  army  still  under  the  infiuanice  of  iha*  atsgr 
gering  blow  delivered  at  the  Alma,  and  its  oihief  fs^ 
plexed  and  vacillating.    Evien  at  the  moment  when^Aisy 
crowned  the  heights  of  the  Belbek^  and  coold  soeiDOQi 
the  loftier  elevations  the  white  forte  on.  th»  inajfgiirof 
the  water,,  the  works  on  the  northern^  side  had'  o&l^  j^ 
received  their  garisons,  and  weUd  in  a  moat*  w^bbAb  oon- 
dition.    This  the  allies^  knew  noty  nor   did^  tbi^yf  know 
3 that'  when:  they  w&re  discussing  the  propriety  of  tfio 
flank  march'  to  the  south,  Prince  Mensohikofi?  had  just 
begun  a  flank  marohfrom  the  south  to  the  -inlnay^  tcywore^ 
.Bat(diis«ftu«    Had  the  allies  been  quicker,   they  woald 
^have  oau^t  the'Eussians  in*  their  momenb  of  TveidoMMB 
and  doubty  cmd  Sebastopol'  would  haver  beezi  tr>*g^n^ 

We  left'  the*  allies  in  their  pleasant  qLucurtease  o]»  ito 
Belbek^t  ai^  thither  our  narrative  musst 
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Owcia^is  a  painful  one ;  for  we  h&Y9  to  ctonaider  how ' 
tiie  ixo  gexkeralB  came  to  miss  a  great  priae. 

It  wa0  tilie  morning  of  the  2atli.  Tke  allied  eamp  spread 
out  07fir  the  platean,  within  three  miles  and  a  half  of  the 
neacedt  defences  of  Sebastopol.  The  question  to  be  xe- 
s^Tfd  -was — should  they  at  once  attaok  the  northern 
woAb,  or  should  they  file  through  the  rough  woods  and 
appaar .suddenly  on  the  southern  plateau?  We  have 
seen  thai  Lord  Baglan,.  as  early  as  the  I&th  or  16th, 
doubtsd  the  ability  of  the  alUes  to  cairy  the  «M)rthem 
Itftf  ^  a  coup  de  meting  and  contemplated  the  oih&v 
altenuttiye ;  and  that^  the  day  after  the  balttle  of  the 
Alma,  he  had  set  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  draw  up  a 
awmDcandmn,  showing  the  advaatages  of  the  latter 
oouse,  Bir  John  pointed  out  that,  if  the  allies  attacked 
the  4H>rth  side,  ihey  would  give  the  enemy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  position  naturally  strong  and  of  limited  extent, 
and  supported  by  Fort  Oonstantine ;  and  that,  if  they 
carried  this  position,  another  operation  would  be  neces* 
saryio  reduce  the  south;  whereas,  by  marching  round 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  they  would  unexpectedly  come 
upon  the  weaker  sidq  of  the  place,  and  compel  the  eoiemy 
to  defend  **  a  very  extensive  line,  divided  by  valine, 
Tery  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  entrenched,  and  which  would 
probably  be  rapidly  forced.'*  Moreover,  on  the  south 
side  the  allies  would  £ad  in  the  bays  of  Balaclava  and 
Kamiesch  secure  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  a 
strong  position  **  between  the  sea  at  Bakidava  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  Tehemaya  that  would  moat  effectually 
eover  the  allied  armies  "  during  ike  siego.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  l^Lese  arguments  were  first  placed  before 
KardialBt.  Amaud  at  the  bivouac  on  the  Katcha;  but 
thetiltiniate  deeision  was  not  taken  until  the  morning 
of  tlui  25th,  at  the  bivouac  of  the  Belbek.  Arrived  at 
this  point,  and  looking  on  the  actual  position  which  the 
allies  would  have  to  occupy  in  order  to  attack  the  works 
^  the  n<Mr1^,  the  arguments  of  Sir  John  seemed  to 
aoepure  new  force.  For  it  was  foimd  that  a  sturdy 
Bttle  fort  on  the  diff,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
*'Wasp  "  battery,  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Belbek, 
and  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream  that  the  allies 
Would  have  to  land  their  siege  guns  and  stores.  M<»:e- 
over,  had  the  Belbek  been  open,  the  generals  seemed  to 
think  Ah&t  the  heights  of  the  Belbek  did  not  offer  a  posi- 
tion secure  from  harassing  attacks.  Barly  on  the  25th, 
Lord  Baglan  went  to  the  quarters  of  Marshal  St. 
Amand,  now  aittacked  by  cholera,  and  too  much  %r<d:efi 
to  be  able  to  take  an  active  part ;  and  in  his  presence, 
and  that  of  Oen^*al  Oanrobert,  and  others,  <debated  the 
project  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Certainly,  all  were  not 
agEee4.  Bat  Oanrobert  was  not  made  of  thact  stuff 
lHu«ii  leads  a  general  to  take  upon  ihimself  the  burden 
of  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  he  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  English.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that 
the  flank  march  sQiould  be  undertaken  forthwith. 

OS;  appears  from  Hie  letters  of  St.  Axnaud  and  the 
Vreock  official  aooounts  that,  in  their  camp,  it  was 
unAerstood  that  the  decision  had  ^een  icome  to  jon  the 
evming  of  the  24th.  In  one  of  his  dast  Idtisrs,  fit. 
Anaoriid,  writing  at  six  in'the  evening  of  tiie  24  th,  jea^ 


— '  *  To-morrow  morning,  early,  J  start  «id  «mrot  iopon 
Balaclava.  I  shall  sleep  (On  the  Teheniaya;'*  and  in 
another  letter  oi  the  .saujia  date,  he  oaUs  it  a  ''fine 
manoeuvre,**  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
decision  had  been  come  to  fizudly  at  that  time.  But 
bfifore  the  morning  an  incident  had  occurred  which  may 
have  rendered  ^another  council  necessary.  St.  Ajuaud's 
illness  }iad  taken  a  fatal  turn.  The  attack  of  cholera 
made  Ogoxrobert  the  real  ohief  of  the  army.  Besides, 
although  in  general  terms  the  flank  majrch  may  bays 
been  resolved  on^  yet  the  mode  of  effecting  it  had  act ; 
for  one  project  was  to  cross  the  Inkermanu  bridge,  the 
other  wa^  to  strike  the  Tchernaya  higher  up ;  and 
when  the  French  reproach  the  British  with  their 
sluggishness,  which  they  never  fail  to  do,  they  forget 
the  fact,  that  until  late  on  the  morning  of  the  2oth  the 
route  to  Balaclava  had  not  been  chosen.  It  was  chosen 
between  seven  and  nine ;  and  before  noon  the  whole 
army,  in  one  long  colunm,  was  in  motion. 

"Was  this  a  wise  decision?  This  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered.  We  have  seen  what  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing it  prevailed  with^the  allied  generals.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  most  confidently  alleged  by  the  Bussians 
themselves,  that  tibe  works  on  the  north  side  were^  on 
the  25th,  not  only  imperfect,  but  imperfectly  garrisoned; 
that  the  allied  fleet  could  have  silenced  the  forts  o^  the 
cliff,  and  that  the  troops  could  liave  stormed  the  Star 
Fort  and  its  flanking  entrenchments.  At  this  very 
time  the  Bussians  had  only  just  begun  to  ply  the  pick 
and  spade.  There  were,  exclusive  of  the  equipages  of 
the  fleet,  only  nine  weak  battalions  in  Sebastopol.  These 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Alma,  and  it  is  said,  that 
had  the  place  been  briskly  attacked,  it  would  have  been 
surrendered  after  a  few  shots  had  been  fired,  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  comman^^nt.  Statements  of  this  kind 
must)  it  is  true,  be  weighed  with  caution.  The  Bussians, 
by  making  them  raise  their  own  reputation  as  the  sub- 
sequent defence  of  Bebastopol  becomes  more  admirable 
when  we  consider  on  how  slight  a  base  it  rested.  But 
ike  strongest  testimony  against  the  flank  march  is,  ijiat 
it  was  distinctly  condemned  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who, 
when  he  met  Lord  Baglan,  told  him  that  .the  flai;ik 
mwdi  was  a  deji^arture  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  ex- 
pedition wa^  wodeirtaken,  and  ^aid,  *'  This  is  strategy, 
bat  we  «re  in  no  oondition  for  strategical  opj^rations. 
We  oamo  here  fsr  ,a  c<mp  .de  tmin,  but  this  is  strategy.'' 
Mr.  Bussell  tells  us  that  he  h^  this  from^  iEdmund 
himself.  It  certainly  .embodies  the  whole  pith  of  the 
objections  to  the  flank  maroh;  and  it  was  sound — the 
allies  twre  not  in  a  .oondition  to  undertake  strategical 
operations.  B»it  alttiough  .Sir  John  BurgoynO's  antici- 
pations ware  ^  u^et  exoept  two — the  aoqiiisition  of  the 
bays  and  the  strong  ground  to  cpver  ,a  siege — the  jce- 
mark  of  Sir  Edmund  does  not  prove  that, the  north  side 
e^uld  have  been  carried  by  a  (mp  de  maiti.  If  it  cpuld 
not,  then  the  .ffltpedition  had  totally  failed ;  and  from 
the  «ioment  when  they  quitted  their  bivouac  on  the 
Belbek  to  ;seek  a  »ew  base  at  Balaclava,  the  allies  ter- 
mina^d  the  original  expedition  <and  began  <a  .new  one. 
They  hs^M-  a  strat^oal  .«tta9k  on  9e]i^st0p4L  .^thout 
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fulfilling  the  conditionfl  of  strategy.  They  entered 
upon  a  regular  si^e  -without  inyeeting  the  place  or 
effectually  defeating  the  covering  army.  The  disad- 
yantages  were  vast.  Not  only  those  we  have  men- 
tioned interfered  with  the  development  of  the  original 
plan,  but  there  were  the  sunken  ships,  which  hinder- 
ing, as  they  did,  the  forcing  of  the  harbour  by  the  fleet, 
enabled  the  Bussians  to  use  the  ships  stiLl  afloat  as 
batteries,  to  cover  the  land  defences  on  the  south  side. 
We  fear  the  balance  of  argument  is  against  the  flank 
march,  except  as  a  means  of  extricating  the  armies  from 
a  position  in  which,  as  their  generals  conceived,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  advance,  and  impossible  to  retreat. 
Viewed  in  that  light,  regarding  the  original  expedition 
as  at  an  end,  the  moment  the  impropriety  of  trying  a 
coup  de  main  is  acknowledged,  the  flank  march  becomes 
a  **  fine  manoeuvre ; "  and,  in  fact,  the  only  manoeuvre 
by  which  the  armies  could  be  placed  in  comparative 
safety,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  the  design  at- 
tempted. 

'  Sebastopol  stands  upon  the  southern  shores  of  a 
deep  inlet,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tchemaya — 
a  stream  rising  to  the  eastward  in  the  mass  of  moun- 
tains, which  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Crimea.  The  shores  of  this  inlet  are  loftier  on 
the  iiorthem  than  on  the  southern  side,  and  on  theee 
heights  the  Bussians  had  constructed  the  Star  Fort  and 
the  "  Wasp,"  as  a  protection  for  the  rear  of  Fort  Oon- 
stantine,  which  stood  low  down  on  the  coast  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  crossed  its  fires  with  that  of  other  forts 
opposite.  The  northern  plateau,  extending  to  the  east- 
ward, was  broken  by  ravines  leading  to  the  head  of  the 
inlet  where  the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Tchemaya  flowed 
into  it  under  the  rocky  heights  of  Inkermann.  At  this 
point  a  long  bridge  spanned  the  river  and  its  marshes, 
and  over  it  ran  the  road  to  Sebastopol  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  bay.  The  course  of  the  Tchemaya  lay 
through  a  deep  valley,  and  here  again  the  northern  hills 
were  the  higher  elevations,  and  were  marked  in  maps  as 
the  Mackenzie  Heights,  taking  their  name  from  a  fSarm 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  road,  leading  over  their 
summit  from  Batchiserai  to  Sebastopol.  This  road 
went  down  the  slopes  and  over  the  river  to  Balaclava; 
but  midway  between  the  river  and  this  Uttle  port  it 
stonick  a  fine  military  road,  which  emerged  from  the 
Crimean  underdiff,  and,  climbing  up  a  ridge  running 
north  and  south  from  Likermann  to  Uie  sea,  went  thence 
dewn  to  SebastopoL  It  was  to  turn  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  to  seize  Balaclava,  and  then  obtain  military 
possession  of  the  high  lands  overlooking  the  southern 
and  eastern  faces  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  the  bays  to  the 
westward  of  the  great  harbour,  which  were  beyond  the 
range  of  the  guns  in  its  forts,  that  the  allies  undertook 
this  flank  march. 
'  But  between  them  and  the  regular  roads  lay  the  ridge 
of  rugged  highland  which  we  have  described.  There 
was  only  one  narrow  country  road  practicable  for  guns 
and  horses,  t  All  the  hill  tops  were  covered  with  thick, 
tangled  copses,  through  which,  by  main  force,  a  body 
of  in£uitry  would  have  to  thrust  its  way.    In  order  to 


strike  the  road  at  Mackenzie's  Farm  the  allies  had  to 
move  across  this  wooded  space,  and  to  move  in  a  single 
column  in  such  fuhion  ajs  they  could.  In  fisu^t,  they 
had,  and  were  ordered,  to  **  steer  by  compass,*'  taking  a 
south-easterly  direction.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that 
they  should  force  a  passage  at  the  Inkermann  bridge  ; 
but  although  the  defences  here  were  weak,  yet  it  was 
shown  that  the  whole  column  would  be  under  a  flank 
fire  from  the  Bossian  shipping.  Steamers  could  have 
lain  almost  within  musket  shot,  and  have  pounded  the 
troops  with  aU  kinds  of  missiles.  Hence  ^ere  was  no 
choice  but  to  take  the  longer  route  and  straggle  through 
the  underwood. 

About  noon  the  march  began.  The  artillery,  so  little 
was  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  took  the  lead ;  then 
the  English  cavalry  and  infiuitry,  then  the  baggage, 
and,  next,  the  French.  The  4th  British  Division  wad 
left  on  the  heights  '*  to  Tnni-nft^in  the  communication 
with  the  Eatcha,'*  until  the  new  base  had  been 
secured.  The  march  was  most  painful  and  harass- 
ing. But  leaving  the  infantry  to  tear  their  way 
through  the  low  forest  by  compass,  let  us  foUow  Lord 
BagUm.  According  to  his  wont,  he  rode  on  towards  the 
front,  taking  the  narrow  bridle-path.  The  guns  had 
halted  when  he  came  up,  because  they  were  entirely 
without  support.  Half  a  battalion  of  skirmishers  might 
have  destroyed  all  the  horses,  and  killed  the  gunners. 
When  Lord  Baglan  rode  up,  he  sharply  ordered  them  to 
resume  their  march,  and  passed  on  to  the  front.  Sud- 
denly he  came  softly  back.  As  he  emei*ged  from  tho 
trees  he  saw  a  strange  sight — a  body  of  Bussians  with 
a  baggage-train  were  moving  northward  along  the  road. 
It  was  the  rear-guard  of  Prince  Mensohikoff,  on  its  way 
to  join  the  army  at  Batchiserai.  Lord  Baglan  eagerly 
inquired  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  cavalry  were  not  to  be 
found.  Some  time  elapsed;  the  Bussians,  ignorant  of 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  their  foes,  continued  to  march 
quietly  along.  Lord  Baglan  grew  impatient,  and  sent 
officers  in  search  of  his  light  horse,  while  he  placed  his 
own  escort  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  in  readiness  to 
act.  After  some  time,  parts  of  two  Hussar  regiments 
were  brought  up,  and  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Biflo 
Brigade.  But  the  Bussians  had  now  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  on  their  left  flank,  and  had  began  to 
run.  Then  the  guns  opened,  and  the  horsemen  and 
light  infantry  went  at  the  enemy,  who,  abandoning  his 
wagons,  fled  hastily  away.  The  troops  were  allowed 
to  plunder  the  carts,  and  i^ey  got  garments,  and  jewels* 
and  gold,  and,  it  is  said,  plenty  of  champagne — ^the  last 
being  most  welcome  in  that  unwatered  tract.  Had  the 
cavalry  been  in  their  places,  the  whole  convoy  might 
have  been  captured;  but  what  could  be  expected  from  m  y 
Loixls  Lucan  and  Cardigan,  whose  whole  career  in  the 
Crimea  was  a  probnged  squabble  with  each  other  and. 
with  the  head-quarters  P 

After  this  episode  the  march  was  resumed.  The 
horsemen  returned  from  their  short  chase ;  the  infantry 
debouched  fix)m  the  wood ;  tiie  guns  got  clear  of  tiio 
bridle  path,  and  the  whole  sweeping  round  to  their  rights 
went  over  the  ridge,  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  Mac-* 
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kenzie  Heights  into  the  yalley  of  the  Tohemaya.  The 
divisioiis  crossed  the  stream  and  the  aqueduct — ^which, 
running  parallel  to  it,  supplied  Sebastopol  with  water — 
and  bivouacked  in  the  open  air.  No  baggage  of  any 
sort  kad  come  up.  There  was  little  food  to  be  had 
exoept  what  the  troops  carried  with  them.  Lord  Eaglan 
had  a  dianoe  supper  from  a  wild  boar's  ham  captured  in 
tibe  BuBsian  baggage.  He  found  shelter  in  a  small 
luAue  by  the  bridge,  but  all  his  staff  and  the  troops  slept 
without  cover.  The  French,  grumbling  greatly,  and  for 
onoe  not  first,  as  they  always  longed  to  be,  had  been . 
obliged  to  start  late,  and  to  follow  the  tedious  march  of 
our  iaroops.  Night  found  them  in  the  open  country 
about  Mackenzie's  Farm,  and  here  they  halted.  As 
usual  with  them,  they  bivouacked  in  position,  fronting 
all  sides,  with  their  baggage  in  the  centre.  The  next 
•day  they  descended  the  defile  into  the  valley,  and  halted 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tchemaya. 

While  he  was  eating  wild  boar's  ham  wifh  his  fingers, 
at  his  bivouac  fire  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  Lord 
Baglan  received  a  messenger  from  the  fleet.  Lieutenant 
Maxso,  carrying  despatches,  had  landed  at  the  Katcha, 
and,  taking  horse,  had  pushed  his  way  through  "the 
intervening  country  and  the  intervening  armies,  and 
had  thus  reached  the  English  head-quarters.  As  Lord 
Baglan  desired  to  have  the  aid  of  the  Agamemnon, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  prompt  reduction  of  Balaclava, 
Lieutenant  Maxse  eagerly  voloixieered  to  xide  then  juod 
there  back  to  the  Katcha.  It  was  a  daring  exploit,  for 
the  route  lay  over  the  abandoned  hills  and  through  a 
country  open  to  the  Cossacks.  Maxse,  reckless  of  Cos- 
sacks, mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and  actually  did  ride  back 
and  carry  with  him  Lord  Raglan's  message.  So  that 
'early  the  next  day,  when  the  troops  were  put  in  motion 
to  seize  Balaclava,  just  as  a  shell  from  the  old  fort;  on 
the  cliff  greeted  the  English  commander,  the  muffled 
roar  of  the  Agamemnon's  guns  was  heard  rolling  over  the 
cliffs,  and  her  shells  were  seen  plumping  into  the  ancient 
tower.  The  Light  Division  had  thrown  out  eadrmishers, 
and  these  were  crowning  the  heights,  when  a  white  flag 
appeared  on  the  fort.  In  a  short  time  the  Spitfii-e 
steamed  into  this  land-locked  bay,  and  the  fleet  and 
army  were  once  mere  united.  The  Tartar  inhabitants 
met  Lord  Baglan  with  offerings  of  bread  and  salt  as  he 
rode  into  the  town.  That  day  the  British  army  took  up 
a  position  in  front  of  Balaclava ;  but  the  French,  as  we 
said,  remained  on  the  Tchemaya.  Marshal  St.  Amaud, 
who  had  been  carried  from  the  Belbek  in  a  carriage 
captured  at  the  Alma,  now  became,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  around  him,  incapable  of  commanding  the  army 
any  longer.  He  was,  indeed,  at  the  points  cloath,  land 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  he  formally  handed  his 
command  over  to  General  Canrobert.  In  a  day  or  two 
he  embarked  in  the  Bartholet,  but  died  at  sea,  midway 
between  Balaclava  and  the  Bosphorus.  Marshal  St. 
Amaud  was  not  a  soldier  of  the  stamp  ?to  which  our 
forofathera  were  accustomed  in  the  great  wars  against 
Napoleon.  He  was  gifted  w£iik  a  iriiowy,  yet  still 
genuine  courage ;  he  was  impetuous  and  daring.  His 
long  and  painful  sickness,  and  the  jpaouliarily  of  his 


position,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  when 
we  judge  of  his  soldiership ;  but,  having  made  allbwancd 
for  these  obstructions  to  the  display  of  military  ability, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  do  not  find  any  faculties  in 
this  marshal  of  a  high  order.  His  ambition,  his  vanity, 
his  assumption,  are  as  conspicuous  as  his  frankness, 
warmth  of  heart,  and  readiness  to  yield  under  pressure, 
whether  it  came  from  Paris  or  the  English  head-quarters. 
But,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  flashy  and  insobstantial 
man.  His  successor,  General  Canrobert,  mm^  cl  the 
same  Algerian  stock,  and  he  had  at  least  OM  fluidijlfiity 
as  Marshal  Si  Amaud,  and  ctne  qta^^  ^  iMO^l 
had  not — ^modeirfgr. 

The  French  army  crossed  l^e  plain  on  the  28th,  a&d 
encamped  in  front  of  Balaclava.  The  day  before  Lord 
Baglan  had  Bent  the  Light  and  2nd  Divisions  tip  to 
the  slopes  which  overlook  B^bastopol ;  Qfi*tho59ft,  Ite 
Frencfti  army  followed;  «adby  the  Ist  of  October^ aidjiiie 
infEintry  of  the  allies,  -except  the  93rd,  the^Mcs  and 
some  Marines  landed  from  the  fleet,  were  on  Uxoiw  hills. 
Here,  then,  for  many  months,  was  to  helkemoaoB  of 
their  mighty  labours  and  cruel  sufferings ;  ^mb0  rugged 
heights,  and  ravine-riven  plains,  and  sheltered  valleys, 
wexe  to  be  the  mute  witnesses  of  the  mostextraordI.^.ary 
sie^  of  medern  times,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
recorded  in  military  annals. 

The  fiedd  of  operations  at  this  time  was  the  little 
peninsula  fena»d  by  ihe  Bay  of  Sebastopol  and  th«  Bay 
of  Balade;via.  Th.e  vBck  of  the  peninsula,  measuring 
fix)m  the  head  of  &©  Balaclava  Bay  to  Ihe  ruins  of 
Inkermann,  was  some  iegi  siiles.  This  ^wf  was  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  loBg,  and  not  quite  hsM  a  milo 
broad.  Looking  from  liie  eea,  it  was  not  wiaiBile,  >eing 
shut  in  by  a  cliff,  protruding  from  the  eastern  heiglits ; 
but  the  ventureBome  laariner,  who  rounded  i^'^  *  cliff, 
found  within  a  ebuMA  cf  wa4er  so  deep,  thatft  line-of- 
battle  ship  coiild  He  ctese  under  the  jsteep  shflres.  On 
either  side  the  mou3Bd»inB  rose  abn^Jf ,  extoding  to 
the  eastward  as  &r  .as  4i»  i)enin8ula  irf  Kertdb  at  the 
other  extremity  «if  ^m  €bdbmtea,  and  westward  lk>  Cape 
Chersonesus,  the  most  floafli-weSterly  point  «f  the 
Crimea.  The  town  or  viHog©  d  Balaclava  lay  icm.  the 
eastern  shores,  near  ihe  head  of  the  iulet ;  «,nd  Ihfi  road 
from  it  to  the  valley  beyond  lay  ttttongh  as'ent  in  the 
hills.  ThisTalk^,  ^covered  wi:&  ^rd«ss  ftnd  viaigyards, 
and  dotted  with  fitacks  of  fora^  when  tthe  ^aS&s  urived, 
i-an  east  tind  west,  :diut  in  on  'fibe  «oatli  loj  HaM  ^^  o^ 
the  coast  and  their  inland  ^ope«,  andfon  cfteJBtfifth  by 
ridges  caUed  ih.e  Fedoukine  heights,  ndudb^wSooked 
i^  left  Imnk  of  the  Tohecmaya.  BetweocL  ICbam  tieights 
and  Balaclava  a  range  of  low  hiUotdcs  wroee  i»  iifeO|»Iaiii> 
:S0  that  the  basin  was  divided  into  ^am>  f>ai!tB.  On  the 
west  of  Balaclava  stood  1\arani;  «sa  this  noi^-wost, 
Kadikoi;  on  the  4)ast,  Sjamara;  and  sfl&cmt  frmr  miles 
north-east  of  Kamara,  the  village  of  Tcko]*0oun,  on  the 
ri^  bank  of  the  Tdwmaya.  The  road  to  ihe  heights 
above  Sebastopol,  on  -quitting  the  gorge  of  Balaclava, 
turned  to  the  west,  and  ascending  a  steep  slope,  passed 
by  what  came  1*o  be  known  as  the  Ool  di  Balaclava,  over 
the  resftarkable  ridge  called  Mount  Sapoune.    This  ridge 
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rati  from  the  Col  to  tho  head  of  the  harbour  without  a 
break,  except  in  one  place,  midway,  where-  the  famous 
WoronflofF  road  from,  the  underolifiE*,  riedng  &om  the 
Talley,.oro60ed  the  ridge  and  went  down  to  Sebastopol: 
A  deepi  Talley  sepaarated  the  Saponne.  hills  from'  the 
lower  Fedookine  chain^  and  opened  into  the  Tohemaya 
yalley ,  c^iposite  tiia^  rains  of  Inkermann — the  mementoes 
of  a  d^lisationi  -vt^ch  existed  before  the  Chii8tian*era. 
The  lower  course  of  the*  Tchemaya  lay  throng  mardies, 
and  its  waters'  (dng^tshly  flowed' amid  a  thick  growth  of 
leedsand  water  plimis,  tiiie  hauntof  wild  f o wL  The  head 
of  tbe  hari)«Qa?  of  Sitortbpo^,  l^erafore;  was  booiided.  on 
the  east  by  the  stmmps  of  ihe  Tohemayay  ie|)anxied'by  a 
caus^wi^,  tile  foundations  of  wiiich  were  neaiiy^  two 
thousand  years  •  old,  Beyond  whioli>  rose  the  di^  and 
qnaflries  of  the  atkiqaelbkennann)  and  on«  the  south  by 
the  abrupt  slopes >of  the'  Sapeune^ ridge,  which  here  Ml 
down  to  the  talieyt  of  the'Tcher&a^ca^and  tiie  head  of  the 
hsi^kmr;  It-  wa»-  the  spi»e  enctoed^  hyt  the*  Si^pouoe 
lidgej.tiie:  harbour,'  and- the  Black. S«a)  that  soon'  beeatna 
peepledlby  the  a^es;.  The  plateaa  to^tiicpeast  and.sGu6h 
of  Sebastepeli  has  been  defined*  as  a^  sociea  of  plains 
divided  by  ravines.  These  ravines^,  outting.deepl]^  iatto 
tile  soil,.  MOf-  mostly  in-  m  nortk^westetrly  direetionj 
temoxuiting  in^  the^  basin  in>  which-  lies'  SebastopsL  It 
was  oik  the  dt>ping'  table^lands  between-  these  gullies 
thattdie afiiesicstrned'theiv  '* attadts."  Sebastopol' stood 
on.  tbe  southern'  shore  of  the  great,,  and  the:  wBstem 
fihore  of  m  smallbv  harbour  whtoE  ran'  dua:  sontk  of 
the  gtottter.  The<  £arabelnaia,  o^  mxbaxhr  the  Mal»- 
kofl^  aA4  lAedki  weope  on  the  eastr  of  this:  small'  har- 
bours cMlledP  tho  BookyiMid<^  Creek  e^*  9b»th  Harbeur, 
WesbMu^  of  t&e  greats  harbour  anxl  its  huge  white 
fbr^,  th«r  shor^  ims«^  ildepty  indenitecl  by  t^e  bays 
of  Hkv  QttflMkitine,  Sireletoka^  Pesehaua^  Eiarriiegeh, 
and  Eazatch.  Beyond  these  the  coast  became. flat  and 
eade^-  in^  at  low  capsjon  which  was  a-  lighthouse^  and 
then-xooading  the  cape  toxnedtoi^theeast^Taxd.  Alittie 
be^^nd  Gape  Qheison^.  the  ooastf  rose  into'  bold,  and 
emggir  eiiffii,  and  rao'in  aniunbooken  and  sienkoits  line  te 
BUflokinb  On  the' verge  of  the  cliff,^yeriookisi9  the  seas 
about  five  milee- west  of  Balaola;v%.  stood  the;  Greek  mo* 
naster^of  St;  QeoigpF,Jbrm0riy:thesiteof  tiheTemt^eof 
I^aaa,  the-  fal^led  seene'  of  themeetkig.betwMtB  Iphigenia 
and  Chestw  and  Pyfedea  The  military  oharaoteristios 
oi  tins  no^  el  the  Crimea  wiH  be  madaspparent  by  the 
narratiTe^of  evenis* 

By  the  Isb  of  October  the  allied  had  e^^U^hed  them*- 
selres  on  the  heights,  and  had  surveyed  thepositioa  ivith 
aaxioas  epes.  The  French  army,  which  had  been  oon^ 
siderably  strengthened,  q)Dead  out  to  the  80uilh<-iviest  of 
tho^fiEMe,  and  made  the  Bagr  of  Slamietch  their  hmding- 
place  and  depdt*  They  ooonpied  the  ground,  frem  this 
bay  smisse  asr  a^greati  ravine,  which,  hairing  its  jouroe  on 
the-plat)9aii  near  the^Cbl  dii  Baladavay  gradually  deepened 
into  a  rugged  chasm,  and  ran  into'  the  head  ol  theSouth 
Harbour,  This  ravine  formed  their  ri^t  flank.  GRieir 
fwoe  Has  divided  inta  tiiPO'.corps-rene  called  the-  army  of 
obeer^Ation^  praoticaiiy  a- covering  £Drce,i  was*  posted  on 
the  Sa^teone^heights  enr  both  sides  of  the  CoH  tSie  ether, 


the  besieging  army,  faced  the  south-western  works  of 
defence,  and  guarded  Kamiesch  Bay.  The  British  Divi- 
slonsHTeStod  their  left  on'  the  great  ravine,  and  their  right 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sapoune  ridge,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  the  hill  of  Inkermann.  The  3rd  Division 
stood'  on  i^  lefb,  then  the4th,  next  the  Light ;  while  the 
Ist  was- placed'  in  a  central  position  as  a  support,  and  the 
2nd'  covered  the  extreme  right  towards  the  head  of  the 
harbour.  Between  the  EoglL^  camps  and  the  fortress^ 
the  ground  ascended,  andthen  foil  gradually  towards  the 
Itussiaa  batteries,  so  that  the  camps  were  not  visible  te 
the  enemy.  Tho  2ad  Divi^on  was  not  posted  on  the 
lidge  overlooking  the  valley  of  iho  Tchemaya,  but  ob. 
the^  next  ridg^  inward*  Guns  were  placed  on.  the  hills 
on. both  sides  of  Baladava,  and  on  the  small  knoUs  which 
rose  out  of  the- valley  to  the  norUi;  so- that  the  lines  of 
the  covering  force  ran  from  the  base  of  the  hills  near 
Kamaray  in  a<  westerly  direction  across  the  vallej^  imd  up 
theSapoune  ridge,,  north  of  the  Woronzoff  road,  whence 
they  extended.  tO' Inkermann.  The  advantages  of  this 
position  were  that  it  could  only  bo  assailed  by.  the 
vaUe)^  fromi  tho>  Tchema^  either  from  the  direetion  of 
Tchorgoun^.or  from  the  causeway  across  the  river  at  the 
head  of  the  harbouc.  Its  disadvantages  were,  that  it  did 
not  ^enable  the  aUies  to  invest  the  place,,  but  left  open  te 
the  enemy  the> whole*  north  side;  and  that  it  was  fEe: 
too  extensive  to  be  adequately  occupied  by  the  weak 
force  which  sat  down  before  the  place.  But  the  allied 
armies  were  full  of  oonfldence.  The  weather  was  flne. 
Under  that  bright  Ooteber  sky,  even  these  rocky,  uncui- 
tured  plains,  covered  with  short  grass,  and  boimded  by 
the  deep  blue  sea  and.  purple  mountaizis,  and  pec^led 
by/  the-  sturdy  seldiers  of  the  Western  nations,  looked 
pleasant  and:  picturesque^  a  fltting  frame  for  the  great 
arsenal'  with'  ite  immensei  piles  of  shining  buildings, 
whence  the  Cjklt  had  hoped  to  send  forth  an  amuu- 
ment<  which  would  expel  tho  ''infidel"  from  Europe, 
and  oonquer  fcwr  himself  a.  new  realm  on  the  shoresof 
the  Bosphoru^ 

The  Russians  had  proflted  by  the  change  in  the  j^aiur 
of  the  allies^  Prince  lifensohikofif  had  moved  his  arm|f 
upon  Batdiiserai  on  the  24th  and  25th,  in  order  tee  re- 
g^tin  his  oommunioatioiis  with  Perekop  and^  the  eastenQ 
part  of  the'  Crimea,  wihenco.  as  he  knew  lai^.  reservee 
were  approaching,  to  succour  the  cherished  city  of  the 
Czar.  He  hoped  to*  place  himself  in  rear  of  the  allied 
armies,  which,  he  supposed,,  would  attack  the  northesn 
^rorks  of  Sebastopol,  and  preserve  his  position  there 
until  he  was  strong  enough  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  relief 
of  the  place.  When  the  attack  of  the  allies  on  his  rear- 
guard, and  inteUigpence  from  Sebastopol  of  the  ct^tuce 
of  Baladava,  revealed  to-  him  the  change  of  pi  any  he 
moved  at  onoe  from  Batchiserai,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  Ekteha,,whencei,on  the  1st  of  October,  ho  marched 
his  army  through^  the  viUago  of  Bdbek,  and  took  up-  a 
position  fac  the  night  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  stream..  The 
next  moming,<  the  army  was  moved  up  to  ih^  northern 
works;  and  thence  transported  across  the  harboxir  te  aid 
in.  throwing.  up>  the  defianeee;.  so  that  two  day»  after 
the  allies  had  planted,  theiir  camps  on  the  southern 
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plateau,  Princo  MenschikofTs  beaten  army  had  re- 
entered Sebastopol. 

During  the  fortnight  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  a  striking  change  had  been  made  in  the 
landward  defences  of  Sebastopol.  When  the  allies  landed 
the  defensive  works  were  few  and  disconnected.  On  the 
eastern  face — ^that  is,  from  the  Careening  Bay  to  the  great 
rayine — ^there  were  but  three  works,  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  Malakoff  tower  on  its  commanding  hillock.  On 
the  western  face  there  was  a  long  loop-holed  wall, 
running  from  the  sea  in  front  of  Artillery  Bay  to  a  stone 
tower,  called  the  Central  Bastion,  opposite  a  cemetery, 
and  a  second  work  made  of  earth,  caUed  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion,  crowning  a  hill  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  ravine.  Not  more 
than  £fty  guns  were  mounted  on  these  w(M:ks  at  that 
time.  In  the  interval,  the  genius  of  Todtleben  had  con- 
verted the  place  into  a  strongly  entrenched  camp.  The 
sailors  and  soldiers,  the  civilians,  and  even  women,  were 
employed,  without  stint,  in  throwing  up  earthworks  and 
*in  mounting  guns.  Inspired  by  the  energy  of  Komiloff, 
a  tough  Eussian,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Todtleben,  sup- 
plied by  the  vast  resources  of  an  arsenal  crammed  with 
means  and  appliances  of  all  kinds,  the  workers,  in  a  fe^r 
days,  surrounded  the  city  with  powerful  defences. 
Batteries,  connected  by  entrenchments,  arose  on  all 
sides,  as  if  a  magician  had  waved  an  enchanted  wand 
over  the  barren  hiUs.  So  that  when  the  aUies  sat  down 
before  the  place,  and  looted  out  over  the  waste  towards 
the  goal  of  theii*  efforts,  instead  of  Ending  an  open  town, 
they  found  an  entrenched  camp  which  grew  stronger 
under  the  gazei**s  eye.  They  had  shrunk  from  the 
northern  works,  because  they  were  too  strong ;  they 
mai'ched  up  to  Hie  southern  works,  and  discovered  that 
these  were  stronger.  They  had  come  thither  to  take  a 
town  by  a  coup  de  main.  They  soon  found  that  they 
were  in  front  of  an  entrenched  position  which  no  troops 
could  assail  and  live.  Therefore  the  siegd  guns  were 
landed  with  all  practicable  speed,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  batteries,  not  to  breach  the  works,  but  to  silence 
the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  then  to  storm  in  on  aU  sides. 

But  the  more  minutely  the  allies  looked  into  the 
ground  they  would  have  to  take  up,  and  the  works 
they  would  have  to  execute,  the  less  likely  did  it  appear 
that  they  would  readily  reduce  the  place.  The  plateau 
occupied  by  the  English  sloped  down  to  the  Eussian 
works.  It  was  broken  into  lidges  by  five  deep  ravines, 
whose  sides  became  more  precipitous  as  they  fell  towards 
the  South  Bay  or  Dockyard  Creek.  The  left  ravine,  as 
we  have  said,  was  the  largest  and  the  most  profound. 
Towards  its  termination  in  the  South  Bay,  the  two  next 
ravines  towards  the  right  ran  into  it^  leaving  flat  slopes 
between.  The  second,  on  the  right,  was  the  larger  and 
more  important,  and  along  its  bottom  ran  the  Woronzoff 
road,  whence  it  became  known  as  the  Woronzoff 
ravine.  Next,  on  the  right,  was  a  smaller  ravine,  called 
Karabelnaia,  because  it  led  to  that  suburb;  and  the  next, 
having  its  source  near  Inkermann,  ended  in  the  Careen- 
ing Bay.  The  Malakoff  tower,  with  its  surround- 
ing entrenchments,  stood  between  the  Careening  and 


Karabelanai  ravines.  Then  on  the  douth-west  of  tke 
Malakoff,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Karabelnaia, 
stood  the  now  famous  Eedan,  and  the  works  known  as  the 
Barrack  batteries.  In  order  to  attack  these,  the  engineers 
were  forced  to  trace  their  parallels  on  the  flats  between 
the  ravines.  But  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  that 
the  batteries  raised  to  Are  on  the  Eedan  were  obliged  to 
be  erected,  not  on  the  plateau  which  descended  to  it,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Woronssoff  ravine ;  while  those 
intended  to  batter  the  Malakoff  were  placed,  not  on  the 
plateau  which,  ran  down  to  the  Malakoff,  but  on  that 
which  ran  down  to  the  Eedan.  Thus  the  two  systems  of 
attack  were  separated  by  these  deep  gullies.  They  were 
called  the  right  and  left  attacks,  and  were  the  scenes  of 
the  principal  labours  and  loss  of  the  British. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  and  the 
engineers  that  the  proper  point  of  attack  was  the 
Malakoff^  On  the  ridge  leading  down  to  this  work 
was  a  remarkable  mound,  first  called  Gk>rdon*s  TTill, 
but  afterwards  known  as  the  Mamelon.  It  afforded  a 
good  site  for  batteries  directed  against  the  Malakoff^ 
and  as  the  hill  on  which  this  work  was  placed  com- 
manded the  city  and  the  anchorage.  Sir  John  wished 
to  make  this  the  principal  point  of  attack,  and  direct  the 
main  efforts  of  the  besiegers  to  its  mastery ;  while  the 
French  held  the  enemy  in  check  on  their  side,  and  a 
battery  west  of  the  Woronzoff  ravine — that  is,  our  left 
attack— kept  down  the  fire  of  the  Eedan.  But  the 
French  engineer,  General  Bizot,  did  not  agree  with 
Sir  John  Burg03rne.  In  his  opinion,  the  Flagstaff 
Battery,  a  bold  saHent  work  on  the  west  of  the  South 
Bay,  was  the  key  of  the  position.  Sir  John  desired  to 
employ  our  3rd  Division  against  the  Malakoff,  but  the 
French  objected,  and  it  could  not  be  done.  Wherefore, 
the  imperfect  plan  of  attack  which  we  have  indicated 
was  resolved  upon. 

The  labours  of  the  French  were  confined  to  the 
western  side  of  the  south  ravine,  and  embraced  the 
western  face  of  the  defences  from  the  Flagstaff  Battery 
to  the  ravine  of  the  Quarantine  Bay.  The  ground  here 
was  nearly  level,  but  practically  the  French  attacks 
were  confined  to  the  space  between  the  Flagstaff  and 
the  Central  Bastion,  because  a  deep  ravine  covered  the 
whole  front  of  defence  from  the  Central  Bastion  to  the 
sea.  They,  therefore,  determined  to  carry  their  parallels 
from  the  south  ravine  westward  to  the  Quarantine 
ravine,  but  to  make  their  principal  effort  against  the 
Flagstaff  Battery.  This  was  unsound  in  principle, 
because  the  Flagstaff,  if  silenced  and  stormed,  would 
not  lead  to  the  fall  of  the  place,  as  it  was  itself  com- 
manded by  several  works,  and  did  not  command  any 
decisive  point.  Here  we  see  another  of  those  evils  of  a 
divided  command,  which  so  often  marred  the  efforts  of 
the  allies.  Later  in  the  siege  the  French  Oeneral  Niel 
was  sent  to  the  Crimea,  and  he  at  once  gave  the  same 
opinion  as  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

The  Eussians  were  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  the 
Mamelon.  They  soon  threw  out  a  party  of  rifleinen» 
who  made  a  lodgment  there,  and  supported  a  wide 
array  of  skirmishers,  who  spread  themselves  out  on 
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t]iat>  nde,^  aamoyiiig  the  right  flank  of  the  Ehglish  at- 
t»cL  Bai  al  this  yery  timoy  when  the  good  people  of 
Eb^ftaody  daasBled;  ¥y  the  suecedt  at  the  Alma^  wetfe 
eipeeti&g  each  day  to  hear  oi  the  faU  ^  Seba£(t<^l, 
tiM  fiaree  sent  out  to  aeoomplish  it  vatf  too  weak  of 
itaelf  to  adopt  the  ixMaii»  whtdii  gave  &DJt  promiso  of 
tatoets,  while  the  divided  command  did  not  permit  of 
the  dxTersioA  of  firtvength  to  that  side  suffioient  ta  make 
good  the  defioien^^.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
aTailable  forces  ineteacl  of  being  eoncentrated  on  the 
dedidve  poiikt,  woa  divided  into^  gn^ups,  and  directed 
againei  points  not  deeiftiTe.  The  result,,  as  will  be  seen, 
7ftft£ukn«. 

The  IrtTiAJTfcg  of  the  si^e  train  oeeupied  eight  days. 
It  was  an  arduous  wc^k  te  oanry  from  Baladav^  to  the 
frait  the  heavy  guns  aod  mortars,  and  shot^  and  shell, 
and  ammuaxtioD  wherewith  to  Ued  them ;  and,  more- 
tmgf  to  ooUect  the  planks  and  beame  required  to  wake 
the  ^tforms  and  bombproollB,  and  to  accumulate  the 
gabions  and  sandbags  so'  indispensaUe  on  such  a  soil. 
There  wese  landed  at  Balaolirra  100  guns  of  yarious 
caHbres^  24,  9l2y  and  68-poundere,  and  10  mortars.    In- 
duded  in  these  were  six  Lancaster  guns,  then  a  newly- 
inyoiM  weiq»oa.    Th»  whole  of  this  powerful  arma- 
xBent  was  not,  of  eourse,  placed  in  battery.     Their 
exists  no  report  of  the  number  landed  by  the  French ; 
bat  ^lecr  Artillery  at  thos  time  was  lighter  than  ours. 
Sordy,  however,  perhupe  at  no  previous  siege  of  such 
magakade,  had  guo0  of  vactt  power  and  rafige  been 
ea^loy^d.    For  the  two  armies,  this  first  period  was  a 
Ivigfat  and  hopeful  time.    Few  were  aware  of  the  vast 
dittctdties  of  the  enterprise,  and  upon  these  the  im- 
mensity of  the  task,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
«ily  dawned  gradually,  and,  tm  it  were,  day  by  day. 
Attet,  schemes  of  an  instant  aesaul't  wove  propounded ; 
but  a  giaace  at  the  works— the  mght  of  the  ships, 
axtdnted   eo  that  their  broadsides  might  sweep  the 
ai^troaoiieei  the  yery  weight  of  the  i^ot  fired  at  the 
least  show  of  humanity  even  when    scarcely  withdn 
nmgei,  the  alt(^ther   unexpected   difficulties  of  the 
ground,  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  good  view  of  the 
dQfBniee»>-sooii  eonviaccd  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  asadden  asaaolt  that  it  would  not  suooeed.    M(m^- 
over,  t^  leaders  could  not  but  be  aware  that  a  large 
Busnoa  aarmjf  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  was  assemr 
blifig  ioF  fi^d  operations ;  and  this  fact  made  Hie  allies 
smdoas  for  the  security  of  their  right  fiank  and  rear. 
There  were,  in  this  very  first  wedt  of  October,  as  many 
Bussiana  ae  thero  were  French,  English,  and  Turks  in 
theCrimea ;  and  hence  they  showed  themselves  on  the 
Tcheraaya,  and  threw  out  counter  opproadies  aix>ng  the 
ndges  be1;w^den  the  ravines,  and  repaired  the  lukermann 
eauseway,  and  mode  Sebastopol  more  formidable  ev^^ 
day. 

Azid  BO,  to  cover  the  troops  actually  engaged  in  the 
^ege,  tlie  allies  rapidly  threw  up  defensive  works. 
Hwy  scarped  the  road  from  KamarateKadikoi.  They 
pootod  1,000  marixkes  on  the  east  of  Balaclava,  and 
hauled  up  several  heavy  ship  guns,  and  placed  them  in 
pstttaem  to  sweep  the  ICamara  Bood.    They  caused  800 


sailors  to  occupy  the  hills  above  Sjidikoi,.  and  placed 
gims  in  battery.  From  the  Col  di  Balaclava  the 
French,  under  General  Bosquet,  carried  a  lino  of  en- 
trenchments to  a  point  beyond  the  WoronzofiT  Boad,  aad 
armed  them.  Then  in  the  v^ey  north  of  Balaclava  the 
Turks  were  set  to  construct  five  redoubts  on  the  round 
lulls  which  cut  the  valley  in  two,  and  each  redoubt  was 
garrisoned  by  250  Osmanli,  and  some  guns.  In  the 
valley  between  these  redoubts  and  Eadikoi,  the  cavalry 
had  their  camp.  Thus  the  marines,  sailors,  9drd, 
cavalry,  and  Turks,  defended  the  British  base  of  opera- 
tions— ^the  all-important  bay  of  Balaclava,  the  port  of 
entry  for  every  ration,  for  every  gun,  for  every  lovad 
shot  and  shell,  for  everything  required  by  the  British 
army ;  while  the  Frendi  and  another  force  of  Tuxks 
held  the  steep  heights  of  Moimt  Sapouire,  and  barrod 
the  road  to  the  plateau  by  the  Col  di  Balaclava.  This 
part  of  the  position  was  practically  unassailable.  It 
was  only  here  and  from  the  north  at  lukermann  that  an 
attack  could  be  attempted.  •  No^  enemy  oould  cross  the 
Tchemaya  from  the  east  and  ascend  the  Inkermanu 
ridge,  for  the  nu^shes  prevented  the  passage  of  the 
sikream,'  and  the  ascent  was  so  rugged  thai  infeuitry,  if 
opposed,  could  never  overcome  it.  The  weak  point  was 
the  extreme  right  of  the  British  line,  which  was  open  to 
an  a4>tack  from  the  north,  and  every  day  made  more 
visible  the  precarious  hold  we  had  on  that  side.  But 
although  the  proper  line  of  defence  was  seen,  and  its 
occupation  recommended,  the  British  army  was  so  weak 
that  it  could  not  supply  the  troops  necessary  to  secure 
that  flank  from  an  attack  which,  i£  sucoesefol,  would  be 
ruinous.  Even  early  in  October  the  Bussian  light 
infantry  boldly  came  out  along  the  whole  fi:ont,  and 
skirmished  wi&  the  allied  outposts.  The  great  guna  of 
the  place  flung  huge  shot — some  were  84-pounders — ^into 
our  very  camps,  and  once  Or  twice  camps  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  rear.  So  hot  was  the  fire  at  times,  our 
engineers  complained  that  they  could  not  make  a 
proper  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  works,  or  of  the 
ground  whence  to  attack  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  Lord  Bagman  moved  his  head-quarters  to*  a 
farmhouse  near  the  source  of  the  south  ravine,  not  far 
ixom  the  CkA,  and  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  hiH  whence 
the  white  town  and  the  forts,  and  shipping,  and  the 
allied  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  were  visible.  The  days 
were  wearing  away,  and  it  was  time  to  push  on  tho 
preparations  with  energy. 

Before  the  siege  train  was  wholly  landed,  it  was  de- 
termined to  place  the  Laneieter  guns  in  battery.  From 
these  pieces  much  was  expected.  They  were  said  to 
have  a  range  of  4,000  yards,  and  their  accuracy  was 
supposed  to  be  great.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Octobm-, 
a  halfr^unken  battery  for  two  of  these  guns  was  begun 
:  on  the  left  of  the  WoronzoflP  ravine.  The  Eussians  had 
towed  one  of  their  men-of-war  up  the  south  bay,  and 
had  placed  it  broadside  on  to  the  south  ravine,  so  tikat 
its  fire  might  sweep  tho  great  mouth  of  the  ravine^  aad 
enfilade  1^  approaches  to  the  Bedan.  On  the  night  of 
the  8th  a  second  half-sunken  battery  was  oommenoed 
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on  the  extreme  right.  It  was  originally  intended  for 
two  Lancaster  guns,  but  was  immediately  enlarged  so 
as  to  take  in  fiye  guns,  one  Lancaster  and  four 
68-pounders.  This  became  known  as  the  5-gun  bat- 
tery, and  it  was  so  well  serred,  that  the  Bussians  called 
it  the  **  five-eyed  battery.'*  Its  object  was  to  batter 
the  Malakoff  tower,  and  to  fire  on  the  ships  in  the 
Careening  creek,  whose  guns  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Malakoff.  These  batteries  were  almost 
or  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  place.  They 
were  placed  on  very  rocky  groimd,  and  the  earth  for  the 
parapets  had  to  be  collected  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  carried  in  baskets  and  sandbags.  Nevertheless,  so 
industrious  were  the  workers,  that  the  first  was  finished 
on  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  the  second  on  the  night  of 
the  10th.  During  these  preliminary  operations,  the 
engineer  officers  had  been  busily  engaged  in  recon- 
noitring the  ground;  but  so  close  were  the  Bussian 
picquets,  often  strong  in  numbers,  and  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  field  guns,  that  the  work  had  to  be  done  at 
night  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  for  the  country 
side  was  wild,  rocky,  unknown.  More  than  once  the 
sappers  and  miners,  who  accompanied  the  officers,  lost 
their  way ;  and  one  couple  of  sappers  actually  found 
themselves  within  the  Bussian  lines,  from  which  they 
escaped,  but  one  was  mortally  wounded.  On  another 
occasion  a  small  reconnoitring  party  strayed  within  the 
line  of  picquets,  and  was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  their  fire  for  several  hundred  yards;  yet  not  one 
was  hit. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  just  as  the  British 
began  to  break  ground,  that  this  occurred.  The  Bussians 
were  just  about  to  execute  a  sortie  when  the  sappers 
blundered  upon  their  outposts.  The  noise  of  the  firing 
roused  the  camp,  and  the  2nd  and  Light  Division  stood 
to  their  arms.  Dark  masses  of  Bussian  battalions  were 
&intly  discerned  making  for  the  ridge,  on  which  the 
working  party  were  engaged  in  forming  the  first  parallel 
of  the  right  attack.  Suddenly  the  guns  of  the  Malakofif 
and  Bedan  opened  a  furious  fire,  and  under  cover  of  this 
the  battalions  of  the  enemy,  supported  by  field  pieces, 
advanced.  They  were  elated,  for  all  the  covering  parties 
except  one  fell  back.  Behind  them  tongues  of  flame  leapt 
out  of  the  dark  batteries  with  an  angry  glare,  and  over 
their  heads  stiSBamed  the  unseen  shot  and  the  shell  whose 
burning  fuse  revealed  its  passage.  Soon  the  rattle  of 
musketry  formed  an  imdertone  amid  the  booming  chorus 
of  big  guns.  Over  all  could  be  heard  the  imperious  roll 
of  the  drums  and  call  of  the  trumpets,  as  they  roused 
up  the  French  and  British  Divisions.  The  British  field 
artillery  came  into  action,  and  presently  the  88th 
hastening  up,  gave  a  loud  hurrah,  and  began  to  charge 
down  hilL  Finding  his  surprise  anticipated  and  thus 
met,  the  enemy  went  about  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
nesa  On  the  10th  the  officers  had  successfully  traced 
the  parallel  across  the  ridge  having  its  right  on  the 
Woronzoff  ravine,  and  called  the  "Oreenhill"  ridge. 
This  parallel  was  at  1,350  yards  from  the  Bussian  works, 
and  its  length  from  ravine  to  wtvine  was  about  1,000 
yards.  The  soil  was  rocky,  the  working  parties  from  the 


line  regiments  inexpert,  and  not  much  pro^^^ss  vas 
made.  On  the  next  ridge  the  working  parties  had  got 
bewildered  in  the  darkness  on  the  10th,  and  the  parallel 
could  not  be  traced  until  the  11th.  It  was  about  900 
yards  &om  the  Bedan.  On  these  rude  uncultivated 
ridges  from  this  time  the  work  went  on  night  and  day. 
Sometimes  so  hard  was  the  soil,  the  workers  had  to 
break  up  the  rock  with  blasting  powder,  and  to  use  the 
same  means  in  order  to  make  level  floors  for  the  gon 
platforms  and  mortar  beds.  Night  and  day  also  they  were, 
at  times,  subjected  to  the  fire  of  the  fortress;  and  now 
and  then  venturesome  skirmishers  crept  up,  and  sent  a 
stinging  shower  of  rifle  balls  into  the  trenches.  *^  In 
many  parts,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  groxmd,**  says  the 
engineer's  journal  of  the  siege,  **  did  not  admit  of  sink- 
ing a  trench,  and  the  parapets  had  to  be  built  up  to  a 
height  of  six  feet  with  earth  collected  from  ravines  in 
the  rear.*'  But  the  work  went  forward  without  inter- 
mission and  with  very  little  loss;  and  on  the  16th  of 
October,  41  pieces  of  ordnance,  including  five  10-inch 
mortars,  had  been  mounted  in  batteries  on  the  left 
attack,  and  32  pieces  of  ordnance,  including  five  10-inch  | 
mortars,  had  been  mounted  in  the  right  attack.  The 
guns  and  mortars  in  these  batteries  were  to  direct  a 
cross  fire  on  the  Malakofi',  the  Bedan,  and  the  Barrack 
batteries,  or  to  search  the  flank  of  the  Flagstaff  on  one 
side,  and  the  men-of-war  in  the  Careening  oreek  on  the 
other.  Thus  in  less  than  a  week  the  Britiflh  had  put 
these  73  guns  into  position;  but  in  the  meantime 
Todtleben  had  shown  such  amazing  industry  and  skill, 
that  he  had  brought  no  less  than  107  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  English  attack  alone,  82  of  which  were  heavy  siege 
guns. 

The  ground  over  which  the  French  attack  had  to  be 
carried,  extending  from  the  South  Bavine  to  the  Quaran- 
tine iBay,  was  far  more  easily  worked.     The  earth  was 
plentiful,  and  in  many  parts,  when  they  had  removed 
tlie  superficial  soil  of  rough  stones,  they  came  upon  beds 
of  clay,  which  were  very,  useful.    As  on  the  English 
side,  the  period  employed  in  landing  guns,    gabions, 
sandbags,    and  ammunition  afforded  the  generals  an 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  lines    of    approach. 
There  were  several  houses  and  some  patolxes  of  kitchen 
and  flower-gardens  in  their  front,  and  the  officers  and 
men  readily  availed  themselves  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  to  take  a  view  of  the  Buaeaan 
works,  and  select  the  most  favourable  sites  fi»r  batteries. 
The  enemy  did  not  permit  this  work  to  go  on  mthout 
opposition.    Between  their  right  and  the  French  left  a 
deep  ravine  intervened.    Moreover,  this  flank  was  unto 
the  guns  of  the  Quarantine  Fort,  and  the  Boanans 
made  frequent  sallies  from  their  right,  sonus  of  which 
led  to  brisk  actions,  in  which  much  amnuinition  was 
expended  on  both  sides,  and  little    loss  inflicted  on 
either.    But  the  French  lament  the  loss  of  an  able  and 
proimsing  Captain  of  Engineers.    In  none  of  these  littie 
sorties  did  the  enemy  gain  any  advantage,  nor,  mate- 
rially, did  the  ofiScers  who  were  engaged  in  looking  £or 
their  weak  points.    But,  in  feict,  the  depth  of  the  ravine 
running  along  the  west  £EU>e,  prevented  the^Fxenoh  fnxa^ 
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pnahing  their  approaohes  mudh  below  the  crest  at  any 
time,  and  it  also  hindered  the  Bnssians  from  driving 
home  any  sortie  on  that  flank.  To  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions the  French  had  about  14,000  men,  indudmg  1,000 
marines  under  Captain  Bigaud  de  Ghnouilly,  who  landed 
them  to  work  the  naral  guns  brought  ashore. 

The  French  began  to  "break  ground**  on  the  night 
of  the  9th,  two  days  after  our  engineers  had  commenced 
the  Lancaster  batteries.  They  drew  their  parallels 
within  870  3rards  of  the  Bussian  works,  and  they  em- 
ployed working  parties,    numbering   altogether  1,600 


Besides  constructing  their  first  parallel,  finding  the  soil 
yielding  and  plentiful,  the  French  began  to  trench  in 
zigzag  lines  outwards  from  the  first,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  push  on  to  a  second  parallel.  They  also  sank  zigzag 
passages,  called  ''  boyaux,**  from  the  rear  down  to  the 
trenches,  in  order  that  the  troops  going  thither  might 
be  sheltered  from  fire.  The  Fx*ench  siege  train  amounted 
to  86  guns  of  all  sorts.  They  were  far  lighter  than  those 
in  the  English  siege-park;  and  less  able  to  contend  with 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  place.  Of  these  86,  the  French 
mounted  49  in  the  batteries  behind  the  first  parallel,  and 


SIB  DB  LACT  IVANS. 


own,  and  protected  by  a  trench  guard  of  4,800.  The 
wind,  it  is  noted,  was  north-east— that  is,  from  the 
fortreas— and  although  there  was  a  moon,  the  sky  was 
doudy.  The  enemy  either  did  not  perceive  the  French 
Parties,  or  was  too  much  engaged  in  his  own  operations; 
for  he  did  not  fire  a  shot,  and  by  daybreak  the  active 
French  soldiers  had  thrown  up  cover  along  a  line  of 
1,000  yards.  From  this  time,  for  the  next  six  days  the 
Bossiana  did  not  fail  to  vex  the  workmen  by  repeated 
cantionadeg.  Nor  did  they  omit  to  sally  forth ;  but  this 
the  French  would  not  permit  with  impunity.  They 
sent  out  riflemen  who  ensconced  themselves  in  small 
pits,  and  thence  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  embrasures,  and 
on  any  Boaaians  who  showed  themselves  in  advance. 
176.— Kiw  BiBiu. 


4  in  a  work  on  the  extreme  left,  thrown  up  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  fort,  and  intended  to  batter  the  Quarantine 
Fort  Thus  on  the  16th  they  had  53  guns  and  mortars 
in  battery.  The  principal  effort,  as  we  have  said,  was 
to  be  made  against  the  Flagstaff  bastion,  the  southern 
apex  of  the  Bussian  system  of  defence. 

To  these  batteries  the  Bussians  were  able  to  oppose 
not  less  than  130  guns ;  so  that  on  the  whole  works  of 
the  place  there  were  nearly  250  guns.  The  exact 
number  at  any  moment  could  not  be  known,  as  the 
enemy  increased  his  batteries  day  by  day.  The  streets 
of  the  town  were  crowded  wiUi  guns  and  material 
passing  to  and  fro.  The  resources  of  the  arsenal  for 
defence  were  such  as  few  if  any  arsenals  in  the  world 
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«iiery  day  «h««ia«  <m  tio  Z^bowrearf.  Itt  Kk^ 
Todf^ban  w«8  kkdefetig^le  »i^  otaoiiffQewiit.  He 
says  an  ey6-^iite»a98  then  ja  Hie  toim>  aki^oat  (xmftoQtly 
at  thQ,ba««tM»9,  obserai^  t^e  -ggq^^Nsa  afiA  dke^tloa  of 
the  ipopks  of  tbe  begi^geajB,  ai4  ^«pe  it  aeeinod 
cffpodi^t,  chanf iog  lu«  o^jel  plans  two  or  tibree  timos! 
t9  ii«B«ti  and  oooDte^^et  thoqa  of  the  allies.  Th^s, 
-vhile  oveorlookii^  th^  de!?elopHiex^t  of  G^oeral  Bw^b 
t^re^vchee,.  he  ohs^niFed  a  oalieat  a^gle  opposite  ooe 
of  his  own  woz^s,  -whereyixHi  he  wnme^iifiMj  throw 
up  one  battery,  and  changed  the  direction  of  another 
in  snch  a  manner  as  to  place  the  whole  angle  under 
his  fire.  **  Whenever  he  remarked  the  works  ef  i^ 
enemy  adyanoing,  he  immediately  made  some  ehM^  to 
meet  them.  Sometimes  this  object  wm  gmed  bf 
simply  changing  the  position  of  a  gxm,  er  hy  altering 
an  embrasure,  to  bear  upon  the  point  m^iumA.  U  the 
object  could  not  be  obtained  by  either  of  thtis  meaM^ ' 
the  whole  battery  was  re-made.  This  it  was  tlMvt 
rendered  so  difficult  the  prosecution  of  a  aiego  against 
an  unfortified  place,  as  it  enabled  the  engines  to  erect 
his  defences  according  to  the  attacks  of  the  enttBEiy." 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  this  facility  was  %m  to 
the  fact  that  Sebastopol  was  an  entrenched  rTffi.  inchii- 
ing  an  immense  and  exhaustless  arsenal^  Mi  q^(VX  to 
tiiie  rear,  so  that  all  the  resources  of  BhiM*  tmM  W 
poured  in  to  defend  it. 

And  so  it  was  in  these  first  weeks  <£  OMbm* 
garrison  was  augmented  daily;  firol  b^ 
army,  then  by  troops  &om  T«m»  jmA  Jbmkk»  ik»  by 
battalions  from  Odessa;  aa  HiaA  ki  ft  ium  days  there 
were  in  Sebastopol  no  £mmr  4uNDt  M/OQC^  soldiers  and 
12,000  sailors,  armed  atki^^EOM  ^  mMk/m ;  and  about 
the  heights  of  Mack«BkM^#  Wmm  and  Inkermann,  a 
corps  of  obserration,  iKm9imi»9  MfiO^  nuan,  giving  a 
^  total  of  60,000  men«  a  faraae^^  la  liukt  of  the  allies. 
Certainly,  under  these  ciyonmstanoej^  4ha  filaoe  eo«ld  ngt 
have  been  taken  by  a«Kuilt.  Tl#  BiMSiiA  'wyiftcar, 
Anitchkoff,  however,  invfllta  that>  huA  the  alttan^  ^r  the 
28th  of  September,  made  a  bold  ieoonnaissai>8»,  they 
must  have  come  to  the  determination  to  assault  at  once, 
and  had  they  done  so,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  place  would 
have  been  in  great  peril.  Instead  of  this,  he  says,  they 
attempted  a  series  of  irresolute  coups  de  mcUn,  Sir  John 
Burgoynedoes  not  agree  with  this.  He  distinctly  said 
—and  he  did  make  a  reconnaissance — ^that  '*  the  gene- 
rals in  command  would  have  acted  most  rashly  had 
they  made  such  an  attempt,  that  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess was  small,  and  that  a  fidlure  would  have  been 
fatal."  To  have  made  such  an  attempt  in  the  face  of 
the  force  of  sailors,  soldiers,  ships*  broadsides,  field 
artillery,  and  heavy  guns  in  battery,  he  adds,  '*  would 
have  been  an  act  of  most  ui^'ustifiable  rashness."  We 
suspect  the  astute  TodUeben,  and  the  energetic,  unfiinch- 
ing  Eomiloff,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Bussian, 
Anitchkoff,  wrote  a^  he  did  to  enhance  the  valour  and 
tenacity  of  his  nation;  the  Pole,  Chodasievich,  in  order 
to  show  how  much  the  Bussians  had  been  depressed  by 
t)ie  Alma.    The  balance  of  testimony  shows  that  Se\3^* 


ixxjpol  eeuld  s^t,  in  the  fyni  days  of  Octpheri,  ha^hwa 
carriiad  by  a  opup  de  mam.  The  only  ohance  of  ofiMii^g 
that  wovjUl  hft^e  been  by  a  very  ispd  piuaait,  on  ^ 
2^st  of  Ssptember,  pushed  at  oaoe  a|:au^  the  pUiAr. 
But  eve9.then,  the  ainki^gof  theehi^c^  th^UbicaT 
tion  of  the  marins^  and  fiai]oi:a  would  hare  made  mcr 
CMS  very  doubtful.  The  actual  lopvirsei  of  evsnta  fe 
ha:ve  sfMm,  and  now,  on  the  16tb  of  Optober^aU  wif 
prepared  on  both  sidee-^4be  allies  were jready  to  befka 
mighty  canpnbnade,  and  the  Boasians  weze  v^adj  k> 
ireply  with  equal  force  and  fury. 

But  the  bombardment,  destined  to  begin  on  the  iTlh, 

"wae  not  to  be  confined  to  the  land  batteries.    The  allied 

pcre  to  take  part  in  the  display,  and,  running  in, 

^k(0  great  stone  forts  which  formed  the  sea  de- 

ti  9abastopol. 

^ntil  a  tdbort  time  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  Gsar 
had  not  tbttBght  fit  to  plan  any  land  defences  for  Sebes- 
topoL    fKeolgect  of  fortifying  the  roadstead  was  two- 
fold.   %  Ml  been  foreseen,  as  early  as  1828,  by  the 
astute  P6«BO  de  Borgo,  that,  if  the  Western  Powers 
should  euft  give  the  Sultan  material  aid  to  defend  him- 
self afttiast  Bussia,  they  would  probably  enter  the 
Bla^  fiaa.    If  they  did  so,  and  found  the   arsenal  of 
SehsrttipniV  undefended,  they  might  easily  destroy  it  aad 
the  §m/L     The  purpose  and  aim  of  constructing  a 
Wtttaiy  port  <hi  the  fine  bay  lying  in  the 
peninwla  d  the  Crimea,  was  to  aocu- 
ttie  vm/m  of  assailing  Constantinople. 
Bui  m  tUt  aMM  have  baas  ddi»e  at  little  expense,  so 
knf  aa  H*  «rior  «Mny  dteaded  b^  the  Gzor  was  the 
SultaA»il  fyPtiWi  tM  Hm  fnat  ^Mrts  erected  at  such  a 
vast  aaqpanflt  iWMi  kacva  kaaa  ifttwded  to  parry  the 
poaribk  Mam  eiflfcaWMiwtt  Wman.    WhHe  it  en- 
teied  Mfr  tha  plaso  «<  tkt  Otar  la  ward  off  a  naval 
atftadk*  ki»  mmmt  «ma  4mmm^  <d  a»  invasion.    The 
TmH  W  loiMr,  awM  Mt  aoMl  tt^t  the  Westm 
Pov«»ibimMi«  did  «at  aaM»  to  eo»e  within  the  r^on 
oflUMihTtitinn     SahaoalftetieAi^  sea  front.    Bat 
<3aa iw»t he foHlifc d to ag—  purpose.    No  plaoeinthe 
WQiM  eould  be  nare  impregnable  to  an  attack  from  the 
sea.    The  oapafcilities  of  the  shores  of  the  roadstead  did 
not  even  escape  the  eyes  of  an  English  lady,  who  visited 
the  Crimea,  in  1786.     Viewing  from  the   heights  of 
Inkermann,  she  wrote : — "  From  the  sing^nlarity  of  the 
coast,  the  harbour  is  unlike  any  other  I  ever  saw.     It  is 
a  long  creek,  formed  by  the  Black  Sea  between  two 
ridges  of  land,  so  high  that  the  Glory  <^  Catherine,  one 
of  the  largest  ships  of  the  Bussian  nary,  now  at  anc^Mr 
here,  cannot  be  seen,  as  the  shore  is  above  the  pendaait 
ThB  water  is  so  deep,  Ihat  tMs  ship  touches  the  land; 
All  the  fleets  of  Surope  would  be  safb  from  storms  or 
enemies  in  these  oreeks  or  haihours,  for  there  are  many- 
Batteries  at  the  entranoe  of  them,  on  one  side,  wenld 
be  sufficient  effectually  to  destroy  ai^  i^ps  ^at^wei^ 
venture  in,  and  placed  towards  the  sea  mtuBt;  even  jBre- 
vent  the  entranoe  of  a  fleet.'*    The  Bussian  engineen 
were  not  likely  to  overlook  what  was  obvious  to  the  i2B- 
ins^TUcted    survey  of  Lady  Graven.     They  did  not. 
They  designed  batteries  at  the  entrance  jdaoed  townrdi 
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the  sea,  and  they  built  them  up  tier  upon  tier.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  roadstead  there  were  three  mighty  forts. 
On  a  low  point  of  land,  under  the  cUfiT  on  tha  northern 
aide,  rose  the  immense  work  named  Fort  Conatantine, 
shaving  11^  guns,  in  three  casemated  tiers,  with 
another  tier  on  the  roof.  On  the  south  shore,  also  low 
idvn,  and  haying  a  good  command  of  the  sea,  first  the 
Qaacantine  Fort,  with  its  sixfy  guns,  and  beyond  that. 
Fori  Alexander,  with  its  ninefy  guns,  defied  all  as- 
BtilantB,  80  that  in  first  line,  an  invading  fleet  would 
ha?e  to  encounter  the  fire  of  260  guns,  securely  placed 
in  solid  works.  Looking  from  the  sea,  these  three  forts 
iiapiefleed  the  beholder  with  the  strength  of  the  place. 
But  these  were  not  all.  Beyond  Alexander  rose  Fort 
Niaholas,  armed  with  110  guns;  and  beyond  this,  Fort 
Fbul,  with  its  eighty-six  guns,  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  south  bay.  Altogether,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
700  guns  looking  towards  the  sea  from  their  secure  case- 
mates. Nor  should  the  small  work,  called  the  Wasp 
Buttery,  above  Fort  Constantine,  improvised  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  be  overlooked.  It  deserved  its 
name.  8aoh  were  the  formidable  defences  which  the 
allied  fleets  were  to  attack  in  wooden  ships,  and  which 
•ome  saagoine  persons  expected  them  to  reduce  to  help- 
lesmesB.  No  greater  delusion  could  exist  Neverthe- 
less, the  allied  fleets  were  ready  to  perform  their  part  of 
tWgreat  attack.  All  being  ready,  ashore  and  afloat, 
tke  geifcerals  and  admirals  determined  to  open  fire  on 
the  monung  of  the  17th  of  October. 


;CHAPTEE  XIX. 

TU  Hodr  oC  Trial— Opening  of  the  BomberdoMot,  17th  October— Its 
Cbaneter—lDddente— Failure  of  the  French— Their  Fire  silenced— 
Effect  of  English  Flre^Exploston  In  the  RedAS— The  Attack  by 
Che  Fleets-Its  Ferib— Mr.  Bell— The  Fleets  Ikil— Losses  Besulto  of 
Fk»— ProgTM  of  the  Bombardment  on  the  18th— French  sUU  Silent- 
Chaaslag  Character  of  the  EzpediOon— Fire  on  the  19th— F^nch  re- 
open—Posh PanJlels— Character  of  Operations— Bosstan  Beinforce- 
meats— Menaehikoff  *B  Designs  on  BaUdsT*— That  Position— Alerts— 
Uptmadl  on  the  Tchernay»— Battle  of  the  Mth— Advance  of  the 
RosbIabs— CapCve  of  the  Bedoubts— Lord  Baglan- Charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade— Russian  HoriO  repelled  by  the  98rd— Arrival  of  1st 
and  4th  Divisions  of  the  French— Lord  Baglaa  and  Lord  Loesn— 
Tha  Ught  Brigade— Lord  Raglan's  InstraotloBS— Nolan-Chaige  of 
tha  Light  Brigade— Lord  Cardigan— Battle  ends— Losses. 

Thb  real  hour  of  trial  had  now  come.  The  batteries  of 
the  allies  were  ready  to  open  fire,  and  on  the  night  ci 
the  Idth  orders  went  forth  from  the  head-qiiarters  of 
boOi  generals  that  the  embrasures  should  be  unmasked 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  dawn ;  that  the  troops  in  camp 
dioald  be  held  in  readiness  to  fsdl  in  at  a  moment's 
notioe  ready  to  storm;  that  the  fire  of  the  land  batteries 
should  open  soon  alter  six ;  and  that  the  fleet,  moTingup, 
should  assail  the  great  forts  oyerlooking  the  sea.  Both 
admirals,  it  is  understood,  were  opposed  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. They  held  the  sound  opinion  that  the  fleet 
could  not  eflfect  anything  against  the  forts.  The  safety 
of  the  army,  they  said,  depended  on  the  safety  of  the 
fleet,  and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  risk  the  fleet  in  an 
eaboanter  with  forts  so  well  plaoed  and  so  heavily 
armed.    The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  dosed  by  the 


sunken  ships.  A  shoal,  running  out  in  front  of  Fort 
Constantine,  prevented  the  great  men-of-war  from 
placing  themselves  near  enough  to  batter  the  walls  with, 
effect.  The  sailing  ships  must  be  towed  or  propelled  by 
steamers,  and  would  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  These 
arguments  did  not  prevail.  Admiral  TTamAlm  ^j^as  under 
the  absolute  command  of  General  Canrobert,  and  not  at 
liberty  to  disobey.  Admiral  Dundas  was  not  tmder  the 
absolute  command  of  Lord  Baglan ;  but  he  could  not 
well  refrain  from  executing  his  wishes,  or  look  on  while 
the  French  attacked.  The  allied  generals  were  pressing 
in  their  orders,  as  they  held  that  an  attack  from  the  sea 
would  operate  as  a  diversion,  and  favour  the  attack 
from  the  land.  Therefore  it  was  decided  that  the  ships 
should  go  in,  take  the  risk,  and  do  their  utmost  to 
damage  the  enemy. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  of  October  was  fin  a,  but  a 
fog  overhung  the  low  grounds.  Suddenly  it  was  rent 
and  broken  here  and  there.  Before  the  signal  agreed 
on — ^three  shells  from  a  French  battery — ^was  given,  the 
BnssianB  opened  fire.    It  is  not  probable  that  they  did 


this  to  anticipate  the  allies,  because  they  had  all  along 
fired  at  intervab,  with  the  double  view  of  interrupting 
the  workmen  in  the  trenches,  and  of  provoking  r^rts 
which  would  reveal  the  sites  of  the  allied  batteries. 
They  £Eiiled  in  both  objects.  The  works  went  on ;  the 
batteries  remained  obstinately  silent;  not  a  gun  was 
fired  until  the  17th.  Lord  Baglan  went  out  at  dawn 
and  plaoed  himself  in  a  small  quarry,  situated  in  front 
of  the  3rd  Division,  on  a  knoll  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  South  ravine.  Here  he  sat  with  his  staff,  and,  aided 
by  a  field-£^ass,  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  opera- 
tions. Ldl  his  immediate  front  was  the  left  attach;  on  his 
ri^t  front,  the  right  attack ;  obliqudy  between  the  two 
he  saw  the  Malakoff.  On  his  left  front  were  the  French 
trenches,  seen  in  reverse ;  and  between  the  French  right 
and  British  left  was  seen  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  Beyond 
the  trenches  and  batteries  and  the  white  city,  spnaA 
out  the  sea,  with  the  fleet  lying  like  a  dark  doud  upon 
its  waters. 

At  length  the  signal,  was  given.  Li  quick  soooession 
three  shells  flew  forth— about  half-past  six— from  a 
Frendi  battery.  Then  arose  a  hideous  uproar.  Nearly 
at  the  same  moment  126  guns  were  fi]»d,  and  nearly 
twice  the  number  answered  the  angry  peaL  The  oon- 
onssion  literally  shook  the  solid  ground.  The  noise  was 
such  as  none  present  had  ever  heard  before.  It  was  not 
a  simple  but  a  compound  din.  There  was  more  than 
the  deep  roar  of  the  huge  guns.  The  round  shot  and 
shell  in  their  passage  through  the  air  made  a  discord  of 
their  own.  The  mighty  shells,  thrown  by  the  enemy 
from  huge  ordnance,  screamed  and  whistled  ere  they  ex- 
jdoded  with  a  fierce  crash;  while  the  Lancaster  guns 
sent  forth  a  missile,  whidi  seemed  to  throb  as  it  went 
with  a  regular  beat  like  a  railway  train  in  motion;  and 
our  men,  prone  to  grim  humour  under  fire,  named 
the  Bussian  shell  *'  Whistling  Dick,"  and  the  Lancaster 
the  *'  Bxpiess  Train."  The  flight  of  these  truoulent 
baUfl  was  incessant.  They  were  ever  vexing  the  air,  or 
striking*  with  dull  blows,  the  panpets,  or  boundiag 
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al<mg  iho  grrasd,  or  buTBtang  with  a  oraslt,  each  sapa- 
nito  fragment  beating  the  air  like  »  demon's  'wing.  The 
epposmg  mieaileB  erodsed  eaeh-  other  in  iheir  oppente 
flights*  and  when  a  shell  exploded  laidway,  it  left  b^iind 
a  dome  of  cmoke  hanging  in  ^le  air.  Hie-fire  frcnn  the 
Englifih  gnus  mm  most  rapid.  Th^  were  loaded  and 
filed  as  fiui<^  as  the  thing  oenld  be  done.  There  wae  no 
flinching.  The-men  wereexeitsd  with  the  ne^ty  of  a 
real  engagement,  but  oool  and  precise  in  their  more- 
ments,  alti^ongh  the  enemy  aimed  w^,  aad  sent  ronnd- 
diot,  shell,  and  oanister  into  the  embraaores  and  over 
iSb»  parepebr.  SometimeB  aidiell,  bursting  in  the  earth- 
work, flting  up  a  doud  of  dust,  and  dioTe  the  bank  in 
maaroonpon  the  men.  Some  were  lying  asleep,  even  in 
this-  uproar,  and  their  months  being  open  they  were 
nearly  suffocated  before  they  coiild  be  polled  oat» 
goema^olaad  of  amoke  oovered  up  the  wUe  soene,  and 
mettung  was  Tis^ble.  Then  a^  breiat  areas,  and  its 
bieaCh  liAad  up  the  grey  oortatn,  and  men  oould  sso' 
the  dafliage^done. 

The  &rst  speedade  thai  arrested  the  eye  waa  the  broken 
lialakeA  The  66-pMuideiii^  in  PeePs  battery,  move 
than  2,000  yards  firom  tiM*  work,  had  dismeunted  ih/^ 
guns  and  raiiied  fhe  tower.  Then  it  was  seeo  ttiat  the 
Fiendk  were  infeiaor  to  iMs  foes.  Their  light  brass 
gons^  and  hastily  oonstroeted  woite,  were  no  matdt  for 
the  hea;rier  metal  of  the  Bmswbs.  The  battenes  were 
bigiBniiig  t»  lode  deformed,  their  fire  wanted  the  fbroe 
and  ooBtimiity  of  onrs.  TW  Bussiana  peosded  them  in 
Ibonty.aad  sent-  their  heavy  shot  a&d  shell'  iiit»  their  left 
flaak;  and^  seeii^  tlM  eiM»  rsdoobled  their  energy. 
Gar  magaciBesrwere  SDiall>  and  the  rapid  firing  soon  exr 
hanstedtiieespply;  but  the  artiEaiTmen  drove  down  to 
the-treKicfeaBj  under  a-  fieroe  cannonade;  and  their  daring 
waa  rewarded^  for  they  nst  with  few  oasoaltiee*  Hien, 
fivihly^  supplied)  the  gunneni^weni  to  woric  with  rsMTwed 
figeur.  About  twenty  minutea  to  nine  there  was  an 
wpleeiop,  so  loudr  that  it  stmdb:  eyeiy  <mit  with  amaae- 
me<rt,  and  eaused  a  piaasptible  alaskening  of  the  fire. 
A  Bussian  shell  had  broken  through  the  great -magasLBe 
^  the  pineipal  fVeneb  ba^tteiy .  In  a  moment  all  the 
guns'werediemoopted,  lOOmiOi  weEreki)led>and  wounded, 
and  the  battery  rendraed  abaolutely  usdess.  A  shout 
of  tnnii^  areee  in  tiieinwn,  and  itS'roar  reached  eweof 
tiie^linea  of  ii»  hoMogors.  l%e  French  gcme  weie  now 
near^aitoBeed,  so  heavy  had  been  the  storm  direetsd 
upon  Ihem  when  it  waa  fouend  that  they  were  giving 
way ;  and^between  eleyett  andtnielve,  with  one  battery 
destroyed  and  two  silsnoed.  General  Canrdbflrt  g»re 
orders  to  osaaefinng.  Tfanabetoe  neon  the  French  had 
retired  ftom  thoieontiat  altogether. 

The  Bkiti^  hardly  rehuseda^  moment  QSieir  balt«ies 
wesa  naalad,  hut  their  gunsera  never  oeaeed  to  hurl 
fottii  their  ahot  and  shell.  We  had,  by  this  time,  so 
reduoed  the  fire  fbom  tiie  Banuck  batteriea,  on  the 
BuBsisRi  right  of  the  Bsdan,  and'  &om  the  eactiiwoBk 
aoand  the  Makfaaff,  thai  theae  batteriea  weie  i«gwded 
asaileBaad.  But,  whenthe  French  oeaaed,  the  left  flank 
guas  eftlhaJnagstaffaodOardan^battaiiesi  a^Utttekiibi 
,  asd  the  BsdaD,  went  on  as 


ftoiooaly  as  ever.  Then,  belTiieen  one  and  tvo,  for  a 
momenJt,  tbefleetaweie  seen  going  in;  the  neztwasimid 
the  thunder  of  their  broadsidee,  and  of  the  forts;  aai 
thena-huge  oanc^y  of  battle^'Smoke  hid  ships  aoifogti 
m  its  fblda:  and  within  this  fiery  atmo^ersthesnto 
and  e^diers  worked.  The  Buasiana  fought  their  gMi 
with  a  skill  andpersistanoe  deeervingthagreatast  pMSk 
GRiey  were  now  testing  thewortJi  of  all  their  de<MMia 
The  oeetly  oaaemated  forts  were  replying  to  tlie  alM 
ships;  two  ateamera  and  a  line-of-battlaship  inthd 
haihour.were  exshaDging  ehots  with  oiur  Lancaster  gaat 
and  OB-poundere ;  while  TodHeben^a  eaieniporipsAkt- 
teneerwere  in  fiill  play. 

But  the  Britiflh  fire- was  so  geed,  that»  about  tlM 
o'clock,  a  aheU  found  itoway  into  the  magaabe^e^Dto 
Bedan;  and,  eetting  it  on  fire,  oaoeedao  eafiteaoa^iililh 
siksmed' that  wofk'for  half  an  haur.    T]]«n  thoygsfcsM 
or  twa  guns' to  work,  and  with  thseetheykeptup^aftn 
aU  thereat^of  tdie<day.    But  thia  earthwork  aaffesito 
severely,  that  its  gazneon  was  replaced  three' tHPMS^» 
tweensunReeandeunset  Alogg  the  whole  line  iippisd 
to  our  batteriee  we  had,  by  the  ervening,  mtihlinhrf^a 
oomplete  superiority  ever  the  fire-of  ^M  enevy ;  mi 
had  the  Ftench  been  e^t^ially  aueoeasfhl,  it  lapteMli 
an  aasoalt' would  hove  been  haaarded*    Puzing  fliad^r 
we  had  demola^ed  the  Malakoff^  tower,  eiqiflM^iti 
magaaine,  tbe^magacine  in  the  Bedan,  and^* 
in  the  town;  we  had  idHed  Admml^Komilofl', 
or  wounded  500  men,  and  dismoimted  thkt^wgvar; 
and  we  had  driven  the  line-of-battle  ships  out  of  tbe 
creek,  and  damaged  a  steamer  in  the  harbour.    In  re- 
turn our  whole  loss  was  130  men  killed  and  wounded, 
one  Lancaster  gun  burst,  and  seven  guns  disabled  it 
oonaequenoe  of  .injuries  to  wheeb  and  carnages,    fb^^ 
daIaage^waa  dane-.to  the  panpeta.    Ona ea^lo^ioDikkwk 
plaee  in  rear,  but  it  did  no  injury- to  any  onev    It  «*> 
caused  by  a  shell  falling  on  some  porwder  boxes  left  <» 
tha.hillrd<ku    The  French  had  three  esplqaions  in  <^ 
werha,  and  they  were  ao  mattisaated  mmL  ovHEpa«r^ 
that  they  were  silenced  tiiirty-8ix'<hoanb  'TheyI^8l?attDiit 
200  man  kiUad  aixd  wounded.     ]>uring   the  aSer- 
noon  thoBoflsiaaa  had  attempted  ar.a«Ktie,  but  itwaa^^ 
by  the  Frendi  with  eueh  fiiry,  that  the  BtaasJansiwge 
forced  to  make  a  hurried  retreat 

^B^  operation  of  the  fleete  had  beeai>  a  gloriouadiBftof 
of  eoiirage,'and  that  was  all.  The  Ifeeta  w«ra  Mid 
into fhreoiequadrons*  !nie British tooktbe left, the Toiii 
the  oeoEitre,  and  the  Froidh the  right.  In  mLerto^oai^ 
the  great  sailing  ships  into  action,  ataaznera-wecelaahsi 
to  the  side  next  the ofiSng,  andona honr  waaDoaopid 
in  tumiDg  the  Britannia,  in  ovdev  i»  place  her  is  A 
proper  position.  The  ibench,  dsasm  jxj^  ia  ixp&  lini^ 
eight  ships  of  the  line  witdi  one  TurfcishLdnp,  htjieSsd 
line^  and  eight,  with  a  Turk,  in  tEhoMoond.  ThsMWiV 
the  firsts  ahoutl,800,  the>8eoondaboat.2»00a'yaidata» 
th»Qaarantnie  Fortand  Ports  Nicholas,  and  Aliiiw^ 
Oft*  the  iMnKh  shore  of  the  harbour.  The  BritiA  M' 
of  tw«it3r-*6ix  ships  of  war,  but  soma  cl1^ 
weea  need  to  canythe  lar^  sailing' ahipsj^ 
m.    They  bad  to  -eontend  wiUk  ^Fio^t  Cbnatato* 
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mi  ^k»  batteries  da  the  olifi;  noMly  i^  Wa^.  A 
AmX  nmmiiig  #iit  from  ibe  i^it  on  whkh  th6  §nt  is 
Mttk  pMvmted^a^MaMlf  appidadi  than  1600  yanto;  but 
tb»  Ji^ftmexMndn  «Dd<  Smuspea^  tike  £ra^  witti  tMoly  tit« 
M(  ot  wite  undNr  her  kdel,  ebid  ndt  htsitato  to  run 
uMii^  tibat  diatano»^f  <^»  IdOguiuief  PortCondtaiiiizia. 
T%u%  imi-  -j^&wiitit  atnd  tlie  sea  ^raa  smooth.  ikAont 
t  fvniWv  pMt  on«  4h»  oonflict  begaa,  aiid  it  did  Act 

fiaibte  tibo  i«6li6af  btogan»  oii6  ta^boei  ex^joyvd  like 
ktfc<iBr4»f  dewing  tibe  fire  (rfgyery  ganea  tbo'nortiiBra 
■itfkat'nnnld  ttnfrtinTidnrnTyhTTr  Siir  Sdrnmid  Lybns 
wiihadto  kaowtiM  dopth  of  tko  -water^  and  ho  raqufllrted 
Ml.  Batt^  a^TBTf  ymtng  officer,  to  take  hie  tag^boait,  the 
Obcaaaa^  «ikd  **^Boimd  ihe  depth  up  to  tihe'pery  waU8<^ 
Ectft  OctttotaatfitiG^  if  he  and  his  ^up  surmed  to  ^«o 
te."  Mr.^BallreiM^edwiiii^alamity.  '<  AstheOiMaMUK''^ 
«9»4ihe  irritet'irho^  reports  the  iodidbtit,  '<  ctaoe^  titoar 
iy>*etftk€9ri8/4^oaiidi]ig:a8«lke  vnti  ab&g»,a3id  signal* 
iig  {he  nuaofben  1R>  the  fteet  eiatddei  tiw  «n»m^ 
ialitaillsr  perceivied  tho  cnpcntaDi  Aatsreof  kevetfiaaid, 
aai  ttMurlytsP^caT'guKfc  en  the  north  ^de  "vras  iamed  upon 
Ihrlittte^iidML  Sh^^oi  and  shell  poiirodai>ottt  ihe 
tug,  fitting  the  ^greters'  about  her  mte  a  peUfeet  %heet^of 
ftttm.  Ali  theinilwatbrof  the Tetesel ^i^ww^i^l wmay ; 
km  waA  fci  her  ororff  <d  -m  men  isveve  ineisidedy  1^ 
juMk  Trmir  -flew  an  fiplinters ;  yet  still  Mr.  BaH  oen^ 
■io  voaad  «tid  signal  the  TesoUs,^vttth  as  miieh 
Audvevtahilyr -pntii as  mxch^pttdcudeo;  asif  no 
^iMreinAght  At  last  <fte  80iiiMliBg'<liiae  ipae 
sat  m  4rwo  iky  «  Tound  -Aot,  aad  4he  signal-staff 
bf  a  ehell;  and  then  «iiiy  did  Mr.  Ball 
a,  for  he'^ms  iritfain<30(i^yaxd8  of  the^^wtalle  of 
WwA  OoBstantxtte^  and  hie  m&ssion  had  «beeiL  aeeeia- 
pUied."  He^escaped};  and  thk  little  inoidBiit  ^henod 
the  kiiidr  of  enemy  tfasey  had  to  'eoateod 


oeHtsel'  was"  most  ttneqnal.  The  Agameameii^ 
rMitfinned  by  the  &i^»pareil,  B^lerophon, 
BodiM^^  did  en  ihsy  could  to  bring  *doiitn  the 
tnasemy  of  tiw  geeat  fort.  The  Albion,  Aire*- 
«ai]«ts^  anb  Stfnpson  and  Temble«  steaaesa, 
:  the- Wast^Amd  other  batteries  tethe'dNNfth.  The 
British  «hipi  .supported  the  voleee  alttaek  fiffeM^  a 
That  iheir  ifito  "wae  as  efEbet^  as  4he  lange 
vttirid  i^evmity  is'trae ;  but  it  did  not  craae  «p  to  ^he 
eapedbatilDHS  of  4he  ^umgnittd.  The  RiTOUiane  steed  to 
r  ^^OBBimoet  maafbily*  ^Hie  fVeboh  report^that  they 
I  -the  fise  of  theQnanmtine  Fort  'to  slashen ;  but 
they  nor  the  British  drew  the  teeth  of  their 
TJghtx £aeei  TheOMagmph  and tibeWaeiH .petehedon 
flwyadgunf  ancliff  arhuBdred  fiaeihigjii,  pousedAipkuigii^ 
§■»•  a£  osedHhot  lehot  and  sheU  into  the  Albion  and 
4a<ilimin  The  jficat-  leeeived  ssifenil  sheik  elese  to 
hsar  mObat^'^iaa,  thzee  ^olsMd-  her  oosk^  and  she 'was 
tiMooo.'fiie.  Qptoe  thenfire  was  ee  near  the  majBasine 
that  it  iuid  to  be  oloeed»  atnd^  in  imminent  danger  of 
being JbUywa up,  theiship  iMts^haaledoff,  etem  fboemost, 
hf  ^tts^^iKn^rond.  ISk  Arethsraa  was*  on' £re  )s«vssal 
flfciils  tainod  on  her  deeks  and  rdOed^  belo^r. 


O&e  InaiBt  ctn  ker  ]nain<-dbok;  and  oae  set  Are  to 
material  hsotl  by  about  two  huadced  live  shdls  I 
»  Anotherahell  blewe4t  portioiie  of  seiFeial  plaaks  in  Hkh 
beads,  and  had  thete  been  any  eea  theehiprntnt  hwv^ 
Sank.''  19ie  daring  little  Si^tfine,  the  Lpa^  and  aphinz, 
— ^Uletnall  gun-boats — stood  by  the  saopy  Axetkusa,  who 
hAd  loQght  so  w^  and  bore  her  out  of  the  fire«  The 
Agaznetonon  fired  no  less  than  ^^dOO  shot  and'  «heU  «t 
Fari  Oomrtantinei  The  Bodney,  engaging  the  sane 
enemy,  got  aground,  but  was  fortanateiy  towed  off. 
The  Queen  was  oompeUed  to  get  away,  beoanee  sho'waa 
en  fire.  The  flajugjareil  touched  the  .i^oal,  bet  .stood 
stoutly  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who  did  not  sheer  off 
until  he  was  ahnost  alone,  and  night  had  fidlen*  The 
loes  of  the  whole  fleet  was  44  killed,  and  26&"wounded ; 
and  of  these  the  %hting  ahip8»  the  Agamemnon  had  4 
killed*  fltnd  25  wounded ;  the  Saofi^tareil,  notso  near  ths 
fort,  had  tl  killed,  and  ^9  wounded ;  the  Albion,  10 
killed,  and  71  wounded;  1^  Acethusa,  4r  killed^  send  14 
wounded;  the  London,  4  kiHed,  and  18  woonded.  In 
all,  these  five  &hips  gave  33  out  of  44  killed,  and  ISH  out 
of  tiiie  266  wounded.  The  Frenoh  suffered  less,  being  asiar 
from  ike  ferte  as  the  greater  past  of  the  Bntish;  but  a 
shell  Ml  on  the^  po(^-4eak  of  tiie  YiLle  de  Baiia,  aaed 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  men.  At  ni^t» 
1^  wiMrile  Hat  haailed<>ff,  battered  in  hulls,  masts,  and 
rigging ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  eea  was  so  calm. 
As  it  WBS)  the  Albion  and  Azetfausa  were  sent  to  Con^ 
stantinople  to  repafir  damages. 

And  what  was  the  upshot  P  The  ibits  looked 
*'i|>eekled."  ''The  ^bet  pzodnoed  oa  the  masenzy 
wiurks  is  said  to  hfii^o  been  very  small;  the  aeohings'of 
two  easemated  embrasures  were  shaken>  and  these  were 
at  onee  repaired.''  It  is  stated  that  the  gunners^ were 
dn)?ea  &om  their  guns  more  than  onoe,  and  thatsMM 
pieeetfwere  dismounted;  but  the  Bnanans. again  staadily 
lesiBned  tikteir  fire,^  and  fixed  on  to  the  end.  The  supe« 
riori^  of  etoi^  forts,  and  mm  earthworks,  o^erships, 
remained  as  fim^'  establiBhed  as  oyer.  Indoed,  it  was 
strengthened,  by  the  use  of  most  destruotiye^eU»with 
what are^ealled  time-^uiee.  The  fleeftsdid  netTsatare 
again  to  attaek  thegreat  lovtaat  ^bbastopok 

The  night-df  tiie  17th  was^qpite-stiU.  Notia/shot  wae 
fired  on  either  side.  The  hours  of  darkness  w«e  i^nt 
in  i^tfliring  damages  and  re-moaatzng  guns.  ThetaUies 
eenld'sot  ke^  np  a  fire  in  the^night)  not  only  beoause 
theirammunitimi  waaabeady  nmadng  shorty  hatbeoanse 
the  grendi  needed  abaolnteiyiiet  to  renew  iheir  batteries. 
Theve£bra,>all  night4ong  the  French  and  Bussmns  were 
M..&fihioniBg  their  trenehaa  and  mounting  ^rash  guns, 
and  the  Biitifidi  were  wpaiiing  thsr  comparati«wly-s%ht 
illumes  surtaiioed  by  their  works,  enlarging  Ihe  maga- 
oinas,  and  restoring  the  .shatteced  ^^on-pla^Gtnms  and 
gunHMiriages. 

At  dawn,  on  the  IBth,  lie  cannonadewms  leflmwMl  , 
qnua  i^mt^  it  waa  a  duel  between  iiie  Biitiahand  the 
BcaaiaaB,  lor  the  Prenoh  had  not  reoomsed  fimn  the 
dflBtmwtTTft  blows  they  JceceiwL  on  the  17th.  The 
BiMsian  fixetwis  far  hea;der  than  onthe  pseoeding  dsgr. 
The-  batteries   round   the   Malakoff,  the   Bedan»   the 
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Barrack,  the  Garden,  and  left  face  of  the  Flagstaff 
batteries,  were  more  Tigoroxxs  than  ever.  But  our  fire 
did  not  equal  in  intensity  and  weight  the  fire  of  the  first 
day.  Then,  our  gonners  were  hmsh  of  ammnnition ; 
now,  they  hoarded  the  slender  store.  Each  gan  fired 
onoe  in  ten  minutes.  Bat  the  enemy,  haying  behind 
them  the  best  stocked  arsenal  in  the  world,  pitched  in 
erery  kind  of  missile  without  stmt.  Although  they 
could  not  touch  our  magazines,  again  we  blew  up  one  of 
theirs — ^this  time  in  the  MalakofiEl  The  first  dieiy  we 
fired  as  fftat  as  we  could,  in  the  hope  of  subduing  their 
fire  and  storming  in ;  but  on  the  second  day  all  idea  of 
instant  storming  had  been  giyen  up.  We  fired  to  con- 
tinue the  bombardment  and  enable  the  French  to  re- 
coyer.  One  ominous  sign  marked  the  18th — ^the 
Bussians  made  a  reoonnaissance  from  the  Tchemaya  in 
the  forenoon,  upon  the  lines  of  Baladaya.  Their  heayy 
masses  appeared  aboye  Tchorgbun,  and  on  the  Fedou- 
kine  heights,  but  did  not  approach  nearer.  It  was  the 
first  instalment  of  the  great  bodies  on  the  road  from 
Bessarabia, 

On  the  night  of  the  18tii,  the  French  fired  a  few 
guns ;  but  the  Bussians  quelled  them  at  onoe.  On  the 
19th  all  the  batteries  of  the  allies  went  to  work  together. 
We  began  to  fire  rockets  and  red-hot  shot,  and  raised 
some  conflagrations  in  the  place;  but  they  did  not 
spread.  The  French  again  suflSared  seyerely.  Sharp- 
fihooters  now  began  to  be  planted  in  pits  in  front  of  the 
parallelB;  they  spent  their  time  in  firing  into  the 
Bussian  embrasures,  and  in  small  engagements  with 
Bussian  sharpshooters.  There  were  more  alarms  on  the 
side  of  Baladaya;  but  otherwise  the  steady,  mono- 
tonous firing  went  on,  and  eyen  the  noise  had  ceased  to 
interest  or  attract  notice.  Captain  William  Peel  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  daring  yalour.  On  one  occasion 
he  picked  up  a  shell  and  flung  it  oyer  the  parapet  before 
it  oouM  burst  On  another,  when  the  Union  Jack 
was  shot  down,  he  seized  the  stump,  and,  jumping  on 
the  parapet,  under  a  storm  of  shot,  waiyed  the  flag  to 
and  fro  until  a  new  staff  was  brought.  Well  might  the 
sailors  adore  such  a  leader.  Two  new  batteries  were 
constructed:  one  on  the  right,  to  strike  at  the  shipping  in 
the  great  harbour ;  one  on  the  left,  to  fire  down  the 
South  bay. 

But  the  result  of  the  day's  fire  was  a  painful  dis- 
appointment. The  superiority  of  the  Bussians  was 
now  established.  They  had  more  men,  more  guns, 
more  means  of  all  kinds.  On  the  19th  they  fired  more 
shots ;  they  fired  steadily,  and  they  had  increased  their 
number  of  guns.  The  artillery  of  the  besieged  was 
double  that  of  the  besi^ers.  It  was  all  artUlery  of 
great  weight  and  great  range.  The  Bussian  general 
had  men  enough  to  serye  all  his  guns,  and  to  keep  very 
strong  parties  on  guard.  Each  night  he  more  than  re- 
paired the  damage  done  in  the  day.  Todtleben  seemed 
to  be  sleepless.  In  short,  the  whole  character  of  the 
operation,  so  far  as  the  allies  were  concerned,  had  be- 
come changed,  not  by  their  will,  but  by  tune  and  the 
will  of  the  Bussians.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the 
1*«pgtifih  store  of  ammunition  had  been  so  reduced,  that 


yeiy  few  rounds  per  gun  remained.  They  had  fired 
20,000  the  first  day.  Moreoyer,  the  enemy  was  eyidentiy 
gathering  in  force  in  the  yalley  of  the  Tchemaya. 
Therefore  the  generals  took  oounoil  together,  and  deter- 
mined to  await  the  arriyal  of  reinforoements,  both  of 
men  and  means,  and  then  to  reoommenoe  a  firesh  bom- 
bardment, with  a  greatly  increased  force  of  artilleiy. 

But  this  decision  was  practically  an  abandonment  o£ 
the  original  design,  an  abandonment  begun  when  the 
fiank  march  was  undertaken.    It  entailed  new  labours 
on  the  engineers  and  the  soldiers.  The  English  batteries 
and  trenches — substantial  though  they  were— had  been 
built,  not  to  withstand  and  carry  out  regular  siege 
operations,  but  solely  to  obtain  temporary  coyer  fer 
guns  with  which  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  place  as -a 
preliminary  to  an  assault    Now  that  the  alHes  tpid 
been  forced  to  xmdertake  a  regular  siQge,  the  batteaos 
and  trenches  had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  conyerted  into  strong, 
permanent  works.    And  all  tiiis  had  to  be  done  at  night 
By  the  death  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Alexander,  we  lost  a 
yaluable  engineer;   his  place  was  taken   by  Oi^ftasi 
Gbrdon.     So,  day  by  day,  the  works  were  altered,  ex-; 
tended,  and  pushed  forward;  and  new  batteries,  «iig^ 
gested  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,   and  4e 
changed  character  of  the  operations,  were  begun..    Ji 
the  same  time  Todtleben  yery  much  increased  his  daltE^ 
siye  works,  by  connecting  the  yarious  grand  battohjw 
and  constructing  new  ones,  and  eyen  throwing  up  ^M^j*" 
in  their  front.    The  Bussian  outposts  swarmed  oyerl^ 
ground  between  the  allies  and  the  place,  and  t^eir  titf^ 
men  built  stone  screens,  behind  which  they  ralliodi;  j^- 
attacked,  or  from  which  they  fired  at  long  range.    IShif  • 
were  constantly  supported  by  field  pieces;  and  it'phiP 
eyident,  from   their   audacity  and   forwardness,   fifit 
the  garrison  had  greatly  increased  in  strength.    Tn  mffl 
sortie  on  the  night  of   the  20th,  they  entarQd''JttB<' 
French  batteries,  and  spiked  fiye  mortars.     ButwiWi* 
the  19th  and  24th  they  exploded  three  French  inwgi^ 
zines.    Not  one  British  magazine  had  been  penetsHlli 
up  to  this  time,  but  many  guns  had  beien  disabled  ^-j 
neither  in  the  fortress  nor  in  the  trendies  of  ihioii " 
was  there  rest  night  or  day.    The  French  had  ] 
large  reinforcements,  including  the  whole  of  i 
Diyision,  imder  General  Leyaillant,  and  two  reg 
of  cayalry,  chiefly  Chasseurs  d'Afrique ;  and,  \ 
to  their  o£3Lcial  statements,  they  mustered  on  thai 
upwards  of  40,000  men  imder  arms.    On  the  23x^  i 
opened  their  second  paraUel  of  attack,  and  buili  ^^Nfe' 
new  batteries,  raising  the  number  of  their  battoiKt  <fr 


iSir 


The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  undertaken  <m'ihv 
idea  that  Sebastopol  could  be  taken  by  a  lanfliBg,^  a 
battle,  a  march,  and  a  coup  de  main.  ^Die  allieB  Xaa&d 
on  the  14th.  The  news  of  the  battie  of  the  Alma  2iimA»<i 
Paris  and  London  on  the  SOth  of  September.  Oxl^ 
1st  and  2nd  of  October  came  a  report  that  the  plaoe  bad 
been  taken  on  the  25th.  This  report  was  belio^ad  by 
most  people,  including  the  British  Ooyemmemj^  and  it 
was  belieyed  by  them  because  they  were  cogxuaant  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  plan.    Those  who  Mt  and  ex- 
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pressed  doubts  respecting  the  truth  of  a  story,  which 
rested  on  the  authority  of  a  "Tatar"  riding  from 
Constantinoplo  to  Silistria — of  the  "captain"  of  a 
steamer  who  mot  the  captain  of  another  steamer  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  "  the  (Ireek  houses" — were  indignantly 
silenced.  The  Er«[ieh  Emperor  shared  in  the  general 
delusion,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  4th  of  October  that  it 
was  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Bi^lan*s  despatch  of 
the  28  th,  stating  that  he  had  only  j  ust  reached  Baladovu. 
In  the  midst  of  their  labours  in  the  trenches,  and  wkuii' 
the  graye  fact,  that  Sebaatopol  could  not  be  takon  ifrtlh-! 
out  a  regular  siege,  was  becoming  more  mpj^mmkmmtf 
hour,  this  wild  story  reached  the  allied  mmp  ''wlfth  -tin 
English  journals,  and  excited  feelings  of  #ie 
indignation.  This  incident  is  narrated -to 
great  were  the  expMtotioiis  of  the  pei^li  sad  *fi» 
QoYemmento,  a:^  how  little  either  knew  of  tiw  wml{ 
nature  of  the  enterpziflD  wht^  ^faey  had  pranoted  and' 
sanctiMied.  In  England  ihttro  was  a  passion  to  take 
Sebaatopol,  and<it  mnaaot  be  doobted  that  the  fidiave  <tf 
the  original  pbm,  while  it  intenaiftMl  that  poMMb,  atoo 
made  the  people  angry  with  the  hMto  of  fkn-iemj  and 
the  heads  of- the  state. 

Tba  Giir  NiobolaB  was  also  angry  at  theiwrmion  of 
his  domiosoDS  and  the dafaatof  his  timops ;  and  afiger 
and  prudn»e  aliko  dictated  the  reinf oNemMt  of  Ftcaee 
Menschikoff  and  the.xiiltti|ition  of  offBttsive  opewlioas. 
Acoordb^ly,  ha  ga«e  oidflnJbr  the  march  of  the  drd  and. 
4th  Oorpe  d'Amte  ^  the' Crimea.  These  troops  had  to 
move  Igr  Orlw  iinil  Kiaotaieff  to  Perekop,  and  thenoebyi 
SimphiBB^pol  mod  Batehi««erai  to  8eba#topoL  Ske  route, 
was  lo^g  Ottd  •#»  wiiilii  were  bad.  The  aUiad  w«r-t 
steamers  off  Odessa  stnd  the  aiouth  of  the  IMitpmt 
barred  tiia  Aorteryage  by  sea.  But  altiuNii^  41to' 
xottls  iMa  hn^  MBd*the  roado  heavy,  it  was41ia  JWill  of 
fheOmr  tiiai  his  diYisism  should  make  for  Ssbastopol 
by  finsad  -mnroliia;  'that  the  -man  should  tratap  ahmg! 
i^eze  thcgraacddget  no  transport,  and  should  be^oantad. 
in  s0Un>irjF  i  saiili^  %^n  oontffcry  carts  could  be  had*  ISiei 
4th  Gorpa»  natar  Oamend  Dttiiiienberg,  waa  betwaem 
OdsMa  aadKiooikictffonits'iaiiftTi  from  the  Dannkbe. 
It  was,  thesefiiia*  <he  first  to  bs'pifihed  into^the  Onotea. 
Botdt  w^Bs  upwaafla  of  ttwo  haadwd  laflas  from  6eba»- 
topcd;  Verer^ielflBS,tlMoaBsivwiii9Stit,<aaidthe4^ 
liih,  and  laCh  iaftrntiy  Z>MMms,  the  two  l^igades  off 
hoesa,  and  the  three  br^fadas  of  gaiia  of  wthioh  it  yfmi\ 
eempesed,  w«re4aarziad  over  tJie  steppes,  acroaa^llhe  Boug^ 
aiid4hoJ)aiap«»€hrooghPoi>ekop  into  the  Oriiaea.  The 
aUies  mnm^^baadiBrmg  agaiast  the  defbnces  impfovised 
by  Tottflulwu»<mdaeaayoiaiya8  tho  fire  from  the  British, 
battsnss,  ibait  Ptiaoo  Momwhikoff  wa8*a^fsg  £csc  intel- 
li^oace  tibMt  4ho  long  looked-for  suoootss  wora-ia^ihe; 
Ciamea.  Tha  tSUt  Dtyiaion  aiad  the  STaky  oaimwA  on 
the  38id  of  ^MiAar,  and  was  Twrmadiatsly  ^Ihoolsd  to 
ontsr  ibm  "wQey  of  4faa  TVlksiiiiys,  mA  Minforaa  the 
Yladiiair  lagimoat  mad  tbo  IDon  OBtmdia  steady 
watching  the  aUiee  froia  ^Cshorgoaa. 

Prince  Measohikoff  was  nwrfitating  a^^swwrtiTtitooke, 
and  deyiaing  plans  to  fiorce  the  aUisB  Ixt-ouse^he  siege. 
Surveying  their  position,  lie  deemed  it  aseccilabte  oa  two 


points  from  the  Tchemaya,  in  firont  of  Balaclava,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  harbour  on  the  British  right  flank 
opposite  Lxkermann.  Perhaps  the  feasibility  of  the  latter 
operation  was  tiien  only  germinating  in  bis  mind.  The 
only  eyidenoe  of  its  oontemplalion  by  him  is  the  iSact, 
that  about  the  20th  of  October  he  got  up  heayy  guns  on 
the  heights  abore  the  ruins  which  are  in  the  ince  of  the 
cliff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  near  its 
mouth  and  opposite  the  camp  of  the  2nd  DiTiaian.  0& 
our  side,  we  had,  from  the  first,  £ilt  jealous  of  aa  attadc 
ikttn  the  head  of  the  harbour.  The  engineers  had  poinled 
out  the  dangerous  state  of  that  flank,  and  hadsuggsaUd 
the  occupation  by  the  allies  of 'Commanding  grovadaad 
projecting  impure,  wheaee  the  laada  and 
north  could  be  swept  \sf  ^fftiUeagp.  LiUlo 
snsspi  to  f ozm  a  saadltag  battorj  for  two  II 
oppqaiite  {faikanaaan,  in  otdar  to  ailBaes  a 
guns  oa  thea«hBr>«ideof  Ihiaittnne.  TbI^^ 
boHt»  the  eaamy^s  guaa  ware  sileaoed»  and  oni  atrtiJTiij 
was  withdrawn,  baasusL  we  wera'ao  weak,  aad-flarpost 
was  bald  to  be  too  &r  in  advaaae  «ad  liabla'te  *«  sur* 
pnae.  Prinee  Mmischikaff  at  that4iiiiii'i  slawsaJTio other 
tiiiiiaa4ien  of  any  scheme  fbr  assaallHl^  oaar  right  flaak. 
He  ^mB»  seduced  into  aaotiMR>4at>erttttoa.  The  aj^aiairt 
weaknasB  of  the  Bsitiah  poeitioa  aboat  Brisdhya  flsaA» 
him  iinfatiaiil  to  Mltask  it  En>m  the  lofigr  xt^ga^ 
ICadMttais,  on  the  ao*tti»  aad  irom  the  hai||^  to  tiia 
east, ifg^adi  on ^ona sida  ddoktcyaards the BaiiJBr ^wiBsy, 
aad  the  roiMl  totha  Onasaamadsrclil^  aad  <m  thamtlisr 
into lkmam^uidih» 'HaUfcOlwm^yiatti,  hoaasrllM anaiL* 
loddag  dsfenoss  «tf  the  allies  in  ^nt^Bidjfiaak.  The 
liltl<»kao1la  croiaaMMi:by  the  TuskJA^isilinilNarTay  napiissd 
ia^fiioplaitts^asai^twainitefhjftLaqysi^qpori.  Thegr 
laaia^-aofod  liae-aorth-waattftaiaigaTiiiiWi  JTu.  l,oti 
a  moMUdsallad(!hmolisrt?s  HiH^beingasaASBU  tu  -1 
aad  llo.  '6  being  nltnait  aadsr  'tha  «idee  of 
Si^oiaia.  3etfawn  them  aad  Bahtslava  and  TTadiiffil, 
aadoa to^fligCol aad'the ftniified  ridB^,  (lisiii  waaiifliiq,, 
saeept  the>]fariasa<4>a  tha^aastem  ''^-^--^Tn  *-TiflfTiT,i^ 
98rd  in  front  of  the  (p^  *lwdiQg  to  ^fljaksil— M>  tii» 
ssiloia*  gon-^battoxy  abtfva-Eadikai,  aad  t^baaaoifMif  tba 
British  Cavalry  Br^adsa,  north  wiat  'Of 
Oould  he^not  by  a^iapid  and  -yigomas  mofamattt  4 
thiough  these  de&aoss,  ei^al  the  *Ciirk%.< 
9^d,  si^e  Ralasbwra,  aad  cuttaff  iJ»  J 
mad  out  to  the  ss»P  Havingiwoa  ^Matfsi^^nriL  t^be 
heights  on  iboUMttdsa,  could  he  aotiMMt  -mw^Hkm  <€9ol, 
aadiao  baeaak  into  tiie  rear  of  fee  iflliyfl  — ipa,  ani!  (glsi— 
than  between  his  guns  and  bayowaa^and  thoaaof  fiartiaMB 
topol?  General  JdpMiidi  bad  airited.iBfith  tlio  Iftib 
DivisiD&  and  fbur  regiments  of  horse  and  44  'iieLd-^^ms^ 
and  seinforoing  thsaa  teaa  fan  oyerariaandant  gag-gjaon, 
MJensohdufff  detarmiaed  ^^at>aPn>t>'fliatantMfBiBa> 

!Pfaa#nsiriimamuaaadar  Uwdliinii  iUiiiiaiHii  \mm.  4ib» 
alert  e^wr  siase  the  0iWiin4  of  I 
dmwad  Ooosafeiand  evwi'iiiJkntryia  f 
aad  on  the  Jaimdriina^hoights.  His  partiaa  laid  auaoMted 
the  roagh  hills  sham  Xtfttiaia»  iirtiaca  a  sagged  voad 
passing  along  a  immmr  aesk  of  fook,  ooaaacts  tJbe  xuaoA 
chain  of  tho  southern  Orhnean  hills  with  tho   eastern 
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Ikliotort  htigfift;  boithef  liadfEMiDdtiiexiaadaQarped, 
amdtiiSB6«ko(niima0d6ib|^haeMr7giiii9in.]Mittery.  flir 
Qbljp-  Octpihril,  ^wjia  oanmMmdfwi  at  BaiMhiya»  fMredjan 
ttlMfc  frmEBmaEa  and  oii<  tibia  Bida^aaidlialiaddone 
•JltbaiirMpQttiUa,  vi&tha  ana<7  ntBaaaj^hk  dis^ 
f$mLj  t»  provide  agahnA  it.  Air  ko  watched  daily,  his 
Iwt  aye  detected  tkeincrenaiiig-^nnptoMeof  tiie  ooBuaig 
ftonn*  But  ao  weak  WM  our  foioetiiai'veoimld^litiie, 
plaoe  gtBM  in*  the  TmkiaiijredoidilB,  a  meaaure 
did  not  meet  mth  generai  tappmTvl';  and  in  caae 
d  idlMk  to  rely  for  aaf efy  iqKm  Ubib  anrraal  of  troaps 
fram  Ibe  maia  body  in  timato  gi?«  battle  to  the  aaaail^ 
aala.    Uat  battle  nas  near  at  hand. 

Oatteral  Lqsaadi,  aaearly  as  the  2SEd,  had  ooEeoted 

on  HieT^iemaTa  hi*  oswn  t3th  Infiaatry  Diviakm,  and 

he^  waa  ^ben  reinte«ed  by  eeyen  battaliona  and  fbiuteen 

gttaApomSebaatopol.     ^liagaiie  himafbraeof  aboot 

3T,000  men,  including  3;200  oa^oahry  and  52  gona.    The 

2)th  was  spent  in  Teeennoitring  the  poaitiion,  and  Sir 

QoHn  Cftmpbell  hcAuxk  ib»  aam»e^reiiing,  horn  a  spy,  that 

an atta^ inforoe would  b^  ntader^at dawn ;  infiirmaiion 

widatt  Lord  Looan  aent  by*  hia  owm  aide-de-camp  to 

head-qoartara.    But  it  doea  not  appear  that  any  mea- 

mreawore  taken  in  conaaqnenoe.    Berhapanotroflt  was 

plaoed  in  the  spy.     Perhapa  Lend  Luoas  did  not  enjoy 

that  oonfidenoe  at  headHjuartera  whioh  a  leaUy  geod 

oaTihry  oimmiaiider  wvuTd  not  have  fhiled  to  inqnra.  In 

any  eaae,  it  doea  not  appear  ihat  iq>ecial  meaaovaa  were 

takam  to  meet  tiie  attack.     Lord  lUgkn  knew  thai  Sir 

Colai  GimpbeU  was  oertain  not  to  beaorprisad,  aadtiiat 

he  enner  kept  the  keenest  watch  nponhiafttmt  and  ftank. 

BoCh  wpare  awacre  Ihai  a^  large  Rnaaian  force  of  all  arms 

was  cm  th»  ORihemaya,  and  General  Bosquet  was  too 

good  •  aoldior  to  be  ignorant  of  thefv^t.    Therefore, 

aHho«^  no  apedid  movements  were  made  by  them, 

tlMre  wm  on  Ihe  part  of  llie  alUes  a  general  readineaa  to 

eoDOQflicfar  tfaa  enemy,  ehoold  he  oome;  although  it  aeema 

aimmr  that  Lovd  Ba^an  did  not  antioipate  an  onset  in 

«koli  g-veatforoe. 

tjooff  befona  dawn  tiie  Buasians  stood  to  their  arms. 
tht^  -vmllsy  of  the  Tchemaya,  the  idain  beyond,  and  tiie 
Mil-  flidea  were  riirouded  in  a  thick  danuny  mist    This 
w«0  fik^fioarabla  to  the  aasaiknta.     ISie  plan  of  General 
laprmxx^  waa  to  move  in  three  separate  oohimns  upon 
tb»  re^^oobta^oeoopiedrby  tiM  Turks.    The  right  oobnnn 
the  Tdhemaya  by  ttie  bridge  of  Traktir,  and 
ig^    fhrongfa  the   prinoq»al  pass  or  gorge  in  the 
Fedaaldxie  heights,  turned  to  ita  light,  and  drew  up 
raschf  tio  tafee  poat  in  the  south-weateru  alopas-,  over 
'^gMW"^  Mkiunt Bapoane.    The  osntre  eefamms,  or  main 
bo^,   paMeDdtiMT(diemaya.at  Tohoigoun,  and  deploy- 
ing €bm  right  faattaBons  moved  obliquely  towards  the 
nedonEyte,   while  the  left  battalions  took  ground  to  the 
Mb,  skmI  ikoed  Hke  eaatsm  end  of  the  line  of  works;    At 
fkm-mmamm  tame  tiiecayahy  drew  up  betweentha  right  and 
ihm  cialJPo  acroaatha  valley.    The  enemya  left  column 
fluids  a»j0O«autenft)ia  detour  through  a  defile  which  leada 
ti» tfci^  Pa ■  iinr  Valiay,  and  eomtng  ontiipon  Kaotara,  ho 
mJk^  while  he  aent  part  of  hia  tnoopa  up  the  hiila 
th*  righl^  of  th»  ifanneaon  Mount  l^nlia 


-^fhat  is,  iho  mass  of  nigged  ekvatioas.  eastwacd  of 
Baladanra.  So  thai  the  Boasian  line,  jnat  as  day  began 
breaking,  atroitehed  from  Eamara  acreea  the  vaJUey  to 
the  Borth^aaat  of  the  l^edonkine  ridge.  It  was  a^poweir- 
M  fone:  16^900  bayonota*  3;2D0  ai^^roa and  lanoes^  and 
$2  guns  wnrei  emerging  &om  the  m6eih%  in  thor  hope  of 
tinsaating  Ihemaelvea.  in  between  Ihe  Bzitaah  army  and 
Bahudam.  To  meet  them  were,  first,  abQtttt;00O  Tufbs 
— ^Bot  v^-toed  aoldiers,  but  rooruits— ^n^  were  plaeed 
in  weak  radonbts,  armed  with  seven  iron*  ]^2<^poimdei4, 
nearly  two  miles  &om  any  kind  of  siq[2port;  ne»t,  1,100 
Bntiah  Macines,  tha^dard  Bagiment,  a  few  jBaore  Turks, 
and  two  weak  brigades  of  cavalry. 

The  Bnasiana,  who  knew  well  with  wlwt  tiiey  had  to 
contend,  and  how  weak  was  tl»»  first  line  of  th:e  AUk», 
moved  up  vary  briskly  to  theattadL.  General  Saaaiakine 
and  Gisnezal  Letu&ky  brought  nine  botj^Uions  aiMl 
twenty  guns,  well  supported,  agamab  the  two  redouhto 
nearest  Eamara;  the  poor  Tui^  in  which  suddenly  saw 
before  tham  a  whde  army.  Theriflomen  ran  forward, 
the  gunaepened,tiieheavy  columns  came  OB.  The  Turks 
were  alaxmad.  They  opened  a  fire  of  caianan  and 
musketry ;  but,  as  the  enemy's  troops  roiled  ontoamrds 
tibem,  they  bat  heart  Arrived  within  a  hmdrad yards, 
the  Buasian  infontry  made  a  rush,  oiwm  the  inJenooning 
^aoe,  and  ihe  redoubt  was  won.  The  Turks  fled«  aasie 
o^rtbe  valley,  aome  into  the  next  redanbt ;  but  aome 
atood  and  fought,  fbr  the  Boasian  general  repoxte  that 
ITOwere.^iBinintheworic  ThaEngliahartiUeiiyman 
in  charge  of  the  12<^imder8  had  spihtod  Idiem.  Mofing 
swiftly  forward,  biingingup  hia  right  and  pushing  his 
horsemen  along  on  the  flank,  Lqnandi  forced  the  Turks 
to  flee  from  the  next  two  redoubts ;  and  tiie  QtesMka 
were  aeon  over  the  slopea,  daflhing  among  the  fugitivea, 
and  spearing  th€tn  aa  they  ranv  But  here  again  aome 
turned  at  bay,  and  footmen  and  horaamen^  lanaea  and 
bayoaate,  were  aeen  engaged  in  single  oeaihatai  The 
Turiks  atill  fled.  Panio  ran  along  the  whole  lina.  The 
last  redoubt  was  abandoned,  and  the  Buaoians,  elated 
withrthis  rout  of  1,000  men  by  an  ann^,  oacofned  tile 
wikole  line  of  outposts,  and  briaging  up  their  artttlery 
opened  a  heavy  fire.  But  General  L^raadi>  foerfol  of 
thrusting  his  men  under  the  fire  of  t^^he»fyguna  about 
Balaclava  and  Kadikoi,  halted  in  fall  career,  and  ror 
drained  fieom  pressing  an  attadc  which,  at  one  moment, 
seemed  likely  to  s^mep  like  a  tide  throng  the  whole 
valley.  He  even  abandoned  the  fonxth  redoubt  aeon 
after  he  took  it,  because  he  aays,  ''  it  was  too  ihr  from 
his  position."  So  far  then,  instead  of  a  d^OTmined 
onaat,  he  had  only  made  a  reoennaiaBapce  in  fovea*  had 
driven  in  the  outposts,  aad'had  occupied  tiiree-fourths  of 
the  line  of  knoUa  in  great  atiength. 

Xevertheleaa,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  ofiensive 
movement,  but  with  his  horsemen  ahme.    When  the 


"foni^^i^^  were  di*8t  seen  advanoing  through  the  mist. 
Lord  Lucan,  who ezpeoted  them,  was  inone  of  the  re- 
doubts. EJe  immodiataly  rode  o£F  to  join  his  envision, 
andtb  send  the  unwelcome  newa  to  Sir  Ckdin  Campbell 
ai^  Lord  Baglan.  The  (cavalry  were  fl09R>in  the  saddle 
and  infighting  order,  the  Heavy  Brigadoon  the  right,  the 
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Light  en  the  left.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  drew  out  the 
93rd,  under  Colonel  Ainslie,  and  potted  them  on  a  rising 
ground  in  front  of  the  gorge  leading  to  the  port  He  had 
no  other  force,  exoept  Captain  Barker's  nine-pounder 
foot  battery,  with  which  he  corered  his  right.  Presently 
L(^  Luoan  eent  down  the  Sootdi  Greys  and  Captain 
Maude's  horse  artillery.  The  Russians  were  now  chasing 
the  Turks  from  No.  1  and  2  redoubts.  They  had  placed 
thirty  or  forty  guns  in  battery,  and  when  the  two  British 
batteries  entered  into  a  contest  with  them,  Maude  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  the  greater  number  and  the 
heavier  metal  of  the  enemy  obliged  our  guns  to  with- 
draw ;  but  Barker,  falling  back,  still  kept  his  place  on 
^e  right  of  the  93rd,  and  his  guos  trained  upon  the 
road  from  Kamara,  whence  the  left  Bussian  column 
threatened  to  debouch.  Some  of  the  fiigitiTe  TUrks 
w^re  ndlied  by  Sir  Colin,  and  placed  on  his  right  flank, 
but  no  dependence  could  be  put  in  them.  The  only 
stench  infontry  on  the  plain  were  the  93rd,  drawn  up  in 
line  along  a  little  ridge — ^a  mere  streak  of  red  compared 
with  the  dark  compact  masses  of  the  impending  foe. 
I  When  the  BritLsh  cavalry  fell  back,  Lord  Lucan 
placed  them  near  the  two  most  westerly  redoiibte. 
His  object  in  doing  this  was  twofold.  He  desired,  first, 
te  give  a  clear  and  unobstructed  range  te  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  guns ;  and,  secondly,  te  post  the  cavalry  at 
a  point  whence,  if  the  Russians  moved  directly  on 
Bakdava,  he  could  teke  them  in  flank.  For  this 
reason  he  made  them  front  to  the  east.  By  ,this  time 
Lord  Baglan  had  ridden  up,  and  had  taken  post  on  the 
slopes  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Sapoune,  then  occupied  by 
the  French,  so  that  he  had  a  dear  view  of  the  valleys 
beneath  him.  Before  leaving  head-quarters,  he  had 
ordered  the  X&t  and  4th  Divisions,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Sir  Qeorge  Cathcart,  te  march  at  once 
towards  Balaclava.  But  they  were  distant  six  miles, 
and  two  hours  would  be  required  before  they  could  come 
upon  the  scene  of  action.  The  French  were  near  at 
hand,  but  they  had  no  orders  to  move ;  and,  as  Bala- 
clava was  an  English  post,  the  French  may  have  felt 
some  delicacy  in  acting  without  previous  concert  be- 
tween Qenend  Canrobert  and  Lord  Baglan.  The  former 
had  not  come  up--another  instance  of  the  perils  of  a 
divided  command.  When  Ctoneral  Canrobert  arrived,  he 
gave  orders  for  the  advance  of  General  Yinoy*s  brigade 
towards  Kadikoi,  and  for  the  immediate  march  of  two 
squadrons  of  Chasseurs  d' AMque. 

Now  Lord  Baglan,  looking  from  his  poet  of  vantage,  did 
not  approve  of  the  disposition  of  the  cavalry,  and,  being 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  had  the  audacity  to  direct  a 
change  of  position.  Lord  Lucan  was  *'  diBComfited.*' 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that  Lord  Baglan  did  wrong 
to  interfere  with  him.  Bat  he  obeyed,  and  dianged  the 
front  from  east  to  north.  Then  Lord  Baglan  appears  to 
have  thought  that  the  infiEuitry  near  Baladava  should 
not  be  wholly  without  the  support  of  the  horse,  and  he 
directed  Lord  Lucan  to  send  eight  squadrons  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade  towards  Balaclava.  He  obeyed.  There 
was  a  long  orchard  running  north  and  south,  round 
whidi,  on  the  western  side,  the  cavalry  had  to  move.   It 


so  thanced  that,  coinddently  with  this  ordef^firom  the 
English  general,  Liprandi  had  also  given  an  order.^   He 
had  massed  his  cavalry  behind  the  redoubte,  and  he  now 
directed  them,  with  a  force  of  Coesacks  on  the  left  fi^nk, 
to  push  over  the  ridge  and  pour  the  larger  body  into  tl^ 
cavalry  camps  which  lay  to  the  south-east  of  the  ordiard, 
and  the  flanking  Cossacks  to  attack  the  93rd.    As  Lord 
Lucan  was  riding  along,  he  saw,  through  a  break  in  the 
fruit-trees,  the  head  of  the  huge   column  of  RnsHJap 
cavalry,  some  glittering  in  blue  and  silver  uniforms, 
crown  the  ridge  and  descend  the  slope.    He  rode  at 
speed,  and  joined  the  Greys  and  Enniskillens,  as  they 
were  rounding  the  south  end  of  the  orchard.  He  wheded 
them  into  line,  almost  in  the  cavalry  camp,  and  placing 
them  tinder  General  Soariett,  he  directed  them  to  anti- 
dpate  the  Russian  charge.    All  this  was  visible  to  the 
men  and  officers  who  swarmed  on  Mount  Sapoune. 
They  sat  or  stood,  French  and  English,  looking  down 
with  breathless  interest  on  the  scene  below.    They  saw 
the  Russian  horse,  nearly  3,000  strong,  sweep  miges- 
tically  over  the  rising  ground,  the  front  of  their  broad 
and  deep  column  protected  by  outstretched  wings  on 
either  flank;  and  they  saw — at  first  in  something  like 
disorder,  apparent  not  real — ^the  little  squadrons  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade,  who  altogether  did  not  equal  a  fifth  of 
the  force  swooping  down  upon  them.  No  British  soldier 
could  have  desired  a  frtirer  occadon  for  a  display  of 
valour  and  skilL    The  pick  and  pride  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  France  were  looking  on.    On  one  dde  were 
twenty-two  squadrons    of  regular  cavalry  and  nine 
sotnias  of  Cossacks.    On  the  other  eight  squadrons,  of 
the  Heavy  Brigade,  six  of  which  were  only  actually 
engaged,  and  ten  squadrons  of  the  Light  Brigade,  not  one 
of  which  took  part  in  the  fight    But  as  the  keem  eyes 
of  Captain  Morris  detected  the  first  indications  of  the 
Russian  advance  he  of  his  own  accord  moved  his  regi- 
ment, the  17th  Lancers,  across  some  broken  ground  into 
a  podtion  whidi  would  have  enabled  him  to  sweep  into 
the  Russian  rear.    Lord  Cardigan,  whom  fortune  b&d 
placed  in  the  command  of  these  brave  men,  saw  'Qie 
mevement,  and  indignantly  rebuked  the  forward  officer. 
That  officer  pointed  out  the  piece  of  good  ludc  whic^y  as 
it  were,   had  been  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  Iii^t 
Brigade;  but  Lord  Cardigan  was  angry,  and   arerse 
from  doing  anything  without  an  express  order    from 
Lord  Lucan.    8o  the  Light  Brigade  went  fbr  nofitin^  in 
a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  whidi  their  interventioii  ^woold 
have  rendered  decisive. 

For  as  the  Russians  rolled  over  the  ridge,  tliey  in- 
stinctivdy  frronted  towards  the  tiny  squadrons  "wlfcoin 
they  saw  entengled  in  their  standing  camp ;  and  ^rlule 
they  frronted  General  Scarlett,  they  diowed  &  Inroad 
flank  to  Lord  Cardigan.  Well  might  Captain.  ICorzis 
make  fast  his  heavy  sabre  to  his  wrist,  and  yearn  te 
fdl  in  even  with  his  lances  alone,  when  the  unwieldy 
mass  had  committed  itself  beyohd  all  hope.  And.  it  did 
commit  itself,  as  if  in  contempt  of  tho  Light  Brigade  or 
in  ignorance  of  its  existence ;  for  the  RusBi^na  went 
straight  towards  the  four  squadrons  of  the  Qsey^  ^^^ 
Enmskillens.    At  this  time  the  5th  I>rago(ttje  were  en 
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^  n^f^^  ^  ^^  linniwkUIfpg,  ibe  4th  I>ragooa 
Qng^dtf  ymsi^  only  copmg  doiuuI  tbe  soistli  Qod  of  ik^ 

^iMMHUB,)"  wnib9^Hjr^  Ba«ieU«  ^bo^iriiiD^s^di  the  sosae, 
« tiYwmi^  iojm,  thA  lull  at  ^^^sionw  cavitary  wluoh  ihay 

UB^.iRMiieaidy  double  th«imfiiib  o^  ows>  andrit  wm  at 

IomI  ibrm  tuoM  w  4Mp.    Bobkid'  tb0o»^w»fr&.flftzni]ajr 

liaa  Mp^lly  Btmof:  ami  cmopact     Th^  evuieotly 

dMpiMdi  th«r  i»gignifi«twtrIoftki»g^  eomx^y  bat  tbdir 

tuno  TiMT.  Qt9io.    Th&  tcmnpato  x«og;  omt  tbivfvgb  tke 

TsDey,  Mid.  tbo^Qi!9y9  mi  Bn wWkmers  want  ngbt  at 

tJMMotoa U  thA BvwmamTiibni!.    !Qm»  «pcmm  betYMa 

t]M»  imi  only  «  iiw*  bondr^d  yasdy;  it  wsa.  scaroe 

fiBiw^tolettbabanBaB. 'g^tbeiT'way,'  nMrbadtbemen 

q^iito  «faoe  eoongb  £pt  tbe  play^  of  tbour  a^xnoxd  anns. 

Olie  Baima  line  broug^.  ^rwanl  ea«b  wiog  s^  our 

eftv»lr]r«ivfuwad»and,tb»aatoiadto  ambilato  tiiiein.  as 

tbff  pasaad  oit.    Damioft  a  little  to  their  !«£(;»  ae  a«  to. 

HMt  ib0<  Bussian  ii|^^  thi9  Gx0^  roahod  (»i  ^tb  a 

cheer  tbat  tbnlldd  «7ery  beart    Xhe^  wild  about  of  tbe 

BBAieki)k»aca^)»eetiwoagbtbe  aw  at  the  eame  loetavti 

Am  Ijgblwieg  flaabesi  tb^roasb.  a  G]ond»  tbe  Qv^e  and 

TfaBtairfllwftera  pieieed  tbmigb  ^  daxk  »aaaaa  of 

7?neaiwii.    !0m»  abttd; ^iw^^bnt  &v  aii¥)»mit.    I}iti3e 

^>i«»9^da8baf  atael;  a^^itali^ylayofswesibladaein. 

tlMiaiv,  aad  tbentbeOse^.  aAdsedeaatadMapitaafedm 

tke  m^Ldatoltbe  ahakeaaod  qpwecing  eoluwoe.    le, 

■  TOOwaut  we  aa^  tbem  a«»ai;g?»g  vitb  dnniwiriied 

and  Wk  brokea  <mAw,  ohaigiiig  agaioBt  tbe 

liAe.    It  waa  a  temble  moxoeot*    *  Qad  belj) 

!  tbey  aie  loat! '  wee  tbei  eyitoeatjon  of  nKNre 

tUftn  one  maa,  and  tibe*  tii0agbt  of  maoy.    Wiiii  unr 

ttbatadiue  tbe  upbtobeai^ dabbed  at^ijiair  eAenny.    It 

wiui'^t'fWbtof  besoen^    Tbeifirrtliiieof  BueBiaoa,.wbiob 

hmi.  beettmtteriyffma^wAbyQugcheJ!ge,aj[»dhadfledQff 

ai  0UK  flaak^and  tonrasda  tbe  centre,  wate  eomiog  baek 

tajnpaUtfWup^eorbaijtdM  of  »axw    By  abear  atael  aod 

b|r  efceer  eonraga,  EnnifjkJUawar  aiod  Soot  w»xe  winning 

tbosr  daapacate  way  rigbt  tbmufb  tbe  «ie»y'ae<|uadrona» 

and  ailxeftdy  red  coaU,  and  gray  horeee  bad  ^ppeawl  at 

tiia  wmmx  of  tbeaeopodriaasa*  wbeD«  wiiib  uraaiatiblefbroe, 

likocnaa.  bolt  from  &  bo  Wi  tbe4)tbDragp<vaGuaj?danding 

at— iiigh*:  at.tbe  rif^iaak  of  tbe  ftnflaiana,  az^  tbe  ^th 

Do^paai^  CKwrde  fi>llewin9  akwe  after  the  -RnnifilHtlapege, 

miifc^d,  fit  tbe  rempantB  oi  tihe&etline  ei  the  enemy, 

iluroq^  it  ea  tboPdh  it  were  paateboefd,  end  pwd 

,  ta  the  utteor  rent*'    ]»  leaa  tihaa  &ve  mioufceat  by 

tii»  T^0O«««qe.eitaafc  in  flmiA,  and  tbewell-tiBiedaaaaiilt 

a«d  tbe  daab  Ujten.  tbe  win^a  ae  tbay  weie 

in.  upon  euc  first  line«  kaa  tbaxi  70^  Bntiab 

.had beaten  3>/(K)0 Bjaanaa  hovae  va.  oovapaet 

mxnfifdp  t^  disoydeidy  crowd,  loyi  bad  dn^en 

m^  eomt^etelj,  ibat  tbey  did  not  draw  rm 

UBiilan  fipoHBL  tW.  seene  of  tbe  eoonbat  and  weVi 

;  own  giEina»  and  b^ween  their  ovRi  in&i^. 

Geneval  8eair)ett,.  wbe^  bad  tbe  eenduot  el 

ikm  lnwHJii*^  obftiKini  ^rep^bii  mm  in  bnatj  anfl  brow^t 

■■  J>  1»  t  *^^^  ^^^T  ^HTOif  «ndar  tbe  rai^  of  theentoiy'er 

were  «wvyjti&ad'betee  the  efos  ef  eur 


aJhee  Ihe  bigbeat  and  the  laresi;  quaUtiea  of  cmja^-— 
the  emitt  unbeeitating  charge,  andr  tbe  faculty  for 
^P9^  ere  it  ia  too  late.  The  gpeotatoiaon  the  hills 
che^:ed.andabouted,  and  eveadaf^ped  their  bands  again 
and.again.  Ijofd  Bag^  waa  delighted,  and  sent  Lieu- 
tenant  Curson  to  eongratcdate  Geneml.Soade^,  and  tell 
him  it  was  '  'well  done  I "  And  inJiis  deapatoh  home,  he 
said,  '*  The  charge  was  one  of  the  most  suocessful  I  ever 
wibkeaaed^  and  was  noTsr  £)r  a  mpmeot  dcmbtfol."  But 
the  Biitiah  general  mnet  baxe  seen  with  regret,  as  the 
iE'reaoh  oSoesa  saw  with,  astoniabn^ent,  the  inactiviiy  of 
tbe  Li^^  Bngade*  One  woi^d  from,  theiv  leader,  a  few 
stridee  round  the  north' of  the  oarobard,  and  the  bngade 
ma^t  have  buried  itself  de^  in  the  Biman  rig^t  rear, 
sad  have  taken  hundreds  of  prisoiieis,  if  it  had  not  half 
de^Boyed  liprandi'a  ca;?aJry«  Bnt  fear  of  responsibility 
k^Lord Cardigan's  lipa  alesed.  Be  had^ be^  '^ pb^eed 
tbei«,"  and  until  he  wae  ordered  to  nieTe>  there  he  must 
remain.  Few  men  haye  ever  tJMWwn  a^vay  a  more 
fortunate  moofnent,  and  in  war  aiv^h  n^onienta  fly  never 
to  return. 

We  heve  fdlowed  these  eaivahy  opai^ations*  out,  be- 
cause they  were  the  main  stream  <d  bai^tl/a.  Just  before 
i^  vast  oel\ain  crossed  the  ladge,  the  Cosaaohai  who. 
bad  been  hunting  the^  Tweka,  gf^thered  up  to  ma]ce  a 
dflnh  at  the  d3rd.  They  came  dewiv  with  a^g^dlep  and  a 
yeU.  The  few  Tutiks  on  tbe  right  of  the  Highlanders 
fired  a  voUey  at  onee  and  ran,  qryioig  '*'Ship,  Jehnny, 
ship^!"  Q%e  Cossaeka  weve  elated,  and  they  aw^mg 
round  their  left  flank  ae  if  tbey  won]d  roU  up  ^'  the 
thin  red  streak,  tipped  with  a  line  of  eteel.^'  But  Sur 
CohsL  threw  back  his  right  flnnk  company,  and'  when 
the  aoreaming  horaemen  were  within^  600  ya^da,  be 
Ihrew  in  a  volley.  The  guna  on  the  heights  sent  ia 
heavy  ahots^  3wt  the  Goaaacks  ware  not  to  be  deterred. 
In  aabeTt,  spaee,  instead  of  fleeing,  the  93rd  poured  in 
anetber  voUey  from  thek  rifles*  a  voBey  heard  a^,  as 
it  rang  out  dear  and  compact,  and  echoed  an>ong  the 
hilla.  TheCosaackefcxund  that  tbe  men  i^red  were  not  to 
be  acared  away  UkeTuz^  although  tdi^  stood  al^nefar 
out  in  ihe  plain,  and  only  two  deep.  So,  wh^  the  great 
column  was  dosing  with  our  heavy  horse,  the  more  fire 
and  steadfaataiese  of  the.  Mighlandesro  dro^  the  lesaer 
Gcdmnn  back  to  the  redeubta,  while  the  guns  of  Barker 'a 
battery  smote  than  as  they  fled* 

Sofar  the  eonffiet  The  Busaiane  bad  s^i^rised  a  line 
of  ontpoets,  and  had  taken  aeven  guns,  and  n^w  held 
the  greater  part  of  the  lime  ^my^  had  surpriaed;  but 
tbcar  cavalry  had  euflidred  a  deep  dpiagj^aee,  and  bed  been 
driven,  in,  a^d  their  generid  wae^  eompeiUed  te  foran  a 
strong  line  ef  hattie,  net fer  oflfenee.but defenee,  He 
placed  aeven  battaJ^oaMs  and  eight  gune  on  the  south  and 
southr-weat  dopes  of  the  FedoulBm  heights.  In  the 
valley  leading  to  the  Tdieroaya  were  the  rafliad  berae, 
w^  their  flanks  thrown  forward^  and  guna  in  their  fixmt ; 
and  <»  the  redoubt  ridge,  andea  both  wdeeof  it,  and  in 
tbiee  of  the  redeubta,  wfWi  the  remainder  of  the  infantjy 
ineehunn,  aafer  aa  Ka»a»ai  «iji|wrted.by  s^ong  linee 
of  giwia  He  fi»e»ed  towtti*  wi.eppcBrtuni^y,«0ftdwaa 
tempted  again,  by  la^s  wedt  ^^^eawnoe  of  the  defence  of 
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BalAolAya,  to  try  and  deboach  from  Kamara ;  but  the 
steady  fire  of  Barker  and  the  Marines  daunted  him  eCPec- 
tually.  Thus  stood  the  aspect  of  the  field  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  when  the  action  cooled  down  to  a  can- 
nonade, and  the  Eusaians,  who  were  proud  of  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Turks,  seemed  to  entertain  no  demre  for 
a  further  acquaintance  with  their  other  foes  at  dose 
quarters. 

About  ten  o'clock:  the  Ist  Division — ^that  is,  three  bat- 
talions of  Guards  and  two  of  the  Highland  Brigade — 
began  to  descend  from  the  plateau.  General  Canrobert 
had  ridden  up  to  Lord  Eaglan,  and  had  informed  him  that 
General  Yinoy's  brigade  would  immediately  enter  the 
valley,  and  form  a  little  to  the  west  of  Kadikoi,  while 
the  brigade  of  General  Espinasse  was  about  to  take  post 
a  little  below  Mount  Sapoune,  near  the  most  westerly 
redoubt.  Two  squadrons  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  were 
advancing  towards  the  scene  of  action.  The  1st  division, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  plain,  formed  line  in  Echelon  of 
brigades ;  the  Guards  on  the  right  resting  on  the  93rd, 
and  stretching'  towards  the  redoubt  ridge;  and  the 
Highland  brigade,  on  the  left,  being  somewhat  farther 
back.  The  4th  division,  under  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
>soon  followed,  and  was  posted  in  column  in  rear  of  the 
Highland  brigade.  The  heavy  cavalry  were  advanced 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  1st  division,  and  the  light 
cavalry  were  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  placed  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  north  of  the  redoubt  ridge,  and  ffidng 
to  the  east.  Li  rear  the  troops  of  General  Bosquet's 
own  division  were  xmder  arms,  guarding  the  entrench- 
ments on  Mount  Sapoune,  and  manning  the  batteries ; 
while  the  Turks,  attached  to  the  French,  were  posted, 
partly  in  the  Col  and  partly  below  it,  facing  north.* 
There  was  a  pause  in  the  fight.  The  guns  al6ne  fired  as 
opportunity  offered.  When  our  infantry ;  first  formed 
across  the  plain,'  the  Eussians  opened  on  them  from  the 
third  redoubt;  but,  skirmishers  being  thrown  forward, 
their  rifles  quickly  told  upon  the  gunners;  and,  as 
General  Liprandi  was  intent  on  showing  a  shorter  front 
and  more  compact  line,^he  drew  back  the  force  firom  the 
redoubt  and  placed  it  on  the  east.      v 

Lord  Eaglan,  from  his  post  of  vantage,  had  watched 
the  enemy's  disposition,  and  he  thought  he  saw  indica- 
tions of  an  intention  to  retire.  He  believed  he  saw  the 
Eussians  preparing  to  remove  the  captured  guns.  He, 
therefore,  no  doubt  again  to  the  discomfiture  of  Lord 
Lucan,  directed  him  to  move  his  cavalry,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  that  might  present  itself  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  guns.  The  infimtry  divisions 
had  not  yet  entered  the  valley.  The  order  sent  to  Lord 
Lucan  was  not  well  constructed,  but  the  sense  was 
plainl  It  ran  thus: — ''Oavaliy  to  advance,  and  take 
any  opportunity  to  recover  the  heights.  They  will  be 
supported  by  the  infantry,  which  have  been  ordered. 
Advance  on  two  fronts."  What  does  this  mean  ?  Lord 
Lucan,  who  resented  interference  with  h\m^  put  upon  it 
this  construction.  He  held  that  it  was  simply  an  order 
for  the  cavalry  to  advance ;  that  it  merely  informed  him 
that  infiuxtry  had  been  ordered,  which  is  nonsense ;  and 
that  *•  advance  on  two  fronts"  did  not  apply  to  the  in- 


fantry, but  to  the  cavalry.    Yet  he  describes  ti^nself  as 
looking  anxiously  for  the  infantry,  who,  if  they  had 
been  simply  ordered,  might  have  been  ordwed  to  attw^ 
Sebastopol  for  aught  he  knew.    If  he  did  not  unJer- 
stand  the  order,  he  should  have  asked  for  an  expUnu. 
tion.    But  Lord  Eaglan  had  interfered  with  him,  and 
he  chose  to  interpret  the  order  as  he  pleased.    The  real 
meaning  was,  that  the  cavalry  were  to  place  themselyee 
in  a  position  to  act,  if  occasion  offered,  and  that  the 
advancing  infantry  would  support  them.    Lord  Lucan 
affirms  that  he  did  advance  the  cavalry,  and  look  oat  for 
an  opportunity.    Lord  Eaglan  did  not  think  so.    For 
some  reason  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  best  thing  had 
been  done.    Lord  Eaglan  may  have  been  wrong,  and 
Lord  Lucan  right ;  but  at  that  moment  Lord  Eaglan 
was  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Lord  Lucan's  tro(^ei8 
were  part  of  his  army,  and  he  had  an  absolute  right  to 
say  how  they  should  be  employed.    Lord  Lucan  is  a 
very  able  man  and  a  good  officer ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  held  a  wrong  view  of  his  relations  to  his  oom- 
mander.    And  it  led  to  a  glorious  but  tragic  scene. 

FeeUng  that  Lord  Lucan  had  not  advanced  farenon^ 
according  to  his  view,  Lord  Eaglan  directed  Qnarter- 
master-Geheral  Airey  to  send  the  following  instracikmB 
to  Lord  Lucan:  *'Lord  Eaglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to 
advance  rapidly  to  the  front,  follow  the  enemy,  and  try 
to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns.    Troop 
of  horse  artilleiy  may  accompany.    French  cavalry  is 
on  your  left.    Immediate."     These  instructions— they 
were  not  called  orders,  but  wishes— were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Captain 'Nolan,  a  far-famed  cavalry  ofiftoer, 
who  believed  British '  horsemen,  well  led,  oould  ride 
over   anything.*    •  Nolan  ^^oped    swiftly   down  the 
slope  and  over  the  plain,  and  drawing  rein,  presented 
the  paper  to  Lord  Lucan.    * '  After  carefully  reading  this 
order,"  writes  Lord  Lucan  to  Lord  Eaglan  afterwards, 
''I  hesitated,  and  urged  the  uselessneas  of   such  an 
aUackf  and  the  dangers  attending  it.    The  aide-de-camp 
[Nolan],  in  a  most  authoritative  tone,  stated  that  they 
were  Lord  Eaglan's  orders,  that  the  cavalry  should  at- 
tack immediately.  I  asked  [in  a  very  complaining  tone] 
<  'Where,  and  what  to  do  P '  [a  sensible  question],  neitiier 
enemy  nor  guns  being  in  sight.    He  [Nolan]  replied, 
in  a  most  disrespectful  but  significant  manner,  point- 
ing to  the  further  end  of  the  valley,  *  There,  my  lord, 
is  your  enemy ;    there  are  the  guns ! '  '*    Here  ia  & 
dramatic  interlude  on  a  bare  plain    in   the  Orimea. 
An  aide-de-camp  brings  written  instruotions  to  aliea- 
tenant-general.    These  instructions  are  that  a  rapid  ad- 
vance—not attack— should  be  made,   with  the  ^eoific 
object  of  trying  to  prevent  an  enemy,  who,  as  the  in- 
structions implied,  was  supposed  to  be  retiring,  from 
carrying  off  the  British  guns.    The  lieutenant-general 
jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  to  cUiack  the  Eosaian 
army  with  eight  squadrons  of  light  horee,  and  he 
naturally  thinks  this  most  dangerous  and  most  uselees. 
The  aide-de-camp  helps  to  cozifirm  him  in  hie  erroneons 
views,  that  a  rapid  advance  is  synonymous  wiUi  a  dea* 
perate  charge.     Having  construed  the  instmotiona  to 
mean  an  order  to  attack,  he  appeals  to  the  ude-de-oanP' 
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and  that  officer  insolentlj  points  out  what  he  is  to 
attack.  All  this  time  both  these  officers  haye  a  written 
paper  before  them,  which  prescribes  a  quick  adyance 
to  test  the  temper  and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  not 
a  £en;e  cluurge  to  destroy  him ;  and  with  the  paper  in 
ha  poeket,  and  an  erroneous  oonstructiofL  of  it  conyerted 
into  a  fixed  idea  in  his  head,  Lord  Lucan,  against  his 
conyiotions,  as  he  says,  determined  to  hurl  the  Light 
Brigade  against  an  army  in  position,  regarding  that 
glorious  folly  as  the  yery  thing  Lord  Baglan  intended 
him  to  do.  Yet  Lord  Baglan  was  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  when  there  was  such  a  difference  between 


none  the  less  in  great  part  the  sacrifice  of  many  to  the 
misconception  and  the  pride  of  one. 

After  the  fierce,  dialogue  we  haye  recorded,  Lord 
Lucan  rode  oyer  to  the  Light  Brigade.  He  found  them 
dismounted,  and  orders  were  giyen  to  mount  **  Lord 
Lucan,"  says  Lord  Cardigan,  in  a  sworn  affidayit,  '<  then 
came  to  our  front,  and  ordered  me  to  attack  the 
Bussians  in  the  yalley.  I  replied,  '  Certainly,  air ;  but 
allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  Bussians  haye  a 
battery  in  our  front,  and  batteries  and  riflemen  on  each 
flank.'  Lord  Lucan  said,  'I  cannot  help  that;  it  is 
Lord  Baglan*s  positiye  order  that  the  Light  Brigade 


LORD  LYONS. 


written  ixisimotions  to  adyance,  and  a  yerbal  order  from 
an  aide-de-oamp  to  attack,  surely  duty  dictated  an  ap- 
plication to  Lord  Baglan  to  decide  what  was  really 
meant.  But  Lord  Lucan  did  not  Hke  to  be  interfered 
with.  He  felt,  moreoyer,"  as  he  told  his  peers,  that  had 
he  disobeyed  what  he  calls  the  order  to  attack,  he  would 
haye  been  held  responsible  for  eyer  for  the  loss  of  the 
guns.  *'  Such  would  haye  been  the  censure  thrown 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  haye  shown  himself  to  his 
diyision ;  that  his  existence  would  haye  been  intoler- 
able; and  that  he  must  haye  destroyed  himself." 
Although  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  stands  in  the 
yery  first  rank  of  glorious  deeds  of  arms,  yet  it  was 
170. — ^Nkw  Sbbtss. 


attacks  immediately.' "  Lord  Baglan's  "  order,"  as  it 
is  called,  we  again  repeat : — "  Lord  Baglan  wishes  the 
cayalryto  adyance  rapidly  to  the  front  [Lord  Lucan' s 
order  was  to  moye  beyond  the  front — ^nay,  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle],  follow  the  enemy 
[Lord  Lucan's  order  was  to  attack  a  stationary  force 
not  then  in  retreat],  and  try  to  preyent  the  enemy  from 
carrying  away  the  guns "  [Lord  Lucan's  order  was  to 
charge  the  Bussian  army].  Listructions for  an  adyance 
came  from  Lord  Baglan ;  yerbal  orders  to  attack  from 
Captain  Nolan  and  Lord  Lucan.  Well  might  a  thrill  of 
horror  run  through  the  spectators  on  the  heights,  when 
they  saw  the  Light  Cayalry  speed  off  to  their  gloriousdoom. 
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Por  at  this  moment  the  Busfiiaiis  presented  a  stitmg 
line  of  battle.  The  Fedoufcine  hills  T?ere  black  with 
heavy  masses  of  infaBtry,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  guns 
looked  into  the  valley,  and  a  body  of  foot  Cossack  rifle- 
men were  extended  as  skirmishers  on  the  lower  slopes ; 
all  tiiis  fow5e  of  artillery  and  musketry  being  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  valley  down  which  Lord  Lucan  was 
about  to  hurl  the  Light  Brigade.  Across  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  Tchemaya  and 
to  Tchorgoun,  wi&  both  flanks  thrown  well  forward, 
stood  the  cjv^airy  defeated  by  the  heavy  brigade,  having 
in  front,  and  parallel  to  the  line  of  attack,  a  battery  of 
guns  belonging  to  a  Cossack  regiment.  On  the  right  of 
the  line  of  advance  two  redoubts  were  occupied,  and 
more  than  half  the  Russian  infantry  and  a  body  of 
lancers  were  in  position.  Riflemen  were  extended  along 
both  sides  of  the  valley.  But,  on  our  right  flank,  the 
artillery,  except  that  in  the  second  redoubt,  fronted 
towards  Balaclava.  It  was  through  a  valley  thus 
defended  on  the  flankg,  and  thus  baned  at  the 
end,  that  our  Light  Brigade  were  ordered  to  ride.  The 
feat  they  accomplished  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in 
war. 

Lord  Cardigan  had  formed  his  ten  squadron*  in  two 
lines,  numbering  from  the  right,  tie  Ufit  Light 
Dragoons,  the  17th  Lancers,  and  the  IIHl  Humhs; 
in  the  second,  the  8th  Hussars  and  the  4tir  I^ght 
Dragoons.  Lord  Lucan  did  not  appi»v©  of  this 
ment,  and,  drawing  the  11th  ffiiflmrff  from  the^&at 
line,  he  placed  them  in  the  laft^rear  of  the  17th  Lancewl 
Thus  the  brigade  formed  tisee  Imesu  Thm  whole  did 
not  amount  to  many  ma»  thaa  66^  mea.  Lord  Cardi- 
gan took  post  in  £raat  of  the  omtt&  of  l&e  first  line. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  he  worn  Hm  uni&>Tm  of  the 
11th  Hussars,  witk  its  bzi§^  chgHTjr-coIfland  trowsers 
and  gorgeous  jack«t,  and* In  ODd»«0t»Ag  aad  Tiwi^ifiil 
chestnut  horse,  with  white'  hsolk.  TSs»  agn&I 
given,  and — 

'*  Intfr  ttm-wmtr  9tmmm 
Rode  til* 


The  brigade  went  over  the  alwiutfli  of  the- MH  at  a  trot. 
At  once  they  came  xmder  the  flfe»  o£  the  guns  on-  the 
Fedoukine  heights.  The  brave  Nolan  was  in  the  van* 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  a  piece  of  shell  struck  him, 
ripping  open  his  chest*.  His  horse  swerved  round,  and 
throwing  his  arms  aloft,  and  shrieking  so  piercingly 
that  his  screams  were  heard  above  the  uproar,  he  rode 
back  into  the  brigade  and  fell  dead.  On  went  the 
brigade.  In  the  race  of  death  they  had  to  run,  the 
course  was  more  than  a  mile  long.  The  guns  on  their 
left,  the  battery  in  front,  served  by  Cossack*— who  only 
sponged  out  after  every  sixth  round,  so  that  their  fire 
might  be  rapid— the  guns  from  the  redoubt,  on  their 
right,  sent  shot,  and  shell,  and  grape  into  the  brilliant 
and  swiftly  gliding  lines,  the  thunder  of  wl|ose  tramp- 
ling hoofs  was  heard  afar.  The  ranks  were  brokwi. 
Horses  stumbled  and  rolled  over,  and  rose  again  scream- 
ing with  agony ;  and  men  fell,  some  shot  dead,  with  the 
grim  smile  of  battle  on  their  faces,  some  in  mortal 
anguish,  some  unhurt.     The  valley  was  strewed  with 


heroes.     The  tempest  of  deadly  hail  ceased  not  to  rush 
through  the  air.  But  on  wwit  th«  brigade,  "  with  a  halo 
of  flashing  sted  abovta  theic  heads,'*  and  a  daxmtlesa 
purpose  in  tneir  hearts;    The  mere^  sight  of  this  stead- 
fast band  swooping  down*  upon  them,  madd  upon  the- 
Bhissians  an  impression  so  terrible,  that  they  ins^c- 
tively  drew  baok.     *  *  Their  fleroe  attack, '  *  writes  Geneial 
Lipwmdl,  **  forced  Genep&l  Bijoff  to  retire  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tchorgoun.?'      The  infeatry  on  the  left 
went  back  nearer  to  Kamara,  and  ranr  into  squares. 
"  The  enemy's  attack,"  continues  Lipiandi,  **  was  most 
pertinacious.     He  charged  oar  cavalry  in  spite  oft^ 
grape  fired  with  great  precision  from  six  guns  of  the 
light  battery,  No.  7,  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers 
of  the  regiment  *  Odessa  *  [on  the  Russian  left],  and  of 
a  company  of  rifl.emen  on  the  right  wing,  and  even  un- 
heeding  the  guns  of  General  Yabrolmtski,**  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Fedoukine  heights.    Even  unheeding  all 
this  mass  of   destructive    machinery,   did    the   Light 
Brigade'  sweep  on.    The  steadfast  artillerymen   fired 
their  last  round  as  the  first  line,  rent  and  torn,  closed 
upon  the  muzzles,  and,  with  a  fierce  cheer,  dashed  in. 
The  gunners  were  caught  before  they  could  retire,  and 
only  those  escaped  who  crept  under  the  guns  and  wagons. 
Some  Cossacks  charged  to  save  their  guns.    Lord  Cardi- 
had  encounters  with  several,  but  escaped  with  a- 
thnat  through  his  sleeve,  and  then  he  "  rode  away 
nygwwartly  mdmrt."    After  the  first  line  came  Colonel 
Dou^;^^  vnQL  tte-  11th,  and  then  the  4th  and  8th.    In 
a  skwt  sgnee  tin  &DstTSmmy  which  had  charged  home  so 
inrpetuenn^,  mm  ,mw  bcoken  into  groups,  and  began  to 
8teaggl»  badE;  bti^  some  of  them  meeting  the  11th, 
ftosd  t^oaatoTtmcman  and  went  on.    All  the  regiments 
bad  |M»d  i3s»  iMttury*    Some  of  the  men  were  even, 
gallopiag.  rigtefn t»  1&»  Bxunian  cavalry,  who  had  fallen 
back  tovpwdft^E^bnsgBOB. 

The  BtifiihlBUflnt  w«n  tiios  far  a  moment  far  within 
tSM  eaaemyH^pesiiioiw  Tfaft  Bossians  were  almost  stunned 
by^  tike  harvQmi  of  Ifi^citarge.  But  General  Liprandi, 
who  -witA  \wyitHiwiiTg  iShm  fight,  gathered  up  a  body  of 
Laauav»oa  hmiowii  Ittk  ^i^d  poured  them  into  the  space 
in  f^oat  of- tb»  battery^  between  our  troopers  and  their 
line  of  rctront;  Forittmately,  Colonel  Shewell,  of  the 
8th  Hussars,  had  kept  his  regiment  well  in  hand  through- 
out. He  had  come  on  at  a  steady,  deliberate  pace,  on 
the  right  of  the  3rd  line,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  4th.  Ho 
had  changed,  through  the  battery,  and  had  ahown  fitoat 
to  the  Eussians  beyond;  but,  like  a  good  officer,  he  sdil 
kept  his  men  in  hand.  His  skill  was-  rewarded;  Aeross 
the  rear  came  the  Bussian  Lancer  regunent,  and  some  of 
our  men  and  some  officers  thought  for  a  momeat  it  was 
the  1 7th,  and  proposed  to  form  upwi  it  They  vrere  socn 
undeceived.  Colonel  Shewell  did  not  hesitate.  He 
wheeled  about  his  squadrons  just  as  Miv^r  Mayou,  who 
had  brought  back  a  knot  of  the  17th  from  their  charge 
towards  Tchorgoun,  joined  him ;  and,  leading  the  way. 
Shewed  carried  his  men  clear  through  tha  Rusaiaiis,  and 
thus  removed  the  worst  dai^^  from  ih»  path  of  thfr 
little  groups  and  single  mon,  some  wounded,  soxne  with 
wounded  horses,  some  without  horses,  wha  wei^  etrug- 
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gling  back  oyer  the  oorpse-strewn  yalley,  still  uader  that 
terrible  cross-fire. 

Lord  Lucan  had  brought  up  the  Heavy  Brigade  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  to  protect  the  retreat,  and  they  came 
under  fire  and  lost  men,  and  his  lordship  himself  was 
slightly  grounded.  The  Chasseurs  d*Afrique  had  made  a 
most  daring  and  skilful  charge  on  a  battery  on  the 
Fedoukine  heights,  and  had  silenoed  its  fire,  with  great 
loss  to  themselyes.  This  was  an  admirable  feat,  de- 
serving  all  the  praise  it  received.  While  the  Heavy 
Brigade  was  under  fire.  Lord  Cardigan  rode  up  and 
began  to  complain.  At  this  time  the  remnants  of  his 
brigade  were  stiU  in  the  Bussian  position,  or  just  passing 
from  it ;  for  he  had  passed  Lord  Lucan,  who  was  in  ad- 
TEQce  of  his  brigade,  before  the  returning  heroes  of  the 
Light  Cavalry  were  vTithin  Lord  Lucan's  sight  So 
deponeth  Lord  Lucan. 

Lord  Cardigan,  as  wp  have  seen,  went  headlong  at 
and  through  the  battery.    He  was  the  first  man  within 
the  line,  and  the  Bussian  general  guessing,  perhaps, 
▼ho  he  was,  and  hoping  to  make  him  prisoner,  launched 
a  section  of  Cossacks  against  him ;  but  these  he  encoun- 
tered and  beat  off.    After  this  exploit  he  seems  to  have 
retired.    *'  Upon  disengaging  myself  from  the  Cossacks 
and  returning  past  the  guns,"  he  says,  * '  I  saw  the  broken 
remnants  of  ihe  first  line,  in  small  detached  parties,  re- 
treatmg  up  the  hill  towards  our  original  position.*' 
Qeneral  Scarlett  states  that  Lord  Cardigan  came  up 
'*  with  the  retreating  troops,"  *'  among  the  last,  if  not 
the  last,  of  the  first  line."     Mtgor  Mayou,  who  took 
command  of  the  17th  because  he  could  not  see  anything 
of  Lord  Cardi^ian,  states  that  he  rallied  the  men  in  rear 
of  the  guns,  and  joined  Colonel  Shewell,  and  with  the  8th 
broke  tiie  Bussian  Lancers.  ''Whilst  going  up  the  valley 
Ilooked,"  he  deposes,  **  in  every  direction  for  Lord  Car- 
digan (who  would  have  been  conspicuous  from  wearing  the 
HoBsar  dress  of  the  11th) ;  and  not  being  able  to  see  him 
anywhere,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Lord  Cardigan  must  be 
either  killed^  or  taken  prisoner.'    However,  when  I  got 
in  the  rear  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,  I  found  his  lordship 
there,  and  he  spoke  to  me."    Migor  Fhillips  deposes  that 
while  the  8th  was  still  advancing,  he  saw  Lord  Cardigan 
"  coming  back."    Trumpeter  Donoghue,  who  rode  with 
Oobnel  SheweU,  afi&rms  that  before  the  8th  reached  the 
guns   ''he  saw  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  galloping  past 
towards  the  rear,"  and  that  he  thought  the  Major- 
Qeneral  was  going  to  bring  up  the  Heavy  Brigade. 
Private  Keating,  of  the  8th,  saw  "  a  general  ofiBlcer  with 
scarlet  trowsers,  on  a  chestnut  horse,  with  white  heds, 
returning  to  the  rear,"  as  the  8th  was  advancing.  Private 
Edden,  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  says  he  saw  a  similar 
sight.     Xiord  Cardigan  "  was  on  a  chestnut  horse,  and 

quite  alone,  and  was  cantering  back to  the  left  of  our 

r^liment."  Other  men  of  the  4th  and  8th  make  like 
reports.  Private  John  Ford,  of  the  4th,  is  most  positive. 
"My  horse  was  shot  as  we  were  advancing  to  the 
Bussian  guns,  and  fell  with  me,  my  leg  being  under 
luBL  This  was  about  300  yards  firom  the  battery. 
While  lying  on  the  ground,  looking  for  some  one  to  assist 
in  lifting  the  horse  off  me,  I  saw  Lord  Cardigan  to  the 


left  of  where  I  was  lying,  cantering  to  the  rear.  He 
was  quite  alone.  Just  after  Lord  Cardigan  passed  me,  a 
private  named  Farrell  came  up,  and  assisted  in  getting 
the  horse  ofiT  me."  General  Liprandi  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  from  the  prisoners  an  answer  to  his 
question :  "  Who  was  that  English  officer  who  rode  back 
on  the  chestnut  horse  with  the  white  heels?"  And 
when  told  it  was  the  Brigadier,  Liprandi  said,  "He 
never  would  have  got  back  if  he  had  not  had  a  good 
horse."  Lord  George  Paget,  Major  Mayou,  and  others, 
had  called  out  while  behind  the  guns,  "  Where  is  Car- 
digan ?  "  And  some  one  said,  "  Gone  back."  These  are 
sworn  statements.  From  which,  taken  in  connection 
vrith  Lord  Cardigan's  sworn  statements,  we  learn  that 
Lord  Cardigan  rode  well  into  the  battery,  and  fought 
with  the  Cossacks,  but  that  he  never  had  the  brigade  well 
in  hand,  and  though  alive,  was  not  in  the  midst  of  his 
men  at  the  moment  when  they  required  a  guide  and 
leader  to  extricate  them  from  the  heart  of  the  Bussian 
position. 

Far  from  the  guns  of  the  enetny,  the  remnant  of  that 
valorous  band  re-formed.  Lord  Cardigan  rode  up  to 
the  front,  and  said,  "Men,  this  is  a  great  blunder; 
but  it  is  no  £Eiult  of  mine."  And  the  men  cheered  and 
replied,  "  Never  mind,  my  lord,  we  are  ready  to  go  back 
again."  And  this  was  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
such  a  grievous  waste  of  life,  yet  so  sublime,  and  of 
such  sterling  qualify,  that  its  fame  has  rung  through 
all  lands,  and  its  influence  still  permeates  all  armies. 
O^i  of  the  670  who  rode  into  the  valley,  there  were  left 
only  195  mounted  men.  The  brigade  had  lost  12 
officers  killed  and  11  wounded ;  147  men  killed  and 
110  wounded  or  missing;  and  325  horses  killed  in  the 
charge.  All  this  devotion  and  daring  had  been  shown, 
all  this  havoc  wrought,  within  the  short  period  of  twenty 
minutes !  WeU  might  Lord  Baglan  say  to  Lord  Lucan, 
"  Why,  you  have  lost  the  Light  Brigade ! "  Let  xis  be 
just.  Tho  responsibiLity,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  order- 
ing that  dreadM  charge,  must  be  divided  between  three 
men.  The  whole  blame  should  not  fidl  on  Lord  Luoan. 
Qeneral  Airey  and  Captain  Nolan  must  share  it  with  him. 

The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  virtually  terminated 
the  battle.  The  Guards,  indeed,  the  4th  Division,  and 
a  FrencA  division  did  advance  fEurther  eastward,  and 
this,  with  the  fire  of  the  British  guns,  forced  the  Eus- 
sians  successively  out  of  all  Hie  redoubts,  and  compelled 
Liprandi  to  take  up  a  contracted  position  on  the  high 
ground  between  Kamara  and  Tchorgoun.  Lord  Baglan 
and  General  Canrobert  debated  the  propriety  of  a 
further  attack;  but  decided  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  waste  life  in  the  attempt,  as,  if  regained,  the  heights 
could  not  be  re-occupied.  So  the  battle  ended  about 
one  o'clock  with  a  cannonade.  At  dusk  the  French 
troops  and  the  British  infSantry  divisions,  save  the  High- 
land Brigade,  which  remained  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Balaclava,  returned  to  the  plateau.  The  Bussians 
admit  a  loss  of  550  men  in  their  cavalry  alone,  but 
admit  also  that  this  was  a  hasty  report.  There  is  no 
other.  The  whole  British  loss  in  cavalry  was  37  officers 
and  353  men  kOled,  wounded,  and  missing. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

LETects  of  the  Combat  at  Balaclava— Its  Le«sozis~Tho  Position  contracted 
—Plans  of  the  Allies— Frustrated  by  the  Enemy— The  Positloa  of  In- 
kormtnn— Negrlected  Perforce— Weak  Defences— Action  of  the  26th 
of  October- Defeat  of  the  Enemy— Mr.  Hewett's  63-poiinder— Meiia- 
chikofif  Reinforced:  his  Strength— The  Strenfftk  of  the  Allies— 
ROisIan  Plans — Battle  of  Inkermann— English  surprised :  they  run 
to  Arms— Heavy  Ruesian  Attacks  repelled— Power  of  the  Russian 
Batteries— False  Attacks  from  Balaclava  Valley  and  the  Town— Two 
British  Divisions  check  the  Enemy- The  Sandbag  Battery— Advance 
of  the  Guards— Lord  Raglan  arrives— The  Enemy  brings  up  Fresh 
Columns— Dannenberg— The  Grand  Dukes— The  18-ponnders— New 
Infantry  Fights— The  Coldstreams  in  the  Sandbag  Battery— Bloody- 
Combat— Enemy  successful— The  Guards  retake  the  Batter>':  but 
are  again  expelled— Death  of  Cathcart— The  State  of  Affairs— Arrival 
of  the  French — New  and  sharp  Engagements — The  Russians  frus- 
trated: they  retreat  fighting — Canrobert  decUnes  to  pursue— 
Losses  on  both  sides— Counoil  of  War— Lord  Raglan's  firmntssi  iu 
value  to  En^and. 

Thb  lower  range  of  heights  in  front  of  Baladaya,  and 
the  seven  British  guns  taken  from  the  Turks  were  the 
only  material  advantages  gained  by  the  enemy  on  the 
25th  of  October.  Moral  advantages,  beyond  those- im* 
plied  in  the  capture  of  gtins,  he  gained  none.  In  order 
to  stiike  a  severe  blow,  Lipraadi  should  have  carried 
Balaclava  as  wdl  as  the  Turkish  redoubts  ;  and  had  the 
Britisk  cavalry  or  the  OSrd  B.egiment  shown  the  least 
hesstation,  the  slightest  symptom  of  •waverii^,' it  is  most 
•prdbMjd  that  the  Bussxans  wot^  have  instantly  over- 
run the- valleys  and  have  swept  like  a  torrent  through 
the  gorge  into  the  little  port*  The  charges  of  the 
cavalry  and  the  stsad£Ets<aies9  of '  the  93rd  balked  the 
Bossian  general.  The  Buseian  horse  and  Bussianin^ 
fazitry  fell  again  under  that  moral  ascendancy  esta- 
blished at  the  Alma,  and  never  lost;  Therefore  the 
moral  advantages  of  the  combat  of  Baladava  were  on 
the  side  of  the^aliies. 

Miweovec,  the  strong  demonstration  of  Lix>mndi 
afforded  physical  proof  of  the  weakness*  of  the  position. 
It  opened  the  eyes  of  the  generals  to  the  precarioas 
tenure  >  under  whdoh  tl^y  held  this  prioress  port.  It 
caused  -  the  expedienoy  of  retaining  Balaclava  to  be 
raised  as^a  serious  question.  Ck)ming  so  swiftiy  on  the 
faikireJof  the  week's  bombardment,  it  served  to  deepen 
the  dawning  impression  that  l^e  expedition,  itself  had 
failed,'  and  that  the  allies  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
a  protracted  winter  campaign,  to  be  carried  on  by  a 
weak  force,  or  to  an  ignoble  abandonment  of  the  enter* 
prise— to  a  retreat  from  the  Crimea.  These  were  grave 
and  perplexing  questions.  Lord  Baglan,  in  concert  with 
General  Canrobert,'  had  to  answer  them,  and  to  do  so 
without  -a  moment*s  delay 

The  two  generals  met  at  Balaclava  on  the  28th  of 
October,  surveyed  the  position,  and  reckoned  their  re- 
sources. Lord  Baglan  called  to  his  aid  Colonel  Gordon, 
of  the  Engineers,  and  ordered  him  to  report  on  the 
practicability  of  retaining  Balaclava  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions. The  report  was  favourable.  With  a  slight  in- 
crease of  force,  Colonel  Gordon  said,  works  could  be 
thrown  up  that  would  make  it  impregnable  to  any  force 
the  enemy  could  bring  against  it ;  the  generals  at  once 
resolved  to  hold  fast  to'  the  port ;  and  that  same  after- 
noon fatigue  parties-  began  to  ply  the  pick  and  spade, 


and ,  commenced  those  lines  which  so  soon  became  im- 
mensely strong.     The  force  of  marines  was  increased  to 
1,200  men.      More  sailors  were  landed.     The  three 
Highland  regim^ts  were  posted  about  Balaclava,  and  a 
Frendi  brigade,  imder    Brigadier  Yinoy,  took  up  a 
position  at  Kadikoi,  and  immediately  entrenched  tlftm- 
selves.     Soon  a  connected  series  of  entrenchments  ran 
from  the  lofty  heights  to  the  east  of  Balaclava,  over- 
looking the  sea,  down  the  slope,  in  front  of  the  gorge 
leading  to  the  port,  and  then  westward  to  the  Col,  where 
they  entered  the  French  lines  protecting  the  pass,-  and 
extending  £eu?  along  Mount  Sapoune.     Thus  the  position 
was- contracted  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment;   and  the   contraction  of  the  lines  fOToed  the 
British  to  abandon  the  WoronzoflP  road>  a  good,  bqushxL 
miUtary  way,  and  left  them  with  only  one.  road  to  the 
front,  that  which  passed  by  Kadikoi  and  over  the  Ool. 
So  that  the  connection  between  the  British  army  and 
the  sea,  whence  they  drew  all  their  supplies^  was  this 
tortuous  thread  of  a  road,  which  the  woather  wasj  even 
then,  ra^dly  decomposing  into  primitive  mnd.    From 
this  moment  the  allies  were  at  once  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged.     They  were  e^ssailin^  Sebaetopol,  and- the 
Bussians  ^were  in  great  force  on  the  exterior  of  the  lines 
of  contravallation.   All  Bussia  W€is  open  to  the  defenders 
of  Sebastopol.     The  small  ports  of  Kamieeeh  and  Bala 
clava  alone  were  the  outlets  from  the  allied  camps  to 
France  and  England*     The  supplies   of  the  Bussians 
were  immense,   especially  supplies  of   guns,    timber, 
ammunition^  shot,  shell,  and  men;  the  supplies  ofth«r 
assailants  were  limited,  and  they  could  only  be  renewed 
from  countries  far  away  ovei^  the  sea.     This  was  the 
crisis  of  the  expediticm.     If  Lord  Bagkui^B  heart  ^fidled 
hfnrr  aU  wouM  be  lost.   It  did  not  ftdl.   Come  what  might, 
he  resolved  to  hold  fast  to  the  nook  of  Bossictn  land  the 
allies  had  wen,  and  shaw  a  stout  front  to  adversity. 
But  one  step  was-taken  which  hiad  most  cakunitous  con- 
sequences.   All  the  transports  that  were  not  absolntelT 
needed  were  ordered  to  leave  the  harbour  and  anchor 
outside.     And  there  they  were  left,  althor^  the  ooa^ 
was  rocky,  an4  the  Black  Sea  famous  for  its  tempests, 
and  the  masters  of  the  ships  filled  vritii  apprehensions. 
It  looks  as  if  Lord  Baglan  hadnotihen  determkiedon 
wintering  in  the  Crimea,  and  still  cherished  hopes  that, 
with  the  few  troops  they  had,  the   allies   could  take 
Sebastopol,  destroy  it,  and  sail  away.     Yain  delusion ! 
The  storms  were  gathering  around.     The  Ozar,  groim 
angry  and  impatient,  had  determined  to  strike  a  power- 
ful blow,  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes,  and  punish  the 
presumption  of  the  allies. 

The  difficulties  of  the  British  were  £ar  greater  than 
those  of  the  French.  The  latter  hsid  received  large  rein- 
forcements, they  were  nearer  to  their  port,  and  the 
roads  on  their  side  were  better.  Nor  were  the  difficulties 
of  the  British  confined  to  mere  physioetl  obstructions. 
The  small  army  which  landed  in  the  Crimea  on  the 
14th  of  September  had  dwindled  away.  Its  numbers 
*were  too  few  for  the  work  to  be  done.  13ie  engineers 
could  not  be  supplied  with  fatigue  parties  of  strength 
BufBcient  to  execute  the  actual  requirements  of  each  day* 
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A  third  paialbl,  as  a  proteotioii  to  the  batterids^  "was 
begun,  but  xxkuld  iiot  be  ooinpleted.  In  order  to  supply, 
in  some  ^egrtet  the  deficiency,  a  regiment  of  Turks 
-was  marched  up  to  ihe  plateau^  and  small  parties  were 
employed  in  the  irenches.  All  this  time  the  weakaned 
ioDce  of  infaniayJud  to^fomilah  guards  io  the  trenches, 
Mgue  parties  ^or.many  purposes,  and  guards  for  the 
•exposed  eight  dionk ;  and  over^woi^  and  rough' weather 
combined  to  xednoe  the  ^army'day  by  day. 

ilhe  plan  of  itiie  alHed  generals  towards  the  end  of 
October  was  to  open  a  fiarcefire  an  the  place  early  in 
Nofv^mber,  as  a  pr^ude  to  jan  assault.  Xhe  :French 
continued  ta  believa  thatthe  key  of  the  Buasian  line  of  de- 
fence was  the  Elagfrtaff  Battery,  or  bastion.  '  They  pushed 
"dieir  approaches  towarxis  this  point  with  incredible 
Tigour,  and-tiwy  proposed  jfchatd&rom  these  trenches  their 
cokmms  should  assault  the  work,  while  ours  should 
co*opeiate  with  them  by  orosang  the  south  rapine  and 
ftsiailing  the  fiank  of  the  point  attacked.  It  was  with 
the  ol^ect  of  preparing  for  this  that  the  allies  laboured 
ia  their  trenehes,  and  brought  the  largest  amount  of 
lire  to  bear  upon  ihe  battery  and  its  supports ;  and, 
until  the  upshot  of  this  assaultwas  known,  the  question, 
whether  or  not  the  allies  should  winter  in  the  Crimea, 
Temained  undecided.  But  thisr projected  bombardment 
and  assault  did  .not'  take  place,  for  the  Bussians,  having 
I'esumed  the  initiatiye, .  adopted  a  line  of  action  which 
overtlu^w  tbe  plans  and  calculations  of  the  allies,  and 
rendered  them  nought.  The  siege  works  went  on, 
wearied  men  dug  and  delved  in  the  earth,  or  pushed 
forward  the  flying  sap  under  fire ;  the  batteries  on  both 
sides  J  were  new  busy  and  now  silent;  the  riflemen- in 
front  began  to  play  a  subordinate,  yet  vexations,  part 
on  both  sides ;  but,  from  the  end  of  October,  trench,  and 
battery,  and  sap  were  almost  fbigotten,.  and' the  exterior 
Imes  of  the  alHes  became,  for  a  brief  space,  the  scene 
whereon  the  £^  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  determined. 
Prince  MensdbScoff,  reinforced  by  tho  whole  of  the  4th 
corps,  and  appr^ensive,  apparently,  of  the  issue  of  an  as- 
sault, resolved  to  turn  upon  the  allies,  and  try  to  thrust 
biaiself  through  the  wei^est  point  in  itheir  line.  Where 
thatpoinirwaa  he  had  to  determine,  andiie  was.  not  long 
in  making  the*  seleotion.  He  had  failed  in  his  main  ob- 
ject at  Balaclava.  His  next  blow,  he  resolved,  should 
be- struck  at  Inkormann. 

Throughont  Hihe  early  days  of  the  eiege,  tiie  right 
fi«nk  of  the  allied  powtion  was  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  who  was  posted  -there 
iwth  the  2nd  Division.  The  reader  may  remember  ih&t 
we^  described  Mount  Sapounc' as  a  ridge  running  north- 
'ward  from  tfee  Ool  di  Baladava,  and  terminating  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour  opposite' I^O' ruins  of  .Inkermann. 
About  midway  it  was  crossed  by  the  Woronzeff  road, 
vhich,  traversing  the  plain  of  Balaclava,  climbed  the 
ridge,  tmi.  then  ran  down  one  of  tihe  ravines  nesziy  due 
^'^est  to  Sebastopol.  Prom  the  Ool  to  a  points  a  few 
i^'ojidred  yards  north  of  ihe  Woronaoff  road,  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  ridge  presented  an  ascent  which  a  daring 
onemy  might  overcome ;  and  it  was  entrenched  through- 
<TOt,  armed  >writh  guns,  and  terminated  at  the  northern 


wid  by  a  .redoubt— Miat  is,  a  closed  work,  named  after 
General  Canrobert.  These  were  tho  lines  of  the  Frenoh 
Corps  of  Observation,  xrnder  General  Bosquet.  Beyond 
the  Canrobert  Redoubt,  the  sides  of  the  xiige  fell  so 
abruptly  to  the  Tohernaya,  that  an  attack  from  that  side, 
that  is,  from  the  east,  was  absolutely  impossible.  It 
was  here  that  the  2ad  Division,  fronting  northwards,  had 
encamped ;  but  because  they  would  have  boen  too  far 
from  support,  they  were  not  placed  in  a  position  looking 
into  the  Tchemaya  valley,  but  on  the. next  ridge.  The 
line  of  precipitous  heights,  from  the  point  nearly  oppo- 
site the  camp  of  the  2nd  Division,  tunied  sharply  te  the 
west,  and  consequently  faced  tho  north ;  and  this 
northern  face,  broken  by  four  deep  ravines,  subsided 
gradually  to  the  shores  of  the  Careening  bay  in  the  great 
harbour.  The  ground  between  the  ravines  consisted  of  high 
and  commanding  bluffs,  one  of  which,  called  by  our  men 
Shell  Hill,  overlooked  the  whole,.and  ran  into  the  camp  of 
tha2nd  Drviaion.  ^e  most  easterly  spur  ended  in  a  cliff 
overbanging  the  Tchemaya,  through  the  base  of  which 
the  Bussians  had  bored  a  tunnel  for  the  famous  aqueduct. 
On  ite  western  flank  was  a  large  stone  quarry,  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  this  quarry,  an  old  post  road 
climbed  up  from  the  valley,  and  ran  through  the  camp 
of  the  2nd  Division  on  to  the  plateau.  Shell  iFfill  was 
the  next  elevation  to  the  westward.  Ite  base  abutted 
on  the  head  of  the  harbour  opposite  the  old  'bridge  over 
the  Tchemaya,  and  around  this  base  the  Bussian  sappers 
had  made  a  road  from  the  bridge  westward  to  Sebastopol. 
So  that  two  roads  ascended  the  hills  from  the  bridge, 
one  going  straight  south  up  into  our  camps ;  the  other 
giving  acess  to  the  Inll-tops  north*east  of  th^  Careening 
ravine.  This  ravine  had  ite  origin  near  the  camp  of  the 
2nd  Division,  and  ran  down,  deepening  as  it  went,  to  ihe 
Careening  bay.  It  was  on  the  plateau  to  the  south  of 
the  Careening  ravine  tiiat  the  Malakoff  stood.  Sup- 
posing a  stream  had  flawed  through  this  rocky  cleft,  the 
Malakoff  would  be  said  to  stand  on  the  left  bank.  Tho 
scene  of  the  bloody  battle  now  impending  lay  to  the 
north  of  this  ravine,  and  to  the  east  of  the  point  where 
it  had  ite  birtii.  The  hills  and  glens  were  coveredrwikh 
d^ise  coppices  of  stunted  trees^  and  the  whole  scene  was 
waste  and.pioture8que--a'  fitting  place  whereon  to  con- 
tend for  .empire. 

!Th6  military  features  of  the  position  had  not  escaped  the 
practised  eyes  of  our  engineers.  They  iiad  scanned  it  in 
every  part.  'They  had  noticed  that  it  -was  assailable 
only  from  the  north — ^that  is,  from  the  head  of  the 
harbour ;  and  they  had  pointed  out  how  it  was  assail- 
able from  this  «de  only  by  the  -valleys  lying  between 
the  projecting  spurs  of  the  plateau.  If,  they  said,  these 
^urs  were  occupied,  even  by  a  weak  force,  the  position 
oouid.  not  be  forced  until  reserves  arrived.  They  named 
the  sites  for  the  field  works  and  for  the  batteries  of 
position,  and  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  made  repeated  repre-  ^ 
sentations  at  headquarters,  in  which  he  set  forth  tho 
perils  inourred,  and  the  means  of  providing  against 
them.  But  the  force  at  Lord  Baglan's  disposal  was 
numerically  too  small  for  the  business  in  hand.  Even 
an  advanced  post  of  eightyriflemen,  placed  on  ground 
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oyerhangmg  the  Tchemaya  bridge,  was  withdrawn, 
because  it  was  so  distant  from  support  that  at  any 
moment  the  enemy  could  haye  carried  it  off.  There  was 
a  proposal  that  the  3rd  Division  should  reinforce  Sir  de 
Lacy  Evans ;  but  it  was  not  acted  on.  Qeneral  Canro- 
bert  was  requested  to  send  a  division  to  the  right  flank. 
It  is  stated  that  he  promised  to  do  so.  If  he  did,  the 
promise  was  not  fiilfllled.  On  the  other  hand,  half- 
measures  were  taken.  The  post  road  was  broken  up, 
and  a  wall,  formed  of  stones  without  mortar,  was  piled 
across  the  road  in  rear  of  the  cut.  A  field- work  was 
thrown  up  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  camp, 
and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  sandbag  battery  for 
two  guns  was  built  on  the  easternmost  spur  oj^site  the 
Inkermann  ruins.  This  was  intended  specifically  to 
silence  a  Bussian  battery  near  the  ruins,  and  not  as  a 
defensive  work.  Begarded  as  a  defensive  work,  it  was 
not  well  placed.  It  had  no  banquette,  or  ledge  inside 
from  which  infantry  could  fire,  and  it  looked  north-east 
instead  of  north-west.  This  sandbag  battery,  however, 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  when 
its  fire  had  silenced  the  opposing  battery  its  two  guns 
were  withdrawn.  Such  were  the  sole  artificial  defences 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  allies.  The  natural  strength 
of  the  position  was  great,  and  its  defenders  were  true 
soldiers.  They  were  the  2nd  Division,  having  the  Light 
£Ar  to  its  left,  and  the  1st — ^reduced  after  the  combat  on 
the  23th  of  October  to  the  Brigade  of  Guards— in  its 
rear  as  a  reserve. 

Prince  Menschikoff,  who  still  commanded  the  Bussian 
army,  seems  to  have  had  no  clear,  decisive  views  of  the 
course  he  ought  to  adopt ;  for,  having  alarmed  the  allies 
at  Balaclava,  he  now  determined  to  rouse  their  sus- 
picions on  the  side  of  Inkermann.  On  the  26th,  accord- 
ingly, the  very  day  after  the  capture  of  the  Turkish 
redoubts,  he  directed  a  force  of  5,000  or  6,000  men,  and 
abundance  of  guns,  to  attack  the  2nd  Division.  These 
troops  quitted  the  fortress  by  the  Bussian  left  of  the 
Malakoff,  and  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  Careening 
ravine.  The  infimtry  were  the  regiments  of  Boutirsk 
and  Borodino— our  old  enemies  at  the  Almit — and  their 
dark  masses,  emerging  from  the  Bussian  lines,  were 
detected  by  the  pickets,  and  by  the  sailors  in  the  68- 
pounder  battery  on  the  ridge  leading  down  to  the 
Medakoff— that  is,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  right 
attack.  Their  skirmishers  were  soon  heard  exchanging 
shots  with  the  pickets  of  the  49th  and  30th.  These, 
falling  back  to  a  good  defensible  post,  kept  the  Bussians 
at  bay  for  some  time ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  2nd 
Division  had  time  to  form.  But  numbers  prevailed,  and 
the  pickets  were  driven  in;  and  the  Bussians  soon 
showed  a  mass  of  columns  on  and  about  Shell  Hill,  and 
presently  eighteen  or  twenty  guns  were  brought  to  the 
front  on  that  height.  By  this  time  the  regiments  of  the 
2nd  Division  were  lying  down  in  line  on  the  crest  in 
front  of  their  camp ;  and  their  twelve  guns  were  in  action, 
while  the  skirmishers  were  busy  on  the  slope  between 
the  two  hills.  The  Gtiards  were  moving  down  to  support 
the  right  of  the  division,  and  Captain  Wodehouse  had 
brought  his  battery  from  their  camp,  and  had  ranged  up 


in  line  with  Yates's  and  Turner's  guns.  General  Bosquet 
had  promptly  ordered  five  battalions  to  move  out  of  the 
French  lines,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  support  the  British 
general.    General  Cathoart  had  set  in  motion  a  battalion 
of  rifles,  and  Sir  George  Brown  had  pushed  up  two  guns 
on  the  left  about  the  head  of  the  Careening  ravine.  But 
the  only  force  actually  in  contact  with  the  enemy  ^was 
the  2nd  Division  and  the  eighteen  guns.    At  fint  the 
Bussians  threw  some  spirit  into  their  advance.    Under 
cover  of  their  artillery  on  the  lull,  they  sent  a  heavy 
column  down  the  slope  which,  by  its  steadiness  and 
weight  looked  as  if  it  intended  to  sweep  all  before  ii 
But  a  great  calamity  befell  these  brave  men.     The  fire 
of  our  artillery,  concentrated  on  the  Bussian  gans,  was 
80  quick,  precise,  and  severe,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Bussian  batteries  disappeared  over  the  brow.    Then  the 
British  artillerymen,  with  ready  energy,  turned  their 
eighteen  pieces  full  on  the  column  of  ii^Qamtry  which  had 
so  manftiUy  come  forward  towards  our  line.    The  effioct 
of  the  fire  was  immediate.    The  Bussian  infantry,  thus 
deserted  by  their  artillery,  and  exposed  to  the  shot  from 
our  guns  and  to  the  bullets  of  our  skirmishers,  turned  to 
the  left,  and  hurriedly  sought  the  shelter  of  one  of  the 
many  deep  hollows.  While  they  were  thus  concealed  the 
second  column  was  seen  to  rise  above  the  brow,  and  on 
them  the  guns  poured  their  shot   and   shell.     Tho 
officer  commanding,  observing  what  had  befallen  the 
first  column,  immediately  withdrew  his  seoond  over  the 
ridge.     All  this  time  the  Bussian  skirmishers  in  the 
scrub  which  roughened  the  hiU-side  kept  up  the  conflict. 
Presently  the  column  which  had  fled  into  the  ravine  on 
the   left   emerged   in   broken   order,    and    was   seen 
climbing  the  slopes  to  rejoin  the  main  body  in  rear  of 
Shell  Hill,  and  our  artillery  once  more  visited  them 
with  shot  and  shell  and  quickened  their  pace;  while 
our  right  skirmishers,  imder  Colonel    Herbert,  plied 
them  with  musketry.    The  2nd  Division,  led  by  Major 
Mauleverer  and  Major  Champion,   Major  £hnan  and 
Major  Hume,  were  now  let  loose  upon  tlio  skirniisheis 
in  the  space  between  the  ridges;  and  they  fell  on  with  so 
much  vigour  and  effect,  and  with  such  eagerness,  that 
General  Pennefiather  had  great  difficulty  in  arresting 
their  fiery  march.    In  an  hour  the  action  was  OTer,  and 
the  enemy  in  full  retreat.   He  had  lost  eighty  prisoneis, 
and  within  the  lines  occupied  by  our  piokets  lay  1 30  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy.     His  misfortunes  were  not  over. 
As  the  columns  were  on  the  march  back  to  Sebastopol, 
they  came  within  the  view  of  Mr.  H!erwett»  mate  of 
the  Beagle,  then  commanding  the  rig^t    68-paunder 
battery.    Although  none  of  his  guns  bore  upon  tbeoi 
line  of  march,  his  ready  sailor-like  shiftiness  told  him 
what  to  do,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  do  it. 
"  Some  mistake,"  says  Captain  Lushing^ton,  reporting  to 
Admiral  Dundas,  **  occurred  in  the  orders  of  the  ofiKfier 
commanding  the  picket,  and  the  word  -was  passed  to 
spike  the  g^un  and  retreat.    But  Hewnett   replied  that 
such  an  order  did  not  come  from  Captain  Xinshington, 
and  he  wotdd  not  do  so  till  it  did.  He  thfin  pxilled  down 
the  parapet  [on  the  right  of  his  battery3,  and,  with  &e 
assistance  of  some  soldiers,  got  his  gun  round,    and 
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poured  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape  into  a  large 
column  of  Bussians,  and  on  their  retreating  from  the 
British  troops,  followed  them  down  the  hill  with  68- 
pound  solid  shots,  fired  with  fatal  precision."  Hewett*s 
action  was  highly  applauded,  and  the  Adnxbalty  at  once 
made  him  a  lieutenant.  The  loss  of  theBusBians  in  this 
combat  is  estimated  by  General  Evans  at '600,  amd  by  Ool. 
Hamley,  who  was  present  with  the  artillery,  at  1,000. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  twelve  killed  and  sixty-eight 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  were  five  officers,  and  of 
these  Lieutenant  Conolly,  dangerously  hurt,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  for  the  gallantry  with  which  he  fought  his 
pickets.  Sergeant  Sullivan,  on  this  occasion,  also  **  dis- 
played great  bravery."  Tlie  enemy  had  been  djdMbod 
'  by  the  2nd  Division  alone,  without  the  aid  either- of  ^e 
Guards  or  the  French,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  value 
of  the  service  thus  rendered  by  Evans  did  not  oneet 
with  that  ample  appreciation  at  head-quarters  which  it 
deserved.  Lord  Eaglan  was  at  Balaclava*  The  inddants 
of  the  day  before  were  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  too  much  of  the  port  and  the 
siege  works,  and  too  little  of  the  right  flank  of  the  allied 
lines.  Yet  there  were  circumstances  in  the  attack  on  the 
26th  which,  as  well  as  the  attack  itself,  should  have 
operated  as  warnings  not  to  be  neglected.  Thus,  "parties 
of  the  attacking  force,"  says  a  military  eye-witness, 
*'were  observed  to  carry  entrenching  tools  in  this  enter- 
prise." For  what  purpose  ?  **  The  design  of  the  enemy 
probably  was,  after  driving  back  the  troops  in  front,  to 
throw  up  covei^  on  the  opposite  [high  commanding] 
ridge,  from  behind  which  they  might  afterwards  attack 
the  same  point  of  our  line  with  sufficient  force  to  follow 
up  any  advantage,  and  meet  the  allies  on  the  plains. 
Had  they  succeeded  in  entrenching  themselves,  we  must 
cither  have  dislodged  them  at  once  in  a  pitched  battle,  or 
have  allowed  them  to  collect  troops  and  artillery  there 
till  it  should  suit  their  convenience  to  attack  us  with 
every  advantage  on  their  side.  ^  ^  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  the  presence  of  a  strong  entrenched 
force  on  that  part  of  the  ground  would  have  been  a  more 
serious  disaster  than  the  loss  of  Balaclava."  Here  was 
the  warning  voice,  which,  imhappily  was  not,  or  oould 
not  be  hooded.  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  in  a  letter  written  at 
a  later  period,  says,  '*  The  various  exigencies  to  bo  pro- 
vided for  on  other  points  at  that  time  [the  period  of  the 
action  we  have  described],  scarcely  left  it  possible,  I 
believe,  to  afford  any  material  reinforcements  or  means 
for  the  construction  of  defences."  How  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  means  and  the  reinforcements  were  i^rded  a 
few  days  afterwards  we  shall  state  in  its  proper  place. 

Signs  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  groat  strength 
were  now  visible  almost  daily.  His  masses  might  be 
seen  marching  on  the  north  of  Sebastopol  and  in 'the 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya.  Opposite  Balaclava,  our  sentries 
and  videttes  could  see  the  Russians  establishing  t^iem- 
selves  in  position  fi-om  Kamara  on  their  left  to  the 
Fedoukine  heights,  and  even  the  higher  ridges  over  the 
Tchemaya  on  their  right.  The  Cossack  outposts  lounged 
on  their  lances  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  our  dragoon 
videttes,  who  kept  watch  from  the  redoubt  under  the 


slope  of  Mount  Sapoune.  The  naarines  on  our  extreme 
right  above  Baladanra,  «kw  that  they  were  looked  after 
night  and*.day  by  a  Jtowiwi  outpost  on  the  rugged  lulls' 
towards  the^ralley  of  Bakbr.  By  the  end  of  October  the 
port,  however,  had  h^enimade  BScure,  not  so  much  by  its 
garrison,  which  w&s  JiotmrnneBCWB,  as  by  the  watdifiil- 
iwss  of  Sir  Colin  Campb^,  and^&B  weU-placed  batteries 
armed  with  V6ry  hewy^guns. 

The  two  gwnaimng  ififiaxitry  divittiHiB  of  Dannenberg's 
corps  arrived  flt  3^atdhi-eerai  on  tiie  28th  of  October. 
The  10th  Division,  nmder  Qeneml  Sodmonoff,  entered 
Sebastopol  on'thedrdof  ^N^ovember^itsnd  ouithe  same  day, 
the  llth,'tmdsr*@en6i!al  Bawldff,  itoi^  .up  its  quarters 
among  *ihe  hSAs  aboot  the  nznis  df  Inkecmann.  The 
arrival  of  th«8e:t»oapsihad  :been^«Mn  by  'ihe  allies,  and 
the  generals  b— mii  oonvineed  tbttt,  itaui^t  be  in  a  few 
hours,  the  eoespy  wotild  anake  an  ^ottadk  upon  some 
point  or  pomts.  rTet  «Dt  a  single  chaoge  '^was  made  in 
the  azfangenwnte,  -exempt  ifaatiiie  Briia&rcavalry—the 
"wreok  of  two  8pltt[idid  brigadft8-**iw9ge'jLiuu!tthed  up  to  the 
|dat«au,  and  posted  iaMiQ  Tear  of  the  'Fxeaa&ii  lines  upon 
Mount  Sapoune.  ^EheolHas  had, .^for aLIt|nirposes,  little 
imore  than  60,000  men.  Prinze  MenadiikdBf  had  under 
his  ordws,  exobiaiTe  of  tiie  saikirs,  ^0|000  infantry, 
9,000  hone,  3,O00.axtiIlery,.B&d  282  ^^oas. 

What  use  should  he  unake  of  a  f  or«e  oHduch  exceeded 
that  of  the  allies  by  oxie^fsurth  ? 

According  ta  theuBanian  aooooiits,  Bnnce  Menschikoff 
had  been  informed ':thatitiie  lUiiBB^nteoLded  to  open  fire 
once  more  upon  the  piiaeo2^Qin.all^ihair.vlMatteries,  and, 
after  a  short  and  sharp  bambaxdnMOt,  «tearm.  His  in- 
formation was  correct.  In  order  to  JOitioipate  the  allies, 
he  determined  to  assume  the  oBgtakre  himself^  and,  if 
possible,  force  them  to  raise  the«iege.  iEwo  Grand  Dukes, 
sons  of  ike  Czar,  were  on  their -way  ta*.the  army,  hoping 
to  arrive  in  time  to  witness  the  tottl  daipat  of  the  arro- 
gant Western  Powers.  Prince  Miwiwliikoff  had  ^e 
choice  of  three  points  of  attack,  lat,  lie  might  push 
heavy  columns  up  the  -  south  ravine  bst^pesn  the  English 
and  French  armies,  and  try  to  out  iirini  in  two ;  bat 
this  he  rejected,  fearing  that  his  troope'-^wtould  be  mas- 
sacred, as  they  would  have  been  by  the  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry  in  that  horrible  defile.  2iid,  lie  might  re- 
new with  greater  force  the  attack  on  Balaclava.  This 
scheme  did  not  meet  with  approval,  beeaxise  it  might 
fail,  seeing  that  the  defences  of  the  ploee  iiad  been  so 
greatly  augmented ;  anduBXt  because,  ££  ncoessful,  the 
allies  would  have  been  sirioken  deeply,  bat  not  mortally 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Buasiaa  geneacals,  wad  becaxise,  t9 
make  an  attack  on  that  side  effective,  :ilibiint  Sapoune 
must  be  st(mned,  which  the  Busaian  gentwrals  held,  and 
justly,  to  be  impracticable.  8rd,.  he  aoigtit  attack  the 
right  fiank  at  Inkermann^  and  mattering^  the  plateau  on 
that  side,  take  the  defences  of  Sapoune  and  the  trenches 
in  reverse,  and  so  sweep  the  whole  allied  army  into  the 
-sea.  This  was  adopted,  because  it  promised  such  im- 
mense results,  because  the  English  were  known  to  be 
weak,  and  because,  *'  with  great  remissness,"  to  use  the 
language  of  a  narrative  imputed  to  GBueral  Dannenberg, 
"  the  foe  had  neglected  to  fortify  the  approach  to  hi* 
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position."  Having  settled  the  principle,  it  only  romained 
to  deviae  the  plan  of  tha  attack ;  and  this  wa3  don»  on 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  November. 

It  ^ras  decided  that  there  should  bo  one  real  and  two 

Mae  attacks — the  real  attack  from  Inkermann,  the  false 

attacks  from  the  Tohemaya  valley  tipon  Moxint  Sapoune, 

aod  from  the  Quarantine  Bay  upon  the  left  of  the  French 

siege  works.    Thus,  to  begin  with,  Prince  Meusohikoif 

divided  his  disposable  force  into  three  parts,  separated ! 

firom  each  other  by  such  wide  intervals  that  neither  could 

aid  the  other.  In  order,  however,  to  give  as  much  unity  i 

as  possible  to  these  offensive  movements,  a  telegraph  | 

VM  erected  on  the  heights  above  the  ruins  of  Inkermann,  | 

vbenoe  its  signals  eoold  be  seen  on  all  sides.  The  attack 

apoQ  the  British  at  Inkermann  was  to  be  made  by  two 

oohmms.    Qenend  Soimonoff,  with  17,500  men — [one 

aoooont  s&ys  16,800]— and  38  guns,  whereof  22  were  of 

laig*  calibre,  wa&to  marohoutof  Sebastopol,  near  the 

Malakofl^  atfive  in  the  morning,  and  move  up  theplateau, 

supporting  hia  left  on  the  left  of  the  Careening  ravine. 

Qenaral  Pauloff,  with  13,500  men  and  9&  guns,  was,  at 

fireo'olock^  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Tchoraaya,  near 

its  moutid,  and  asteadtng  the  heights  by  the  post  road 

and  the  Pioneer  o^  Mensohikoff  road,  establish  his  gixns 

OQ  Shell  Hill  and  its  slopes,  and.  efBact  a  junction  with 

Snmazukffl    Alltheflsopentions  werato  be  carnedonin 

the  dawn.     General  Dannenberg  eocnmanded  the  whole 

of  those  troops,  which  amounted  to    31,000  men,  all 

io^BBtry,  and  the*  e&oarmmiA  msAs  of  13-IL  guns.    At  the 

same  time-— that  is,  six  in  the  moraiBg-^Prince  Gorts-* 

ciiskoff,  with  11,000  infuitry,  nearly  6,000  hor*e,  and 

100  gons,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Mouftt 

Sapoione;  and  he  was  especially  directed  to  keep  his 

csTabry  ready,  to  laundii  upon  the  plateau  at  the  first 

signal;  while  from  the  Quarantine  Bay,  Qeneral  Timo- 

jieff  was  to  make  a  fierce  sortie  with  5,000  men  upon 

the  Freiioh  trenehes.    The  guns  of  the  Malakoff  and 

Hedajx  were  to  cover  the  right  of  Soimono^Ts  column,  and 

Gttiend  M611er,  wbo  commanded  in   SebaetopoU  was 

directed  to  aasanlt  the  allied  trenches,  if  he  discerned  the 

^eaat  hesilatioii  or  confosion  among  the  trench  guard. 

Thas»  it  will  be  seen,  Prince  Henschikoff  devised  a  very 

wide  phtn  for  the  destruotion  of  the  allies.    He  hoped 

that  the  attacks  from  the  town  and  from  the  Tchemaya 

VDoki  entirely  occupy  the  French;  and  that  Qeneral 

Daunenber^z:  would  be  able  to  catch  the  English  alone 

and  unava.e,  and  deliver  the  fortress  by  passing  over 

their  bodies.     ICad  Prince  Qortschakoff  attacked  the 

French  vTitb.  energy  this  might  have  happened,  for  there 

were,  oounting  everything,  only  22,343  British  troops 

effeetiTe,   and  of  these  16,30S  were  infantry,  rank  and 

file — that  is,  in  teohnioal  language,  bayonets.    The  con- 

seqoeaoe  "was  that  the  immense  lines  they  had  to  guard 

were  thizUy  manned,  and  so  scarce  were  labourers  that 

there  were    none  to  repair  the  trenches  in  the   right 

attack.     The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  divisional  reports. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Sir  George  Brown  (Light  Divi- 

sioa)  wrote — "  At  daylight,  instead  of  having  any  one  in 

camp  for  the  defence  of  the  positbn,  we  shall  be  short  of 

troope  to  relieve  pxckete."    A  little  later,  Sir  De  Lacy 


Evans  (2nd  Division)  said,  **  I  have  but  600  men  on  this 
frail  position  [the  rigat  Hank  at  Inkermann].  The 
troops  are  completely  worn  out  with  fatiguCr  This  is 
most  sarious."  So  at  Balaclava.  So  along  the  whole 
nine  miles  of  ground  held  by  the  British.  The  wholo 
force  was  suffering  from,  proloagod  exposure  and  coa- 
stant  labour,  and,  as  will  be  seen.  Lord  Eaglan  coula 
not  muster  more  than  8,000  men  to  defend  the  vital 
point  of  his  line.  The  French  were  better  off;  they  had 
nearly  40,000  men,  and  no  Inkermann  position. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  sun  rises  earlier  in  the 
Crimea  than  it  does  in  England.  The  rays  of  the  dawn 
shoot  up  behind  the  snows  of  the  Caucasus  about  .five 
o'clock ;  hence  this  hour  was  selected  for  the  movement 
of  the  Bossian  troops.  But  although  the  upper  air  was 
growing  brighter,  a  thick  white  fog  overspread  the  hills 
around  Sobastopol,  and  settled  down  in  heavier  masses 
in  the  valleys.  Hidden  within  its  clammy  folds  the- 
Eussian  columns  stole  unobserved  out  of  Sobastopol,  and 
Pauloff  began,  in  silence,  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Tchemaya,  close  to  its  mouth.  As  soon  as  it  was  com^ 
pleted,  the  infantry  poured  over  and  the  guns  followed* 
The  fog  deadened  the  sound  of  the  hundreds  of  wheels 
emerging  from  the  east  and  west,  and  the  grey-'coated 
infantry,  in  silence  and  obseurity,  tramped  along;  The  • 
pickets  of  the  2nd  Division  were  in  the  hollow,  between 
their  camp  and  Shell  Hill  and  on  the  old  post  road,  and 
those  of  the  Light  Division  were  in  the  Careening  javino 
and  on  both  its  banks.  There  was  not  more  than  usual 
watchfulness,  for  the  Russian  secrets  had  been  kept,  and 
no  attack  was.  expected  that  morning,  more  than:  any 
other.  Qeneral  Codrington  had  ridden  out  at  dawn  to 
visit  the  outposts,  and  was  riding  back  to  camp,  when 
the  report  of  a  rifle  struck  on  his  ear,  and  he  halted  and 
listened.  A  sputter  of  mu^etry  followed,  and  seemed* 
to  come  from  the  Careening  ravine ;  and  soon  after  tho 
same  omiaous  sound,  its  natural,  sharp,  angry  note  being 
muffled  by  the  fog,  was  heard  on  the  right;  The  skir- 
mishers of  the  two  Eussian  columns  had  touched  the  line 
of  Briti^  pickets.  Codrington  galloped  off  to  turn  out- 
the  Light  Division.  The  battle  of  Inkermann  had  bagun. 

The  British  army  had  been  surprised.  The  tired 
soldiers,  not  on  duty,  were  asleep.  Others  were  striving 
to  light  fires  in  the  driailing  rain.  Tho  relieved 
trench  guards  were  marching  into  camp.  Officers 
were  roused  from  their  brief  slumbers,  and  steeds  were 
saddled,  and  guns  put  in  fighting  order,  and  troops 
formed,  in  haste.  Soon  the  sound  of  cannon  came  up 
from,  the  Balaclava  basin,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  of  the  camps  were  alive  with  men,  to  whom  tho 
prospect  of  battle  imparted  more  energy  than  a  sound 
slumber.  But  they  were  few  and  scatterfid,  tho  enemy 
were  many  and  in  masses;  how  many,  and  in  what 
masseSy  our  scddiers  had  yet  to  learn.  One  j>ickot,  and 
the  ofl&cer  commanding  it,  were  snrpri3ed  in,  the  fog  and 
captured,  and  only  one.  The  others  ran  together,  and 
feu  back  fighting  bafore  thoir  innumerable  foes,  who 
broke  suddenly  through  the  mist  to  smite  and  Bitty,  and 
who,  strong  intheii*  purpose,  pressed  on  and  alloTvoi  no 
respite. 
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Soimonoff,  moying  out  of  the  Eussian  lines,  liad 
quitted  the  plateau  on  which  stood  the  Malakoff,  and 
instead  of  resting  his  left  on  the  Careening  ravine,  by 
some  mistake,  crossed ;  and  thus  carried  his  twenty-nine 
battalions  along  the  proper  right  bank  of  the  ravine  to- 
wards the  heights,  where  PauloflTs  troops  had  begun  to 
assemble.  It  was  his  advanced  parties  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  outposts  of  the  Light  Division,  whom 
they  drove  into  and  over  the  Careening  ravine,  and 
whom  they  followed.  Pauloff  had  not  got  all  his  force 
up  the  heights;  but  as  soon  as  the  British  pickets  were 
thrust  back,  he  had  hastened  to  put  his  heavy  guns  in 
battery  on  the  highest  ground,  and  his  lighter  guns  on 
the  slopes  beneath  them,  within  twelve  hundred  yards 
of  the  camp  of  the  2nd  Division.  He  at  once  opened 
fire  to  cover  an  assault  of  infantry,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Evans's  British  regiments  had  no  sooner 
formed  than  they  were  exposed  to  an  iron  shower  of 
shot,  shell,  and  grape.  Evans,  who  had  been  disabled  by 
an  accident,  was  on  board  a  ship  at  Balaclava,  and  Sir 
John  Pennefkther  commanded  the  division.  The  shot 
feU  in  among  the  tents,  and  one  of  its  first  victims  was 
the  gallant  Captain  AUix,  a  promising  officer  on  the  staff 
of  the  sick  general.  Protected  by  the  fire  of  fifty  guns, 
Soimonoff  directed  a  strong  column  to  cross  the  Careen- 
ing ravine;  while  Pauloff  threw  forward  by  the  old 
post  road  the  two  rifle  regiments  of  Borodino  and 
Taroutino ;  so  that  both  flanks  of  the  English  position 
were  about  to  be  assailed  at  once. 

The  British  troops  at  this  moment  in  the  front  line 
were  those  of  the  2nd  and  Light  Divisions.  Q^neral 
Pennefather  sent  Adams's  Brigade  to  the  right  of  the  post 
road  with  three  guns,  and  kept  his  own  on  the  left  of  the 
road.  Sir  George  Brown  brought  up  the  Light  Division. 
Codrington's  gallant  soldiers  were  arrayed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Careening  ravine,  not  far  from  the  68- 
pounder  battery,  and  Buller  moved  up  into  the  space 
between  the  left  of  Pennefather  and  the  right  of  Cod- 
rington.  The  front  was  contracted;  but  narrow  as  it  was, 
the  troops  were  so  few  that  there  were  gaps  between  the 
four  brigades.  At  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  the 
oUier  brigades  were  not  present.  Soon  after  six  an 
orderly  rode  into  head-quarters  with  the  news  that  the 
right  flank  was  assailed  in  force ;  and,  indeed,  the  sound 
of  cannon,  not  only  at  Inkermann,  but  from  the  fortress 
and  from  the  Balaclava  front,  told  the  allies  with  em- 
phasis that  the  enemy  was  upon  them.  Lord  Eaglan 
soon  convinced  himself  that  the  real  attack  was  at  Liker- 
mann,  and  he  determined  to  ride  thither  after  issuing  such 
orders  as  seemed  expedient.  First,  General  Canrobert 
was  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  but  at  that  moment 
Canrobert  was  himself  assailed  on  the  side  of  the  town. 
Next  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  ordered  to  lead  his  divi- 
sion to  Inkermann ;  Colonel  Steele  was  sent  to  request 
General  Bosquet  to  send  up  all  the  troops  he  could  spare 
to  Inkermann ;  and  Captain  Calthorpe  was  directed  to  in- 
struct Sir  Eichard  England  to  cover  the  trenches,  and 
place  his  troops  so  as  to  support  the  Light  Diviision.  It 
was  while  these  orders  were  in  course  of  execution  that 
the  attack  began.  The  Guards  had  not  even  reached  the 


front  when  the  Eussian  columns  began  to  surge  up 
against  our  thin,  straggling  line. 

The  British  guns  had  come  into  action  on  the  crest  as 
fast  as  they  arrived,  and  were  at  once  exposed  to  an  un- 
equal combat  with  the  heavier  guns  of  the  enemy.  And 
now  the  dense  fog  was  made  more  dense  by  the  volumes 
of  smoke  which,  breaking  out  from  the  guns  in  doads, 
unfolded   itself,  and  lay  almost   motionless  dose  to 
the  surface  of  the  miry  ground.    Through  this  thick 
atmosphere  the  opposing  troops  made  their  dubious  way, 
and  thus  it  happened  that  our  men,  hastening  up  to  the 
front,  came  suddenly  upon  enemies,  who  seemed  to  spring 
out  of  the  hill  side.    Soimonoff,  on  reaching  the  scene  of 
action,  found  himself  trenching  upon  the  groxmd  appor- 
tioned to  the  columns  of  Pauloff.    The  huge  masses  had 
converged  upon  a  comparatively  narrow  front,  and  the 
Eussians  complain  that  they  had  not  room  to  range  their 
men  for  a  powerful  and  simultaneous  onset.    Soimonoff 
had  taken  the  wrong  road,  and  instead  of  effecting  a 
junction   with  Pauloff  at  the  head  of  the  Careening 
ravine  on  the  site  of  the  2nd  Division  camp,  he  had 
joined  Pauloff  on  the  east  of  the  ravine,  and  found  that 
hollow  way  between  him  and  the  troops  he  had  been 
directed  to  overwhelm — ^the  Light  Division.    An  ambi- 
guous order,  combined  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  Hewett'i 
63-pounders,  had  caused  this  mistake,     ^o  retrieve  his 
error,  while  Taroutino  and  Borodino  were  <dimbing  the 
hills  to  attack  the  sandbag  battery,  Soimonoff  phmged 
into  the  ravine,  and  led  his  men  to  the  charge.    Thus 
he  came  full  on  the  front  of  Codrington's  Brigade,  de- 
ployed on  the  left  bank.    The  heroes  of  the  7th,  19<h, 
and  23rd  were  not  dismayed  by  the  n:ias8es  which  loomed 
large  and  portentous  in  the  fog,  but  opened  upon  them 
such  a  heavy  fire  that  the  Eussians  heax>ed  together  in 
the  deep  hollows,  and  descending  the  steep  sides,  never 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  but  fdl  into  disorder,  recoiled, 
and  receded  from  view.    Soimonoff  and  YilleboiB  wen 
killed  at  the  outset.     The  colonels  of  regiments  and  of 
battalions  dropped  under  the  fire.    Dead  and  wounded 
lay  together  in  the  brushwood.    The  attack  on  this  ffide 
was  repelled.    At  the  same  time  the  left  column  of  this 
force  had  entered  the  ravine  where  it  'was  shallower— 
that  is,  nearer  its  source— and  had  crossed  it  without 
resistance,  except  that  offered  by  skirmishers.    There 
were  four  guns  here  pushed  somewhat  perilously  to  the 
front,  and  Soimonoff^s  left  column,  composed  of  the 
Ekaterinbourg  battalions,  darting  through,  the  mist,  en- 
veloped and  captured  the  guns.    Their  triumph  wu 
short ;  for  Buller  was  just  moving  his  brigade  into  this 
part  of  the  position ;  and,  as  the  enemy  shouted  round 
the  captured  guns,  Buller's  left  and  oentre  laments, 
the  88th  and  77th,  also  dashed  out  of  the  mist,  and, 
lowering  their  bayonets,  went  full  on  to  the  Eussian 
mass.     The  conflict  was  brief.     The  impetus  of  the 
British  charge  dealt  such  a   shock  to  the  Eussians 
that  they  were  borne  down  and  pressed  back,  and  hurled 
over  the  ravine.     They  had  surprised  the  guns,  and  in 
turn  shared  the  fate  of  the  artillery.    These  early  com- 
bats rudely  disarranged  the  Eussian  plans. 
In  the  centre  the  regiments  of  the  2nd  Division  had 
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oome  upon  enemies  as  soon  as  they  had  formed.    These 

\rere  the  leading  companies  of  the  Borodino  battalions, 

and  they  wereat  once  set  upon  by  Pennefather's  brigade ^ 

afid  pushed  baok.     On  the  extreme  right,  half-way 

down  the  spur,  whose  crags  drop  on  one  side  into  the 

Memaya  valley,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Quarry 

rafine,  PennefSetther  had  posted  ihe  41  st  and  49th,  with 

three  guns,    under   Captain  Hamley.     They  had  no 

sooner  arrived  than  heavy  Busman  columns  were  seen 

indistinctiy  moving  down  the  opposite  slope.     The  guns 

opened  on  them,  but  the  Russians  turned  their  artillery 

to  that  side,  and  our  guns,  though  stead&stly  served, 

were  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  heavy  metal  opposed 

to  them.     The  columns  went  down  into  the  1k>11ow,  and 

soon  re-appeoped,  flocking  up  the  British  side  of  tho 

hiU.    The  Taroutino  regiment  turned  upon  the  sandbag 

batbwy,  and  part  of  the  Borodino  went  mik  them 

Tip  the  road   to  break  against  PennefSother's  brigade. 

The  Bussiaais  came  on  without  Altering.     Our  troops 

were' outnumbered  and  outflanked;  our  guns  were  in 

danger  of  being  taken.     The  41st  and  40th,  quitting  the 

sandbag  battery,   fell   back,    and  the   hill  seemed  in 

danger  of  being  lost ;  but  at  this  mom^it  the  bearskins 

of  the  Gkiardfii  were  becoming  visible.     The  Duke  of 

Cambridge,  when  he  had  turned  out  his  brigade,  moved 

it  to  the  right  of  Penn^ther,  and  went  to  succour  the 

J»ttdly-pre8sed41etand49<h.   The  Guards  came  steadily 

down  the  8k^>e  of  the  spur,  and,  passing  to  the^  right 

and  left  of  the  guns,  cheered  and  charged,  checked  the 

advance   of  the  en«ay,  and  recovered    the  battery. 

Hitherto  they^  had  only  used  the  bayonet;  they  now 

Wnght  their  rifles  into  play,  amd  smote  the  retreating 

Hnasians  with  deatlly  precision.  The  regiment  Taroutino 

^as  80  brolraii  that  it  retired  ev^i  into  the  Inkermaim 

^^  to  relonn.     The  brigade  was  not  complete  wh^ 

theQaacds  charged  isto  the  battery;  but  the  Ooldstreams 

can»eup  at  onoe,  and  the  three  regiments  took  ground, 

the  Grenadiers  on  the  right,  the  Ooldstreams  in  the 

centre,  Imd  the  Fusiliers  on  the  left  of  the  recovered 

woriL 

It  was  at  this  time — about  seven  o'clock — that  Lord 
^lan  arrived.  The  fbg  had  deared  somewhat,  but 
the  smoke  of  battie  had  takwa  its  place.  He  rode  down 
the  spur  towards  tiieeandbag  battwy  just  as  the  Guards- 
W  recovered  it ;  and  he  sought  to  p«aetrate  the  thi<^ 
niist,  and  disc«!n  the  numbers  and  intentions  of  the  foe.- 
He  could  see  but  little  through  the  rifts  in  the  smoke. 
He  saw  enough  to  make  him  feel  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  that  of  the  whole  army.  Up<m  his  twiacity 
^g  the  fate  of  every  soul  on  the  plateau.  If  he 
Wenched  all  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  the  Czar  would 
gain  a  victory  which  would  efi'ace  the  stigma  inflicted 
on  his  arms  at  the  Alma  and  on  the  Danube.  Lord 
fiaglan  was  a  calm  and  steadfest  man.  If  danger  rose 
his  resolution  rose  higher ;  and  knowing  that  his 
were  like  himself,  children  of  a  proud  and 
obstinate  race,  he  fdt  that  he  could  do  his  duty,  and 
Wd  fast  to  that  narrow  strip  of  rugged  ground,  which 
fonned,  as  it  were,  the  gate  into  the  lines  drawn  about 
tho  southern  defences  of   Sebastopol.      He  therefore 


resolved  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  dispuie  for  the 
gate  with  the  enemy  uatil  he  won  or  his  troops  were 
destroyed.  The  British  soldiers  actually  before  the 
enemy  at  the  end  of  this  first  heavy  onset  of  SoinM)noff 
and  Piuloff  did  not  number  more  than  6,000  men..  The 
4th  Division  on  the  march  would  bring  the  number  up 
to  8,000,  and  beyond  this  he  could  not  array  a  bayonet, 
for  the  3rd  Division  had  to  guard  the  trendies,  and  the 
Highland  Brigade  was  at  Balaclava*  Loi-d  JRaglan  knew 
he  could  rely  on  aid  from  General  Bosquet.  That  officer 
at  the  first  had  offered  several  battalions  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Sir  George  Brown,  but  these  two, 
though  ignorant  of  the  serious  character  of  the  attack^ 
took  upon  themselves  to  refuse.  Had  it  not  beeajfor 
this  proud  unwillingness  to  accept  Frenjoh  aid,  or  this 
fear  of  re^onsibility,  Bosquet  would  ha^^e  been  earlier 
in  the  field ;  for  Gortschakoff  had  so  feebly  acted  on  the 
side  of  Balaclava  that  the  quick  >J*renohman.  soon  saw 
through  his  weak  devices.  As  soon.  as.  he  received  a 
request  for  troops  from  Lord  Baglau  he  at  once  put 
three  battalions  in  motion^  But  he  had  two  miks  to 
maxx^;  the  earth  was. soaked  with  &  night's  rain,  and 
part  of  the  way  lay  through  thick  scrub.  Some  time, 
therefore,  was  required  ta  force  the  troops  along.  Two 
battalions  were  directed  upon  the  rig^  rear  of  the  2ski 
Division,  and  the  third  was  osdored  to  take  post  near 
the  Canrobert  Bedoubt  at-the  extreanify  of  the  entrench- 
ments on  the  Sapoune  ridge« 

The  e£B9ct  of  the  first  onset  of  the  two  Britieb  divi~ 
sions  and  the  brigade  of  Guards  had  been  iseverely  felt 
by  the  Eussians.  Their  own  nasraiiLves  admit  thftt  they 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  that  Soimoiuiff's  com- 
mand was  nearly  rendered  unfit  fer  farther  exertion, 
and  that  for  a  space  the  Russianfl  could  do  T^^^h^'ng  but 
pour  a  continuous  hail  of  projectiles  inte  the  EftgUsh 
lines.  The  fact  was  that  the  leading  battalions^  stuAg 
by  the  biting  fire  of  the  British  skirmishers  and  the 
supports,  or  else  bdieving  that  the  position  could  be 
carried  by  a  rush,  had  made  their  first  attacks  before 
the  supporting  column  had  overcome  the  physical  diffi« 
culties  of  the  ground.  Only  twenty  battalions  had 
come  into  actual  collision  with  our  troops,  and  thero 
were  still  more  than  double  that  number  behind  their 
own  ridges.  It  was  during  the  pause  in  the  infantry 
battle  that  Sir  George  Cathoai  t  brought  up  his  division. 
One  brigade,  under  Goldie,  was  placed  in  the  gap 
between  the  right  of  the  2nd  Division  and  the  loft  of 
the  Guards ;  and  the  other,  under  Torrens,  with  which 
Cathcart  marched,  took  post  as  a  reserve  in  rear  of  the 
Guards.  All  the  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Haglan 
were  now  under  his  command.  Upon  their  valour  hung 
the  fate  of  the  allies.  At  the  utmost  this  force  did  not 
exceed  8,000  men.  Coimting  only  those  battalions  of 
the  enemy  which  had  not  been  engaged.  General  Dan- 
nenberg  had  19,000  infantry  vdth  which  to  overpower 
them.  Dannenberg  himself  had  come  somewhat  late  on 
to  the  field.  He  was  now  on  the  great  hill  in  the  midst 
of  the  Eussian  batteries.  The  fire  of  the  English  guns, 
lighter  though  they  were  than  the  Eussian  pieces,  struck 
down  the  staff  officers  and  the  orderlies  at  the  General's 
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aide.  **  For  a  long  wliile,"  says  a  Bossiaii  narratiTe, 
*'  he  remained  erect  upon  his  fine  brown  charger.  Sud- 
denly it  sank  beneath  him,  struck  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
piece  of  shell  which  burst  near.  He  called  for  another 
horse,  and  one  was  brought  him.  As  the  General  pre- 
pared to  mount  the  horse  was  knocked  down  by  a  ball, 
and  a  third  had  to  be  provided.  Death  was  raging 
everywhere,  and  spared  not  the  highest  nor  the  meanest." 
And  nowDannenberg  prepared  to  make  another,  a  more 
sustained  and  deadlier,  attempt  to  take  the  British 
heights,  and  open  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the  allied 
position.  The  soldiers  were  told  that  the  two  sons  of 
their  &ther  the  Czar,  the  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and 
Nicolas,  were  there  to  see  how  a  Bussian  army  could  do 
its  duty;  and,  in  fact,  the  two  Grand  Dukes  were 
present  either  on  one  of  the  lofty  heights  about  the 
ruins  of  Likermann,  or  else  actually  in  the  battle. 

So  far  the  enemy  had  gained  no  great  advantage,  but 
he  had  made  a  very  rude  attack  along  the  whole  line,  and 
had  been  repelled  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  precious  thing  to  have  met  and  disoon- 
certed  the  first  attacking  columns.  Their  English  oppo- 
nents would  be  the  last  to  say  that  the  Bussian  infEmtry 
were  not  worthy  foes ;  and  the  Bussian  writersfreely  admit 
that  in  ihis  encounter,  although  surprised,  '*  the  English 
had  well  supported  their  ancient  renown,  and  had  main- 
tained a  heroic  defence."  During  the  pause  of  the  fight, 
while  the  artillery  maintained  the  combat  and  the  infantry 
were  merely  keeping  up  a  brisk  skirmish  in  the  bush. 
Lord  Baglan  became  sensible  that  his  9-pounders  were 
overmatched  by  the  Bussian  guns,  which,  besides  being 
many  of  them  of  heavier  metal,  were  nearly  twice  as 
numerous.  Moreover,  as  fast  as  guns  were  disabled  the 
Bussians  supplied  their  places  with  fresh  pieces  from 
their  immense  train  of  artillery.  Lord  Baglan  soon 
remembered  that  there  were  in  the  artillery  park .  two 
18-pounder8,  the  same  guns  which  had  been  used  in  the 
sandbag  battery  to  crush  the  Bussian  guns,  moimted 
among  the  Likermann  ruins.  These  he  ordered  to  be 
brought  up.  It  is  said  that  the  officer  to  whom  the 
order  came  said  it  was  *'  impossible."  Lord  Baglan, 
writes  Colonel  Calthorpe,  was  much  annoyed  at  this,  and 
turning  to  one  of  his  staff,  an  artillery  officer  and  assis- 
tant adjutant-general,  he  said,  '<Adye,  I  don't  like  the 
word  impossible ;  don't  you  think  the  guns  can  be  brought 
up  ?  "  Major  Adye  said  he  was  certain  it  could  be  done, 
and  Lord  Baglan  then  sent  Captain  Gordon  to  see  that 
it  was  done. 

Before  they  came  into  action  the  infeaitry  battle  had 
been  renewed.  As  Codrington's  brigade  of  the  Light 
Division,  fighting  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Careening 
ravine,  often  within  it,  and  sometimes  over  it,  protected 
^ectually  the  left  of  Buller,  and  as  the  occupation  of 
the  spur,  on  which  was  the  sandbag  battery,  covered 
the  right  flank  of  Pennefather,  General  Dannenberg  saw 
that  he  could  not  force  the  centre  and  break  through  on 
to  the  plateau  until  he  had  cleared  the  sandbag  battery 
spur.  Between  eight  and  nine  he  had  rallied  two  of 
Soimonoff's  regiments,  Tomsk  and  Kol3rvan,  and  he 
counted  on  these,  supported  by  the  Butirsk  regiment  in 


reserve,  to  Tnaintain  the  fight  with  the  left  of  Buller 
and  the  whole  of  Codrington.  Then  he  sent  forward  the 
infemtry  of  the  11th  Division — ^three  regiments,  each  of 
four  battalions,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  and  Selenginsk— with 
two  rifle  companies,  to  act  as  skirmishers.  They  woe 
ordered  to  carry  the  sandbag  battery,  dear  the  whole  of 
the  slope,  and  sweep  up  the  post  road  into  the  camp. 
Gallant  soldiers,  and  opposed  to  the  British  for  ihe  first 
time,  they  made  their  way  up  to  the  battery  with  great 
spirit  and  unusual  speed.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Guards  occupied  the  battery,  and  the  ground  to  the 
right  and  left  of  it,  and  that  Cathcart,  with  Torrens's 
brigade,  was  in  support  on  the  right  rear. 

Now  began  a  contest  about  the  battery  which  has  been 
truly  called  sublime.    The  Bussians  were  nearly  6,000 
strong,  quite  fresh,  fiill  of  fight,  and  very  resolute. 
They  came  on  in  successive   columns  of    regiments, 
making  loud  and  rude  noises  which  our  men  called  yells. 
The  first  to  rush  at  the  battery  were  the  Okhotsk  men. 
As  they  came  up  the  rifles  of  the  Guards  told  severely 
upon  them,  but  did  not  arrest  their  course.    A  fierce 
combat  ensued,  first  heavy  firing,  then  hand  to  hand 
fights,  then  a  fearful  pressure  of  men  on  both  flanks 
of  the  battery  which  it  was  hard  to  resist.    The  heavy 
guns  on  Shell  Hill  took  the  British  defenders  almost  in 
reverse,  yet  they  still  dung  to  the  ground.    The  regi- 
ment in  the  battery  was  the  Coldstreams.     Let  a  Bussian 
pen  sing  their  praises.      **  Long  they  held  their  post 
untaken.    Bepeated  attacks  of  the  Okhotsk  men,  who 
had  partly  made  good  their  entrance  through  the  em- 
brasures, were  repulsed.  ,  Then  the  Bussians  crowded 
close  under  the  wall,  where  the  fire  of  the  enemy  conld 
not  reach  them,  to  rest  and  renew  their  strength.    And 
now  the  firry  and  daring  of  both  sides  gave  rise  to  a  truly 
Homeric  combat.    Some  of  the  Okhotsk  men  sdzed  the 
muskets  of  their  fallen  comrades,  and  hurled  them,  with 
their  bayonets  afi^ed,  like  spears  into  the  battery. 
Others  picked  up  huge  stones  and  flung  them  in.    Spears 
and  stones  were  hurled  back  by  the  Coldstreams.    For 
ten  minutes  this  fight  endured."    And  now  the  enemy 
had  swept  round  the  flanks.    For  a  moment  the  Odd- 
streams  fronted  their  foes  on  all  sides,  and  kept  them  at 
bay  on  the  open  rear  of  the  battery.    Then,  with  a  cheer 
and  a  rush,  they  dashed  through,  scattering  their  enemies 
right  and  left,  and,  bleeding,  broken,  but  unoonquered, 
made  their  way  up  the  slope  to  rejoin  the  British  line. 
But  they  had  fourteen  ofi&oers  killed  or  wounded  in  that 
bloody  sandbag  battery,  and  one  or  two,  simply  wounded, 
were  murdered  by  the  enraged  enemy.     They  had,  how- 
ever, slain  many  of  the  barbarous  Okhotsk,  and  wounded 
their  colonel ;  and  better  than  this,  they  had  maintained 
their  good  name. 

The  flght  at  thb  time  seemed  going  dead  against  the 
handful  of  British.  The  other  two  regiments  were 
coming  on,  Yakutsk  up  the  post  road,  and  Selenginsk 
in  reserve.  On  their  right  the  rallied  battaHonfl  of 
Soimonoff  were  fighting  with  the  British  centre;  while 
the  fifty  or  sixty  Bussian  cannon  on  the  hieights  nerer 
ceased  hurling  their  iron  shower  into  the  British  lines. 
Unless  the  new  attack  were  repelled  at  once,  the  Bussiana 
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woald  emerge  from  the  rayines,  and»  gaining  the  more 
open  ground,  deploy  their  masses  and  sweep  over  the 
plateau.  To  prevent  this,  Uie  Guards  were  led  once 
more  to  regain  the  sandbag  battery.  The  three  regi- 
ments formed  a  line  of  no  great  length,  but  they  went 
into  the  fight  with  their  usual  decision.  With  a  steady 
rash  they  came  down  upon  their  foes.  The  Russians 
met  them  bayonet  to  bayonet.  There  was  a  brief  conflict 
at  close  quarters.    Steel  glistened  in  the  air  and  muskets 


lute  to  win.  The  fierce  charge  of  the  Guards  had  made 
them  angry,  and  they  desired  revenge.  While  these  two 
bodies  were  moving  upon  the  little  redan,  the  Okhotsk 
rallied,  so  that  the  Russians  renewed  the  contest  for  the 
battery  with  a  larger  force  than  ever.  It  so  chanced 
that  Sir  George  Cathcart,  thinking  he  could  take  tho 
enemy  in  flank,  of  his  own  accord  carried  Torrens' 
brigade  down  the  slope  to  the  right.  Thus  the  hostile 
forces  were  converging  on  the  same  point,  Selenginsk 


GENERAL  B08Q;UET. 


'vare  brandisliod  as  dubs,  and  men  loaded  and  fired  on 

the  flanks,  but  still  the  Guards  bored  their  way  into  and 

tiuxHjoii  tho  mass,  and  passing  over  the  slain,  cheered 

»  they  stood  once  more  in  the  battery — now  a  charnel 

K>a9e— nond  resnmod  their  deadly  fire. 

During  this  charge  part  of  the  Yakutsk  regiment  had 

S'lted  on  the  post  rood,  and  had  turned  to  its  left  to  ^id 

P  comrades.      The  Selenginsk  men  had  moved  also  to 

leir  left,  and  had  passed  down  the  slope  to  out- flank  tho 

Itterv  on  the  Inkermann  side.    The  Russians  were  reso- 

i77-— K»w  SJtaiM. 


intent  on  the  same  object  as  Cathcart.  But  Selenginsk 
mustered  3,000  men  and  Cathcart  400,  for  part  of  Torrens* 
brigade  was  on  the  flank  of  Pennefather.  And  now, 
while  the  Guards  once  more  withstood  the  shock  of  tho 
Russian  infantry  in  front,  the  Selenginsk  men  suddenly 
discovered  the  little  band  that  Cathcart  hod  led  bolow 
them.  They  at  once  opened  a  crushing  fire  on  our  men. 
Instead  of  flanking  the  Russians,  Sir  George  found 
himself  m  danger  of  being  cut  ofi".  and  destroyed.  Ills 
men,  too,  were  short  of  ammunition.    To  extricate  himself 
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from  this  position,  Cathcart  ordered  the  men  to  charge, 
but  the  ground  did  not  admit  of  that,  and  the  men  fell 
back.  Ton-ens  then  rallied  the  68th,  and  prepared  to  try 
once  more  a  charge  up  hill.  Sir  George  called  -out  to 
him,  ** Nobly  done,  Torrens;  nobly  done!"  But  it 
availed  nothing.  ToiTens  was  shot  down,  and  the  men 
halted.  Indeed,  the  movement  was  hopeless.  The  fire 
of  the  Russians  was  so  close  that  Sir  George  Cathcart 
was  shot  dead,  and  Colonel  Seymour,  who  rushed  up  to 
him — they  were  bosom  friends — was  shot  also.  The  men 
wei-©  led  back  through  the  greatest  perils.  They  carried 
Brigadier  Torrens  with  them,  but  the  corpse  of  Cathcart 
was  left  among  the  brush,  and  with  it  the  ftdthful 
Seymour,  who  would  not  leave  the  dead  bodj*  of  his 
friend,  and  whom  the  Russians  barbai'ously  slew. 

Simultaneously  with  the  defeat  of  Cathcart,  the 
Russians  had  rolled  in  heavj'  masses  on  the  Guards. 
It  was  only  the  fringe  of  the  left  of  the  Selenginsk  bat- 
talions which  had  slain  and  driven  the  men  of  the  4th 
Division.  The  right  of  that  regiment,  the  Okhotsk,  and 
the  left  of  the  Yakutsk,  were  pressing  upon  the  Guards 
in  numbers  that  were  iiTesistible.  Our  men  fell  sul- 
lenly back.  At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  rod© 
along  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  Guards,  and  oetween 
them  and  the  foo,  and  urged  his  soldiers  to  staiMl  iiim 
and  file.  *'Vi'Ki  have  no  ammunition"  x^its*  tile  Un- 
answerable reply ;  and  without  ammuuitftm,  bot  wit^  a 
firm  countenance,  and  slowly,  the  GuaKl^  gliWground 
omtil  they  reached  the  line  of  the  2l«i-]6lvl8iofi,  WaA 
the  enemy  then  come  resolutely  on,  &  fld^lt'littv^  vt<m 
the  day,  for  the  spur  at  length  WCW"  Ms.  Hbhad^udW 
room  to  deploy.  He  might  ascend  tk&  pMt^  iDadi  and 
the  slope  he  had  conquered,  aad  bui«t'  out  upon  the 
plain.  We  were  in  great  straitfe>  But  tfee  soldiers  were 
as  stubborn  as  ever,  and  the  officoJ«r  as  oheerfiil  and' 
daiiug.  But  the  loss  had  bewi  terrible.  Besides  Cath- 
cart, Genei-al  Strangways  imd  Brtgftdi(a*Goldie  had  been 
mortally  wounded ;  Sir  Qw)rge  Browuj- Brigadier  Adams, 
Brigadier  Torrens,  Colonel  Gambier^  and' Brigadier  Ben- 
tinck  had  been  seriourij^bux^  Hklf  tbe  officers  of  the 
Guards  were  down,  and^  the  liint^  were  cruelly  smitten, 
officers  and  men.  The  only  cheering  feature  in  the 
battle  at  this  time,  apart  from  the  pluck  of  the  men, 
was  the  execution  done  by  the  two  18-pounders  which 
had  been  brought  into  action,  and  which  were  hammer- 
ing effectually  the  Russian  guns  on  Shell  Hill.  Bosquet, 
too,  was  approaching,  and  General  Canrobert  was  at 
Lord  Raglan's  side.  Fresh  ammunition  had  been  served 
outto  the  men;  aad  although  thoy  were  in  disorder, 
men  of  difl'erent  regiments  being  mixed  together,  and 
some,  as  an  Ii-i=)hmau  said,  **  fighting  indipindcnt,"  yet 
fight  they  did,  and  in  the  crisis  of  the  engagement  held 
fast. 

But  the  mom*?iit  was  most  serious.  The  Russian 
columns  who  had  carried  the  sandbag  battery,  and 
swe2)t  up  the  post  road,  were  now  established  across 
the  open  spaco  on  the  allied  side  of  the  battery. 
Geneml  Dannenberg  had  brought  his  reserves,  Vladi- 
mir, SoiLsdal,  and  Boutii'sk,  forward  over  the  crest  of 
his  positioa  to  support  the  veterans  of  the  Yakutsk, 


Okhotsk,  and  Selenginsk,  and  the  rallied  battalions  of 
Soimonofi*'s  force,  who  were  in  perpetual  oonfliot  with 
Codrington,    Buller,    and    Pennefather.    Somedaiing 
bodies  of  the  enemy  had  worked  their  way  Uuough  the 
brushwood  and  up  the  slope,  and  had  even  charged  otw 
the  low  wall  of  loose  stones  which  crossed  the  poBt  road  in 
&ont  of  the  camp.     In  spite  of  case  shot  fired  into  th^ 
when  a  few  yards  from  the  guns,  these  brave  soldien 
pressed  on.     In  the  front  of  the  line  there  were  a  series 
of  indescribable  single  combats  and  nielie$  going  on. 
The  bayonet  was  used,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other 
battle ;  and  since  Agincourt  no  small  band  of  BritiHih 
soldiers  had  been  so  har4  bested  as  these.    Nearly  four 
hours  they  had  struggled,   one  to  four,  keeping  the 
crown  of  the  hills ;  and  now  they  were  in  appearance 
mote  like  a  straggling  mob  than  a  line  of  disciplined 
soldiers.    It  TV'as  under  these  circumstances,  when  no 
order  could  be  kept,  no  formation  retained,  when  every 
man  fought  for  himself,  and  rallied  him  to  any  httle 
band  engaged  fiercely  fighting  for  life  and  honour,  that 
the  qualities  of  the  race  came  out,  and  the  best  effects  of 
tmining^  were  seen.     They  had  done,  they  were  doing, 
theif  best.    They  deserved  succour,  and  succour  came. 

The  two  French  battalions,  the  6th  and  7th  Light 
Infantry,  wMoh  had  been  sent  forward  by  Bosquet  at 
t^e  r^uest  of  Ijonllta^n,  were  now  brought  over  the 
(flWrtf  tb  flttpport-  the  right.     It  is  said  that  when  they 
oame  ft«t^  into  the  stotm  of  shot  and  shell  which  fell 
upon'  tli«  lidge  they  blenched,  as-^  if  amazed,  halted, 
Wft^i^dt^)  gave  gtound.     At  t!ii&  sight  Lord  Raglan 
"  oh&nged  count^naiiee,"  so  an  observer  affirms ;  and 
those  who  knetf  hotf  tiie  bat^  stood  felt  a  choking  sen- 
sation.   But  the  hesitltHon  of  the  Frenohmen  did  not 
la«t  long.    Geneml  Benrbaki,  General  Pennefather,  and 
Captain  Glazbrook  led*  them  and  cheered  them  on,  and, 
recovering  their  presefiee  of  mind,  they  went  over  the 
ridge  and  into  the  batlie,  and,  side  by  side  with  our  mec 
and  sometimes  mixed  "^th  them,  stood  as  stoutly  anc 
charged  as  bravely  as  the   best.     Behind  them  came 
other  French  battalions.     Dannenberg  was  preparing 
for  a  thundering  attack  along  the  whole  line  ;  but  before 
he  could  assume  the  offensive  with  decision  he  found 
himself  assailed.     The  French  were  about  to  win  back 
the  sandbag  battery  spur,  which  innumerable  foes  had 
toi-n  from  the  grasp  of  our  exhausted  men.     The  clarion 
of  the  Zouaves  and  the  drums  of  the  Light  Infantry  veri' 
hoard ;  3,000  Frenchmen  were  about  to  prolong  the  lin*^ 
to  the  right,  and  contend  with  the  enemy  for  possession 
of  the  ground,  now  strewn  thickly  with    British  anJ 
Russian  dead. 

The  Russian  writers  admit  that  from  the  moment  tb*^ 
French  entered  the  field  their  chance  of  victory  "^^^ 
gone.  What  does  this  moan  ?  It  means  that  8,0l>'* 
British  troops  had,  for  four  hourSt  held  their  ground 
against  the  utmost  exertions  of  nearly  24,000  men,  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  battalions  in  reserve,  and  upwards  c* 
a  hundred  guns ;  that  they  had  so  stricken  the  force  t^ 
Soimonoff  as  to  throw  upon  Pauloff  the  whole  burden 
of  the  fight ;  and  that  they  had  inflicted  such  losses  uj^^^- 
his  three  fighting  regiments  that  they  were  compelled  t^ 
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Iialt  in  fall  career,  and  take  breath,  before  they  renewed 
the  combat  It  was  against  these  three  regiments,  the 
whole  of  whose  battalions  had  been  engaged  in  a  bloody 
conflict  with  our  right  and  centre,  that  Bourbaki  now 
led  lus  brigade. 

Three  IVenoh  batteries  had  come  up,  and  had  taken 
their  places  in  line  with  ours ;  but  still  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Bussian  gunners  were  our  two  18-pounders,  fired 
with  steadiness  and  deadly  precision.    The  arrival  of  the 
French  caused  a  rough,  hearty  cheer  to  burst  forth  from 
our  wearied  men,  some  of  whom  joined  the  French  as 
they  went  down  the  hill.    The  Russians  were  forming 
for  an  assault  in  force,  when  Bourbaki  took  them  in 
flank  by  an  impetuous  charge.    The  gallant  Russians 
were  surprised,  and  thrust  right  and  left.    The  BritiBh 
centre,  stiU  in  front  of  their  camp,  had  quite  enough  to 
do  to  keep  back  the  foes  who  were  pressing  up  the  road ; 
uid,  as  the  Russians  had  been  smitten  but  not  subdued, 
driyen  oyer  the  brow  but  not  defeated,  they  tumid, 
ext^ided,  and  enveloped  the  flianks  of  the  Frendi  in  turn, 
so  that  those  had  to  give  groimd.    At  this  time  D'Ante- 
marre  came  up  with  his  brigade,  a  regiment  of  Zouayes, 
one  of  Algeriens,  and  one  of  the  Line.  These  fresh  troops 
brought  the  enemy  to  a  stand,  and  as  Bosquet  pushed 
them  into  the  thick  of  the  combat,  they  fought  their  way 
down   the   spur  beyond  the   sandbag  battery.      The 
diarge  of  the  2jouaYes  was  a  magnificent  spectacle.    A 
handful  of  British  inflsmtry,  men  of  several  regiments, 
had  been  led  by  three  or  four  brave  young  officers,  down 
the  slope.     They  pursued  far,  and  looking  up,  saw  the 
heights  above   covered  with  white-capped  Russians. 
Begarding  themselves,  as  lost,  the  English,  nevertheless, 
hurried  back,  firing  into  the  flank  of  the  enemy.    Sud- 
denly they  Ixeard  the  shiiU  soxmds  of  the  2jouave  horn, 
and  in  a  moment  after,  on  came  a  crescent-like  line  of 
these  picturesque  soldiers  of  France,  leaping  like  panthers 
through  and  over  the  stunted  acacia  bushes,  with  levelled 
bayonets,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.    It  was  in  that 
spirit-stirring  and  unfletltering  charge  that  they  swept  the 
Russians  from  the  hill.    But  on  their  left  thp  enemy 
held  his  ground.     The  French  light  in&ntry  regiments 
of  Bourbaki,  and  the  little  groups  of  British  soldiers, 
could  scarcely  keep  their  place,  under  the  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  irom  Shell  Hill  and  the  post  road.     For 
a  moment  the  Russians  wrested  a  gun  from  the  6th 
French  Regiment,  and  its  colours ;  but  Colonel  Camas 
roused  Ms  men,  and  by  a  desperate  charge,  in  which 
he  fell,  Camas  recovere4  both  colours  and  gun.   Bosquet 
was  nearly  captured;  and  the  resistance  of  the  Russians 
was  so  fierce,  that  the  French  had  to  fstU  back  a  pace,  and 
re-form.    The  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  had  been  brought  up, 
and  our  light  cavalry  approached  within  fire,  but  both 
were  sent  back  and  held  in  reserve. 

But  practically  the  battle,  was  won.  The  Russian 
infantry  only  resisted  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
heavy  guns,  which  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the 
IS-poonders.  According  to  the  French  accounts,  the 
Russian  reg^iments  made  one  more  charge,  in  which  they 
were  repelled,  but  it  was  only  the  effort  of  men 
determined  to  prevent  a  dose  pursuit.    General  Dan- 


nenberg  had  still  several  untouched  battalions,  and  these 
he  formed  up  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  brave  men 
who  had  so  nobly  borne  the  brunt  of  this  bloody  battle. 
Two  war-steamers  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  also  began 
to  throw  huge  shells  into  the  allied  position.  As  the 
French  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  he  turned  re- 
peatedly,, and  fired  with  both  caimon  and  musketry. 
The  slowness  and  order  of  the  Russian  retreat  had,  at 
its  commencement,  an  air  of  majesty  in  its  movement 
which  drew  expressions  of  admiration  from  those  who 
witnessed  it.  But  as  the  fire  of  their  artillery  slackened, 
the  Russian  masses  nearest  the  allies  fell  into  confrision 
and  hurried  away ;  followed  at  a  distance  by  a  crowd  of 
skirmishers  in  similar  confusion.  Guards  and  Zouaves, 
French  Linesmen  and  English  Linesman,  all  mingled 
together.    The  battle  was  at  an  end, 

The  Russians  fell  back  as  fast  as  they  could.  Part  of 
their  infantry  and  artillery  took  the  road  to  Sebastopol ; 
the  remainder  crossed  the  Tchemaya  bridge.  Lord 
Raglan;  it  is  said,  was  anxious  that  the  enemy  should  bo 
pursued  as  soon  as  the  artillery  left  Shell  Hill.  He  had 
not  a  man  to  spare  for  this  purpose  himself,  for  our 
troops  were  worn  out  with  their  tough,  enduring  strug- 
gle, and  all  the  more  so  as  officers  and  men  alike  had 
gone  into  action  fScisting.  But  General  Canrobert  had 
Monet's  brigade  of  Prince  Napoleon's  division,  which  had 
been  sent  up  frt>m  the  Siege  Corps,  and  kept  up  to  this 
time  in  reserve.  Not  a  man  had  seen  or  felt  the  enemy. 
!Put  Canrobert  hesitated  to  use  them.  He  is  said  to  havo 
asked  that  the  Guards  should  go  with  them,  if  they 
went,  for  his  troops  had  great  confidence  in  les  Black  Caps, 
But  to  this  Lord  Raglan,  of  course,  could  not  consent,  for 
the  Guards  were  a  mere  handful.  At  length  Canrobert 
agreed  to  push  forward  two  battalions  of  Zouaves  and 
a  battery  of  12-pounders,  and  these,  with  the  two  Com- 
manders-in-chief, ascended  the  heights  abandoned  by 
the  Russians,  and  arrived  in  time  to  see  that  the  enemy 
had  escaped  beyond  range.  The  guns  opened  fire  and 
did  some  mischief  to  the  stragglers ;  but  the  main  forco 
had  made  good  its  retreat,  l^e  Russian  Grand  Dukes 
and  Prince  Menschikoff  had  the  mortification  to  witne8^) 
the  ruin  of  those  splendid  dreams  in  which  they  had 
indulged  with  such  confidence  when  their  great  army 
moved  out  at  dawn. 

The  feints  of  the  Russians  did  not  deceive  the  allies. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  made  an  utterly  futile  demonstration 
in  the  Balaclava  valley,  and  withdrew  in  the  forenoon 
to  his  camp.  General  Timojief,  however,  issued  from 
Sebastopol  in  the  fog,  dashed  into  the  French  trenches, 
and  spiked  some  of  their  guns.  But  the  French  rapidly 
recovered  from  the  surprise,  drove  him  out,  and  pur- 
suing him  with  too  much  ardour,  lost  Brigadier  Lourmel 
and  a  great  many  men.  The  sortie  was  brilliantly 
repelled,  and  General  Forey  said  he  had  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  his  troops,  except  a  too  headlong 
valour. 

The  battle  of  Inkermann  won  for  Lord  Raglan  the 
baton  of  a  BritiBh  Field  Marshal.  And  he  deserved  it 
for  maintaining  the  reputation  of  England.  To  honour 
and  rcTsard  him  was  to  honour  and  reward  his  soldiers ; 
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for  he  and  they,  on  that  dreadful  field)  rivalled  Henry 
and  his  soldiers  at  Agincourt.  All  who  speak  of  his 
hearing,  show  that  his  coolness  and  hardihood  equalled 
that  of  his  great  master,  over  whose  bones  thte  grave 
had  caily  closed  two  short  years.  It  was  around  Lord 
Baglan  that  so  many  fell,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  shot,  where  shots,  as  he  told  General  Canrobei*t, 
fell  thicker  than  they  did  at  Waterloo,  hit  the  British 
leader.  Here  is  one  glimpse.  Lord  Eaglan  ''was 
sitting  on  horseback  in  tihie  midst  of  a  battery  of 
artillery,  watching  our  men  working  the  guns.  A 
very  heavy  fire  was  being  directed  against  this  part  of 
the  field,  both  from  the  enemy's  cannon  and  also  from 
small  arms.  One  of  his  staff  suggested  the  propriety 
of  his  not  putting  himself  in  quite  so  dangerous  and 
conspicuous  a  place,  especially,  as  it  appeared  from  the 
number  of  bullets  that  came  singing  by  us,  that  he 
was  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  riflemen.  [Staff  o£icers  are 
always  found  to  be  extremely  })rudent ;  but  Lord  ^glan 
probably  thought  that  this  was  an  occasion  for,  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  that  firmness  which  made  his  master 
say  at  Waterloo,  *He  and  I  and  every  man  must,  if 
necessary,  die  where  we  stand  rather  than  yield.*]  Li 
answer  to  the  remark  of  the  anxious  staff-officer.  Lord 
Eaglan  merely  said,  *Yes,  they  seem  firing  at  us  a 
little,  but  I  think  I  get  a  better  view  here  than  in  most 
places.'  [A  practical  answer  worthy  of  the  Duke.]  So 
there  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  then,  turning  his 
horse,  rode  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge  at  a  foot's 
pace,  and  consequently  exposed  himself  more  than  ever" 
on  that  shot-torn  field.  General  Oanrobert  was  wounded 
slightly  while  talking  to  Lord  Eaglan.  General  Strang- 
ways  was  mortally  wounded  while  receiving  orders  from 
his  chief.  Another  incident  illustrates  the  quality  of 
the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  general. 
"Towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  Lord  Eaglan  was 
returning  from  taking  leave  of  poor  General  Strangways, 
and  was  going  up  towards  the  ridge.  A  sergeant  ap- 
proached us  carrying  canteens  of  water  to  take  up  for 
the  wounded,  and  as  Lord  Eaglan  passed  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  make  the  usual  salute,  when  a  round  shot  came 
boimding  over  the  hill  and  knocked  his  forage  cap  off 
his  head.  The  man  calmly  picked  up  his  cap,  dusted  it 
on  his  knee,  placed  it  carefully  on  his  head,  and  then 
made  the  military  s^ute,  and  all  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance.  Lord  Eaglan  was  delighted 
with  the  man's  coolness,  and  said  to  him,  *  A  near  thing 
thati  my  man.'  *  Yes,  my  Lord,'  replied  the  sergeant, 
with  another  salute;  *  but  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.' " 
The  French  writers  remark  on  the  equanimity  which 
never,  under  the  worst  circumstances,  forsook  the 
English  general ;  and  they,  as  well  as  we,  observe  that 
it  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  whole  British 
army. 

The  losses  of  the  allies  were  very  great.  The  English 
lost  2,816  men  of  all  ranks.  Of  these  three  generals  and 
43  officers  were  killed,  and  six  generals  and  100  officers 
were  wounded ;  586  men  were  killed,  and  2,078  were 
wounded.  The  French  lost  1,800  men  killed  and 
woaadml  at  Inkermann  and  in-  front  of  their  tjfenches.  I 


Their  exact  loss  at  Inkermann  is  not  stated,  hut  is 
roughly  put  at  900  men.  Among  the  wounded  was 
Oanrobert.  No  one  can  tell  the  Eussian  loss.  The 
aUies  state  that  they  buried  4,500  men  on  the  field,  and 
took  900  wounded.  The  French  think  the  Eussians  lost 
10,000  men ;  but,  if  the  wounded  bore  the  usual  propor- 
tion to  the  killed,  the  whole  loss  must  have  been  nearer 
20,000.  Prince  Menschikoff  was  slightly  hurt.  The 
field  of  battle  presented  a  more  than  ujsually  horrible 
spectacle,  for  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  within  a  space 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  nule  deep, 
while  about  the  sandbag  batteoy  the  corpses  were  piled 
in  heaps.  It  is  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Eussians 
that  they  killed  many  of  our  wounded  officers  and  men, 
and  deserted  even  their  own  wounded ;  so  ihat  the  two 
Oommanders-in-Chief  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  Tin- 
usual  course  of  remonstrating  against  this  barbaric  mode 
of  carrying  on  war. 

J^o  one  alive  on  that  bloody  field,  except  Lord  Eaglan, 
had  ever  seen  so  sad  a  spectacle.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  Guards 
alone  that  he  fell  sick,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  home. 
Sir  Be  Lacy  Evans,  ill  though  he  was,  had  come  up 
fh)m  Balaclava  in  time  to  see  the  crisis  and  the  close  of 
the  fight ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  gloomiest 
views  of  the  prospects  of  the  allies,  and  even  to  have 
advised  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  enterprise.  And, 
indeed,  the  allies  were  in  a  dreadful  plight.  They  had 
won  a  victory,  but  at  a  oost  which  forbade  all  further 
progress  with  the  siege  for  some  time. 

Their  first  object  was  to  guard  against  any  recurrence 
of  hostilities  on  the  right  flank.  On  the  6th  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  attended  by  all  the  principal  officers  of 
both  armies.  The  questions  were — Should  advantage 
be  taken  of  the  defeat  inflicted  on  the  enemy  to  re-open 
fire  and  assault  the  place,  or  should  the  project  of 
assault  be  given  up,  and  the  attention  of  the  allies  be 
directed  to  maintaining  the  security  of  the  position? 
The  French  were  decidedly  opposed  to  any  immediate 
active  prosecution  of  the  siege  with  a  view  to  an  assault, 
and  it  is  said  Lord  Eaglan  reluctantly  consented.  That 
being  so,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
allies  should  give  up  the  siege  altogether,  and  some 
generals  favoured  that  proposal;  but  the  generals-in- 
chief  would  not  hear  of  it.  Lord  Eaglan  determined  to 
hold  fast  to  the  place,  wherefore  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  wintering  in  the  Crimea,  and  for  defending  Inker- 
mann. The  upshot  of  the  deliberations  of  the  council 
were,  that  "the  a.ssault  should  be  postponed  until  the 
arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements;  that  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  Inkermann  position  should  be  at  once 
commenced;  and  that  a  French  division  should  he 
moved  to  the  right  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  these 
works  and  in  protecting  the  right  flank."  These  reso- 
lutions were  at  once  put  in  execution.  The  French 
division  encamped  on  the  right.  The  engineers  traced 
the  works,  and  the  French  and  Turks  began  to  construct 
them ;  but  the  labourers  were  few,  the  ground  rocky» 
and  the  distance  great ;  and  these  works  were  not  really 
finiidied  for  two  months. 
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It  lias  beon  said  that  tho  position  should  haye  bean 
entrenched  from  tho  beginning;  but  those  who  make 
this  diargo  soem  to  lose  sight  of  tho  facts.    The  princi- 
pal and  conclusiye  fact  was  the  weakness  of  the  allied 
army  compared  with  the  work  to  be  done.    Had  the 
Inkermann  position  been  entrenched,  armed,  and  occu- 
pied in  strength  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  guns 
alone,  active  siege  operations  must  have  been  suspended, 
and  the  ground  occupied  by  the  allies  have  been  con- 
verted simply  into  an  entrenched  camp.     It  is  an  open 
question  whether  tho  French  general  could  not  have 
spared  a  division  from  the  siege  corps  to  reinforce  the 
.2nd  Division;    but  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that, 
unless  work  in  the  trenches  ceased  altogether,  the  Eng- 
lish could  not  have  furnished  any  men  to  entrench  the 
Inkermann  position.    After  the  battle  it  was  less  diffi- 
cult to  do  so.    Then  the  strength  of  the  enemy  had  been 
broken  in  the  field.     lie  had  received  a  lesson  he  was 
not  likely  to  forget.     He  could  not  renew  the  combat. 
Bat,  more  important  than  this,  the  allies  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  suspend  the  siege,  and,  <jf  course, 
they  could  the  better  spare  men  for  tho  occupation  of 
the  right.     Before  the  5feh  of  November  the  main  object 
was  tho  projected  assault ;  after  the  5th  the  main  object 
was  the  defence  of  the  position,  so  as  to  render  it  secure 
all  the  winter  through. 

Considering  the  smallness  of  his  force,  the  distance 
from  England,  the  great  extent  of  his  lines,  the  climate, 
the  length  and  character  of  the  road  from  Balaclava  to  the 
front,  tbo  Txnprovided  state  in  which  this  army  was,  the 
certainty  c£  over-work  and  trying  exposure.  Lord  Rag- 
lan's detemoination  to  maintain  his  position  was  one  of 
Ids  nxost  creditable  acts.     It  is  true  that  it  entailed 
unexampled  suffering  on  the  British  troops,  that  it  gave 
rise  to  scenes  all  would  willingly  forget,  that  it  con- 
vulsed a  Parliament  and  ousted  a  Ministry,  and  insured 
for  Lord    Saglan  himself  endless  abuse  and  reokless 
calumny ;  but  it  saved  the  military  honour  of  England. 
By  the  devotion  of  those  men  who  fought  the  battle  of 
Inkermann.,  by  their  endurance,  the  British  nation  was 
able  to  see  its  cherished  policy  executed,  and  Sebastopol 
destroyed.       There  are  few  more  noble  things  in  the 
military  history  of  England  than  the  resolve  of  Lord 
"Raglan    to    hold  on,  when  he  knew  so  well  that  his 
means  "were   utteriy  inadequate;   that  weeks — months 
must  elapse  before  effectual  succour  could  reach  him ; 
and  that  he  and  all  his  men  would  have  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  coxmtry.    When  the 
shortcoming^  and  faults  of  Lord  Banian  are  summed  up, 
this  act  should  not  be  forgotten.    And  when  the  suffer- 
ii^s    of    the    soldiers    are   remembered,   it    must    be 
reioembered     also   that  the   principal   cause  was  the 
honourable  resolve  not  to  yield  an  inch  of  what  it  had 
cost  so  much,  to  win,  and  what  must   be  held  tena- 
donsly,  at  all  risks,  if  the  '*  standing  menace "  to  the 
Saltan's  capital  and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  to  be 
destroyed. 

But  now  Tve  must  quit  the  Black  Sea  and  its  shores 
for  a  space,  and  narrate  the  proceedings  of  the  fleet 
in   the    Baltic  ;    and  then   proceed  to   blend   together 


the  winter  incidents  in  the  Crimea  and  the  astonishing 
proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British 
nation*. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Naval  Operatfons  (1854)— Their  Character  in  the  Baltic — Unreasonable 
Expectations— Beal  Objects  and  Possibilities— Squadron  enters  tke 
Baltic— War  DecUred— Admiral  Napier's  Order— Sails  for  the  Qulf  of 
Finland- Blockade  Estabiiabed— Plomridge  In  tho  Gulf  of  Bothnia— 
Hall  and  Yelverton— Key— Admiral  Napier  look?  at  Sweaborg— Arrival 
of  the  French  Fleet— Cronstadt  Reconnoitred— Tho  Rossians  refuse  the 
OfiW  of  Battle— Bomarsand— It  {^resolved  to  tako  it— Arrival  of  French 
Troops— Land  Qporatiooa — Captegro  and  DestruQtlon  of  the^omarsuod 
Forts— End  of  tiie  Campajgn— Naval  Operations  In  the  White  Sea  and 
off  Kamschatka. 

The  Bi^tish  nation  is  naturally  and  justly  proud  qf  its 
navy ;  but,  considering  that  we  are  a  maritime  people, 
we  are — or  were  in  18o4 — singularly  ignorant  of  the 
true  functions  of  a  fleet.  When  Queen  Victoria  led  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  out  of  Spithead,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  the  popular  impression  was  that  tho 
Admiral,  with  eight  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  four 
screw  frigates,  and  three  paddle-wheel  steamers,  would 
be  able,  not  only  to  keep  the  Busaiau  fleet  in  harbour, 
but  demolish  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg.  Had  the  ships 
been  of  the  light  draught  suited  to  those  shallow  seas^ 
weU  manned,  and  duly  supplied  with  trained  gunners, 
the  Admiral  could  not  have  accomplished  what  wae 
expected  of  him  by  the  nation ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  ships,  without  the  co-operation  of  a  land  force,  to 
capture  or  destroy  really  strong  and  well-armed  coast 
defences.  A  British  fleet,  well  commanded,  can  drive 
an  enemy's  fleet  from  the  sea,  can  blockade  his  ports, 
occupy  the  attention  of  large  military  forces,  destroy  his 
commerce,  and  give  encouragement  to  weaker  powere 
in  near  neighbourhood  to  stronger  powers,  which  might 
attempt  to  exert  undue  pressure  over  their  weaker 
neighbours.  This  was  the  work  which  the  Government 
called  upon  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  do ;  and  he  was  espe- 
cially cautioned  not  to  make  any  rash  experiments  upon 
stone  walls.  The  caution  must  have  been  given  for 
mere  form's  sake,  as  Sir  Charles  was  too  good  a  sailor  to 
expose  his  wooden  walls  to  the  incendiary  shells  of  the 
Russian  batteries.  But  the  people  of  England  did  not 
know  what  ships  could  and  could  not  efiTect,  and  wJtien 
the  handsome  little  squadron  steamed  through  the 
Downs  into  the  North  Sea,  and  steered  4br  the  coasts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  they  waited  impatiently  for  news 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Fiidand, 
after  which  they  expected,  day  by  day,  intelligence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Eussian  strongholds.  All  this 
was  eminently  unreasonable ;  and  when  these  uxu^ea- 
sonable  expectations  were  disappointed,  the  idmiral 
and  the  Gk)vemment  were  made  the  victims  of  pcjpulAr 
indignation. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Government  prescribed  to  them- 
selves very  Umited  and  reasonable  but  highly  uaeful 
objects.  The  Eussian  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
seventeen  lesser  men-of-war,  frigates,  and  corvettes^ 
and  an  unknown  nximber  of  gunboats^— perhaps  one 
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liimdred  and  fifty.  These  ships  and  boats  were  well 
manned,  and  mounted  upwards  of  3,000  guns ;  but  their 
situation  was  peculiar.  They  were  all  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  except  a  few  guuboats ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
was  frozen.  Supposing  they  could  get  out  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  they  would  have  been  ^ble  to  cruise  in  the 
Baltic,  menace  both  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  (if  that 
were  deemed  expedient  policy),  and  send  their  lighter 
ships,  and  some  of  the  heavier,  through  the  Great  Belt 
or  the  Sound  into  the  North  Sea,  to  prey  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  allies.  It  was  therefore  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  this  Buasian  fleet  should  be  prevented 
from  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  That  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  to  be  effected  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  If  he  did  this,  and  coul^  do  no 
more,  much  would  be  done.  Determined  to  blockade 
the  Russian  fleet,  the  Government,  even  in  the  winter 
months  of  1S53,  hastened  naval  preparations.  But  the 
navy  had  been  so  much  neglected,  and  the  system  had 
fallen  i  ato  such  lassitude  and  unfitness,  that  the  Govern- 
ment wore  compelled  to  use,  not  the  best  ships  for  naval 
operations  in  shallow  seas,  but  such  ships  as  they  had ; 
and  not  the  best  seamen,  but  such  men  as  they  could  scrape 
together.  Manning  the  navy  by  the  press-gang  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  no  wise  means  had  then  been  taken  to 
secure  a  constant  supply  of  able  seamen :  inconceivable 
folly  in  a  maritime  nation,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  successive  Governments  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  popular  belief  that  war  would 
no  more  disgrace  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  There- 
fore, the  ships  sent  to  the  Baltic  were  manned  by 
*'  scratch  **  crews,  whose  discipline  and  training  had  to 
be  effected  during  the  voyage  and  in  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Yet  the  Gbvemment  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  no 
choice  of  moans,  not  having  believed  in  war,  and  there- 
fore not  having  provided  any  choice.  Necessity  was 
the  master  of  the  situation. 

As  Russia  and  England  were  not  actually  at  war,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  ordered  to  make  for  Wingo  Sound, 
near  Gottenbourg,  and  anchor  there.  He  was  to  prevent 
the  Russian  ships  from  entering,  the  North  Sea,  and 
help  the  Danes  or  Swedes  if  attacked.  He  reached 
Wingo  Sound  on  the  18th,  and  feeling  that  his  sealed 
instructions,  which  he  had  opened  at  sea,  justified  the 
movement,  he  determined  to  carry  the  fleet  through  the 
Great  Belt,  and  effectually  bar  the  mouths  both  of  that 
passage  and  the  Soimd  by  anchoring  at  Kioge,  near 
Copenhagen.  He  had  no  pilots,  and  could  obtain  none. 
The  season  was  tempestuous;  the  seas  were  narrow, 
rocky,  and  shrouded  in  fogs.  The  passage  of  the  Great 
Belt  was,  therefore,  a  perilous  task ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
gales,  and  the  mists,  and  the  tortuous  channels,  that 
passage  was  effected.  The  fleet  anchored  in  Kiel  Bay 
on  the  27th,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  steamed  into  Eioge 
Bay.  On  the  2nd  of  April  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
reached  the  Admiral,  and  he  issued  this  address  by  signal 
to  the  fleet : — *  *  Lads,  war  is  declared !  Wo  are  to  meet  a 
.  bold  and  numerous  enemy.  Should  they  offer  us  battle, 
you  know  how  to  dispose  of  them.  Should  they  remain 
in  port,  we  must  try  and  g^t  at  them.    Success  depends 


on  the  precLsion  and  quickness  of  your  fire.  Lads, 
sharpen  your  cutlasses,  and  the  day  is  your  own ! "  Tho 
Russians  did  not  afford  the  Admiral  the  opportunity  he 
sought,  and  never  came  to  dose  quarters.  While  in 
Eioge  Bay  the  fleet  was  increased  to  twelve  sail  <^  the 
Hne,  and  received  some  more  smaller  vessels.  Admiral 
Plumridge,  with  a  flying  squadron,  was  sent  to  (raise 
off  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland ;  and,  the  ice  break- 
ing up,  the  Admiral  steamed  off  on  the  12th  for  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  himself. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  profitless  to  follow  the  BriUsh 
men-of-war  in  their  wanderings  to  and  fro  in  these 
northern  seas.    As  the  Russians  would  not  come  put 
and  fight,  all  that  could  be  done,  even  after  the  Fr^ch 
arrived,  was  to  maintain  a  blockade  of  the  ports,  and 
inflict  such  damage  on  the  coasts  of  the  enemy  as  the 
•means  at  the  disposal  of  the  admirals  would  permit. 
Befoi-e   the   French   arrived   Admiral  Plumridge  had 
reconnoitred  the  Aland   Islands,  and  hacL  swept  tho 
Finnish  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  taking  within  a 
month  forty-six  merchant  ships,  and  destroying  immeaso 
quantities  of  pitch  and  tar  and  naval  stores.    He  had 
visited  the  important  ports,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  boats, 
had  done  this  damage  between  Abo  and  Brahestad.  The 
stores  destroyed  were  public  property,  for  private  pro- 
perty he  respected.    In  accomplishing  his  task  he  only 
met  with  one  disaster.    Two  ships  were  sent  to  Gamla 
Earleby,  the  Odin  and  the  Yulture.    Finding  they  could 
not  approach  this  little  port,  because  the  water  was 
shallow,  the  captains  sent  their  boats  in  to  bum  the 
property  of  the  Czar.    The  Russian  soldiers  defended 
the  port.    After  an  action  of  an  hour,  the  paddle-box 
boat  of  the  Yulture  was  so  rudely  handled  that  ^o 
became  unmanageable,  and,  drifting  ashore,  was  captured 
with  her  crew.    Our  loss  in  this  action  was  fift^-four 
men,  and  the  boat  with  its  gun.    A  little  before  this  the 
Hecla  and  the  Arrogant,  commanded  by  Captains  Hail 
and  Yelverton,  foimd  their  way  for  seven  miles  up  a 
creek  to  Eckness,  destroyed  a  Russian  battery,  diovo 
off  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  cut  out  a  merahant  ship 
with  a  rich  cargo,  and  returned  in  safety,  with  the  loss 
of  two  killed  and  one  wounded.     The   Grand  Duke   . 
Constantine  said  of  this  brilliant  exploit,  **  Of  aU  bdd 
and  seamanlike  operations,  this  is  tho  most  daring  1 
could  have  imagined."    Captun  Key,  in  the  Amphion, 
also  kept  the  Russians  on  the  alert  on  the  ccmst  of 
Courland,  and  took  prizes  out  of  the  ports  of  Windam 
and  Libau.    Indeed,  there  was  great  activity  among  the 
lighter  vessels,  and  no  slackness  in  any  part. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Charles  Napier  went  up  the  Golf 
of  Finland  to  look  at  Sweaborg.  On  the  13&  of  June, 
Admiral  Parseval-Deschenes  joined  him  at  Barosund, 
bringing  twenty-eight  ships,  of  which  six  were  sailing 
line-of-battle-ships  and  only  one  a  screw  line-of-battle- 
ship.  The  allied  fleet,  exchisive  of  the  ships  doing  duty 
as  blockaders,  now  amounted  to  forty-seven  sail.  The 
Russian  fleet  lay  in  two  divisions,  one  at  Qronstadt,  the 
other  at  Sweaborg ;  and  al^ihough  Sir  Charles  gave  them 
plenty  of  opportimities,  neither  of  them  would  come  out 
and  fight  him  together  or  singly.    As  there  was  so  great 
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a  clamour  in  England  for  an  attack  upon  the  fortresses,  it 
is  supposed  that  tho  Russians  hoped  the  admirals  would 
attack  one  or  the  other,  so  that  while  they  were  suffering 
from  the  fire  of  the  forts,  the  Russian  fleets  might  sail 
out,  fiEill  upon  and  destroy  them.  The  two  admirals, 
however,  were  not  to  be  so  caught.  They  wont  together, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  to  reconnoitre  Cronstadt,  and, 
as  was  anticipated,  found  it  out  of  their  reach*  The 
water  was  so  shallow  and  so  commanded  by  forts,  that 
a  direct  attack  would  have  been  a  criminal  folly,  while 
the  enemy  had  blocked  up  with  sunken  obstructions 
the  passage  on  the  northern  side  by  which,  it  was  just 
possible,  the  lighter  ships  might  have  got  into  the  rear  <jf 
the  place.  The  fact  is,  that  without  gunboats  and  light 
ships,  and,  above  all,  without  an  army,  neither  Cronstadt 
nor  Sweaborg  can  be  attacked  with  success.  One  of  the 
greatest  delusions  is  to  suppose  that  either  would  re- 
quire means  smaller  than  those  used  to  reduce  Sebas- 
topol.  The  English  and  French  admirals  judged  rightly 
that  these  strong  places  should  be  let  alone. 

But  there  was  one  place  within  their  power.  At  the 
southern  end  of  tho  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  over  against  Stock- 
holm, and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Swedish  coast,  lie 
the  Aland  Islands.  Russia  had  snatched  them  from 
Sweden,  when,  with  Napoleon's  permission,  she  overran 
Finland,  and  these  islands  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tete^de- 
pont  towards  Sweden.  On  one  of  these  islands  the  Czar, 
at  great  cost,  had  built  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund.  It 
was  to  Stockholm  what  Sebastopol  was  to  Constantino- 
ple—a **  standing  menace."  Built  on  an  island,  it  lay 
within  reach  of  tho  allies,  and  thoy  resolved  to  capture 
and  destroy  it.  But  this  could  not  be  done  without 
troops.  So  the  French  Government  agreed  to  supply 
10,000  men  ;  and  they  were  embarked  at  Boulogne  in 
British  ships,  and  commanded  by  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers.  In  order  that  the  work  might  be  well  done, 
the  British  Government  sent  Colonel  Harry  Jones  and 
tho  French  General  Niel,  both  able  officers  of  engi- 
neers. The  Czar,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  the 
allies,  sent  large  reinforcements  to  occupy  the  island ; 
but  our  admiral  had  been  beforehand,  and  the  Russian 
troops  found  smart  British  war- steamers  between  them 
and  Bomarsund.  While  the  troops  were  on  their  way, 
the  fortress  was  reconnoitred.  Some  of  the  vessels 
engaged  it  at  long  range,  and  it  was  while  on  this  service' 
that  a  shell  falling  on  the  deck  of  the  Hecla,  Mr.  Lucas, 
a  midshipman,  audaciously  picked  it  up  and  threw  it 
into  the  sea — a  daring  act,  for  which  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant. Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  allied  fleets  moved 
down  to  Ledsund,  leaving  only  a  few  British  ships  to 
watch  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
•5,000  troops  arrived,  but  the  French  general  would  not 
land  a  man  until  his  siege  stores  reached  him.  Six 
more  days  passed  by,  and  then,  all  the  troops  and  stores, 
having  come  in,  the  admirals  proceeded  to  Lumpar  Bay, 
and  began  operations. 

The  stronghold  of  Bomarsund,  on  the  largest  of  the 
Aland  Islands,  consisted  of  five  forts.  The  maia  work 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  semicii'cular  bay  facing  the  south. 
It  was  a  granite  structure,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 


long,  and  as  it  mounted  above  a  hundred  guns  in  case- 
mates, its  fire  swept  the  bay.    The  island  is  rocky  and 
wooded,  and  as  it  rose  on  the  north  of  the  fort,  the 
Russian  engineers  had  found  it  necessaiy  to  crown  the 
hills  with  towers.     There  were  three  of  these  on  the 
heights.     Fort  Tzee,  on  the  west,  occupied  the  highest 
ground.     Due  north  of  the  main  work  was  a  second; 
and  on  the  east,  Fort  Nottioh.    The  western  and  eastern 
outworks  were  alone  important  in  a  military  sonso.    On 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Presto,  a  fourth  tower  had 
been  biiilt.    Not  satisfied  with  these  granite  defences, 
General  Bodisco,  in  command  of  the^jairison,  had  thrown 
up  an  earthen  .battery  on  the  shore  -weet  of  the  main 
fort,  and  had  aiwed  it^wtth  ^^ns.    The  ships  of  the 
allies  occupied  the  «otttt»em  end  of  the  bay,  except  a 
smart  squadron  of  Britiah  frigates  imder  Admiral  Plum- 
ridge,  which  was  on  the  north.     Sir  Qhades  Napier  had 
shifted    his  flag    to    the  Bulldog,  in    order  that  he 
might  move  about  with  greater  faoility.     The  plan  of 
the  allies  was  to  land  tho  troops,  and,  taking  the  out- 
works, breach  tho  main  fort  from  the  rear.     This  was 
practicable,  with  the  force  in  hand,  because  our  ship* 
commanded   the   sea,  and   no   army   could   march  to 
succour  the  placo. 

The  allies  resolved  to  land  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
bay,  find  on  tho  northern  ^hore  qf  the  island  on  tho  Sth 
of  August.  Bay  breaks  eaifly  in  these  high  latitudes,  and 
at  two  o'clock  4K)me  'French  an^lBnglisli  ships  opened 
fire  on  tho  woods  to  cover  the  landing,  while  others, 
attacked  the  battery  and  shelled  Fort  Taee  to  occupy 
their  attention.     In    a  ^hort  time   the   battery  was 
abandoned,    and   the  allies  were   in   x>Qd8e8sion  of  it 
All  this  time  tho  troops  had  been  .pouting  whore,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  lO^OOO  men  were  rmarohiug  through 
the  woods,  turning  the  ea^my'^  WQCks.   O^y  encamped 
about  two  miles  from  Fort  Tzee,  Q|i  tho  uorth  of  a  glon 
affording  plenty  of  -water,  while  the  fir  proves  furnished 
wood.    During  that  day  and  the  ne^t,  ammunition  and 
baggage  were  landed  and  cam^  up ;  tho  guns  wero 
drawn  to  tho  front  by  artillery  horses  brought  for  tho 
purpose  over  roads  made  by  the  engineers ;  the  soldiers 
drove  up  cattle,  forage,  and  provisions,   and  soon  tho 
ovens  were  glowing,  and  the  abbatoir  established.  At  the 
same  time  General  Niel  selected  a  site  for  a  breaching 
battery  and  broke  ground.    The  British  marines  landed 
on  tho  north  of  the  island  without  molestation.    They 
encamped  in  a  grove  of  fir  and  juniper  dose  to  the  main 
road  from  the  fort  to  the  north-west,  and  not  &r  from 
the  forts.    The  guns  to  arm  the  batteries  they  were  to 
construct  were  landed  and  placed  on  sledges  made  on 
board  ship.    Then  they  were  hauled  np  by  the  sailor? 
over  five  miles  •  of  rocky  country.     The   ship's  bands 
preceded  the  men  hauling  up  the  gun,  ,the  tars  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  the  work ;  and  when  this  strange  proces- 
sion passed  the  French  camp,  their  soldiers,  delighted 
and  astonished  at  the  Bp«ctacle,  ran  to  the  ropes,  and 
gave  a  helping  hand. 

The  French  battery  opened  fire  on  Fort  Tzeo  on  tho 
13th ;  and  while  the  shot  from  the  heavy  guns  and  th<^ 
shells  from  tho  mortars  tore  down  tho  walls,  tho  ril^'^- 
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Hiett  lying  among  the  rocks,  threw  into  the  embrasures 
a  fire  so  searching,  that  the  enemy's  gunners  found  it 
difficult   to   load  their  pieces.     In  the  afternoon  the 
Russians  hung  out  a  white  flag.    It  is  said  they  asked 
an  hour  to  bury  thoir  dead,  and  that  the  boon  being 
granted,  they  used  the  time  to  replenish  their  store  of 
ammunition.    The  fire  was  renewed,  and  later  another 
flag  of  truce  was  displayed.  This  time  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  refused  to  parley,  because  of  the  abuse  of  the 
preyious  suspension  of  the  cannonade.  The  next  morning 
the  guns  of  the  fort  being  silent,  the  French  riflemen 
dashed  in,  and  captured  the  work  with  fifty  prisoners. 
The  British  battery  had  been  constructed  under  a  heavy 
fire.   It  was  finished  oa  the  14th,  but  not  being  wanted, 
its  guns  were  turned  upon  Fort  Nottich  on  the  15th ; 
and  at  six  in  the  evening,  one  side  of  the  tower  being 
demolished,  the  garrison  surrendered.     On  that  same 
day  Captain  Pelham  put  ashore  a  ten-inch  gun,  placed  it 
in  the  shore  battery  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  did  them 
much  mischief.    He  was  in  an  exposed  position,  but  the 
ships  supported  him,  and  his  earthwork  was  sd  well  built 
that  not  a  man  was  injured.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
the  main  fort  and  the  Presto  tower  alone    hold  out. 
They  had  been  under  the  fire  of  the  ships  for  some  days, 
and  now  the  great  fort  was  entirely  commanded  from  the 
rear  by  the  shore  batteries.    General  Bodisco,  having  no 
hope  of  succour,   was  without  warrant  for  a  bloody 
daCence.     So  at  noon  he  hung  out  a  white  flag  and  sur- 
rendered.     Admirals   Napier  and   Parseval-Deschenes 
landed,   a&d  General   Baraguay  d^Hilliers  came  down 
from  the  hills ;  and  the  garrison,  2,235  men,  piled  arms, 
and  were  marched  off  under  escort,  embarked,  and  sent 
to  Enghtnd.  We  took  12J  guns.  The  surrender  included 
the  tower  of  Presto,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  stronghold 
was  torn  awray  from  Russia.      The  British  loss  was  two 
killed  and  seven  wounded.    Lieutenant  AVrottesley,  of 
the  Engineers,  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  killed.  The 
fare©  applied  was  very  great;  but  the  smallness  of  tho 
loss,  and  the  rapidity  and  vastness  of  the  i^e^olt,  show  the 
economy  of  employing  irresistible  means. 

But  when  the  allies  conquered  the  Aland  Islands,  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  They  were  held  out 
as  a  bribe  to  Sweden,  but  the  Court  of  Stockholm  is  wise 
£a  its  ^neration.  Although  those  islands  threatened  her 
capital,    Sweden  feared  to  accept  what  she  thought  it 
heyond  hor  power  to  keep.     Nor  were  the  aff^ii-s  of  the 
allies  in  a  state  so  promising  at  that  time  as  to  justify 
the  Swodos    in  throwing   their  sword  into  the    scale 
against  Russia.     Austria  was  cautious,  Prussia  hostile 
to  the  "Western  Powers.     Even  Sir  Ch^irles  Napier  was 
of  opinion   tliat  Sweden  could  not  finish  the  immense 
works    in    progress   at    Bomarsund,     nor   maintain   a 
garrison;     and     if,    ho    said    bluntlj',    *'6he    obtained 
possession    of   if,   she   would  lose  it  again."    It  was 
thereioro  resolved  to  blow  up  all  the  works— a  resolu- 
tion carried    out  very  completely  by  tha  beginning  of 
i>eptember. 

With  ibid  exploit  the  showy  work  of  the  naval 
campaign  in  tlio  Baltic  ended.  Tho  blockade  was  main- 
tained,   xip^'l    the  ico  interposed  an  utterly  impassaWe  | 


barrier;  Sweaborg  was  reoonnoita:©d,  and  very  antago- 
nistic schemes  were  propounded  for  its  capture ;  some 
misunderstandings  arose  between  Admiral  Napier  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  James  Graham;  but 
in  the  end  the  ice  and  the  fierce  tempests  came,  and 
arrested  the  cruising  of  ships,  although  they  oould  not 
stop  the  squabbling  of  men.  The  English  fleet  was  the 
first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave  the  Baltic,  and  the 
frigates  did  not  reach  home  until  November. 

Other  points  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Eussia  were 
visited  by  British  ships.  Two  screw  steamers  and  a 
sailing  f:igate  blockaded  Archangel,  and  destroyed  a 
good  deal  of  property  at  points  accessible  to  their  guns 
and  marines.  They  were  repulsed  in  one  attack,  but 
they  burnt  Noyitska  and  Kola.  There  were  two  Russian 
frigates  in  the  Pacific,  and  an  t^ed  squadron  went  to 
seek  them  in  the  fortified  harbour  of  Petropaulovski,  tiie 
chief  port  of  Kamschatka.  When  they  arrived  off  the 
place  Admiral  Price,  the  British  commander,  shot  him- 
self in  his  cabin.  Sir  F.  Nicholson,  who  succeeded  him, 
carried  on  the  operations.  These  consisted  in  a  deter- 
mined attack  by  the  ships  on  the  defences  of  the  place, 
and  an  attempt  to  take  the  town  by  landing  700  seamen 
and  marines.  But  on  the  whole,  although  two  batteries 
were  silenced,  and  some  guns  were  spiked,  the  operations 
failed.  The  ships  were  forced  to  dmw  off,  and  the  laod 
attack  was  repdled  with  the  loss  of  nearly  300  men 
killed  and  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Changed  Position  of  the  AlUM—Tempett  of  the  14th  of  November— Great 
Loss  of  Ships  and  Stored— Toe  Climax  of  our  MUforluacs— BejiHnin,' 
ofWlnter  Agonies— Lord  Itiglan's  Heroic  Firmness— It  is  m.-unJer- 
stoid  at  Hom?-Why— Retrosi>e6tlre— The  Minbtry— Its  Sins  of 
OmlAsion— Poiitioa  of  the  Duke  of  Newteastl*— Lord  Aberdeen— Mf. 
Gladstone -Great  Public  Outcry —Popular  Feeling  inflamed  by  False 
Statements— Meeting  of  Parliament  in  December— Short  Session- 
Reeess— Meeting  of  Parliament  In  Jamiary  (1855)— Mr.  Roebuck's 
Motion  for  Iniolry— Lord  John  Russoll  reilgns— Uis  Conduct— Defeat 
of  Ministers— Lord  Ab^rdjen  resigns— Lord  Palmerston  forms  a 
Cabinet— Mr.  Roebuck  persists- And  the  Peelites  quit  the  Cabinet- 
Lord  Palaierston  forms  a  Second- War  Policy  unchanged. 

"We  liave  already  stated  that  after  the  battle  of 
lakermann  tho  British  general  found  himself  com- 
pelled, with  diminished  forces,  to  maintain  a  purel}^ 
defensive  attitude  in  the  face  of  a  weakened,  but  still 
numerous  and  vigilant  enemy.  The  character  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  wholly  changed.  It  was  intended  to  bo  a 
temporary  operation,  swift  and  complete.  It  became  a 
pei-manent  invasion.  Not  only  the  enemy,  but  the 
winter  had  to  be  fronted.  The  Czar  counted  on  his 
generals,  January  and  February,  as  well  as  his 
Todtlebons  and  Gortschakoflfe.  He  trusted  to  rain,  mud, 
and  snow,  to  weaken  the  forces,  and  wear  out  the  hardi- 
hood of  tho  English,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  of  tho  French. 
Like  many  others  he  cradled  himself  in  delusions.  For, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  suspense  on  the 
French  soldier,  the  French  Emperor  could  not  afford  to 
fail ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  British  nation,  with 
astonishing  unanimity,  had  set  its  heart  u])otl  the  des- 
truction of  Sebastopol ;  and  rarely  in  history  can  you 
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find  an  instance  of  fEdlure  to  aooompliBh  a  settled  purpose 
really  formed  by  the  British  nation. 

Im  this  present  case  they  were  severely  tried;  but, 
though  they  were  truculent,  and  angry,  and  irrational, 
because  Sebastopol  had  not  been  taken  in  October; 
though  they  turned  furiously  upon  the  Gk>Temment  at 
home  and  the  General  in  the  Crimea ;  yet,  not  for  one 
moment  did  they  relent  or  shrink  back  from  their  fixed 
resolve ;  rather  did  they  insist,  with  a  vehemence  with- 
out parallel,  on  the  fiill  achievement  of  the  main  object, 
until  the  phrase — "  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,** 
heard  on  every  lip,  became  a  tedious  but  still  vital 
commonplace. 

The  general  and  the  troops  who  were  working  out 
their  resolve  in  the  Crimea  were  tried  more  severely 
than  they.  With  November  had  come,  not  only  a 
bloody  battle,  but  a  painful  change  in  the  climate.  The 
soft,  calm,  sunny  days  of  October  faded  away.  The 
Black  Sea  began  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the 
name  it  bore.  Thick  mists  covered  the  surface  of  its 
dark  grey  waters;  heavy  clouds  overspread  the  clear 
blue  sky.  Bain  fell,  sometimes  in  drenching  showers, 
sometimes  in  thick,  small  drops;  and  the  earth  absorbing 
the  moisture,  began  to  change  into  mud.  Then,  with  a 
fierceness  gathered  from  a  triumphant  rush  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  came  swooping 
upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  Crimea  a  tempest 
memorable  for  its  potency  and  destructiveness — ^the 
famous  storm  of  the  14th  of  November. 

The  wind  came  from  the  south.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  a  storm  burst  over  Constantinople^  tore  off  the  roofs 
of  many  buildings,  and  broke  down  six  of  the  splendid 
minarets  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Aohmet. 
Then,  accumulating  its  force,  in  a  long  career  over  the 
Black  Sea,  it  raged  like  a  thousand  demons  all  around 
Sebastopol.  First  came  heavy  squalls  and  pelting  rain ; 
then  the  wind  became  more  continuous  and  stronger, 
and  the  rain  thicker,  beating  on  the  earth  with  a  hoarse 
sound,  and  forcing  its  way  through  the  canvas  of  the 
tents.  It  was  early  morning,  and  weary  sleepers  were 
awakened  by  the  uproar.  Some  lay  awake  and  listened 
to  the  awful  sounds;  others  woke,  and,  shielding 'their 
faces  frt)m  the  rain,  went  to  sleep  again;  some  did  not 
wake.  Soon  the  hurricane  raged  with  all  its  force.  The 
canvas  flapped,  the  poles  trembled  or  bent  like  a  salmon- 
rod,  the  tent-ropes  strained,  and  the  tent-pegs  rocked  in 
the  earth.  Officers  were  awakened  by  their  servants,  who 
told  them  they  must  rise,  for  the  wind  was  rending  up 
the  whole  encampment;  and  in  some  cases  the  warning 
had  hardly  been  given  ere  the  pegs  gave  way,  the  pole 
snapped  like  a  twig,  and  the  dripping  canvas  fell  with  a 
crash.  In  a  few  minutes  nearly  every  tent  on  the  plateau 
was  down.  The  inmates  crept  out,  some  half-clothed, 
others  nearly  naked ;  and  they  were  seen  flying  through 
the  mud,  chasing  their  effects,  which  the  tempest  picked 
up  and  flung  hither  and  thither  and  bore  away.  *'  AU 
roimd  me,"  says  one  sufferer,  "were  figures  like  my 
own,  of  half-clad  men  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  their 
beds,  and  watching  with  intense  interest  the  dispersion 
of  their  property."     Another  "  saw  a  great  quantity  of 


what  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  be  pieces  of  paper;  but 
during  a  momentary  lull,  these  came  flop  to  the  ground, 
and  proved  to  be  canvas  tents."  "Great  barrels  bounded 
along  like  cricket-balls."    **  The  air,"  says  Mr.  Eussell,  , 
"  was  filled  with  blankets,  hats,  great  coats,  little  coats,  ' 
and  even  tables  and  chairs !  Mackintoshes,  quilts,  india- 
rubber  tubs,  bedclothes,   sheets  of  tent-canvas,  went 
whirling  like  leaves  in  the  gale  towards  Sebastopol" 
Large  laden  arabas  were  overturned ;  horses  rolled  over 
and  over,  even  the   heavy  ambulance    wagons  were 
turned  upside  down.     Immense  trusses  of  hay  were 
lifted  bodily  from  the  ground.    The  wide  and  barren 
undulations  of  black  tenacious  mud  were  covered  witk 
horses  which  had  broken  from  their  pickets,  soldiers  of 
all  kinds  rushing  for  any  shelter,  however  poor,  and 
heaps  of  bemired  canvas.    But  most  of  oar  men, ' ' more 
sullen  and  resolute"  than  their  allies,  "  stood  in  front 
of  their  levelled  tents,  while  wind  and  rain  tore  over 
them,  or  collected  in  groups  before  their  late  camps.'' 
No  fires  could  be  lighted,  no  food  cooked.    All  around 
Was  one  common  desolation ;  for  the  hospitcLl  tents  had 
shared  the  fiite  of  the  others,  and  the  sick  lay  exposed  to 
all  the  violence  of  the  tempest.     The  wooden  structores 
erected  by  the  French  for  their  sick  went  down  before 
the  gale,  and  only  a  few  planks  remaiEied.    Generals, 
officers,  soldiers,  sick  and  wounded,  hale  and  well,  were 
in  a  like  predicament.  *'  Lord  Lucan  was  seen  for  hours 
sitting  up  to  his  knees  in  sludge,  amid  the  wreck  of  his 
establishment,  meditative  as  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of 
Carthage."  And  when  the  wind  fell  a  little — that  is,  be- 
came a  little  less  violent — the  air  became  oolder,  and  tlie 
rain  became  sleet  and  snow.  All  day  long,  with  now  and 
then  a  delusive  lull,  this  sublime  tempest  vexed  the  in- 
vaders of  the  Crimea ;  and  all  day  long  the  pickets  kept 
their  ground,  the  Guards  lay  or  oroudied  in  the  mud 
and  water  of  the  trenches,  the  sentries  kept  a  keen  look 
out ;  for  at  any  time  the  foe — ^who,  spite  of  wind  and  rain, 
now  and  again  fired  a  gun — ^might  try  to  surprise  the 
allied  camp.    They  bore  up  with  a  sober  resolution  and 
without  complaining,  these  noble  soldiers  of  England ; 
and  their  fortitude  was  as  conspicuous  as  was  their  steod- 
fSast  bearing  on  the  field  of  Inkermann.  iByen  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  first  rough  vigour  of  the  tempest  bad 
abated,  and  its  horrible  screaming  voice  had  sunk  to  & 
sullen  roar,  neither  man,  nor  horse  could  £ace  its  fiir^  (MQ> 
the  exposed  plains,   and  two  orderlies,  sent  towards 
Balaclava,  were  forced  to  return.     The    French  had 
suffered  misfortunes  similar  to  ours,  and  in  the  night, 
the  Bussians,  opening  fire,  pushed  a  reoonnaissance  to- 
wards the  trenches ;  but  the  rolling  musketry   of  the 
watohfid  defenders  soon  forced  the  enemy  back  to  his 
walls.    Even  in  Sebastopol,  the  storm  did  muchdama^^ 
to  roofis,  and  buildings,  and  earthworks. 

But  the  horrors  of  that  day  weremost  horrible  off  Bala- 
clava. There  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  in  a  few  hours. 
Outside  the  port,  at  anchor  in  deep  water,  were  twenty- 
two  ships.  Among  them  were  the  four  war-steamers, 
Eetribution,  Niger,  Vulcan,  and  YesuTios — ^foar  fin© 
steam  transports,  including  the  Prince,  wrhoae  hold  ir&s 
filled  with  warm  clothing  for  the  troops ;    ten  sailiu^ 
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transports,  and  four  freight  ships.     The  weather  for  the 
prerious  week  had  been  tempestuous,  ^id  eveiy  master 
was  full  of  auxiety.    The  Prince,  so  preoioos  at  that 
time,  had  been  refused  admittance  into  the  harbour.  The 
Besolute,  laden  with  hundreds  of  tons  of  ammunition, 
was  also  kept  outside.    When  the  gale  had  furrowed  the 
sea  with  huge  rolling  wares,  rushing  with  fierce  shocks 
upon  the  deadly  clifEs,  it  became  evident  that  an  un- 
speakable tempest  was  impending.     Captain  Cargill,  of 
the  City  of  London,  turned  her  head  to  wind,   aiid 
steamed  out  to  sea,  slowly  but  surely.    He  wished  the 
Prince  to  foUow  his  example.    His  warning  was  not 
heeded.    The  Prince  remained,  hanging  by    a    single 
anchor  on  a  lee  shore.     The  gale  became  a  hurricane, 
and  the  sea  like  a  rolling  prairie  in  motion.    The  wayes^ 
leaped  upon  the  cliffs,  and  their  spray  dashed  in  the  faces 
of  the  hardy  men  who,  leaving  their  camps,  dung  like 
insects  to  the  rooks  above,  ready  to  help  if  help  were 
possible.     Soon  the  anchors  of  the  sailing  ships  dragged, 
then  parted,  and,  borne  on  the  top  of  the  billows,  vessel 
after  vessel  dashed  broadside  on  to  the  rocks,  and  with  a 
loud  crash  splintered   into   fragments.     One    moment 
human  forms  were  seen  struggling  in  the  waters,  and 
in  the   next  they  had  disappeared.     All  over  the  sea 
drove  a  blinding  mist,  and  thit>ugh  the  mist  loomed  that 
dreadful  coast,  vexed  »id  beat^i  on  by  the  howling  sea. 
In  the  znidst  of  this  havoc  the  men  on  ihe  cliffs,  using 
ropes,  snatehed  a  few  sailors  from  the  engulfing  waters. 
Four  ships  had  split  upon  the  senseless  rocks  in  a  brief 
sptboe.     A  lull  came.    The  wind  caught  up  the  mists, 
and  hurried  them  away.    It    was    but  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  safety.    Out  to  seaward,  in  the  cradle  of  the 
tempeet,   blacker  mists  and  fiercer  blasts  were  careering 
on.      "  A  noise  like  a  shrill  shriek,"  **  a  harsh,  screaming 
sound,  increasing  in  vehemence  as  it  approached,"  came 
roshing:  over  the  sea.     It  was  the  blast  which  ashore 
sirept  down  the  stoutest^  tents,   and  which  at  sea  de- 
stroyed the  strongest  vessels.     One  of  the  freight  ships 
instantly  perished  on  the  rocks,  with  all  her  crew.     The 
Prince  bad  been  riding  at  single  anchor,  and  trying  to 
reli^re   tiie  cables  £ix>m  the  strain  by  steaming  head  to 
wind.  This  anchor  loosened  its  dutch  of  the  soft  bottom; 
the  ship  began  to  drift,  in  spite  of  her  steam  power,  then 
her  crew  began  to  fell  the  masts.  It  was  an  unhappy  pro- 
ject- The  mizen  fell,  and,  fouling  the  screw,.the  doom  of  the 
Prince  "^a»  sealed*     The  next  ware  carried  her  up  to  the 
€lifls.      The  shook  was  apparently  slight,  that  is,  she  did 
not  gfo  to   pieces.     But  in  a  moment   a  mighty  wave 
oau^t  her  on  its  surging  crest,  and,  with  a  hoarse  roar, 
hurled  her   full  on  the  rocks ;  she  broke  like  glass,  and 
all   that   "was  loft  of  Uus  fine  ship  and  her  crew  were 
seven   men   snatched  from  the  raging  surf,  and  a  few 
planks  tossed  helplessly  to  and  fro.    Threeimore  vessels, 
including:   the  Besolute,  next  went  ashore,   and  every 
ship  there  looked  upon  wreck  as  certain.     The  Retribu- 
tion -^rar-steamer,  having  tiie  Duke  of  Cambridge  on 
board,  had   three  anchors  out ;  she  lost  two,  and  when 
destruction  stppeared  inevitable,  she  was  saved  by  sacrifio- 
ine  her  gtmBy  her  coals,  her  shot  and  shell.  In  the  midst 
of  the   turmoil,  the  master  of  the  transport    Avon,   a 


powerful  steamship,  slipped  the  cables,  and,  braving  the 
waves,  ran  deJtterously  into  the  harbour.  No  other  ship  s 
went  ashore,  but  all  those  which  rode  out  the  gale  lost 
their  masts,  aild  were  seriously  damaged. 

Nor  had  the  shipping  within  the  harbour  escaped. 
The  waters  of  the  land-locked  pool  were  hardly  stirred ; 
but  the  dreadful  gale,  rushing  through  the  narrow  gorges 
of  the  rocky  hills,  hurled  the  vessels  one  upon  the  other, 
tore  them  from  their  moorings,  forced  them  over  almost 
on  to  their  beam  ends,  and  sm^ed  iheir  masts.  The 
Sanspareil  was  driven  two  feet  up  the  steep  shore.  The 
paddie-bo:tes  of  three  steamers  were  rent  away.  Boats 
were  lifted  up  and  carried  inland.  On  shore  the  gale 
levelled  the  tents  of  the  marines  and  riflemen.  A  fine 
old  tree  striding  in  tiie  town  was  torn  up,  and  in  its  fkll, 
it  crushed  ihrough  the  guardhouse.  A  row  of  acacia 
trees  was  blown  down.  The  houses  were  unroofed,  and 
their  Tenmdahs  rent  from  ihem.  Off  the  Katcha  and  the 
Belbek  there  was  the  same  loss  of  shipping.  Two  French 
transports  went  down,  with  all  on  board.  Six  English 
ti'ansports  and  a  Turkish  frigate  were  wrecked.  All  the 
line-of-battle  ships  were  more  or  less  injured,  and  ran 
imminent  risks  of  sinking.  Off  Eupatoria,  a  French  100- 
gun  ship,  the  Henri  IV.,  and  a  French  frigate,  the 
Fulton,  went  ashore,  while  a  Turkish  90-gun  liner  sank 
in  deep  water,  with  all  on  board. 

This  terrible  tempest  was  the  climax  of  our  misfor- 
tunes; The  battle  of  Inkermann  had  proved  that  the 
army  must  winter  on  those  desolate  hills ;  the  effects  of 
the  storm  made  it  manifest  that  the  troops  would  havd 
to  ^Ekoe  the  winter  without  adequate  supplies.  No  fewer 
than  2,500  watch  coats,  16,000  blankets,  3,700  rugs, 
63,000  woollen  frocks,  19,000  lamb's-wool  drawers, 
35,700  socks,  12,880  pair  of  boots,  1,800  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  stores  of  drugs  and  other  necessaries  were  lost  in  the 
Prinoe.  Fourteen  of  the  wrecked  transports  were  laden 
with  forage  and  provisions — namely,  359,714  pounds  of 
biscuit,  74,880  pounds  of  salt  meat,  157  head  of  cattle, 
645  sheep,  8,000  gallons  of  rum,  73,986  pounds  of  rice, 
11,200  pounds  of  green  cofifee,  1,116,172  pounds  of  forage 
com,  and  800,000  pounds  of  pressed  hay.  With  the 
Besolute  were  engulfed  several  million  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge,  and  the  reserve  ammunition  for  the  artillery. 
Even  these  losses  do  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity, for  many  ships  were  injured  so  much  that  the 
army  was  for  a  long  time  deficient  in  sea  transport,  and 
consequently  in  the  means  of  repairing  the  ravages  in- 
flicted by  the  storm  on  stores  of  all  kinds.  Although 
the  harbour  of  Balaclava  was,  after  the  25th  of  October, 
in  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  enemy,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  good  reason  why  that  risk  should  not  have 
been  incun*ed,  and  the  Prince  and  the  Besolute  allowed 
to  anchor  inside.  The  gales  of  the  second  week  in 
November  showed  that  the  south-west  winds  in  the 
Black  Sea  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  as  formidable  as  the 
Eussians.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Captain  Christie 
and  Captain  Dacres — the  naval  officers  in  charge  of  the 
harboui' — ^were  willing  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  ships, 
and  that  it  was  their  superiors  who  kept  the  ill-fated 
vessels  outside.      Lord  Eaglan,  immediately  after  the 
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battle  of  Inkermann,  had  taken  steps  to  obtain  clothing 
and  shelter  and  ample  supplies  of  food.  But  in  the  in- 
terval the  troops  suffered  greatlj.  *'  For  the  remainder 
of  November,"  writes  Captain  Hamley,  *  *  it  rained  almost 
without  cessation,  and  the  plains  became  one  vast  quag- 
mire. The  soil  is  remarkably  tenacious,  and  the  feet 
both  of  men  and  horses  were  encumbered  at  every  step 
with  a  load  of  clay.  Not  only  all  the  interior  of  the 
camps  was  deep  in  mire,  but  the  floors  of  the  tents  them- 
selves grew  muddy.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
cheerless  scene  than  that  presented  wherever  you 
traversed  the  plains.  The  landscape,  all  lead-coloured 
above,  was  all  mud-coloured  below;  the  tents,  wet  and 
stained  with  mud,  had  become  dreary  spots  on  a  dreaiy 
background.  About  them  waded  a  few  shivering  men 
in  greatcoats,  trying  to  light  fires  behind  small  screens 
of  mud  or  stones,  or  digging  up  the  roots  of  the  bushes, 
where  the  coppice  had  vanished  from  the  surfleuse.  Bows 
of  gaunt,  rough  horses,  up  to  their  fetlocks  in  the  soft, 
drab-coloured  soil,  stood  with  drooping  heads  at  the 
picket  ropes,  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain  each  by  a 
dirty,  ragged  blanket — ^in  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  the  keenest  connoisseur  in  horseflesh  to  re- 
cognise the  glossy,  spirited,  splendid  teams  that  had 
drawn  the  artillery  along  the  plains  at  ScutarL"  So  with 
the  Scots  Greys.  Their  horses  on  landing,  for  shape, 
size,  spirit,  and  condition  were  not  to  be  surpassed. 
**  "When  the  winter  began,  the  survivors  of  the  Greys, 
long-haired,  bony,  spiritless,  and  soiled  with  mire,  pre- 
served no  trace  of  their  former  beauty."  One  of  the 
most  painful  spectacles  was  the  dead  and  dying  horses 
lying  all  over  the  plains.  So  the  road  to  the  camps  be- 
came a  track  of  liquid  mud ;  the  valley  of  Balaclava 
desolated  and  melancholy ;  the  town  as  muddy  as  the 
plains,  and  the  tideless  harbour  a  common  sewer.  Im- 
agination alone  can  picture  to  itself  how  it  fared  with 
human  beings,  forced  to  winter  in  such  a  place  in  the  face 
of  a  fierce  and  desperate  enemy.  A  general  of  weak  mind 
would  have  quailed  and  bent  under  the  awftil  burden 
thrust  upon  him,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  taken  some 
half-measures,  giving  up  this  and  that,  and,  losing  his 
self-command  fix)m  day  to  day,  would  at  last  have  been 
swept  away  by  his  foes  and  execrated  by  his  country. 
Lord  Eaglan  did  not  lose  his  self-command;  he  did 
not  forget  his  duty.  Whatever  the  cost,  he  knew  the 
best  course  was  to  maintain  a  bold,  unbroken  front,  keep 
an  unrelaxing  grip  on  his  enemy,  until  England  and 
France  had  time  to  put  forth  their  might,  relieve  him 
and  his  army  from  their  heroic  task,  and  enable  them  to 
act  as  well  as  endure.  Yet  Lord  Baglan  was  subjected 
to  almost  as  much  censure  as  if  he  had  been  a  weak 
man,  and  had  deserted  his  trenches,  his  cannon,  and  his 
battle-fields,  and  had  stained  the  flag  and  the  military 
honour  of  his  country  by  a  dastardly  submission.  For 
the  next  two  months  it  was  his  duty,  and  the  duty  of 
the  British  army,  to  endure  ;  and  although  his  firmness 
and  heroism  were  not  appreciated  then,  they  are  appre- 
ciated now. 

When  the   people'  hoard  of  the  sufferings    of  theii- 
aoldiers  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Scutari,  they  became  in- 


dignant and  unreasonable ;  they  ascribed  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  and  the  distresses  of  the  troops  to  the 
wrong  causes,  and  they  demanded  the  recall  of  the 
general  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Government.  To  under- 
stand how  this  came  about,  we  must  consider  how  the 
Gt>vemment  conducted  the  war,  and  the  means  at  hand 
wherewith  to  conduct  it. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  British  nation  had  not 
taken  any  part  in  a  war  in  Europe.    The  yast  expense 
of  the  war  against  the  first  Napoleon,  the  suffering  it 
caused,  the  habits  of  despotic  Government  which  it  in- 
duced, the  obstinate  resistance  of  a  great  party  to  needful 
reforms,  had  all  served  to  inspire  a  dread  of  a  standing 
army.  The  consequences  were  most  serious.  The  nation 
was  in  danger  of  having  no  army  at  all.     The  popular 
dislike  to  a  soldiery,  which  was  long  used  as  an  armed 
police,  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  he  did  his  utmost  to  keep  the  soldiers  out  of  sight, 
and  hoped  thereby  to  maintain  at  least  the  minimum 
force  required  by  the  actual  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
nation.    For  thirty  years  there  was  a  steady  progress 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  establishments,  that  is  the 
very  bases  on   which  a  military   structure    is   built. 
Nearly  all  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  were,  by  a  strange 
paradox,  directed  towards  the  diminution  of  the  military 
machine,    as   if   diminution   were   synonymous    with 
reform.     The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  we  had  no  army  at  all.    At  no  period  sub- 
sequently to  1815  were  we  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war. 
The  pith  of  the  army,  the  infantry,  consisted  of  a  number 
of  very  fine  regiments,  kept  down  at  the  lowest  nu- 
merical condition.  The  cavalry  regiments  were  good,  but 
in  numbers  they  were  each  barely  equal  to  two  good 
squadrons.     There  were  in  England  but  a  very  few 
guns  in  fighting  order.  There  was  a  weak  commissariat; 
there  was  no  land  transport  corps  or  military  train.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  camp  of  exercise  was  unknown  until  1853. 
There  were  no  opportunities  for  handling  large  masses  of 
all  arms.    The  militia  even  was  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance  for  many  years.    There  were  men  in  England 
fully  alive  to  the  consequences  of  this  neglect  of  the 
military  machine;  but  their  voices  were  not  heeded, 
until  the  revolutions  of  1848,  and  the  success  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1851,  roused  the  whole  nation  from  its 
apathy.    An  improved  tone  in  public  feelings,  a  better 
estimate  of  the  real  value  of  a  good  army,  and  a  real 
dread  of  danger  from  without,  led  to  some  improTements. 
The  militia  force  was  revived.    Lord  Hardinj^  had  the 
courage  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  M'ini§  rifle,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  prevsiiled  on  his  colleagues  to  esta- 
blish a  camp.  The  artillery  was  placed  in  a  state  of  great 
efficiency.    But  that  man  would,  in  1852-3  have  been 
regarded  as  mad   who  proposed  a  military  train,   an 
ambulance  corps,  and  an  effective  military  stafiPl     These 
necessary  parts  of  an  army  were  not  in  existence.     And 
besides  these  deficiencies,  there  was  another  and  a  -vital 
one :  there  was  no  Minister  of  War  with  paramount 
authority,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  the  beat  of  a 
small  army,  and  keep  it  effective.     The    Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  was  also  Minister  of  War;  and  his 
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authority  over  the  army  was  practically  shared  by  those 
T7ho  should  have  been  his  subordinates.  The  navy  was 
hardly  in  a  better  plight.  It  was  undergoing  a  process 
of  transformation  from  a  sailing  to  a  steam  navy ;  but 
although  we  had  some  fine  screw  war-steamers  and  were 
building  more,  the  service  had  iallen  into  such  disrepute 
that  the  greatest  diflficulties  were  experienced  in  man- 
ning a  ship,  and  some  men-of-war  lay  six  months  waiting 
for  a  complement  of  hands.  The  interior  economy  of  the 
navy  required  as  much  improvement  as  that  of  the  army. 
The  naval  and  military  renown  we  had  won  in  the  groat 
French  wars  still  clung  to  us ;  but  when  the  Czar  com- 
pelled us  to  fight  him,  we  had  little  wherewith  to  sustain 
that  renown,  except  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  and  our 
seamen. 
The  British  nation  went  into  the  war  with  unequalled 


until  a  late  period  that  the  Czar,  would  give  way;  and  so 
they  refrained  from  making  adequate  preparations,  and 
from  showing  the  Czar  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and 
thus  drifted  into  the  ^dst  of  what  they  wished  to  avoid. 
Hence  it  was  that  they  went  to  war  with  the  largest 
military  power  in  the  world  on  the  basis  of  a  weak  peace 
establishment. 

The  army  in  1853  consisted  of  little  more  than  102,000 
men  for  the  service  of  the  British  empire,  exclusive  of 
India.  In  1854  ministers  proposed  and  carried,  in  Feb- 
ruary, an  augmentation  of  10,000,  bringing  up  the  total 
to  112,000.  These  men  they  had  to  obtain  by  enlist- 
ment, for  the  militia  then  was  young,  and  little  more 
than  a  paper  force.  It  was  not  embodied,  nor  had  the 
Government  power  to  embody  a  single  regiment ;  for 
the  militia  had  been  raised  to  resist  invasion  only,  so 
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unanitnity  and  determination.  Thoy  wcro  eager  to  close 
with  tlie  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias.     Before  the  dis- 
clo9uro  of  his  perfidy,  they  regarded  him  as  the  keystone 
of  the  despotic  system  on  the  Continent,  as  the  standing 
menace  to  European  liberty;  and  when  the  proofs  of  his 
perfidy  ^rero  placed  before  them  in  1854,  their  instinct  in 
favoar  of  fair-dealing  was  so  outraged  that  their  passions 
rose  to  the  pitch  of  hatred,  and  settled  down  into  a  grim 
nazpose  to  punish  and  restrain.  That,  after  the  month  of 
Jannary,    1854,  the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  shared 
these  sentiments,  is  now  unquestioned;  but  they  shared 
them  in   very  unequal  degrees.     Lord  Aberdeen  hated 
war,  because  of  the  suffering  it  inflicts  on  humanity  ; 
Mr,  G-ladstone  hated  war  for  the  same  reason,  and  be- 
cause it  is  80  expensive ;  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  leaned  to 
this  side.       The  whole  Cabinet  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity    a^d  justice  of  the  war,  but  the  majority  had 
indulged  vn.  a  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  a  strong  belief, 
17S  — New  ?niiE8. 


jealous  wore  the  Commons ;  and  Ministers,  before  they 
could  call  out  a  man,  except  for  the  annual  training, 
were  obliged  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Moreover, 
just  on  the  threshold  of  war,  so  rotten  was  the  system  of 
promotion  and  retirement,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  on  the  beet  mode 
of  enabling  the  Queen  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of 
officers  in  the  full  vigour  of  life.  Thus  Europe  was 
astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  a  great  power  remodelling 
its  military  system,  enlarging  it,  and  strengthening  it 
on  the  brink  of  a  conflict  with  the  vast  and  well-appointed 
armies  of  Russia.  For  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Minis- 
try of  War  must  be  separated  from  that  of  the  colonies; 
and  when  this  was  done,  no  minute  defining  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  new  department  was  framed;  so  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  left  the  colonies  for  the  new 
war  department,  had  to  grope  his  way  towards  the  vital 
work  he  had  undertaken  to  do.    The  Duke  was  a  man 
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of  some  hardihood,  and  great  energy  and  industry ;  but 
he  waa  new  to  the  business,  he  had  not  sufficient  weight 
in  the  Cabinet;  one  at  least  of  his  ooUeagues  envied  him 
the  place  he  filled ;  and  it  may  be  surmised  that,  with 
all  his  good  intentions,  Lord  Abertieen's  innate  repug- 
nance to  war  exercised,  unconsciously,  a  paralysing  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  Cabinet  A  more  vigorous  and 
decided  mind  at  the  head  of  the  executive  would  have 
begun  in  1853  to  make  those  preparations  which,  made 
then,  would  have  prevented  so  much  suffering  in  the 
winter  of  1854.  A  man  of  greater  weight  at  the  War 
Office  would,  even  in  1854,  have  been  able  to  impress 
his  colleagues  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pending conflict,  and  have  obtained  their  assent  to 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  made  with  a  distinct  per-^ 
ooption  of  all  that  was  required  to  enable  England  to 
carry  on  her  share  of  the  war  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  her  character  as  a 
great  power. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1853 
that  the  pulses  of  the  British  nation  beat  with  war- 
like fervour.  The  Government  doubted — at  least  the 
Aberdeen  section — ^whether  the  House  of  Commons  would 
sanction  the  policy  which  they  had  pursued.  There  was 
one  man  in  the  Cabinet  who  had  what  the  first  Napoleon 
called  "popular  fibre"  in  his  constitution,  but  he  was 
in  the  Home  Office.  Lord  Palmerston  tmderstood  the 
crisis  better  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  would,  in 
1853,  have  taken  means  to  back  up  his  diplomacy.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  a&aid  of  appearing  to  threaJten,  or  to  do 
anything  which  might  lay  him  open  to  the  factious 
charge  of  provoking  hostilities.  So  timid  were  the 
Qaveaaumt  that»  as  we  have  said,  they  allowed  1853  to 
slip  by  without  obtaining  power  to  embody  the  Tnilitia, 
except  ia  tbft  imprdbahle  «fBiit  of  an  iavaaioii;  and 
when  BitHwh— t  net,  thoy  oolj  aidced&r  an  additioii 
to  tk»  amy  of  10,0(10  xofin^  beeatta»  they  thought 
the  House  of  Commons  shoiild  sanction  their  policy 
before  they  brought  the  army,  even  on  paper,  up  to  a 
reasonable  strength.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  an  unwhole- 
some dread  of  war,  a  lingering  belief  that  peace  was 
still  probable,  and  a  misapprehension  of  the  character 
oftheCsar. 

Yet,  although  at  the  opening  of  the  session  it  was 
ncMuoi^Bst  tiiat  the  Ministry  had  nothing  to  fear  fiom  the 
Opposition  beyond  the  usual  oriticiam,  and  that,  as  a 
sot-off  against  this,  they  had  the  cordial  support  of  the 
people,  it  was  not.  until  March  that  they  asked  for 
15)000  more  men>  azidnot  mntil  May  that  they  demanded 
aa  additinnal  15,000,  and  obtained  the  ready  assent  to 
the  esabodizaent  of  the  militia,  and  power  to  accapt  the 
dfer  of  their  services  for  the  Mediterranean  and  colonial 
ganriaQBS*  But  this  was  too  late,  for  it  was  found  that 
ooly  boys  enlisted ;  and  although,  in  two  months,  so  far 
as  meee  drill  goes,  you  can  make  a  good  infantry  soldier, 
ia  two  months  a  boy  does  not  grow  into  a  man.  The 
Heuke  of  Newcastle  drew  off  from  the  colonies  every  man 
ho  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  formed  a  reserve,  which, 
in  June,  went  to  tha  East  under  Sir  George  Cathcart 
Ho  then  fbrmed  another  resenr^  by  abstracting  more 


regiments  from  the  colonies,  and  denuding  the  Medi- 
terranean fortresses  of  regular  troops.  This  second 
reserve  went  to  the  Crimea  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann.  Then  our  supplies  of  real  soldiers  were  quite 
exhausted.  "We  had  nothing  to  send  but  raw  youtiis, 
unfit  to  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign.  "We 
could  only  send  gristle,  instead  of  bone  and  sinew.  This 
was  the  consequence  of  not  augmenting  the  army  in 
1853.  Correctly  speaking,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
neglect  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  numerous  army  foe 
many  years. 

To  show  how  completely  the   nation  and  also  tlie 
Gk)vemment  were  in  error,,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  both  believed  they  had  sent  a  mighty  force  to  the 
East,  and  had  sufficient  moans  to  keep  it  up.    Lord 
Aberdeen  said,  at  a  public  meeting,  that  they  had  sent  to 
the  East  an  army  such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  nerer 
commanded;   and   Lord  Granville   affirmed   that  his 
hearers  would  look  upon  him  as  a  Munchausen,  if  he 
were  to  enumerate  all  the  equipments,  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  guns  sent  with  the  army.    While  the  British 
nation  were  prepared  to  give  any  amount  of  money,  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  pay  for  a  big  war  out  of  the  current  taxes  of  the 
year.  He  declared  he  would  not  resort,  until  compelled, 
to  the  system  of  loans.   He  found,  however,  that  a  large 
war  could  not  be  conducted  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
taxes.    Because  Pitt  had  raised  loans  recklessly,  that 
was  no  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  be  more 
provident    It  was  right  to  augment  the  taxes,  for  the 
warring  generation  ought  to  pay  its  share ;  but  the  war 
was  made  far  posterity  more  than  for  the  then  existing 
generation,  and  itivaa  right  that  they  should  share  the 
burden  also.    The  awret  thought  i^ch  dictated  this 
,  attempt  to  do  without  loans  waa  a  wish  to  disigost  the 
people  with  the  war.   Aa  if  a  national  passion,  anima- 
ting  all  classes,  and  resting  on  a  just  basis,  could  he 
diverted  from  its  aim  by  a  device  so  weak !  The  boldness 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  as  early  as  April,  18M, 
contemplated  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  and  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol,  stands    out  in  strong  contrast   to  the 
timidity  of  a  Cabinet  which  had  delayed  until  the  ete 
of  battle  to  put  in  order  its  machinery  for  managing  the 
War,  and  to  raise  adequate  reserves,  aivl  which,  when  at 
war,  proposed  to  carry  it  on  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
year.  But  this  lack  of  foresight  and  insight,  these  narrow 
views,  are  ohai^able  alike  against  the  people  and  the 
Government. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  people  waited  impatiently 
for  news  of  the  doings  of  their  fine  little  army.  They 
were  unprepared  for  the  consequences  of  actual  opera- 
tions. They  forgot  that  the  worst  foes  of  an  army  in  the 
field  are  not  the  bullets  and  steel,  of  their  opponents,  but 
the  sickness  which  results  from  exposmre,  fieitigae,  im- 
providence, and  a  poisonous  climate.  The  sick  in  the 
hospitals  always  outnumber  the  wounded,  as  the  wounded 
outnumber  the  killed  on  the  battle  field.  The  men 
went  down  by  scores  on  the  pestilential  shores  of 
Bulgaria,,  and  the  people  of  Bngland.  were  amazed  at 
this,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  carrying  on  war  ia 
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unhealthy  regions.    They  wore  eager  for  an  advance  on 
the  Danube,  but  an  advance  on  the  Danube  would  have 
tripled  the  number  of  sick.     Independently  of  those 
political  and  military  considerations  which  presented 
themselves  at  a  higher  point  of  view,  the  army  needed  a 
change  from  a  weary  inactivity  in  a  deadly  country  to 
action ;  and  when  the  Russians  retired  from  the  Danube, 
the  allies  were  ordered  to  the  Crimea.    The  people  of 
England  were  in  an  ecstasy,  and  daily  expected  to  hear 
of  the  Ml  of  Sebastopol.    The  battle  of  the  Alma  stimu- 
lated their  warlike  ardour;   the  flank  march  was  re- 
garded as  a  triumph ;  the  opening  of  the  trenches  was 
looked  on  as  the  threshold  of  victory.    Had  Sebastopol 
fallen  at  the  end  of  October,  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  would  have  been  overlooked.    But  Sebas- 
topol did  not  fall.     The  Czar,  by  a  display  of  unlooked- 
for  energy,  poured  his  legions  into  the  Crimea.    The 
allies  were  besieged.    Inkermann  followed  Balaclava, 
and  the  tempest  struck  its  blows  on  the  heels  of  Inker- 
mann. The  fine  army,  without  adequate  reserves,  was  a 
diminished  and  suffering  handful.     But  the  work  to  be 
done  increased  as  the  men  decreased.  Winter  was  before 
them.  Their  winter  clothing  clung  about  the  oozy  rocks 
of  Balaclava.    The  rains  broke  up  the  only  road.    There 
were  supplies,  but  they  could  not  get  them  without  a 
terrible  expenditure  of  strength.     The  expedition  had 
Med,  and  rio  provision  had  been  made,  we  will  not  say 
for  defeat,  but  for  frustration. 

The  people  of  England  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
anny,  and  of  the  fiulure  of  the  plan  to  take  SebastoiK)!, 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  waiting  for  news  of 
success.     They  heard  the  truth,  but  they  heard  a  vast 
deal  more  than  tlie  truth.     They  fell  into  a  state  of 
fierce  rage.     Every  calumny,  every  exaggeration,  every 
graphic  desoiription,  every  unfair  insinuation  was  eagerly 
swallowed  and  believed.    They  were  told  that  the  army 
was  reduced  to  8,000  men ;  that  the  general  was  a  com- 
pound of  imbecility  and  hard-heartedness ;    that   the 
staff  officers  were  ignorant,  incompetent,  reckless ;  that 
no  one  cared  for  the  troops;  that  the  men  were  starving; 
and  that  the  horses  were  even  reduced  to  the  consump- 
tion of  each  other's  manes  and  tails.  They  were  told  that 
want  of  foresight  and  sheer  blundering  had  prevented 
the  making  of  a  road  to  the  camp ;  that  labour  abounded, 
hut  that  General   Airey  would  not  send  for  it;  that 
shelter  conld  be  easily  procured  for  man  and  horse,  but 
that  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  get  it ;  that  pro- 
visions were  scarce,  because  Mr.  Commi8sary-G^eneral 
Rider  did  not  know  his  business ;  that  no  one  took  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  that  the  Government  had 
neither  provided  medicines,  nor  medical  comforts,  nor 
ambulances,  nor  proper  hospitals.     Every  day  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Ministry,  the  recall  of  Lord  Eaglan  and 
his  staff,   and  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Filder,  Admiral 
Boxer,  Captain  Christie,  and  the  medical  officers  was 
loudly  demanded.     Perhaps  the  climax  of  violence  was 
reached  when  the  Times  declared  that  "the  noblest  army 
Qver  sent  from  our  shores  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
grossest  mismanagement ;  ^  and  went  on  in  this  style : — 
'  Incompetency,  lethargy,  aristocratic  hauteur,  official 


indifference,  favour,  routine,  perverseness  and  stupidity, 
reign,  revel,  and  riot  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  in 
the  harbour  at  Balaclava,  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutcuri,  and 
how  much  nearer  home  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  .  . 
No  one  hears  or  sees  anything  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  .  .  .  The  young  gentlemen  of  the  staff  are 
devoid  of  experience,  without  much  sympathy  for 
the  distresses  of  such  inferior  beings  as  regimental 
officers  and  privates,  and  disposed  to  treat  the  gravest 
affairs  with  a  dangerous  nonchalance.^*  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  tirade  was  made  up  of  the 
grossest  misrepresentation;  but  we  are  far  from 
saying  the  presumptuous  writer  did  not  believe  his 
own  inventions :  and  the  people  of  England  took  him  at 
his  word. 

The  violence  of  national  feeling,  however,  had  not 
risen  quite  to  this  pitch,  when  Ministers  found  it  neces- 
sary to  summon  ParHament*,  that  they  might  obtain 
power  to  raise  a  Foreign  Legion,  and  power  to  accept 
the  offers  of  militia  regiments  to  do  garrison  dutj' 
abroad.  The  two  Houses  met  on  the  12th  of  December, 
and  sat  xmtil  the  23rd.  The  whole  jwhcy  of  the  war  was 
discussed  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea; 
but  although  the  Opposition,  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  tried  to  defeat  both  measures,  they  were  carried 
by  considerable  majorities.  The  speeches  deUvered 
during  this  short  session  served  to  herald  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  over  the  Government  in 
January. 

The  virulence  of  the  paper  war  at  home  increased 
during  the  recess.  Every  croaker  on  the  muddly  and 
half-frozen  plains  of  the  Crimea  sent  home  doleful  and 
indignant  accounts  of  his  sufferings.  Many  of  these 
terrible  stories  were  pure  inventions;  but  everjrthing, 
without  discrimination,  was  printed  and  believed.  The 
bulk  even  of  educated  men  were  at  that  time  far  moro 
ignorant  of  military  affairs  than  they  are  n«w;  and  igno- 
rance, when  joined  to  indignation  and  presumption,  is 
fruitful  in  suggestions  to  overcome  difficulties.  Many 
were  the  pieces  of  foolish  advice  tendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  next  to  a  genuine  desire  to  relieve  tho^ 
suffering  of  the  soldiers,  was  a  desire  to  punish  some- 
body. The  attacks  in  the  newspapers  became  more  fierco 
when  it  was  known  or  surmised  that  there  were  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  reeled  under  this  storm  of  pijblic 
censure ;  and  it  was  soon  manifest  that  when  Parlia- 
ment again  assembled  the  Ministers  would  be  driven 
from  power. 

Parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  January,  and  Loi-d 
Ellenborough,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  at  once 
put  hostile  notices  of  motion  on  the  paper.  Mr.  Roebuck 
proposed  an  inquiry,  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  into 
the  condition  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  departments  whose  duty  it  was  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  that  army.  Lord  Ellenborough  intended 
to  ask  for  returns  showing  the  number  of  the  force  sent 
out,  and  the  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  sick.  Lord 
Lyndhursfs  notice  of  motion  embodied  a  censure  on  the 
Government.  These  were  symptoms  of  the  exasperated 
state  of  pubHc  feeling.    More  than  this^^ere  was  a 
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statesman  wlio  flinclied  from  sliaring  -with  his  colleagues 
the  responsibilities  of  the  moment.  On  the  yery  day, 
the  25th,  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Eoebuck's 
motion,  it  became  known  that  Lord  John  Bussell  had 
resigned.  From  that  moment  the  fate  of  the  Ministry 
was  decided.  On  the  26th  Lord  John  stated  why  he  had 
abandoned  his  coUeaguos.  His  reasons  wero  two-fold: — 
First,  he  could  not  resist  Mr.  Boebuck's  motion  for 
inquiry,  because  it  was  notorious  that  the  condition  of 
the  acmy  in  the  Crimea  was  melancholy — ^nay,  horrible 
and  heartrending ;  but  he  failed  to  show  how  inquiry 
would  better  its  condition.  Noxt,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint, be  insinuated  that  he  had  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  management  of  tiie  war  department,  and  that 
his  suggested  reforms  had  not  been  adopted.  It  appeared 
that,  although  he  had  conourred  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  had,  in  November,  thai  ig, 
when  the  tide  seemed  flowing  against  the  allies,  thought 
that  there  should  be  a  strong  Minister  of  War,  and 
that  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  that  Minister.  To  this 
Lord  Aberdeen  demurred.  Lord  John  gave  up  his  point 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  dropped  the 
subject.  But  when  Mr.  Boebuck  made  his  motion,  he 
saw  the  danger  it  inv(dved,  and  ran  away.  Lonl 
Palmerston  very  properly  said  that  the  course  taken 
by  his  noble  friend  was  not  in  correspondence  with  the 
usual  practice  of  public  men.  *^  He  ought  to  have  given 
his  colleagues  the  option  of  considering  whether  they 
would  accept  his  views  or  lose  his  services.  .  Lord  J<^n 
had  attended  in  his  place  on  the  23rd ;  he  had  walked 
from  the  House  with  a  colleague,  giving  no  hint  of  his 
intention.  At  midnight  he  sent  a  note  tendering  his 
reaagnation.  *'In  speaking,"  said  Lord  Palmerston,  **of 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  he  tendered  his  resignatMm, 
the  precipitate  manner  in  which  he  announced  it,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  it  took  place,  I  must  say  I  think 
it  wos  unusual,  and  that  the  Grovemment  have  a  right 
to  say  that  they  were  not  justified  in  expecting  it."  The 
Otyvemment,  h^  added,  would  not  run  away  torn  Mr. 
Boebuck's  motion.  «  '^  It  would  be  diagraoeful  not  to 
meet  it  standing  in  the  position  which  we  :%.ow  occupy 
— ^minus  my  noble  friend."  ,  They  did  meet  it^  and  it 
was  carried  by  305  to  148.  '  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his 
eolleagues  immediately  resigned,  and,  ajs  it  was  justly 
and  shrewdly  said,  the  Duke  of  Newoastle  was  made 
the  *•  Byng  "  of  the  day.  The  sole  object  of  the  motion 
was  to  turn  out  the  Ministry,  and  that  object  was  accom- 
plished. The  public  demanded  a  victim,  and,  as  usual, 
one  wais  provided.  In  the  meantime  those  measures 
which  remedied  the  evils  in  the  Crimea  were  already  in 
operation,  and  the  committee  about  to  sit  became  a  com- 
mittee for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  for  the 
raking  together  of  materials  to  form  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Aberdeen 
Government.  It  was  absolutely  powerless  to  do  a.  single 
act  for  the  betting  of  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  or 
promoting  the  suoceas  of  our  arms. 

Lord  John  Bossell^s  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  a  blot 
upon  a  vary  bright  esoutdfteon.  Hehad  all  along  bean 
jealcms  of  the  Bttke  of  Newcastle.    He  had,  and  it  was  a 


right  thing  to  do,  forced  on  a  division  of  the  MizusiziQiof 
War  and  the  Colonies,   but  he  had  done  se  withottt 
providing  a  d^nite  plan  for  the  conduct  of.  the  new 
department*    When  the  Cabinet  determined  to  divide 
the  two  secretaryships,  ha  was  annoyed  that  the  Dakdof 
Newcastle  selected  the  post  of  dxuiger — ^the  war  depart- 
ment.   He  had  actually  thougat  of  occupying  it  hm« 
self!  thus  justifying  the   Yimous    remark   of  Sidoe; 
Smith,  that  Lord  John  would  not  hesitate  to  takatb^ 
command  of  a  Channel  fi^t.     When  the  Dake  ww 
seated,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  colleagues,  Lord  John 
pursued  him  with  foolish  criticisms,  which  wereimmft* 
diately  disposed  of  as  they  deserved.    When  all  seomi^ 
to  be  goiog  well.  Lord  John  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, ''  You  have  dixaaall  that  ooull  be.dAne»  «id  I 
am  sanguine  of  sucobsi."    Wiien  calamdtj  began  to  £^ 
upon  the  army,  Lord  John  revived  the  old  exploded 
criticisms,  and  wiflh«d  to  substitute  Lord  PalmaEstonfix 
the  Duke.     Bat  the  whole  Cabinet  dissaatad.     Lord 
John  retained  his  opinion,  and  intaad^d  to  inmst  upeik 
it;  but  before  Pajdiamient  met  in  December,  ha  told 
Lord  Aberdeen  that,  having  consulted  bis  &ianda,hehai 
changed  his  views,  and  no  longer  wished  to  oust  the 
Dttko  from  his  office.    From  that  tima  to  the  laoatiag  of 
Parliameat  in  January,  he  gave  no  fli|pi.     But  public 
opinion  was  loud  and  fierce,  and  Lord  John  oould  not 
bear  its  anger;  and  in  the  dead,  of  th^  night,  fisom  his 
domestic   hearth,    he   wrote   the    hxuxied    and  hmi 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  fly   from  a.  sinking 
ship. 

The  Aberdeen  Ministry  did  many  good  things,  but  it 
was  ill-constructed  to  carry  on  a  w»r*  Ap4urt  from  inex- 
jperience,  which  any  Ministry  that  could   iMive  beea 
formed  in  1853  musihave  laboured  undyer^  it  possesmd 
a  chief  who  oould  not  put.  sufficient  heart  ix^  the  busi- 
ness; audit  was  compounded  of  men>  alile  for  dMaa8ti& 
administration  in  time  of  peace,  but   not  rough.  an4 
ready  enough^  not  hard  enough  for  tke  rude  work  of 
wair.    The  two  pArties  in  the  Cabinet,  th.e  Whigs  ead 
Peelitee,  did  not  blend  well  together;  and  ni&xx  much  in- 
ferior, but  united^  and  almost  passioiuttely  in  eam^ 
would  have  done  better.   The  machine  they  h»d  to  woik 
with  was  imperfect,  the  system  th^  had  to  work  thzoui^ 
was  devised  not  to  secure  efficiency,  bui  eeonooody ;  an^ 
they  did  not  expand  and  complete  the  first,  oat  alter  Mtd 
iuvigorate  the  second,  sufficiently  early  to  inatigaie  ^ 
efibcts  of  a  military  failure.    With  the   jzi^cms  at  their 
disposal  in  1854,  with  the  ideas  thezx  prevaildng  on  aU 
sides  respecting  fleets  and  armies,  it  ia  not  likely  that 
any  ministry  would  have  been  more  suooessfuL    Por»  i^ 
should  never  be  forgotten  that,  so  far  as  the  suffering.iA 
the  Crimea  wm  concerned,  it  would  liave  been  potabb 
to  lessen  it  only  on  two  conditions :   that  th^e  pofisibilify 
of  the  failure  of  the  original  plan  should  haTe  heentaben 
into  account;  and  that  England,  like  France,  oould  have 
placed  20,000  fre^  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  adequi^ta 
iaransport,  towards  the  end  of  October.      3ut  to  do  that 
the  army  should  have  been  increased  by  50,000  men* 
not  in  the  spring  of  18o4,  but  in  thm  suxmnor  of  1S53. 
The  suffering  that  occurred  out  of  tixe  Crimea  could  have 
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been  amd  should  have  been  prevented ;  but  to  that  point 
tre  ehalL  recur  elsewhere. 

^Riere  were  some  difficulties  in  forming  a  new  Ministry. 
The  Queen   sent  for  Lord   Derby;    he  accepted  Her 
Miyosty's   connnission  to    frame  a  Cabinet,   and   ho 
invited  the  co-operation  of  Ijord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Ghid- 
stone,  and  Mr.   Sidney  Herbert — the  very  Ministers 
whom  his  party  had  just  censured !  They  doclined ;  and 
as  Lord  Derby,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Mr.  Diflraeli, 
would  not  venture  without  them,  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mission.    As  the  contingent  led  into  the  opposition 
ranks  by  Lord  John  formed  part  of  the  majority,  Her 
Majesty  commanded  him  to  form  a  Cabinet.    But  he 
could  get  no  one  to  back  him  under  tho  oironmBtances, 
and  then  Her  Majesty  called  in  Lord  Palmerston.    But 
few  days  had  elapsed  since  he  and  others  had  fellen 
under  a  vote  of  censure.     Yet  he  now  was  able  to  con- 
struct a  new  Ministry  out  of  old  materials.     Lord  Aber- 
deen, Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of 
course,  could  not  well  form  part  <^  the  new  Cabinet. 
Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen ;  Lord  Pan- 
imire  replaced  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  Earl  Granville 
succeeded  Lord  John  as  President  of  the  Council ;  and 
Lord  Canning  obtained  a  s^it  in  the  Cabinet.    These 
were  the  only  material  changes.    It  was  understood  that 
flie  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet  should  be  ihe  poHcy  of  the 
old  one.     So  that  nothing  was  gained  except  the  exdu- 
sien  of  two  men  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  and  the  self- 
exclusion  of  a  third.    This  Government,  however,  lasted 
only  a  few  days.     Lord  Palmerston  declared  that  he 
was  still  opposed  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  inefficient  ibr  its  purpose.    The  Govern- 
ment, h©  said,  had  already  begun  the  needed  reforms 
— ^had  re-naodelled  the  War  Department,  established  a 
transport  board  at  the  Admiralty,  and  were  about  to 
send  commissioners  to  the  Crimea  and  re-organise  the 
medical  department  at  home.     But  Mr.  Roebuck  in- 
sifited  on  appointing  his  committee ;  and  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston was  not  willing  to  run  counter  to  the  desire  of 
the  public,  which  found  expression  in  Mr.  Roebuck's 
motion,  and  would  no  longer  resist  tho  appointment  of 
tho  ootmmttee,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Cardwell,  and  Sir  James  Graham  resigned.     80  the 
oommittoe  was  appointed,  and  Lord  Palmerston  formed 
a  frefih  Ministry. 

TbB  novr  members  were  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  Chonoellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Lord  John 
Rossell,  Colonial  Secretary ;  Mr.  Yemen  Smith,  India 
Board;  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  (^bmoelbr  of  the 
Duchy  of  Xtfuicaster ;  while  Sir  Ch&urles  Wood,  quitting 
the  India  Board,  beo^e  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  liord  CorHiBle  went  to  Ireland  in  the  room  of  Lord 
St  Germans.  The  object  of  the  original  movers  in  this 
bosiness  bad.  now  been  aocomplished :  the  Peelites  had 
been  driren.  oat  of  the  Gk>vemmont  altogether.  So 
mudi  c^  tbo  tame  history  of  England  it  seemed  need- 
ftd  to  intpodtice  here.  We  must  now  retom  to  the 
Orimaa,  and  endeavour  to  describe  what  really  hap- 
pened tbere,  and  show  how  far  the  popular  outcry  was 
justified. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

SUteof  the  Army  a^M^)— P«>*— CHothtog— Sheltei^fuel— OroirtBaftcts 
—No  B4MU),  and  irhy-^aauffloieiit  Transport,  and  vdiy— Faituro  of 
Commissariat— Statistics  of  Sickness— Painful  State  of  tho  UospUals— 
Failure  of  Medical  Department^How  tho  pooplo  were  enra^d— Gross 
Bxaoseratlons— Tho  Sebattopollxiqalry— Its  Character— Suflhrings  of 
(hoFreoch. 

The  state  of  the  army  in  the  Orimea  after  jflie  battle  of 
Inkermann  was  most  painftd.    The  troops  had  to  pre- 
serve their  own  existenoe,  and  to  defend  the  ground  they 
occupied  in  the  face  of  a  watchful  enemy.    Thwr  base  of 
operations,  their  source  of  supply,  was  Balaclava ;  and 
the  road,  or,  rather  track,  from  that  place  to  the  camp 
was  a  mere  quagmire.    As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
numbers  of  the  army  were  inadequate  to  the  work  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  the  suflfering  they  endured  arose 
in  a  great  part  from  that  cause,  but  not  entirely.    The 
men  were  not  "  starved,"  as  stated  at  the  time.    Up  to 
the  middle  of  November  no  army  had  ever  been  bettei- 
fed.    The  rations  were  large  and  varied,  and  the  troops 
received  them  just  as  regularly  as  if  they  had  been  at 
home.    After  November,  parts  of  the  extra  rations  were 
not  always  delivered ;  but  not  a  day  passed  on  which  tho 
men  did  not  obtain  a  good  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.     The  ration   allowed  in.  the  Orimea  was  nearly 
double  that  allowed  at  home.    It  consisted  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  meat,  one  poxmd  and  a  third  of  biscuit,  a 
gill  of  rum,  an  ounce  of  cofl^,  and  an  ounce  and  one- 
third  of  sugar.     Did  the  troops  g^  all  this  regularly  ? 
No.      There  woro  days  when  the  rum  fell  short — days 
when  whole  rations  of  sugar  were  not  to  be  had — d&ys 
when  half  rations  of  meat  only  were  served  out — days 
when  the  supply  of  biscuit  was  deficient.     But,  with 
the  exception  that  on  one  day  the  4th  Division  and  one 
regiment  'got  no  meat,  and  that  on  one  day  the  Light 
Division  had  a  quarter  ration,  every  soldier  ir  the  camp 
got  daily,  cU  least,  a  ration  of  meat  equal  to  that  ho 
would  have  received  in  England — namely,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound.    In  general,  however,  .the  troops  got 
their  fall  rations,  and  there  is  no  foundation  fer  the 
assertion  that  they  were  "starved."  But  then  it  -was  said 
they  were  not  clothed.    Now,  although  the  Government 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  army  would  winter  in  the 
Crimea,  they  did,  in  the  summer,   make  provision  for 
supplying  that  army  which  must  winter  somewhere 
with  winter  clothing.   The  requisitions  were  made  upon 
proper  departments  as  early  as  July.  T3ie  ships  freighted 
therewith  sailed  from  England  in  October,  and  of  these 
the  Prince  only  was  lost.     When  the  news   of  that 
calamity  arrived  in  England,  while  LordBaglan  had  sent 
to  Constantinople  for  warm  clothing,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle issued  fresh  orders  at  home,  and  saw  that  they 
were  executed.    There  never  was  a  time  after  the  end  of 
November  when  there  was  not  more  warm  clothing  at 
Baladava  than  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  army 
could  carry  to  the  front.    In  the  same  way  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  shelter.    The  troops,  when  covered,  were 
covered  only  by  single  canvas,  except  in  some  rare  in- 
stances where  old  campaigners  had  made  themselves 
imperfect  huts  out  of  etones  and  branches  of  trees.    But 
from  the  end  of  November  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
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wood  at  Balaclaya.  It  was  the  same  with  fuel.  There 
was  always  charcoal  to  be  had  at  Baladaya  by  those  who 
could  fetdi  it.  Moreorer,  there  were  enormous  magazines 
of  proyisions,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  at  Constantinople. 
Nor  were  forage  and  chopped  straw  ever  deficient;  and 
oven  the  supply  of  hay,  which  had  to  be  sent  all  the  way 
from  England,  was  only  interrupted  for  a  short  time.  So 
that  the  supplies  of  tiiese  essentials — ^food,  clothing, 
shelter,  fuel,  forage— were  duly  provided  for  the  army. 
Private  benevolence  had  come  in  to  supplement  public 
exertion ;  and  Balaclava,  in  the  winter,  was  choked  up 
with  luxuries  an^  essentials. 

But  there  were  two  things  which  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  these  were  also  essentials.  No  road  had  been 
provided ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  road,  no  transport  able 
to  overcome  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  transit 
fi'om  Balaclava  to  the  camp  had  been  collected.  Here 
were  the  sources  of  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and 
loss  endured  by  the  army. 

What  was  called  the  road  was  a  mere  track  across  the 
open  country.    "While  the  fine  weather  lasted,  it  was 
hard  and  sound.    "When  the  rain  foil  continuously,  it 
broke  up;  that  is,  became  a  strip  of  deep  mud,  varied  by 
deep  holes  full  of  water,  impassable  to  carts  and  wagons, 
passable  only  by  men  and  horses  with  great  labour  and 
fatigue.     But  why  not  repair  it  ?     The  thing  was  tried, 
and  failed.    Turks  were  employed  to  mend  this  road, 
but  they  could  not  do  it.    The  truth  is  that  the  road  re- 
quired to  be  made;  that  is,  built  upon  a  good  foundation, 
and  kept  in  order  by  constant  attention.    Why  was  this 
not  done  ?    For  a  plain  and  suffici^it  reason.     It  is 
usual  for  an  army  to  find  its  own  labourers.    An. army 
makes  its  own  roads,  builds  its  own  biidges,  erect  its 
own  batteries,  constructs  its  own  depots.    The  army  in 
the  Crimea  was  too  weak  to  make  a  road  from  Balaclava 
to  the  front.  The  French  made  their  own  roads,  because 
the  numbers  of  the  French  army  were  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  to  be  done.     Before  the  beginning  of 
November  a  road  was  not  made,    because   the  whole 
strength  of  the  army  was  required  to  carry  on  the  works 
of  the  siege  and  cover  those  works ;  that  is,  guard  the  base 
pf  operations  and  defend  the  position  on  the  plateau. 
After  November,  when  the  numbers  were  diminished  by 
disease  and  battle,  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  was 
required  to  do  the  same  work;  and  the  proportion  of 
men  to  work  was  so  adverse  to  the  men,  that  one  had  to 
do  the  work  of  three.  Hired  labour  could  not  be  obtained, 
even  to  help  the  coromissariat.    The  troops  could  not  bo 
spared  from  the  trenches.    The  officers  commanding  the 
divisions  were  imanimously  of  opinion  **  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  make  the  road,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  the 
military  operations  in  which  the  army  was  engaged.** 
Therefore  the  option  was — abandon  the  object  for  which 
the  army  had  landed  in  the  Crimea  to  accomplish,  or 
make  a  road  which  would  have  been  useless,  because  the 
end  it  was  to  serve  would  have  been  sacrificed.    No  im- 
partial mind  can  survey  the  military  position  in  the 
winter  of  1854-5,  without  coming  to  the  sti^ongest  con- 
clusion that  the  choice  before  Lord  Baglan  was  to  get  on 


without  a  made  road,  or  abandon  the  Crimea  altogether; 
and  had  he  chosen  to  desert  his  allies  and  fly  from  tlio 
Crimea,  not  only  would  he  have  plimged  the  army  into 
a  catastrophe  worse  than  that  which  befell  it,  but  he 
would  have  disgraced  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  his 
country.  Therefore  Ihe  was  bound  by  every  considera- 
tion, at  whatever  cost,  to  maintain  his  position ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sacrifices  made  must  be  regarded  as 
sacrifices  made  to  an  inevitable  military  exigency.  The 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  was  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  war.  And  he  was  not  found  wanting  in 
the  resolution  required  to  meet  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  horrors  of  the  winter 
could  only  be  mitigated  by  an  ample  supply  of  mules  and 
horses.    By  the  breaking  up  of  the  road,  the  land  trans- 
port at  tho  disposal  of  Commissary-Q^neral  Filder  was 
reduced  to  one-sixth;   for  whereas  a  horse  and   c^rt 
could  transport  six  hundred  pounds  weight  to  the  front, 
a  horse  alone  could  only  carry  two  hundred  pounds.    It 
follows  that  the  supplies  could  only  be  maintained  by 
extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  animals,  or  by  an  extra 
number  of  animals.    At  a  critical  moment,  when  he 
wanted  more  horse  power,  Mr.  Filder  sent  a  steamer  to 
fetch  animals  from  his  dep6fc ;  but,  by  some  cause  un- 
explained, the  steamer  was  detained  at  Constantinople 
for  three  weeks.  Then,  although  there  was  a  large  park 
of  ponies  and  horses  on  the  Bosphorus,  they  not  being 
forthcoming,  the  valuable  chargers  of  the  cayalry,  and 
even  the  teams  of  the  artillery  and  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  officers,  were  put  in  requisition.   Still  all  this  was 
not  enough.     The  horses,   from  hard  usage    by  their 
drivers  and  keepers,  from  overwork  and  exposure,  fron* 
neglect  to  feed  them,  although  forage  was  at  band,  died 
by  scores.    The  diivers,  imported  from  Turkey,  die^ 
deserted,  refused  to  work :  they  could   not   stand  tho 
exposure  and  fatigue.  The  consequence  was  that,  during 
ihe  most  critical  period,  there  was  never  more  transport 
than  was  sufficient  to  feed  the  troops  irregpilarly  and 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  to  keep  the  men  and  guns 
supplied  with  the  minimum  of  ammunition  consistent 
with  safety.    The  burden  of  responsibility,  the  amoimt 
of  work  required  from  the  commissariat,  was  too  lieavy 
and  too  vast  for  a  body  so  imperfectly  organised  and  so 
undermanned.  The  harbour  of  Balaclava  was  too  small, 
its  shores  too  confined,  for  the  service  demanded  at  an 
emergency.    Months  of  labour  were  required  to  make  it 
suitable.    But  making  every  allowance — and  the  excep- 
tional position  of  the  commissariat,  with  large  extra 
labours  imposed  upon,  it  reqiiires  in  justice  larg^  allow- 
ance— it  is  plain  that,  from  some  cause    never    fully 
explained,  the  commissariat  failed^to  import  and  keep  iu 
tho  Crimea  a  supply  of  transport  adequate  to  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  of  the  army.    ^Wlien  tlio  perilous 
position  of  the   army  dawned   upon    tbem.    Ministers 
thought  of  an  Army  "Works  Corps,  employed  Messrs. 
Peto  &  Co.,  to  make  a  railway,  and  instructed  Colonel 
M'Murdo  to  raise  a  Land  Transport  Corps.     But  thai  it 
was  too  late.    So  we  come  round  again   to  the  original 
sources — not  of  ail  the  suffering,  for  war  and  suffering 
are  inseparable — ^but  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  suffering 
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endured  by  the  araiy  in  the  Crimea — ^namely,  inadequate 
and  unorganised  military  establishments;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  unprovided  state  rests  not  upon  one 
Government  alone,  but  upon  all  Governments  since  1830, 
and  not  upon  all  Governments  only,  but  also  upon  the 
nation.  The  French  were  not  in  this  case.  While  we 
had  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  while  we  had  secured 
and  strengthened  the  broad  bases  of  our  liberties,  they 
had  cultivated  the  arts  and  perfected  the  machinery  of 
war,  and  had  lost  their  liberties.  In  the  depth  of  ihe 
gloom  of  December,  1854,  the  French  Emperor  could 
tell  his  servile  Assembly,  and  through  them,  Europe, 
that  he  had  an  army  of  581,000  men  and  113,000  hoiwes, 
and  from  these  masses  he  could  keep  his  foroe  in  the 
Crimea  well  supplied  with  reinforcements  by  tiie  aid  of 
British  shipping.  No  one  would  barter  liberty  for 
French  military  perfection;  but  a  wise  people  wo(uld 
make  liberty  quite  compatible  with  the  manrtenanoe  «f 
an  army  effective  in  all  its  departments,  however  small 
it  might  be. 

Had  there  been  a  good  road  from  Balaclava  to  the 
camp — ^had  there  been  plenty  of  tran^Kjrt,  plenty  of 
clothing,  plenty  of  shelter,  plenty  of  fuel — ^the  sdEferin^ 
of  the  army  from  hard  work  and  ejipasare  would  have 
been  very  great ;  for  war  is  not  a  condition  of  existence 
conducive  to  health  and  lorig  life,  even  und«r  the  most 
favourable  circumstances ;  and  when  WKr  is  carried  im 
through  the  winter,  when  the  form  of  tiiat  war  is  a  si^e, 
when  the  army  carrying  cm  &e  siege  is  itself  besieged  by 
the  enemy,  and  restiicted  to  one  narrow  pass  leading  to 
the  little  bay  for  all  its  sii|iplies,  for  everything  to  keep 
it  alive  except  water,  the  ordinary  miMnes  void  kixd- 
ships  of  war  became  intenge,  and  terrible,  and  dedtmotive. 
So  it  was  in  the  Crimea.  Scantily  dodied,  irrag«l*riy 
fed,  existing,  when  on  duty,  in  &e  mud  and  water  of  the 
trenches,  sleeping,  yrkma.  they  returned  to  their  toirts,  in 
wet  clothes  on  a  wet  floor,  improvident  of  the  Httie 
means  within  their  resich  which  would  have  lessened 
their  sufferings,  none  but  the  most  xrai  constitdiijoas 
could  endure  this  and  live.  Our  brave,  obstinate,  baidy 
soldiers  are  like  children  in  all  that  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  their  regular  duties,  and  many  perished  beo«Me 
they  were  ignorant  aad  reckless.  But  the  balk  of  ^e 
sickness  and  mortality  was  eaused  by  overwork  and 
exposure,  necessarily  consequent  apon  isbe  discharge  of 
their  duty.  A  few  figures  will  suggest  better  than  pages 
of  writing  how  much  this  army  suffered.  On  the  l«t  of 
October — ^that  is,  just  after  the  arrival  of  tiie  army  before 
Sebastopol — the  number  of  men  and  officers  in  a  state  fit 
for  duty  was  23,000;  and  the  number  sick,  inclmto^ 
the  wounded,  was  6,713.  On  the  8rd  of  November  Hie 
number  fit  for  duty  Itod  fallen  to  22,343,  the  number  of 
sick  had  increased  to  7,116.  Then  came  the  battle  of 
Inkermann.  On  the  14th  of  November  the  effeotivB 
force  was  20,780,  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded 
8,366.  The  force  of  **  bayonets'* — that  is,  inivates  and 
corporals  of  infantry,  **  rank  and  file,"  as  the  technical 
term  is— had  fallen  to  14,874 ;  and  it  is  on  the  bayonets 
that  a  Quartermaster-General  relies  for  his  working  and 
fatigue  parties.     But   now   reinforcements    began    to 


trickle  in.     Troops  to  the  number  of  3,480  men  arrived. 
Yet  80  severe  was  the  pressure,  oven  in  the  middle  of 
November,  that  this  augmentation  only  raised  the  effec- 
tive force  from  20,780  to  22,825.  The  next  item  explains 
this.     The  roll  of  sick  had  risen  from  8,366  to  9,170,  an 
increase  of  804  in  one  week.    A  week  later,  on  the  30tli 
of  November,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcements,  the  effec- 
tive force  had  fallen  to  21,895 ;  the  sick  had  increasecl  to 
10,095,  although  640  men  had  landed  in  the  interval. 
Let  us  pass  over  a  month — a  month  in  which  nearly 
5,000  men  landed  at  Balaclava.     What  do  wo  find? 
Tlwit  on  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  the  effective  force 
stands  «t  only  21,973,  or  78  more  than  it  stood  on  the 
30tii  of  November ;  while  the  ntnnber  of  sick  had  in- 
crwsed  to  13,91 5.  A  fortmg^  later,  and  the  effective  force 
was  20,444 ;  the  eick  16,1T6 ;  while  the  force  of  bayonets 
was  actually  fewer  by  36  tivam  it  was  on  the  14th  of 
NoveBoaber,  before  any  of  ibe  10,(M  reinforoemettts  had 
arrived.    Nor  must  it  befoi^tton  that  all  this  time  the 
dead  were  being  buried,  woM.  tiie  oonvaleBoents  were 
returning  to  duty,  and  going  «smin  into  the  hospdtaL 
l^ese'tij^tfoa^ie  the  measure  of  the  tmspeak&ble  suffer- 
ings of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  tho  main  Bad  unav^jid- 
able  oauaes  of  whioii  we  have  described. 

But  thMe  figures  do  not  convey  a  AiU  idea  of  the 
agonies  of  that  winter  campaign,  exoept  to  Itiose  gifted 
wifti  a  lively  imagination.    It  was  tho  traitment  of  tho 
sick  and  wouudgd,  both  in  oaod  out  of  the  Crimea,  that 
occasioned  tbie  w^Mst  of  tiime  agonies.     The  medical 
depef^tevit  tittorly  broke  down  imdor  the  budAn  tiirow^x 
npon  it.    AUiMR^'BinQre  medknd  men  taoA  vwre  medi- 
<Au&8  and  nmAiosl  oeaforts  were  sent  oitt  to  the  East 
^Ihbi  mer  w«te  supplied  to  a  iaMe<sf>similar«te«agih; 
y«t,  in  conseqmnee  of  wMitef  ftiressht,  want  of  fkoolty, 
wantof  ^admifiirtnttiveidiill,  tiie  msdidnes  and  nmiical 
comforts  were  vo  baAy  exrai^gvd  and  distribuMl,  that, 
eq)eciatih^  in  tke  Qtimea,  tiiey  were  not  «t  teed  when 
mostroquMd.  ^Ehe  etote  of  the  hospitals  tot  Goottni  was 
t^firiStlldiKgtiHrf;  TOueedthepublioindigBatiMi.    "The 
Goveonxment,  limiig  ttiiled  to  mgwaie  a  miMattiiMS 
eovps,  had  iwouiiie  to  Mis3lli8htin|;iAe4md  ammber 
of  trained  wGtrses  «dleoted  by  her,  «nd  MtttthMa  to  the 
Hmt;  andtiieM;g!ite«tpcot«ei&'&edix%:atQrryofthe 
winter  of  lSd4-5  tsttEfet  ef  l^kveotte  Nightingale  bring- 
ing order  ottt  of  diaos,  aBdt8ndutgthe8ick«ttft'W0fimded 
•oldters  of  fti^hmd,  in  those  teveff  hosfnltals  on  t^e 
Asitftic  shore  of  :fl»  BaapheiiiMj.     &Kt  was  the  work  of 
the  Gfovemment.    Tbe  pMm  foeimg  shorwed  itself  in 
aactt^ierform.  SirBobert  Peol  proposed  ^enuso  £10,000 
'for  supplying  tiie  «i<&  iffilk  comforts,  te  be  called  the 
T^fcHM  SHoind,  «atfd:pat  4own  £200  towards  it ;  and  in  a 
-#9W  leys  tlie  wiMle  JmimaA  demuuM  hmd    reached 
Pfeintiag  fiene  %u«e.    !£3ii«e  genHstten  :wero  sent  to 
s«p«eint«ad  the  ei^endftare,  and  it  is  te  iOss  Nightin- 
gale, fismcipaliy,  8«L  to  these  private  persons,  that  we 
are  bound  to  attribute  the  alleviation  of  the  sad  state  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  at  Scutari  in  tiie  winter  of  1854-5. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Government  had  been  kept  in  tho 
dark  as  to  the  condition  of  the  hospitals.    Sjiowing  that 
amply  sufficient  supplies  had  been  sent  to  t^e  Bust,  they 
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^exejQomlQmidedwbeiiihej  hoard  thatnoi  oomfortsoiily, 
bat  aefbaaltteceesiud^  were  waxiliQg,  Wiiou  weloolc 
into  the  fSeu^ts,  iti»  owoifiostt  that  tho  inedical  departmeat 
ia  the  East  had.  Bot  hMA  well  orgfouMd  on  ascald  eruf- 
^uently  lacge^  and  that  it  had  not  b^ea  goYeiTied  by  men 
of  eixeigy>  foreatght*  ajid  deciBion.  Henoe  the  horrible 
cQDditioK  of  the  teut-ho^pitala  ia  the  Crimea,  aod  the 
yarious  hospitals  on  theiBosphonLSr  It  is  iii^K>98ible  to 
exonerate  the  Goycorwoent  from,  cenmue,  bat  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  see  the  evil  inflnenoe  of  a 
system  adapted  to  a^stata  of  peaoe  suddenly  applied  to  a 
state  of  yoar.  By.  skxw  de^eea  all  the  hospitals  were 
improved,  and  finally  broog^t  up  to  a  state  of  high 
offiioieBfiy;  but  ia  the  meantime  thousandahad  died,  and 
hundrjdds  had  become  peimanentinTalids;  and  it  ia  this 
loss  of  life  which  ia  the  heaviesi  charge  whiioh  liea  at  the 
door  of  the  Aberdeen  administration. 

It  was  right  and  ja9i  thai  the  people  of JBngland  should 

demand  from  their  Mrai^ra  a  stem  aocountcf  the  pri- 

yationa  and  oruel  losses  inflicted  on  theix  army.  But,  in 

tha  pioeess  of  maJkii^  them:  awAre  of  th&  truth,  their 

pasaionu^  were  inflamed    l^  ccuustant.  and  shameless. 

reiter^ttions.  of  wihat  was  falsei     Thoae  who  fed  their 

passions  .nntil  they  damanded^  not  only  a  remedy,  but 

yengeamce,  made  no  sort  of  aUowance  for  the  real  difiElcuI- 

ties  of  the  posiUen^  and  nene  whatever  for  the  fact  thai; 

the  military  force  ^op^^ting  in  tha  0rimea.wa8  composed 

of  the  soldiera  of  thie^  nations  and  under  two  com* 

mand£u    The  obstinate  xesist^iWM^  of  the  Bussian  was  not 

regarded  a^  one  of  thacaoAes  of  the  strait  And.  peril  in 

whidi  the  allies  found.  thamselye8»  sjor  were  any  one.  of 

the  yery  unnsual  circumstanoee  ajttepading  the  campaign 

taken  iato,  consideration.  But  the  chief  stimulants  were 

tha  dir^ot  falsehoods  so.  industnousLy  repeated.  Imagine 

the  mg^  of  the.peojde  when  they-  were  told  that  Lord 

Eag^azL  ney^  stirrad  out  of  hie  house ;  whan  he  was 

daooanoed  as  tha  inviaible  genaraL     People  pictuired  to 

themselvee  the  fdrlom,  zain-dresidhed^  wind-awept,  cheer- 

lesa  oamf^  strewn  with,  dying,  soldiens  i  and  then  ihey 

pictttised  to  themselyaa  thaoommander  o£  those  soldiers, 

snu^^.  ensoonfied  in  a^  oonxfortable  room*  beside  a,  blas- 

ingfii»,  yvritinga^  a  desk,  And^juroyidinghe  wrote  enpugh, 

JadiffiBmn  t  to  all  etoa  besidd>   It  jaftske&one  blush  to  think 

this  £ible  was  belieyed.    Lord  BagLan  had  a  carriage  in 

tha  CxizzMa;  he  neyer  used  ifc»  but  it  was  always  at  the 

fliapoaal  of  sick  offioars.  Bitter  were  the  <MHn|daints  that 

ha  had  taken  poeseseion*  for  himself  of  the  best  house  in 

BalaHava.    He.had  taken  possession  of  a,  house,  but  not. 

£ar  himaialfi    Afr-  Eildar  had  rooms  there,  and  it  was 

alwny«apan  to  officers  who  were  ilL  Lord  Baghm  had  one 

dafac^  .which  marred  his:efficiency— he  was  too  lenieht, 

ha  xnAd)^  too  moch  allowance  for  the  shortooming^  of 

othnKB*  Bui  he  waa  not.  haughty,  nor  was  heindi£Eerent, 

nac  iuaproyident,  nor  idle,  nor  eelflsh.    Hardly  a  day 

rasaad  that  he  did-  not  rida  through  the  camp  or  yisit 

Balaclava;  and  hia  soW  thought,  nevt  to  the  honour  of 

Kn(tfaiid»  "waa  for  the  w^J&tre  of  theamiy*  He  sustained 

Urnik  honaar.    Neither  he  nor  the  soldiers  murmured. 

Ha  aaTOET  defended  himfle3f»  and  prehably  that.only  in* 

flazoed  tha  pastifma  of  his.  detractors^.  Sut  the  people  of 


tEngJand  only  knew  what  they  were  told ;  and  amid  much 
that  was  true^and  as  painful  as  it  was  true,  they  were 
told  shameful  falsehoods  day  after  day.  The  authantio 
details  of  the  privations  endured  by  the  troops  were 
horrible  and  heartrending;  but  the  sting  upended  to 
these  details  lay  in  the  accosationa,  and  they  were  totally 
groundless^  that  the  commander  and  his  steUf,  indifferent 
to  the  hard  faie.of  the  troops^  took  no  measures  to 
relieye  them,  A  few  instances  of  the  stories  current  and 
credited  will  show  why  it  waa  people  of  all  classes  were 
wrought  up  to  a  stata  of  a^ny  and  fury. 

It  was  commonly^  belieyed  that  the  troops  were 
absolutely  without  food,  because,  nobody  oared  to  pro- 
yide  them  with  rations.  It  waa.  belieyed  they  were 
without  clothing  and  shelter,  because  the  Gbyemment 
at  home  had  neglected  to  order  and  forward  supplies,  and 
because  the  comoussanatand  Lord  Baglan  took  no  steps 
tQ  procure  fbpd*  and  shelter,  and  forage  fix)m  Turkey. 
It  waa  belieyed  aj&.one  time  that  half  the  English  army 
was  clothed  in  French  greatcoats.  It  was  belieyed  that 
Mr.  Filder  was  dependent  upon  the  French  for  forage-* 
he  was  said  to  have  borrowed  thirty  days*  supply,  be- 
cause he  did  bon^w  fifty  tons  of  chopped  strnw,  as  a 
measure  of  preicaution,  after  the  hurricane  of  Noyember 
14th.  It  was.  grayely  asserted,  and  the  assertion  still 
remains  on  record  in  the  Sebaatopol  Inquiry  Eeport, 
that  only  six  shirts  were  washed  for  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Scutari  during  the  month  of  Noyember ;  whereas 
in  the  week  ending  Noyember  23rd,  as  appears  by  an 
authentic  return,  there  were  washed  59p  shirts.  The 
washing  was  bad>  but  why  exaggerate  in  this  style  ?  It 
was  affirmed  and  belieyed  hy  many  that  medical  com- 
forts were  absolutely  wanting  at  Scutari,  and  that  Miss 
Nightingale  did  "the  whole  puryeying"  of  medical  com- 
forts through  the  money  subscribed  to  the  Timea  Fund. 
The  fact  was  that  the  articles  were  not  wanting,  but  that 
in  some  cases  Hiss.  Nightingale  thought  the  quality  of 
her  stores  better  than  those  of  the  Q-oyemment,  and  in 
others  the.puryeyor,  fearing  responsibility,  refused  the 
lady's  requisitions.  A  letter  was  published,  purporting 
to  come  from  a  nurse  at  Scutari,  in  which  the  writer 
said*  "  Out  of  four  wards  committed  to  my  care,  eleyen 
men  haye  died  in  the  nighty  simply  from  exhaustion, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  might  hayQ  been  stopped 
could  I  haye  laid  my  hands  on  such  nourishment  as  I 
knew,  they  oughtto  haya  had.'*  This  was  belieyed,  and 
Lord  Derbj;  made  use  of  it  in  Padiament.  What  is  the 
fact  ?  The  letter  was  a  fabrication.  The  only  lady  in 
charge  of  four  wards  at  Scutari  "  could  not  say  that 
there  waa  a  single  case  in  which  a  .man  lost  his  life  from 
want  of  port  wine  or  any  other  thing,  Many  were  in  a 
dying  state  when  I  went  to  them,  and  I  do  not  think 
reatoratiyes  would i  haye  reyiyed  those  who  did  die." 
And  further,  this  nurse  affirmed  thai  the  daily  mortality 
in  her  wards  neyer  exceeded  six.  Miss  Nightingale  said 
of  the  patients  that  the  supply  given  them  was  quite 
sufficient.  "  I  haye  neyer  had  any  report  made  to  me 
by  any  of  the  nurses,  or  by  any  other  person,  that  any 
life  was  eyar  lost.in.thft  hospital  from  the  want  of  any 
reatoratiyes  or  anything  else  beingjat  hand.    I  do  not 
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think  that  any  such  case  ooold  haye  happened  without 
its  coming  to  my  knowledge.*^ .  Then  "  no  nurses  haye 
ever  sat  up  during  the  night; "  and  finally  fire  deaths  in 
one  day  was  the  extreme  number  eyer  reported  to  Miss 
Nightingale  by  any  nurse.  Enough  of  this.  These  are 
only  a  few  instances  where  many  abound ;  and  worked 
on  by  such  stories,  as  we  said,  the  grief  of  the  nation 
became  an  angry  passion,  demanding  vengeance  and 
victims.  There  was  something  noble  in  the  wrath  of  the 
nation;  there  was  something  inexpressibly  mean,  and 
disistardly  in  the  conduct  of  the  self-suffident  few,  who, 
from  natural  arrogance,  or  frost-bitten  vanity,  or  a  de- 
sire to  win  popular  applause,  or  in  furtherance  of  political 
intrigues,  maddened  the  people  by  the  diligent  diffusion 
of  falsehood  in  every  variety. 

Out  of  this  fury,  thus  produced,  grew  the  demand  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Army  before  Sebastopol. 
Those  who  originated  it  used,  throughout  the  inquiry,  the 
great  power  it  gave  them  as  a  means  of  obtaining  grounds, 
real  and  colourable,  to  sustain  the  pre-conoeived  con- 
clusions with  which  they  began  their  inquisition.  It  was 
a  most  imperfect  investigation.  '*  The  fulness  of  the 
investigation,"  as  the  committee  had  the  candour  to 
confess,  '*  has  been  restricted  by  considerations  of  state 
policy,  80  that  in  the  outset  of  this  report,  your  com- 
mittee must  admit  that  they  have  been  compeUed  to  aid 
an  inquiry  which  they  have  been  unable  satisfiictorily  to 
complete."  Indeed,  to  have  probed  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  the  committee  should  have  called  at  least 
Qeneral  Canrobert  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
from  the  ranks  of  our  allies,  and  in  no  case  could  any 
investigation  be  fsdi  which  did  not  include  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Baglan,  General  Airey,  Mr.  Filder,  Miss 
Nightingale,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe.  Yet, 
without  having  examined  any  of  these,  Mr.  Boebuck 
coolly  asked  the  committee  to  endorse  the  most  sweeping 
and  arrogant  charges  agaiost  the  principal  persons  con- 
cerned, including  those  who  were  absent,  and  unable  to 
say  a  word  in  their  own  defence.  And  although  the 
virulent  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Eoebuck  and  Mr. 
Layard  was  rejected  by  all  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  by  his  casting  vote  Mr.  Eoebuck  was  enabled 
to  append  a  paragraph  replete  with  epigrammatic  asser- 
tions that  were  untrue.  By  the  time  this  committee  had 
ended  an  inquiry  they  could  not,  from  the  very  character 
of  the  investigation,  complete,  the  army  had  recovered 
its  health,  strength,  and  efficiency,  and  the  new  Minister 
of  War,  Lord  Panmure,  had,  in  his  place,  candidly 
ascribed  the  change  in  the  army,  in  great  part,  to  the 
measures  of  the  very  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  had  been  made  the  victim  of  the  national  fury. 
The  lesson  is  a  striking  one,  but  there  is  no  security 
that,  if  we  went  to  war  again,  and  met  with  peril, 
calamity,  suffering,  temporary  frustration,  similar  scenes 
would  not  be  enacted  over  again.  For  circumstances, 
manners,  institutions  change,  but  human  nature  is 
always  the  same. 

Throughout  the  winter  it  was  the  fashion  to  praise  the 
French  at  our  own  expense.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  eulogy  was  based  on  ignorance.    We 


are  still  ignorant  to  a  lamentable  degree,  but  we  are 
ignorant  because  the  truth  has  been  concealed.     It  was 
not  the  practice  of  the  French  to  dissect  their  army  in 
public.    There  were  no  correspondents  in  their  camp ; 
there  was  no  free  press  in  France.   It  is  even  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  any  exactness  the  strength  of  their  army 
during  that  winter.    But  there  is  good  reason  to  belieTe 
that  they  were  not  much,  if  at  all,  better  fed,  clothed,  or 
sheltered  than  the  British.     Indeed,  their  tents  wore 
inferior  to  ours.    It  is  true  that  the  soldiers  were  more 
self-helpful,  and  took  better  care  of  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  collecting  fuel  and  in  cooking  their  food.   They 
did  not  scruple  to  eat  horseflesh  for  a  change ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  stole  many  of  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  commissariat,  sharing  in  this  respect  with  the  men 
of  the  Naval  Brigade.    With  regard  to  their  losses  from 
sickness  and  exposure,  we  have  one  item  of  evidence. 
Captain  Oalthorpe,  in  his  "Letter from  Head-quarters," 
says,   "  I  took  the  trouble  yesterday  [January  22]  to 
make  inquiries  of  two   or  three   officers  high  in  the 
[French]  Etat-Major :  one  told  me  they  had  about  23,000 
non-effective  men  a  month  ago  [that  is,  in  the  middle  of 
December],  but  that  he  believed  it  had  been  since  in- 
creased.   Another  said  that  last  week  they  had  27,000 
men  sick  in  the  army  in  the  East ;  and  the  third  stated 
that  they  had  7,000  men  in  the  field-hospitals  in  the 
Crimea,  and  about  16,000  men  in  their  different  hospitals 
in  Turkey."   Taking  a  mean,  this  would  give  an  average 
of  about  24,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  force  it  i? 
estimated  they  had  in  the  Crimea — ^that  is,  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  streng^  that  there  was  in  the  Eng- 
lish force.    If  these  figures  can  be  relied  on,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  French  did  not  suffer 
very  severely  during  the  winter  campaign.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  greater  perfection  of  their  military 
system,  and  the  fewer  difficulties  they  had  to  overcome 
in  the  way  of  land  transport,  although  until  a  later 
period  their  means  of  shelter  were  inferior  to  ours,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  sufferings  were  less  ;  while 
no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  their  hospitals  were  admir- 
ably supplied  and  conducted,  and  thus  the  more  touching 
kindof  misery  was  unknown.  After  all,  the  main  reason 
why  the  French  troops  were  better  off  was  that,  whereas 
the  English  soldier  passed  three  nights  out  of  six  on 
duty,  the  French  soldier  was  on  duty  only  one  night  in 
six.    The  larger  numbers  of  the  French    army   told 
strongly  in  their  favour,  and  saved  them  from  that  fatigue 
and  exposure  which  wore  out  the  lives  of  their  allies.  But 
the  Emperor  had  no  more  prepared  for  a  winter  campaign 
than  the  British  Government.    He  did  not  look  for  such 
a  drain  on  his  army  and  his  treasury.    And  thus  his 
measures  for  succouring  the  soldier  were  taken  not  one 
moment  before  ours.     His  orders  for  tents  were  issued 
after  ours,  and  the   huts  he  supplied  arrived    in    the 
Crimea  after  those  shipped  from  England  and  Trieste. 
Moreover,  the  greater  strength  of  his  army  did  not  lessen 
materially  the  sufferings  and  labours  of  ours.  The  armies 
wero  two  independent  forces,  and,  in  spite  of  the  need,  it 
was  not  until  the  21st  of  January  that  a  French.  Brigade 
took  a  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Inkermann  lines. 
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OHAPTEB  XXrV 

WttiMy  OpcratioQi  lu  the  Winter— Inkemuum  Fertifled— Period  of  Sorties 
-.T^TwittiptveeRlila  Pits--.HlB  Deelh  veeonUd  in  a  Prentk  Cteaml 
Qrier— Freach  Pkn«— They  penutin  negjonting  the  MaUkoff-^ArrlrAi, 
of  Osten-Saokeiv—abarp  Sorties  In  Dooember— The  Bassiaas  retire  be- 
hiatf  the  Tdievaaya— Their  Position— Reeonnaiasance  of  December  20 
ai4o#DssMnbsr  80-*SortiealB  Jaaiwy  (18U)— Operaftiooein  F^niary 
-The  Duke  of  MentdbeUo  aod  Oeoeml  Niel— The  Freaoh  atleagtK  see 
thai  the  Malakolf  is  the  Key  of  tbePlaoe-^They  assume  that  Attach  - 

'  Russians  defeated  at  Eapateria— Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  tho  Tchemaya— 
aini«e  CoDdoet  of  General  Bosquet— Campbell  and  Vinoy— Night 
Gwdiel  of  Fehaoary  tt'^Dariogof  tbe<ZoiiaTee— DefiMl  of  the  French 
— Ruasiao  Energy-^They  sink  more  Ships-*Death  ol  the  Bmperor 
Mkholaa. 

It  iaa  reiiief  to  taixi  from  partj  oooocfliots  and  the  e3;lii- 
bttiozi  of  natoonal  wxatli*  not  in  the  idaest  form,  to  the 
military  operatiozis  of  thaJL  grievous  winter  campaign. 

The  Bussians  bad  failed  to  raise  the  siege  by  the  battle 

of  the*5th  of  Noyember ;  but,  although  they  were  beaten 

oa  the  field,  and  although  their  strength  was  reduced  by 

many  thousands,  they  gained  one  point — the  assault  of 

the  place  was  again  defsrred.    Thiswaano  slight  gain. 

The  works  which. th&allies  had  to  reduce  at  a  subsequent 

peiiod  had  not  then  been  made.    By  staYing  off  the 

aasault  the  'Ensaians  gained  time,  and  time  brought  them 

men ;  and,  as  the  material  means  aboumled  in  that  yaat 

and  well-plenished  arsenal,  time  and  men  enabled  them 

to  apply  tho  boundless  zesouroes  at  their  disposal.     It 

was  the  reverse  with  the  allies.     Tima  diminished  their 

su]|plies  of  men  and  the  brute  means  used  in  war.    The 

Preach,  reinforced  from  the  great  army  which  their 

Bmperor  maiTit«aini>d,  did  indeed  increase  in  numbers ; 

bat  the  little  host  in  the  English  camp  grew  daily  less, 

until  at  the  worst  moment  there  were  no  men  to  work  at 

tke  trenchfis,  and  but  a  mare,  handful  to  guard  these 

linea^  The  French  did  continue  their  works,  pushing  up 

tospiffda  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  and  the  French  and  Bng*- 

lish  crownai  tba  oommanding  heights  of  Inkermann  with 

atrong  field  works,  so  as  to  complete  the  line  of  defence 

oa  tha^  side,  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 

Yonturo  a^ain  on  an  attack.     But  in  the  English  works 

proper  nothing  oould  be  done  for  want  ot  men.    From 

the  6th  of  November  to  the  10th  of  February  there  was 

a  period  of  aiiffenng,  and  sorties,  and  abortive  plans. 

The  first  renewed  sign  of  military  activity  was  seen 
on  the  20th  of  November.    In  the  vicious  plan  of  siege 
adi^tted  the  British  played  a  whcdly  secondary  part  The 
Prenoh  theory  was,  that  by  assailing  and  carrying  the 
Flagstaff  Bastion  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  town,  they 
would  obtain,  possession  of  a  commanding  poedtion,  which 
would  necessitate  an  abandonment  of  the  place  by  the 
enemy*     To  this  end  they  worked.    But  as  the  batteries 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  enemy's  lines  took  their  ap- 
proaches almost  in  fiank,  our  ong^eers  had  to  construct 
batteries  intended  to  draw  off  and  keep  down  the  fire  of 
these  Baagian  works.    Thus  the  English  attacks  were 
subordinate    and  supplementary  to  the  'r^a^.  French 
'  attack.      Tho  English  theory  was  that  the  Vlalakoff  was 
the  key  of  tho  whole  position  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
great  harbour ;  but  tho  French  engineers  could  not  see 
the  justness  of  this  theory,  and  General  Canrobert  was 
not  a  man  of  sufficient  moral  strength  to  overrule  his 


engineers,  ewen  supposing  that  hehad  sufficient  miliiary 
insight.to  oompreheDd  the  views  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 
ThcffejEbtce  th%  Fraach  persisted  in  their  original  error. 

Tha  reader  will  remember  th^  a  deep  ravine,  with 
rocky,  prooiiiitcms  sides^  having  ita  source  not  tax  from 
the  Col  di  Balaclava,  yawned  between  the  left  of  the 
British  and  the  right  .of  the  Ftench,  and  terminated  at 
the  head  of  the<  South  Bay,  after  being  joined  by  the 
WoroBBoff  Bavine  in  a  broad  valley.  Above  the  left  of 
this  valley  frowned  the  Qarden  Battsnes  and  the  Flag- 
^aff  Bastion,  and.above  the  right  the  Barradc  Batteries. 
Now,  the  Basttans  had  dosed  tite  head  of  the  8(»ith 
Harbour  by  a  work  armed  witih  field-pieeea,  occupied,  as 
a  post  for  duffpshootees,  a  cemetery^in  the  bottom;  and, 
crossing  the  ravine,  they  orept  up  its  steep  aides,  and 
established  their  riflemen  in  pits  and  caves,  whence  they 
annoyed  the  men  in  our  left  attack,  and,  by  firing  across 
the  ravine,  vexed  the  French  in  their  right  attack.  Th» 
fcurther  the  French  pushed  forward  towards  the  i(lag*< 
staff  the  more  they  fiedl  within  the  rai^^  of  the  t^w^^h^ 
rifles.  One  of  the  Bussian  poste  above  the  South  Baviaa 
wascalled  ''  the  Ovens,"  becaoae  theepoqemy's  rifle  pits  on 
the  ridge  ware  also,  in  great  part,  caves  in  the  fiaoeoir  the 
steep  sides  of  the  ravine.  General  Canrobert  repreeentsd- 
to  Lord  Baglan  that  the  French  ware  much  annoyed 
by  the  fire  from  the  Ovens,  and  begged  him  to  drive  off 
the  Bussians  and  hold  the  post.  The  engineers  claim  for 
Captain  Chapman  the  credit  of  suggesting  that  the 
slope  of  the  hUl  in  front  of  our  le£k  attack  should  be 
cleared.  Be  that  as  it  may»  Lord  Baglan  directed  or 
sanctioned  the  enterpriae,  and  Xiieutenant  Tryon  exe- 
cuted it  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  November.  He 
received  the  command  of  200  men  of  the  Bifle  Brigade, 
and  the  help  of  100  men  to  act  as  a  working  party. 
Tryon  divided  his  fighting  men  into  two  parties.  One  he 
left  in.  the  second  parallel  with  instructions  to  turn 
the  Bnssian  right  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  the  other 
flank.  The  leading  assailanta  quitted  the  pchrallel  with- 
out noise,  being  intent  on  a  surprise.  ''The  Bxisslan 
riflemen,  however,  were  so  w^-drilled  in  outpost  duties, 
and  kept  so  good  a  look-out,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
extremely  dark  night»  they  perceived  the  assaulting 
party  before  the  latter  had  arrived  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  pits,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  them.*' 
Tryon  at  onoe  led  his  men  forward  to  work  with  the 
bayonet,  and  in  a  brief  space  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the 
pits*  At  this  moment  the  other  half  of  the  Bifles  ap- 
peared on  the  Bussian  rig^t,  and  forced  the  enemy  down 
into  the  ravine ;  but  Tryon  and  seven  men  were  killed 
and  ten  were  wounded.  Tha  working  party  came  up, 
and  filing  to  with  pick  and  spade>  soon  turned  the  pits 
into  defensive  posts  against  the  enemy.  AU  night  at 
intervals  the  Bussians  gallantly  tried  to  recover  the 
ground  lost,  but  the  Bifles  would  not  yield.  The  next 
day  the  batteries  opened  with  shell  upon  the  new  pits 
and  the  parallel,  and  in  the  night  some  400  men,  ascend- 
ing from  the  vaUey,  came  on  to  retake  the  post.  The 
Bifles  were  on  the  alert,  and  fired  into  the  enemy  so 
sharply  that  he  ran  back,  and  our  man  pnxauing,  found 
themselves  masters  of  another  lina  of  ]»ta.  a  hundred. 
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yards  in  front,  and  held  them,  with  the  loss  of  three  killed 
and  twenty-two  wounded.  These  small  but  brilliant 
combats  were  very  useful  in  that  dreary  time,  and 
Qeneral  Canrobert  was  so  well  pleased  liiathe  published 
a  special  order  of  the  day,  containing  a  special  eulogy  on 
the  biaye  Tryon. 

After  this  there  was  an  interval  of  quiet,  during  which 
the  rain  fell,  flooded  the  trenches,  washed  away  the 
earth,  and  defiaced  the  embrasures,  giving  abundance  of 
employment  to  the  engineers,  and  to  the  scanty  working 
parties,  chiefly  wretched  Turks,  sent  down  as  labourers. 
The  French,  even  with  their  superior  numbers,  found  it 
difficult  to  do  more  than  repair  the  inroads  of  the  rain, 
and  sink  new  hoyauz — that  is,  roads  below  the  level  of 
the  ground — ^in  order  to  render  the  passage  to  their 
trenches  safe.  But  all  day  long  the  sharpshooters  on 
both  sides  were  busily  firing  at  each  other,  and  at  the 
embrasures.  Sometimes  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
big  guns ;  and  all  night,  in  rain,  or  snow,  or  mud  and 
mist,  the  soaked  and  benumbed  sentries  were  obliged  to 
keep  VTatch  and  ward.  The  success  of  the  attack  on  the 
Ovens  led  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  suggest  a  similar 
enterprise  against  a  nest  of  rifle  pits  called  *'  the 
Quarries,"  just  under  the  Bedan,  in  front  of  our  right 
attack ;  and  Colonel  Tylden  proposed  that  the  forward 
posts  of  the  enemy  on  the  east  of  the  Careening  bay 
should  be  driven  off.  But  Lord  Baglan  thought  that 
when  we  had  taken  these  forward  posts  we  could  not 
hold  them,  and  they  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bussians,  who  were  weU  satisfied  to  keep  them.  For  it 
is  now  plain  that  the  energy  the  enemy  displayed  in  the 
defence  of  the  town  side — ^that  is,  the  lines  opposed  to  the 
French — ^was  intended  purposely  to  confirm  the  latter  in 
their  error.  By  alarming  the  French,  and  showing  a 
jealousy  of  them,  the  Bussian  commanders  drew  the 
eyes  of  our  aUies  from  Malakoff ;  and  while  Todtleben 
took  care  to  fortify  that  position,  he  did  not,  at  this  stage, 
draw  attention  to  it  by  extraordinary  works.  He  was 
right  in  his  judgment  Li  November  the  allies  wer» 
wholly  occupied  in  devising  impracticable  plans  to  exe- 
cute tiie  French  theory  of  the  siege ;  and,  although  Sir 
John  Burgojme  never  ceased  to  point  a  warning  finger 
to  the  Malakoff,  neither  General  Canrobert  nor  the 
French  engineer,  Gtenei'al  Bizot,  could  see  reason  in  his 
warning.  We  were  not  strong  enough  to  take  up  ground 
before  tiie  Malakoff;  the  French  would  not ;  and  so  the 
days  were  wasted  upon  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  succeeded, 
would  not  have  given  us  Sebastopol,  and  against  the 
success  of  which  the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one. 
But  the  French  were  superior  in  number,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  plans  of  their  ally.  Upon  their 
co-operation  the  operations  altogether  depended;  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  co-operate, 
except  on  their  own  terms.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  a  divided  command,  that  curse  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  General  Osten-Sacken 
arrived  in  Sebastopol,  to  replace  the  unlucky  Dannen- 
berg  in  command  of  the  4th  Corps,  and  Prince 
Menschikoff  entrusted  Osten-Sacken  with  the  defence  of 


Sebastopol.    Alarmed  by  reports  of  an  intended  assault 
brought  in  by  deserters  fi^m  the  French,  Menschikoff 
had  reinforced  the  garrison  by  a  whole  brigade  of  in- 
fantry, and  thus  the  new  commander  found  Idmself  with 
plenty  of  troops  at  his  disposal.      Being   strong,  he 
resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into  tho 
enemy's  trenches,  by  means  of  sorties,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  only  deprive  the  soldiers  of  their  rest,  and 
exhaust  them  by  constant  alarms,  but  that  he  might  nov 
and  again  seriously  damage  their  siege  works.  Through- 
out December  and  January,  this   plan    was   steadily 
executed,  and  often  with  transient  success.   It  was  their 
practice  usually  to  fall  at  once  both  upon  the  French  and 
English.    The  earlier  sorties  were  made  about  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  two  armies.    Thus,  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  of  December,  a  body  of  Bussians,  issuing  from 
t^e  Flagstaff  Bastion,  and  led  by  a  hardy  officer,  drove 
in  the  outposts,  passed  the  third  and  approached  the 
second  French  parallel  before  they  were  met  by  the  bayo- 
net and  overcome.   While  this  was  going*  forward  on  the 
left  of  the  South  Bavine,  on  the  right  the  enemy  suddenly 
appeared  in  force  before  the  Ovens,  and  ousted  the  gar- 
rison, a  party  of  the  50th.    But  a  body  of  Bifles  coming 
up,  they  went  in  at  the  Bussians,  who,  taken  by  surprise 
in  turn,  speedily  retreated,  leaving  seven  corpses  behind 
them.    A  witty  private  of  the  Bifles,  reporting  this  to  a 
comrade,  said,  **  the  Bussians  relieved  the  50th,  and  ve 
relieved  tho  Bussians'."  On  the  5th  the  enemy  made  two 
feeble  efforts  in  the  same  quarters.     On  the  night  of  tho 
11th  they  broke  again  into   the   French    parallels  of 
approach  before  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,    driving  before 
them  tho  trench  guard,  and  winning  their  way  far  into 
the  lines.    Tho  French  officers  were  not  wanting  on  this 
occasion.     Collecting  their  men,  they  led  them  back  to 
the  charge,  and  drove  out  the  onomy,  but  not  before  he 
had  seized  and  carried  off  throe  small  mortars  and  an 
officer.    The  attack  on  the  English  was  directed  against 
a  new  quarter.    Creeping  up  the  Woronzoff  Bavine  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  attacks,  the  Bussians  sought  to 
take  both  in  reverse.     Probably  the  move  was  intended 
to  test  our  state  of  vigilance.    The  sentries   saw  the 
enemy,  and,  firing  sharply  on  him,  forced  him  back.  They 
succeeded  better  on  the  20th;  for  their  columns  sur- 
prised the  trenoh  guards  in  the  right  and  left  attacks, 
and  entered  the  parallels.  ^  But  being  rallied  and  well 
led,  the  38th  and  50th  on  the  right,  and  the  34th  and 
97th  on  the  left,  charged  and  expelled  the  enemy  from 
our  lines.     We  lost  heavily.     Major  Mdller  was  kiQed, 
three  officers  were  captured,  and  seventeen  men  were 
lolled  or  wounded.    The  French  before   the  Flagstaff 
were  roused  by  the  heavy  firing  across  the  raVine,  and 
the  officer  in  charge  kept  his  men  so  stUl  and  so  well 
prepared  that  the  enemy,  creeping  in  silence  up  to  the 
trenches,  suddenly  received  a  stunning  blow  from  a  Uast 
of  shot,  and  fled  into  the  darkness.    These  sorties  did 
little  damage,  but  they  kept  the  troops  on  the  alert,  and 
they  alarmed  the  French,  who  were  near  to  the  Bussian 
works,  for  the  safety  of  their  heavily  armed  batteries. 
This  was  the  last  sortie  of  any  moment  in  1854. 
In  the  meantime  some  further  chants    had  taken 
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place.  Tho  French  had  completed  their  line  of  works 
intended  to  guard  the  extreme  left  of  their  trenches,  and 
to  preclude  any  chance  of  a  sorioufii  irruption  from  the 
town  on  that  side.  On  the  Inkermann  front,  the  ground 
lying  before  the  camp  of  the  2nd  Division  had  been  en- 
trenched and  armed,  so  as  to  take  in  the  heights  where 
the  Russians  established  their  batteries  on  the  5th  of 
November,  and  overlook  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Tchemaya  at  its  mouth,  the  causeway  and  broken 
bridge,  and  the  head  of  the  harbour.  The  French  con- 
tributed men  to  perform  the  greater  part  of  this  work. 
On  their  side  the  Russians  threw  up  batteries  on  the 


ferently,  and  he  carried  his  point.  His  plan  was  to 
occupy  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  above  Tchorgoun, 
and  defend  them  with  field-works ;  and,  accordingly,  his 
troops  were  engaged  during  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  the  beginning  of  December  in  these  labours.  The 
Russians  withdrew  their  infiintry  from  the  old  Turkish 
redoubts,  burning  their  huts  as  thdy  departed,  leaving 
only  Cossack  outposts  on  the  little  hills.  Their  only  force 
on  the  allied  side  of  the  Tchemaya  consisted  of  these 
Cossacks  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  on  the  river  bank 
between  Mount  Hasfort  and  Tchorgoun ;  the  main  force 
being  over  the  river  in  Tchorgoun  and  Karlovka.    On 


8IB  OOLIN  CAMFBELU 


opposite  bluffs,  and  frequently  cannonaded  the  allied 
lines.  Finding  it  difficult  to  feed  their  men  and  horses 
in  the  forward  position  taken  up  by  them  on  the  26th  of 
October,  and  being  anxious  to  have  a  larger  force  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  the 
Russians  determined  to  contract  their  lines  on  the 
Tchemaya.  Early  in  December  General  Liprandi  was 
directed  to  march  his  division  to  the  north  side  of  Sebas- 
topol,  and  the  division  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  replaced 
these  troops  on  the  Tchernaya.  There  had  been  serious 
disagreements  between  these  two  generals.  Liprandi 
had  desired  to  maintain  possession  of  the  heights  on  the 
left  or  allied  side  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  to  crown  them 
with  strong  field-works.  Gortschakoff  thought  dif- 
179.— Nsw  Sssixs. 


the  20th  of  December  the  French  cavalry  rode  out  to- 
wards Kamara.  They  found  the  Cossacks  on  the  Turkish 
hills,  forced  them  back,  and  even  sent  a  small  party  up 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Hasfort  to  overlook  the  Tchemaya, 
and  spy  out  the  positions  of  the  enemy.  The  Russian 
infantry,  alarmed  by  the  retreat  of  the  Cossacks,  turned 
out,  and,  to  their  surprise,  saw  some  dozen  Chasseurs 
d*A£rique  coolly  surveying  their  position ;  but  by  the 
time  the  enemy  had  thrown  out  skirmishers,  and  got 
his  heavy  bodies  in  movement,  the  daring  horsemen  had 
disappeared  and  had  rejoined  thiBir  comrades.  Having 
discovered  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  it  was  deterr 
mined  that  a  more  extensive  movement  should  be  made. 
In  the  meantime  Gortschakoff  had  made  a  feeble  effort 
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to  entreneli  the  Hasforfc  Mil  oa  the  left  bank,  intending 
to  keep  a  brigade  and  battery  there;  but  fearing  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Tchernaya  might  break  his  tem- 
porary bridges,  he  changed  his  intention,  left  the 
Cossacks  only  on  the  allied  bank  and  in  Kamara,  posted 
one  brigade  in  and  about  Tchorgoun,  and  withdrew  the 
remainder  of.  his  force  into  the  valleys  to  the  north- 
east, because  they  could  procure  proyisions  much  more 
easily  there. 

^  The  allies  resolved  to  beat  up  his  quarters.  On  the 
30th  of  December  General  Espinaase  brought  down  from 
the  Sapoune  ridge  ten  battalions  of  infantry,  eleven  squad- 
rons of  cavali*y,  and  sixteen  guns.  These  he  moved  over 
the  plain,  expelling  the  Cossacks  from  the  Turkish  hills, 
and  pushing  both  horse  and  foot  up  to  Mount  Hafif^^rt, 
and  into  the  gorge  between  that  hill  and  the  £*ddQttkiue 
heights.  The  Cossacks  retired  in  good  order,  skinaish- 
ing  as  they  fell  back  by  alternate  sections.  There  -were 
some  hand-to-hand  encoimters,  for  theFreach,  well  sup- 
ported, and  despising  the  Cossacks,  kept  them  on  the 
move.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  a 
Highland  regiment  and  some  companies  of  Bifles,  had 
marched  upon  Kamara,  and  had  dispossessed  the  Cos- 
sacks of  their  quarters  in  that  village.  The  whole  of  the 
French  infantry  now  crowned  the  heights,  and  even  sent 
their  skirmishers  down  to  the  river ;  while  the  Bu^sians 
hastened  out  of  Tchorgoun,  and  took  post  on  the  heights. 
The  batteries  on  both  sides  came  into  action,  wxd,  Jhe 
shells  of  the  French  guns  £red  the  hiita  in  Tohoi'gMxn. 
The  Bussians  were  really  alarmad,  for.lhey  #ent  off  their 
baggage,  and  one  of  their  .bftttalions  ^^tiitted  the,^ld. 
Holding  the  lofty  heights  on,  the  left  hmkf  whiolwwer- 
topped  those  on  the  right  by  a  huxkdred  feet,  Hisi  Fmnch 
sent  a  peurt  of  their  cavftlry  down  ihe  Worooeoff  road  into 
the  valley  of  Yanoi^u,  hoping  to  surprise  a  Cossftck 
post  there;  but  the  Coawoks  getti&g  wind  of  the  xxwye- 
ment,  hurried  away  iato  the  v:ftlley  of  Baidar.  About 
five  in  the  evening  tha  allies  retired  to.iheir  camps.  By 
this  reconnaissance  thjey  hiui.;leamed  that  no  force  of 
any  magnitude  wa*  in  4he.YaliBy  of  the  Tchernaya,  that 
the  heights  on  the  left  bank  had  not  been  fbrtided,  and 
that  no  troops  were  in  the  valleys  between  the  Tcher- 
naya and  the  sea.  So  far  then,  at  the  end  of  December, 
the  allies  wore  relieved  of  all  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  Balaclava.  They  had  so  far  intimidated  the 
Bussians  as  to  make  them  bum  a  good  deal  of 
forage,  and  they  had  even  driven  off  some  sheep  and 
cattle. 

With  January,  1855,  the  period  of  sorties  was  renewed. 
The  British  were  only  once  assailed,  but  no  fewer  than 
five  sorties  were  made  upon  the  French.  They  had  all 
the  same  character.  Amidst  a  downfall  of  snow,  driven 
by  a  keen  north  wind  into  the  faces  of  the  French  sen- 
tries, or  from  the  depth  of  a  dark  night,  the  Bussians 
would  issue  from  the  Flagstaff  bastion,  or  creep  up  the 
side  of  the  South  Bavine,  and  charge  upon  the  French. 
Sometimes  the  latter  were  on  their,  guard,  and  then  the 
enemy  would  feel  their  fire  before  he  saw  them.  At 
other  times  the  sentries,  cold  and  wet,  failed  to  warn  the 
trench  guards,  and  then  the  Bussians,  scrambling  over  I 


the  parallel  or  turning  one  of  its  flanks,  would  surpriso 
the  French.  Then  the  latter,  running  together,  would 
open  a  close  fire  of  musketry,  and  animated  by  tiieir 
officers,  who  sought  and  won  distinction  in  these  mid- 
night encounters,  the  soldiers  would  lower  their  bayo- 
nets and  hunt  the  enemy  out  of  their  lines.  Sometimes 
they  followed  their  assailants  up  to  the  Bussian  vorks, 
and  paid  for  their  temerity  by  falling  under  the  fire  of 
the  batteries ;  generally  they  were  content  to  force  out 
the  foe.  Often,  when  the  French  were  relieving  guard, 
a  sheet  of  flame  would  illuminate  the  Bussian  lines  for 
a  moment,  and  a  blast  of  shot  and  shell,  grape  and 
canister,  would  strike  the  French  parallels.  These 
sorties  and  volleys  of  artillery  did  not  hinder  the  progress 
of  ^tbe^  works  of  attack  so  much  as  the  steaming  rain  and 
driving  snow ;  for  these  not  only  washed  away  the  earth 
from  the  pwapets,  and  deformed  the  embrasures  and 
filled  tha  tr»nflhes  with  mud  and  water,  but  crowded  the 
hospitals  with  i$ick.  Nevertheless,  the  works  of  attack 
and  defence  went  forward  vigorously  on  both  sides.  The 
belligearents  laboured  on  the  surface  and  under  the  sur- 
face. Parallel  was  opposed  to  bastion  and  redan,  and 
battery  to  Jbattery,  and  mine  was  met  by  countermine. 
The  Bussians  built  underground  in  rear  of  their  batteries 
long  lines  of  dwelling-places,  well-defended,  and  they 
increased  their  visible  works  on  all  sides.  The  appear- 
ance of  .the  .allies  in  some  force  about  Inkermann,  and 
the.  inability  or  neglect  of  the  latter  to  seize  the  sailed 
pointi  along  the  cidges  leading  to  the  Malakoff  and  the 
Camening  Bay,  lad  the  Bussians  first  to  show  their 
apprehiosion  ibr  that  side,  and  then  to  add  to  the 
de£enc«f  ^iheaastem  suburb.  GThe  whole  line,  from  the 
Groat  Harbour  to  the  head  of  the  South  Bay,  formed  by 
thA  end  of  January  a  connected  chain  of  earthworks, 
and  the  great  redoubt  on  the  Malakoff  Hill  began  to 
a90ume  a  most  forzoidable  appearance.  The  Bussian 
outposta  swarmed  up  towi^xls  Inkermann,  and  shot  out 
along  the  Iklalakoff  Bidge.  Day  after  day  Todtleben, 
with  untiring  GW»gy,  added  new  works  to  the  old,  and 
becoming  faniiliar  by  lofig  study  with  the  character 
of  the  grmind,  and  being  well  provided  for  action  by 
the  possession  of  boundless  resources  in  guns,  timber, 
earth,  and  men,  he  adapted,  with  marvellous  skill,  his 
lines  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

January,  duiing  which  the  troops  suffered  most  from 
disease,  was  nevertheless  the  tumiog  point,  from  gloom 
to  brighter  days.  For  the  English  had  arrived  huts  and 
warm  clothing  in  superabundance,  and  better  transport. 
The  shores  of  Balaclava  bay  had  been  rendered  passable 
by  roads  on  both  sides,  and  wharves  had  been  built. 
The  railway  was  creeping  out  of  the  port  and  ascending 
the  hills  towards  the  front ;  and,  as  the  French  had,  at 
last,  sent  a  brigade  to  reinforce  the  right  at  Inkermann, 
our  men  got  less  labour  and  more  rest.  The  French 
had,  as  yet,  no  huts.  They  were  still  sheltered,  only  in 
dog-tents.  But  they  were  tolerably  fed  and  clothed,  and 
large  reinforcements,  including  a  brigade  of  the  nev 
Imperial  Guard,  had  brought  their  numbers  up  to  80,000 
men.  The  resolve  of  the  aUies  to  take  Sebastopol,  fer 
from  suffering  any  abatement,  had  become  stronger,  and 
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every  energy  and  resource  was  applied  to  secure  its 
falfilment.  The  Eussian  Emperor,  the  cause  of  this 
heroic  conflict,  was  not  less  resolute,  and  day  and  night 
lis  thoughts  were  bent  upon  frustrating  at  any  and  every 
cost  the  designs  of  the  allies.  The  government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  obtained  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  the 
promise  that  he  would  join  the  alliance,  and  furnish 
15,000  men  for  service  in  the  Crimea,  and  there*  was 
Bome  reason  to  suppose  that  Austria  would  at  length 
take  the  field ;  but  whether  it  was  that  Austria  resented 
the  entry  of  Sardinia  into  the  Western  league,  or  whether 
timid  coimsels  prevailed  at  Vienna,  Austria  did  not 
change  her  position  from  that  of  a  passive  to  that  of  an 
active  ally. 

The  month  of  February  was  marked  by  many  impor- 
tant incidents.     On  both  sides  there  was  renewed  vigour 
and  activity,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
For  the  French  Emperor,  discontented  with  General 
Canrobert,  who  had  failed  to  realise  the  expectations 
formed  of  him,  had  sent  out  the  Duke  of  Montebello  to 
examine  the  state  of  the   siege,  and  report  thereon. 
The  consequence  was  that  General  Niel,  one  of  the  first 
engineers  in  the  French  service,  a  man  of  great  military 
insight  and  resolution,  and  who  four  years  later  was  to 
vin  the  title  of  Duke  on  the  bloody  field  of  Solferino, 
received  orders  to  hasten  to  the  Crimea,  and  direct  the 
engineering  operations.    Niel  had  not  been  long  in  the 
French  camp  before  he  justified  the  early  and  offc -repeated 
counsels  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  declared  that  the 
Malakoff  Hill  was  the  key  of  Sebastopol,     It  was  at 
once  determined  to  break  ground  on  that  side.    By  every 
fiwr  consideration,  the  right  of  doing  so  should  have  been 
made  over  to  the  English.     It  was  a  British  engineer 
T^rho  had  first  fastened  on  this  vital  point.     It  was  a 
British  force  which,  through  the  long  winter,  had  held 
the  position  on  that  side.     For  four  months  the  Biitish, 
giving  way  to  French  views,  had  consented  to  play  a 
secondary  part,   to  thi'ow  up  trenches  and  construct 
batteries,  solely  to  aid  the  main  French  attack,  without 
the  slightest  chance  that,  in  the  final  assault,  let  it  oome 
Tvhen  it  might,  they  could  perform  any  decisive  act. 
^ow  that  the  French  plan  had  been  proved  to  be  an 
utter  failure,  it  might  have  been  deemed  only  fair  that 
the  English   should  have  been  enabled  to  assail  the 
stronghold  on  ground  promising  success ;  that  the  French 
should  take  the  British  left  and  right  attacks,  and  that 
the  English  should  open  the  new  approaches  on  the  vital 
part.    But  no.     There  were  two  overmastering  reasons. 
The  British  had  fewer  numbers  by  almost  one-half,  and 
the  French  are  always  greedy  of  glory.    Lord  Raglan 
could  not  insist — the  alliance  depended  on  submission. 
The  French  Emperor  was  bent  on  reaping  the  lion's 
ehare  of  the  glory.     He  needed  it  for  himself  and  his 
army.      Thus,  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  British 
were  left  in  their  old  positions,  one  of  which,  the  left 
attack,  led  no  whither,  the  other  led  to  the  Bedan,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  reach;    while  the  French  took 
up  their  ground  on  the  plateau  leading  to  the  Mala- 
Jtoff,  and  on  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  Careening 
fiavine. 


In  the  beginning  of  February  the  French  army  was 
divided  into  two  corps  and  a  reserve.  General  P^lissier, 
newly  arrived  from  Algeria,  took  command  of  the  first ; 
General  Bosquet  of  the  second ;  while  General  Canrobert 
kept  the  reserve  under  his  own  orders.  The  whole  force 
was  between  80,000  and  90,000  strong,  but  one-severith 
was  still  in  hospital.  The  English  had  also  a  large 
number  of  sick,  but  the  health  of  the  troops  was 
improving  visibly,  and  the  men  began  to  c6mplain,  in 
spite  of  the  cold,  that  they  were  laden  with  too  many 
clothes.  .  The  English  also,  in  the  course  of  the  month, 
received  back  Sir  George  Brown  and  General  Pennefather, 
and  Sir  Harry  Jones  landed  to  take  the  direction  of  the 
siege  works,  in  place  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  ordered 
home.  Lieutenant-Gcneral  tho  Earl  of  Lucan  was  very 
properly  recalled,  because  he  persisted  in  a  paper  war 
with  Lord  Raglan  anent  the  Balaclava  charge ;  and 
when  he  got  home  he  took  advantage  of  his  position 
as  a  peer  of  the  realm  to  bring  the  whole  dispute 
before  Parliament — considered  by  some  persons  one  of 
the  most  indecent  public  acts  ever  done  by  a  member 
of  the  Upper  House. 

Having  once  determined  on  the  right  point  of  attack, 
the  French  began  to  work  with  their  usual  industry, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  they  had  formed  their 
first  parallel  from  the  Careening  Ravine  to  the  steep  clifi's 
of  the  great  harbour,  had  connected  that  parallel  with 
the  British  right,  land  had  constructed  a  strong  redoubt 
and  place  of  arms,  called  the  Victoria  Redoubt,  on  tho 
upper  part  of  the  slope  running  down  to  the  Malakofi*. 
Tho  Russians,  seeing  these  works  in  progress,  began  to 
pull  down  the  ruined  tower  on  the  Malakoff  Hill,  and  to 
construct  around  its  site  that  enormous  redoubt  which 
so  long  defied  its  assailants.  On  its  right  and  left  they 
were  equally  busy,  and  soon  they  took  the  daring  and 
wise  resolution  of  constructing  counter  approaches  in 
this  quarter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month,  while  these  works  of  pre- 
paration were  in  progress,  Omer  Pasha  won  fresh  laui-els 
by  repelling  a  vigorous  attack  on  Eupatoria.  Through- 
out the  winter  the  allies  had  held  this  port,  and  had 
drawn  from  there  large  supplies  of  cattle  and  forage. 
The  French  officer  in  command  had  begun  a  line  of  en- 
trenchments outside  the  town,  consisting  of  trenches 
and  detached  works  open  to  the  rear.  The  Russian 
cavalry,  in  considerable  force,  had  watched  the  town, 
and  had  done  their  utmost  to  hinder  the  Tartars  from 
driving  their  cattle  into  the  lines.  Early  in  February, 
Omer  Pasha  was  called  to  the  councils  of  the  allies  before 
Sebastopol,  and  the  result  of  the  deliberations  was  that 
the  British  transports  carried  a  large  Turkish  army,  in- 
cluding an  Egyptian  brigade,  to  Eupatoria.  Including 
276  Frenchmen,  marines  and  sappers,  the  force  at 
Eupatoria  on  the  12th  of  Febi-uary  consisted  of  21,876 
men.  This  display  of  troops  on  the  flank  of  the  great 
road  to  Perekop  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Russians,  and  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  February  the 
h'ne  of  cavalry  vedettes  was  reinforced  by  24,000  in- 
fantry men,  raising  the  army  to  30,000  men,  including 
3,600  horse  and  80  guns.  During  the  night  the  Russians 
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•   quietly  threw  up  a  long  parapet,  broken  at  intervals 
into  rough  embraaores,  and  behind  this  .they  .ajrajied  the 
.  graator  part  of  their  artillery.    Behind  the  line  of  guns 
their  huge  columns  of  infantry  were  drawn  up,  and  on 
the  flanks  were  the  oayalry.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
about  «ix  o*clock,  the  Russians  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  place,  directing  the  weight  of  it  upon  a  detached 
work,  called  the  North  Crown  Work,  forming  the  apex 
of  the  northern  defances.    The  Turks  at  once  took  up 
their  posts,  and  stood,  as  usual,  flrmly  behind  their  half- 
:fimshod  trenches,  undaunted  by  the  mAsaes  of  bayonets 
gloaming  over  the  plain,  or  by  the  threatening  lines  of 
cavalry.    Eor  on  the  sea,  covering  their  left  flaiik,  were 
two  British  gunboats,  the  Yalorous  and  the  Yiper,  and 
on  the  right  was  a  French  gunboat,  and  in  their  xanks 
were.Simmons  and  Ogilvie,  and  the  gallant  Frenchmen. 
Moreover,  the  line^  were  fairly  defensible,  for  except  on 
one  side,  just  north  of  Lake  Sassik,  there  was  no  sort  of 
cover  for  an  assaulting  column.     "While  the  cannonade 
was  at  its  hottest,  a  body  of  cavalry  sought  to  turn  the 
left  of  the  lines,  and  penetrate  itito  the  town  by  the 
shore.     This  was  probably  only  a  diversion,  since  the 
guns  of  the  British  war-steamers  smote  t^ese  housemen 
in  flank,  and  soon  stopped  their  career.     Li  the  miean- 
time,  on  ihe  opposite  side,  two    heavy   columns  had 
gathered,  under  cover  of  a  Jewish  cemetery.  They  carried 
scaling  ladders,  and  were  intent  on  breaking  into  the 
place  near  the  gate  opening  on  to  the  road  to  Perekop. 
The  flrst  column  came  on  with  considerable  resolution, 
but  it  was  brought  to  a  stand  twenty  yards  from  the 
lines,  and  forced  back  by  the  Turkish  musketry.  Then  a 
second  column  ventured,  and,  with  a  loud  yell,  seemed 
determined  to  enter,  closirig  up  to  the  ditch.     But  the 
Turks  would  not  yield ;  the  Bussians  wavered,  and  the 
Tm*ks,  i-edoubling  their  fire,    took  the    offlenaive,  and 
charged  out  with    the  bayonet,   while  Iskender  Bey, 
galloping  up  between  the  town  and  Lake  Sassik,  fell 
upon  them  with  two  squadrons  of  horse.  This  completed 
their  defeat.  About  half-past  ten  the  Russians  withdrew 
their  guns,  and  then  their  infantry  vanished  over  the 
steppe,  leaving  only  the  usual  lines  of  vedettes  to  watch 
the  victorious  foe.     The  allies  lost  107  killed  and  294 
wounded.    Among    the  killed  was    Selim  Bey.     The 
Russian   loss  is  estimated  at  560  men.     This  success 
served  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Turks,  and  dispirit 
and  vex  the  enemy,  who  cjould  not  feel  altogether  at  ease 
with  20,000  good  soldiers  within  two  or  three  marches  of 
his  great  north  road. 

The  day  a.ter  this  combat,  and  whUe  the  news  of  it 
was  ringing  through  the  allied  camp.  Lord  Raglan  and 
General  Canrobert  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  surprising  the 
Bussians  on  the  Tchemaya  at  Tohorgoun;  for  Prince 
Gk)rtschakQff  had  again  sent  only  small  bodies  over  the 
river,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  whole  force  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream  might  be  captured.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  on  the  20th,  while  yet  daxk.  General 
Bosquet  should  lead  12,000  men  from  the  French  camp, 
to  co-c^perate  with  3,000  from  the  British  fore©  at  Bala- 
clava, under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  tlus  entei^rise.  The 
French  troops  turned  out  at  midnight,  and  about  two  in 


the  mofning  Sir  Colin  ore w  up  his  Highlanders  and  the 
Uth  and  71st,  wiih  Qixee  hundred  hmsemen  and  two 
batteries,,  and  prooeeded  on  hia  way.    The  weather  was 
keen  and  bitter.     A  i¥>rth*ea8t  wind  was  blowing,  and 
a  thick  xvudi  of  snow  beat  upon  the  faces  of  the  zasn. 
The  Rifles  who  <K>vered  the  coliunn  could  not  see  twenty 
yards  ahead.  It  was  most  fSatiguing  to  move  along.  Yet 
onward  in  the  darkness  and  snow  Sir  Colin  forced  his 
oolnmn.     He  reached  Kamara,  snapping  up  three  Cos* 
saoks  sentries,  and  mounted  the  Hasfort  Hill,  which 
overlooks  Tqhorgoun.    It  was  still  dark,  but  the  enemy 
had  been  alarmed.    Nevertheless,  they   were  so  ill- 
prepared  for  this  sudden  visit  of  enemies,  that  they  must 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  a  vigorous  attack.  Why  was 
it  not  made  ?     After  midnight,  seeing  the  snow  flBilling, 
and  feeling   the  wind   rising,    Greneral   Bosquet  had 
ordered  his  troops  back  to  their  quarters.  Sir  Cohn  had, 
in  spite  of  the  weather,  pedbrmed  his  part.    Qeneral 
Bosquet  had  not  sent  word  that  he  would  not  venture 
out.   He  had  contented  himself  with  sending  an  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Canrobert.     He  sent  none  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.     Canrobert  sent  Major  Foley  to  inform  Sir 
Colin ;  but  Foley  lost  his  way,  and  found  himself  near 
Lord  Raglan's  quajtrters  at  Ave  in  the  morning.  Prooeed- 
ing  thrice  with  another  aide,  Foley  did  not  arrive  at 
Kadikoi  until  long  after  Sir  Colin  had  moved  out,  and 
therefore  they  followed  as  well  as  they  could.    They 
found  the  British  on  the  heights  above  the  Tchemaya, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  thickly-falling  snow,  look- 
ing  at    the   Russians  now  gathered  in  strength,  and 
mightily  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  an  enemy  out  in 
that  weather.     When  the  staff  officer  came  up  to  Sir 
Colin,  and  told  him  that  Boequet  had  not  moved,  ''the 
hot  blood  of  the  old  soldier  was  aroused,  and  he  used  no 
measured  terms  to  indicate  his  sense  of  the  condact  by 
which  his  command  had  been  exposed  to  such  risk  of 
disaster.  *  But  sir,*  oontinuad  the  officer,  *  when  General 
Vinoy  hoard  you  had  started,  he  at  once  put  his  brigade 
in  motion,  and  he  is  now  pressing  forward  as  hard  aa  he 
can  to  your  assistance.    He  said  he  would  take  on  him- 
self all  re^)onflibility.'  ?     Sip  Colin  had  a   very  lug^ 
opinion  of  Vinoy,  who,  ho  said,  reminded  him  of  the 
soldifirs  of  the  old  Empire,  and  '*  he  slapped  his  thi^ 
exultingly.     *  There ! '    ha  said,    *  I  knew  it ;   General 
Vinoy  is  a  soldier — General  Vinoy  is  a  gentleman !  I  kne^ 
I  could  trust  him,  no  matter  what  happened.*  **  Sir  Colin 
withdrew  hia  half-frozen  but  sturdy  men;  and,  as  he  v»s 
crossing  Canrobert*s  hill  to  re-enter  his  lines,  he^w^ 
joined  by   the   trusty   Frenchman.     We    know  icon 
Russian  sources  that  had   Bosquet  persisted  in  the 
original  plan,  the  Russians  would  have  been  utterly 
routed,  if  they  had  not  been  all  taken;  for  they  wcra 
undoubtedly  surprised,  and  were  an  hour  getting  under 
arms.     This   little  incident  sealed  the    friendship  of 
Campbell  and  Vinoy,  a  fiiendship  which  may  be  m^ 
not  to  have  ceased  with  death,  for  in  Lord  Cljrde's  viil 
there  is  substantial  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  French 
comrade ;  and,  in  addition,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  y 
in  Windsor  Castle  another   proof;  for  there,  in  tl^ 
Queen's  private  apartment,  hangs  beside  a  portrait  ^ 
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Lord  Clyde  a  portrait  of  General  Yinoy,  painted  and 
hung  there  by  Her  Majesty  at  the  request  of  the  noble 
old  eoldier. 

The  French  wore  now  making  considerable  progress 
with  their  works  on  the  ridgo  running  down  firom  the 
Inkennann  battle-field  to  the    Careening  Creek,    and 
haying  on  the  inner  flank  the  Careening  Ravine,  and  on 
the  outer  the  Gh:eat  Harbour.     They  were  obliged  to 
work  down  this  ridge,  because  the  enemy,  if  allowed  to 
possess  it,  would  take  the  works  of  approach  down  the 
3Ia]akoff  Ridge  in  flank  and  rear ;  therefore,  in  order 
that  the   principal   attack  on  the  Malakoff  might  be 
carried  on,  both  ridges  had  to  bo  occupied.    The  Russian 
engineers  were  not  blind  to  what  was  going  on.     They 
Baw  with  apprehension  the  adoption  of  this  new  line  of 
attack  upon  the  vital  point  in  their  defences,  and  for  this 
reason  they  mode  counter  approaches.     In  front  of  the 
Malakoff  there  was  a  round  hill,  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion.    This    hill   was  originally  named   after  Captain 
Gordon,  because  ho  wished  to  occupy  it  from  the  first, 
in  order  thence  to  assail  the  Malakoff.   It  aftei-wards  be- 
^me  known  by  the  French   name  of   the    Mamelon. 
The  Russians  already  had  an  outpost  there,  but  not  yet 
of  any  strength.     As  soon  as  the  French  broke  ground 
on  the  ridge,  though  afar  off,  on  Thistle  BLill,  where  they 
constructed  the  Victoria  Redoubt,  the  Russians,  who  had 
pulled  down  the  ruins  of  the  old  stone  town,  applied 
themselves  to  the  construction  of  the  great  Malakoff  Re- 
doubt, distinguished  from  all  the  other  works   about 
Sebastopol,  not  only  by  its  vast  size,  but  because  it  was 
a  true  redoubt  closed  at  the  gorge  or  rear  face.     Seeing 
the  importance  of  holding  the  Careening  Ridge,  as  a 
means  of  retcuding  the  main  attack  by  establishing  a 
flanking  fire,  they  sent  a  large  force  there  in  the  middle 
of  February,  and  began  to  make  lodgments,  first  just 
above  the  Careening  Creek,  and  next  farther  up  the 
ridge  towards  the  French  lines.     On  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  February  they  succeeded  in  constructing  a  large 
vork  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  French  lines. 
This  was  done  by  placing  gabions,  large,  roughly- woven 
baskets,  in  a  row,  filling  them  with  earth,  and  placing 
another  row  on  the  top  of  the  first.     Morning  dawned, 
and  disclosed  this  new  obstacle,  with  its  miniature  out- 
posts of  rifle  screens,  made  of  loose  stones.     General 
Canrobert  surveyed  it  from  a  distance,  and  seeing  at 
once  how  it  would  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  attacks 
on  both  ridges,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  attacked 
and  destroyed  during  the  night. 

All  day  long  on  the  23rd  the  Russians  were  visible  to 
the  oS&cers  in  our  trenches  completing  the  new  work. 
At  night  General  Mayran  was  ordered  to  proceed  with 
Ave  battalions  and  destroy  this  gabionade.  The  leading 
calumns  of  attack,  as  usual,  were  two  battalions  of 
Zouaves,  nnder  Colonel  Cler,  and  these  were  to  be 
supported  immediately  by  a  battalion  of  Marines,  and 
on  their  left  by  two  regiments  of  the  Line.  The  task 
was  not  an  easy  one,  for  the  enemy  were  watchful,  the 
gnnind  was  rough,  and  the  distance  from  the  trenches 
considorable.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  arduous  chaiuc- 
ter  of  the   enterprise,  Cler's  Zouaves  issued  from  the 


trenches,  descended  into  the  Careening  Ravine,  and  made 
their  way  up  its  steep  banks  to  tho  plateau.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Marines  and  tho  Line.  Moving  swiftly 
and  silently,  these  strong  and  agile  soldiers  had  come 
close  up  to  the  Russian  work,  when  its  crest  was  lighted 
up  with  flame,  and  they  were  struck  by  a  shower  of  bullots. 
But  this  did  not  stay  their  steps.  Pressing  on  without 
a  halt,  the  Zouaves  dashed  into  the  ditch  and  over  the 
parapet,  and  leaped  into  the  midst  of  their  foes.  A  fierce 
combat  with  bayonet  and  bullet  ensued  and  raged  in  the 
rear  of  the  work,  both  sides  showing  manfol  vigour; 
but  tho  Zouaves  prevailed:  the  Russians,  yielding, 
wore  pursued,  and  at  length  driven  off  the  ridge.  "While 
the  Zouaves  took  post  in  advance,  and  the  Marines  held 
the  left  flank,  the  Linesmen,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Engineers,  began  to  overturn  the  newly-mado  parapet. 
But  the  Russians,  in  the  town  batteries,  no  sooner  be- 
came aware  of  the  success  of  the  French,  than  they 
opened  on  thenf  a  crushing  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  shed- 
ding a  lurid  glare  over  the  scene  by  burning  Bengal 
lights.  The  French  troops  of  the  Line  and  the  Maiines, 
unable  to  boar  this,  retreated  in  such  haste,  that  tho 
brave  Cler  and  his  Zouaves  were  left  exposed  without 
support.  And  now  the  Russian  reserves,  ascending  the 
ravine,  fell  upon  them  in  front  and  flank,  and  gnashing 
their  teeth  with  rage,  tho  Zouaves  were  forced  to  i-otire ; 
but  although  they  lost  men  at  every  step,  they  gave 
ground  in  good  order;  and  beyond  the  Russian  work 
they  were  not  pursued.  Tho  French  lost  about  300 
men,  chiefly  Zouaves.  These  choice  soldiers  were  led 
into  action  by  twenty-nine  officers,  of  whom  no  fewer 
than  five  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  General 
de  Monet  was  also  severely  wounded,  in  both  h^nds,  in 
the  arm  and  shoulder ;  nevertheless,  he  would  not  quit 
the  field.  The  next  day  there  was  a  burial  truce,  but  as 
few  bodies  were  found,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Russians 
suggested  this  temporary  cessation  of  fire  in  order  that 
the  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas  might  safely 
inspect  the  works  and  trenches  of  the  allies.  On  the 
25th  the  Russians  sank  four  more  large  ships  in  the 
harbour,  showing  that  they  still  feared  a  visit  from  the 
allied  fleets,  or  that  they  were  preparing  foundations 
for  the  raft  bridge,  which  they  subseqnently  threw  over 
the  roadstetul. 

By  the  end  of  February  signs  of  a  brighter  future 
were  visible  in  the  allied  camp.  The  weather  was  still 
cold;  sometimes  snow  fell,  and  sometimes  rain;  but 
occasionally  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  even  the  birds 
began  to  chirp  and  sing  and  flutter  over  the  less  occupied 
wastes.  The  hospitals  were  full,  but  the  health  of  tho 
army  was  better,  for  the  men  wore  getting  more  rest, 
and,  being  well  fed  again  and  amply  clothed,  grew  robust 
and  hardy.  Huts  were  springing  up  on  all  sides,  and 
the  sick  had  now  a  wooden  roof  over  their  heada  The 
railway  had  crept  some  distance  up  towards  the  front,  and 
being  immediately  made  use  of,  the  labour  of  carrying 
shot  and  shell  and  stores  as  fai*  as  Kadikoi  was  spared 
the  overwrought  transport.  The  Cossack  vedettes, 
watching  from  the  mounds  in  tho  plain,  were  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  the  long  strings  of  trucks  rushing  up  and 
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down  the  line.  Balaclava  had  been  cleared  of  the  sut- 
lers, and  its  shores  were  lined  with  wharves.  The 
period  of  doubt  and  of  the  harder  trials  imposed  upon 
the  troops  had  passed  away.  The  allies  were  numerous 
and  well  appointed.  Spring,  they  knew,  would  bring 
fresh  succours,  for,  in  addition  to  the  British  flag  and  the 
eagles  of  the  French,  the  Italian  tricolour,  surrounded  by 
a  gallant  little  host  from  the  Subalpine  states,  would 
soon  flutter  in  the  breezes  of  a  land  bearing  on  its  rocks 
the  ruins  of  the  early  settlements  of  the  Genoese. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  an  event  occurred  which  san- 
guine men  thought  would  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
end ;  and  they  thought  this  the  more  because  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  at  that  moment  pending  in  Vienna. 
The  event  was  the  rather  sudden  death  of  Nicholas, 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  lie  died  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  five  hours  afterwards  the  news  had  been  flashed 
along  the  electric  wire  to  every  European  capitaL  Many 
will  remember  the  thrill  of  astonishment  which  shot 
through  the  public  mind  when  the  news  was  made  known. 
Then  came  a  sense  of  relief  at  the  death  of  this  powerful 
sovereign,  and  prime  cause  of  a  bloody  war.  His  heir, 
Alexander  II.,  who  immediately  ascended  the  throne, 
was  described  as  mild  and  pacific  by  nature ;  neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  fail  to  tell  his  awe-stiicken  subjects  that 
he  would  incessantly  pursue  the  aims  of  Peter,  of 
Catherine,  of  Alexander  I.,  and  of  his  father;  aims 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  Gei-many,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
as  well  as  Turkey.  The  news  reached  the  allied  camp 
on  the  6th,  and  perhaps  the  **  sensation  "  in  this  quarter 
was  greater  than  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  for  here 
wore  men  engaged  in  froistrating  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  comprehensive  aims  of  Catherine  and  Nicholas. 
But  really,  it  was  not  the  Czar  only  with  whom  Europe 
was  contending ;  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  Russian 
nobles  and  tiie  traditional  policy  of  the  house  of 
Romanoff.  There  was  a  kind  of  poetical  justice  in  this 
sudden  death  of  the  man  whose  arrogance  had  brought 
calamity  on  his  subjects.  Liable  to  a  fatal  apoplectic 
attack,  it  was  predicted  in  the  summer  of  1853  that  he 
would  not  survive  the  summer  of  1855,  but,  like  all  his 
brothers,  die  before  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  "Lot 
but  a  few  reverses  overtake  the  Emperor,"  said  Dr. 
Gi-anville,  the  author  of  this  prediction,  **  and  his  death, 
like  that  of  all  his  brothers,  will  be  sudden."  So  it 
proved.  Shaken  by  Silistria,  Alma,  Inkermann,  Eupa- 
toria — a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  completed  the 
series  of  shocks;  and  after  a  very  brief  illness  he  expired. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  a  great  man  in  the 
highest  sense ;  but,  having  an  iron  will,  tireless  energy, 
and  an  ambition  as  boundless  as  the  resources  of  his 
empire,  he  built  up  an  influence  in  Europe  greater  even 
than  that  exerted  by  Alexander,  who,  as  a  conqueror, 
surpassed  his  brother.  Alexander,  more  fortunate  in 
his  wars,  died  of  lassitude ;  Nicholas  expired  under  the 
rude  blows  inflicted  on  his  pride ;  for  he  had  been  frus- 
trated in  the  execution  of  a  long-prepared  design  to 
extend  the  limits  of  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


ProffreM  of  the  Workf— RtusUm  Steamers  driTen  ofT—Riissiau  Cooater 
Approftches— Tboy  seize  the  Careening  Ridge  and  Mamelon— Freodi 
Lines  at  Kamiesch— Sortie  of  the  33rd  of  March— Bepnise  of  the 
Enemy— Heary  Losses— Buriiil  Trace— Description  of  the  Aspect  of 
the  Worlcs  oa  both  Si  Jos— The  Emperor  going  to  the  Crimea— EiTecti 
of  his  Interference— Socond  Bombardment— Immense  Armaments- 
Opening  of  Fire  on  April  9tli— lu  Effects— Russian  Fire  unsabdaed- 
Why  the  Plaoe  was  not  taken— Incidents  daring  the  Bombardmeot— 
French  Combats— English  Progress— Death  of  Colonel  Egerton- 
The  Little  Drummer — Omer  Pasha's  Movement  on  the  Tchemaya— 
He  returns  to  Eupatoria— French  Fights  on  the  1st  of  May— Sorties  ■ 
Continaed  Interference  of  tho  Emperor — General  Canrobert  in  a  T$l$tt 
Position— Expedition  saUs  for  Kertch— Recalled  ImmoOia'dy— Why! 
— Conduct  of  the  War  from  Paris— Lord  Raglan  for  an  Assault- 
Arrival  of  the  Sardinians — Imperial  Strategics— Gr^md  Paper  Plan 
rejected  by  Lord  Raglan— Resignation  of  Canrobert— G^aeralPelisster. 
the  New  Commander. 

The  month  of  March  was  spent  by  the  allies  in  makiLg 
preparations  for  a  second  bombardment,  and  by  the 
enemy  in  prodigious  eflPorts  to  meet  and  frustrate  it 
Ear  irom.  reviying  operations  against  the  new  Russian 
works  on  the  Careening  Ridge,  called  by  the  allies  the 
White   Works,    the   French    allowed   the    enemy  to 
strengthen  and  complete  theD^.     General  Todtleben  had 
devised  a  system  of  counter  approaches.    As  tho  opera- 
tions against  Sobastopol  were  mainly  of  the  nature  of 
an  attack  by  one  army  on  another  posted  in  a  strongly 
entrenched  position,  the  Russian  engineer  saw  the  great 
assistance  he  would  derive  from  solid  outposts,  as  by 
that  method  he  would  not  only  anticipate  the  allies  in  tho 
occupation  of  commanding  points,  but  would  seriously 
injure  and  annoy  them.    Therefore  he  not  only  kept 
two  steamers  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  by  their 
aid,  in  conjunction  with  the  batteries  on  the  north  side, 
endeavoured  to  enfilade  the  advance  of  the  French  down 
the  Careening  Ridge,  but  fortified  himself  on  that  ridge, 
in  order  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  French  down  the 
next  and  more  important  one.    General  Canrobert  com- 
plained of  the  vexatious  annoyance  of  the  steamers, 
and  these  it  was  resolved  to  drive  away.    The  French 
built  a  battery  on  a  point  commanding  the  hoad  of  the 
Great  Harbour,  and  we  armed  it  and  sent  artillerymen  to 
work  the  guns.  The  battery  looked  like  one  of  the  many 
works  constructed  to  defend  the  Inkermann  heights ; 
but  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  March,  just  as  the  dawn 
rendered   objects   visible,   the    guns  were  unmasked, 
and  a  steady  fire  was  opened  on  the  steamers.     Three 
shots  missed  the  nearer  steamer,  but  the  fourth  struck 
tho  paddle-box.    Receiving  this  rough  salute,  the  crew, 
who  were  below  at  tho  time,  hurried  on  deck,  and 
brought  their  heavy  guns  to  boar  on  tho  battery.    Men 
were  seen  running  into  the  land  batteries  on  the  north 
side,  and  their  guns  were  soon  in  action.     Our  battery 
fired  fifty-nine  shots,  more  than  half  of  which  were  red 
hot.    In  twenty  minutes  the  two  steamers  disappeared 
behind  the  steep  clifi's.     One  of  them  had  been  severely 
pimished,  and  was  seen  in  the  afternoon  careened  over, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  damages.     They  did  not 
re- visit  the  head  of  tho  harbour.     The  Russians  on  tho 
north  side  fired  240  shots  at  our  little  batterj'-,  but  did 
no  injury  whatever.     Tho  Royal  Aitillery  were  blamed 
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for  not  burning  or  sinking  the  steamers ;  but  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  blame  fell  without  good  reason. 

Relieved  from  these  waspish  enemies,  the  French  went 
on  pushing  down  tho  ridge,  and  throwing  up  a  trench  to 
connect  their  attacks  with  the  English  right.  Anticipating 
this,  and  knowing  the  importance  of  the  Mamelon,  which 
was  higher  than  the  Malakoff  Hill,  the  Russian  general 
caused  the  Mamelon  to  be  occupied  in  greater  strength, 
and  began  to  dig  and  delve  upon  its  crest.  First  making 
rifle-pits  and  then  connecting  and  enlarging  these,  he 
soon  raised  the  nucleus  of  a  very  formidable  work  right 
in  the  path  of  the  French  advance  on  the  Malakojff, 
Ilad  the  army  been  under  one  commander,  this  hill 
would  have  been  seized  in  October.  Now  the  French 
could  not  even  sap  up  to  it,  much  less  assault  it,  because 
the  enemy  had  been  allowed  to  become  so  strong  on  our 
right  of  the  Malakoff  Ridge.  The  British  immediately 
framed  a  battery  with  guns  bearing  on  the  Mamelon; 
^  but  although  they  obstructed  the  working  parties  by 
day,  at  first,  their  fire  at  night  was  little  heeded,  and 
this  outpost,  set  up  in  the  faces  of  the  allies  with  great 
hardihood,  grew  into  a  stronghold.  At  the  same  time 
they  turned  to  account  a  quarry  or  gravel  pit  in  front 
of  the  Redan,  using  the  pit  as  cover,  and  fringing  its 
front  and  flank  faces  with  small  loopholed  works  for 
riflemen.  Before  the  French,  on  the  town  fi-ont,  the 
same  system  was  developed.  There  were  extensive  and 
well-connected  lodgments  in  advance  of  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion  and  the  Central  Bastion,  and  in  the  ravine 
running  down  to  the  Quarantine  Bay  the  enemy  had 
converted  a  large  cemetery  into  a  strong  post ;  so  that 
at  this  stage  the  Russians  were  the  assailants  as  well  as 
the  assailed.  All  over  the  plateau  from  the  head  of  the 
harbour  to  the  head  of  the  Quarantine  Bay,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  broken  by  trench  and  battery,  by 
rifle-pit  and  redoubt.  The  works  of  the  allies  were 
alrejuiy  vast,  those  of  the  Russians  were  colossal.  Nor 
were  they  confined  to  the  exterior  of  the  main  line, 
nuge  batteries,  thick  and  high,  peered  up  in  the  very 
streets  of  the  town,  while  on  the  north  side  the  lines  of 
forts  and  trenches  seemed  to  be  endless.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  French  began  to  construct  aline  of  parapets  and 
redoubts  to  cover  Kamiesch  and  Kataatoh  Bays.  It  ex- 
tended from  Strcletzka  Bay  to  the 'O|^posite  coast,  at  a 
point  between  Cape  Chersonessus  and  the  monastery  of 
St.  George,  and  within  this  the  Minister  of  War  directed 
another  and  shorter  line  to  be  made.  The  reason  for 
adopting  this  step  was  stated  to  be  a  prudential  one — it 
was  a  provision  against  disaster.  That  was  one  reason; 
but  there  was  another — ^the  French  Emperor  begnn  to 
interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  whiQ>ered 
that  he  was  going  out  himself  to  tako  coainuitid-'^  f&v 
wiser  plan  than  that  of  attempting  to  commaad  from. 
Paris.  Early  in  March  came  a  proposal  to  diaoouthitie 
siege  operations,  and,  leaving  a  guard  on  theplateaa,  to 
take  the  field  and  storm,  not  Sebastopol,  but  the  heights 
of  Mackenzie.  This  was  brushed  aside ;  but,  no  doubt, 
it  was  to  enable  the  allies  to  execute  the  Emperor's 
scheme  that  the  Minister  of  "War  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  Kamiesch.    At  this  time  the  British 


army  numbered  45,396  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  sick 
in  hospital,  and  2,800  were  convalescents  doing  duty  in 
hospital.  Although  the  number  of  sick  was  large,  the 
health  of  the  army  was  much  better.  The  men,  never 
depressed,  even  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  were  now 
becoming  frolicsome.  There  were  horse  races  at  Karani 
and  on  the  plateau,  and  the  men,  released  from  the  severe 
labours  of  guarding  everything  on  the  right,  had  time 
for  foot-ball,  leap-frog,  foot-raoes,  and  ef«n  a  sort  of 
skittles ;  so  that  an  air  of  briskness  and  gaMty  was  dif- 
fused over  the  camps. 

Having  plenty  of  mon— for  they,  too,  had  been  rein- 
forced— ^the  Russians  supported  thm  s^vtem  of  counter- 
approaches  by  eneigotic  sorties.   In  th)0  month  of  March 
these  fell  principally  upon  the  Frendi^     In  addition  to 
the  redoubt  on  the  Mamelon,  the  enemy  had  formed  his 
rifle-pits  in   advance,   lilra  skirmishsrs  in  front  of  a 
column.    The  riflemen  within  tham  w««»  very  trouble- 
some; and  two  or  three  nights  in  sucoession  the  French 
assaulted  these  pits.  Two  or  three  companies  of  Zouaves 
would  leap  out  of  the  trenches,  dash  into  the  pits,  and 
driye  off  the  defenders.    Then  the  stq>port8  woftld  hurry 
up  on  the  Russian  side,  and  the  Zotiavi0B  woold  have  to 
fly  before  they  could  make  good' their  hold.     From  the 
French  trenohos  mote  men  would  issuer**    TEid  rattle  of 
musketry  would  raise  the  camp ;  horses  woidd  be  saddled 
at  head-quartcffs,  and  aides  would  stumblo  hither  and 
thither  in  the  gloom.     Suddenly  the  firjo^  -would  die 
away  and  ceass.    The  French  hatd  been  frtulncted.    De- 
termined to  succeed,  they  began  to  sap  tomttc^  the  rifle- 
pits^ust  as  our  generals  sapped-  up  to  a  New  Zealand 
stockade — and  took  the  outworks  on  ih»^UA,     This  led 
to  something  like  a  general  action  orrthe  mgbt  of  the 
23rd  of  Mandi. 

Prince  Oortsdiakoff  had  arrived  on'th«2Ml  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  &tmj,  as  successor  tx>  Osten-Sacken, 
who  had  succeeded  Mensohikoff.     Th&m&w  commander 
was  the  brother  of  the  officer  who  fought  against  us  on 
the  Alma,  and  he  proved  himself  a  venycapi^le  soldier. 
The  danger  on  the  side  of  the  Mflli^ka(BriraB|nr68sing.  It 
had  become  essential  to  the  doft«to<that  the   French 
should  be  stayed  in  their  progress  t^mwtds  the  Mamelon, 
and  Prince  Gbrtschakoff  resolved  to  -make  a  vigorous 
sortie  to  recoverthe  lodgmMkts  in  &-oniof  tk^  Mamelon, 
and  carry  the  war  into  the  trenches*    Fx^h  troops  had 
joined  the  garrison  at  this  time,  and  pact  ^  these  were 
told  off  for  the    servk»;'    Up    to   this   time    Admiral 
Istoatine,  a  very  gallant  officer,  had  hi^isito  oDxnmanded 
on  this  side,  but  he  was  shot  on  the  19!^  and  Gheneral 
Chrtxleff  succeeded  him.    He  had  under  his  orders  for 
the  sortie  no  fewor  than  8,000  men.    Th^so  were  to 
storm  the  rifle-pits,  and  break  in  at  thepoint  n^here  the 
French  and  English  trenches  joined.    At  the  dame  time 
another*  bodyi  some  1,208  «trong^  insiuding  the  Greek 
voktnteers  led  by  Prinee  Mximm,  known  in  our  lines  as 
"the  Albanian,"  wa»to  ascend  the  Woronaoff  Ravine, 
ai»i  torn  the  left  of  our  right  attack ;  while  a  third  and 
weaker  party  was  to  push  up  towards  onr  left  attack. 
As  deseed,  these  sorties  were  oxceutad,  but  not  with 
that  concert  OBSsntial  to  ooae^ste  stteow»    The  French 
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were  m  some  meavnre  prepared.    They^  bad  ^ery  ptrong 
tre&di  guards-oD  duty.   On  our  fiide  tiiere  w«re  ixoky  the 
otdinary.trendi  guards,  and  the  usual  working  parties. 
D  iras  about  eleven  o'clock  when  tke  Bsssiansi  issu- 
ing from  both  flanks  of  the  Maznelon,  dashed  into  the 
lodgments  held  by  the  Fr^ich.    They  oame  on  in  sueh 
Hombers  and  with  so  much  resdutilon  tiiat  the  French 
were  loroed  out  of  ih.e  pits  and  chased  into  their  paralleL 
The  Bussians  follewed,  leaping  oyer  the  parent  and 
forming  up  within  the  trench,  and  continuing  the  fight. 
At  tka  same  time  the  batteries  of  the  <pLiLGe  opened  a  hot 
fire  t^on  our  lines,  by  way  of  diversion,  and  tiie  right 
of  Ghruktf 's  heavy  column  of  countor-asaault  burst  in 
on  the  extreme  ri^t  of  our  line.    Then  the  French 
supports,  ooming  down  with  suddMinees  and  decision, 
<itove  the  enemy  over  the  pan^t    Surprised,  but  not 
disoeuraged,  the  Bussians  diarged  again,  and  deadly 
hand  to  hand  combats  followed  along  the  whole  front. 
Three  times  they  sought  to  penetrate;    but  General 
'  d'Autemarre— an  energetic  soldier  of  ihe  right  stamp— 
and  the  ohoice  troops  he  commanded,  offered  a  resistance 
wluch  more  than  equalled  the  hardihood  of  the  enemy's 
oni^ught.  This  fierce  combat,  U^tedup  by  the  incessant 
flashes  of  oppomng  musketry,  and  rendered  bloody  by 
the  free  use  of  the  bayonet,  was  maintained  lor  nearly 
two  hoors.     At  one  moment,  when  the  Bussians  had 
broken  ifiito  our  trenches  at  the  point  of  junction,  and 
had  for  a  moment  driven  off  our  working  parties,  the 
French  suffered  from  a  fire  levelled  at  their  left  flank  and 
rear.     Yei  not  for  long.     Captain  Yicars,  rallying  the 
men  of  the  97th  then  on  duty,  and  caUing  out,  "  This 
way,  97th ! "  led  them  to  the  charge ;  and  these  being  rein- 
^oedby  part  of  the  77th,  under  Major  Gbrdon,  B.E.,  the 
two  parties  eombined  gave  the  Bussians  a  rough  shock, 
and  exp^yM  them  from  the  trench.    But  Yicars  was 
shot  dead  as  he  fought,  and  Gfordon,  pursuing  the  enemy 
outside  the  lines,  was  wounded  severely.    The  French 
not  only  kept  the  Bussians  at  bay,  but  perceiving  signs 
of  yielding,  they  assumed  the  offensive,  and  charging, 
forced  their  foes  to  retire  into  the  Mamelon.  Towards  the 
close  of  ihis  ^ght  the  second  and  third  Bussian  columns 
fell  -suddenly,  one  on  the  left  of  the  light,  the  other  on 
the  leA  of  the  left  attack.  In  both  oases  they  forced  their 
way  into  our  trenches.     Prince  Musuri,  a  daring  leader, 
shot  Captain  Brown,  of  the  7th,  and  fired  his  pistol  into 
the  magazdne  of  a  battery,  hoping  to  blow  it  up.     He 
wae  instantly  killed.     Affcer  a  rough  contest,  the  enemy 
was  driven  out  of  our  linos,  but  not  imtil  he  had  killed 
twooflftceFrs,  and  captured  two  others — one,  Oolonel  Kelly, 
of  the  34tl2 ;  the  other,  Cftptain  Montague,  B.E.  This  was 
the  most  seTore  action  which  had  yet  been  fought  in  the 
trenches.       The  Bussians    lost    1,500  men  killed  and 
wounded,  according  to  their  own  returns.  The  allies  lost 
727,  of  ^^liich  85  were  English. 

The  next  day  the  slopes  of  the  hills  around  the  south 
aide  of  Sebostopol  presented  a  novel  spectacle.  At  the 
request  of  the  Bussian  general,  there  was  a  truce  of  three 
hours  to  recover  and  bury  the  dead.  The  white  flags  were 
no  sooner  hoisted  than  the  soldiers  and  officers  on  both 
sides  poured,  in  a  torrent  out  of  the  works  towards  the 


scene  of  the  midnight  conflicts,  and  began  the  work  of 
bearing  away  the  bodies ;  while  the  officers  of  the  three 
aormiss  talked  together  gaily  <  and  exchanged  dgars,  and 
the  men  gave  each  other  tobacco.  '*  The  soldiers  of  the 
enemy,"  writes  Colonel  Hamley,  "looked  dirty  and 
i^biabby,  but  healthy  and  well-fed.  Most  of  them  were 
of  larger  frame  than  the  French,  while  the  English 
surpassed  both  in  size  and  stature.  The  countenances  of 
the  Bussians,  short  and  broad,  with  thick  projecting  lips, 
pug*noses,  and  small  eyes,  betokened  a  low  order  of  in- 
tellect, cunning  and  obstinate.  Many,  both  officers  and 
men,' wore  orders  and  medals.  Between  these  groups 
passed  and  repassed  the  burial  parties,  lifting  each  grim, 
gory  figure  from  its  fEice  or  back,  placing  it  on  a  stretcher, 
and  bearing  it,  with  dead  legs  swinging  and  dragging, 
and  the  arms  vibrating  stiffly  to  the  steps  of  the  bearers, 
to  be  added  to  the  dreadful  assembly.  Not  one  of  those 
looking  on  could  feel  secure  that,  in  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  would  not  be  as  one  of  these."  When  the 
time  expired  down  went  the  white  flags  on  both  sides ; 
and  very  soon  from  both  sides  the  riflemen,  lately 
engaged  in  amity,  were  shooting  at  each  other,  and  the 
guns  in  the  batteries  taking  up  the  game,  the  rough 
and  horrid  aspect  of  the  scene  appeared  once  more. 

And  here  we  may  conveniently  break  ihe  narrative, 
and  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader 
some  picture  of  the  place,  its  works  of  defence,  and  the 
works  of  offence  rising  about  under  the  hands  of  the 
allies.  There  were  two  or  three  places  on  the  heights 
looking  towards  Sebastopol  whence  a  spectator  might 
survey  a  laige  section  of  the  plateau.  From  the  Maison 
d*Eau,  on  the  French  side  of  the  great  South  Bavine, 
the  eye  plimged  first  into  its  craggy  depths,  but  did  not 
reach  the  bottom.  Only  part  of  <he  stony  ledges  form- 
ing its  precipitous  sides  was  seen.  Then  looking  almost 
due  north,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  left  bank,  overhanging 
the  gul&  below,  the  eye  lighted  on  the  British  throe  gun- 
battery,  and  following  the  direction  of  its  guns,  tho 
spectator  saw  into  the  South  Harbour,  which  was  really 
the  mouth  of  the  South  Bavine  filled  with  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea.  On  the  west  side,  high  upon  the  bluff,  stood 
the  southern  part  of  the  town,  with  its  gleaming  white 
buildings ;  and  on  the  eastside,  frowning  from  the  crest 
of  a  precipice,  jagged  and  broken,  stood  huge,  massive 
earthen  walls,  their  outline  being  interrupted  by  the 
embrasures.  These  were  the  Barrack  Batteries,  so  called 
because  they  were  thrown  up  in  front  of  a  long  barrack. 
Some  of  the  guns  of  these  tremendous  works  looked 
towards  the  point  where  we  are  supposed  to  stand.  To 
the  north-east  of  these  Barrack  Batteries  was  another 
work — the  famous  Bedan.  It  was  in  form  like  an  arrow 
head,  from  the  shoulders  of  which  ran  the  ramparts, 
connecting  it  on  one  side  with  the  Barrack  Batteries, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  flanking  defences  of  tho 
Malakoff.  High  on  its  commanding  knoll,  to  the  north- 
east of  tho  Bedan,  rose  this  famous  redoubt,  of  for- 
bidding front  and  irregular  form,  and  furnished  with 
rows  of  guns  on  all  the  points  whence  they  could  bo 
trained  upon  the  lines  of  the  allies.  In  front  of  the 
proper  left  of  the  Barrack  works  were  dilapidated  houses. 
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once  a  swarming  suburb,  and  in  front  of  the  Bedan  and 
Malakoff  were  thick  lines  of  abbatis — that  is,  inter- 
twisted stakes  and  branches,  sharply  pointed  and  bolted 
together.  From  the  Malakoff  the  ground  fell,  and  then 
rose  again,  forming  the  Mamelon,  which  was  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  spectator ;  and  through  the  dip 
between  Malakoff  and  Mamelon  gleamed  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Great  Harbour,  backed  by  the  blufiEs  of  the 
north  side.  Between  the  spectator  and  this  war- 
roughened  ridge,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
cayemous  ravines,  extended  the  plateaus  down  which 
the  British  were  working  their  way  towards  the  place. 
.  You  could  see  into  the  rear  of  the  parallels  and  solid 
.  batteries,  and  watch  the  riflemen  in  opposing  pits  firing 
at  each  other ;  you  could  see  parties  of  soldiers  going  to 
and  fro,  and  sappers  working  here  and  there.  Perhaps, 
while  you  gazed,  a  cloud  of  smoke  would  show  you 
whore,  hidden  from  view,  lay  the  French  batteries  on  the 
extreme  right.  A  shell  would  burst  over  the  Mamelon. 
**  The  Mamelon  replies ;  a  gun  and  a  mortar  in  our  right 
attack  drop  their  shells  into  the  work;  the  Malakoff 
supports  its  companion  by  a  couple  of  shells,  which 
graze  the  crest  of  our  parapet,  and  knocking  up  little 
clouds  of  dust  as  they  go,  burst  far  up  the  hill-side.  A 
mortar  near  the  Malakoff  pitches  a  shell  into  the 
parapet  of  our  advanced  parallel ;  it  roUs  over  and  ex- 
plodes ;  a  commotion  is  visible  through  the  glass,  and 
presently  two  wounded  men  are  borne  past  to  the  camp 
— one  struck  in  the  cheek,  the  other  having  his  leg 
shattered."  A  tremendousexplosion,  followed  by  another, 
is  heard — ^two  13-inch  mortars  have  been  fired  from  a 
British  battery.  **  With  a  ru^h  like  a  whirlwind,  the 
two  great  shells  ai*o  hurled  up  into  the  sky,  growing 
small  as  cricket-balls,  and  audible  when  no  longer  seen. 
As  the  sound  ceases  two  clouds  of  dust  rise  in  the 
Malakoff — ^the  shells  have  dropped  there ;  another  mo- 
ment, and  two  columns  of  smoke  rise  and  are  slowly 
dispersed;  both  shells  have  burst  in  the  work."  In  the 
foreground  of  this  picture  Nature  is  putting  forth  her 
flowers  and  forcing  up  blades  of  grass.  In  the  back- 
ground, beyond  the  dark  batteries  and  dazzling  town, 
flow  the  blue  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  Euxine.  From 
another  point,  Cathcart's  Hill,  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  French  lines  on  the  left  or  western  face  of 
the  town.  In  front  of  the  extreme  right  of  the  French 
approaches,  and  overtopping  them  was  the  salient  Flag- 
staff Bastion,  and  beyond  that  the  Central  Bastion. 
From  Quarantine  Bay  on  the  north-west  to  the  Flag- 
staff and  Garden  Batteries  in  rear  of  it,  ran  a  strip  of 
ruined  houses,  lying  behind  the  heavy  earthworks  and 
the  crenellated  wall.  As  "  the  distance  from  the  French 
lines  became  greater  the  marks  of  injury  were  less  per- 
ceptible ;  the  tall  white  storehouses,  with  roofs  of  sheet 
iron,  the  domes  of  churches,  the  porticoes,  and  the  stately 
outlines  of  great  public  buildings,  shone  pleasantly  in 
the  sunshine.  Tier  after  tier  of  roofs  rose  up  to  the  crest 
of  the  lull  on  which  this  portion  of  the  town  was  built, 
and  figures  stole  over  the  field  of  the  glass  as  it  swept 
over  the  space,  as  though  they  kept  a  keen  look-out  for 
Bhells,    In  front  of  this  portion  of  the  town  the  dim 


steppes  were  soaired  all  over  by  the  lines  of  the  French 
approaches,  from  which  at  intervals  arose  the  smoke 
wreaths  of  cannon  or  the  puffs  of  the  rifle,  answered 
from  the  darker  lines  of  the  Bussians  in  front  of  the 
city."    From  this  elevation  also  you  could  look  into  the 
South  Harbour,  and  watch  the  Bussians  passing  and  re- 
passing over  their  bridge  of  boats ;  and  even,  by  facing 
the  nctfth,  see  the  works  on  the  Inkermann  ridge  and  in 
front  of  the  Mamelon,  where  the  French  were  busily 
labouring  with  pick,  and  spade,  and  rifle ;  and,  with  a 
good  glass,  it  was  possible  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  and 
all  his  works  on  the  north  side.     The  characteristics  of 
the  scene  were  the  yawning  ravines,  like  vast  furrows, 
breaking  the  level  of  the  stony  plains,  across  which  rose 
the  rigid  lines  of  trench  and  battery ;  then  the  bold  out- 
lines of  the  Bussian  earthworks  cresting  the  cliffs  and 
hillocks,  and  running  down  into  the  hollows ;  beyond 
these  the  handsome  town,  with  its  oblong  forts  and 
square  towers;  and  still  &rther  away,  and  blending  with 
the  sky,  the  restless  sea.    Behind  the  spectator  lay  the 
busy  camp,  and  the  lines  liiat  crowned  the  ridge  over- 
looking the  Tchemaya  valley,  and  the  piled  up  hills  of 
the  southern  Tauric  range,  terminating  in  the  lofty  peaks 
of  the  Tohatir-Dagh,  or  Tent-mountain.    To  the  south 
were  the  highlands,  still  in  many  parts  covered  with 
brushwood,  ending  abruptly  in  that  inhospitable  wall  of 
rock  which  forms  the  coast,  and  offers  for  miles  no 
shelter  from  the  foroe  of  a  southern  blast  save  the  little 
bay  at  Balaclava. 

After  the  fierce  combat  on  the  23rd  of  March  the  allies 
busied  themselves  with  preparations  for  a  second  bom- 
bardment of  the  place.    Enormous  masses  of  shot  and 
shell  and  powder  were  brought  up  from  Balaclava  and 
Kamiesch,  and  deposited  in  the  magazines.     The  for- 
wardness of  the  railway  had  greatly    diminiahed   the 
labours  of  the  British,  and  the  French  were  so  numerous 
that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  fatigue  parties  to 
carry  on  the  works  of  approach,  and  to  supply  their  guns 
with  ample  store  of  munitions.     It  was  about  this  time 
that  Lord  Baglan  and  Goneral  Canrobert  began  to  dis- 
agree on  essential  points.    The   French    commander, 
naturally  afraid  of  responsibility,  was  also  muck  em- 
barrassed by  the  perpetual  interference  of  the  Bmperor 
Napoleon  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.     That  potentate, 
newly  seated  on  the  throne,  was  ambitious  of  command- 
ing an  army  in  the  field.    He  had  formed  the  plan  of 
proceeding  himself  to  the  Crimea.    The  news   thereof 
was  bruited  abroad  throughout  Europe,  and»  of  course, 
it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  where,  creating 
a  state  of  expectation,  it  did  not  tend  to  unx>art  vigour 
to  the  proceedings  at  the  French  head-quarters.   G^eneral 
Canrobert  leaned  to  his  master's  views,  and  was  afraid 
of  doing  anything  which  might  be  disapproved   of  at 
Paris.    The  Emperor  wanted  to  operate  in  the  field,  and 
the  French  general,  apparently  desirous  of  keeping  the 
army  in  a  high  state  of  numerical  efficiency,  was  indis- 
posed to  thorough  measures  before  the  place.      So  from 
day   to  day  the    opening   of  the   bombardment    was 
deferred;   sometimes  at  the  instance  of   tho    French, 
sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the  English  general.     Tho 
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first  would  be  desirous  of  rmnforoing  the  army  by  bring- 
ing up  14,000  Tmks  &om  Eupfttoria,  and  the  second, 
baying  acquiesced  in  the  delay  required,  would  begin 
fr^eb  batteries,  and  then  require  further  time  to  com- 
plete them.  At  length,  on  the  8th,  Omer  Fasha  and  his 
troops  landed  at  Eamiesch,  and  Lord  B^glan,  although 
two  of  his  newest  and  most  advanced  batteries  were  not 
wmplete,  willingly  gave  his  consent  to  the  opening  of 
the  second  bombardment  on  Easter  Monday,  the  9th  of 
April,  exactly  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  first 
bombardment. 

There  were  in  the  trenches  no  fewer  than  500  guns. 
The  French  had  304  on  the  left  and  76  on  the  extreme 
right,  while  between  the  two  were  planted  123  pieces  of 
British  ordnance.  These  were  very  heavy  cannon,  those 
in  the  British  batteries  including  twenty  13-inch  mortars. 
It  is  supposed*  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  Bussians 
had  mounted  100  more  guns  than  the  allies ;  for  they 
had  multiplied  their  batteries,  not  only  on  the  huge  ram- 
parts, but  within  the  town  itself.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
the  disposition  of  their  guns,  that  the  French  still  clung 
to  the  notion  that  their  attack  on  the  west  front  was  the 
chief  attack;  and  not  until  a  later  period  did  they 
become  fully  sensible  of  the  £ftct  that  the  Malakoff 
was  the  key  of  the  place. 

During  the  morning  of  the  9th,  while  it  was  yet  dark, 
the  batteries  and  trenches  were  manned.    There  were  in 
the  magazines  500  rounds  per  gun,  and  300  per  mortar. 
The  orders  were  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy*s  works 
became  visible.    All  night  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the 
wind  rose  almost  to  a  gale.    The  blast  from  the  south 
brou^lit  up  heavy  mists  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
mist  and  the  rain  interposed  like  a  curtain  between  the 
trenchee  and  the  enemy.  Over  the  plateau,  and  the  town 
and  tha  sea,  hung  the  rain-clouds  in  dark,  folds.  By  slow 
degrees,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  enemy's  works  loomed  in- 
distixictly  through  the  fog.    The  trench  guards  lay  close 
under  the  dripping  parapets,  and  the  artillerymen,  wet 
to  the  skin,  stood  ready  in  the  batteries  at  their  loaded 
j>ieces.     Then  the  mist  rolled  upwards,  and  through  the 
thinner     haze    it   left   behind    our   artillerymen    saw 
obdcnrely  the  outlines  of  the  opposing  lines.    At  half- 
post    Bto   the  officers   in  command  decided    that  the 
moment   had  come,  and  five  minutes  later  the  report  of 
a  solitary  gun  gave  the  signal  so  eagerly  desired.    In  a 
moment   the  whole  of  our  guns  were  in  action ;  and  in 
another  the  French  began  to  fire ;  so  that  by  a  quarter 
to  six  on  that  dreary  morning,  the  missiles  of  five  hun- 
dred gixns,  showing  a  line  of  fire  from  the  head  of  the 
Qnarantine  Bay  to  Inkermann,  were  pouring  into  the 
defen€S0s  and  the  town  of  SebastopoL   No  second  elapsed 
without    a,  shot  or  shell.    The  noise  of  this  stupendous 
cannonade    was  comparatively  slight  in  our  camps,  be- 
cause the   "wind  bore  the  volume  of  sound  towards  the 
place  ;   but  in  Sebastopol  and  over  the  sea  it  must  have 
been  appalling. 

For  aaiii&  time  the  enemy  did  not  reply.  He  had 
evidently  l>een  taken  by  surprise.  When  he  did  begin, 
the  fire  of  Iris  batteries  was  neither  vigorous  nor  sus- 
tainecL    To  tlie  allies,  it  appeared  as  if  his  batteries  were 


undermanned,  and  a  deserter  subsequently  affirmed  that 
on  this  morning  there  were  only  8,000  men  in  the  place, 
the  bulk  of  the  army  having  been  sent  to  the  north  side 
to  resist  an  attack  which  it  was  rumoured  in  Sebastopol 
the  allies  intended  to  make  from  the  side  of  the  Tcher- 
naya.  But  this  is  a  doubtful  story.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  batteries  were  undermanned  at  first,  because 
the  troops  were  still  in  their  quarters.  The  heavy  mist 
and  the  streaming  rain  prevented  the  allied  artillerymen 
from  seeing  what  mischief  they  were  doing  to  the  enemy's 
works,  and  the  latter  were  in  a  worse  position,  for  they 
laboured  within  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  mist  driven 
into  their  faces  by  the  furious  blast.  All  that  could  be 
determined  for  many  hours  was  that  the  allies  were 
working  their  pieces  with  unflinching  vigour;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sun  going  down  behind  Sebastopol,  and 
sending  a  few  weak  rays  of  lurid  light  through  the  rifts 
.  in  the  clouds,  that  straining  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  efieots  wrought  upon  the  foe  by  this  vast  cannonade. 
The  French  had  breached  the  loopholed  wall,  had  greatly 
injured  the  Central  Bastion  and  the  Flagstaff  Bastion, 
and  had  broken  the  bridge  across  the  South  Harbour. 
The  combined  fire  of  the  British  and  French  on  the  right 
had  broken  up  the  regularity  of  the  outlines  of  the 
Bedan,  Malakoff,  and  Mamelon,  and  had  reduced  the 
fire  of  their  guns  so  much,  that  some  batteries  were 
silent,  and  others  only  replied  at  intervals  to  the  unceas- 
ing hail  of  shot  and  shell  poured  into  them.  At  night 
the  fire  ceased  on  both  sides,  except  that  of  the  mortars 
in  the  allied  batteries,  which  threw  shells  all  night. 
Nevertheless,  the  Eussians,  with  admirable  courage  and 
perseverance,  wrought  all  night,  repairing  damages  and 
remounting  guns.  So  that  on  the  following  morning,  at 
dawn,  the  enemy  was  found  to  be  prepared  anew  to  sus- 
tain his  part,  and  the  scene  of  the  9th  was  repeated. 

The  cannonade  reopened  in  mist  and  rain,  but  in  a 
fe^  hours  the  sun  shone,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  labouring  in  the  batteries  up  to  their  knees 
in  water.  Again  the  allied  batteries  rapidly  obtained  a 
mastery  over  those  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  a  fierce 
tempest  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  enemy's  guns  would 
burst  upon  the  allies;  but  the  sustained  fire  of  the  latter 
would  soon  repress  this  effort,  and  the  Eussian  responses 
would  again  become  irregular.  Our  artillerymen  were 
very  severely  tried.  Their  labours  were  excessive.  In 
one  attack  the  men  were  ten  hours  on  duty  and  six 
off,  in  the  other  ten  hours  on  duty  out  of  twenty-four. 
Wet  through  for  two  days,  constantly  on  their  feet, 
these  became  so  swollen  that  they  were  afraid  to 
take  off  their  boots,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to 
put  them  on  again.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  for 
a  whole  week,  the  bombardment  went  on  with  a  dreadful 
monotony;  and  although  our  fire  inflicted  evidently 
serious  damage  upon  the  enemy,  he  managed  to  repair 
his  works  and  mount  fresh  guns  at  night.  The  Eussian  ' 
writers  admit  a  loss  of  fourteen  guns  disabled  every  day ; 
yet  this  was  comparatively  of  little  moment  to  him,  as  ho 
had  such  a  boundless  store  of  artUlery.  Besides  the  . 
guns  in  the  arsenal,  there  were  all  the  guns  of  the  fleet, 
and  these  resources  were  used  unsparingly.  On  our  side. 
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the  resources  of  the  allies  in  guns  and  ammunition  were 
limited.  The  object  of  the  bombardment  was  definite. 
It  was  to  reduce  the  fire  so  £eu:  as  to  permit  of  an  assault. 
Very  early  in  the  week  this  effect  had  been  produced  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible.  Still  the  assault  was  delayed. 
We  alone  had  fired  47,000  projectiles  into  the  enemy's 
works,  and  the  French  must  have  fired  three  times  that 
number.  Yet  the  enemy,  though  shattered  and  weak- 
ened, was  unsubdued,  and  it  was  plain  that  this  duel  of 
opposing  ordnance  might  go  on  till  doomsday  without  a 
decisive  result.  Lord  Raglan,  from  the  first,  had  always 
proposed  a  heavy  bombairdment  to  be  followed  by  a 
prompt  and  unflinching  assault.  To  this  the  French 
general  could  not  be  got  to  agree.  Admiral  Bruat  is  said 
to  have  explained  the  matter  thus  to  one  of  our  naval 
captains,  who  asked  why  the  place  was  not  taken  at 
once?  **I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why,"  said  the 
Admiral.  **  GThe  English  have  advanced  their  batteries 
to  within  600  yards  of  the  place ;  and  they  and  their 
general  all  want  to  go  in.  The  French  have  got  within 
sixty  yards  of  the  town,  and  their  general  don*t  like  to 
and  won't  go  in."  This  was  the  rough  and  ready  explana- 
tion of  the  fighting  admiral  in  the  French  fleet,  but  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  sailor's  compendious  view  of  the 
situation.  General  Canrobert,  however,  was  not  his  own 
master.  He  was  mainly,  as  we  shall  see,  a  sort  of 
executive  correspondent  of  the  French  Emperor. 

This  terrible  bombardment,  which  endured  from  the 
9th  to  the  16th,  was  singularly  deficient  in  incident. 
When  we  opened  fire  two  of  our  batteriefe  had  not  been 
aimed.  One  of  these  was  intended  for  six  32-pounders, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  these  guns  were  drawn 
down  to  the  first  parallel  by  horses,  and  thence  by  large 
fatigue  parties  towards  the  battery.  But  the  ground  was 
so  muddy,  and  the  day  so  tenacious,  that  only  one  gun 
could  be  got  into  the  work.  The  next  night  the  attempt 
was  resumed,  and  again  only  one  more  gun  could  be  forced 
into  the  battery ;  for  the  Russians,  hearing  the  noise  of 
our  men,  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and  not  only  drove  off  the 
soldiers,  but  destroyed  one  of  the  guns.  Two  more  nights 
were  spent  in  arming  these  batteries,  and  when  they 
opened  fire  the  enemy  concentrated  ujwn  them  so  many 
guns  that,  after  a  prolonged  and  unequal  contest,  they 
were  forced  to  succumb.  Again  they  i*enewed  the  con- 
flict, but  again  they  were  beaten.  The  right  attack  was 
the  scene  of  a  more  striking  incident.  On  the  loth,  when 
the  fury  of  the  bombardment  had  subsided,  a  shell  from 
a  Russian  g^n  broke  into  one  of  our  magazines,  and, 
exploding,  blew  up  the  magazine.  The  magazine  man 
was  shattered  to  pieces  so  completely  that  only  one  of 
his  hands  was  found.  There  were  nine  men  wounded, 
and  the  battery  was  disabled.  Seeing  this,  the  enemy 
rushed  out  on  their  parapets  and  cheered.  It  was  the 
first  British  magazine  they  had  blown  up.  One  gun  only 
in  the  battery  was  uninjured.  Captain  Dixon,  who 
commanded,  instantly  manned  this  gun  and  opened  fire, 
training  it  upon  the  enemy  cheering  from  his  parapets ; 
and  with  this  solitary  gun,  as  long  as  his  ammunition 
lasted.  Captain  Dixon  replied  to  the  murderous  fire 
which  the  enemy  hurled  upon  the  ruined  butimcon- 


quered  work.  For  this  act  of  valour  Captain  Dixon 
received  the  Victoria  Cross.  During  this  second  bombard- 
ment we  had  twenty-six  pieces  of  ordnance  disabled,  and 
we  lost  213  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded;  the  killed 
being  four  officers  and  forty-two  men.  In  justice  to  the 
Naval  Brigade,  it  should  be  recorded  that  they  fought 
their  batteries  with  a  vigour  and  precision  so  great  as  to 
draw  down  on  them  a  very  severe  fire.  Their  losses 
alone  were  greater  than  those  of  the  artillery  and  the  line 
put  together. 

The  French,  on  the  western  face,  carried  on  a  double 
operation.  They  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade,  and 
they  pushed  their  approaches  towards  the  place.  In  a 
great  measure  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  course, 
but  in  part  the  necessity  arose  from  their  persistence  in 
the  opinion  that  the  town  side  was  the  vidnerable  side  of 
the  defences  of  Sebastopol.  Pursuing  their  plan  of 
throwing  out  counter-approaches,  the  Russians  had 
established  themselves  in  small  works  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  French  trenches.  Their  riflemen,  covering 
the  faces  of  the  Flagstaff  and  Central  Bastions,  were 
posted  within  seventy  yards  of  the  French,  and,  as  their 
biting  fire  became  intolerable,  and,  moreover,  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  works  of  attack,  it  was  determined  to 
storm,  and  hold  or  destroy  them.  On  the  night  of  the 
11th  the  French  stormed  three  of  these  pits,  or  am- 
buscades, as  they  call  them ;  and  on  the  12th  they  stroTe 
to  master  another  series  in  a  ravine  lying  between  the 
Flagstaff  and  Central  Bastion,  but  in  this  they  failed 
with  some  loss.  Seeing  the  persistence  of  the  French, 
and  being  supported  by  a  very  strong  post  in  a  oemeteir 
on  his  right,  near  the  head  of  the  Quarantine  Bay,  Princo 
Gortschakoff  resolved  to  connect  the  whole  of  the  pits, 
and  thus  form  a  vast  outwork,  which  in  due  time  might 
become  the  front  line  of  the  defences  on  that  side,  and 
be  armed  with  cannon.  The  French  would  not  suffer 
the  execution  of  this  design  so  fatal  to  their  progress. 
The  Russians  had  scarcely  begun  to  labour  at  the  new 
trench  than  out  from  the  French  lines  issued  i^o 
columns.  One,  under  Gheneral  Rivet,  fell  upon  the 
Russian  left,  the  other,  under  General  Berton,  assailed 
the  Russian  right.  At  the  ^st  onset  Rivet  was  driTen 
back,  but,  bringing  up  supports,  he  renewed  the  conflict, 
and,  after  a  bloody  hand  to  hand  fight,  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  coveted  ground.  On  the  other  flank,  Berton 
had  been  at  once  victorious ;  and  although  the  Kussians 
tried  to  expel  him,  he  repelled  them,  and  enabled  the 
sappers  and  working  parties  to  make  good  possession, 
and  carry  their  most  advanced  works  on  to  this  disputed 
soil.  But  these  night  attacks  were  very  costly,  especially 
in  officers,  seventeen  of  whom  fell  in  this  last  combat 
alone.  The  enemy  still  held  his  strong  post  in  the 
cemetery,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  French  approaches,  an^ 
it  was  plain  that  he  must  be  driven  thence  if  these  ap- 
proaches were  to  run  into  the  place.  In  the  meantime  the 
miners  had  been  at  work  in  front  of  the  Flagstaff,  and  on  , 
the  night  of  the  15th  several  mines,  contaming  upwards 
of  5,000  pounds  of  powder,  were  exploded.  The  rock 
was  rent  and  torn,  large  stones  were  hurled  around,  and 
the  ground  for  several  hundred  yards  trembled  violently* 
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As  soon  as  the  commotion  ceased,  a  body  of  Tolunteei*s 
tlashed  out  of  the  French  trenches  to  make  good  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  huge  pits  opened  by  the  powder.  They  had 
not  reached  the  irregular  shelter,  before  the  Russian 
batteries  opened  a  terrific  fire.  They  appear  to  have 
looked  for  an  assaulting  column,  as  they  not  only  hurled 
shot  and  shell  from  their  guns,  but  kept  up  an  uninter- 


So  rocky  was  the  soil,  that  five  days  elapsed  before  the 
communication  with  this  advanced  parallel  was  com- 
plete, and  the  newly-conquered  ground  solidly  bound  to 
the  main  body  of  the  approaches.  The  French  had 
suffered  heavily  in  the  loss  of  officers.  Among  them 
was  the  chief  engineer,  General  Bizot.  On  the  11th  he 
was  with   General  Niel,  in  the  English  right  attack; 


GENXRAL  KIEL. 


mpted  storm  of  musketry,  and  tossed  grenades  from 
their  main  lines  towards  the  French.  This  formed  a 
splendid  spectacle,  especially  as  the  French  gunners 
replied  to  the  fire. »  All  night  the  French  soldiers 
laboured  to  carry  a  covered  way  up  to  the  huge  ditches 
made  by  their  mines.  But  morning  came,  and  found  the 
work  unfinished;  aAd  the  labourers  had  to  enter  the 
trenches,  leaving  a  forlorn  hope  of  a  hundred  men  to 
make  good  the  new  conquest  against  any  counter  attack. 
180.— New  Series. 


and  in  passing  thence  to  the  French  right  attack,  a 
Russian  rifieman  shot  him  through  the  head.  The  wound 
proved  to  be  mortal.  Bizot  was  esteemed  a  skilful 
officer,  and  the  heads  of  both  armies  attended  his  funeral. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Niel,  a  more  skilful  officer,  and  a 
great  gain  to  the  allied  armies. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  pushed  on  towards 
the  Redan.     There  were  three  large  rifie-pits  on  the  left 
of  the  third  parallel  of  the  right  attack,  whence  tho 
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enemy  annoyed  our  working  parties  and  our  gunners. 
Colonel  Egerton,  witLa  party  of  the  77tliy  -was  directed 
to  carry  these  pits,  and  on  the  night  of  Ihe  19th  he 
moT«d  his  men  out  of  the  parallel,  followed  by  some 
companies  of  the  3drd  in  support.  Egerton  twels  a  very 
fine  soldier;  and  although  hia  movement  was  detected  by 
the  enemy,  he  did  not  give  his  own  men  time  to  reply 
to  their  Sltq,  but  led  them  on  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Bussians,  surprised,  and  turned,  hurried  away ;  and  our 
working  parties  at  once  began  to  turn  the  faces  of  the 
pits  towards  the  Eedan,  and  to  connect  .them  by  the 
sap  with  the  third  paraliel.  This  labour  was  carried 
on  under  a  smart  fire  of  shot  and  muskottry,  but  it  was 
quite  successful.  The  Eus^ans  once  :  attempted  to 
recover  the  lost  ground  by  a  sortie.  Oar  soldien, 
instead  of  repelling  them  by  firing  from  their  cover, 
boldly  met  them  on  the  open.  They  lost  men  by  their 
daring,  but  they  so  daimted  the  enemy  that  he  did  not 
close.  Colonel  Egerton,  unhappily,  was  killed.  V«y 
tall,  his  head  rose  above  the  parapet  of  gabioas,iand  a 
Eussian  buUet  laid  him  low  just  as  the  victory  Jiad  been 
won.  We  retained  one  pit,  and  the  next  night  deBti^yiid 
the  other  two,  carrying  a  demi-parallel  in  rear  ofihem 
through  Egerton's  pit.  One  other  incidantiit  tiw attack 
on  these  pits  deserves  to  be  recorded.  ^^AidBBBOBBrboy 
of  the  77th  Eegiment  went  wiih  nhw^  ffimmHes  in  .the 
first  rush  against  the  enemy  s  pito^  when  ^^he^  flaw  9 
Eussian  trumpet  boy  ttjmg  taJdRxii^r  OFver  the  pmiplit 
in  order  to  get  away.  Hen^WBHnTTBBwidiatftly  ^Mtwrtfl  by 
our  drummer,  who,  havingriramtarma,'  bfgan  tot  jwimimil 
him  in  truly  British  fftdrinn  The  Sussian  boy,  not 
understanding  this  mode^df^ti— tmijiit,.  tgied  .to  grapple 
with  him,  but  in  this  h» nigniiljty i M^d,  seethe  English 


boy  threw  him  on  the  gmmd,  toHMle  hxm^  prisoner,  and 
took  his  tnm^>et  froBorimn."  MekJdbmwasda  gave  it  to 
Sir  George  Brown,  who  rewarded:  ibe^  boy  and  pxaiaed 
his  courage;  and  the^  exploit  eumiitg  to  the  eecs  of 
Lord  Eaglan,  h»akagave  the  kdiapKeBeat. 

In  order  taeaeBBtadn -what  fozoe^^ecaoemy  Jn^  an 
the  Tchemaya;  Chaant^Sai^bawae  requested  to  rftenBintifare 
the  valley  on  the- jhoebo^  of  ihe  19th  of  April.  The 
Turkish  chief  waa-to  hgyaiflieoniroyiTid  of  800  Ghasseurs 
d'Afiiique,  four  sqoodiaae  o£!&lkudi^  eavidiy,.  a  Erench 
rocket  battery,  and  half  a  teoop-  61^  BdtiaL  iwame  axtil- 
lery.  The  infantry  of  the  foreemaa  composed  ofiwelve 
battalions  of  Turks,  the  fiswer  of  the  little  aemy,  brought 
by  the  Pasha  to  the  allied  camp.  Lord  E,ftg^an  and 
General  Canrobert  accompanied  the  troops,  but  as  spec- 
tators only.  The  plain  before  Balaclava  and  the  dells 
were  now  bright  with  rich  grass  and  gay  with  an 
abundance  of  briUiant  flowers.  The  herbage  grew  strong 
and  rank  over  the  graves  of  the  dead.  The  wild  fruit- 
trees  were  covered  with  blossoms.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spring  morning.  The  Turkish  Infiwrtry,  in  dark  masses, 
tipped  with  flashing  steel,  moved  along  the  hill  side  in 
front  of  the  British  lines,  and  then,  turning  to  their  left, 
took  post  on  the  high  ground  overiooking  Kamara. 
When  they  had  gained  this  position,  the  allied  cavalry, 
preceded  by  skirmishers,  moved  over  the  plain,  crossing 
the  low  hills  whereon  the  Turkish  redoubts  once  stood, 


and  coming  into  line  with  the  Turldah  iafuitry,  oj^poeitd 
the  Hasfort  Hill,  which  overlooks  Tehorgoun.  The 
cavalry  walking  over  that  glowing  plain  formed  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  pictuse.  Then  the  TuriEish  io&atry 
moved  down  into  Xamaca,  the  Cossacka  retiriag  befoie 
them  to  the  Hasfort  Hill.  The  eavalry  made  aeone- 
spending  movement  to  the  left,  and  the  Turkish  flkii- 
mishers,  supported  by  the  rocket  battery,  were  sent 
against  the  Hasfort  Hill.  They  went  up  nimbly,  firing 
aa  they  climbed  the  ascent.  Then  a  rocket,  with  its 
trail  of  tortuous  smoke,  hissed  above  their  heads,  and 
faning'  near  the  group  of  Cossacks,  sent  them  flying 
dowBtthe  reverse  slope.  "When  the  skirmishers  crowned 
the  ndge,  the  enemy  were  over  the  Tchemaya.  The  in- 
fantry columns  and  cavalry  were  halted  on  the  slope,  and 
Lord  Eaglan,  General  Canrobert,  and  Omer  Pasha  went 
to  the  fix)nt,  and  surveyed  the  scene.  Prom  this  point 
they  obtained  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley,  and  they 
had  the  satisfeiction  of  finding  that  it  was  only  occapied 
by-»  very  few  troops  posted  on  the  lulls  above  Tehorgoun. 
Soon  after  mid-day  the  whole  force  returned  to  the  camp, 
where  Lord  Baglan  inspected  our  cavalry,  now  rein- 
forced Ir^  the  10th  Hussars  from'  India. 

'So  fEur  as  outward  signs  were  concerned,  April  went  on 
towards  its  doee  without  any  other  striking  occunenoe. 
In  the  trenches  they^were  pneparing  for  a  new  bombard- 
ment, and  flghtiag^  brief  duels^  with  gun  against  gun,  or, 
on  the  Frend^ndB,.iepelling  fierce  sorties  or  contesting 
with  the  onemy  ibr^a-rifie  pit;  while  under  the  earth 
the  miuer^  pnssaad  las  ^MKbus  task.  Towards  the 
oloee  of  the  iwearth  thet  Iteadi-^ommander  reviewed  his 
army,  «nd.^aoidid:  a^ijiiwLiiiil  spectacle  to  his  allies, 
ame^g  nham  >-waat^hel^kwDn^eyed  British  ambassador 
fmm  yfaartflntino^.  Onasr  Sasha  and  9,000  of  his 
JM^  MiiMMosamMAa:  SpfSteia,  moved  thereto  by  a 
ropetttbatfe'tba'Wwiiiiiiii  wuiu-oaee  more  assembling  on 
that  aide.  TBhebUgBnab-lij^pwi  iliii  iiig  the  whole  si^  up 
tal^i^ei^of  Apatxlarerzeperted  by  themselves  to  hare 
beemX;a93cliaid,ande^44d(Woanded,*  while  from  the  9th 
to  thd  iftkof  ;4»P^  only;  the  Eussian  loss  is  said  to  hate 
beeanerJlewmi  ithan  1,202  killed  and  4,961  woundei 

The.  moiath  of  May  evened  with  a  day  of  great  ficesh- 
ness  and  beaoty,  which,,  following  on  the  heels  of  damp 
and  ooid^'^maBya^  the  mere  welcome  to  the  troops.  The 
Prench,  still -vexed  and  retarded  by  the  Eussian  counter- 
approaches,  resolved  to  storm  the  pits  in  front  of  the 
central  bastion.  These  pits  not  only  occupied  ground 
required  for  the  advancement  and  prolongation  of  the 
French  attack,  but  they  were  growing  rapidly  into  a 
strong  work,  into  which  the  enemy  had  already  earned 
nine  Cohom  mortars.  General  Pelissier  determined  to 
seize  them,  and  from  the  trenches  he  sent  against  them 
three  columns,  one  on  each  flank,  and  one  on  the  centre. 
The  moon  shone  briglitly,  and  as  the  French  streanwd 
out  of  their  parallels,  they  were  seen  by  the  fbo.  A 
sharp  fasilade  broke  the  stillness  and  shook  the  T^ 
of  the  French,  but  they  went  in  with  the  bayonet,  »nd 
although  they  were  met  with  the  bayonet,  their  xw 
prevailed,  and  the  enemy,  expelled  from  his  posts,  retired 
into  the  place.    The  Eussians  never  readily  surr«ndered 
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j^^     a  good  lodgment,  and  after  the  batteries  of  the  main 
;  'j^     "VTorks  had  thrdwn  shot  and  shell  and  grapo  upon  the 
^  ^     French,  who  were  engaged  in  turning  the  faces  of  the 
_  ~^^    pits  towards  tiie  town,  the  enemy  sallied  forth,  and  began 
^      again  a  murderous  fight.    But  his  efltorts  were  in  vain. 
^^.    General  P^liseier,  never  sparing  of  men,  had  supplied 
_  .  _    lai^e  reserves,  and  feeding  the  combat  and  the  working 
..     parties  with  these,  he  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
retained  the  ground  so  dearly  won.    This  night  combat 
"  .     was  directed  by  General  de  Salles,  and  the  columns  were 
~  ..     commanded  by  Generals  Bazaine  and  de  la  Motterouge. 
The  next  night  the  enemy  tried  once  more  to  win  back 
what  he  had  lost,  but  the   French  were  too  firmly 
ry_    ensconced  to  be   driven  out.      Both  sides  lost  many 
'".     hundred  offio^  and  men ;  but  the  gain  of  ground  on 
the  part  of  the  French  was  the  more  important  to  them, 
*  '     because  it  put  a  limit  to  the  daring  system  of  counter- 
approaches  on  that  side.     The  Russians  showed  great 
jealousy  of  the  progress  of  the  British  attacks,  and  on 
the  9th  and  lltii  of  May  they  made  two  sorties  upon 
2      our  parallels.    The  first  was  directed  against  the  right 
7,     attack,  the  second  against  the  left.    On  both  occasions 
they  were  met  stoutly  by  the  British  troops  on  guard, 
'    ,    and  after  a  good  deal  of  firing,  driven  away.    In  the 
'*"   second  sortie,  however,  they  got  into  one  battery,  and 
"     had  to  be  expelled  by  the  bayonet.    These  sorties  pre- 
"     sen  tod  splendid  pyrotechnic  spectacles,  as  they  usually 
'^    finished  with  a  boisterous  cannonade.    They  cost  both 
-^     sides  many  men,  but  did  not  stay  the  advance  of  the 
-7    assailants. 

"We  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  the  narration  of  a 
'      series  of  very  remarkable  facts  which  occurred  between 
the  last  week  in  April  and  the  middle  of  May,  and  ended 
'"'   in  a  change  in  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army. 
The  Frenoh  Emperor  desired  to  take  the  most  conspi- 
' '    cuous  place  in  the  allied  camp.    He  desired  to  command 
^'    the  allied  army,  and  to  try  his  skill  in  strategy.    Eai*ly 
'     in  the  year  lie  sent  part  of  his  GKiard  to  the  Crimea,  and 
later,  giving^  out  that  he  intended  to  join  the  army,  he 
'    directed  the  whole  of  the  Guard,  except  the  depdts,  to 
'    proceed  to  Maslak,  near  Constantinople,  and  hold  them- 
'    aeHves  in  readiness  for  active  service.    Two  divisions  of 
■     the  Line  ^vere  joined  to  the  Guard,  and  these  together 
znado  a  separate  oorps  d*armee,   25,000  strong.    The 
dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  at  this  time 
was  sound    enough  in  principle.      He   thought   that 
Sebastopol  could  best  be  taken  after  an  army  operating  in 
the  £eld  had  driven  the  Russians  beyond  the  Putrid  Sea, 
and  enabled  the  allies  to  invest  the  place  on  all  sides. 
Thero  can  now  be  no  doubt  he  designed  to  lead  that 
army  in    person.     General  Canrobert  was  allowed  to 
have  some,  perhaps  not  very  complete,  glimpse  of  this 
plan.     Ho  nvas  warned  not  to  neglect  a  favourable  mo- 
ment, but   not  to  risk  anything.    The  knowledge  that 
the  £mx>eror  'was  planning  and  scheming  in  Paris,  and 
striving  iiovr  he  could  compass   the  command  of  the 
dllie«,    -weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Canrobert,  and  in- 
CT^^ased  liis  natural  shrinking  from  responsibility.    He 
h^d  secret  inBtructions,  and  these  he  pored  over  in  secret, 
aul  felt  that  tliey  tied  his  hands.    He  was  told  that  if 


an  assault  would  cost  too  many  men,  he  must  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  hold  himself  ready  at  the  first  signal 
to  provide  60,000  or  70,000  men,  including  the  reservo 
at  Maslak,  for  operations  in  the  field.  So  that  when  ho 
came  to  consult  with  Lord  Baglan,  on  the  chances  of  an 
assault,  these  secret  instructions,  lying  at  the  back  of 
his  mind,  govemed  the  final  view  he  took  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  not  the  intermediate  stages.  Lord  Eaglan  was 
decidedly  for  a  general  assault.  I^ot  a  moment,  on  tho 
24th  of  April,  Canrobert  gave  way  before  his  arguments, 
and  General  Pelissier,  nothing  loth,  received  orders  to 
prepare  a  force  sufficient  to  stprm  the  principal  works, 
and  the  English  plan  of  attack  was  decided  on  in  detail. 
But  no  sooner  had  this  been  ^ttled  in  council,  than 
Canrobert  recurred  to  his  secret  instructions ;  his  doubts 
began  as  soon  as  he  left  the  presence  of  Lord  Eaglan. 
Moreover,  he  got  fresh  news  from  Paris  that  the  Emperor 
would  certainly  arrive  early  in  May.  On  the  25th,  there- 
fore, he  sent  two  generals  to  Lord  Eaglan,  to  tell  him  that 
he  no  longer  agreed  with  the  plan  of  an  assault,  and,  in 
consequence,  all  the  orders  given  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  siege  relapsed  into  its  ordinaiy  posture.  So  oppres- 
sed was  General  Canrobert  with  the  weight  of  these 
instructions  and  injunctions  from  Paris,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  General  Pelissier  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing on  his  commander  to  permit  the  attacks  which  oc- 
curred on  the  1st  of  May,  and  which  involved  the  safety  of 
the  French  trenches  as  well  as  their  further  progress. 

While  General  Canrobert  was  in  this  dubious  and 
painful  frame  of  mind,  Lord  Eaglan  proposed  a  subsi- 
diary project.  He  asked  his  colleague  to  join  in  an 
expedition  having  for  its  object  the  capture  of  the  town 
and  straits  of  Kertch,  with  the  ulterior  aim  of  naval 
operations  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  This  project  had  tho 
hearty  support  of  Admiral  Bruat  and  Admiral  Lyons* 
It  was  indeed  a  most  important  operation  ;  for  by  tho 
Spit  of  Arabat  and  by  the  port  of  Kertch  the  enemy 
received  vast  supplies  from  his  abounding  depots  on  tho 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  by  the  straits  he  still 
kept  up  a  direct  communication  with  his  armies  on  tho 
Kuban.  Now,  by  a  joint  naval  and  military  attack,  ho 
could  be  easily  deprived  of  these  resources — the  more 
easily,  as  he  had  few  men  at  Kertch,  and  no  ships. 
General  Canrobert,  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  tho 
arguments  addressed  to  him,  yielded  his  assent,  then 
recalled  it,  then,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  once  more  fell 
in  with  Lord  Eaglan*s  views.  It  was  arranged  that 
General  d'Autemarre  should  take  8,000  French,  and 
that  the  English  should  furnish  3,000,  including  a 
troop  of  horse,  with  two  French,  and  one  English  bat- 
tery; the  whole  under  Sir  George  Brown,  who  was 
nominated  for  the  command  by  Canrobert  himself. 
These  troops  were  collected,  marched  to  Kamiesch, 
and  embarked  on  the  3rd.  They  sailed  away  with  great 
ostentation,  going  north,  to  bewilder  the  enemy;  and 
at  night,  or  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  they  went  about 
and  steered  for  Kertch.  But,  in  the  evening,  just  as 
our  head-quarters  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
the  fact  that  the  expedition  was  well  on  its  way,  General 
Canrobert  appeared,  and  said  he  must  recall  the  French 
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troops  at  oQce.  Wby  ?  Booanfle  be  bftd  reoeiyed  a 
parKuptery  order  iroin  ike  'Emfoeoi^a  Gabindt,  direct 
by  aleetrio  telegiai^  Itiaaitfazis:  '^On  the  reoeipt 
of  thi&diflpatah,  colleet  at  oaee  all  your  means  for  an 
operation  in  the  field ;  eonoe Aiaate  inunediately  all  your 
troops^  &ymi  those  at  Maslftk."  Loxd  Ba^an  said  that 
tSio  Emperor,  when  he  gaye  that  order,  waa  not  aware 
that  the  expedition  had  sailed,  aad  for  a  moment  the 
Erench  General  consented  reluctantly  to  take  the  view  it 
impiUed.  But  two hour» later — that  ifl,  about  Tmdnjyht— 
Jh^sent  CokmeL  Tro<^,  the  duef  of  his  Btoff,  to  say  that, 
on  eQn!ndqn.iig  the  diapateh  once  moro—no  doubt  by  the 
light  of  the  eecret  inatruotioiia-^e  must  recall  and  had 
recalled  the  Eisenoh  part  of  the  eocpedition  by  a  special 
steamer.  Lord  Baglan  was  Taxed  at  this  yacullation,  but 
he  could  show  no  resentment.  The  expedition,  if  it 
returned,  would  rereal  its  object.  The  enemy  might 
prepare  to  parry  a  similar  blow.  Feeling  tiiiis,  in  his 
dispatches  to  Admiral  Lyons  and  Sir  (George  Brown,  he 
informed  them  of  the  falling  off  (^  their  allies ;  but  he 
told  them  they  might  go  on  alone,  if  they  deemed  it 
expedient,  and  he  would  shoulder  the  rei^onsihility. 
The  French  steamer  caught  up  the  fleet  just  as  it 
sighted  Kertdi,  and  General  d'Autemarre,  with  some 
chagrin,  foimd  he  must  desert  his  comrades.  Then  the 
English  steamer  came  up,  and  Lyons  and  Brown,  con- 
sidering LordBaglan's  hardy  offer,  thought  it  inexpedient 
to  go  on. alone.  So,  to  the  amazement  of  both  annies, 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  Bussians,  the  expedition 
returned,  after  revealing  its  olject. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  much  blame  feU  on  the 
Fxench  Oommander-in-Chief.  He  was  rated  in  the 
camps  for  Taoillation.  Men  said  he  did  not  know  his 
own  mind  for  two  hours  together.  The  censure  was 
uzijusf .  G^ieral  Canrobert  was  only  the  faithful  serrant 
of  an  Emperor,  who,  three  thousand  miles  away,  sitting 
in  his  Cabinet,  amid  a  web  of  electric  wires,  presumed  to 
direct  agreat  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  an  ally. 
For  a  moment,  thanks  to  Imperial  interference,  efiSectiTe 
concert  was  at  an  end. 

l^e  Frraich  Emperor,  finding  he  had  imwittingly 
spoiled  a  fine  design,  sent  another  t^graphic  message, 
ordering  Canrobert  to  resume  the  expedition,  if  Lord 
Baglan  assented.  Lord  Baglan,  thinking  the  enemy, 
ai^rised  of  the  intended  attack,  might  have  strengthened 
the.j^ace,  said  it  would  now  be  prudent  to  employ  a 
larger  force.  To  this  Canrobert  demurred.  The  fEict 
was,  he  had  lost  a  good  mony  men  in  the  trenches,  and 
he  was  employing  a  whole  division  in  perfecting  tiie  lines 
at  Kamiesoh,  i^t  essential  prelude,  according  to  Im- 
perial views,  of  the  Imperial  plan  of  campaign.  Omer 
Pasha  was  willing  to  spare  14,000  of  lus  best  troops  for 
the  Kerteh  expedition,  but  Lord  Baglan  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  accept  this  offer.  About  this  time  the 
Sardinian  contingent,  imder  General  la  Marmora,  landed 
in  the  Crimea.  The  far-sighted  policy  of  Count  Cavour 
had- led  him  to  join  the  Western  League.  Austria,  who 
had  not  fulfilled  her  qualified  pledge,  to  engage  in  active 
war,  was  now  less  inclined  than  ever  to  do  so.  The  sight 
•of  the  Sardinian  tiicolour,  of  the  flag  of  Italy,  was  not 


j[^ieasant  to  her  eyes.  It  looked  like  a  poitoDi  It 
appeased  to  wear  too  mush  the  appeazaaee  of  aTsosw^l 
of  the  dreams  of  Italian  indepeadenoe,  aada  nooyerj 
from  the  defeat  of  Novava;  and  she  leg^ttdsd  ^rith 
alavm  the  bold  step  taken  by  the  able  eooaasUor  of 
Yietor  .Emmanuel.  By  sending  her  eontiiigeiLt  to  the 
Crimea,  under  1^  flag  of  Italian  imity,  Saidiiua  took 
rank  among  the  elective  powers  of  EinopeiAod  won 
that  place  in  the  geaeoal  councils  of  Eucqw  whicli 
Cavour  knew  so  weU  how  to  use  ioi  the  pxo&t  of  liis 
coimtry.  The  Sardinians  were  under  the  oidozs  of  Lord 
Baglan.  His  British  force  now  numbered  32,600  men, 
effective ;  the  Sardinian  tnx^s  raised  it  to  47»fi00  vm, 
not  counting  the  siek. 

The  troubles  of  General  Canrobert  now  x^aebed  a 
climax.  His  Emperor  found  that  he  oould  not  go  to 
command  the  aUied-army  in  the  Crimea.  The  *'  Toice " 
of  the  YssDck  peo^e,  the  '"pray^^s"  of  the  Fioncli 
people,  and  we  suspect  something  more  potwat  than 
either,  showed  the  Emperor  ihBi  he  must  abandon  this 
dream  of  ambition.  But  he  was  eminently  gratified  by 
the  realisation  of  another.  Louis  Napoleon,  Ikupeior 
of  the  French,  and  Eugenie,  his  Emprew,  beeune  the 
guests  of  Queen  Yictoiia  €md  Prince  Albert  at  Windsor 
Castie — recognition  of  royalty  moi^  puecioiis  tkan  ^e 
glory  of  commanding  a  huge  army  in  the  CV^"*^"- 

When  it  was  decided  tkiaJt  his  Imperial  Mi^esty  mns; 
refrain  fixnn  his  projected  adventure  in  the  East,  h^smi 
an  aide-de-camp  with  a  grand  plan  of  campaign;  and 
poor  General  Canrobert,  already  harassed  by  Impenal 
interference,  had  to  submit  this  schsme^  of  opecaticns  to 
Lord  Baglan,  and  press  it  upcm  his  acceptance.  This  he 
did  about  the  12th  of  May.  The  Emperor's  pn^poaal  vas 
to  divide  the  armies  into  three.  One  he  proposed  should 
consiat  of  60,000  mmi,  half  French  and  half  ToiU 
This,  under  Pelissier,  was  to  hold  ^Samiesch  and  the 
trenches,  not  with  the  oljoct  of  oontuming  the  siege,  but 
of  blockading  the  south  side.  The  FreD43h  were  to  guu^ 
their  own  batteries  ;  ihe  Turks  were  to  hold  ouis.  T^^ 
second  army,  dd,000  strong,  composed  of  the  Bntisbt 
with  the  Sardinians  and  certain  French  and  Tnxb>  the 
whole  under  Lord  Baglan,  was  to  hold  the  TchMBSpi^ 
front  of  Balaclava.  Behind  these  40,000  Franchmfli 
were  to  gather  ready  to  pour  into  the  valley  of  Baidtf , 
while  25,000  ^m  Maslak  landed  at  Alouchta,  loK^ 
the  pass  of  Ayon,  and  being  joined  by  the  40,000  wfi^^ 
from  the  valley  of  Baidar,  moved  in  a  compact  body  v^ 
Sin4[)heropol.  Then,  if  the  Bussians  advanced  towai^ 
Batchi-Serai,  Lord  Baglan  waa  to  storm  the  heights  of 
Mackenzie,  and  seize  the  *' position"  of  Inkermaan;  hut 
if  the  Bussians  awaited  an  attack  on  the  north  side,  thea 
Lord  Baglan  was  to  file  through  the  Baidar  valley,  ^ 
joining  Canrobert  at  Albat,  tiae  combined  force  was  tu 
advance  and  throw  the  Bussians  into  Sebastopol  or  iut^ 
the  sea.  If  the  pass  of  Ay^  could  not  be  forced,  the 
25,000  men  sent  to  Alouchta  were  to  return  to  Balael*^ 
and  in  that  case  the  whole  disposaWe  force  of  6o,000 
men  was  to  enter  the  Baidar  valley,  and  break  thwugfl 
the  mountain  chain  by  AJbat.  Such  was  the  pretty  paper 
plan  sent  by  the  Emperor.    The  alteomative  plan  was  an 
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advanee  ftom  EnpaAoiria  upon  Snnpkeropol ;  bnt  this  he 
onlf  discuMed  to  destroy  by  nTunberless  ob^eotions. 

When  General  Oanrobe]*t  nnfolded  this  eeheme  before 
Lord  Baglan  and  Omer  P&sha,  both  the  English  and  the 
Tazkifih  (^ief  deemed  it  impraeticable.  The  immense 
extent  of  the  works  before  Sebastopol  rendered  it  im- 
po6s3de  o£  ezeootion  in  their  eyes ;  for  they  rightly 
judged  thai  60,000  men,  one-half  Tnrkish,  conld  not 
hold  the  timoliefl,  now  crowded  with  artillery.  Lord 
Baglan  would  not  entmst  English  gTins>tothe  guardian- 
ship of  the  Turks.  He  preferred  to  go  on  with  the  siege; 
bat  if  he  adopted  any  jdan  of  field  operations,  he  would 
have  chosen  an  adyanoe  from  Eupatoria  or  the  mouth  of 
the  Alma,  and,  jQedling  that,  anattemptto  turn  the  heights 
of  MackeBizie  by  Baidar  and  Albat.  As  he  found  Lord 
Bagl&n  indisposed  to  fall  in  with  the  Imperial  scheme, 
Canrobert  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  My  Lord,  take  the 
supreme  command  yourself !  **  The  origin  of  this  extra- 
ordinary ejaculation,  made  without  adequate  authority, 
is  to  be  found  in  an  expression  of  regret,  which  occurred 
in  a  priyate  despatch  from  the  Emperor  to  his  general, 
that  the  armies  were  not  under  one  generalissimo— the 
poet  he  had  hoped  no  doubt  to  fill.  In  answer  to  Oan- 
robert*8  abrupt  proposal.  Lord  Baglan  said,  hypothetically, 
that  if  he  took  command  he  should  require  either  that, 
if  he  imdertook  operations  in  the  field,  the  French  should 
oocopy  the  British  trendies,  or  that  the  siege  should  go 
on,  beginning  with  the  immediate  assault  and  capture  of 
the  ICamelon  and  White  Works.  To  this  Canrobert  at 
onee  said  he  should  not  consent— sm  answer  testifpng  to 
the  prudenee  of  Lord  Baglan  in  putting  him  to  the  test. 
The  council  of  war  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
dedsioQ.  On  the  16th,  unable  to  face  the  difficulties  that 
beset  him,  Ge&eial  Canrobert  resigned ;  Hie  Emperor 
accepted  his  resignation,  and  General  P61issier  was 
appdnted  to  the  oemmand  of  the  army  of  the  East.  By 
carrying  oat  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  Canrob«rt  felt,  as 
he  said,  that  he  had  got  into  a  hlae  position,  and  he 
wiUidrew,  xnudli  to  his  <»edit.  But,  more  to  his  credit,  he 
begged  that  he  might  remain  with  the  army,  and  that  he 
mi^t  be  reinstated  in  the  command  of  his  old  division. 
This  request  was  granted.  From  the  19th  of  May  to 
the  end  of  the  siege,  P^lissier  commanded  the  French 
army  in  the  Crimea. 

Early  in  the  morning  General  P^lissier  drove  over  to 
the  Engliidi  head-quarters,  and  announced  in  person  that 
on  him  had  devolved  the  command  of  the  French  army. 
In  doing  bo  he  explained  that  he  agreed  in  the  views  of 
the  EnglwJr  chief  as  to  the  beet  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  For  some  hours  the  two  commanders  discussed 
their  pro^Mets,  and  Lord  Baglan  was  personally  glad 
that  he  had  new  fbr  a  colleague  a  man  of  firm  will  and 
decided  purpeqeo.  About  noon  an  immense  concourse  of 
officers  assembled  at  the. French  head-quarters,  and  in 
their  piosence  General  Canrobert  formally  hemded  over 
to  P^Hssier  the  command  of  the  army,  and  took  his  fare- 
well. The  two  generals  paid  each  other  handsome  com- 
pliments, both  verbally  and  in  glowing  orders  of  the 
day;  and  eirery  one  admired  the  simplicity  and  dignity 
with  whioh  General  Canrobwt  resigned  his  high  honours 


and  great  power.  But  few  knew  that  he  was,  in  the 
main,  a  sacrifice  to  the  meddling  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon in  the  direction  of  the  war.  The  Emperor  was 
not  ungrateful;  for  when  the  war  was  over,  ho  did 
not  fail  to  bestow  a  marshal's  baton  on  his  faithfal 
servant. 

In  the  afternoon,  with  a  small  escort,  Canrobert  be- 
took himself  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  com- 
mander. The  Field  Marshal,  we  are  told  by  one  of  his 
stafi^,  received  him,  if  possible,  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  courtesy,  for  Lord  Baglan  was  tho  most  courteous 
of  men.  Moreover,  he  could  not  but  feel  admiration  for 
a  man  who  had  been  placed  by  his  sovereign  in  an 
equivocal  position,  who  had  so  nobly  forgot  his  self- 
interest,  and  who  felt  that  he  could  not  lose  dignity  or 
honour  in  receiving  orders  from  P^Hssier,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  orders  from  him.  Lord  Baglan  paid 
to  Canrobert  that  respect  which  he  would  have  shown 
him  had  he  still  been  at  the  head  of  90,000  men.  The 
Frenchman,  on  his  side,  was  quick  to  congratulate  his 
old  colleague  on  the  change  which  had  been  effected,  say- 
ing that  he  knew  General  P^lissier  to  bo  a  man  who  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  lordship's  judgment,  and  that 
P^Hssier  agreed,  even  in  detail,  with  Lord  Baglan's  plans. 
He  thanked  his  lordship  for  the  kindness  he  had  always 
shown  him,  and  said  he  should  ever  remember  the  period 
of  their  intercourse  with  great  pleasure.  In  taking  leave 
the  French  general  was  a  good  deal  overcome,  as  a  sensi- 
tive and  high-spirited  Frenchman  well  might  be,  who 
had  just  resigned  the  command  of  a  mighty  army,  and 
now  bade  adieu  to  a  comrade ;  and  Lord  Baglan  was 
toudied  at  parting  from  a  very  brave  and  frank  soldier, 
who  had  stood  by  him  at  Inkermann,  and  with  whom,  in 
spite  of  some  professional  antagonism,  he  had  lived  on 
friendly  terms.  So  General  Canrobert  departed  from  tho 
British  head-quarters  to  resume  his  old  post  as  General 
of  Division. 


CHAPTEB  XXVI. 


NiVOtkUon*  fbr  Pewe  PogiUon  of  Aastria-^Tmty  «f  DMcaber  2ndt  18M 
— An&tria's  Engftgements— Bases  of  Negotiation  accepted  by  Rossm— 
Lord  John  Rvssell  starts  for  Vienna  (February  20lh,  1855)— Conference 
opeBS  March  15th— T«r»- Points  Agreed  to— The  Third  Pohit— DlfflcaHy 
of  approaching  it^Bossi*  dedines  the  loltlMiro— Proposaifl  of  the 
Allies— Internal  Discord— Austria  backlog  oat  of  the  Treaty  of  Deeam- 
l>er  3nd— Rassia  refhsos  the  Allied  Proposals— Tactic*  of  Rossla— Lord 
John  goes  homo— M.  Droayn  de  Lhuys  retnms  to  PoriSf  and  resigns— 
I^st  Proposal  of  Anstria— Confiirence  forratlly  closed— Austria  bseks 
oat— PosiUcn  of  Lord  John  Rossell  on  his  retam— Called  to  accoant  in 
FarllAment,  he  reilgns  before  a  Motion  of  Censare— Discussions  on 
the  War  Iq  Parilaraent— Character  of  the  OpposiUon— Mr.  Disraeli 
Defeated— Vote  on  the  Turkish  Loan.-Vote  on  Mr.  Roebosk's  Sebas- 
topol Inquhy— Motion  of  Ceasai»^View««f  Mr.  Qladstone  and  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  War— Finance  of  the  War. 

While  the  armies  in  the  Crimea  had  been  occupied  in 
holding  their  ground,  and  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  winter  campaign,  the  political  action  of  the  allied 
Governments  had  been  directed  into  a  channel  of  negotia- 
tions opened  by  Austria,  and  conducted  at  Vienna. 

Austria  had  not  approved  of  the  expedition  to  tho 
Crimea.  She  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  joined  the  Western 
Powers ;  and  although  Bussia  might  not  deem  it  expe- 
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dient  to  turn  upon  Austria  and  make  war  upon  Jier,  still 
that  was  possible ;  for  Austria  had  given  a  cause  of  war 
to  Russia  by  exerting  that  pressure — severe,  though  dis- 
tant and  indirect — ^which  impelled  the  Czar  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Silistria,  and  then  abandon  the  Principalities. 
Then  the  troops  of  Austria,  by  slow  degrees,  occupied 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Pruth,  and  thus  enabled  the 
"Western  Powers  to  divert  their  armies  upon  Sebastopol. 
Bat  when  they  took  that  direction,  and  left  Austria 
alone  face  to  face  with  Russia,  supported  only  by  a  few 
Turks,  and  having  in  Germany  a  very  doubtful  ally  in 
Prussia,  Austria  was  discontented.  She  had,  however, 
gone  too  far  to  recode.  She  was  committed  to  the  course 
of  armed  neutrality,  verging  always  upon  open  war. 
Becoming  aware  of  hor  situation,  and  having,  just  before 
the  war  broke  out,  reduced  hor  army  by  90,000  men, 
she  now  spent  £16,000,000  sterling  in  order  to  i>lace  her 
public  force  on  an  effective  war  footing.  For  a  moment, 
in  the  victory  of  the  Alma  and  the  first  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol,  she  saw  prospects  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
llio  war.  The  dark  cloud  of  Inkermann  and  the  failure 
of  the  bombardment  suddenly  hid  those  prospects  from 
hor  view.  The  allies  had  not  been  beaten,  but  they  had 
beon  frustrated ;  and  Austria  saw  in  the  new  circum- 
stances an  opening  for  a  now  effort  to  bring  about  a 
peace.  Her  special  object  had  been  gained  when  the 
Russian  monopolj'  of  the  Lower  Danube  had  been 
removed,  and  she  did  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  larger 
objects  of  the  allies,  namely,  a  definite  reduction  of 
Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea;  or  she  did  not  feel 
capable  of  aiding  in  their  accomplishment  by  a  direct 
participation  in  hostilities.  She  therefore  renewed  her 
part  of  peace-maker. 

In  or^er  to  place  herself  in  a  better  position  as  regards 
the  Western  Powers,  she  agreed  to  sign  a  treaty  known 
as  the  Treaty  of  the  2ud  of  December,  1Sj4.  This  docu- 
ment stated  that  the  Three  Powers,  being  desirous  of 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
of  re-establishing  peace  on  a  solid  basis,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  this 
result  than  the  complete  union  of  their  efforts,  they  had 
iGsolvod  to  conclude  this  treaty.  By  it  they  undertook 
not  to  make  peace  without  first  deliberating  in  common. 
Austria  engaged  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  Princi- 
palities against  any  return  of  the  Russian  forces;  in  case 
war  ensued  between  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Three  Powers 
mutually  promised  to  each  other  their  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance ;  and  in  case  peace  should  not  be  re- 
established before  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  the  Three 
Powers  agreed  **  to  deliberate,  without  delay,  upon 
effectual  means  for  obtaining  the  object  of  their  alliance.*' 
H?re,  then,  it  seemed,  were  fetters  binding  Austria  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  alliance;  and  the  Western  Powers  be- 
lieved that,  at  last,  they  had  a  fair  prospect  of  aid  from 
Austrian  arms.  The  object  of  Austria,  however,  was  not 
war,  but  negotiation.  By  giving  what  seemed  a  proof  of 
her  willingness  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  allies,  she 
took  up  a  position  which  enhanced  the  value  of  any  peace 
proposals  she  might  devise.  Accordingly,  she  set  to 
work,  contriving  how,  upon  the  bases  of  the  negotiations 


carried  on  in  the  summer,  which  took  the  shape  of  the 
Four  Points,  she  could  present  a  scheme  which  Russia 
would  be  willing  to  consider.  If  she  succeeded,  she 
would  relieve  herself  from  the  obligation  of  fighting  im- 
posed by  the  treaty ;  if  she  failed,  some  excuse  might  be 
evolved  in  the  process  of  failure. 

Thereupon  negotiations    were    quietly   resumed    at 
Vienna  between  Count  Buol  and  the  ministers  of  the 
allies.     Prussia,  having  declined  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
of  December  2nd,  had  no  part  in  these  proceedings.    By 
the  28th  of  December  the  ministers  had  agreed  to  a  paper 
defining  the  sense  of  the  Four  Points.  Those  points  were 
first,  the  cessation  of  the  Russian  protectorate  in  the 
Principalities,    and   the    substitutioh    therefor     of    a 
European  protectorate;  second,  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Danube;  third,  an  arrangement  having  **for   its 
object  to  connect  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
more  completely  with  the  European  equilibrium,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  tiie  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea;"  fourth,  renunciation  by  Russia  of  her  pretensions 
to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan.     These  bases  of  negotiation  were  presented 
to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  Russian  Minister  at  Vienna,  and 
by  him  transmitted  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to 
treat.     lie  had  nothing  to  lose  by  negotiations,  and,  as 
it  was  possible  something  might  occur  at  a  conference 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  allies,  he  might  have 
something  to  gain.  Then  it  may  well  be  that  he  counted 
on  the  presence  of  a  Prussian  envoy,  and  consequently 
of  a  backer ;  and  therefore  in   December  he  gave  his 
Minister  at   Vienna  conditional,  and   on  the    Ttli    of 
January  definite,  power  to  negotiate.     But  the  English 
Ministry  falling  imder  the  shock  of  a  popular  tempest, 
it  became   impossible  to  send  any  plenipotentiary    to 
Vienna,  imtil  the  Government  of  England  was  once  more 
in  such  a  position,  as  regarded  Parliament,  that  it  could 
act  with  authority.    Lord  Palmerston  formed  a  Ministry 
mainly  composed  of  the  chief  members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Cabinet,  and  this  Ministry  adopted  the  resolution  of  send- 
ing Lord  John  Russell  to  attend  a  conference  at  Vienna. 
On  the  morning  of  the  very  day,  the  20th  of  Febmary , 
that   the    first   Palmerston   Ministry,  striking  on  tlio 
rock  of  the  Crimean  inquiry,  went  to  pieces,  Lord-  Jolm 
Russell  took  ship  at  Folkestone.    The    Ministry    -^ras 
rapidly  built  up  again,  and  while  at  Paris  Lord  Jolin 
received  and  accepted  an  offer  of  the  post  of  Colonial 
Secretary.    He  had  been  sent  off  so  hurriedly  that  liis 
written  instinictions  were  not  prepared  until  two  <iay3 
after  he  had  sailed.     Passing  through  Paris  and  Berlin, 
and  conferring  in  each  capital  with  the  highest  peraoxi- 
ages  of  the  State,  he  did  not  reach  Vienna  until  the  -4tii 
of  March,  and  even  then  ten  more  days  passed  beforo  tlxe 
Conference  held  its  first  sitting. 

This  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  in  the  A.ustriarL 
Foreign  Office.  The  Plenipotentiaries  were,  for  Austria, 
Count  Buol-Schauenstein  and  Baron  Prokesch-Ostexi  - 
for  France,  Baron  de  Bourqueney;  for  England,  Urozxl 
John  Russell  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  for  Tixx^t e v 
Aarif  Effendi ;  and  for  Russia,  Prince  Gortschakoff  Oi^d 
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M.  de  Titoff.  Count  Buol,  as  a  matter  of  course,  became 
the  President  of  the  Oonfarenoe.  At  the  yery  outset 
there  was  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  discussion  which 
subsequently  occurred.  The  Ozar  Nicholas  had  just  died, 
but  his  successor  had  declared  with  emphasis  that  he 
should  pursue  the  policy  of  Peter,  Oatherine,  Alexander, 
and  Nicholas.  When,  therefore,  the  mild  tones  of  con- 
ciliation in  which  Count  BudL  opened  the  Conference  had 
died  away,  and  Baron  de  Bourqueney  and  Lord  John 
BusseU  had,  on  behalf  of  their  Goyemments,  reseryed  the 
right  of  making  special  conditions  oyer  and  aboye  the 
four  guarantees,  Prince  Gbrtschakoff  seemed  to  regard 
this  as  a  challenge.  At  all  eyents,  he  took  it  up  a^.fluok, 
and  answered  promptly.  He  hoped,  he  said,  th«y>all 
had  a  common  object,  the  object  of  arriying  at  an  hosMm^ 
able  peace.  *'If,"  he  added,  **from  whateyer  quaHnr* 
they  come,  conditions  of  peace  were  wished  4»  be  im- 
posed on  Bussia  which  should  not  be  compatible  with  her 
honour,  Bussia  would  neyer  content  to  them,  howeyer 
serious  might  be  the  conflequences.''  He  did  net  coalest 
the  right  of  the  beUigerent  powers  to  add  new  d«Biind» 
according  to  the  chances  of  the  war;  but,  for  hi&p9it,iie ' 
considered  himself  under  the  oUigatioo  to  keap.wkilim. 
the  limits  of  the  Four  Points.  Haying  thujB  brokm 
ground,  the  Conferenee  wea^t  at  once  into  the  details  of 
the  First  Point,  and  determined  to  debate  them  in  the 
order  laid  down.  We  need  not  enter  into  these  detidls. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  thai  in  fiye  sittingK  the  pleni- 
potentiaries had  agreed  upon  a  form  of  words;  folly 
embodying  the  spirit  of  the  original  basis  of  the  ^xsL 
two  Points.  It  was  on  the  third,,  the  kef^*stai*«£'lth» 
whole,  that  they  split  aaonder. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  Magoktha<;€twuiiBAioi1iiiiiaii»il< 
the  question.  It  may  be  reBaamdbaniilaiiwthie  6b§ffct  iui 
yiew  was  to  connect  Turkey ^wifli i]»iiEaiiiii|ipMi  i ii^np(  w ii> 
and,  in  the  words  used  by.IiDidtOlilnesdoin'fl  msiimMmu 
to  Lord  John,  to  a1 1  n  uptii  tto— ppeimacy  of  iBnasia  in 
the  Black  Sea.  For  tl&s,  i»d>ed,  three  fleets  ^ani  .thie^ 
armies  were  thunisBiBg  B§ainat  the  stronghold  of'^th»< 
Czar.  It  was  thxatevpremacy  and  the  temptatioositlieli 
out  to  Bussia  which  had  led  her  softereign  intoium^Rail; 
courses,  and  had  brought  on  the  war.  In  opening  the 
debate  on  this  now  famous  Third  Point,  Count  iBuol, 
speaking  not  only  for  himself  but  his  allies^  snggested 
that  it  would  be  the  better  course  for  the  Miniaturi  «f  > 
Bussia  and  Turkey  to  state  to  the  Conferenoe  whatmeaait 
they  thought  adequate  to  accomplish  theesdadeBifled. 
The  French  and  English  Ministers  suj^ozied  this  sug- 
gestion, Lord  John  enforcing  it  with  the  cumi'toean 
remark, .  called  forth  by  Prince  QortschakoflTs  early 
declaration  touching  the  honour  of  his  country,  thi^ 
England  and  her  allies  deemed  *'the  best  and  only 
admissible  conditions  of  peace  would  be  those  which, 
being  the  most  in  harmony  with  the  honour  of  Bossia, 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  sufficient  for  the  security  of 
Europe."  Of  course,  Prince  Qortschakoff  could  only  be 
gratified,  and  could  not  do  less  than  agree  to  ask  his 
Cabinet  whether  they  would  act  on  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Buol.  The  Turks  did  the  same.  As  it  was  un- 
ayoidable  that  some  time  should  elapse  before  answers 


were  receiyed,  Count  Buol  proposed  to  pass  to  the  Fourtli 
Point;  but  to  this  neither  the  Cabinet  of  .England  nor 
France,  and  both  were  consulted,  would  «eonMnt.  Thus 
seyeral  days  were  wasted,.  during^wiEiek  tbe  French' and 
Turkish  Ministers  for  Etireig^Afiafin  were  hurrying 
towards  Yieana  to  take  fMjgtiiiiihO'K.^  critical  negotiations. 
At  the  ninth  sittings  on  tl»  9th  of  April,  these  two,  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Aj^i  JE^asha,  were  formally  intro- 
duced. But  no  otheg'  bnainegn  ^was  tranencted,  because 
Prince  Qortschakoff  had  not  leMiyed  indauctions  from 
his  Court  in  regacd\to  Ooont  BtioF«  evggestum  touching 
the  yiewB  of  Bussia  on  the  Thiid  jPoioit.  OtoithaJiTth  the 
Conferenoe  a^watiaaeraibled.  Wbi^tlBttflBia  idis.the 
inJtiBtineandTifoyyqfnd  a  plafa:fer!ihe  abrogation  ciimi 
pfSfnadanBeaf  Tttie  queetiaa  was  answered. at  ooea, 
ajoAt all theuMBe aeadiBy,  peaiaps,  beoaiBae'' the  second 
biiiTibnrdwM^t  tof  6eba<topol>]hid  failed^  Baeaia  would 
7K^take  the  initiaiiiie;  nMnwer,  *' Bttana  would  not 
Cfrnwiit  to  the  stiBMgih ' io£)Jh>riMwiy  beiaig<reBiBicted  to 
any  ^fixed*  number,  eitittr  il^  tzwity  or  in  asy  other 
maamor;''  The  allies  wcn^  .or^aflicted  to  be,  in  con- 
stenuitkmi  Tftaif  hftdaneti^aai,  aadvMaBb«uyn  de  Lhuys 
suggested  ihaJgthey.vnliaaiM  ineet  at  once  to'dtoide  \fhat 
they  eheuid«deBumd:'  LbadiJohn  Busa^  blmteAonttiie 
opinion  that  the  refosal.of  Bussia  httd'dimisiitel  the 
chances  of  p^aoe.  Prinae  GbrteDUuff  r^eined  that 
Bussia  would  considet  aa^taadie  exo^  that  of  liimta- 
tion.  That  wttft^iiatoansiateiii- with' henaiu'.  Thahigh 
^mteadlMli  ironi maintained  by  the  Oaa  iseliowiiin 
uaflring^g— Bfthan.  the  arrogonee  wkhyHnidi,  at  this 
pMdod^  hkilGnisieis  endeayomed  to  p^peyent  the  allies 
fiiiw  iiiiiiiR^Q^  0flasnlti)ni.aaditffnMBL8e  the  'terms  to  be 
efteodtoJSteaaiai  ODttonaey  the alUeB  would  not  suffer 
sbcfa  anoginiii  ijimliMiieiiHiii.  ney retoed to  ^tobate  among: 
thwaehreS)  aid  a  eiBgffiar  dohato  it  waaw  Ilka  Austrian 
OaUoMfctoleady  widbed  to  shriiikioat'of  'tha^ngagemeat 
ofthe  2iid  of  Deeeai^r.  Although  in  fasyonr  of  the  com- 
pleto  nawtraiiaation  of  the  BlaokiSea,  pteliMnnng  limita- 
tion to  comiitfH»ige,  and  agreeing  :to<fn;^port  tkaplanof 
limitotim.  Count  Bool  not  oi^  declined,  on  behalf  of 
Austria,  toaxiake.a.7e£n8al  by  Bneajnof  the^^nBae  former 
a  casm  bdU,  but  suggested  ih&  eztrayagant  plan  of 
simply  binding  JUMsia  nei-to  iaa»aawe  her  nayal  f<»roe  in 
the  BlattfciSea  .beyxmdiitiifmnt  at  laijiioh  it  stood  be/ore 
the  wto^!  To  tlde»  stance  to  say,  Locd  John  Bussell 
aiiijaetod)  teHing^'fakOoyernment  thatif  this  system  of 
settlement  oeaidddiemade  an  ultimatum  by  Austria,  the 
Western  Powers  ^ug^  to  accept  it.  But  when,  a  feir 
da^Qs  afterwards,  OotrntColloredo,  in  London,  submitted 
the  scheme  tOvLord  Clarendon,  the  Minister  did  not 
haaitatea^monant  in  Tejecting  it.  <' England  and 
Fxanee^"  heteaid,  ^ '  hadgjqmiahwidant  proofs  of  theyalue 
they  nttaeiiaadtotheaaianeeof  tAnefaaa;  but  they  were 
net  prepared  .^to  eaeaifice  for  it  their  haaaour  and  the 
future- security  ofcflSteope;  and  peace  upom^hae  terms 
proposed  by  Count  Bt»l  would  be  as  di^honoiirable  as  it 
would  be  hollow  and  unsafe."  That  was  a  true  English 
answer,  and  it  is  amaMig^that  it  was  not  made  by  Lord 
John  Bussell  on  the  spot  in  swift  rejoinder  to  the  Aus- 
trian Minister.     Well  might  Lord  Clarendon  say  that 
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Ooox^  Bool's  diepatoh  gave  liim^muoli  Teascm  to  liBar  tixat 
Austria  would  propose  nothing  that  Runna  -would  be 
unwilling  to  aooept— a  teax  jixstified  by  liie  ^rent. 

In  the  meantime,  with  this  teodenoy  to  give  way  on 
the  anla  of  tiie  allies,  the  Ooafbreoce  had  become  a  £aree. 
Thffy  met  on  the  19th,  after  consoUing,  andprt^KNinded 
a.plan.  The  fizst  propointion  declaved  liiat  the  Bowers 
undertook  to  ree^pect,  as  an  essential  oondition  of  the 
general  equilibrium,  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Busaans  conourred,  but*-did 
not  intend  thereby  to  pledge  their  Court  to  a  territorial 
gnazantee!  So  'tixe  yirtiie  of  the  article  yaniahed  at  onoe. 
Then  oame  ^e  proposal  intended  to  take  away  Bussian 
preponderance  by  limiting  the  number  of  her  diips  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Prince  Gbrtschakoff  demanded  time  to 
consider  the  project,  and  M.  de  Titoff  took  the  liberty 
of  xQgcetting  that  Jtussia  had  not  the  option  of  .settling 
the  whole  question  by  discussion  with  a  State  "free  in 
its  morements  and  resolutions" — meaning  Turkey, 
which  he  knew,  as  well  as  the  other  Ministers,  was,  like 
England  and  France,  bound  to  act  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  xmderstanding.  l^e  taunt  is  of  no  moment, 
exoept  as  an  illustration  of  the  aasoranoe  of  Bussian 
envoys.  They  had  not  exhausted  the  ample  stodc  of  that 
commodity  they  brought  to  Vienna.  Indeed*  it  seemed 
to  increase  under  the  influence  of  Austrian  racillation 
and  timidity.  The  Conference  held  two  ix^jre  sittings. 
On  the  21st  of  April  Prince  Gortaidiakoff  point  Uank 
lefosed  to. accede  even  to  ^lemOd and  inadequate  pro- 
posal of  limitation,  and  brought  forward  an  impudent 
plan  for  throwing  open  the  Black  Sea  aad,  of  course,  the 
Dssdanelles  and  Bosphorus  to  the  war-ships  of  aU 
natiQns-*«  very  startling  made  oi  liberating  Turkey  fixmi 
menace,,  and  preserring  her  independeEooe.  The  Ministers 
of  T^gi«"*fl  and  France  at  onoe  daolined  to  discuss  such 
&  proposal,  and  declared  their  instruotions  to  be  ex- 
Lawited;  and  Lord  John  Bussell  started  for  London. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  lingered  to  attend  another  con- 
ference, and  to  hear  Prince  Gbrtsehakoff,  as.  if  in 
nMOckery  of  the  allies,  put  forth  a  proposition  to  maintain 
-^10  oldplan  of  keeping  the  Straits  closed,  and— ^admirable 
benerolence! — giying  the  Sultan  the  right,  a  right  he 
already  possessed,  of  opening  the  Straits,  and  calling  up 
the  ships  of  his  allies  when  he  was  menaced.  The  Con- 
forenoe  dosed,  leaving  the  Bussians  exulting  at  theskHl 
-with  which  they  had  done  what  they  were  sent  to  do- 
that  is,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  Austria,  to  find  out  whether 
she  would  actiTely  join  the  war,  and  to  make  a  braye 
show  of  resolution  before  all  Europe. 

Although  the  Conference  had  dosed.  Count  Buol 
persisted  in  thinking  that  he  could  derise  terms  of  peace. 
Ho  had  pledged  himself  to  discover  such  terms,  and 
^srlien  the  British  Government  pressed  upon  Austria  the 
■ftilfilment  of  the  treaty  of  December,  the  answer  was 
iiiflt  Count  Buol  was  engaged  in  his  search  after  a  satis- 
faictary  measure  of  pacification.  Now  it  happened  that, 
altlioug^  the  Western  Powers  were  not  adverse  to  an 
lionouraMe  peace  which  they  did  not  believe  Bossia 
Tvx>iild  grant,  they  were  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  tho 
actire  support  of  Austria  in  the  war.    Therefore  Count 


Buol  went  on  with  luAsearehy  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
he  had  hit  upon  a  sdieme  so  weak  and  ineffective  Ihat 
the  allies  warned  him  beforehand  they  could  not  assent 
to  it.  This  scheme  contained  the  goaiantee  of  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  for  Turkey ;  maintained  the 
principle  that  the  Straits  should  be  dosed,  but  gave  the 
contracting  powers  Ihe  right  of  keeping  two  frigates  m 
the  Black  Sea;  laid  it  down  that  Tu^eyand  Bussia 
should  agree  as  to  what  force  they  would  maintain  there, 
t^e  amount  not  to  exceed,  on  either  side,  the  force  of 
Bussiui  vessels  then  (May,  1855)  afloat  in  the  Euxiiie; 
and  stipulated  that  ihis  agreement  should  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  treaty.  Subsequently  an  article  was 
added  whereby  Austria  bound  heorself  to  r^ard  as  a  cams 
hdli  such  additions  to  the  Bussian  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea  as  would  bring  it  up  to  the  number  existing  in  1853 ! 
As  the  Western  Powers  would  not  agree  to  any  such 
proposals,  Austria  deolaz«d  that  she  had  fulfilled  her 
part;  that  Busaia  was  now  no  longer  exdusively  to 
blame  for  the  fiEulure  of  negotiations;  that  Austria 
regarded  herself  as  absolved  from  her  pledge  in  the 
treaty  of  December  2ad,  and  that  die  had  nothing  to  do 
but  wish  success  to  the  allies.  So  the  great  central 
German  Power  shufiOed  out  of  her  engagements ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  one  of  her  reasons  for  so  acting 
was  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  flag  of  Italy  was 
waving  ia  the  breezes  of  the  Crimea.  Th^re  was  a  meet- 
ing of  l^e  Conference  on  the  4th  of  June,  called  soldy 
that  Austria  might  record  her  propositions,  and  place 
herself  in  a  i>osition  to  say  that  she  had  redeemed  her 
promises.  The  only  result  of  it  was  this :  it  enabled 
Prince  Gbrtschakoff  to  boast  that  Aitstria  had  proposed 
bases  which  she  deemed  suffident,  but  which  her  allies 
deemed  insuffici^it,  cmd  thus  to  placard  the  dissension  in 
the  allied  camp.  Such  were  the  conferences  at  Yienna 
in  1855.  The  aUies  had  agreed  to  them  solely  at  the 
instance  of  Austria,  and  because  she  had  made  her  active 
co-<^p6ration  in  the  war  depend  upon  the  fEolnre  of  at- 
tempts to  condude  peace  on  the  terms  agreed  upon 
between  the  Three  Powers.  The  allies  were,  therefore, 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  ^eir  complaisance 
towards  Austria;  but  although  she  gained  her  end,  which 
was  to  evade  the  obligations  she  had  undertaken  of  her 
own  free  will,  the  conforences  served  to  show  Europe 
more  dearly  than  ever  that  Alexander  was  as  obstinately 
bent  as  Nicholas  upon  maintaining  Bussian  preponder- 
ance in  the  Black  Sea. 

But,  in  fEkct,  no  such  conforences  should  have  been  held. 
The  only  effective  mode  of  negotiating  for  peace  was  by 
prosecuting  the  war  until  Sebastopol  foil,  and  the  last 
Bussian  ship  sank  beneath  the  surfoce  of  the  harbour. 

The  conforences  had  nevertheless  important  results. 
In  ^Q  first  place,  they  made  manifest  the  dogged  per- 
sistence of  Bussia  in  the  policy  of  Peter  and  Catherine. 
In  the  next  place,  they  finally  convinced  the  Western 
Powers  that  it  was  useless  to  pursue  the  receding 
phantom  of  an  active  Austrian  alliance.  Thirdly,  they 
liberated  the  allies  from  the  fotters  of  the  Four  Points, 
and  enabled  them  to  declare  that  they  held  themselves 
free  to  prox)oso  those  or  any  other  conditions  of  peace 
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Trliich  might  bo  deemed  expedient  by  them.  Lastly,  the 
conferences  were  fatal  to  the  oflicial  existence  of  a 
Minister  in  France  and  England. 

There  was  something  enervating  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Vienna;  for,  as  the  Conference  proceeded,  the  spirit  and 
firmness  with  which  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Lord 
John  Eussell  began  their  task  diminished  visibly.  Lord 
John  became  painfully  conscious  that  Austria  would  not 
propose  or  support  any  efficacious  plan  to  abrogate 
Russian  preponderance  in  the  Black  Sea,  if  the  support 
sho  gave  led  her  into  war.  **The  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  by  Russia,'*  he  wrote  to  his  Cabinet,  **she 
felt  to  be  dangerous  to  her  existence  as  a  great  power, 
and  she  risked  a  war  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  that  point 
accomplished,  I  fear  we  must  not  coimt  upon  her  aid  to 
save  Constantinople  from  the  encroaching  ambition  of 
Russia."  This  is  the  language  of  despair.  England  and 
France  could  continue  the  war,  "but  the  waste  of  life 
and  money  would  be  enormous."  This  was  written  on 
the  16th  of  April.  On  the  17  th  Lord  John  had  become 
so  down-hearted  that  he  consented  to  support  the  Aus- 
trian proposal  fixing  the  Russian  maximum  at  the  force 
possessed  by  Russia  before  the  war.  If  this,  which 
would  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  the  exertions  of  the 
allies,  could  have  been  made  an  ultimatum  by  Austria, 
ho  thought  the  Western  Powers  should  accept  it.  The 
Western  Powers  had  resolved  not  to  sink  so  low.  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  was  equally  despondent  and 
submissive,  went  home  and  resigned,  because  he  had 
compromised  his  Government  by  giving  even  a  qualified 
assent  to  terms  so  disastrous.  Lord  John  Russell  went 
home,  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  Cabinet,  and  being  over- 
ruled, did  not  resign.  He  remained  in  office,  and,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  made  a  speech,  not  in  favour  of  his 
Vienna  views,  but  in  favour  of  **  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war." 

The  resignation  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiairs  did  not  pass  without  comment.  The  reason  soon 
became  apparent,  and  it  was  broadly  stated  that  Lord 
John  Russell  himself  had  participated  in  the  line  of 
action  adopted  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  at  Vienna. 
Coimt  Buol  himself,  resenting  the  publication  of  the 
protocols  of  the  Conference,  issued  a  circular  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  English  plenipotentiary  had  supported  the 
Austrian  scheme  of  pacification.  Then  followed  the 
publication,  by  the  British  Government,  of  several  dis- 
patches, showing  clearly  the  course  taken  by  the  English 
plenipotentiary  and  the  English  Cabinet ;  and  in  July 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  brought  the  conduct  of  Lord  John 
Tinder  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  demanded  explana- 
tions. Lord  John  explained  and  defended  the  course  he 
had  taken ;  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one.  The 
public  feeling  was  strong ;  and  the  Opposition,  taking 
advantage  of  the  incident,  Sir  Edward  Ljrtton  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  censuring  the  whole  of  the  Gijvemment.  In 
the  meantime  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  Ministerial 
ranks.  The  Minister  then  offered  to  resign,  and  in 
answer  Lord  Palmerston  frankly  said  that  it  was  for 
Lord  John  to  judge;  but  if  he  determined  not  to  resign, 
then  the  Cabinet  would  stand  by  him.    But  Lord  John 


was  informed  that  a  large  number  of  the  Liberals  coUd 
not  resist  the  motion,  and,  to  save  himself  from  ceasuie, 
and  the  Government  from  defeat,  he  resigned.  Thus  tho 
Opposition  was  foiled.  The  resignation  did  not  prevent 
a  debate,  although  it  prevented  a  division ;  and  Lord 
John,  having  six  months  before  broken  up  one  Ministry 
by  a  rapid  retreat,  now  saved  another  by  a  similar 
manoeuvre.  This  may  bo  called  the  climax  of  the  ill- 
fated  Vienna  Conference  of  1855. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  the  Opposition  had 
done  what  it  considered  to  be  its  duty,  as  a  body  of 
critics  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Gi>vernment.     It  was 
well  known  to  Mr.  Disraeli  that,  independently.of  the 
purely  party  votes  he  could  command,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  various  opinions,  if  they  did  not  vote  with 
him,  would  at  least  help  him  to  damage  the  Cabinet. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  May,  M!r.   Milner 
Gibson  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  favoui'  of  peace,  Mr. 
Disraeli  promptly  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  with  his  full 
consent,  and  framed  a  resolution,  which,  while  it  cen- 
sured the  Government  for  its  ambiguous  language  and 
uncertain  conduct  in  reference  to  the  great  question  of 
peace  or  war,  yet  promised  to  give  Her  Majesty  every 
support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace  had  been  obtained.     Ignorant,  or  pro- 
fessing to   be   ignorant   of  the  real    conduct    of  tho 
Govemm^t  in  the  negotiations,  he  affected  to  believo 
that  the  country  was  drifting  into  an  ignominious  peace, 
and,  in  a  speech  of  ambiguous  import  and  uncertain  aim, 
devoted  mainly  to  an  attack  upon  Lord  John  Bussell,  ha 
stigmatised  the  conduct  of  Ministers  by  declaring  that 
they  carried   on  an  aggressive  war  and    a    protective 
diplomacy,  so  that  the  one  neutralised  the  other.     But 
it  was  seen  that  this  was  a  purely  party  attack,  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  a  party  field  day,  and  that  its  only 
chance  of  success  lay  in  the  barely  possible  union  of  the 
genuine  peace  party  and  the  ultra  war  party  with  th& 
followers  of  Lord  Derby,  whose  \'iews  were  by  no  means 
clear.   The  House  of  Commons  were  not  of  a  mind  to  bo 
trifled  with.    The  country  was  for  the  war,  and  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Tories,  who,  as  Mi\  Lowe  said,  kept 
their  patriotism  for  their  speeches  and  reserved  their 
votes  for  faction.    Accordingly,  Mi\  Disraeli's  motion 
was  rejected  by  319  to  219 ;  and  when  Lord  Grey  made 
a  similar  motion  in  the  House  of  Peers,   liord  Derby 
would  not  even  divide  the  House  upon  it,  so  plainly  was 
the  general   conviction  against  it.     Nevertheless  the 
debates  in  tho  House  of  Commons— debates  raised  upoa 
amendments  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion — weut  on  for  several 
days,  revealing  the   true   character  of    the   different 
sections,  and  showing  the  inadequate  views  of  the  objects 
at  stake  which  many  had  formed.    Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Cobden  thought  Bussia  had  a  claim  to  preponderance  in 
the  Black  Sea. .  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  their   friends    declared  ^  that  tho 
negotiations  had  been    broken    off  on.    a    question  of 
"terms,"  mere  phrases,  a  few  ships  more  or  less;  tha: 
enough  had  been  done  to  show  that  BuBsia  could  not  be 
dominant  in  Europe ;  and  that  the  wretched  propositions 
of  Count  Buol  were  adequate  bases  of  a  safe  and  honour- 
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able  peace.  Thus  it  was  seen  that  the  Aberdeen  section 
of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  had  entered  on  the  war  with 
very  feeble  Tiews  of  what  it  involyed,  and  a  dread  of 
attempting  any  real  reduction  of  Bnsaxan  power.  The 
exception  to  this  was  the  bnlliantone  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who,  from  the  first,  had  the  foresight  to  see 
and  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  Sebastopol  was  the 
standing  menace  to  Tarkey,  and  the  object  at  which  the 
allies  should  aim.  There,  under  the  shelter  of  formidable 
forts,  lay  the  accumulated  military  stores  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century ;  there  lay  the  fleet  which  could  domineer  in 
the  Block  Sea,  and  soddenly  transport  an  army  to  the 
Bcfsfharua,  or  lend  essential  aid  to  an  army  advancing 
on  CoBstantinc^le,  either  through  Asia  or  Europe.  It 
was  an  insiinctiye  sense  that  l^e  destruction  of  this 
aggresdye  stronghold  was  the  thing  which  tiie  allies 
should  reaolye  to  accomplish  that  made  the  British 
people  so  heartily  support  the  war,  which  threw  doubt 
and  hesitation  into  the  Tory  ranks,  and  enabled  the 
*€kryerament  to  triumph,  not  only  oyer  its  professed 
enemies  on  tkQ  Opposition  benches,  but  its  late  Mends  on 
its  own  side.  But  while  we  lament  idie  d^ectiye  judg- 
ment and  blindness  of  the  PeeHtes,  and  the  utter  in- 
capacity to  understand  the  dynamios  of  the  question 
di^layed  by  the  peace  at  any  price  party,  we  are  bound 
to  admire  and  applaud  the  courage  of  both.  They  did 
their  duty  brayely — for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  men  of 
a  nation  to  speak  out;  and  no  nation  is  well-seryed  in 
which  the  chief  men,  yi^ding  to  menace  or  succumbing 
to  apathy,  withhold  their  opinions  in  moments  of  great 
triaL  Hh»  debates  on  the  p(^cy  of  l^e  war,  on  the  con- 
duet  of  the  war  fmd  of  the  negotiations,  ended  by  rallying 
a  larger  support  than  eyer  to  the  Gbyemment ;  for  even 
the  leading  Tories  admitted  that  the  war  was  so  just 
that  the  Gbyemment  ought  not  to  have  ayoided  it  if 
they  could,  and  so  necesse^  tiiat  they  could  not  haye 
ayoided  it  if  they  would;  while  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  Derby,  allowing  his  judgment  to  get  the  better  of 
his  party  feeling,  insisted  that  it  would  be  humiliation 
for  England  and  France  to  retire  from  the  contest  baffled 
before  Sebastopol. 

Neyerth^ess,  whwi  the  Qoyemment  proposed  to 
become  a  joint  goarcmtee  with  France  for  a  loan  of 
£5v<KK),00a  to  be  contracted  by  Turkey,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  had,  earlier  in  tiie  session,  cayilled  at  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  to  Sardinia,  now,  seeing  a  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a  majority  by  a  surprise,  diyided  the  House  against 
the  project,  and  was  only  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three. 
Yet  the  propriety  of  both  measures  was  manifest.  We 
wanted  the  aid  of  15,000  Sardinian  troops,  and  it  was 
not  too  much  for  so  small  a  State  to  ask  us  to  lend  her 
ihe  means  of  setting  them  fairly  on  the  theatre  of  war. 
In  the  same  way  the  war  had  disordered  more  deeply 
tiie  de^y  inyolyed  finances  of  Turkey.  By  giving  a 
guarantee,' in  conjunction  with  France,  that  the  interest 
should  be  paid  to  the  l^iders,  we  enabled  the  Sultan  to 
raise  the  money  at  smaller  cost  to  the  Turkish  Treasury, 
and  by  so  d(nng  we  were,  of  oouree,  aiding  her  as 
effectually,  in  kind  but  not  in  degree,  as  we  were  by  our 
fleets  and  armies.    But  a  Turkish  loan  was  a  good  sub- 


ject for  a  hostile  diyision.  Mr.  Disraeli  saw  his  chance, 
seized  it,  and  nearly  surprised  the  Ministry.  He  would 
haye  been  content  to  imperil  the  alliance  and  the  war  at 
the  price  of  a  Parliamentary  victory.  This  was  short- 
sighted but  characteristic.  Short-sighted,  because  the 
House  would  haye  rescinded  the  yote  the  next  night; 
characteristic,  because  it  is  Mr.  Disraeli's  defect  as  a 
leader  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  presented  by 
the  momentary  numerical  weakness  of  a  Goyemment. 

Mr.  Disraeli  pursued  a  similar  course,  but  with  a 
diyided  party  and  no  chance  of  success,  upon  another 
occasion.  Mr.  Boebuck,  the  head  and  front  of  the  in- 
complete and  abortiye  Sebastopol  inquiry,  moyed  on  the 
17th  of  July  a  yote  of  censure  on  all  the  members  of  the  • 
Aberdeen  Cabinet,  whose  counsels  led  to  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  the  disastrous  results  of  the  winter 
campaign  in  the  Crimea.  General  Peel,  as  one  of  the 
oommittee,  moyed  the  "preyious  question,"  on  the 
ground  that  the  inquiry  was  incomplete,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army  arose  in  the 
yery  nature  of  the  duty  which  it  fell  upon  them  to  per- 
form. Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  bulk  of  his  supporters  made 
the  motion  a  party  question.  But  the  course  of  the 
debate  was  decidedly  against  them,  and  they  and  Mr. 
Boebuck  failed  utterly  in  procuring  from  the  House, 
either  a  retroactiye  censure  on  an  extinct  administration, 
or  an  endorsement  of  the  Sebastopol  Blue  Books.  The 
House  decided,  by  289  to  182,  that  the  question  should 
not  eyen  be  put  ^m  the  chair.  Thus  ended  an  attempt, 
first  to  discoyer  eyidence  which  would  bear  out  the  fierce 
accusations  adyanced  during  the  winter,  and  then  to  base 
upon  the  imperfect  and  conflicting  eyidence  discoyered  a 
censure  not  deseryed. 

Before  the  session  closed,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
John  Bussell  took  opportunities  of  making  known  their 
peculiar  yiews.  On  the  Srd  of  August  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintained  that  the  British  Goyemment  was  the  obstacle 
to  peace ;  which  was  true  in  the  sense  that  the  British 
Goyemment  would  not  assent  to  conditions  which  would 
haye  fuled  to  secure  the  primary  object  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  harye  assented  to  such  a  miserable 
ending,  and,  had  the  Goyemment  done  so,  then  there 
would  haye  been  a  dear  warrant  for  the  charge  that  they 
had  wasted  millions  of  money  and  sacrificed  thousands 
of  liyes  for  nothing.  The  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  yiews 
at  this  time  were  reyealed  in  a  bold  defiance  to  the 
Western  Powers  to  control  the  destinies  of  Bussia,  except 
for  a  moment ;  and  what  he  meant  by  the  destinies  of 
Bussia  was  shown  in  a  speedi  which  he  deliyered  in  the 
recess.  He  meant  that  it  wsas  the  destiny  of  Bussia  to 
be  paramount  in  the  Black  Sea  and  on  ihe  Bosphorus, 
and  haying  formed  this  opinion,  of  course,  he  regarded 
any  policy  yain  which  atten^)ted  to  thwart  a  destiny 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary  studies  had  led  him  to 
belieye  in.  Hi^ily,  more  robust  intellects  had  charge 
of  the  buonees ;  and  were  lesolyed  to  show  that  it  was 
the- destiny  of  England,  among  others,  to  saye  Europe 
from  BuBsian  domination.  Lord  John  Bussell,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  a  week  before  the  session  closed,  gaye 
yent  again  to  his  lingering  longing  forpeace  on  the 
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Austrian  basis.  The  Turkish  Minister,  he  said,  was 
TTilling  to  consent  to  the  Austrian  terms.  This  fresh 
hacksHding  of  Lord  John  was  met  by  Lord  Palmerston 
with  the  declaration  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  the 
Turkish  Government  differed  from  those  of  England  and 
France  on  that  Austrian  proposal.  But,  he  added,  in  no 
case  could  the  decision  be  left  to  the  Turkish  Government 
alone.  France  and  England  went  to  the  East  to  protect 
Turkey,  but  they  also  went  to  repress  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  Eussia.  That,  of  course.  Lord  John  EusseU  knew, 
and  he  must  have  been  either  insincere  or  unmindful 
when  he  advanced  this  strange  reason  for  accepting  a 
hollow  peace. 

The  Government  had,  since  January,  1855,  effected 
considerable  changes  in  the  machinery  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  War  Department.  They  had  raised  the  total  force 
of  the  army  to  193,595  men,  including  14,950  who 
formed  the  Foreign  Legion ;  and  they  had  increased  the 
number  of  sailors  to  70,000.  They  had  embodied  fifty 
Militia  regiments,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  Mediter- 
rai^ean  garrisons ;  and  from  the  whole  militia  force  they 
*  had  drawnn8,000  rfe6ruits  for  the  army.'  "Having  found 
that  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  outrunning  the 
estimates  of  the  spring,  they  increased  those  estimates, 
making  the  total  for  the  whole  service  of  the  army, 
navy,  transport,  commissariat,  and  advance  purposes, 
£49,537,692,  bringing  up  the  total  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  year  to  more  than  £88,000,000 ;  to  coyer  which 
thoy  provided  £96,339,000,  leaving  a  large  margin  for 
contingencies.  Among  the  ways  and  means  were  a  loan 
of  £1,600,000,  and  power  to  issue  £10,000,000  Exchequer 
bills  or  bonds.  The  active  navy  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  steamers,  and  among  the  supplemental  votes  of 
August  was  one  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  a  host  of 
steam  gunboats  to  bo  used,  if  required,  in  1856. 


CHAPTEE   XXVn. 

General  Pdliwier's  Visorout  Command— Agree*  to  the  Kertch  E3cp<»Jition 
—Bloody  CombaU  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  May— The  French  carry  and 
hold  the  Cemetery  on  their  left— Heavy  Losses— The  French  and 
Sardinians  uke  up  the  Line  of  the  Tchernaya— The  Expedition  to 
Kertch— lU  Objects— Its  Speed  and  Success— Yenikale  Occupied— The 
Flying  Sqoadrou  in  the  Sea  of  Azoft- ExploiU  of  the  GunboaU-De- 
struction  of  Vast  DepdU  of  Supplies— At  Berdiausk,  at  Genitchi,  at 
Taganrog,  at  Marioupol— Heavy  Blow  to  the  Enemy— Anapa  blown  up 
and  abandoned— Progress  of  the  Siege— P^iissier  in  Council— Reselve 
to  assault  the  Mamdon  and  other  Outworks— Bombardment  of  the  6th 
'  and  7th  of  June— Assault  Ordered— The  Emperor's  Obstructive  Tele- 
gram—Moral Courage  of  P^Ussier— Capture  of  the  Mamelon,  White 
Works,  and  Quarries— Dreadful  Loss  of  Life. 

General  Pelissier,  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Erench  army,  was  a  hardy  soldier,  who  had  taken 
part  in  many  campaigns,  and  had  gained  in  Algeria  a 
name  not  only  for  military  ability  in  the  field,  but  for 
skill  in  the  Cabinet  as  an  administrator.  A  doud  hung 
oyer  his  reputation  for  a  time,  because  he  had  caused  a 
number  of  obstinate  Arabs,  who  would  not  surrender,  to 
be  suffocated  in  the  cayes  of  Dahra.    £ut  wh^u  he  went 


to  the  Crimea,  men  only  faintly  remembered  this  dread- 
ful act,  while  all  recognised  the  stem  energy,  sound 
military  judgment,  and  stout  moral  courage  of  the  ne^r 
chief.     Henceforth  they  felt  there  would  be  no  faltering, 
no  hesitation,  no  tmdue  deference  for  opinions  formed  in 
Paris,  no  terror  of  responsibility.    Pelissier  brought  to 
his  task  a  will  quite  as  firm  as  that  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  a  reputation  for  soldiership  higher  than 
that  of  His  Imperial  Majesty.    He  was  told  to  abide  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  his  instructions;  and  if  he  modified 
them,  he  was  to  do  so  in  conoert  with  Lord  Eaglan.  W«> 
have  already  pointed  out  that  these  two  officers  did  not 
differ  on  the  question  before  them.     Q-aneral  Pelissier 
differed  from  the  Emperor,  not  from  Lord  Eaglan.    He 
recognised  the  soundness  of  those  measures  recommended 
oyer  and  over  again  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne ;  and  he  re- 
solyed  to  take  Sebastopol  by  capturing  the  key  of  the 
place — ^the  Malakoff.    It  was  more  arduous  now  than  it 
was  two  months  before,  because  the  Eussians  had  been 
allowed  to  deyelop    their   hardy  system    of   counter- 
approaches  on   the   Malakoff  ridge,    and    above   the 
Careening  Bay,  consisting  of  the  Mamelon  Eodoubt  on 
the  -Qtsty  And'  what  were  caUed  the  White  Wcfrki  dn  the 
second.   .  These  it  was  essential  to  capture  and  hold 
before  the  final  blow  could  be  levelled  at  tho  Malakoff. 
.  The  Eussians  soon  felt  that  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  French  army.      Hitherto  tht> 
principal  approaches  executed   by    the    French   were 
directed  against  the  Flagstaff  and  the  Central  BasUons, 
and  a  work  lying  between  the  two  called   the  Black 
Eedoubt.    .On;  the  left  of   the    immense    network  of 
trenches  facing  ,this  front  of  the  place,  a  ravine  ran  dowA 
to  the  head  of  the  Quarantine  Bay,  and  in  a  green  hollow 
to  the  west,  of  it  stood. a  large  cemetery.     The  French 
trenches  swept,  round  this  cemetery  to  the  sea,  and  thd 
most  advanced  works  touched  the  western  wall.    But  in 
this  cemetery  the  Eussians  held  their  ground ;  and  from 
their  rifle-pits,  here  and  in  the  interior  slope,  they  galled 
the  French  advance  against  the  Central  Bastion.    For 
from  tho  Central  Bastion,  the  line  of  defences  recedel 
back,  that  is  to  the  north,  following  the  line  of  the  hills; 
so  that  the  nearer  the  French  approached  this  Bastion 
and  the  Black  Eedoubt,  the  more  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  flank  fire  which  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  Quarantine  Bay.    As  commander    of    the    troops 
engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  siege.  General  Pelissier 
had  long  been  painfully  aware  of  this  obstacle  to  further 
progress,  and  he  had  vainly  urged  Canrobert  to  force  the 
Eussians  into  the  place  on  that  side.     Now  that  he  was 
Commander-in-Chief,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  cemetery,  and  to  crown  the  riJgo 
with  French  trenches  in  connection  with  the  lines  on  the 
right  and  centi-e  and  their  multitudinous  batteries.    He 
also  agreed  at  once  to  resume  the  expedition  to  KQTich, 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  he  directed  that  the  approaches 
of  the  French  towards  the  Mamelon   and  the   White 
Works  should  be  pushed  forward  with  vigour. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  May  that  he  took  command.  On 
the  22nd,  three  days  afterwards,  the  expedition  to  Kertch 
sailed^  and  on  that  very  night  Pelissier  began  a  bloody 
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contest  for  the  possession  of  the   ground  about   the 
cometery. 

The  Bussians  had  seen  the  advantage  which  works  of 
more  pretension  than  rifle-pits  would  give  them  on  this 
quarter.  They,  therefore,  b^;an  to  connect  the  pits  with 
the  place  by  sinking  a  covered  way  across  the  i-avine, 
and  by  connecting  the  pits  with  each  other  by  a 
gabionade,  that  is,  a  parapet  made  of  large  baskets  filled 
and  then  covered  with  earth.  The  incipient  stages  of 
this  design  were  observed  by  the  French  on  the  2lBt  of 
May.  Qeneral  Todtleben's  object  went  further  than  the 
mere  establishment  of  a  series  of  strong  rifle  screens. 
He  had  in  view  the  construction  of  a  regular  battery  on 
the  Bussian  left  of  the  line,  which  would  have  poured  a 


the  cemetery  and  Sebastopol,  a  ravine  widening  towards 
its  mouth,  gave  the  enemy  great  facilities  for  bringing  up 
troops  to  feed  the  combat.  The  French  general  placed 
upwards  of  4,000  men,  including  two  battalions  of  the 
Light  Infantry  of  the  Guard,  luider  the  orders  of  General 
Pat6.  This  mass  was  subdivided  into  two  columns.  One, 
of  three  battalions  and  some  rifles,  under  General  Brunet, 
was  directed  to  turn  and  assail  the  right  of  the  Bussian 
line;  the  second,  of  five  battalions,  under  General  la 
Motterouge,  was  to  storm  the  lefb.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
signal  was  given,  and,  dashing  out  of  the  trenches,  the 
two  columns  fell  upon  the  enemy  so  impetuously  that  he 
was  driven  out  at  the  first  shock.  But  it  so  chanced 
that  at  this  very  moment  the  troops,  the  battaliona 
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raking^  flanking  fire  through  the  principal  works  of  the 
besiegers.  Had  Canrobert,  fettered  by  orders  flashing 
from  the  little  Cabinet  in  Paris,  remained  in  command, 
it  is  probable  that  the  enemy  would  have  accomplished 
his  bold  design.  Pelissier,  a  man  of  a  harder  texture, 
would  not  permit  the  growth  of  so  serious  an  obstacle. 
As  it  was,  the  Bussians  nearly  succeeded ;  for  beginning 
the  trench  on  the  2 let,  they  intended  to  complete  it  on 
the  nigbt  of  the  22nd,  so  as  to  arm  it  on  the  23ixl.  To 
prevent  this^  Pelissier  ordered  General  de  Salles,  now 
commander  of  the  Siege  Corps,  to  sterm  and  hold  the 
new  Russian  line. 

This  line  was  of  very  great  extent,  stretching  from 
flank  to  flank  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along 
the  broken  ground.  The  whole  of  it  was  under  the  fire 
of  tlie  place,  and  the  conformation  of  the  ground  between 
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destined  to  furnish  and  cover  the  working  parties  of  the 
enemy,  had  paraded  in  firont  of  the  place,  imder  tho 
orders  of  General  Chruleflf,  the  officer  who  had  com- 
manded the  Bussians  in  the  abortive  attack  upon 
Eupatoria.  Therefore  the  French  had  no  sooner  driven 
off  the  Bussians  who  held  the  lines,  than  these  fresh 
troops,  moving  rapidly  across  the  ravine,  first  smote 
them  with  a  crushing  fire,  and  then  coming  on  with 
lowered  bayonets,  engagedin  a  combatso  close,  and  fierce, 
and  vehement,  that  the  French  were  overthrown  on  their 
right,  and  forced  back  into  their  trenches;  while  on  their 
left  General  Brunet  sustained  with  difficulty  the  forwaid 
position  he  had  won.  General  la  Motterouge  was  not 
the  man  to  3rield  so  easily.  Be-forzning  his  men,  Bui 
bringing  up  his  reserves,  he  fiung  them  once  more  into 
the  fight.    The  combat  now  raged  along  ^  whole  line* 
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There  was  a  horrible  uproar.    The  hideous  yells  and 
ecroams  of  the  combatants,  and  the  piercing  notes  of  the 
bugle,  rose  aboye  the  crash  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of 
cannon.     The  waves  of  the  battle,  lit  up  by  the  flashes 
of  the  firing,  rolled  hither  and  thither,  and  surged  up 
and  down  like  dark  storm  clouds   edged   with   lurid 
lightning.    As  the  French  poured  in  fresh  troops,  the 
enemy,  resolved  to  win,  brought  up  eight  battalions,  our 
old  foos  at  the  Alma,  the  regiments  of  Minsk  and  XJglitz. 
And  thus  through  the  night  the  battle  continued,  some- 
times dying  away  into  a  faint  flicker  of  fire,  and  then 
bursting  out  again  with  sudden  and  appalling   fury. 
When  tho  French  gained  an  advantage  and  pushed  the 
enemy,  their  sappers  in  the  rear  of  the  confused  roar  of 
struggling  men  began  to  destroy  the  Russian  lines  ;  and 
then  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  the  battle  would  roll 
back  upon  them  and  sweep  over  the  disputed  ground. 
Just  before  daybreak  the  masses  on  both  sides  retired 
under  shelter  from  the  cannon  of  the  opposing  batteries ; 
but  General  Brunet  kept  the  line  he  had  won,  and  turned 
the  face  of  the  rifle-pits  and  gabions  towardsthe  enemy. 
Throughout  the  next  day  there  was  a  brisk  oaanoiiado 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  each  intent  on  preventing^the  other 
from  occupying  in  force  the  contested  ground;  At  night 
the  combat  was  renewed.    General  Coustou^  wiiii:  four 
battalions,  reinforced  General  Brunet'spositionv  in.  aider 
to  defend  it  against  any  attack,  and  to  comglotD  the 
works  of  approach  begun  on  that  side.    General' Dawd; 
with  six  battalions,  issuing  from  the  Frenoh  ttanclitt^ 
and  assailing  the  Russian  left,  drove  out  the-eneany^Sh 
troops  posted  there^  and  held,  the  ground  in  fmnt^  while- 
tho  working  parties,  in  tho.  midst  of  a  hem^  fira  fhwn 
tho  main  batteries  of  SebastDpal'^.sagidly  traas&nned  tho 
Russian  trench  into  a  parallel  of' attiud^.gmngampl^ 
shelter  to  the  besiegers.  ThuSi  in:twoinighte,,tliB  French 
won  this  important  ground^  and  oamieBiing;  all  their 
works  together,  showed  a  united:  fimnt^.  andileft  but  a 
comparatively  narrow  space,  formed  by  tha^DKrone  across 
which  they  could  not  work  their  way,  between  them  and 
the  town.    This  line  on  the  ridge  a  little  east  of  the 
Cemetery  was  the  limit  of  their  regular  approaches  in 
that  quarter. 

Both  sides  had  fought  well,  and  had  suffered  terribly 
in  these  desperate  actions.  On  the  24th  there  was  a 
truce,  to  enable  each  to  recover  and  bury  his  dead.  The 
Frenoh  etfite  that  they  handed  over  1,200  Russian,  and 
received  385  French  corpses;  and  that  tiieir  total 
lose  during  the  two  nights  was  572  killed  and  2,180 
wounded,  including  23  officers  killed  and  59  wounded. 
The  Russians  admit  a  loss  of  764  killed^  including  18 
officers ;  and  1,720  wounded,  including  28  offioeis.  But 
it  is  plain  that  these  figures  cannot  represent  their  loss, 
if  the  statement  of  the  French,  that  they  delivered  up 
1,200  dead  bodies  on  the  24th,  can  be  relied  on.  Colonel 
Hamley  estimates  the  Russian  loss  at  6,000. 

Another  result  of  the  change  of  commanders  was  the 
oocupation  of  the  line  of  the  Tohemaya  by  a  combined 
force  of  French,  Sardinianfif,  and  Turks.  This  was  effected 
oa  the  25th.  Gt^neral  Oanrobert  led  his  own  division  and 
that  of  General  Brunet  aoross  the  valley,  and  took  post 


on  the  Fedoukine  heights.  General  la  Marmora  and  his 
Sardinians -took  up  a  position  on  the  Kasfort  Hill,  abovo 
Tchorgoun.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  moved  the  Marines  out 
of  their  linee  near  the  sea  to  the  ridge  looking  down  on 
iKamara  on  one  side,  and  i^Q  Baidar  valley  on  the  other. 
'Omer  Pasha,  wit^  16,000  Turks,  occupied  the  line  of  low 
;  hills  on  which  stood. the  redoubte  on  October  25th.  Tho 
;  whole  force  was  about  43,000  strong.  The  French  and 
Sardinians  moved  out  before  daybreak,  and*  at  dawn  the 
former  were  drawn  up  on  the  heights,  and  in  possession 
of  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Tchemaya  called  the 
'Tmcktir  Bridge.  There  were  but  few  ^iseian  troops  on 
'the  river,  and  these  gave  way  and  retired  up  the  opposite 
jhills  as  soon  as  tiiey  felt  the  advance  guard  of  the  allies. 
On  their  right  the  Sardinians,  preceded  by  the  10th 
Hussars  and  1 2th  Lancers,  who  pushed  a  reconnaissance 
towards  the  valley  of  Baidar,  ascended  the  Hasfort  Hill, 
which  they  held,  sending  the  picturesque  Bersaglieri,  the 
Sardinian  riflemen,  over  the  Tchemaya  to  occupy  a  hill 
on  the  right  bank.  The  French  had  14,000  infantry  and 
five  batteries  in  position,  with  their  horsemen  in  second 
line.  The  Saardinians  had  8,000  infantry,  and  their  sap- 
port  was  the  British  cavalry.  In  rear  of  all  were  the 
Turks.  The  Frenoh  at  once  began  to  construct  a  tele  de 
p^nt  on  the  ri^^  bank,  to  protect  the  bridge,  and  the 
Sardinians  hegfarto  entrench  themselves  on  the  heights 
i^y  held.  Thuff-tbe  line  of  the  allies  now  extended  firom. 
tiie  sea^  on  the  right,  through  Kamara  and  Tchorgoun  to 
the  Bedoukine  heights,  just  out  of  range  of  the  Rassian 
batteiiesi.  east  of  tho  Inkermann  ruins.  The  newlj- 
aoquiiadl  oomntry  -waa  gay  with  grass  and  gorgeous 
flbwwBfc  TShBxsy^r  wwe  full  of  fish.  The  troops  enjoyed 
ttie  Itumry.  of  shelter  under  branches  cut  from  the  leafy 
trees*  These '  was  ftoadi  water  for  man  and  beast  dose  at 
hand.  The  oimngOL^of  position  was  not  only  a  military 
gain,  butt  K;  was  »ple»B>nt  change  for  tho  men.  Yet, 
altitoug^  the  aittei  of  theziew  camps  were  healthy,  cholera 
sooooubBgan  to  sthowitself  pven  on  these  dry  and  breezy 
hills* 

There  were  many  who  thought  this  a  beginning  of 
operations  in  the  field.  They  were  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. The  allies  had  now  very  large  forces  in  tho 
Crimea,  but  while  Lord  Raglan  could  not  assent  to  tho 
Emperor's  plan  of  a  regular  campaign,  the  Emperor 
could  not  concur  in  Lord  Raglan's  suggestions;  and 
thus,  as  a  compromise,  the  allies  continued  the  siege, 
and  undertook  no  other  operation  except  one  which  we 
are  now  about  to  narrate— the  naval  and  military  expe- 
dition to  Eertch  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Bussian  forces 
in  t^e  Crimea  were  dependent  chiefiy  for  their  supplies 
upon  the  mainland  itself.  For  the  Crimea  is  a  peninsula, 
projecting  from  the  stapes  of  Southern  Russia,  and 
joined  on  to  it  only  by  the  narrow  neok  of  land  at 
Perekop.  The  road  through  Perekop  was  the  chief  hue 
of  communication,  leading  as  it  did  to  Nicolaieff  and 
Odessa.  But  there  were  other  roads  by  which  the  enemy 
received  supplies.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caniea 
was  a  small  peninsula,  called  the  Peninsula  of  Eertch, 
front  the  town  of  that  name.  The  neck  of  this  peninsolft 
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is  a  strip  of  land  thirty-five  miles  wide,  haying  Kafifa  at 
its  southern  and  Arabat  at  its  northern  extremities;  and 
from  Arabat  a  remarkable  spit  or  ridge  of  sand  runs 
northward,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and 
on  tho  west  by  the  waters  of  the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea, 
This  spit  of  Arabat  formed  another  line  of  communica- 
tion as  far  as  a  narrow  strait,  separating  the  spit  from 
the  town  of  Genitchi  on  the  mainland,  and  easily  crossed 
by  ferry  boats.    The  stagnant  waters  of  the  Putrid  Sea 
extend  along  the  whole  north  of  the  Crimea  as  far  as 
Perekop ;  but  as  they  are  of  irregular  depth  and  width, 
the  Eussians  had  foimd  it  practicable  to  throw  bridges 
of  boats  from  one  projecting  tongue  of  sand  to  another, 
and  thus  to  construct,  a  few  miles  "frest  of  G^enitchi,  a 
third  military  road  leading  directly  to  Simpheropol,  the 
common  centre  of  all  the  roads  from  Eussia  to  Sebasto- 
poL    Now  the  best  and  only  mode  of  effectually  depriy- 
ing  Sebastopol  of  supplies  would  have  been  to  occupy 
Simpheropol;  but  as  this  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
deemed  impracticable,  in  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
at  least  one  road,  and  to  ruin  all  his  dep6ts  within  reach, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  water  way  over  the  Sea  of  Azoff 
to  Yenikale  and  Arabat,  and  force  him  upon  a  more 
circuitous  route,  it  was  determined  to  seize  Kertch,  push 
through  the  Sizaits  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  destroy  the 
ships  on  its  waters  and  the  magazines  in  its  ports.    In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a 
military  force  should  occupy  the  towns  of  Kertch  and 
Yenikale,  which  are  within  the  Straits,  and  thus,  by 
taking  the  land  defences  in  reverse,  open  a  road  into  the 
Sea  of  Azoff  for  the  light  steamers.    The  Straits  are 
nanx)w,  especially  where  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff 
pour  into  them.    In  1854  the  Eussians  had  sunk  many 
ships  in  the  channel  below  Kertch,  but  in  the  winter,  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  fed  by  the  swollen  streams  of 
Soutliem  Eussia,  rushing  through  the  confined  space  in 
fiill  Tolume,  and  at  the  rate  of  between  three  and  four 
miles  an  hour,  swept  away  the  wreck ;  so  that  what  was 
not  possible  in  1854  became  possible  in  1855.    On  the 
east  of  the  Straits  was  the  Peninsula  of  Taman,  a  vast 
expanse  of  flat  land,  blotted  with  large  and  small  salt 
marshes  and  lagoons.    Prom  the  north-eastern  point  of 
this  peninsula  a  long  sand  spit,  in  some  places  half  a  mile 
wide,  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  narrows 
the  Straits  opposite  Yenikale  to  a  width  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.   At  the  south-western  end  of  this  spit  the  Eussians 
bxid  a  battery,  so  that  the  Straits  were  defended  by  works' 
on  both  sides. 

What  the  allies  required  was  to  get  command  of  the 
Straits;  and  to  put  all  resistance  out  of  the  question,  it 
was  determined,  on  the  very  day  after  Qeneral  Pelissier 
assozziod  command,  that  the  force  sent  should  be  over- 
whelming. Sir  George  Brown  was  again  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  expedition.  The  French  supplied  6,800, 
indading  fifty  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and  three  batteries, 
zinder  General  d'Autemarre ;  the  Turks  furnished  5,000 
mBa  and  one  battery;  and  the  English  3,800  men, 
namely — the  42nd,  71st,  79th,  and  93rd  Highlanders,  a 
battalion  of  Marines,  fifty  men  of  the  8th  Hussars,  and  a 
battery.     The  force  thus  amounted  to  15,600  men  and 


thirty  guns.  The  naval  force  consisted  of  twenty-four 
French  ships,  including  three  sail  of  the  line,  tmder 
Admiral  Bruat;  and  thirty-four  English  vessels,  includ- 
ing six  sail  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Lyons.  The 
gunboats  and  light  steamers  were  organised  into  a  flying 
squadron,  consisting  of  fourteen  British  and  five  French 
steamers,  the  whole  under  Captain  Lyons,  son  of  the 
admiral. 

Starting  from  Kamiesch  and  Balaclava  on  the  22nd„ 
though  obstructed  by  a  dense  fog,  the  ships  were,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  off  Cape  Takli,  the  south  foreland 
of  the  Straits ;  and  soon  after  daylight  the  ships  having 
troops  on  board  rounded  the  Cape,  and  nmning  as  near 
the  shore  as  the  water  would  allow,  proceeded  to  dis- 
embark the  men.  No  enemy  appeared,  and  the  troops 
speedily  got  ashore;  the  French  taking  the  right,  and  the 
English  the  left  or  exposed  flank,  while  the  Turks  were 
held  in  reserve.  But  the  enemy,  though  not  in  sight,  was- 
audible  enough  on  land;  for  the  troops  had  no  sooner 
stepped  ashore,  than  the  air  was  rent  with  the  noise  of 
repeated  explosions,  and  tall  pillars  of  white  smoke  rose 
up  on  the  right  of  the  allied  forces.  All  along  the  coast, 
from  Fort  Paul  towards  Yenikale,  the  Russians  were 
blowing  up  their  magazines.  From  the  sea  the  commo- 
tion was  distinctly  visible,  and  the  scattered  lines  of 
troops  were  seen  hurrying  away,  some  inland  and  some 
towards  Kertch.  On  ike  sea  a  British  gunboat,  followed 
by  another,  was  seen  chasing  the  Bussian  ships  and 
engaging  the  batteries,  not  yet  abandoned,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Straits,  The  leading  gunboat  was  the  "  Snake,'* 
Lieutenant  M'Killop,  and  his  conduct  called  forth,  says 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  the  admii-ation  of  both  fleets.  The 
tiny  vessel,  with  her  big  gun,  "dashed  past  the  forts 
after  an  enemy's  steamer,  and  although  Lieutenant 
ATKillop  soon  found  himself  engaged,  not  only  with  her, 
but  also  with  two  others  who  came  to  support  her,  he 
persevered,  and  by  the  cleverness  and  extreme  rapidity 
of  his  manoeuvres,  prevented  the  escape  of  all  three." 
They  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  "  Snake  "  had 
not  a  man  hurt,  though  shot  passed  through  the  vessel. 
At  the  same  time  other  vessels  came  up  and  silenced  the 
battery  on  the  spit  opposite  Yenikale;  and  the  Eussians, 
feeling  resistance  to  be  hopeless,  blew  up  one  magazine 
after  another  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits ;  so  that  by  tho 
morning  of  the  2dth  there  was  not  a  gun  or  a  man  to 
resist  the  allies.  G^eneral  Wrangel,  who,  with  6,000 
men,  had  charge  of  the  peninsula,  retired  to  Argin,  mid- 
way between  Kertch  and  KafllEi,  and  in  no  way  molested 
his  opponents. 

Therefore,  on  the  25th,  the  steamers  of  light  draught 
went  up  to  Yenikale;  and  the  troops,  quitting  their 
bivouacs,  set  out  to  march  on  tho  same  place.  They 
proceeded  in  three  columns,  the  Fi-ench  on  the  right 
next  the  sea,  the  British  on  the  left,  covering  their  flank^ 
and  the  Turks  in  the  rear.  When  they  came  to  Kertch, 
the  whole  broke  into  one  column  and  flled  through  the 
town,  "with  the  greatest  regularity  and  without  the 
slightest  disorder,"  says  Sir  George  Brown,  and  by  mid- 
day, after  a  march  of  twelve  miles  under  a  hot  sun, 
through  a  dusty  country^  much  worn-out  and  distressed^ 
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tho  troops  roache  1  Yenikale.  Tte  fleet  had  come  up,  and 
the  generals  an- 1  a- 1  mi  rah  held  a  consultation  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sailors  having  buoyed  the  channel  into 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  Captain  Lyons  led  his  flying  squadron 
at  once  into  those  waters.  Already,  in  two  days,  Ihe 
allies  had  captured  upwards  of  a  hundred  heavy  guns, 
many  new,  had  destroyed  immense  stores  of  corn  and 
flour,  had  seized  a  mass  of  naval  stores,  and  had  forced 
the  enemy  to  barn  or  wreck  thirty  or  forty  ships.  By 
day  clouds  of  smoke  rose  upward  on  all  sides,  and  at 
night  the  sky  was  lurid  with  flames.  The  strength  of 
the  allies,  and  the  swiftness  with  which  it  was  applied, 
8oon  completed  the  work  and  dismayed  the  enemy.  It 
is  with  pain  that  we  record  the  shameful  fact  that  the 
allied  soldiers  and  sailors  disgraced  themselves  by 
plundering  the  houses  and  public  buildings  of  Kertch 
und  Yonikale.  The  predatory  instincts  of  our  troops 
were  repressed  severely,  but  Sir  Cborge  Brown  had  no 
real  control  over  our  alhes,  and  the  French  generals  and 
Turkish  Pashas  did  nothing  to  restrain  their  men.  The 
plunder  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale  is  a  blot  upon  this 
brilliant  expedition. 

The  flying  squadron  under  Captain  Lyons  really 
deserved  its  name.  Speed  was  essential  to  success,  for 
delay  would  have  given  the  mass  of  shipping  employed 
in  feeding  the  Russian  army,  time  to  run  up  the  Don, 
or  enter  the  Strait  of  Genitchi  and  push  into  the  Putrid 
Sea.  Captain  Lyons  was  as  swift  as  a  spirit  of  fire.  It 
was  his  business  to  destroy  every  sail  afloat,  to  visit  and 
bum  all  the  public  magazines  of  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment within  the  reach  of  his  guns  and  boats,  and  to 
bombard  every  fortified  place  on  the  shore.  He  fulfilled 
his  task.  Within  four-and-twenty  hours  he  was  off 
Berdiansk,  the  best  port  in  the  sea.  There  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  wrecked  and  burnt,  the  four 
war-steamers  which  ran  away  from  the  ** Snake"  at 
Yenikale.  Here  he  landed  his  small-arm  men,  and  burnt 
.stores  worth  £50,000,  and  many  merchant  ships.  Then 
d3taching  ships  to  watoh  Genitchi  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Don,  he  steamed  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron  to  Arabs^t. 
Here  the  Russians  had  a  fort,  mounting  thirty  guns,  and 
Lyons  and  the  French  shelled  the  place  and  blew  up  the 
magaKiuo.  In  three  days  ho  had  destroyed  a  hundred 
titinsports  laden  with  provisions  for  the  enemy.  With- 
out delay  he  made  for  Genitchi.  This  town,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  link  between  the  mainland  and  the 
Hpit  of  Ai-abat.  The  enemy  set  great  store  by  it.  Within 
the  Sti*ait  scores  of  transports  were  anchored  in  the 
Putrid  Sea,  and  on  shore  were  vast  magazines,  contcdn- 
ing  immense  stores  for  the  Russian  army.  Collecting  all 
his  available  force,  the  enemy  refused  a  demand  to 
3un'onder.  Captain  Lyons  only  claimed  public,  and 
promised  immunity  to  private  property,  but  the  enemy 
determined  to  resist.  Therefore,  Lyons  bombarded  the 
place,  in  order  to  cover  the  passage  of  his  boats  through 
the  Strait  into  the  Putrid  Sea.  The  boats'  crews  worked 
through,  fired  the  shipping  and  com  dep6ts,  and 
rotumod;  but  the  wind  shifting,  it  became  necessary 
to  go  in  again  and  complete  the  work.  This  was  done 
.7  three  volunteers:  Lieutenant  Buckley,  Lieutenant 


*Burgoyne,  and  Mr.  John  Roberts.      These  men  had  tlio 
hardihood  to  land  alone^  and,  in  the  face  of  theCosacks, 
performed  the  duty  they  undertook ;  and  then  the  boats, 
'under  a  fire  of  field-pieces,  set  fire  to  the  shipping  which 
!had  escaped  before.    At  the  end  of  the  29th  of  May  the 
squadron  had  destroyed,  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  four  war- 
steamers,  240  merchant  ships,  and  com  and  flour  worth 
£160,000.     On  the  2nd  of  Juner  the  indefatigable  Lyons 
was  off  Taganrog.     Here  he  was   reinfbrced  by  the 
launches  of  the  fleet,  the  exact  kind  of  force  required  in 
those  shoaling  seas.     The  governor  would  not  accept 
terms  of  surrender  which  would  have  saved  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  under  cover  of  the  gun-boats,  in  the  face  of 
3,000  troops,  Lieutenant  Buckley  and  a  band  of  volun- 
teers landed  repeatedly  and  performed   the  desperate 
service  of  firing  the  stores  and  Govermneiit  buildings. 
Thus  were  burnt  "long  ranges  of  stores  of  grain,  plank, 
tar,  vessels  on  the  stocks,"  and  all  the  official  buildings 
on  the  beach,  witii  the  loss  of  only  one  msm.  severely 
wounded.  The  French  boats,  under  Lieutenant  Lejeone, 
and  the  English  boats,  under  commander  Oowper  Coles, 
behaved  with  conspicuous  courage.     Marioupol  shared 
the  fate  of  Taganrog.     Thus  Captain  Lyons  made  a  torn 
of  the  Sea  of  Azoff.    Not  one  place  escaped  him  or  his 
able  lieutenante,  Sherard  Osbom,  Cowper  Coles,  Horton, 
Hewett,    M'Eillop,    and  his  Prendi  coadjutors.     The 
Russians  lost  not  only  the  command  of  this  sea,  bit 
masses  of  com,  forage,  fish,  and  marine  stores,  and 
ships  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.     Hewett  and 
Lambert  efffectually  destroyed  all  the  means  of  con- 
necting the  spit  of  Arabat  witti  the  Crimea ;  and,  after 
Captain  Lyons  had  left,  to  meet  an  untimely  death  before 
Sebastopol,  Sheraid  Osbom  kept  the  sea,  and  left  the 
enemy  not  a  moment's  rest.     But  ere  this  the  Pi-ench 
and    British    troops,   leaving    the    Turks    to   hold  a 
fortified  camp  at  Yenikale.  had  returned  to  the  camp 
at  Sebastopol. 

The  losses  inflicted  by  the  fljnng  squadron  were  not 
the  only  losses  sustained  by  the  enemy.  "When  he 
quitted  Kertoh  on  the  24th  of  May,  he  destroyed  himself 
4,166,000  pounds  of  com,  and  508,000  pounds  of  flour; 
and  it  was  estimated  that  this,  with  tiie  quantity 
destroyed  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  would  hav©  furnished  four 
months'  rations  for  100,000  men.  The  amount  of  supplies 
drawn  from  Kertch  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  just  before 
the  allies  landed,  the  Russians  had  been  sending  off  daily 
convoys  of  1,500  wagons,  each  containing  half  a  ton 
weight  of  grain  or  flour.  Besides  this,  the  fortre«  of 
Anapa,  on  the  appearance  of  an  allied  fleet,  was  blown 
up  by  the  garrison,  and  246  guns  rendered  useless 
thereby.  The  garrison  retired  across  tho  Kuban  Birer, 
abandoning  the  last  post  held  by  them  in  that  part  of 
Circassia.  Thus  the  expedition  to  Kertoh  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  surpassed  in  its  efffecte  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  ite  designers,  and  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the 
vitals  of  the  Russian  army. 

Once  more  the  tido  of  war  carries  us  back  to  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol.  General  Pelissier  had,  on 
taking  command,  accepted  Lord  Raglan's  proposals  for 
carrying  on  the  siege  by  TigoroiiB  and  direct  attacks* 
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Tho  two  officers  being  of  one  mind,  and  recognising  the 
Malakoff  as  the  true  key  of  the  place,  determined,  in 
council  by  themselves,  that  the  Russians  should  bo  im- 
mediately deprived  of  their  counter-approaches,  and 
forced  back  into  the  body  of  their  works.  They  agreed  that 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  by  simultaneous  assault,  the 
QoaiTies  under  the  Redan,  the  Mamelon  in  front  of  tho 
Malakoff,  and  the  Whito  Works  above  the  Careening 
Bay,  should  be  wrested  from  the  enemy.  This  com- 
prehensive operation  was  a  necessity,  for  these  three 
works  supported  each  other.  The  Mamelon  flanked,  and 
was  flanked  by,  the  other  two,  and  hence  aU  three  had  to 
be  taken  together.  Having  determined  to  take  them, 
they  requested  their  generals  to  submit  plans  for  the 
execution  of  their  resolve.  Accordingly,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  for  this  purpose.  There  were  still  in  the 
Prench  camp  officers  who  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
operations  in  the  field,  and  as  strongly  opposed  to  an 
assault,  even  of  the  outworks.  The  chief  of  these  were 
Niel,  Bosquet,  and  Martimprey,  all  able  men.  But  at 
the  council,  when  Pelissier  announced  the  decision  of 
tho  generals,  and  named  the  day  for  the  assault,  and 
General  Bosquet  ventured  to  dissent,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  stopped  him  with  the  peremptory  statement  that 
the  attack  was  **  decided."  Niel  next  began  to  differ 
from  Pelissier,  and  then  the  latter  grow  more  absolute, 
and  plainly  told  the  dissentients  that  Lord  Raglan  and  ho 
wero  responsible ;  that  he  did  not  want  any  advice,  and 
that  they  were  called  solely  to  suggest  tho  best  means  of 
executing  a  plan  already  determined.  Before  the  coimcil 
was  over,  Pelissier  had  again  to  show  that  he  was  master. 
Some  of  the  Prench  generals  insisted  that  the  assault 
should  be  at  daybreak.  *'Lord  Raglan  and  I  have  come 
to  a  determination  on  that  point  also,"  said  Pelissier.  It 
was  fixed  that  the  assault  should  bo  given  in  the  after- 
noon, or  rather  towards  evening.  The  French  generals 
had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  yet  a  subsequent  incident 
implies  that  one  of  them — ^Niel,  as  wo  may  conjectui*e — 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  in  his  cabinet  at  Paris,  against 
Pelissier  in  his  camp  before  the  enemy,  and  nearly 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  plan. 

The  main  points  being  settled,  the  work  of  preparation 
finished,  the  magazines  well  filled,  the  troops  all  eager, 
orders  went  forth  that  the  bombardment  should  begin  on 
tho  morning  of  the  6th  of  June,  and  should  continue 
four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  then  the  works  should 
bo  carried  by  storm.  By  dint  of  great  exertions,  and 
drawing  from  our  large  resources,  we  wero  able  to  put  in 
battery  157  pieces  of  ordnance.  All  the  lighter  pieces, 
the  siege  guns  of  an  older  period,  the  famous  24- 
poimders  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  were  with- 
drawn. The  32 -pounder  was  the  lightest  gun  in  the 
trenches.  So  heavy  an  armament  had  never  before 
been  arrayed  at  any  siege.  There  were  in  battery  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  13-inch,  seventeen  10-inch 
mortars,  and  forty-nine  32-pounders.  The  remainder 
were  68-pounders,  and  10-inch  and  8-inch  gims.  The 
French  batteries  were  armed  with  300  pieces,  but  the 
bulk  of  these  were  opposed  to  the  western  face  of  the 
town,  and,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  did  not  maintain 


a  fii-e  equal  in  intensity  to  those  on  the  east  front. 
According  to  the  plan  laid  down,  our  left  attack,  while 
pouring  a  torrent  of  missiles  into  the  Redan,  was  also  to 
keep  up  a  combat  with  tho  Barrack  and  Garden  batteries, 
in  which  they  were  to  be  supported  by  the  French  on 
their  left.  Our  right  attack  was  to  devote  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  might  upon  tho  Mamelon  and  Malakoff,  in 
aid  of  the  direct  fire  of  tho  French,  and  these  latter  wero 
to  pound  at  the  White  Works,  as  well  aa  the  Malakoff 
and  Mamelon.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  fire  of  at 
least  a  himdred  and  fifty  guns  and  mortars  was  to  be 
concentrated  on  these  works. 

The  6th  of  June  was  a  clear,  sunny  day,  and  tho 
mighty  lines  of  the  enemy  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  western  sky.  This  was  favourable  to  the  assailants, 
because  it  enabled  them  to  see  distinctly  at  what  they 
wore  firing,  and  to  obtain  a  most  accurate  range  for  their 
guns.  About  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  given 
signal,  the  allied  batteries  opened  all  at  once,  with  a  roar 
that  rent  tho  air  and  shook  the  earth.  The  first  dis- 
charge, well-aimed,  told  with  crushing  effect,  and  clouds 
of  dust,  struck  upward  by  the  huge  cannon  shot  and 
bursting  shells,  mingled  with  the  smoke  and  rose  abovo 
the  enemy's  lines.  Ho  answered  at  first  with  vigour ; 
but  soon  found  that  in  weight  of  metal,  though  not  in 
number — in  quality,  though  not  in  quantity,  he  was  in- 
ferior to  the  besiegers.  In  two  hours  the  effects  of  th(i 
ceaseless  shower  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  Malakoff  and 
Mamelon  were  visible  to  practised  eyes ;  and  the  com- 
paratively rare  responses  made  by  the  enemy  showed 
that  his  guns  had  suffered  as  well  as  his  earthen  parapets. 
From  that  time  until  nightfall,  the  complete  superiority 
of  the  allied  fire  was  secured ;  but  as  the  French  on  tho 
left  fired  feebly,  the  Barrack  and  Garden  batteries,  and 
some  of  the  guns  in  tho  Redan,  stoutly  maintained  tho 
combat  with  our  left  attack.  When  darkness  set  in,  the 
firing  did  not  cease ;  for  tho  huge  shells  from  our  big 
mortars  rushed  upward  all  night,  and  foil  crashing  and 
exploding  within  the  enemy's  works. 

At  daybreak  on  tho  7th  the  smoke  and  the  mists  of  tho 
morning  hung  over  the  hills  and  ravines.  The  growing 
light  showed  that,  although  the  enemy  had  worked  hard 
in  repairing  damages,  yet  that  the  outlines  of  the  great 
entrenchments  wero  less  shapely  and  trim  than  hereto- 
fore. Once  more  the  batteries  on  both  sides  put  forth 
their  might,  and  tho  deafening  roar  was  renewed.  The 
enemy  showed  some  vigour  at  first,  but  the  Malakoff  and 
Mamelon  were  soon  forced  to  succumb.  For  a  moment 
they  were  cheered  by  the  sound  of  an  exploding  magazine 
in  our  right  attack,  which,  happily,  did  little  damage.  It 
was  plain,  however,  to  all  eyes  and  ears  that,  on  tho 
vital  points,  tho  enemy  was  the  weaker,  and  that  tho 
attack  had  got  tho  mastery  over  tho  defence.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  preceding  the 
assault,  the  fire  of  our  guns  becamo  quicker  than  ever. 
The  men  in  the  batteries  put  forth  their  whole  energies, 
and  for  an  hour  beforo  tho  assault  the  cannonade  wag 
fiercer  and  more  deadly  than  at  any  preceding  period. 
The  ifamelon  was  quite  overwhelmed,  and  eye-witnessefi 
likened  it  to  the  crater  of  a  volcano-— a  just  simile,  sinco 
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it  spouted  upwards  fire,  smoke,  dust,  and  fragments,  as 
the  shells  burst  incessantly  within  its  interior. 

During  this  awfiil  cannonade  Lord  Eaglan  took  up  his 
post  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  General  P^Hssier 
passed  through  the  English  camp,  amid  the  cheering  of 
our  soldiers,  on  his  way  to  the  Victoria  Eedoubt.  His 
troops,  four  divisions,  were  mustering  and  marching 
down  to  the  trenches;  and  our  soldiers  of  the  2nd  and 
Light  Divisions,  not  a  fifth  of  their  force,  were  filing  down 
the  ravines  to  the  advanced  parallel,  ready  to  bound  into 
the  Quarries.  Here  we  may  say  that  this  place  was  no 
longer  a  mere  excavation,  rudely  faced  with  sandbags 
and  gabions,  but  a  regular  entrenchment.  It  had  grown 
up  to  that  form  as  part  of  the  audacious  plan  of  counter- 
approaches  so  happily  adopted  by  General  Todtleben.  It 
was  close  under  the  Eedan,  but  much  exposed  to  the 
raking  fire  of  several  batteries,  especially  those  in  the 
town  which  looked  to  the  north-east,  and  those  in  the 
southerly  face  of  the  square  work  in  the  Mamelon.  Now 
it  was  that  General  Pelissier's  moral  courage  was  put  to 
a  severe  test.  Whether  General  Niel  had  appealed  to 
Paris  or  not,  just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  all  was 
ready,  a  telegram  which  had  gone  forth  from  the 
Emi)eror's  Cabinet  was  flashed  into  the  French  head- 
quarters. The  general  received  it  and  read  it,  pondered 
a  moment,  and  then  folding  it  up,  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  gave  the  order  for  the  assault.  What  was  that 
telegram  ?  It  was  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  given  in 
Paris  in  total  ignorance  of  what  could  and  could  not  be 
done,  that  Pelissier  should  on  no  account  assault  the 
Mamelon,  because  the  Emperor  thought  disaster  would 
befall  his  arms  I  Pelissier  was  then  tried,  and  not  found 
wanting. 

The  English  had  told  off  about  3,200  men  of  the  Light 
and  2nd  Divisions  to  carry  the  Quarries.  Two  small 
colunms,  each  200  strong,  were  to  turn  the  flanks  of  the 
work,  and  then  advancing  towards  the  Bedan,  lie  down, 
and  cover  by  their  fire  a  working  party,  800  strong, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  turn  the  face  of  the  work  towards 
the  Eedan.  About  1,000  men  were  held  in  support  in 
the  trenches,  and  two  battalions  were  posted  in  the 
Woronzoff  Epad  to  cover  the  fiank  ef  both  our  attacks. 
The  French,  having  a  more  serious  operation,  and  being 
more  accustomed  to  act  in  masses,  detailed  about  28,000 
men  for  the  two  assaults.  General  Mayran  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  operations  against  the  White  Works— redoubts 
on  the  Careening  Eidge,  one  more  advanced  than  the 
other,  and  standing  between  the  Great  Harbour  and  the 
Careening  Eavine.  Two  of  his  brigades — the  right  under 
Do  Lavarande,  the  left  under  DeFailly — ^were  to  storm  the 
redoubts,  while  General  Dulac  held  an  entire  division  in 
reserve  to  support  both;  and  beside  these,  there  were 
two  battalions  in  the  Careening  Eavine,  intended  to  push 
down  it,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  General 
Camou  was  entrusted  with  the  attack  on  the  Mamelon. 
One  brigade,  under  Wimpfen,  was  to  carry  that  work  ; 
whilo  another  brigade  and  an  entire  division  were  drawn 
up  in  the  middle  ravine  between  the  French  left  and  our 
right.  Behind  them  were  two  battalions  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  in  rear  of  all,  near  the  Inkermann  battle-field,  j 


was  a  complete  division  of  Turks.  The  whole  operation 
was  under  the  control  of  Bosquet.  The  fire  of  the  allied 
batteries  was  at  its  height  when  three  rockets  fired  from 
the  Victoria  Eedoubt,  at  6.45  p.m.,  let  loose  the  excited 
soldiers,  who  dashed  at  once  upon  the  enemy. 

The  brigades  on  the  extreme  right  went  up  to  the 
White  Works  at  a  run,  Lavarande's  men  first  storming 
the  redoubt  on  the  right  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
De  Failly  rushing  past  this  work,  and  being  equally 
successfdl  in  canning  its  counterpart ;  while  the  batta- 
lions in  the  ravine  marched  down  it,  and  swept  up  a 
number  of  the  fiying  garrison.  Led  away  by  a  furious 
impulse,  the  troops  even  entered  a  third  work,  just  abors 
the  Careening  Bay,  but  this  they  could  not  h6ld.  The 
other  two  redoubts,  however,  were  firmly  grasped 
and  held  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  the 
north. 

At  the  same  time  Wimpfen's  brigade  issued  from  the 
trenches  in  three  columns,  and  want  impetuously  uptho 
slope  of  the  Mamelon,  led  by  Colonel  Brancion,  of  the 
dOth  Eog^ment  of  the  line.     On  his  left  were  the  3rd 
Zouaves,  on  his  right  Algerian  Native  Light  Infantry. 
With  swift  and  imfaltering  step  these  bright  soldiers 
pressed  on,  each  eager  to  be  first.  Soon  they  were  at  the 
ditch,  firing  into  tiie  embrasures,  and  receiving  from 
the  parapets  a  telling  fire.    Then  the  50th  dashed  into 
the  ditch,  and  began  to  scramble  up  the  slope  of  the 
work,  and  Zouave  and  Algerine  closed  bodily  with  it. 
Men  were  seen  a  moment  on  the  parapet  holding  aloft 
the  tricolour,  and  firing  down  into  the  place,  and  a  moment 
after  there  was  a  combat  inside  hand  to  hand.   Then  the 
enemy,  giving  way,  rushed  out  at  the  rear.     In  a  few 
moments  the  redoubt  was  fiill  of  Frenchmen.    They  had 
won  the  victory  with  such  comparative  ease,  that  their 
passions  got  the  better  of  their  judgment.     Disobeying 
all  orders,    the   2iOuaves   and  Algerines    pai*sued  thd 
Eussians  towards  the  Malakoff,  into  which  our  batteriee 
were  now  pouring  a  terrible  fire.     It  was  an  unhappy 
move;  for  the  enemy  immediately  lined  bis  parapets 
and  brought  his  guns  to  bear,  and  the  Zouayes,  although 
they  stood  well  and  fought  well,  and  although  they  were 
aided  by  shells  pitched  into  the  Malakoff   from   our 
batteries,  yet  they  only  stood  to  be  slain.     As  it  had 
grown  almost  dark,  the  fiame  of  musketry,  and  the  flash 
of  big  guns  and  shells,  threw  an  evanescent  light  upon 
the  horrid  scene.    In  the  meantime,  alarmed  by  some 
appearances  indicating  a  mine,  the  troops  holding  the 
Mamelon  all  ran  out,  and  the  Zouaves  and  Algerines, 
returning  fi*om  their  mad  rush  on  the  MalakofiT,  purioad 
by  a  heavy  and  angry  column  of  Eussians,  found  iko 
Mamelon  empty.  Shattered  as  they  were,  they  oould  not 
hold  it,  and  thus  the  enemy  burst  in  triumph  into  Us 
stronghold  once  more.    It  was  an  anxious  moment,  bot 
General  Bosquet  was  prompt  in  supplying  a  remadj. 
Throwing  forward  a  fresh  brigade,  and  giving  it  ample 
support,  these  new  troops,  rallying  hundreds  who  Bvl 
fied  in  ten'or  at  the  idea  of  a  mine,  went  steadily  up  to 
the  work.  There  was  a  brief  combat,  and  rattling  voUeya; 
but,  overpowered,  the  enemy  sullenly  yielded  possessioii, 
and  retired  badk  into  the  town,  this  time  unpursoed. 
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Tlius  tliG  French  stormed,  and  lost,  snd  regained  tho 
famous  Mamelon. 
I  Soon  aftor  tlio  first  advance  on  tho  Mamelon,  Colonel 
Shirley,  obeying  a  signal  fi'om  Lord  Kaglan,  launched 
his  little  band  against  tho  Quarries.  Tho  men  of  •the 
Light  and  2nd  Divisions  carried  tho  "work  and  its  out- 
lying trenches  without  firing  a  shot,  and  then  advancing, 
began  to  ply  their  riilos  against  the  gunners  of  the 
Bedan.  Anticipating  an  assault,  the  enemy  had  filled 
this  work  with  troops,  and  a  horrible  carnage  was  the 
consequence. 

''As  one  looked  at  it  from  the  left  attack,"  imtes, 
Sir  Hany  Jones,  *'tho  rays  of  tho  setting  sun  light-; 
ing  up  tho  mass  of  troops,  the  shells  could  bo  seen 
plunging  and  cutting  gaps  in  the  rank«,  blowing  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  into  the  air."  Either  to  escape  this! 
lire  or  to  succour  the  Malakoff,  for  a  time  the  garrison  of 
tho  Redan  ran  out  of  that  work,  and  some  British^ 
soldiers  actually  went  up  and  peered  into  it,  and  aaw  it 
was  empty. 

But  when  night  came^  the  Russians  retunied  to  the 
Redan,  and  six  times  during  the  night  they  strove  to 
expel  the  little  band  of  Englishmen  who  occupied  the 
Quarries,  and  at  one  time,  by  turning  the  left  flank,  they 
succeeded  for  a  brief  spaoo ;  then,  with  a  Tolling  cheer, 
our  soldiers  went  at  them  with  the  Imyonet,  and  regained 
and  held  the  lines,  which i^ere  at  once  turned  into  anew 
parallel,  and  the  site  of  a  new  and  most  .fannidabte* 
battery. 

Thus  closed  this  memorable  contest ;  all  night  the 
mortars  thundered,  and  all  night  theii*  shells  fell  and^ 
burst  within  iho  Roflsian  lines. 

The  loss  of  the  English  was  about  one-sixth  of  the 
force  engaged.  There  were  killed  six  officers  and  25 
men,  and  tiiere  were  wounded  30  officers  and  431  men. , 
These  casualties  occurred  chiefly  in  holding  the  Quarries, 
and  in  repelling  tho  vigorous  sorties  of  the  enemy.  The 
French  loss  was  one-fifth  of  their  force.  It  was  enormous. 
They  had  628  men  killed,  4,060  wounded,  and  379  mis- 
sing; and  they  lost  276  officers,  of  whom  69  were  killed 
and  four  were  missing.  The  Russians  fix  Iheir  loss  at 
3,000 killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  but,  eonsidfliiiigvihe, 
heavy  fire  from  the  allied  batteries,  tto  most  bo  short  of. 
the  truth. 

As  the  corpses  of  the  combatants  strewed  the  .ground 
between  the  Malakoff  and  Mamelon — ^Souaves,  and' 
Algerines,  and  Linesmen  mingling  with  the  Russians  in; 
the  amity  of  death — the  enemy  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  arms  to  collect  and  bury  the 
dead. 

This  was  assented  to,  and  on  the  9fch,  for  "&yq 
hours,  there  was  peace.  The  Russians  gave  ixp  380 
Frenchmen,  and  gaiJiered  up  3o0  of  their  commdes — a 
pretty  good  proof  of  tiiie  intensity  of  the  struggle.  The 
French  took  73  guns  in  the  works  on  tho  7th.  As  they 
lost  two  distinguished  offioers—^Bi'onoion  andLavarande, 
— tho  Mamelon  redoubt  was  named  after  the  former,  who 
foil  there,  and  the  redoubts  on  the  Careening  ridge  after 
the  latter,  who  was  struck  down  in  one  of  them  by  a 
cannon  shot  after  the  fight  was  over. 


CHAPTER    XK^ML 

Lord  Rattan  prppows  AetWe  Openttioia  a?»eBCh  Viowt  pre^-aU-^ctv- 
BaUei-te-^he  AUtos^on  ike  nLAcmajm-^AitltMty  of  Todtkben^Ilu 
great  flUIl— AIliM  in  Council— Their 'Plfln»-iIterUi  Bombantemt- 
3*6iiMiiiT  niddeiily  cIiAOges  tho  ^}«n— Prepnes  to  AAmdMLonl 
lU^xn  iu  thcTnncfaca-^fgUance  of  thoOuTtcoii-flSftt^IWiteke  cf 
Gencnl  Hflrnm— ikagvr  <tf  ^F^OuttT-^tpatl '^imt  Muam  -4i 
Dnmet  aad^DMaieaBTBe-^iBnmttJiIUQd— D*AuteaMn«^  Tioojw  tnur 
the  Vlact-^BngtiMh'AiiMk,  on.tfao  Boilaii-«BI«o4y  Sepolse— DeaUis<«r 
Campbell  ftndTfoa— T>^Aat<marrc>aTBoqpg,  niwiMt  >tned.  arc  driwDoot 
~<Th«ir  Q^kmt'Oovhict^KAiliiro^f  th«  AUtet—Lonl  Bagltn  nd 
PtHiBtter-vQcnena  Eyre's  C61anm— ItoHnilUMfBaploUs  ia  tke«Mft 
Baviiie-^OMiit  LoMe8--a«rt«dhakofF*aaaullUtton— Tho^FUg-df  Tnite 
—Reflections  on  the  Conduct  of  the  AUkm  lUnsanfladlhMithV  Lord 
Ra^lan-JBmbarlDBtion  «f  hks  !B«|y— OrUers  4t  ike 'Bay— Cluxacur 
JtndScntoes  of  Lord  fiagkuL 

After  the  suceess  of  the  7th  of  Juno *the  question  im- 
mediittdfy  arose — should  ihctt  .bugbhb  te  ^pushed,  anil 
8hoiildihe^hoh3  ploeeHbe  at  once  enailed  on. all  sides'? 
To  answer  this  question  there  "wae  a  council  of 'war.    It 
should  always 'be  izsmemberedtiuit  the  "Rngli^h  played  a 
<very  subordinate  .part  in  thersi^ge  of  ^Bdbostopol.   Th^y 
had  reaped  their  glory  at  ihe  Abna  and  at  Inkermann. 
Thej  had  soon  'lost  ^fiutt  oqnaHty  in  point  of  numbers 
with  -whidhiihesy^iwgan  the  war,  and  the  ^vxsws  of  Lord  • 
Raglan  eould  mow  only 'piHCTail  ly  diittctf  t&eir  usmr 
cible  sagacity,    ^e  -had,  of  courts^,  a  (nsttaxa  authan|y 
as  the  xepresaiitative  of  England.;  'bitt  it  waoono  of  tto 
ptmaltieB  «we  paid  for  making  war  mide  3yy  side  with 
France,  thaUxe  should  often  hayeiao-Bussaxuh,  and  that 
in  place  df  one  plan  or  another. a  medium 'COurseHflnuld 
be  stru(&  .out .mid  ^oxtti^  en.    T^Qkakamr^^o  did  in  the 
siego  ^WQB  "purely  Hnscohdaicy  .a£ter  Tofcermann.    lOur 
battoies,  indeed,  were  ^yery  formidable,  and  ^paved^fiie 
way  for  ^ihe  iFisnch  suisoeBaeB  ogaiiBSt  Ae^'&Iani^an  and 
dually  i^jfEiinfit  r&e  39JdakoS;;  (but  .our  liroops  vmae  wo 
pkuad  .by  the  stren?  <^  eiroum^tBtuees,  fiutt  it  -wasin- 
poanible  for  ihem  ito  j^a^&srm  asny  8tiibii>g auation.    It 
would  appsar   ihtit  Xord    Raglan's  i|daii  ^of  'takiitg 
Sebastopdl  ^would  have  been  to  follow  tcp  aa  lliea^y  ifire 
by,  if  need  be,  r^eated  assaults  at  allipQiittB — some^by 
way  of  divei'sion,  to  keep  a  large  fartse  sdf  the  eissmy 
occupied,  others  diiven  home  with  the ^viaw of  eartymg 
the  place.     So  that  it  is  not  surpsiaing  die  ^#hmilfl  boiB 
wiehad  to  continue  the  bomba]£hnBittiont£}i£-<fi£l).,  and 
then  assault  at  the  moment  whanfthBtonsmy^  'batteries 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  their  powar.    IButTio  ^is  the 
^Bronch  ^WDuld  not  agree.    Thoy  ^waitiad  Tnore  :tin»  to 
bnild  more  batteries,  to  ipush  approai^ias  j:iaazer ;  and  as 
fh^  fummhed  the  lai^  assaulting- cblumiBS  on  thcvital 
point,  OLoid  (Eajglan liad  no  dioioe  hitt  to  acguieBee.    Ho 
knew  that  ho  could  not  take  tho'^lace.    fie  knew,  and 
all  knew,  that  if  the  Eedan  wero  captured,  'it  aould  not 
be  heldso^long  as  the  MalakofiP  wae  in  tho  bends  of  the 
Bufisians.     Therefore  he  ^was  bound  to   assent  ^when 
General  BSliBsiQr;prppoaed  to  defer  the  assault -nntil  ihe 
Mamelon  and  'White  Works  wero  armed,  and  a  Jbattery 
establishod  inihe  CluarzLro. 

The  Erench  and^ngliah  at  onee  began  to  strangiheA 
and  arm  their  acquisitions,  and  to  sap  ^onward  towards 
the  enemy's  lines.  But  this  caused  great  losses  day  by 
day.    Mortars  from  behind  the  ^ahikoff  threw  shelb* 
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into  tho  Mamolon ;  mortars  £fom  the  Eedan  threw 
shells  into  tho  Quarries;  gnus- and  mortars  from  the 
north  side  threw  their  misailes  into  the  "White  "Works. 
Oa  tho  lofc  the  French  did  lifcUe  more  to  aid  the  siege. 
Tlioro  was  miuin^  and  coanter-mining  in  plenty  in  front 
of  tho  Flagstaff,  and  some  new  batteries  were  constructed 
aal  armed  en  the  extreme  loft ;  bat  they  did  not  now 
pu^h  the  attack  as  they  had  done  before.  They  had  come 
at  last  to  reoogoiso  the  Mc^lakoff  as  the  true  point  of 
attack,  and  against  this  they  tui*ned  aU  their  energies. 
They  worked  out^ibove  a  hundred  and  fifty  yai-da  £i*om 
the  Mamelon,  formed  a  largo  sheltered  place  in  which 
to  assemble  troops,  and  oovored  the  front  with  a  curving 
Hue  of  parapet.  The  EngUsh  built  up  and  armed  a  six- 
gun  battery  in  the  Qoarriees  which  looked  into  the 
enemy's  communications  behind  the  Malakoff,  and  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part ;  and  thoy  also  in- 
creased the  aiTuament  in  the  two  attacks  until  tho  13- 
iach  moiiars  alone  amounted  to  thirty. 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  on  the  Tchemaya,  French 
horse  and  infantry,  went  on  expeditions  towards  Baidar, 
with  tho  view  of  discovering  whether  there  were  enemies 
ia  that  quarter.  They  found  none,  but  they  gathered  up 
some  forage,  and  they^  enjoyed,  the  natural  beauties 
which  abound  beifcween  Tchorgoun,  Ourkousta,  and 
Vanoutka.  The  French  also  went  across  the  Tchexaaya, 
and  dismantled  the  Eussian.  earthworks  thrown  up 
during  the  winter,  and  bearing,  or  appearing  to  bear,  on 
the  bridge  of  Traoktir.  and  the  fords  of  the  river.  The 
Sardinians  took  up  more  ground,  cmd  made  themselves 
more  secure.  Unhappily,  although  encamped  on  a 
healthy sito,  theylost many  ofiicers,  and  more  men,  from 
cholera.  Among,  them  was  General  Alexander  la 
Marmora,  the  brother  of  that  La  Marmora  so  famous  in 
the  lustorj'  of  modem  Italy. 

The  Eussians  were  not  a  whit 'less  active.  Thek 
onergies  also  were  bent  upon  making  more  complete  the 
f  jnnidable  defences  of  the  Malakoff.  They  were  cape- 
daily  careful  to  close  the  gaps  on  its  proper  left  towards 
the  Careening  Bj^,  to  open  new  batteries  sweeping  the 
g:i-ound  at  tho  head  of  that  bay,  and  to  construct  interior 
reti-enchments  and  flanking  batteries.  Their  line  of 
worlvs,  beginning  from  th»  South  Harbour  and  extending 
to  the  Great  Harbour,  was  broken  only  at  one  point. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  proper  loft  of  the  Eedan, 
the  Karabelnaia,  or  Middle  Eaviue— that  which  ran  be- 
tween the  British  right  attack  and  the  French  Malakoff 
attack— broke  the  line  of  the  Eussian  works.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  ravine,  the  outer  defences  of  the 
Malakoff  Eedoubt  began  with  a  work  called  the  Gervaia 
Battery,  connected  by  a  curtain  with  the  Malakoff.  But 
in  rear  of  this,  as  well  as  in  rear  of  the  Little  Eedan  on 
tho  proper  left  of  the  Malakoff,  and  in  rear  of  tho  con- 
necting  curtains,  tho  enemy  had  thrown  up  retrench- 
in  on  td.  Li  short.  General  Todtleben  developed  his  plan 
of  defence  to  meet  the  plan  of  attack,  and  as  he  had 
Xnoiity  of  men,  and  a  boundless  supply  of  guns  and 
material,  ho  could  execute  all  his  admirable  designs.  He 
Wiis  a  worthy  foe. 

TI^o  troops  detached  to  Kertoh  returned,  to  the  camp 


on  the  14th,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  once  more 
anchored  off  SebastopoL  It  had  been  decided  that  the 
cannonade  should  bo  resumed  on  the  14th,  and  the  place 
should  be  assaulted  on  tho  IGth ;  but  the  French  had  not 
found  it  possible  to  complete  in  time  their  batteiies  and 
places  of  arms.  "Wherefore  the  cannonade  was  deferred 
for  three  days.  On  his  return  from  Kertch,  General 
d'Autemarre  was  sent  to  the  Malakoff  trenches.  General 
Bosquet  was  relieved  of  the  chief  command  on  that  side, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  General  Eegnault  do  St.  Jean 
d'Angely.  Although  General  Bosquet  was  ordered  to 
take  conunand  of  the  French  on  the  Tchemaya  with  tho 
prospect  of  an  attack  upon  the  Heights  of  Mackenzie,  ho 
resented  his  removal  from  the  right  attack.  It  is  pro- 
bable there  was  a  double  reason  for  removing  him. 
First,  he  was  avowedly  hostile  to  the  attempt  to  carry 
the  town  and  lines  by  main  force ;  next  he  was  a  good 
general  in  the  field,  and  prefeixed  the  plan  of  field  opera- 
tions. If  that  were  so,  it  was  natural  he  should  be 
placed  at  a  point  where  ho  could  do  most  service,  and 
interfere  least  with  the  general  in  chief. 

As  usual,  the  plan  of  attack  was  debated  at  head- 
quarters when  it  had  been  decided  by  superior  generals 
that  the  gims  should  open  on  the  17th,  and  that 
the  assault  should  take  place  the  next  day.  How  should 
this  be  carried  out  ?  It  was  arranged  that  the  French 
on  the  west  face  of  the  town  should  attack  its  salient 
defences,  the  Flagstaff,  Central,  and  Quarantine  Bastions, 
in  three  columns,  under  General  do  Salles ;  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  if  these  attacks  did  not  succeed,  they 
would  keep  many  thousands  of  the  enemy  employed,  and 
might,  if  occasion  offered,  be  converted  into  real  attacks, 
pushed  home.  The  English  were  to  send  a  brigade  down 
the  South  Eavine,  to  seize  the  cemetery  lying  at  tho 
bottom  of  its  basin,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  French 
force,  threaten  tho  enemy  in  that  quai-ter.  The  main 
English  assaults  were  to  be  made  on  the  Eedan.  This 
work  was  to  be  assailed  by  a  column  on  its  right  and 
another  on  its  loft  face,  and  there  wore  to  bo  large  sup- 
ports at  hand  to  make  good  success.  If  the  Eedan  was 
carried,  then  the  column  in  the  South  Eavine  was  to 
climb  up  to  tho  Barrack  Battery,  and  join  the  Eedan 
column  in  the  rear.  The  French  were  to  attack  in  three 
colimms  on  the  extreme  right.  One  was  to  follow  tho 
Careening  Eavine,  and  storm  the  Little  Eedan;  a  second 
was  to  msh  upon  the  proper  left  of  the  Malakoff ;  while  a 
third,  issuing  from  the  Middle  Eavine,  carried  tho 
Gervais  Battery,  and  worked  round  thence  to  the  rear  of 
the  Alalakoff.  The  fleet  were  to  send  in  steamers  on  tho 
nights  preceding  the  assault,  to  keep  the  enemy  on  tho 
alert  in  his  sea  batteries.  Immense  reserves  were  to  bo 
provided  along  the  whole  line.  Such  was  tho  original 
plan.  It  was  settled  on  the  16th,  but  in  the  afternoon 
General  Pelissier  desired  to  make  an  important  modifica- 
tion. General  do  Salles  iu*ged  that,  as  tho  attacks  on  tho 
left  could  not  succeed,  thoy  had  better  not  take  place  ; 
and  General  Pelissier,  much  to  the  discontent  of  Lord 
Eaglan,  notified  that  this  change  had  been  made.  Lord 
Eaglan  did  not  press  his  objections,  and  thus  the  French 
were  merely  to  **  demonstrate  "  on  the  left  front.    No 
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other  change  was  made,  except  that  Lord  Baglau  decided 
to  send  a  third  column  against  the  Eedan,  having  for  its 
object  the  salient  angle  of  that  work.  Finally  it  was 
decided  that  the  English  should  not  attack  until  tho 
French  were  in  possession  of  the  Malakoff.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  guns  on  the  right  face  of  the 
Malakoff  commanded  the  Bedan  and  the  road  to  the 
Redan.  The  whole  of  the  1st  British  Division  was 
brought  up  from  Balaclava.  The  Imperial  Guard  was 
marched  up  to  the  open  ground  at  the  head  of  the 
Malakoff  lE^dge ;  and  10,000  Turks  were  posted  on  the 
field  of  Inkermann.  There  were  in  the  English  batteries 
166  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  nearly  300  in  the  French. 

The  bombardment  opened  at  daylight  on  the  17th  with 
great  effect.  The  Malakoff  and  the  Redan  were  the 
objects  of  our  gunners,  and  the  torrent  of  shot  and  shell 
poured  into  these  works  had,  by  nine  o'clock,  reduced 
the  fire  of  the  Malakoff  to  an  occasional  gun.  Through- 
out the  day  it  was  the  same.  The  Bedan,  although  it 
soon  ceased  to  fire  with  any  vigour,  fiung  shells  from 
small  m«rtars  with  low  charges  into  the  Quarries.  The 
Barrack  and  Garden  Batteries  were,  as  usual,  conspicuous 
for  their  vivacity.  But  the  fire  of  the  allies  completely 
overpowered  that  of  the  eastern  front.  Its  severity  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  ammunition  consumed 
in  the  English  batteries  alone  on  the  17th  and  18th  was 
22,684  projectiles,  including  2,286  Id-inch  shells.  It 
must  have  been  nearly  impossible  for  the  Russians  to 
work  their  guns,  and  quite  impossible  to  work  them 
without  awfiil  loss.  When  the  sun  went  down  on  the 
17th  the  mortars  continued  t9  hurl  forth  their  monstrous 
missiles ;  and  three  or  four  of  the  steamers  standing  in 
opened  a  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  rockets  on  the  town.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Captain  Lyons,  fresh 
from  his  triumphs  in  the  Sea  of  Assoff,  was  struck  in  the 
leg  by  a  fragment  of  shell.  The  wound  proved  mortal, 
and  death  deprived  the  British  navy  of  one  of  its  most 
promising  officers. 

From  the  comparative  silence  of  the  Russian  batteries, 
Lord  Raglan  and  (General  Pelissier  inferred  that  the 
enemy  was  at  the  end  of  his  resoui'ces.  They  hoped  that  at 
length  he  had  exhausted  his  stores  of  artillery.  It  was 
a  vain  delusion.  In  spite  of  the  bombardment,  which 
went  on  all  night,  the  enemy  managed  to  replace  the 
pieces  in  Ids  batteries,  and  at  dawn,  as  will  be  seen,  he 
was  ready  to  begin  anew.  This  advantage,  indeed, 
might  have  been  counteracted  had  the  allies  remained 
faithful  to  their  original  plan.  There  was,  in  the  French 
camp,  a  sort  of  passion  for  an  assault  at  the  very  first 
flash  of  the  dawn.  Their  officers,  Pelissier  excepted,  had 
urged  that  the  attack  on  the  Mamelon  should  be  given 
at  daybreak.  They  were  overruled.  Now  they  came 
to  the  charge  afresh.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  assault 
rested  on  the  basis  that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  been 
crushed.  To  make  sure,  however,  it  was  originally 
planned  that  the  assault  should  be  preceded  by  a  three 
hours'  violent  cannonade.  This  would  have  searched 
every  part  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  prevented  him 
from  massing  his  troops  in  them  in  large  numbers.  On 
this  basis  aU  the  orders  were  given.    Literally  at  the 


'  eleventh  hour,  the  French  changed  the  whole  plan.  On 
the  evening  of  the  17th,  when  all  orders  had  been  issued, 
General  Pelissier  informed  Lord  Raglan  that  his  officers 
declared  they  could  not  place  their  infantry  in  tho 
trenches  without  their  being  seen  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  consequently  he  desired  the  time  of  the  assault  to  bo 
altered,  and  fixed  for  daybreak.  Lord  Raglafl  was  justly 
much  annoyed,  but  he  yielded.  It  was  a  fatal  conces- 
sion. But  how  could  he  oppose  a  colleague  who  com- 
manded a  force  nearly  double  that  under  Lord  Raglan  s 
orders  ?  Therefore,  a  few  hours  before  the  assault  was  to 
take  place,  the  old  orders  were  revoked,  and  fresh  orders 
were  issued.  This  occupied  the  British  commander 
nearly  all  night,  and  left  him  but  one  hour  for  repose. 

Throughout  the  night  the  troops  appointed  to  stoi-m 
and  support  the  stormers  and  tho  reserves  were  moving 
to  their  appointed  places.     Down   into    the   English 
trenches  went  the  men  of  the    Light    2nd  and  -ith 
Divisions,  under  Sir  John  Campbell,  Colonel  Lacy  Yea, 
and  Colonel  Shadforth;   while  Eyre's  Bi-igade  of  tho 
3rd  Division  moved  deep  into  the  South  Ravine,  and 
Barnard's   Brigade   of  the   same   division  was  placed 
higher  up  in  support.     The  right  column  was  to  attack 
the  left  face  of  the  Redan,  the  left  column  the  right  face. 
If  these  succeeded,  then  the  centre  column  was  to  chargo 
in  at  the  salient.  Eyre  was  to  move  towards  the  works  at 
the  end  of  the  South  Ravine.    The  French,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  guards,  marched  three  entire  divisions, 
about  16,000  men,  into  their  trenches,  and  placed  in 
reserve  a  psirt  of  the  division  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
bringing  the  force  up  to  about  24,000  men.     The  right 
division,  under  the  orders  of  General  Mayran,  marched 
into  the  Careening  Ravine ;  tho  centre,  under  General 
Bnmet,  had  one  brigade  in  front  of  tho  right  of  the 
Mamelon,  the  other  in  the  trenches  behind ;  the  left, 
imder  General  d*Auiemarre,  placed  one  brigade  on  the 
left  front  of  the  Mamelon,  the  other  in  the  trenches  in 
the  rear.    The  trenches  and  the  ravines  were  choked  up 
with  troops,  all  silent  and  crouching  in  the  dark.    Some 
were  sitting  imder  the  parapets,  others  lying  flat  in  the 
ravines.    But  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  movement, 
for  the  ti-oops  had  to  be  placed  so  that  they  oould  the 
most  easily  and  with  the  least  disorder  move  swiftly  out 
of  the  trenches.     Seen  from  the  higher  ground  in  the 
rear,  the  soldiers  are  said  to  have  looked^  in  the  deep 
obscurity,  like  the  people  of  a  world  of  shadows. 

The  allied  generals  had  intended  to  surprise  tho  place; 
to  break  into  it  when  its  defenders  were  the  least  pre- 
pared. Some  suppose  that  the  enemy  was  forewarned 
by  spies  and  deserters  of  the  coming  assault,  for  far  fet)m 
being  taken  unawares,  the  Russians  were  as  much  on 
the  alert  as  the  allies.  Behind  those  dark  and  silent  en- 
trenchments there  were  thousands  of  soldiors  under 
arms,  and  waiting  in  silence  to  do  their  duty  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  drum  or  bray  of  tho  trumpet.  It  needed 
not  spies  or  deserters  to  forewarn  them.  The  custom  of 
armies  when  near  each  other  is  to  parade  before  break  of 
day,  and  this  is  not  less  the  custom  of  garrisons  whea 
besieged,  or  of  an  army,  like  that  in  Sebastopol,  defend- 
ing a  mighty  entrenched  camp.    So  it  was  on  the  ISth. 
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Behind  the  huge  Malakoi^aiid.the  Great  Badan,.  in  rear 
of  iho  connecting  parapets,  and.  in  the  houses  of  the 
suburb,  lay  16,000  mon  ready  to.  clutck  their  anns  and 
fall  on.  In  front  of  the  works  were  watchM  sentries, 
and  in  the  works  the  gunners  stood  by  their  pieces, 
prompt  to  fire«  The  steamers  in  the  harbour,  sheltered 
under  the  c)iffd,  had  their  fires  lighted,  and  their  steam 
up,  and  were  prepared  to  throw  shell,  and  grape,  and 
canister  on  the  assaulting  columns.  But  had  Lord 
Eaglan*s  plan  of  a  three  hours*  bombardment  been 
carried  out,  the  fire  could  not  hayo  failed  to  disarrange 
the  plan  of  defence,  tae  chances  of  surprising,  the 
defenders  would  hare  been  great,  and.  the  assailants, 
moving  upon  what  they  could  see,  would,  have  stormed 
with  greater  unity  and  .greater  confidence. 

The  change  in  the  pkn  which  dispensed  with  the  pre- 
liminary bombardment  was  not  the  only  fatality.  It, 
was  stiU  dark  when  Lord  Baglan  and  his  staff  rode  ofL 
frojocL  head-quarters  for  the  trenches.  Ho  had  resolved 
to.  pdace  himself  in  a  mortar  battery  far  down  in  the 
Tight  attack,  and  dismounting  on  the  hill,  above,  ho 
walked  through  the  ti'enches  to  the  selected  spot  in  the 
gloom  of  the  night.  With  him  went  General  Sir  Ilairy 
Jones,  the  principal  engineer.  Lord  Baglan  had  chosen 
the  mortar  battery  in  which  he  took  post,  because  from 
its  parapet  he  could  see  the  Quarries,  the  B<edan,  and 
the  Malakofi^  and  thus  watch  both^ssaults,  and  because 
from  this  point  he  could  most  conveniently  issue  his 
orders.  But  it  was  a  place  of  great  peril,  for  there  the 
fires  of  the  Eedan  and  Malakoff  crossed.  The  British 
commander  was  told  that  ha  was  in  the  focus  of  this 
double  fire,  and  oven  the  passing  soldiers  remarked 
aloud  that  he  had  picked  out  the  most  dangerous  spot  in 
the  trenches;  but  he  said  he  found  it  most  convenient, 
and  would  not.  move  away^  The  post  of  observation 
selected  by  General  Pelissier  vm&  far  in  rear  of  the  French 
assault.  The  reader  may  remember  that  in  November, 
1854,  there  was  a  Biitish  battery  of  68-pounders  on  the 
Malakoff  Ridge,  called  the  Lancaster  Battery,  becausa  it 
once  contained  a  Lancaster  guu,  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  tower,  and  that  Mr.  Ilowett  made  a 
^od  use  of  one  of  his  heavy  guns  from  this  battery  on 
the  26th  of  October.  Here,  the  French  general  doter- 
minod  to  post  himself,  and  from  this  battery  he  wafi  to 
lire  three  common  rockets,  those  which  burst  in  dusters 
of  coloured  stars,  as  the  signal  of  attack ;  and  when  the 
Prench  had  entered  the  Malakoff,  Lord  Raglan  was  to 
send  up  two  rockets  from  his  batterj'. 

It  was  still  dark.  General  Regnault  Do  Saint  Jean 
d' Angely,  with  the  Imperial  GKiard,  was  in.  the  Lancaster 
Battery.  Lord  Eaglan  was  at  his  post,  watching  for 
the  signaL  The  unemployed  spectators,  officers  and 
amateurs,  were  on  tlio  hiUs  in  groups  hero  and  there. 
Greneral  Pelissier  was  still  on  his  way,  and  upwards  of 
;  half  a  mile  from  his  post  Hbpe,  nay,  confidence  reigned 

*  in  overy  breast.  The  English  were  cool,  ready,  and  quiet. 

*  The  iFronch,  to  use  their  own.oxpresaion,  wore  quivering 
-with,  eagerness,  but  their  centre  columns  were  not  yet 
placed. 

Suddenly,  none  knew  why^  flashes  of  fire,  followed  by 


a.  sullen  uproar,  were  seen  and  hoard  on  the  oxtromo 
light.  The.  flashes  grew  brighter  and  more  frequent,  the 
noiso  of  exploding  gunpowder  grew  louder.  The  roar  of 
big  guns  rose  above  the  crash  of  musketry,  and. the  roll 
of  drums  and  shiill  notes  of  trumpets  were  heard  in  tlio 
transitory.  luUs  of  the  larger  tunuilt.  What  had  hap- 
pened? No  signal  rocketa  had  climbed  upwards  from  the 
Lancaster  Battery  to  break,  into  a  bouquet  of  coloiued 
,  fires.  General PelLssier,  hurrying  through  the  dark  over 
the  plateau,  was  perplexed,  was  enraged.  Still  the  com- 
jbat  ragod  about  the  head  of  the  Careening  Bay,  and.tho 
;fire.  of  the  place  grew  more  fierce  and  sustained.  Toii 
minutes  elapsed — minutes  that  seemed  weeks  to  tho 
Von  daring  spectators.  The  Frendi  general  entered  tho 
I  battery  ia  a  fury ;  demanding  sharply,  who  had  given  tho 
signal,  his  wi*ath  changed  into  astonishment  when  ho 
was  told  no  signal  had  beea.  given,  and  his  astonishment 
into  vexation,  when  ho  learned  that  General  Miiyran  had 
mistaken  a  military  rocket,  fired  from  the  Mamelon,  for 
the  signal  to  assault  I  The  unity  and  suddenness  of  tho 
assault  were  thus  destroyed ;  but  General  Pelissier, 
-without  hesitation,  ordered  the  rockets  to  be  fired,  and, 
at  seven  minutes  past  three,  tho  clustering  stars  of  fiie 
hung  for  a  moment  up  in  the  blaok  sky,  and  then  paled 
and  vanished.  The  French  troops  dashed  out  ia  tho 
gloom  to  the  assault. 

A  fatal  accident  had  precipitated  the  conflict.  General 
May  ran  had  been  up  all  night  engagpd  in  placing  him- 
self the  division  ho  commanded.  He  had  them  all  in 
hand  in  the  Careening  Ravine,  and  he  wok  eager,  ho  wa-a 
impatient  for  the  fray.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  was 
disposed  to  take  every  rocket  fired  from  the  Mamelon  for 
the  signal  agrood  on;  and  when,  a  little  before  three, 
one  of  these  blazing  missiles  writhed  and  bounded 
through  the  air  towards  the  Russian  lines,  he  called  out, 
"  Thatis  the  signaL"  Ilis  staff  officers  ventured  to  warn 
him  that  this  could  not  be  the  signal,  because  the  timo 
for  action  had  not  come.  This  was  an  imfortunato 
reason-  It  only  confirmed  the  general  in  his  delusion. 
'*  It  is  the  signal,"  he  replied;  *'  and,  besides,  when  one 
is  about  to  assault  a  foo,  it  is  better  to  be  too  soon  thou 
too  late."  The  msh step  was  taken;  his  division,  was 
ordered  to  move.  With  the  first  brigade  Mayran  went 
himself;  the  second  was  commanded  by  De  Failly.  But 
the  troops  no  sooner  rushed  out  than  they  were  smitten 
by  a  heavj'  fire.  The  loading  soldiers,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  countrymen,  began  to  fii'o  on  the  retreating 
Russian  outposts,  and  the  flash  and  the  sound  guided 
the  Russian  artillery  in  training  their  guns.  Then  it 
was  still  dai'k,  and  the  troops  were  unable  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  ground  Instead  of  following  the  left  bank 
of  the  Careening  Bay,  and  striving  to  turn  the  line  of 
entrenchments,  they  went  full  in  tho  teeth  of  a  battery. 
The  steamers  came  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and,  at 
short  range,  poured  in  showers  of  grape  and  shell.  So 
that  this  unhappy  column,  struggling  in  the  obscurit}' 
over  rough  groimd,  was  torn  through  and  through  by 
the  iron  sleet  hurled  at  thera  in  front  and  flank.  Mayran 
was  soon  among  the  wounded,  but  he  would  neither 
retire  nor  give  up  tho  command.     Another  grapeshot 
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r^triking  him  in  the  body,  he  was  carried  off  mortally 
wounded ;  and  i>art  of  his  troops,  after  a  yain  but  gallant 
stand,  hurried  back  into  the  Careening  Bayine,  shattered 
and  disorganised.  But  De  Failly,  bringing  up  the 
reserve,  rallied  them  in  a  hollow,  and  held  his  ground. 
^  In  the  meantime,  at  the  signal  £:om  the  Lancaster 
Battery,  D*Autemarre  and  Brunet  gave  the  word  to 
adrance.  Brunet*s  men  were  not  in  order ;  and  in  dis- 
order, and  as  they  could,  they  scrambled  into  the  open. 
The  disorder  was  increased  when  a  shot  struck  and 
killed  th^  general  as  ho  quitted  the  trenches.  General 
Lafont  de  Yilliers  took  command.  Part  of  the  diyision 
went  towards  the  Malakoff,  under  Colonel  Loreacez, 
while  the  rest  were  held  in  hand  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  The  men  engaged,  like  those  on  the 
right,  were  exposed  to  a  crushing  fire,  and  coidd  make 
no  way,  but  they  would  not  retreat.  The  attack  on  the 
right  had,  by  this  time,  utterly  failed.  The  attack  on 
the  centre  made  no  progress.  The  left  attack  was  more 
fortunate.  D*Autemarre,  on  spying  the  signal,  sent 
forward  two  battalions,  one  of  rifles,  the  other  of  the  line. 
Day  had  dawned,  and  the  twilight  revealed  the  column 
to  the  enemy,  but  it  also  allomred  the  troops  to  see  where 
they  were  going.  With  steady  tread  in  the  face  of  a 
searching  fire,  D'Autemarre*s  men  pressed  along  the 
ridge,  on  the  right  of  the  Middle  Bavine ;  Gkimier,  the 
conmiander  of  the  rifles,  kept  his  men  together  and  pre- 
vented them  fix>m  firing ;  and  thus  they  arrived  at  the 
diteh  of  the  Qervais  Battery,  on  the  proper  right  of  the 
Malakoff,  all  together.  In  a  moment  they  were  seen 
scrambling  over  the  parapet,  and  then  firing  their  rifles, 
point  blank,  they  went  in  with  the  bayonet.  The  strife 
was  dose,  but  the  French  prevailed ;  and  the  19th  Line 
regiment  coming  up,  the  two  battalions  were  actually 
established  within  the  enemy's  lines,  among  the  ruins  of 
houses,  and  under  the  mighty  Malakoff.  The  column  on 
the  right  had  by  this  time  b^n  reinforced  by  part  of  the 
Guard,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  from  attack, 
but  also  to  have  a  body  of  men  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity.  The  head  of  Brunet*s  column  was 
imder  the  Malakoff,  exchanging  volleys  with  the  enemy's 
troops,  who  fired  exultingly  from  their  parapets. 
D'Autemarre's  two  batteries,  as  we  have  said,  were 
inside  the  Bussian  lines,  and  their  gallant  leaders, 
Qamier  and  Manque,  both  wounded,  had  sent  officer 
after  officer  to  the  rear  begging  for  reinforcements.  Ten 
minutes  had  slipped  away  since  P^lissier  gave  the  signal, 
and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  combat. 

Lord  Baglan  had  been  a  spectator  of  this  engagement 
in  the  grey  dawn.  He  had  seen  and  heard  the  fiedse 
movement  of  Mayran ;  he  had  watched  the  confused 
march  of  Brunet's  troops ;  he  had  seen  dimly  the  soldiers 
of  D'Autemarre  storm  the  Qervais  Battery.  The  French 
had  not  succeeded ;  but  the  British  commander,  admiring 
their  showy  bravery,  and  teeling  that  he  ought  to  risk 
something  to  aid  them,  directed  Sir  George  Brown  to 
order  the  assault  on  the  Bedan.  Alas !  here,  too,  the 
enemy  were  prepared.  They  had  a  mass  of  infjEUitry  in 
the  Bedan ;  its  guns,  loaded  with  grape,  were  ready  to 
belch  it  forth ;  and  between  the  stormers  and  their  olject 


there  was  the  abattis  with  its  strong  woodwork  and  deep 
ditch.    The  British  columns  were  small — 400  men  in 
each.    They  were  covered  by  a  scattering  of  riflemen, 
and  with  them  were  to  march  a  party  of  sailors  under 
WiUiam  Peel,   carrying  ladders,   a  party  of  soldiers 
with  sacks  of  wool,  and  a  party  of  artillerymen  to  spike 
the  guns  of  the  Bedan.    When  the  signal  was  given,  all 
these  gallant  men  climbed  over  the  i)arapets  and  alighted 
in  the  open.     Then  the  guns  of  the  Bedan  opened 
with  energy  and  effect    The  rifles,  in  open  order,  gained 
the  abattis,  and  began  to  fire  on  the  enemy's  gunnel's. 
Parts  of  the  two  colunms  of  attack  struggled  in  utter 
disorder  up  to  the  same  place.    But  the  sailors  under 
Peel  were  so  cut  up,  that  only  one  ladder  was  borne  to 
the  abattis,  and  Peel  was  wounded.    It  was  in  striving 
to  make  the  men  in  the  right  column  form,  and  in 
leading  them  on  by  voice  and  gesture,  that  the  bravo 
Lacy  Yea  met  his  death.    He  was  struck  by  grape,  and 
almost  instantly  died.    On  the  left.  Colonel  Shadforth 
was  slain  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  trenches ;  and  Sir 
John  Campbell,  leaping  over  the  parapet,  went  at  once 
to  head  the  column,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  abattis. 
But  there,  cheering  his  soldiers,  Campbell  was  also  shot 
dead.     Indeed,  the  storm  of  grapeshot  strewed  the 
ground  with  red  coats  and  blue  jackets.    The  buUets, 
mingled  with  round  shot  and  shell,  went  tearing  through 
or  rushing  over  the  parapet  where  Lord  Baglan  stood, 
looking  over  the  top,  and  watching  the  combat.     While 
he  stood  there.  General  Jones  was  knocked  down  at  his 
side,  and  when  the  red  gash  in  his  forehead  was  seen, 
men  thought  he  was  killed ;  but  he  rose,  and  having 
had  his  wound  dressed,  he  took  his  place  again  at  the 
parapet.    But  the  attack  on  the  Bedan  had  cdtogeiher 
failed.     Lord  West  and  Colonel  Lysons  found  it  a  vain 
sacrifice  to  keep  the  men  under  that  awful  fire,  to  which 
musketry  was   now  added  from  the    x>arapets  of  the 
Bedan;  and  accordingly,  the  remains  of   the   devoted 
stormers  were  hurried  back  into  the  trenches.     By  Lord 
Baglan's  orders,   the  whole  of   our  batteries   at  once 
opened  fire.    It  is  an  error  to  state  that  XiOrd  Baglan 
ordered  only  a  partial  fire.    General  Jones  states  dis- 
tinctly that  "all  our  batteries  were  ordered  to  resume 
their  fire  as  heavily  as  possible.'*    They  did  so,  and  as 
heretofore,  soon  obtained  the  mastery ;  and  as  the  place 
was  full  of  troops,  the  enemy  must  have  suffered  most 
severely. 

The  French  attack  had  tailed  also.  Seeing^  Brunet's 
men  exposed  to  a  fire  of  small  arms  from  the  parapets 
of  the  Malakoff,  Colonel  Dickson  endeavoiired  to  drive 
the  Bussians  down  by  shells.  But  they  did  not  appear 
to  feel  these  missiles,  and  Dickson  chang^g  to  round 
shot,  soon  cleared  the  parapet.  D'Autemarro's  two 
battalions  held  the  Gervais  Battery  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  Their  brave  conmianders,  grim  and  blood-stained, 
looked  eagerly,  but  in  vain,  for  the  reinforcements  they 
had  demanded.  And  as  these  did  not  arrive,  these  two 
heroic  soldiers  were  forced  to  withdraw.  The  French 
are  under  the  impression  that  they  were  driven  out  by 
troops  coming  from  the  Bedan.  But  they  are  mistakec* 
General  Chruleff  had  plenty  of  men  at  hand  without 
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weakening  the  Bedan.  When  the  French  quitted  the 
Russian  entrenchments,  the  Hussion  infantry  followed. 
The  French  halted  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  and  as 
part  of  their  reinforcements  had  now  come  up,  they 
turned  with  the  bayonet  upon  their  pursuers  and  forced 
them  back  into  the  work.  Other  battalions  coming  up, 
these  men  held  fast,  and  General  P^lissier,  unwilling  to 
throw  a  chance  away,  ordered  up  the  Zouayes  of  the 
Guard,  and  had  a  momentary  thought  of  making  a  fresh 
attack ;  but  receiving  unfavourable  reports,  he  halted 
the  Ghiard,  and  recalled  all  the  troops.  The  attack  was 
at  an  end« 
But  while  he  was  thinking  of  renewing  the  assault, 


mined  to  see  P^lissier  himself.  Beaching  the  Lancaster 
Battery  shortly  after  seven  o'clock,  Lord  Baglan  found 
the  French  general  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  views.  But 
while  they  were  discussing  the  details,  General  d*Aute- 
marre,  now  senior  officer  in  the  French  trenches,  sent 
word  that  the  French  troops  had  lost  so  many  men  and 
were  so  discouraged,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  assault  again.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
that  no  firesh  assault  should  be  made ;  the  troops  were 
withdrawn ;  and  the  batteries  slackened  fire. 

We  have  now  to  narrate  a  remarkable  episode  in  the 
incidents  of  the  morning.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
General  Eyre  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  South 
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ho  sent  General  Bose  with  a  message  to  Jjord  Baglan, 
•'^^ying  that  he  hoped  Lord  Baglan  would  agree  to  a 
renewed  onslaught.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Baglan, 
seeing  how  completely  our  fire  had  mastered  that  of  the 
place,  oidoi^  Sir  George  Brown  to  bring  up  the  sup- 
ports, and  prepare  for  a  fresh  assault.  lie  then  sent 
Commander  Yico,  the  Fi-cnch  officer  at  the  British  head- 
liuai-tors,  to  inform  General  P^lissier  of  the  steps  he  had 
Uiken,  and  to  propose  that  another  attempt  should  be  made 
after  the  bombardment  had  continued  a  few  hours  longer, 
liord  Baglan  thought  that  in  this  way  the  enemy  might 
be  surpiisod,  and  the  place  be  won.  The  two  messengers 
met  each  other  in  the  trenches,  and  thus  the  messages 
cro.-t>eil  each  other.  Lord  Baglan,  therefore,  deter- 
182  —New  «"j:r.iE8. 


•  Bavine.    A  French  force  was  to  aid  him  by  covering 
j  his  left  flank.     He  had  with  him  about  2,000  men 
j  belonging  to  the  9th,  18th,  28th,  38th,  and  44th  Bogi- 
ments ;  and  arriving  in  the  Bavine  a  little  before  thieo 
I  o'clock,  he  arrayed  them  for  the  work  in  hand.    Somo 
;  400  volunteers  under  Major  Fielden  led  the  way,  sup- 
'  ported  by  the  44th  and  38th  on  the  right,  and  the  18th 
on  the  left;  while  the  9th  and  28th  formed  a  reserve. 
Their  first  object  was  to  capture  two  rifle  pits.    Tho 
French  took  one,  and  our  volunteers  the  other,  with 
ease.    Then  the  French  halted,  the  officer  in  command 
having  no  warrant  to  go  farther.     General  Eyre,  how- 
ever, exceeding,  or  rather  stndning  his  instructions,  did 
go  farther,  and  a  handful  of  French  breaking  from 
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restraint  kept  pace  with  him.  In  tho  ravine,  just 
before  it  is  joined  by  theWoronzoff  Bavine  on  the  right, 
there  was  a  cemetery  where  the  Russians  had  a  post. 
This  was  carried  by  our  troops,  after  a  very  slight 
resistance;  and,  not  content  with  this  success,  they 
pushed  still  farther.  There  were  clusters  of  houses 
under  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  broad  basin  formed 
by  the  juncture  of  tho  two  ravines.  Into  these  the 
enemy  retired,  and  General  Eyre  deeming  it  desirable  to 
occupy  as  forward  a  position  as  possible,  drove  the 
Russians  out  of  the  houses,  and  held  them  as  well  as 
the  Cemetery.  The  troops  were  now  under  the  Garden 
Batteries  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Barrack  Batteries  on 
the  other ;  and  before  them  was  the  battery  at  the  head 
of  the  South  Ravine,  called  the  Creek  Battery.  They 
were  thus  exposed  to  fire  on  three  sides.  Nevertheless 
they  still  made  progress,  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
houses  and  up  the  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of  them 
ascended  the  steep,  a  few  looked  into  the  works  in  rear 
of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  others  climbed  the  opposite 
side  and  got  shelter  at  a  point  commanding  the  Creek 
Battery.  Thus  they  were  ready,  if  fortune  favoured 
the  assaults  on  the  Redan  and  Malakoff,  to  sweep  either 
into  the  town  or  make  way  through  tho  Barrack 
Battery  to  tho  Redan.  But  the  Russians  had  no  sooner 
fled  from  the  ravine  into  tho  place,  than  the  batteries 
opened  on  our  daring  6oldiei*s.  The  roimd  shot  and 
shell  tore  through  tho  frail  houses  and  broke  the  stones 
of  the  Cemetery  in  pieces,  while  the  Russian  infantry 
came  forth  afresh  and  kept  up  a  hot  fire.  But  these 
were  soon  forced  back  by  the  accurate  shooting  of  the 
British;  and  it  is  infoiTcd  that  the  enemy  lost  many 
gunners  from  the  bullets  sent  into  his  embi*asure8. 
Happily  some  of  the  houses  had  bomb-proof  storeys, 
and  in  these  better  shelter  was  obtained.  To  increase 
the  pressure  on  our  men  and  drive  tiiiem  out,  ships 
came  np  the  South  Harbour  and  fired  heavily  into  their 
lodgments ;  and  at  times  they  were  tiiie  focus  of  an  en- 
circling fire.  Nevertheless  here  they  remained  all  day, 
offering  to  the  French  in  the  right  of  their  left  attack  a 
splendid  spectacle  of  hardihood.  General  Eyre  was 
wounded  early  in  the  day ;  but  he  did  not  give  up  the 
command  of  his  men  until  five  in  the  afternoon.  About 
nine  in  the  morning  he  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  the 
grand  assault.  Requesting  instructions  from  Lord 
Raglan,  ho  was  told  that  the  French  would  send  a  force 
to  relieve  him,  and  hold  part  of  the  ground  he  had 
won ;  but  that  if  at  nightfall  the  French  had  not  arrived 
then  ho  was  to  evacuate  tho  ravine.  Tho  French  did 
not  come ;  and  this  noble  brigade,  bringing  with  them 
nearly  all  their  wounded,  and  these  were  many,  re- 
gained the  trenches  at  nightfall.  Tlie  Cemetery,  how- 
ever, remained  in  om*  possession.  Out  of  2,000  men, 
neariy  GOO  were  killed  or  woimded. 

The  losses  of  both  sides  were  very  great.  Of  tho 
English  there  were  22  officers  killed  and  78  wounded ; 
241  men  killed  and  1,209  wounded.  Tho  French  lost 
33  oflicers  killed,  257  were  wounded,  and  21  were 
missing.  They  also  Igst  1,340  men  killed,  1,520 
wounded,  and  390  missing.     The  woimded  men  thus 


exceeded  the  dead  by  180  only — an  unusual  proportion. 
The  totals  stand — ^for  tho  English,  1,503  ;  for  the  French, 
3,553  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  Russian  loss, 
as  usual,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Prince  Gortschakoff's 
published  despatch  fixes  tho  losses  during  the  17th  and 
18th  at  16  officers  killed  and  153  wounded;  781  men 
killed  and  4,828  wounded;  giving  a  total  of  5,776  as 
the  amoimt  of  tho  Russian  loss  from  the  bombardment 
and  the  combat.  The  allied  losses  on  the  18 th  wore  5, 106. 
On  the  17th,  37  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
British  trenches.  As  the  French  placed  more  men  in 
theii'  batteries  and  parallels  than  we  did,  they  may  have 
lost  100.  Adding  137  to  the  total  of  the  allied  loss  in 
tho  two  days,  it  still  falls  short  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
by  533  men. 

Prince  G^rtschakoff  was  very  proud  of  his  victory. 
Ho  issued  an  exulting  order  of  tho  day.  He  told  his 
soldiers  they  had  defeated  an  **  enemy  in  despair;" 
"  Thanks  be  to  you  for  it,  comrades  I'*  He  stimulated 
their  courage  by  telling  them  that  large  reinforcements 
were  marching  from  all  parts  of  sacred  Russia ;  and  ho 
called  upon  them  to  die  rather  than  break  their  oaths  to 
preserve  Sebastopol.  "The  time  is  at  hand,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **when  the  pride  of  the  enemy — the  impe- 
rious enemy  —  will  be  overthrown;  when  his  armies 
will  be  swept  from  our  territory  like  straw  before  tho 
wind.  Until  then  have  faith  in  God,  and  fight  for 
Emperor  and  country!'*  These  were  stirring  words, 
and  much  the  stout  defenders  of  Sebastopol  stood  in 
need  of  them.  There  was  anguish,  there  was  chagrin, 
in  the  camps  of  the  allies,  but  there  was  no  despair. 
The  generals  were  as  resolute  as  fate,  and  th©  soldiers 
were  burning  to  go  in  again. 

But  there  lay  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  thick  as 
leaves,  on  those  bloody  slopes.  It  became  needful  to 
bury  the  first  and  succour  the  second ;  and  Prince 
Gortschakoff's  boast  seemed  for  a  moment  realised 
when,  on  the  19th,  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  was 
seen  coming  in  from  the  fleet  by  those  who  manned  the 
forts  and  watched  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  for  the 
bearers  of  that  flag  of  truce  were  instructed  to  present  a 
request  from  the  allied  generals  that  Prince  Gortschakoff 
would  vouchsafe  a  short  truce — the  first  and  last  request 
of  that  kind  from  the  camp  of  the  allies.  The  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  Sebastopol  must  have  felt  a  glow  of 
pride  when  he  received  that  message.  Yet  he  could  not 
have  been  loth  to  gi'ant  the  request  it  conveyed,  for  a 
truce,  were  it  never  so  short,  was  time  gained,  and  time 
gained  to  i*epair  damages  and  got  guns  into  the  batteries 
without  molestation. 

Therefore,  in  the  afternoon,  one  Of  those  sad  spectacles 
was  seen,  so  full  of  strange  contrasts — a  burial  truce. 
Bodies  wore  thickly  strewn  near  the  abattis  in  front  of 
the  Redan.  There  lay  the  tall,  manly  form  of  Lacy 
Yea,  a  true  soldier,  beloved  and  feared  by  liis  men  of 
the  noble  old  7th.  There  lay  Sir  John  Campbell,  a 
cheerful  and  gallant  officer,  as  keen  in  fight  as  Yea. 
Both  had  been  deprived  of  their  boots,  and  Can:ipbell'3 
sword  was  gone ;  but  this  the  enemy  politely  returned. 
Around  them,  mingled  with  the  dead,  were  living  men 
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sufTering  from  wounds.    They  lay,  some  of  them,  in  the 
holes  made  by  shells ;  and  it  is  said  that  as  they  wiithed 
in  their  agony,  the  Eussians  £red  on  them ;  probably 
mistaking  them   for   sharpshootei-s,  for   some  of  the 
English  wounded  said  that  the  Bussians  had  treated 
them  kindly,  and  had  brought  them  water.     Between 
the  sentries,  posted  by  both  sides,  passed  and  repassed 
the  £sitigue  parties  bearing  the  dead  and  wounded ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  scene  were  groups  of  officers — the 
Bussians  in  white  kid  gloves  and  patent  leather  boots, 
and  dean  shirts.    The  talk  was  of  the  usual  politely 
defiant   kind,    but    there    were   exceptions.      Colonel 
Calthorpe  states  that  he  found  the  Russians  cold,  re- 
served, and  melancholy,  but  others  found  them  hope- 
ful and  sportive.      "  One   Bussian  cadet  with  whom 
I  was  taUdng,'*  writes    Colonel  Calthorpe,  **  in  reply 
to   a  remark  of  mine  as  to   our  losses,  said,  with 
great  bitterness  of  manner,  and  a  voice  choked  with 
emotion,  *  Losses !    you  do  not  know  what  the  word 
means.     You  should  see  our  batteries;   the  dead  lie 
there  in  heaps  and  heaps  I    Troops  cannot  live  imder 
such  a  fire  of  hell  as  you  poured  upon  us !  * "     Very 
different  was  the  tone  of  an  officer  whose  remarks  are 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bussell.    *'  Another  officer,"  he  writes, 
"  asked  if  we  reaUy  thought,  after  our  experience  of  the 
defence  they  could  make,  that  we  could  take  Sebastopol  ? 
*  We  must ;  France  and  England  are  determined  to  take 
it.'     '  Ah  !  well,'  said  the  other,  '  Bussia  is  determined 
France  and  England  shall  not  have  it;  and  we'll  see 
who  has  the  strongest  will,  and  can  lose  most  men.'  " 
This  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Prince  OortschakofiTs 
triumphant  order  of  the  day.    The  French  gathered  up 
many  wounded  from  the  riven  slopes  of  the  Malakoff  and 
the  rough  groimd  around  the  Careening  Bay ;  and  they 
were  sad,  and  downcast,  and  thoughtful,  as  well  they 
might  be ;  but  it  was  the  sadness  of  genuine  feeling  for 
their  comrades,  and  not  the  gloom  of  despair.    Li  their 
camp,  also,  raged  a  fierce  controversy,  very  bitter  and 
prolonged.    After  a  victory  the  faults  of  men  are  lost 
sig:ht  of  in  a  halo  of  glory,  but  after  a  defeat  men  are 
prone  to  find  fault,  and  each  accuses  another.    GK)neral 
PeUssier  was  displeased,  and  he  sent  General  Begnault  de 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely  back  to  his  command  of  the  Lnpe- 
<ial  Ghiards,  and  recalled  the  skilful  Bosquet  to  his  old 
post  in  the  French  right  attacks.    Bosquet  was  a  real 
soldier,  and  owed  his  place  in  the  army  to  his  merit 
alone,  and  not  to  the  influences  at  work  in  an  Lnperial 
court. 

Tho  assault  on  the  18th  suggests  many  reflections. 
It  was  a  day  of  errors.  The  primary  fault  lay  in  that 
chan^  of  plan  at  the  eleventh  hour  which  dispensed 
with  a  preliminary  bombardment.  The  Bussian  works, 
and  the  barracks  and  buildings  in  rear  of  them,  were 
full  of  troops.  According  to  their  own  statements  they 
had  14,500  men,  exdusivo  of  the  sailors  at  the  guns  in 
the  line  of  entrenchments  between  the  Barrack  Battery 
and  N'o.  1  Bastion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Careening  Bay. 
The  bulk  of  this  force  was  in  the  Bedan  and  the  Mala- 
koff ;  and,  beside  these,  they  had  4,000  men  and  eighteen 
field-g:uns  in  reserve.    All  these  were  under  arms  at  the 


moment  when  the  attack  began.  If,  instead  of  columns 
of  men,  stumbling  thi-ough  tho  dai-kness,  tho  allies  had 
hurled  shot  and  shell  into  the  place,  it  would  have  mado 
dreadful  havoc  in  those  masses.  Boforo  tho  Mamolon 
was  stormed,  the  heaps  of  projectiles  falling  within  it 
made  it  look  Hke  a  volcano  in  action.  Tho  excuse  of  tho 
French  that  they  could  not  conceal  their  men,  does  not 
weigh  down  the  advantage  to  bo  gained  by  a  fiorco 
bombardment  from  batteries  far  more  powerful  than 
they  were  on  the  7th  of  June.  In  fact,  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  had  the  bombardment  been  continued  as 
originally  designed,  would  have  been  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was.  Instead  of  having  not  a  gun  dismounted, 
and  hardly  a  man  hurt,  their  artillery  would  have  becu 
silenced  or  withdrawn,  and  their  ranks  disordered  and 
bleeding.  Then  the  allies,  having  the  advantage  of 
light  to  see  where  they  were  going,  might  have  broken 
in,  and,  it  is  possible,  have  carried  the  whole  line. 

The  next  fault  was  the  imhappy  mistake  of  Genei*al 
Mayran,  which  deprived  the  attacks  of  that  unity  so 
essential  to  success  in  operations  of  this  kind.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  assaults  were  delivered  one 
after  the  other,  by  such  small  bodies  as  could  strugglo 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  enemy's  works.  Tho  Bussians, 
fairly  roused  by  the  tumult  on  their  left,  wore  actually 
standing  to  their  gims  and  watching  for  the  colunms 
they  knew  to  be  coming  on.  The  attack  on  the  Mala- 
koff  was  thus  deprived  of  all  chance  of  success,  and  the 
onset  against  the  Bedan  was  a  mere  waste  of  life,  so 
weak  were  the  columns,  so  dreadful  the  fire  of  grape- 
shot.  "What  might  have  been  done  by  a  simultaneous 
rush,  was  shown  by  the  charge  of  D'Autemarre's  lead- 
ing battalions.  These  brave  fellows,  well  led,  did  not 
stop  to  fire,  but  went  straight  at  the  earthworks,  and 
won  their  way  in  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Had  all 
the  French  columns  moved  together,  some  of  them 
might  have  succeeded.  Another  mistake  was  tho 
refusal  of  the  French  to  assault  from  their  left  attacks, 
for  the  slightest  success  on  their  part  would  have 
enabled  Eyre  to  lead  a  conqueiing  column  into  tho  rear 
of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  After  all,  it  was  Eyre's  men 
who  made  the  conquest  of  the  day.  They  won  the  Ceme- 
tery in  the  South  Bavine.  But,  on  the  morning  of  tho 
19th,  this  post  was  held  only  by  a  picket.  When  an 
engineer  officer  reported  the  fiict  to  Lord  Baglan,  ho 
ordered  the  picket  to  be  reinforced ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
a  strong  force  of  English  and  French  went  down,  and 
began  works  there,  connecting  tho  place  with  the  British 
and  French  attacks.  The  en-ors  of  the  day,  then,  were 
the  fatal  change  which  dispensed  with  the  bombardment; 
the  refusal  of  the  French  to  assault  on  the  left;  the 
mistake  of  Mayran,  and  the  consequent  failure  in  the 
amity  of  the  assault.  To  these  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  British  assaulting  columns,  except  that  led  by  Ejto, 
were  all  too  weak,  and  would  probably  have  fSailed 
against  the  Bedan,  even  had  tho  French  succeeded 
against  the  Malakoflf.  And,  reviewing  the  whole  opera- 
tion carefrdly,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  inference, 
that,  although  a  preliminary  bombardment  would  have 
given  a  chance  of  success,  yet,  at  this  stage,  it  is  pro- 
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bable  that  failure  would  have  been  equally  the  result, 
because  the  distance  which  the  stormers  and  supporters 
had  to  traverse  to  reach  the  enemy  was  so  great,  and 
also  because  the  spirit  of  that  enemy  was  still  too  high, 
and  his  losses,  immense  though  thoy  were,  not  enough 
to  warrant  that  profound  discouragement  which  pre- 
cedes the  final  efforts  of  a  desperate  cause. 

And  now  a  severe  misfortune  was  impending  over  the 
British  army.  It  was  about  to  lose  its  beloved  Com- 
mander-in-chief. On  returning  from  his  conference 
with  General  Pelissier,  after  the  failure  of  the  18th  of 
June,  taking  the  hospitals  on  his  way.  Lord  Raglan 
found  at  head-quarters  his  letters  from  England,  and 
one  of  the  fii'st  he  opened  announced  the  death  of  his 
bister.  Lady  Harriet  Mitchell — a  severe  blow  to  one  so 
affectionate  as  he  was.  This,  coming  on  the  heels  of 
the  disaster  of  the  morning,  affected  him  the  more 
seriously,  because  he  was  about  to  lose  the  services  of 
his  old  comrade,  Sir  George  Brown,  whom  ill  health  had 
driven  fi'om  the  Crimoa.  General  Codrington  went 
upon  the  sick  list,  and  he,  with  General  Pennefather,  was 
ordered  to  take  ship  and  seek  repose.  General  Buller 
hd<l  gone  away  afflicted  with  fever.  General  Jones  and 
General  Eyre  were  in  hospital  wounded.  But  more 
than  all,  the  Adjutant-General,  Estcourt,  an  old  friend 
of  the  Field  Marshal,  was  lying  ill  of  cholera.  On  the 
23rd  of  June  a  tempest  broke  over  the  allied  camps, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  such  vast  quantities  that  the  cavalry 
stables  at  Kadikoi  were  destroyed,  and  five  men  were 
carried  away  by  torrents  in  the  ravines  and  drowned. 
The  huts,  the  batteries,  and  the  railway  were  seriously 
damaged.  General  Estcourt,  suffering  from  cholera, 
was  agitated  by  the  storm,  and  sank  and  died  the  next 
day.  Lord  Eaglan  had  been  ailing  for  some  days. 
On  the  23rd,  Colonel  Calthorpe  from  head-quarters 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  England,  that  every  one  was 
more  or  less  out  of  spirits.  **  Lord  Raglan  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  cheerful  of  any  one,  considering  how  much  he 
has  had  lately  to  worry  and  annoy  him.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  fear  that  it  [the  failure  of  the  18  th]  has 
affected  his  health.  He  looks  far  from  well,  and  has 
grown  very  much  aged  latterly.'*  And  well  he  might. 
Forty  years  before  he  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  climax  of 
the  greatest  victory  of  the  century,  and  it  must  have 
been  painful,  even  to  a  mind  so  well  disciplined  as  that 
of  the  Field  Marshal,  to  fail  on  the  anniversary  of 
Waterloo.  He  felt  more  bitterly  the  death  of  his  sister, 
and  now  of  General  Estcourt,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  amiable  of  men.  Indeed,  he  felt  his  loss  so  keenly, 
tbat  ho  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  old  soldier's  fune- 
ral. In  the  afternoon  he  mastered  his  great  grief,  and 
visited  his  comrade's  grave  in  the  vineyard,  where  his  body 
lay.  He  must  have  remembered  that  little  church  at 
Waterloo,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  the  names  of  the 
glorious  dead,  and  his  thoughts  must  have  traversed  the 
dark  past,  and  alighted  on  many  spots  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, the  i-esting-places  of  gallant  friends  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  sorrow.  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  had  lost  his  noble  boy,  and  Lord  Raglan  could 
feel  for  the  dauntless  Admiral  who  had  put  his  hand  to  \ 


the  work  entrusted  to  them  by  their  country  Trith  a 
thoroughness  equal  to  his  own.  All  these  calamities 
falling  upon  him  within  a  few  days,  broke  even  his  Una 
mind.  The  last  despatch  he  wrote  to  the  Mioister  of 
War  informed  him  of  the  death  of  the  Adjutant-Qensral 
This  was  written  on  the  26th  of  June.  On  the  28th  the 
Field  Marshal  himself  had  ceased  to  live 

He  fell  ill  seriously  on  the  26th,  but  no  one,  not  even 
the  doctors,  thought  that  he  was  sick  unto  death.  He 
grew  no  better,  but  he  slept  well,  watched  over  by  his 
staff  and  Dr.  Prendergast.  On  the  28th  he  seemed  so 
much  better  to  some  of  the  medical  men,  that  they  were 
about  to  quiet  the  anxiety  in  England  by  sendiag  a 
message  to  that  effect  by  telegraph ;  but  Dr.  Prendergast 
was  doubtful,  and  a  dubious  message  was  sent.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Field  Marshal  became  visibly  worse,  but 
it  was  not  supposed  that  death  was  so  near  him.  At 
four  o'clock  the  truth  burst  upon  all — ^he  was  dying. 
His  staff,  his  nephew.  Colonel  Somerset,  General  Simp- 
son, General  Airey,  and  Colonel  Lord  Gteorge  Paget 
gathered  round  his  bed,  and  the  principal  chaplain  camo, 
and  read  and  prayed.  Gradually,  quietly,  in  a  holy 
cabn,  that  noble  spirit  ebbed  away,  so  peacefully  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  teU  the  moment  when  he  ceased 
to  be.  At  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  nine  in  the 
evening  of  the  2Sth  of  June,  an  end  had  come  to  tho 
earthly  career  of  the  British  Commander-in-chief.  Ho 
died  in  his  bed,  but  he  died,  like  a  knight  of  old,  with 
his  harness  on. 

The  army  was  astonished  and  afflicted  when  the  news 
flew  from  lip  to  lip  that  Lord  Eaglan  lay  dead  in  tho 
little  house  at  the  head  of  the  South  Baviue.  Not  only 
the  British  generals  went  up  to  gaze  upon  his  counte- 
nance, which  still  retained  that  expression  of  serenity 
and  firmness  they  had  seen  alike  in  the  hoat  of  battle 
and  in  the  calm  intercourse  of  every-day  life;  the 
French  generals  also,  the  Turkish  commander,  tho 
leader  of  the  Italian  army,  and  the  admirals,  arrived  to 
look  upon  that  image  of  a  noble  man.  **  It  was  a  touch- 
ing sight,*'  writes  one  present  at  those  scenes,  **  to  see 
these  old  warriors,  who  had  so  often  looked  death  in  the 
face  immoved,  shedding  tears  over  the  body  of  our  late 
beloved  commander.  General  P6lissier  stood  by  the  bed- 
side for  upwards  of  an  hour,  crying  like  a  child.  General 
Canrobert  also  testified  tho  most  profound  grief  on  seeing 
the  remains  of  him  for  whom  he  entertains  a  sincere 
affection.*^  Canrobert  remembered  that  Lord  Eaglaa 
had  visited  him  at  his  hut  on  the  Tchemaya,  when, 
from  being  commander-in-chief  of  a  French  army,  he 
had  become  again  the  loader  of  a  division.  "Ah! 
milord,"  said  the  gallant  Frenchman  on  that  occasion, 
**  you  are  very  good  to  me,  for  you  visit  me  in  adversity, 
and  treat  me  in  the  same  manner  as  wlieu  I  was  in 
prosperity;  that  is  Hot  the  case  with  most  men." 
Pelissier,  too,  had  found  in  him  a  colleague  with  a  daring 
and  decision  of  character  equal  to  his  own,  resting  on  a 
basis  of  courtesy  and  gentleness  which,  though  they 
formed  no  part  of  the  French  general's  nature,  yet  ex- 
cited in  him  profound  esteem  and  admiration. 

It  was  determined  to  send  home  the  remains  of  Lonl 
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Eaglan,  that  his  ashes  might  rest  with  his  fathers.  The 
body  was  placed  in  coffins  of  load  and  iron ,  and  these 
were  enclosed  in  a  wooden  shell.  Tho  3rd  of  July  was 
fixed  on  for  the  embarkation  of  the  corpse  on  board  the 
Caradoc  ;  and  the  scene  then  presented  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  as  well  as  most  touching.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  there  stood,  extending  from  the  British 
head-quarters  to  Kazatch,  a  double  line  of  infantry. 
Every  British  regiment  in  the  Crimea  sent  fifty  men  and 
three  officers,  and  the  red- coats  extended  a  mile  over  the 
plateau.  At  the  French  head-quarters  the  French  troops 
took  up  the  line.  They  were  men  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
and  the  1st  Corps,  and  they  stretched  away  to  Kazatch 
Bay.  Before  Lord  Raglan's  house  stood  a  nine-pounder 
gun,  drawn  by  eight  bay  horses,  and  bearing  a  platform 
for  the  coffin.  The  Grenadier  Guards,  forming  the  guard 
of  honour,  were  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard,  which  was 
crowded  with  officers  of  the  four  armies,  in  full  imiform. 
When  the  body  was  brought  out  the  Grenadiers  siduted, 
and  as  the  procession  began  to  move,  and  tho  gun  bear- 
ing the  dead  soldier  left  the  garden  and  wheeled  into  the 
plateau,  two  batteries  of  artilloiy  fired  a  salute  of  nine- 
teen guns,  and  the  united  bands  of  throe  regiments 
played  the  *'Dead  March"'  from  Saul.  Escorted  by 
cavalry  from  each  army,  and  by  French  and  English 
artillery,  between  the  ranks  of  British  soldiers,  between 
brilliant  Zouaves  and  solemn-looking  Imperial  Guards- 
men, and  the  less  striking  regiments  of  the  French  line, 
drawing  forth  at  intervals  salutes  from  French  field- 
gons,  and  waking  up  here  and  there  strains  of  pathetio 
music,  the  sad  procession  wound  over  the  dusty  plains. 
At  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriage  and  limber  rode 
General  Simpson,  General  Pelissier,  General  La  Mar- 
mora, and  Omer  Pasha.  Over  the  coffin  was  the  British 
flag,  and  on  the  flag  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  placed 
there  by  the  French  general.  Behind  the  coffin  was  led 
the  favourite  charger  of  the  departed  warrior ;  then  came 
the  relatives  and  personal  staff  of  the  Field  Marshal, 
and  after  these  hundreds  of  officers  from  all  the  allied 
armies.  **  When  at  simset  we  reached  Kazatch,"  writes 
Colonel  Hamley,  **  the  water  of  the  harbour  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  number  of  boats  thronged  with  seamen  in 
their  white  frocks,  whose  uplifted  oars  looked  like  a 
grove."  Admiral  Bruat  and  Admiral  Ilouston  Stewart 
(grief  kept  away  Sir  Edmund  Lyons)  received  charge 
of  the  coffin,  **  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  woo8en  piers 
a  crane  had  been  erected,  under  which  the  gun-carriage 
was  drawn ;  bareheaded  sailors  slung  the  coffin  to  the 
crane,  hoisted  it,  and  lowered  it  into  the  laimch  of 
the  Royal  Albert,  destined  t&  take  it  to  the  Caradoc, 
the  steamer  in  which  Lord  Raglan  had  come  from 
England,  and  which  was  now  to  take  homo  his  remains. 
A  parting  salute  was  fired  as  the  boat  left  the  pier,  and 
we  had  seen  the  last  of  our  kind  and  gallant  old  chief." 
The  Caradoc  then  steamed  away,  with  tho  touching 
signal  "  Farewell ! "  flying  at  her  masthead.  She  arrived 
at  Bristol  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  landed  her  sad  burden, 
which  was  conveyed  through  a  town  in  mourning  to 
Badminton ;  and  there,  on  the  26th,  in  a  quiet  village 
church,  surrotmded  by  a  group  of  living  comrades,  who 


had  fought  beside  him  under  the  Great  Duke  more  than 
half  a  century  before,  the  remains  of  Lord  Raglan  found 
their  last  resting-place. 

In  the  language  of  Lord  Panmure  to  General  Simpson, 
the  country  had  been  deprived  of  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished soldier,  and  a  true  and  devoted  patriot.  Tho 
Queen  heard  of  Loi-d  Raglan's  death  with  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  deplored  with  the  troops  the  great  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  her  and  them.  The  French 
commander-in-chief  issued  a  **  general  order,"  ex- 
pressed with  striking  felicity,  and  stamped  with  sin- 
cerity. **  Death,"  it  said,  "  has  suddenly  taken  away, 
while  in  full  exercise  of  his  command,  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Raglan,  and  has  plunged  the  British  in  mourning. 
We  all  share  the  regret  of  our  brave  allies.  Those  who 
knew  Lord  Raglan,  who  know  the  history  of  his  life-HSo 
noble,  so  pure,  so  replete  with  service  rendered  to  his 
country — ^those  who  witnessed  his  fearless  demeanour  at 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  who  recall  tho  calm  and  stoic 
greatness  of  his  character  throughout  this  rude  and 
memorable  campaign — every  generous  heai*t,  indeed, 
wiU  deplore  the  loss  of  such  a  man.  The  sentiments  here 
expressed  by  the  General-in-Chief  are  those  of  the 
whole  army.  Ho  has  himself  been  cnielly  struck  by 
this  unlooked-for  blow.  Tho  public  grief  only  increases 
his  sorrow  at  being  for  ever  separated  from  a  companion 
in  arms  whose  genial  spirit  he  loved,  whose  virtues  he 
admired,  and  from  whom  he  has  always  received  the 
most  loyal  and  hearty  co-operation."  General  La 
Marmora,  in  his  order,  did  not  fail  to  note  among  other 
things,  **  tho  exemplary  constwicy  with  which,  together 
with  his  army.  Lord  Raglan  endured  the  hard  trials  and 
privations  of  a  winter  campaign."  Some  day,  no  doubjt, 
the  fact  will  be  recognised,  that  this  sturdy  constancy  of 
the  British  chief  and  of  the  British  troops  was,  after  the 
battle  of  Inkermann,  the  most  solid  and  noble  service 
rendered  by  both  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  British  Par- 
liament, on  the  very  day  when  the  Caradoc  received  his 
remains,  members  of  both  Houses  and  all  parties,  save 
the  Peace  party,  concurred  in  speaking  his  eulogy ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  resolutions  conferring 
£1 ,000  a  year  upon  Lady  Raglan,  and  £2,000  a  year  upon 
Pdchard  Henry  Somerset,  who  succeeded  to  the  title — 
resolutions  which  subsequently  were  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  first  Lord  Raglan  had  served  his 
country  fon  half  a  century,  yet  he  died  poor. 

Lord  Raglan  was  a  happy  specimen  of  the  finer  kind 
of  British  officers.  Born  in  1788,  he  entered  tho  army 
in  1804,  and  served  for  some  time  with  the  4th  Dragoons. 
Thence  he  exchanged  into  tho  43rd  Foot,  a  regiment 
afterwards  destined  to  win  so  nmny  laurels  in  the  Old 
Light  Division.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Lord  Raglan, 
then  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  to  be  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley,  when  he  was  selected  for  a 
command  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  the  further  good 
fortune  of  Lord  Fitzroy  never  to  quit  his  great  master 
from  that  time  forward,  Wellesley  was  nineteen  years 
older  than  his  youthful  secretary,  but  he  saw  in  the  young 
man  those  qualities  which  make  up  a  firm  friend  and  a 
good  soldier,  and  he  kept  him  near  him  always  thence- 
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forth.  The  young  scion  of  the  house  of  Somerset  had 
not  only  the  daring  natural  to  the  strain  of  which  he 
came :  he  was  also  polished  and  courteous,  and  consi- 
derate for  the  feelings  of  others.  It  was  his  to  lead,  not 
to  driye  men.  He  worked  not  on  their  fears,  but  their 
better  feelings.  No  man  could  approach  him  with  a 
grievance,  and  go  away  without  a  kind  word.  His  chief 
was  just,  but  somewhat  hard,  abrupt,  and  rough.  Lord 
Fitzroy  was  also  just,  but  he  was  never  hard.  It  was 
his  business  in  the  Peninsula,  ''and  he  made  it  his 
business,  to  keep  up  a  close  communication  between  the 
battalion  chiefs  and  head-quarters.  He  knew  them  all 
and  what  they  were  worth,  and,  working  on  their  higher 
passions  and  instincts,  himself  an  example  of  all  that  is 
noble  in  a  soldier,  he  fostered  in  them  a  zeal  for  their 
profession,  and  they  were  stimulated  by  a  consciousness 
that  when  they  did  their  duty  the  knowledge  thereof 
found  its  way  to  head-quarters  and  was  appreciated." 
Assiduous,  indefatigable  himself,  he  knew  how  to  elicit 
similar  qualities  in  others.  Then  he  was  a  forward  sol- 
dier in  the  field  as  well  as  an  untiring  worker  at  the  desk. 
His  coolness  and  courage  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
gracious  bearing.  His  serenity  and  self-possession  were 
contagious,  and,  as  was  said  of  him  at  a  later  jmriod, 
men  went  to  him  perturbed  and  came  away  calm. 

Throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  he  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  confidant  of  his  chief,  and  more  than  once  he 
shone  forth  brilliantly  among  a  crowd  of  brilliant  men. 
When  Phillipon,  the  dauntless  governor  of  Badajos, 
found  that  all  was  lost,  he  retired  into  San  Christoval, 
one  of  the  outworks.  The  next  morning  he  ''surren- 
dered on  the  summons  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,"  writes 
Napier,  "for  that  officer  had  with  great  readiness  pushed 
through  the  town  to  the  drawbridge  ere  the  French  had 
time  to  organise  farther  resistance."  Once  more  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Lord  Fitzroy.  When,  in  July,  1813, 
Soult  made  his  brilliant  irruption  through  the  Pyrenees 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna  and  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian,  Wellington  was  tasked  to  the  uttermost 
to  counteract  and  check  his  formidable  opponent.  He 
had  to  draw  his  forces  together  in  some  position  where 
they  could  fight  and  stem  the  torrent  of  French  soldiers, 
directed  with  great  skill  by  Soult  upon  Pampeluna. 
He  was  himself  on  his  way  from  San  Sebastian,  which 
had  just  resisted  an  assault,  when  he  heard  of  the  move- 
ments of  his  rival,  and  Soult,  thrusting  back  Cole  and 
Pictbn,  had  actually  pressed  up  close  to  Pampeluna  ere 
Wellington's  soldiers  had  got  fairly  into  line  at  Sauroren. 
"  While  Soult  was  thus  forming  his  line  of  battle,  Wel- 
lington, who  had  quitted  Hill's  quarters  in  the  Bastan 
early  on  the  27th,  was  descending  the  valley  of  Lanz, 
unable  to  learn  anything  of  Picton's  movements  or 
position;  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  he  reached 
Ostiz,  a  few  miles  from  Sauroren,  where  he  found  Long 
with  the  light  cavalry  which  had  furnished  the  posts  of 
correspondence  in  the  mountains.  There,  learning  that 
Picton  had  abandoned  Linzoain,  and  was  moving  on 
Huarte  [near  Pampeluna],  he  left  his  Quartermaster- 
General  with  instructions  to  stop  all  the  troops  coming 
down  the  valley  of  Lanz  until  the  state  of  affairs  at 


Huarte  should  be  ascertained.  But  at  racing  speed  ho 
made  for  Sauroren  himself,  and  entering  that  village, 
saw  Clausel  coming  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and 
knew  the  allied  troops  in  the  valley  of  Lanz  were  inter- 
cepted. Pullingup  his  horse,  he  wrote  on  the  parapet  of  th:) 
bridge  of  Sauroren  fresh  instructions  to  turn  everything 
from  that  valley  on  to  a  road  ^B^hich,  through  Lizasso 
and  Maraclain,  led  behind  the  hills  to  Oricain,  in  rear  of 
Cole's  position.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the  only  staff 
officer  who  had  kept  up  with  him,  galloped  with  these 
orders  out  of  Sauroren  by  one  road,  the  French  light 
cavalry  dashed  in  by  anotiier,  and  the  English  general 
rode  alone  up  the  mountain  to  reach  his  troops."  Such 
was  the  secretary  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
Prompt,  active,  tireless,  always  gracious  and  kind,  and 
as  serene  in  the  fiercest  moment  of  military  life  as  ho 
was  in  the  quiet  of  cantonments. 

It  was  in  those  six  years  of  varied  warfare,  living  with 
one  of  its  greatest  masters,  that  he  studied  the  art ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  so  keen  a  soldier  should  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  art  of  war  at  its  very  source — should 
have  been  so  thoroughly  cognisant  of  its  difficulties  and 
its  secrets,  without  coming  out  of  the  fiery  school  im- 
bued with  its  soundest  principles.  In  1855,  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  critics  were  heard  to  utter  the  ready 
sneer  that  we  seemed  never  to  get  beyond  the  Peninsula. 
They  were  not  aware  how  difficult  it  would  be  even  noir 
to  do  so.  The  principles  of  warfSare  are  as  fixed  and  un«> 
changeable  as  their  application  is  C£^able  of  almost 
indefinite  extension.  Hannibal  and  Caesar  ma.y  have 
been  equalled  as  masters,  but  they  have  never  beea 
surpassed.  Wellington  and  Napoleon  banged  i»  the 
same  rank  as  these  antique  captains,  and  worked  on  i^ 
same  principles.  Napoleon  founded  himself  upon  a 
study  of  Csesar  and  Hannibal,  of  Marlborough  and 
Frederick  11.  Except  in  the  camp  of  Napoleon  >ii»iflflai; 
there  could  be  no  school  of  war  equal  to  that  of  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula.  That  was  the  school  of  Lord  Bfg1*«- 
It  is  quite  true  that  he  never  held  a  command,  but  it  Has 
yet  to  be  shown  that  a  quick  officer  on  the  staff,  zealous, 
apt,  and  energetic,  may  not  be  as  well  placed  to  lettn 
war  in  his  youth  as  one  who  climbs  up  to  oommand 
by  the  steep  stair- way  of  regimental  service.  When  &t 
long  sighed-for  peace  of  Europe  was  broken  by  Napoleon 
in  1815,  Lord  Fitzroy  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
Belgium,^and  lost  an  arm  in  the  crowning  victory  of 
Waterloo.  And  so,  throughout  the  long  peace  whidi 
succeeded  that  climax  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  war, 
wherever  the  Duke  was,  there  near  him  was  Lord  Fitzroy 
— at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  Verona,  St.  Petersburg,  at  ti» 
Horse  Guards — ^until  death  came  and  took  the  greftt 
soldier  from  us  in  the  autumn  of  1852. 

When  the  two  Emperors  quarrelled,  and  England, 
being  forced  into  the  quarrel,  resolved  to  send  an  army 
to  Turkey,  Lord  Raglan  was  selected  as  the  fittest  for 
the  arduous  work  in  prospect.  There  was  no  man  who. 
with  so  large  an  experience  of  rough  and  difficult  cam 
paigns,  had  so  dignified  a  presence,  manners  so  capti 
vating,  a  knowledge  of  the  French  so  profound,  and  tho 
art  of  being  firm  without  being  repulsive.     And  these 
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accomplishments,  usually  held  to  be  more  appropriate  to 
diplomacy  than  warfare,  were  needed  on  this  occasion ; 
for  Lord  Baglan  went  to  the  East  to  share  a  divided 
command.  He  went  to  be  one  of  a  trio  of  generals,  all 
equals,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  and  these  three  had  to 
carrj'  on  war  against  one,  and  that  one  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Bussias. 

There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult  than  that  which 
Tvas  entrusted  to  the  English  commander.  Lord  Baglan 
conducted  himself  so  discreetly  and  frankly,  that  he  suc- 
cessively won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  three  French- 
men so  diverse,  and  yet  so  French,  as  St.  Amaud, 
Cani*obert,  and  Pelissier.  He  had  his  failings  and  his 
prejudices,  like  other  men,  but  no  man  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  went  away  without  having  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  his  high  nature ;  and  his  bitterest  enemies 
and  most  reckless  assailants  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  first  to  do  him  justice,  had  they  been  brought 
oven  into  distant  relations  with  him.  It  was  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  man  which  made  them  speak  so 
bitterly  of  what  they  called  his  hauteur,  his  apathy,  his 
prejudices. 

It  was  literally  ignorance  of  his  conduct  which  gave 
rise  to  the  calumny  that  he  kept  apart  from  the  army, 
saw  nothing  and  cared  nothing  for  the  troops.  "When  he 
was  said  to  be  **  invisible,"  he  was  out  every  day  in  the 
camp.  Within  two  months  he  rode  and  walked  forty-six 
times  through  the  lines ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  great 
storm,  while  others  were  cowering  under  such  shelter 
as  was  to  be  had.  Lord  Baglan  was  himself  carrying 
much-needed  comforts  to  the  sick  wife  of  a  soldier. 
The  moral  splendour  of  the  tenacity  with  which, 
scantily  provided  with  men  and  means,  he  held  on 
to  the  plateau  through  that  terrible  winter^  was 
hidden  by  the  tempest  of  accusations  raised  against 
him.  He  was  always  fa-eated  as  if  he  wore  the 
sole  commander  of  the  allied  force,  and  he  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  acts  for  which  he  was  only  in  part 
responsible.  It  is  to  the  lasting  discredit  of  some  that 
they  wished  to  put  upon  him  a  Parliamentary  ceai- 
sure  without  hearing  from  him  one  word  in  his  own 
defence.  Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  the  noblest  mould, 
he  never  could  have  borne,  without  resentment,  all  that 
he  had  to  bear. 

Candidly  reviewed,  from  first  to  last,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Lord  Baglan,  with  very  imperfect  means,  and 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  sus- 
tained the  military  honour  of  England,  and  left  a  name 
of  which  any  soldier  might  be  proud.  And  whm  the  time 
comes  to  tell  all,  even  his  detractors  will,  perhaps,  admit 
that  although  he  was  not  a  **  great  general,"  having 
had  no  opportunity  of  showing  how  near  he  could  ap- 
proach to  the  highest  standard,  he  was  a  man  of  a  rare 
and  elevated  chaxacter,  a  soldier,  not  in  the  first,  yet  in 
the  second  rank,  and,  in  the  highest  d^^ee,  a  pure- 
minded,  finely-tempered,  stout-hearted,  and  truly  Chris- 
tian English  gentleman. 

*^  The  tree,  erewhUe  forethortened  to  oar  tIow, 
When  fairn,  ibows  taller  yet  than  as  it  grew ; 
So  shall  hla  praUe  to  after  timea  increase. 
When  truth  shall  be  allowed,  and  faction  cease.** 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

Oeoeral  Simpson  takes  command  of  the  British — ^Deaths  and  Departures— 
The  French  posh  towards  the  Malakofif— Ilazardons  Nature  of  tlii^ 
great  Ubour^Engllsh  in  the  Quarries— Operations  or  the  Covering 
Army  on  the  Tchernay  a— Watched  by  the  Russians — ^Description  of  tlic 
Country  between  Inkermann  and  Baidar— Prince  OortschakofF,  rein- 
forced, resolves  to  attack  the  Covering  Anny— The  Position  he  hu\ 
to  assail— How  defended— Rumours  of  Russian  Intentions— Prino 
Qortschakoff  8  Army — Ilis  Plan— Mirchcs  on  the  15th  and  altacks 
on  the  16th  of  August— The  Allies  partially  surprised- Rapid  gatlier- 
Ing  of  Troops— Failure  of  the  Prince's  Plan  at  the  Outset— The  gallant 
bearing  of  the  Italians— Russian  Right  crosses  the  River— Is  driven 
back — Qortschakoff  sends  Relnforc^meots — Ttiey  assail  first  the  Riglit, 
then  the  Centre,  and  are  routed  with  terrible  Slaughter— Arrival  of 
large  French  Reinforcements— Close  of  the  Battle — Prince  Qortschakoff 
rallies  under  the  Mackenzie  Heights— Forms  a  new  Line— Retires, 
covered  by  Horsemen  and  Cannon— General  La  Marmora  over  the 
Tchemaya— Russians  fire  on  the  French  AmbnUnce  Corps— Losses  on 
both  sides — Reflections. 

General  James  Simpson  suoceeded  to  the  command  of 
the  English  army,  and  General  Barnard  became  Chief  of 
the  Staff.  Doling  the  month  of  July  the  cholera  con- 
tinned  to  strike  down  the  dwellers  in  the  British  head- 
quarters— Colonel  Yico,  French  Commissioner  there,  and 
Mr.  Calvert,  head  of  the  intelligence  department,  dying 
on  the  10th  and  11th  of  July.  The  French  officer  had 
won  the  esteem  of  Lord  Baglan  and  his  sftaff,  and  his 
death  was  much  regretted.  Mr.  Calyert,  or  Cattley,  had 
formed  a  corps  of  guides,  composed  of  Tartar  chie£9,  and 
through  them  he  acquired  constantly  important  informa- 
tion from  the  interior  of  the  Crimea.  His  spies  and 
agents  supplied  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Bnssian 
reinforcements,  and  of  the  movements  of  troops  from 
place  to  plaoe.  Captain  Keppel  succeeded  Captain,  now 
Admiral,  Sir  Stephen  Lushington  in  the  command  of  tko 
Naval  Brigade.  Mr.  Filder's  health  gave  way,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  go  homo.  His  plaoe  was  taken  by 
Commissary-General  Sir  George  Maclean.  Sickness  also 
drove  home  Sir  Bichard  England,  and  Sir  William  Eyre 
took  the  3rd  Division.  Lieutenant-General  Markham, 
coming  from  India  (there  was  a  clamour  for  the  ^point- 
ment  of  Indian  officers),  succeeded  to  the  2nd  Division, 
and  Sir  William  Oodrington  to  the  Light  Diviaictt.  In 
the  French  camp  there  had  been  some  changes.  Genend 
Canrobert  was  recalled  to  France.  General  Bosquet  re- 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Frenoh  troops  on.  the  right, 
and  General  Herbillon,  as  senior  offioer  pzeseiit  tlusre, 
commanded  the  French  on  the  Tchemaya. 

The  great  object  of  the  aUies  was  now  to  press  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  body  of  the  place.  The  French 
had  begun  to  see  distinctly  that  the  Malakoff  was  the 
key  of  the  whole  defences  on  the  eastern  side,  and  that, 
with  the  fall  of  that  redoubt,  the  town  and  the  westwD 
side  would  be  imtenable.  Accordingly,  they  oontinned 
with  vigour  the  works  of  approach  begun  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Mamelon.  They  descended  the  eastern  slope 
of  this  hillock,  burrowing  in  the  ground  where  the  soil 
was  soft,  planting  gabions  and  piling  up  sandbags,  and 
using  blasting  powder  where  it  was  hard  and  rocky. 
Day  after  day  the  space  between  the  Mamelon  and 
Malakoff  showed  signs  of  their  labours ;  the  works  on  the 
Careening  Bidge  were  extended  and  strengthened ;  and 
the  whole  front  protected  by  being  tied  together  by  & 
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connectmg  parallel.  But  the  loss  of  men  was  very  great. 
The  fire  of  guns  and  mortars,  although  not  heavy,  was 
constant,  and  the  shells,  flung  with  low  charges  from  a 
short  distance,  burst  in  the  paraUels  and  batteries,  and 
among  the  working  parties,  with  destructive  eflFect.  The 
labour  required  was  prodigious ;  for  every  approach  had 
to  be  protected  by  traverses  &om  an  enfilading  fire.  The 
watchful  eyes  of  Todtleben  were  never  turned  from  the 
works  of  the  allies,  and  as  fast  as  tiiey  projected  a  new 
approach,  he  found  means  of  taking  it  in  flank  or  raking 
it  from  his  side.  Unseen  mortars,  far  in  the  rear,  sent 
their  shells  into  the  aUied  works.  The  steamers  were 
still  active,  and,  although  they  were  frequently  fired  at, 
yet  they  were  rarely,  if  ever,  hit.  Then  the  fire  of 
musketry  was  incessant,  and  so  from  shell,  and  shot, 
and  bullet  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  lost  numbers 
night  and  day.  The  British  were  quite  unable  to  work 
the  rocky  soil  in  front  of  the  Quarries.  They  pushed  out 
but  a  Uttle  way  under  an  irregular  but  searching  fire  of 
^ells,  flung  in  clusters  of  eight  or  ten  and  sometimes 
twelve  at  a  time.  The  engineers  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  works,  and  in  placing  a 
still  heavier  armament  in  the  batteries.  The  British  loss 
was  also  very  large — ^between  thirty  and  forty  men  per 
diem  were  put  Jiors  de  combat.  On  the  left  the  French 
made  some  progress  through  the  earth  and  under  the 
earth ;  for,  in  front  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  the  miner 
was  busy  on  both  sides,  and  now  and  again  a  mine  would 
be  exploded  by  one  party  or  the  other,  not  often  with 
great  oflect,  except  upon  the  tortured  earth.  At  times 
the  guziB  on  both  sides  would  open  fiercely  for  an  hour 
or  two,  by  day  or  night;  at  others,  the  enemy  would 
make  a  sortie,  and  then  the  human  voice  and  the  bugle 
would  mingle  with  the  sounds  of  the  camion.  These 
sorties  were  now  becoming  few  and  weak.  The  allies 
were  so  close  to  the  works  of  the  place  that  no  large  body 
could  leave  it  undiscovered ;  and  once  seen,  some  battery 
would  play  upon  it.  Small  parties  emerged,  trying  to  do 
mischief,  but  they  did  little,  and  lost  men. 

The  enemy  were  as  active  as  ever.  Their  working 
parties  on  the  noi-th  side  were  visible,  and  the  residts  of 
their  labours.  They  also  began  to  construct  a  bridge  of 
boats  and  rafts  across  the  harbour.  They  seemed  to  be 
never  satisfied  with  the  defences  of  ihe  Malakoff  Hill, 
but  went  about  strengthening  them  every  day.  At  this 
time  they  began  to  sufier  losses  from  a  new  cause.  Sir 
Houston  Stewart,  from  the  Hannibal,  saw  into  the 
place,  and  observing  when  troops  were  marched  up  to 
relieve  the  garrison  of  the  Malakoff,  Bedan,  and  other 
works,  he  established  a  code  of  signals  visible  in  the 
Allied  camp,  repeated  there,  and  noted  in  the  batteries. 
By  this  ingenious  device  our  gunners  were  able  to  shell 
the  approaches  to  the  Eussian  Hues,  and  to  inflict  on 
tiiem  visible  loss. 

So,  through  the  month  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
August,  these  deadly  labours  were  continued,  and  the 
alHes  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Malakoff  and  the 
Sedans,  and  to  the  ramparts  on  the  western  face.  In  the 
meantime  came  reports  that  the  Eussian  Gtovemment, 
determined  to  strike  one  blow  for  victory,  had  directed 


several  divisions  from  Poland  towards  the  Crimea.  These 
reports  were  tine.  An  effort  was  about  to  be  made  to 
raise  the  siege.  As  no  attack  could  be  made  fr*om  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  it  was  plain  that  the  covering  army 
would  be  assailed  from  the  Heights  of  Mackenzie  and  the 
Valley  of  Chouliou;  wherefore  the  Sardinian  infantry 
from  Tchorgoun  made  several  excursions  into  the  hilly 
region  to  tiie  north-east,  yet  they  found  no  enemy.  The 
Turks  also  entered  the  mountains,  and  the  French 
cavalry  in  the  Baidar  Valley  kept  an  eye  on  all  the 
rugged  passes  leading  into  that  fertile  spot.  They  found 
no  enemies  in  force,  and  they  obtained  from  the  valley 
a  boundless  supply  of  forage.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
August  it  was  observed  that  the  Eussians  were  con- 
structing new  works  on  the  road  from  the  Tchemaya  to 
the  Heights  of  Mackenzie,  at  points  whence  they  could 
fire  into  the  front  and  fianks  of  an  advancing  column. 
Clusters  of  Cossacks  came  down  more  frequently  to  tho 
brow  of  the  hills,  gazed  curiously  into  the  valley,  and 
sometimee  skirmished  with  the  French  outposts.  Small 
parties  of  tiie  same  useful  troops  hung  about  the  French 
cavalry  camps  in  the  Baidar  Valley,  and  one  or  two  were 
caught  by  the  active  Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  From  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  August  the  allies  were  on  the  look- 
out for  an  assault  in  force  upon  the  Tchemaya. 

The  coast  of  the  Crimea,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
Baladava,  turns  abruptly  to  the  south  as  far  as  Cape  Aia. 
Bounding  this  Cape,  the  line  of  cliff  Mis  backward  and 
forms  the  little  Bay  of  Laspi,  and  then,  going  further 
south,  sweeps  sharply  to  the  eastward.  The  southern 
slopes  of  the  range  of  mountains  running  east  and  wear 
from  Laspi  towards  Xertch  form  the  feunous  Crimean 
undercHff,  the  smnmer  retreat  of  the  Eussian  nobles, 
whose  villas  and  palaces  stand  in  the  lovely  valleys  open- 
ing on  the  sea.  The  road  to  this  undercliff  descends 
from  the  plateau  of  Sebastopol  into  the  valley  of  Balac- 
lava, and  going  eastward,  reaches  the  Kreuzen,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tchemaya,  between  Kamara  and  Tchor- 
goun, and  ascending  its  right  bank — ^that  is,  taking  a 
southerly  direction — it  passes  by  Vamoutka  into  tho 
Valley  of  Baidar.  Eunning  in  an  easterly  direction 
thi'ough  this  valley  as  far  as  the  villa^  of  Baidar,  it  there 
turns  again  to  tiie  south,  and  windiag  through  tho 
rugged  gorge  of  the  Pass  of  Phoros,  creeps  along  the  cliff 
side  and  descends  to  the  sea.  The  Tchemaya  rises  in  the 
mountains  to  the  eastward  of  the  valley,  but  it  is  fed  by 
numerous  streams  rising  on  all  sides,  and  its  rapid 
waters,  flowing  in  a  tortuous  course  through  terrible 
ravines  under  the  Atlaous  Dagh,  break  out  from  tho 
moimtains  at  Karlovka,  where  it  receives  the  Kreuzeu 
torrent  coming  from  the  south,  and,  winding  round  tho 
Hasfort  Hill,  makes  its  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  valloy 
to  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol.  Thus  the  allies 
had  the  Woronzoff  Eoad  whereby  to  communicate  with 
the  Valley  of  Baidar,  and  once  in  possession  of  the  gorges 
near  Karlovka,  their  foragers  were  quite  safe  within  its 
luxuriant  and  picturesque  basin ;  for  a  very  few  men 
could  defend  the  Pass  of  Phoros  to  the  eastward.  Tho 
roads  up  the  mountains  to  the  north  were  few,  and  tho 
passes  difficult,  and  so  long  as  they  were  watched  by 
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active  horsemen,  no  force  of  any  strength  could  enter  the 
Talley  unawares.  The  passes  led  to  the  Valley  of  Chou- 
liou,  lying  still  further  northward,  along  which  is  a  road 
from  Batchi  Serai,  debouching  through  the  mountains 
upon  Tchorgoun,  and  by  cross  paths  through  Ai  Todor 
and  OuzQnbach  upon  Alsou,  a  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tchemaya,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Krouzen.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  right  of  the 
allied  army — ^resting  upon  the  Kreuzen  and  fronting  the 
Tchernaya,  having  a  considerable  Turkish  force  over  the 
Kreuzen,  near  Alsou,  supported  by  the  Highland  Brigade 
above  Kamara ;  and,  moreover,  a  good  many  horsemen 
guarding  the  Baidar  Valley — could  not  be  easily  turned. 
The  Bussians  might  move  down  troxa  the  Mackenzie 
heights  and  the  Inkermann  rocks,  and  join  a  force  sent 
down  the  Valley  of  Chouliou,  and  so  attempt  to  carry 
either  the  position  opposite  Karlovka,  or  the  Fedoukine 
heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  but  they  could 
not  penetrate  the  mountains  on  the  eastward,  and 
moving  through  the  Baidar  Valley,  take  the  allies  in 
the  rear. 

These  considerations  influenced  Prince  Gbrtschakoff, 
when,  having  received  large  reinforcements,  he,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  St.  Petersburg — ^for  the  Em- 
peror on  the  Neva,  like  the  Emperor  on  the  Seine, 
interfered  in  the  conduct  of  the  war— proposed  to  assail 
the  allies.  He  was  painftdly  aware  of  the  strength  of 
their  position.  He  knew  the  ground.  It  had  long  been 
visible  to  him  throughout  its  whole  extent.  He  could 
see  the  Sardinian  entrenchments  from  the  heights 
above  Tchorgoun,  and  his  very  batteries  could  almost 
reach  the  French  camps  from  the  heights  of  Inkermann. 
Ho  had  two  batteries,  called  by  the  French  (}ringalet 
and  Bilboquet,  upon  these  heights,  whose  missiles 
amused  the  French  outposts,  and  sometimes  annoyed 
them,  but  seldom  did  any  harm.  Knowing  the  ground 
well,  and  the  strength  of  the  force  holding  it,  he  de- 
signed a  clever  plan  of  attack,  based  on  that  knowledge ; 
but  depending  entirely  for  success  upon  a  surprise, 
followed  by  rapid  movements  urged  on  without  hesita- 
tion. 

The  Sardinian  army  held  the  right  of  the  position. 
They  had  entrenched  the  Hasfort  Hill,  a  bold  eminence 
rising  abruptly  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Kreuzen  and 
the  Tchemaya,  and  over  the  latter  river  they  had  an 
outpost  upon  a  mamelon,  or  high,  bald  hill,  overlooking 
the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Chouliou,  and  a  second  on  a 
rock,  opposite  the  extreme  northern  spur  of  Hasfort. 
On  the  extern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Chouliou  the  ground 
rose  abruptly,  overhung  Karlovka  with  its  round  tower 
and  groves,  and  looked  into  the  rear  of  the  Sardinian 
outpost  on  the  Mamelon.  In  the  bottom,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream,  which,  overflowing,  formed  a  little,  shallow 
lake,  before  it  reached  the  Tchemaya,  stood  Tchorgoun. 
To  the  westward  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hasfort  fell  to  a 
level  with  the  plain,  forming  a  broad  gorge  opening  to  the 
Tchemaya.  On  the  other  side  of  the  gorge  was  the 
eastern  hill  of  the  Fedoukine  heights.  These  heights 
bordered  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as  £&r  as  the  stone 
bridge  which  carried  the  high  road  from  the  north  over 


the  stream  into  the  defile  leading  to  Balaclava.  Below 
the  bridge  the  river  ran  through  a  range  of  meadows 
towards  and  under  the  heights  of  Inkermann,  and  the 
Fedoukine  slopes  trended  backward  to  within  1,500 
yards  of  Mount  Sapoune.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
river  which  covered  their  front.  The  aqueduct  or  canal 
constructed  to  supply  Sebastopol  with  fresh  water, 
having  its  source  near  Karlovka,  was  carried  round  the 
northern  spur  of  Mount  Hasfort,  and  thence  across  the 
gorge  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Fedoukine  heights, 
between  them  and  the  river.  This  canal  was  eight  feet 
broad  and  four  foot  deep,  with  perpendicular  banks. 
Below  the  stone  bridge  the  embankments  supporting  the 
canal  were  high  enough  to  afford  shelter  to  skirmishers. 
The  Fedoukine  heights  consisted  of  three  rounded  hills, 
one  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  deep  defile  leading  to  the 
bridge,  and  two  on  the  westem  side.  The  French  were 
encamped  on  the  crown  of  the  hills.  Their  outposts  on 
the  loft,  or  westem  side,  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchemaya,  and  they  held  an  angular  entrenchment  or 
redan  on  the  right  bank,  to  defend  the  access  to  the 
bridge.  The  valley  in  front  of  the  French  camps, 
looking  north,  was  a  meadowy  plain,  through  which  ran 
the  road  to  the  heights  of  Mackenzie  and  Inkermann. 

The  troops  occupying  this  position  were  seven  batta- 
lions of  Turks,  with  four  guns,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  the  ford  of  Alsou,  and  guard  the  course  of  the 
Tchemaya  thence  to  the  confluenoe  of  the  Kreuzen, 
having  ten  battalions  in  support  near  Kamara,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  affluent.     Next,  the  Sardinians  under 
La  Marmora,  encamped  on  the  Hasfort  Hill,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  divisions  of  Durando  and  Trotti,  and  in 
the  plain  the  cavalry  under  Saviroux.    The  Sardinians 
had  thirty  guns,  and  an  English  battery  of  position,  32- 
pounder  howitzers,  under  Captain  Mowbray.      Then 
came  the  three  French  divisions — ^that  of  Fancheux  was 
on  the  right,  that  of  Herbillon  in  the  centre,  that  of 
Camou  on  the  left.      The  French  cavalry,  Morris's 
division,  w^e  encamped  in  the  plain  on  the  left  of  the 
Sardinians.     The  artillery  park  was  in  rear  of   the 
Fedoukine  heights.     General  Herbillon  commanded  the 
whole.    Five  brigades  held  the  heights,  and  one  occu- 
pied the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Sapoune,  and  thus 
oonnected   the   army   of  observation   with  the   corps 
engaged  in  pushing  the  attacks  against  the  MalaJcoff. 
Including  the  British  cavalry,  3,000  strong,  there  were 
nearly  40,000  men  and  120  guns  in  line  betweeu  Alaou 
and  Mount  Sapoune.    This,  however,  did  not  represent 
the  force  available  for  a  battle,  because  the  Fr^ich  could 
dispose  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
of  two  divisions  of  infiuitry,  and  the  Englisli  could 
have  brought  up  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Balaclava. 

The  information  brought  in  by  our  spies  and  the 
reports  of  deserters  had  led  the  allied  generals  to  look, 
either  for  a  sortie  from  the  town,  or  for  an  attack  on  i^e 
line  of  the  Tchemaya.  On  the  14th  the  troops  in  camp 
were  under  arms  before  daybreak,  but  nothing^  occurred 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  On  the  15th  more  poaitiTO 
news  arrived.      General  d'AllonviUe  from  the  Beidax 
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Valley  notified  by  the  semapliore  that  he  had  troops  in 
front  of  him,  or  rather  that  his  patrols  had  discovered 
bodies  of  the  enemy  moving  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Ohouliou.  Signal  lights  flashed  from  Mackenzie  to 
Inkermann,  and  from  Likermann  to  Sebastopol.  An 
ostentations  gathering  of  troops  in  rear  of  the  Eedan 
and  Malakoff  was  discovered  fiom  the  tops  of  our  men- 
of-war,  and  at  the  same  time  a  suspicious  movement 
of  Bussians  towards  Inkermann.  All  the  commanders 
were  warned,  and  orders  were  issued  to  be  more  than 
usually  vigilant;  General  La  Marmora  directing  his 
brigades  to  get  under  arms  before  daylight  the  next 
morning. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  had,  indeed,  resolved  to  surprise, 
if  he  could,  if  not,  to  force,  the  line  of  the  Tchemaya. 
His  reinforcements  consisted  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th 
divisions  of  infantry.  To  these  he  was  able  to  add  the 
17th,  12th,  6th,  and  11th;  of  these  the  11th,  12th,  and 
17th  had  long  been  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  fought  at 
the  Alma  and  Inkermann;  but  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  were  fresh  troops,  which  had  arrived  recently  from 
Poland  and  Bessarabia.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was 
certain  that  Austria  did  not  mean  to  fight,  the  Czar  put 
in  motion  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
Austrian  frontiers.  Had  all  these  divisions  been  in  full 
strength.  Prince  Gbrtschakoff  could  have  brought  into 
line  78,000  infantry  alone.  But  long  marches  had 
weakened  some  regiments,  and  others  had  suffered  great 
losses  in  the  field  and  the  trenches;  and  instead  of 
78,000,  he  could  only  dispose  of  50,900  infantry.  To 
support  them  he  had  7,200  cavalry,  chiefly  regulars,  and 
262  guns;  in  all  about  60,000  men. 

The  plan  of  the  Eussian  general  was  to  move  the  bulk 
of  his  force,  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  by  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  Mackenzie  Heights  into  lower  ground, 
while  two  divisions  marched  from  Korales  down  the 
Valley  of  Chouliou,  and  joined  the  left  of  the  main  body 
above  Tchorgoun.  The  right  column  he  entrusted  to 
General  Bead.  It  consisted  of  the  7th  and  12th  divisions, 
and  sixty-two  guns.  The  left  was  under  the  orders  of 
Liprandi,  and  was  composed  of  the  5th,  17th,  and  6th, 
and  some  ninety  cannon.  The  lltli  and  4th  were  in 
reserve,  and  remained  so.  General  Liprandi  led  the 
way.  On  quitting  the  defile  he  was  to  move  to  his  left, 
and  before  daylight  drive  the  Sardinian  outposts  from 
the  Mamolon,  occupy  that  hill,  and  also  the  heights 
above  Tchorgoun  and  Karlovka.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  give  the  Russians  a  good  site,  whence  they  might 
cannonade  Mount  Hasfort,  and  cover  an  infantry  attack 
on  that  position.  While  Liprandi  formed  on  the  Sardi- 
nian Mamelon,  Read  was  to  bring  his  two  divisions  into 
lino,  but  out  of  range ;  hold  himself  prepared  to  storm 
tho  Fedoukine  heights,  but  not  to  make  that  attempt 
until  he  got  orders  to  do  so  fi'om  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  Russian  commander  de- 
^gnedf  first,  to  carry  Mount  Hasfort,  by  throwing  his 
left  rapidly  over  tho  river  at  Karlovka  and  below  it,  and 
then,  having  driven  the  Sardinians  into  the  plain,  and 
cut  off  the  French  and  Turks  in  the  Valley  of  Baidar  and 
about  Alsou,  give  the  signal  to  Read  to  attack  the 


Fedoukine  heights  in  front,  while  the  guns  from  Mount 
Hasfort  took  them  in  flank  and  rear.  If  this  were  the 
plan  of  the  Russian  general,  it  failed ;  and  although  ho 
imputes  the  loss  of  victory  to  that  failure,  it  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  for  him  that  General  Read's  impatience 
did  not  allow  of  its  execution. 

All  night  on  the  15th  the  Russian  columns  were 
moving  silently  down  the  steep  road  from  Mackenzie, 
along  the  wooded  valley  of  Chouliou,  spreading  out  over 
the  slopes,  and  pushing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  outposts 
and  patrols  of  the  allies.  Each  man  carried  four  days* 
rations,  and  men  were  appointed  to  bear  portable  plank 
bridges,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  river  and  canal. 
The  cavalry  and  artillery  had  with  them  forage  for  four 
days,  and  there  was  a  good  supply  of  wagons  for  knap- 
sacks and  of  ambulances  for  the  wounded,  with  each 
division.  While  this  formidable  host  was  approaching, 
the  allied  soldiers  were  asleep,  and  only  the  usual  guaids 
were  under  arms,  and  the  usual  patrols  were  moving 
across  tho  firont.  Before  daylight,  however,  the  Sar- 
dinians got  under  arms ;  but  the  French  do  not  appear 
to  have  turned  out  earlier  than  usual.  Long  security 
had  bred  confidence,  and  no  doubt  they  relied  upon 
their  advanced  posts,  and  not  without  reason.  A  thick 
fog  hid  everything  in  the  valley,  and  hung  heavily  over 
the  low  meadows  on  both  sides  of  the  Tchemaya.  Under 
cover  of  this.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  got  his  troops  into 
the  positions  he  had  designed  them  to  occupy.  Read 
had  deployed  out  of  cannon  shot  opposite  the  stone 
bridge,  called  the  Bridge  of  Traktir,  or  Bridge  of  the 
Inn.  Liprandi  had  crowned  the  heights  above  Tchor- 
goun and  Karlovka,  and  had  placed  cannon  in  battery, 
60  as  to  sweep  the  rear  of  the  Sardinian  outpost  on  the 
entrenched  Mamelon.  Three  heavy  columns,  supported 
by  artillery,  were  silently  moving  upon  the  front  of  the 
Italians ;  but  as  yet,  except  in  the  Sardinian  camp,  not 
a  soldier  of  the  allies,  save  the  sentries,  was  stirring. 

But  these  sentries  were  on  the  alert.  There  was  a 
splutter  of  musketry  in  front  of  the  bridge — a  French 
patrol  had  stumbled  in  the  fog  upon  the  skirmishers  of 
Read !  Then  a  few  reports  near  the  Sardinian  outpost, 
followed  by  a  quick  fire  of  musketry.  General  La  Mar- 
mora, with  ready  promptitude,  sent  a  support  across  the 
Tchemaya  to  aid  the  riflemen  on  the  Mamelon  in 
delaying  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  while  he  made  his 
final  preparations.  Liprandi  had,  while  it  was  still 
dark,  brought  up  such  a  heavy  force,  that  although  the 
Sardinians  stood  their  ground  with  great  gallantry,  they 
were  so  pressed  on  all  sides  as  to  be  forced  out  of  tlieir 
entrenchments,  and  were  retiiing  down  the  hill  as  the 
support  came  up.  The  whole  then  gave  ground  before 
the  enemy,  and  fell  back  upon  tho  rocky  elevation  in 
front  of  the  left  of  the  Sardinian  line,  whence  they  were 
not  expelled. 

In  the  meantime  the  guns  of  Liprandi  and  Read  wore 
both  in  action ;  and  the  whole  line  of  the  aUies  began  to 
seize  their  arms  and  form.  Morris's  Chasseurs  d*  Afrique, 
2,400  strong,  formed  between  the  left  of  the  Sardinians 
and  the  right  of  the  French,  one  regiment  being  at  tho 
head  of  the  defile  leading  to  the  bridge.     Savoiroux's 
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Sardinian  cayaliy,  300  men,  came  up  on  their  right;  and 
General  Scarlett,  turning  out  the  British  cavalry,  a 
splendid  force,  3,000  strong,  moved  them  across  the 
plain,  and  drew  up  in  rear  of  the  French  and  Italian 
squadrons.  The  Turkish  and  Sardinian  guns  "were 
answering  the  fire  of  liprandi's  artillery ;  and  two 
French  batteries  were  ready  to  engage  Bead.  So  thick 
was  the  fog  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  still  invisible, 
and  pending  the  development  of  their  attack.  Generals 
La  Marmora  and  Herbillon  simply  reinforced  their  out- 
posts. Prince  Gbrtschakoff  has  stated  that  about  this 
time  he  had  ridden  on  to  the  Sardinian  MameloB  to 
survey  the  ground,  and  proceed  with  the  execution  of 
his  original  plan.  While  he  was  meditating  and  trying 
to  pierce  through  the  fog,  he  heard  a  violent  fire  of 
musketry  on  his  right.  General  Bead,  without  orders, 
as  his  superior  officer  avers,  had  begun  the  attack,  and 
frustrated  the  whole  scheme.  From  this  moment  the 
battle  of  the  Tchemaya  was  a  battle  mainly  between  the 
French  and  Eussians  ;  the  former,  however,  being 
assisted  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  British  and  Sardinian 
guns. 

The  Eussian  cannonade  had  thoroughly  roused  the 
French,  but  uncei*tain  from  what  quai-ter  the  real 
attack  of  the  enemy  would  come,  the  brigades  were 
kept  drawn  up  near  their  camp3,  ready  to  move  in  any 
direction.  The  soldiers  in  the  bridge-head  and  the  out- 
posts on  the  river  had  been  supported  by  battalions 
detached  for  that  purpose;  and  for  half  an  hour  the 
French  had  remained  expectant,  and  shrouded,  like  the 
enemy,  in  clouds  of  mist  and  smoke.  Suddenly  dark 
masses  were  seen  dimly  through  the  mist  moving  down 
on  the  Tchemaya.  They  came  on  with  great  resolution, 
and  very  fast.  At  one  and  the  same  moment  a  column 
from  the  12th  Division  assailed  the  bridge,  and  another 
from  the  7th  attacked  tiie  French  left.  The  onset  was 
so  impetuous  that  the  French  outposts  were  at  once 
thrust  away  from  the  river  all  along  the  line,  and  forced 
over  the  aqueduct.  The  troops  in  the  bridge-head, 
indeed,  kept  their  post  with  constancy,  but  when  they 
saw  the  enemy  over  the  river  above  and  below,  when 
they  beheld  their  supports  giving  way  before  the  im- 
petuous charges  of  the  increasing  enemy,  they  too 
yielded,  and  the  Eussians,  dashing  over  the  earthwork, 
pressed  after  them  as  they  fled  to  the  shelter  of  the 
aqueduct.  The  advance  of  the  7th  Division  had  been 
equally  successful.  Issuing  from  the  fog,  boldly  passing 
the  river,  closing  in  from  all  sides  on  the  French,  the 
latter,  outnumbered,  were  compelled  to  retire  with  aU 
speed  up  the  slopes  of  the  Fedoukine  hills.  Thus  along 
the  whole  line  the  enemy  had  swept  everything  before 
him,  had  carried  the  bridge,  and  had  crossed  the  two 
gi*eat  obstacles,  tiie  river  and  the  aqueduct.  His  guns 
on  the  high  ground  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  columns 
moving  in  the  valley,  and  the  Eussian  commander  might 
well,  for  one  brief  moment,  believe  that  he  was  about  to 
win.  They  had  not  succeeded  so  far  without  suffering 
considerable  losses.  The  French  ti-oops  had  fought  well, 
and  had  been  well  fought  by  their  officers,  and  the  bat- 
talions obliged  to  give  way  had  been  effectively  covered 


in  their  retreat  by  the  supports.    Now  the  tide  of  com- 
bat was  going  to  change. 

In  crossing  the  aqueduct  the  Eussians  had  lost  their 
regular   formation,   and   they  had   to   recover   it  as 
well  as  thejr  could  under  a  heavy  fire.     Thus  their 
charge  was  stopped  at  the  moment  when  victory  de- 
pended upon  its  continuance ;  and  while  the  troops  in 
their  front  kept  them  in  play,  the  French  generals  were 
executing   movements    intended    to    effect   a   bloody 
counterstroke.     The  column  of  the  7th  Division  fell 
first  under  this  calamity.    They  had  crossed  the  river 
and    aqueduct    with   comparatively   little    opposition^ 
apparently  only  that  of  the  outposts  and  the  supports. 
They   were    advancing   up    the    hill,    when    General 
Wimpfen,    who    commanded    a    brigade    of    General 
Camou's  division,  sent  the  3rd  Zouaves  to  check  them. 
This  brought  the  Eussians  to  a  stand.     The  heavy 
column,  growing  vaster  as  the  men  scrambling  over  the 
aqueduct  came  up,  gave  and  received  a  telling  fire,  but 
did   not   advance.     All   this   time,  by  the  orders  of 
Wimpfen,  a  battalion  of  the  82nd  Eegiment  was  rapidly 
coming  down  the  hill  to  the  aid  of  the  Zouaves.    Ajb 
soon  as  the  82nd  appeared,  the  French  attacked  with 
the  bayonet.  The  Zouaves  went  headlong  into  the  right, 
the  82nd  into  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.    The  outward 
ranks  were  lifted  off  their  feet  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  and  the  column  loosening  at  the  rear,  turned  and 
hurried,  in  dreadful  confusion,  back  over  the  aqueduct. 
A  battery  of  artillery  on  the  left  of  the  line  of  attack 
poured  grape  into  the  flying  mass,  and  augmented  the 
slaughter.    Soon  the  track  of  the  charge  was  marked 
by  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  aqueduct  and 
its  banks  were  covered  with  mangled  forms  of  wliat  were 
men.    The  French  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the 
aqueduct  in  pursuit,  and  the   Eussians   rallying,  and 
being  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  several 
batteries,  reformed  and  began  a  duel  of  musketry  with 
the  French,  who  lined  the  banks  of  the  aqueduct. 

So  far  the  attack  on  the  left  had  been  repelled,  but 
the  beaten  troops  were  still  at  hand  to  take  advantage  of 
any  success  which  might  fall  to  the  share  of  their  com- 
rades, who  had  carried  the  bridge  and  were  assailing  the 
centre  and  right. 

The  Eussians  had  poured  over  in  three    irr^:u]Ar 
columns.    Those  who  crossed  by  the  bridge  formed  the 
centre ;   what  may  be  called  the  wings  had  forded  the 
river  and  the  aqueduct.     Each  column   -was   bravdy 
encountered  and  overthrown.     When  General  "Wimpfen 
saw  that  his  Zouaves  and  one  battalion  of  th.e  82nd  "were 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Eussian  extreme  riglit,  he  sent 
the  whole  of  the  50th,  with  the  remainder  of  the  82nd, 
as  a  reseiTe,  to  fall  upon  the  central  Eussian  columns. 
Thus,  while  the  battalions  of  Herbillon's  division  assailed 
the  centre,  the  50th,  moving  obliquely  down  the  lull, 
came  upon  the  flank  of  the  Eussian  columji  which  had 
passed  the  aqueduct  on  the  Eussian  right  of  the  bridge. 
Exposed  to  such  an  assault,  the  Eussians  ^were  unable  to 
stand,  and,  after  a  brief  musketry  fight,  ibey  turned  and 
sought  shelter  beyond  the  aqueduct  and  tbe  Tchemaya. 
At  the  same  time,  General  de  Failly,  in  the  centra,  had 
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cliarged,  and  the  edPect  of  the  combined  movement  was 
to  sweep  the  enemy  over  the  riyer.  The  mass  of  the 
Prench  were  kept  behind  the  aqueduct;  but  Colonel 
Daxmer,  with  portions  of  the  97th  and  ^oth,  was  sent 
oyer  to  re-occupy  the  bridge-head.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  road  to  Balaclaya  the  Bussian  column  had  proyed 
too  strong  for  the  19th  Chasseurs ;  and  after  driying 
them  up  the  eastern  hillock,  had,  regardless  of  the  tear- 
ing flank  fire  of  the  Sardinian  artillery  oA  Mount  Has- 
fort,  sought  to  deploy  and  storm  the  height.  They  were 
just  moying  up  when  the  2nd  Zouayes  came  oyer  the 


divisions  of  L^yaiUant  and  Dulac,  under  Pelisaier  in 
person,  were  descending  to  the  scene  of  action.  Oeneral 
HerbiUon  had  called  down  Sercier's  brigade.  Sefer 
Pasha  was  moving  from  Kamara  with  a  brigade  of  Turks. 
Trotti's  division,  the  left  of  the  Sardinian  line,  had  ap-  ^ 
preached  tiie  opening  between  Mount  Hasfort  and  the 
Fedoukine  heights.  The  French  were  moying  five 
batteries  up  to  the  front.  The  cavalry  of  the  three 
armies  were  blazing  on  the  morning  sunshine  on  tho 
plain,  and  waiting  eagerly  and  hopefully  for  the  cheer- 
ing bugle  sound  which  precedes  tiio  charge.     The  fog 
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crest.  The  Bussians  began  to  fire,  but  the  Zouaves 
continued  to  march  forward,  and  then,  with  loud  shouts 
and  levelled  bayonets,  they  wont  down  the  hill  at  a 
charging  pace,  and  literally  lifting  tiie  Bussians  off  their 
legs,  drove  them  pell-mell  over  the  aqueduct. 

'J^e  battle  had  endured  two  hours.  The  French  had 
been  partially  surprised;  nevertheless,  assailed  with 
nnusual  fury,  they  had  established  their  superiority 
along  the  whole  line.  Their  front  was  now  upon  the 
aqueduct,  their  supports  on  the  hills  in  rear,  and  their 
outposts  were  again  on  the  bridge-head.  From  the 
heights  before  Sebastopol  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the 
183.— Nkw  Ss&os. 


had  lifted,  tho  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  only  the 
smoke  of  battle  obscured  a  view  of  the  field,  for  now 
above  a  himdred  guns  were  in  action  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  had  heard  the  beginning  of  tho 
attack  upon  the  French  left.  He  was,  he  says,  asto- 
nished. General  Bead  had  frustrated  his  design  of  first 
driving  the  Sardinians  from  their  entrenchments,  and 
taking  himself  a  solid  grasp  of  Mount  Hasfort.  To  effect 
this  object  he  had  in  hand  four  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
he  was  preparing  to  hurl  his  bolt  when  the  uproar  of 
Bead's  untimely  onset  broke  upon  his  ear. .  At  once  he 
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gocfpended  Hie  movement  of  tkese  diTisions,  and  olianged 
ih»  whole  tide  of  his  battle.  He  felt  that  he  muat  sup- 
port the  troops  of  Read,  for  he  could  not  be  sure  that  the 
allies  would  not  assume  the  oflTensive,  and,  by  good  luck, 
they  might  interpose  between  him  and  the  Mackenzie 
heights,  and  throw  the  bulk  of  his  army  upon  the  hills 
and  narrow  valleys  towards  Aitodor  and  CJhouliou. 
"Wherefore  he  directed  the  cavalry  to  move  up,  and, 
should  the  infantry  be  repulsed,  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  charge  or  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  7th  and  12th 
Divisions,  and  enable  them  to  rally.  At  the  same  time 
he  directed  the  5th  Division  to  move  by  its  right  into 
the  plain  and  assail  the  French  at  and  above  the  bridge. 
The  17th  Division  was  ordered  to  descend  the  Sardinian 
Mamelon  and  cross  the  river,  and  strive  to  penetrate 
through  the  open  space  botween  Mount  Haalort  and  the 
most  eastern  elopes  of  the  Fedoukine  heights.  The  6th 
Division  moved  up  to  guard  the  gtound  opposite  the 
Sardinians  above  Karlovka  and  Tdhofgoust*  and  the  4th 
Division  remained  in  the  rear  up  Ike  valley  of  OhouHou 
as  a  reserve. 

The  early  movements  of  the  oth  and  17th  were 
not  visible  to  the  allies.  The  great  dark  colxmms 
wound  along  concealed  under  the  double  curtain  of  a 
thick  fog  and  the  folds  of  the  hills.  But  the  distance 
they  both  had  to  march  was  considerable.  Before  they 
reached  the  river  the  fog  rolled  up,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  seen  to  sparkle  on  the  points  of  the  bayonets ;  and, 
what  was  more,  the  attacks  of  the  1^  and  12  th  had 
fiuled.  These  two  divisions  were  asflraablii^  and  falling 
into  line  once  more  behind  their  horaemea  and  eaanon, 
when  the  5th  and  17th  began  to  eaom  ^e  river,  and  try 
their  mettle  against  the  French. 

The  5th  came  first.  This  ftae  division  had  SEiarehed 
from  Poland,  and  was  about  to  Ji^ht  its  fij^st  ba^be  with 
the  French.  The  Bussians  a^anoed  in  three  cohunns ; 
one  arrived  at  the  bridge,  the  otheiB  moved  to  the  left 
and  right.  The  onset  waa  avpauHaneous ;  not  so  iOtie 
repulse.  The  column  wladi^  orotsed  above  the  bri^re 
suffered  so  severely  frow  tt^e  2nd  Zouaves  lyiftg 
along  the  banks  of  the  aqueduct,  and  from  the 
French  and  Sardinian  guns  smiting  them  in  front  and 
flank,  that  they  were  speedily  forced  to  re-cross  the 
river. 

The  centre  and  right  column  fared  better.  They 
drove  the  French  from  the  aqueduct,  and  forced  them, 
after  a  bitter  combat,  to  yield  the  bridge,  and  pressed 
them  back  up  the  slope  of  the  hills.  The  conflict  was 
very  hot,  for  the  Bussians  were  stubborn.  But  General 
Herbillon,  seeing  the  progress  made  by  the  enemy,  threw 
the  whole  of  Sender's  brigade,  except  one  battalion, 
into  the  fight ;  thus  furnishing  a  strong  support  at  a 
critical  moment. 

Colonel  Danuer,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
bridge,  was  the  first  to  turn  the  tide.  He  brought 
his  troops  down  at  the  charge.  In  an  instant,  with 
that  promptitude  so  characteristic  of  their  impulsive 
mode  of  fighting,  the  regiments  on  his  right  and  left 
imitated  the  movement,  and  the  whole  line  hurtled  upon 
the  frt)nt  and  flanks  of  the  Bussian  columns,  giving  them 


so  rude  a  shock  that  they  reeled  down  the  hUl-side,  and 
tumbled  by  scores  into  the  canal.  All  this  time  the 
artillery,  now  in  great  force,  was  rending  iho  rear  of 
the  columns,  crowded  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  splitting  them  up  with  shell,  roundshot, 
and  grape.  Increasing  in  ardour  as  they  went,  the 
French  fell  furiously  on  the  broken  enemy,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  97th  and  95th  once  more  stood  behind  the 
ramparts  of  the  bridge-head.  The  Bussian  infantry 
were  now  over  the  river,  and  hastily  seeking  the 
shelter  of  thdr  guns  and  cavalry  on  the  higher  ground 
beyond. 

But  the  enemy  would  not  yet  own  himself  beaten. 
The  17th  Division  had  arrived  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tchemaya.     It  was  formed  of  regiments  which  had  met 
the  allies  at  the  Alma  and  Inkermann.    Undismayed  by 
defeat,  determined  to  risk  another  throw  of  the  dice, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  ordered  a  brigade,  composed  of  three 
regiments — that  is,  twelve  battalions — supported  by  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  to  cross  the  river,  and  push  in  be- 
tween the  French  and  Sardinians.     The  march  of  these 
troops  had  been  seen  by  the  allies.  General  Herbillon  had 
reinforced  the  right  by  three  regiments  of  Cler*s  brigade 
and  part  of  Sencier*s  brigade,  and  General  la  Marmora 
had  directed  Mollard's  brigade  of  Trotti's  division  to 
descend  from  Moimt  Hasfort,  and  crossing  the  valley 
support  the  French  right.     The  support,  as  it  happened, 
was  not  needed,  but  it  would  have  been  most  timely  and 
effectual  had  the  French  been  overmatched.    As  it  was, 
tkke  Bnwaans  crossed  the  river  and  the  aqueduct,  push- 
ing ti»e  f  rench  before  them,  and  partly  turning  their 
right.    Thffy  moved  with  striking  resolution,  for  their 
ooluxami  w^re  struck  by  the  fire  of  a  powerful  artillery  in 
flank.     A  French  battery,  disregarding  the  shot  and 
shell  po«red  upon  it  by  the  Bussian  guns  on  the  opposite 
hills,  deleted  all  its  might  to  the  injury  of  the  enemy's 
infantry.    Theae  were  now  smitten  on  aU  sides  except 
their  right.    For  when  they  saw  the  deep  masses  of 
cavalry  facing  the  gorge  into  which  they  had  entered, 
and  when  they  felt  the  Sardinians  on  the  left  of  their 
line  of  advance,  they  turned  to  the  right  and  made  a 
desperate  attemjpt  to  crown  the  hillock.  The  first  column 
whidbt  reached  the  crest  was  immediately  assailed  in 
flaak  by  a  French  regiment  of  Cler's  brigade,  and  driven 
helplessly  into  and  over  the  aqueduct.     But  the  other 
deep  columns  now  filling  the  whole  space  between  the 
aqueduct  and  the  river  still  came  on  with  imfaltering 
resolution,  and  flung  themselves  into  a  focus  of  fire.  But 
they  could  make  no  way.    The  guns  and  musketry  were 
too  much  for  them.     In  vain  their  officers  ran  out  and 
waved  their  swords  and  showed  the  way.     In  vain  the        j 
columns  tried  to  get  along.  Presently  they  fell  into  con- 
fusion ;    then  turned  and  hurried  back  over  the  river,         ' 
pursued  by  volleys  of  musketry  and  flights  of  grape  and 
roundshot. 

The  Bussians  brought  up  into  line  a  number  of  bat- 
teries to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  and  their 
splendid-looking  cavalry  drew  up  in  glittering  lines  Oiut 
of  range  to  protect  the  guns.  But  the  heavy  English 
pieces  in  the   Sardinian   earthworks,  opening   on   the 
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enemy's  artillery,  soon  made  them  moye  farther  away. 
It  was  about  eight  o'clock.    The  battle  was  won. 

General  P^lissier  had  arriyed  soon  after  seyen,  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  the  17th  Diyision.  At  one 
moment  he  seemed  disposed  to  use  part  of  the  immense 
force  of  cayalry  at  his  disposal,  but  he  refrained.  The 
French  in£uitry  moyed  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  Sardimans  did  the  like,  some  of  their  riflemen 
crossing  it. 

General  P^lissier  now  showed  a  mass  of  fresh 
troops,  the  greater  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
the  two  divisions  of  Dolac  and  Leyaillant ;  so  that  the 
Fedoukine  Heights  were  crowded  with  troops.  In  the 
meantime  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  raUied  his  men  and 
had  formed  a  new  line  of  battle,  well  out  of  range.  He 
had  massed  the  greater  part  of  his  cayalry  on  the  right, 
covering  the  7th  and  12th  Divisions  of  in&utry;  in  the 
centre  were  the  5th  and  17th,  with  batteries  massed  in 
front;  and  on  the  left  the  6th  Division  of  infantry,  haying 
in  its  front  a  brigade  of  Dragoons  in  columns  of  squad- 
rons. General  la  Marmora,  with  praiseworthy  prompti- 
tude, at  once  re-occupied  the  Mamelon  over  the  river 
abandoned  by  his  troops  early  in  the  morning.  Cialdini 
crossed  the  river  at  Karloyka,  and  took  up  a  position 
above  Tchorgoun,  and  three  battalions  of  Turks  marched 
down  into  the  valley  as  a  support.  The  Russian  infantry 
were  now  retiring  up  the  road  to  the  Mackenzie  Heights, 
or  filing  away  to  the  north-east  by  the  valley  of  Ohouliou. 
Seeing  this.  General  la  Marmora,  taking  four  squadrons, 
crossed  the  Tchemaya,  and,  moving  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  went  up  the  hills  as  fetr  as  one  of  the  old 
redoubts  constructed  by  the  enemy  in  the  winter  of  1854. 
Thence,  a  short  distance  before  him,  he  saw  a  fin^  array 
of  reg^ular  cavalry,  fifty  squadrons,  supported  by  horse 
artillery.  These  horsemen  did  not  fall  back  until  the 
whole  of  the  infiEuitry  and  g^uns  had  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  the  actual  fighting  was  over,  the  French 
moved  out  to  collect  the  wounded.  The  field  presented 
the  most  horrible  spectacle,  because  the  men  were  killed 
and  mangled  chiefly  by  round  shot,  shell,  and  grape, 
which  tear  poor  frail  human  beings  in  pieces ;  whereas 
the  bullet  and  bayonet  kill  and  wound  without  leaving 
such  bloody  traces.  All  along  the  embankment  ot  the 
aqueduct  and  near  the  river,  and  in  the  meadows  oyer 
which  the  square  columns  of  the  enemy  had  moved  up  to 
the  attack,  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  thickly  on  the 


The  French  began  to  collect  both  their  friends  and 
foes,  and  to  place  them  near  the  road,  so  that  the 
ambulances  might  bear  them  away  to  the  hospital.  The 
SnssiEuis  on  the  heights  saw  this.  They  knew  that  their 
comrades  were  being  succoured.  Nevertheless,  they 
suddenly  opened  fire  with  shell,  firing  repeated  volleys 
rig^ht  into  the  groups,  scattering  the  French,  and  killing 
them  and  their  own  woimded.  It  was  a  most  barbarous 
act.  Not  content  with  this,  after  a  slight  cessation,  they 
re-opened  fire  with  round  shot.  General  P^lissier  very 
properiy  complained  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  could 
only  excuse  the  conduct  of  his  gunners  by  alleging  that 
they  had  been  fired  at  by  Erenoh  xiflemen:    a  good 


reason  for  shelling  the  riflemen,  but  not  for  sheU^ng  the 
wounded.  For  two  days  the  bodies  of  the  dead  on  the 
ground  beyond  the  French  lines  lay  unburied.  General 
P^lissier  had  offered  to  permit  their  burial  by  the  enemy, 
but  the  Russians  did  not  avail  themselves  of  thepemus- 
sion  until  the  18th. 

In  this  action  the  aUies  lost  1,747  men  killed  and 
wounded,  of  whom  only  196  were  killed.  The  Sardinians 
lost  one  general  officer,  the  Count  Montevecchio.  But 
the  Russian  loss  was  awful.  The  French  buried  upwards 
of  2,000  bodies;  the  Russians  more  than  1,000.  There 
were  2,250  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  some 
wounded,  some  whole.  General  Bead  and  two  other 
generals  of  his  corps  were  among  the  dead ;  and  among 
the  wounded  were  eight  generals  and  ten  colonels.  The 
Russian  loss  altogether  could  not  have  been  less  than 
15,000  men. 

The  battle  of  the  Tchemaya  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
striking  action ;  but  it  did  not  enhance  the  reputation  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  as  a  general.  Allowing  that  Gteneral 
Read  marred  his  plan  by  abruptly  attacking  the  French 
left,  and  thus  preventing  a  combined  onset  at  dawn,  it 
is  plain  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  was  quite  xmable  to 
devise  a  new  scheme  or  to  repair  the  hole  made  in  the  old 
one.  The  attacks  which  he  ordered,  those  of  the  5th  and 
17th,  were  given  one  after  the  other,  and  deprived  of 
unity,  they  were  deprived  of  everything  but  the  mere 
stubborn  valour  of  the  troops.  It  is  not  good  general- 
ship to  throw  in  column  after  column  to  be  beaten  in 
detail,  and  pounded  to  pieces  in  the  advance  and  retreat 
by  a  heavy  artillery.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Russians  did.  The  bearing  of  the  troops  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  magnificent ;  the  conduct  of  the  general 
suggests  only  despair  or  a  superior  order  from  St 
Petersburg  as  the  motive.  Throughout  the  day  Prince 
Gortschakoff  kept  two  entire  divisions  out  of  range  and 
out  of  the  action.  Why  ?  Because  he  knew  what  im- 
mense reserves  were  in  the  hands  of  General  P^lissier, 
and  what  efficient  aid  the  British  could  have  lent  to 
General  la  Marmora.  It  is  quite  i>ossible  that  had  the 
Russians  carried  Mount  Hasfort,  he  would  have  been  even 
more  disastrously  defeated;  for  his  right  wing  would 
have  been  crushed  by  the  French,  and  his  whole  army, 
cut  off  from  the  Mackenzie  Road,  would  probably  have 
been  driven  into  the  mountains  in  disorder.  The  French 
and  Sardinian  troops  were  very  well  handled.  The 
reserves  were  advanced  without  hurry  and  used  at  the 
right  moment.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
crushing  flank  fire  from  the  British  and  Sardinian  guns 
helped  to  prepai*e  the  enemy  for  defeat,  and  tripled  his 
loss.  Some  think  that  the  allied  cavalry,  so  fine  and 
strong,  should  hr^ve  been  sent  across  the  Tchemaya,  es- 
pecially towards  noon,  when  the  Russian  infantry  were 
climbing  the  heights,  and  the  cavalry  were  alone  with  a 
few  guns.  General  P^lLssier  did  not  think  so ;  and  no 
one  but  a  sharp-eyed  cavalry  officer,  who  saw  the  field 
and  the  chances  it  offered,  can  tell  whether  he  was  right 
or  wrong  in  his  opinion.  As  it  was,  the  enemy  was  very 
severely  punished.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Toher- 
naya  sealed  the  fate  of  Sebastopol 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

^regrcas  of  tkd  Siege— Its  diaraotei^Raadu  fire  retardj  and  ihei  stops 
the  French— EDglUh  bombard  the  place  to  cover  tbe  Fraach  Workiug 
Parties— Explode  a  Riuslan  Magazine -Tbe  French  on  the  left  open 
fire — Splendid    Sunset  Scene— Movements    and  Precantloni   on  tbe 
Tchemaya— Immense  Expenditure  of  AmmnntUon — Combats  before 
the  Malakoff— The  French  Victoriou!"— Explotto*  of  16,000  pounds  of 
Powder  in  tbe  Hamelou— The  erials  at  hand. 
The  battle  of  the  Tchemaya  did  not  interrapt  the  pro- 
gress of  the   siege.     Tho  Russians  only  succeedod  in 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  bulk  of  the  covering  army, 
for  although  the  Prench  showed  a  strong  line  of  troops 
on  the  old  Inkermann  ground,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  look* 
out  upon  their  own  left,  this  did  not  hinder  the  working 
parties  in  the  advanced  works  from  continuing  their 
labours. 

It  should  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  had 
fully  recognised  the  fact  that  the  Malakoff  was  the  key 
of  Sebastopol,  that  their  main  efforts  were  directed  to- 
iTards  it,  and  that   all  the  other  attacks  had  become 
subordinate  to  this  one.     In  short  the  attack  on  the 
Malakoff  had  become  what  is  termed  '*  regular."    In  a 
regular  siege,  having  invested  the  foriaress,  you  select  a 
"front,"  open  fire,  and  when  the  defender*s  guns  are 
silenced  in  the  front  assailed,  you  sap  up  to  the  ditch, 
breach  the  wall,  blow  in  the  outer  bank  of  the  ditch,  and, 
if  the  garrison  will  not  surrender,  you  storm.  This  mode 
of  attack  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  peifectly  just  in 
ordinary  cases,  that  the  defenders  have  a  limited  supply 
of  guns  and  gunners,  and  that  the  assailants,  by  bring- 
ing an  overwhelming  fire  to  bear  in  one  spot,  can  esta- 
blish a  superiority,  and  irresistibly  work  their  way  into 
the  place  in  a   given  time.     But  Sebastopol  was  not 
invested.  The  supply  of  guns  in  the  place  was  practically 
tmlimited.    As  much  ammunition  as  the  enemy  could 
find  transport  for  could  be  and  was  carried  into  the 
town.     As  many  men  as  the  Czar  coiQd  march  to  this 
extreme  point  of  his  empire  were  poured  into  his  lines. 
Immense  quantities  of  timber,  very  useful  in  earthwork 
fortifications,  were    attainable  with  comparative  ease. 
Thus  the  enemy  had  all  things  that  are  usually  wanting 
in  a  besieged  fortress — men,  guns,  supplies,  ammuni- 
tion, timber — ^without  stint.    Moreover,  the  defences  of 
Sebastopol    so    supported  each  other  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  silence  the  guns  at  one  point,  for  not  only 
coidd  the  guns  there  be  renewed,  but  those  in  other 
batteries  enfiladed  the  approaches  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  work  almost  impossible.     Thus  the  Flagstaff 
Battorios  smote  in  flank  the  approaches  of  the  English 
loft  attack ;  the  Barrack  Batteries  supported  the  Redan, 
the  Redan  supported  the  Malakoff,  this  work  was  aided 
by  the  Little  Redan,   and  the  guns  on  the  north  side 
toraionted  the  French  on  tho  ridgo  above  the  Careening 
Bay.     Hence,  although,  the  progress  of  the  sap  went  on 
against  the  Malakoff  and  tho  Little  Rodan  alone,  the 
whole  firo  of  the  allies  could  not  bo  concentrated  on  those 
works,  because  thoy  had  to  reply  to  the  other  batteries 
used  so  vigorously  by  tho  enemy.     These  conditions  of 
the  siege  had  been  long  ostabhshed  ;  the  new  feature  in 
it  was  tho  determined  attack  upon  the  Malakoff,  to  which 
ihe  other  attacks  were  iqade  subordinate 


The  moment  the  French  began  to  descend  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mamelon,  and  push  up  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Malakoff,  they  became  sensible  of  the  arduous  nature 
of  the  undertaking.  Their  l^enches  had  to  be  designed 
with  the  utmost  eare,  their  connecting  parallels  to  be 
constructed  with  rapidity  and  solidity  in  the  face  of  a 
destructive  fire.  About  the  period  of  the  battle  of  the 
Tchomaya,  they  were  losing  a  hundred  men  in  a  night 
in  the  trenches.  Batteries,  low  down  in  the  Russian 
works  and  unseen  by  the  alUes,  fiung  shells  into  the 
trenches  and  batteries  with  fatal  accuracy.  Nev^rthelees, 
the  French  steadily  gained  ground.  Thoy  had  descended 
one  slope,  they  were  ascending  the  other.  But  when 
they  had  reached  within  a  hundi-ed  yards  of  tho  ditch  of 
the  Malakoff,  they  could  go  no  further.  The  work  of  the 
night  was  dosis'oyed  by  the  enemy  the  next  day.  In  vain 
the  sharpshooters  in  their  pits  and  in  the  most  advanced 
cover  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  embrasures  of  the 
Malakoff.  The  enemy's  guns  were  so  numerous  and  so 
well-placed  that  there  seemed  to  be  always  some  capable 
of  firing,  and  with  the  dawn  came  the  destruction  of  the 
labours  of  the  night. 

Under  these  circumstances,  General  Simpson  agreed 
to  open  on  the  17th  the  heaviest  possible  fire  upon  the 
Malakoff;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  batteries  of  the 
French  on  the  left  should  bombard  tho  town  front  to 
prevent  the  Russians  on  that  side  from  overwhelming 
our  left  attack.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th,  the  English 
opened  fire ;  but  the  French,  for  some  reason,  did  not 
support  them,  and  the  Russians  in  the  town  batteries 
did  us  considerable  damage  and  killed  two  good  officers. 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  Britifidi  from  accomplishing 
their  tDbject.  They  maintained  so  crushing  a  fire  on  tho 
Malakoff  that  the  Russian  artillerymen  were  soon 
obliged  to  quit  their  pieces,  and  only  fire  a  ^un  now 
and  then.  At  six  in  the  evening  a  magazine  blew  up  in 
a  work  between  the  Redan  and  the  MalakoffL  There  were 
lying  in  this  battery  a  number  of  shells.  All  these 
suddenly  exploded,  and  so  great  was  the  fright  of  the 
enemy's  troops  that  they  were  seen  to  leap  outside  their 
parapets  to  avoid  the  shower  of  iron  fragments.  Thifi 
battery  was  ruined.  All  night  the  mortars  of  the  allies 
fired  heavily  into  tho  Malakoff  and  Redan,  to  hinder  the 
enemy  from  repairing  damages ;  and  all  night  the  French 
worked  lustily  at  their  trenches,  doing  more  in  twenty- 
four  hours  than  they  had  done  in  a  fortnight.  The 
bombardment  continued  on  the  18th.  On  the  night  of 
that  day  signal  was  made  that  masses  of  Russians  were 
in  the  Redan.  Thereupon  the  mortars  were  directed  upon 
this  work,  and  the  heavy  shells  they  flung  must  have 
destroyed  many  men.  There  was  a  considerable  exchange 
of  musketry  fire  between  the  advanced  trenches  and  the 
place,  but  the  enemy  did  not  venture  out.  Tho  severity 
of  this  short  bombardment  may  be  estimated  froaa  the 
fact  that  from  the  British  batteries  alone  11,243  10-inch 
and  13 -inch  shells  were  poured  into  the  plaoo  within 
eight  and  forty  hours;  that  is,  on  an  average,  nearly  four 
shells  every  minute  I 

The  French  on  the  left,  who  had  been  almost  silent, 
now  found  that,  in  order  to  complete  their  approaches  to 
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a  certain  point,  they  also  mnst  open  a  general  fire.  This 
they  did  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  taking  the  enemy 
somewhat  by  surprise.  While  under  cover  of  this  fire 
they  pushed  forward  their  sap.  "On  both  ndes,''  writes 
Colonel  BLamley,  **  the  firing  was  extremely  violent  till 
dark.  I  was  in  the  third  parallel  of  our  left  attack  at  the 
time,  and  never  beheld  a  more  ^lendid  spectacle  than  the 
setting  of  the  sun  behind  the  Bastion  du  Mit  [Flagstaff 
Battery.]  Purple  masses  lay  on  the  horizon,  becoming 
luminous  as  the  sun  passed  behind  them,  till  the  whole 
western  sky  was  in  a  softened  glow  of  orange,  with  red 
and  crimson  of  every  gradation  in  the  cloudy  glories 
around  and  above  the  orb.  Against  the  fiery  space  was 
sharply  cut  the  purple  line  oi  the  enemy's  rampart — 

•  A  looming  bastion  fiing«d  wiUi  fire/ 

whence  the  smoke  of  the  cannon  curled  upw£u:d.  in  dark 
blue  wreaths  with  rosy  edges.   Sometimes  a  shell,  burst- 
ing high,  left  a  oomx>act  rounded  doud  tinged  with  light, 
till  it  was  slowly  dissipated  in  streaks  as  of  blood ;  while 
the  din  of  the  cannonade,  reverberating  from  all  the 
ravines  in  prolonged  peals,  filled  the  air."    On  that  same 
day  had  been  seen  a  sight  not  so  grand  and  sublime. 
Bockets  had  fired  the  suburb  behind  tho  2^£alakofF. 
Numbers  of  soldiers  and  carts  rushed  out.   Immediately 
one  gun  and  then  another  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
tumult,  and  soon  the  groimd  was  seen  to  be  strewn  with 
wounded  men  and  shattered  vehicles ;  so  that  here,  in  tho 
very  lieart  of  the  defences,  not  only  tortuous  rockets  set 
the  houses  in  a  blaze,  but  the  very  guns  of  the  allies  had 
Bight  of  the  streets  of  the  suburb  and  the  paths  to  the 
Malakoff.     But  the  siege  was  now  very  destaructivo  to 
life.     The  allies  were  so  near  the  place  that  a  compara- 
tively weak   cannonade  from  ihe  enemy  slew  many; 
whilo  the  guns  of  the  former  were  so  numerous  and 
powerful  that,  whenever  they  chose  to  open  a  sustained 
fire,  the  losses  of  the  besieged  were  enormous.  Moreover, 
miners  were  busy  on  both  sides.   The  space  between  the 
Frendi  sap  and  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  was  full  of  mines 
and  countermines,  and  there,  and  at  other  points,  the 
explosions  were  frequent,  as  both  sides  availed  them- 
aelres  of  all  the  arts  and  devices  known  to  subterranean 
irarfstx^- 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  tho  month  there  were 
conBtant  alarms  on  the  side  of  the  Tchemaya.  The 
French,  had  been  very  active  in  the  Valley  of  Baidai- 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  16th.  General 
d'Alloirville  had  caused  his  in£»ntry  to  penetrate  the 
passes  leading  to  the  Tchemaya  firom  the  north,  and 
edstablish  posts  of  observation  on  the  hiUs.  Thus  his 
Zona^reB  and  Chassems  seised  the  passes  of  Ozenbcuih 
and  of  Oardone-Bell,  so  that  no  movement  of  the  enemy 
ooold  be  mado  on  that  side  without  its  being  known. 
At  the  aame  time  the  Sardinians  strengthened  their 
SoamidAhle  works  on  Mount  Hasfort,  and  the  French 
Mms^^xcted  three  batteries  for  guns  intended  to  sweep 
the  g^roctnd  about  the  Stone  Bridge.  On  the  right  they 
mounted,  twelve  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  naming  the 
work,  the  Baglan  Battery.  On  the  other  fiank  they  placed 
the  same  number  c^  guns  in  a  battery  named  after  La 


Boussini^e,  a  gallant  artUlery  officer,  distinguished  at 
the  Alma^  and  killed  before  Sebastopol.  These  guns 
looked  obliquely  up  the  road  to  the  Mackenzie  Heights. 
Then  further  to  Hke  rear,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Balaclava,  they  constructed  a  work  for  twelve  pieces, 
whose  fire  would  sweep  the  whole  road  as  far  as  the 
bridge,  and  named  it  Battery  Bizot.  Behind  these  works 
they  re-made  the  old  Turkish  redoubts  of  October, 
1854.  Thus  the  allies  covered  Balaclava  with  a  triple 
line,  l^e  third  being  the  now  famous  Une  of  Balaclava, 
constituting  a  position  as  strong  as  any  in  the  world. 

Although  it  seemed  improbable  that  the  Bussians 
would  repeat  tho  enterprise  of  the  16th  of  August,  yet 
the  information  that  reached  head- quarters,  the  partial 
disappearance  of  the  Bussians  from  tho  North  Camp,  the 
incessant  fiashing  of  signal  lights  from  the  eastern 
mountains  to  Inkermann,  and  from  Inkermann  to  Se- 
bastopol, induced  the  allies  to  keep  on  the  alert.  General 
Simpson  reconnoitred  tho  whole  position  on  the  Tcher- 
naya.  The  troops  were  under  arms,  both  on  the  plateau 
and  on  the  Tchemaya,  long  before  daylight  for  several 
days,  dispersing  only  when  the  sun  rose.  The  men-of- 
war  in  the  harbour  of  Balaclava  wore  in  readiness  to  tako 
up  positions  whence  they  could  do  the  most  damage  to 
the  enemy.  Tho  splendid  cavalry  of  the  allies  turned  out 
every  day,  and  showed  its  thousands  of  sabres  and  lances 
in  the  plains  of  Balaclava ;  a  spectacle  gratifying  to  the 
military  eye,  and  not  encouraging  to  tho  enemy.  The 
Highland  Division  took  post  above  Kamara.  The  field- 
artillery  of  the  allies  was  in  constant  readiness.  From 
the  hills  which  enfold  tho  Baidar  Valley  to  the  heights 
of  Inkermann  all  was  vigilance.  Prince  Gortsohakoff, 
who  had  his  army  on  the  plateau  of  Mackenzie,  and  in 
tho  little  valleys  leading  down  towards  the  outposts  and 
main  position  of  the  allies,  probably  looked  upon  this 
scene,  enacted  daily;  if  ho  did  so,  what  he  saw  must 
have  extinguished  any  notion  of  breaking  into  the  allied 
lines  at  any  point.  There  was  no  weak  place  in  the 
chain. 

At  this  period  tho  Bussians  were  suffering  severely 
not  only  fix)m  fatigue  and  tho  missiles  of  the  allies,  but 
from  a  lack  of  water,  and  sometimes  of  food  when  they 
tried  to  take  up  positions  near  to  our  lines.  Hence  they 
were  kept  in  camps,  at  a  distance,  on  tiie  watercourses, 
chiefly  about  tho  Belbek,  whore  water  was  obtainable, 
and  where  food  could  easily  bo  brought  from  tho  dep6ts. 
The  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  abundance  of  every- 
thing, except  shot  and  shell.  The  expenditure  in  the  bat- 
teries was  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  tho  supply  ships  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  artillery.  From 
the  13th  to  the  19th,  inclusive,  there  were  expended 
26,270  rounds  of  shell  and  shot,  and  on  tho  20th  there 
remained  only  3,470  rounds  in  tho  Crimea;  not  one  day's 
supply.  Wherefore  the  fii-e  of  our  batteries  was  regulated 
by  tiiat  of  tho  enemy;  yet  tho  consumption  was  so  con- 
siderable that  on  the  27th  tho  whole  supply  in  the  Crimea 
was  still  only  2,959  rounds. 

Nevertheless,  the  siege  works  made  steady  progress 
towards  theMalakoff.  There  the  assailants  and  defenders 
were  within  a  few  yai-ds  of  each  other.     The  Eussiana 
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bad  a  series  of  rifle-pits  on  the  slope  under  the  Malakoff 
Bedoubt  itself.  The  French  works  bad  approached  so 
near  that  it  became  necessary  to  seize  these  pits,  and  in- 
corporate them  with  the  main  body  of*  the  approaches. 
Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  a  body  of  Zouaves 
worked  all  day  in  opening  a  trench  leading  towards  the 
pits ;  and  in  the  evening  the  light  infantry  of  a  line 
regiment  went  in  and  carried  them.  But  the  Eussians, 
determined  not  to  lose  their  shelter  without  a  struggle, 
dashed  out  of  the  Malakoff,  and  expelled  the  Frenchmen. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  firing  and  shouting.  The 
Eussians,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph,  for 
the  expelled  troops,  being  supported  by  their  comrades, 
returned  to  the  assault,  reconquered  and  held  the  work. 
The  next  day  the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
Mamelon,  in  spite  of  the  support  which  our  batteries 
afforded  to  the  French.  But  the  onward  march  of  the 
latter  could  not  be  arrested.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th 
they  seized  the  whole  line  of  Eussian  works  on  the  glacis. 
Again  the  enemy  violently  essayed  to  prevent  the  French 
from  making  good  their  hold.  At  the  first  shock  the 
latter  yielded  to  the  numbers  and  impetuosity  of  the 
Russians;  but,  being  well  sustained,  they  charged  in 
once  more  and  drove  the  enemy  headlong  into  the  ditch. 
During  the  combat  the  working  parties  were  actively 
employed,  both  in  digging  trenches  of  communication, 
and  in  turning  and  connecting  the  Eussian  pits.  Before 
the  morning  the  whole  line  was  complete,  and  the  French 
works  were  within  thirty-four  yards  of  the  salient  of  the 
Malakoff.  The  loss  from  those  enterprises  was  heftvy — 
53  killed  and  318  woTinded.  The  filing  every  day, 
although  not  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  regular 
bombardment,  was  continuous  at  one  point  or  another. 
The  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed  chiefly  against 
the  Mamelon  and  the  approaches  therefi'om,  the  quarter, 
as  they  well  knew,  where  their  greatest  peril  lay.  On  the 
night  of  the  2Sth  thoy  made  a  lucky  shot.  One  of  their 
shells  rolled  into  a  magazine  in  the  left  or  southern  face 
of  the  Mamelon  Eodoubt.  There  were  at  the  time  15,000 
pounds  of  powder  in  the  magazine.  This  exploded 
with  an  awful  roar,  awakening  the  whole  camp,  and 
killing  or  wounding  150  Frenchmen.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly  as  this  vivid  blast  of  flame  shot  heaven- 
ward, can-yiug  with  it  masses  of  earth,  gabions,  beams, 
fragments  of  carriages  and  shot.  The  huge  cloud,  cast- 
ing acres  of  shadow,  rose  above  the  Mamelon,  towered  to 
an  immense  height,  then,  unfolding  itself,  "  let  fall  fi-om 
its  clustering  waves  of  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapour,  a 
black  precipitate  of  earth,  fine  dust  and  pebbles,  mingled 
with  miserable  fragments,  which  dropped  like  rain  upon 
the  works  below.  .  .  There  was  silence  for  an  instant, 
and  but  for  an  instant,  as  the  sullen  thunder  rolled 
slowly  away  and  echoed  along  the  heights  of  Inkermann 
and  Mackenzie ;  then  the  Eussians  leaping  to  their  guns 
cheered  loudly,  but  their  voices  were  soon  smothered  in 
the  crash  of  the  English  and  French  batteries,"  which 
opened  on  them  instantly.  The  French  tix)ops  in  the 
advanced  works,  though  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  explosion,  stood  firmly,  and  the  Eussians  were  not 
prepared  or  were  unable  to  make  a  sortie.     **  The  dark 


cloud  hung  like  a  pall  for  nearly  an  hour  over  the  place, 
reddening  every  moment  with  the  reflection  of  the  flaahes 
of  the  artillery,  which  fired  incessantly  tUl  dawn.."  As 
so  many  men  were  in  the  trenches,  it  is  wonderful 
that  only  forty  were  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded. 
Some  of  our  men,  in  the  neighbouring  ravine,  were  hit, 
and  great  beams  fell  in  the  batteries  of  the  right 
attack,  having  been  thrown  700  yards.  This  vast 
explosion  of  powder  did  not  seriously  damage  the 
Mamelon ;  but  it  delayed  the  final  assault,  because  the 
store  of  powder,  thus  expended,  had  to  be  replaced. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  month  the  trying  labour  of 
getting  close  to  the  Malakoff  and  Little  Eedan  went  on 
in  the  usual  way.  The  French  laboured  most  assiduously, 
not  only  in  strengthening  their  parallels  in  this  quarter, 
but  in  providing  spaces,  as  large  as  they  could  contrive 
to  make  them,  to  contain  the  troops  destined  for  the  as- 
sault, which  could  sot  be  much  longer  delayed.  They 
had  reached  the  living  rock  in  front  of  the  Little  Eedan, 
just  as  we  had  reached  it  in  front  of  the  Great  Eedan ; 
and  the  fii*e  maintained  against  the  head  of  the  sap  at 
both  points  absolutely  forbad  much  farther  progress 
through  such  ground.  On  the  French  extreme  right  the 
Careening  Bay  stopped  all  further  advance.  The  works 
here  were  so  belaboured  by  the  guns  on  the  north  aide, 
and  by  the  guns  in  the  northern  £a,ce  of  the  Malakoff, 
that  they  were  called  by  the  French  VabhaUnr,  or 
slaughter-house,  so  fearful  were  the  daily  losses.  The 
British  left  attack  was  stopped  by  the  precipice  which  led 
into  the  Woronzoff  and  South  Eavines.  The  French  left 
attack  was  as  close  to  the  enemy's  line  as  it  could  ba 
pushed ;  the  nearest  trenches  being  a  few  yards  from  the 
Flagstaff  and  Central  Bastions,  the  Quarantine  Bavine 
forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  any  nearer  approach  from 
the  Cemetery.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of 
August.  The  Eussians  were  making  good  use  of  their 
great  bridge  over  the  harbour,  and  were  beginning 
another.  Their  war-steamers  and  some  two  or  three 
sailing  ships  were  still  afloat.  As  if  they  were  conscious 
that  the  first  line  must  soon  fall,  yet  resolute  to  defend 
the  place  to  the  last,  they  were  beginning  a  new  interior 
line  behind  the  outer  line  of  defences,  and  arming  it  wHh 
the  guns  of  the  forts.  But  beyond  these  signs  of  yield- 
ing there  were  none  other.  The  frowning  earthworks, 
much  battered  and  defaced,  were  stiU  able  to  use  &eir 
guns,  and  the  occasional  bright  and  heavy  fire  of  nms- 
ketry  maintained  by  night  from  the  parapets  showed  tliat 
the  ganison  was  as  devoted  as  ever.  But  the  service  "WIS 
a  terrible  one.  "Whenever  it  was  known  that  the  RusMR- 
lines  at  any  point  were  full  of  men,  whenever  they  dii-. 
played  their  strength,  then  the  heavy  mortars  in  oar 
batteries  were  heard,  and  the  screaming  shells  were  seen 
soaring  upwards  to  descend  surely  into  the  Rosaian 
batteries.  At  these  times  the  enemy's  troops  nestled 
close  to  traverse  and  parapet,  or  sought  the  securer 
shelter  of  the  deep  bomb-proof  stifling  oaves  dug  in 
the  immediate  rear  of  the  ramparts,  or  excavated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  work.  The  interior  of  the  Russian 
batteries  was  like  a  rabbit  warren. 

But  the  crisis  of  the  long  siege  had  now  come.  Neither 
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sido  could  bear  much  longer  the  honible  losses  iiillicted  i 
by  tbia  deadly  strife.  The  Russians  migbt  endiu*e, 
hoping  against  hope,  to  hold  out  until  the  winter  once 
more  biacame  thoii*  keen  ally ;  but  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish felt  that  they  miut  risk  an  assault  or  ndse  the 
siege. 

CILVPTER   XXXI. 

Prince  QorUchakoff  secures  his  Retreat — The  Allies  resolve  to  AsMolt— 
Council  of  3 -ptember  Srd— C'  ndition  and  Plans  of  Attack — Day  and 
hour  fixed— Sixth  and  last  Bombardment,  September  5Ui — lU  crushing 
character— Kept  up  at  Night— A  Rassiaa  Frigate  on  Ore— Enormom 
lossis  (  f  the  Enemy— A  Russian  Tiro-deckor  buroed— Morning  of  the 
8th— General  Bosquet  to  his  Officer* — The  Troop?  enter  the  Trencher 
•—Large  Number  employed  by  the  French— British  Nambera  «i4  Plans 
— Roairtan  Forces  in  Sebastopol— Character  of  the  P<f twees— flrprlse 
of  tbe  MalaKoff— How  the  Russians  were  expelled— Prompt  arrival  of 
Support*— The  Redoubt  secured— At  ack  oa  the  Little  Redan— The 
French  repeatouly  fo'led,  with  awAil  loss— Prlaoe  Oortwhakoff— 
Henlim  o(  MacMahoa— Renewed  Attacks  on  the  Litll*  Kedan  Pitwih 
Horse  Artillery— Pre ih  Repulses  -British  Attack  on  ttie  Great  Redan 
•—Ardour  of  the  Assailants -They  enter  the  Work— Are  ov«rwheh«ed 
by  Numbers,  and  driven  out— French  Assaults  on  the  Town  Front— 
Th«ir  Failure— R^-sult  of  the  Day's  Battle— Russiaa  nvelTes— PrInoQ 
Oortacfaakotr retreats  at  Night— HU  able tactlcs—SeMMtopol tuft nmes 
—Tremendous  Explosions — Sebast'>pol  won — A  Rasrtan  H<pq)itul — 
The  Skge  at  an  end— Lossea— Reflections— Spoil— Pitaoe  QortschakotT 
o«  ttM  oatMtrophe. 

When  Prince  GortschakofT  saw  that  th«  French  had 
oponod  their  tfevonth  parallel  within  a  few  yaxxis  of  the 
Malakoir,  h»  must  have  felt  certain  that  an  assault  would 
soon  be  attempted.  Ho  was  quite  as  well  awaro  as  the 
allied  generals  that  the  Malakoff  was  the  key  of  the  place. 
General  Todtlebon  had,  £rom  the  first,  shown  a  judt 
appreciation  of  the  ground,  and  upon  those  two  salient 
and  ootnniMiding  points,  the  Flagstaff  and  the  MalakofT, 
ho  had  exhwofitod  the  resoui-cos  of  his  art.  Once  firmly 
established  in  one  of  those  he  knew  that  the  allies  would 
have  won  th«  city.  He  knew  also  that  if  tho  Flagstaff 
only  were  tafcsn^  he  could  defend  the  place  long  enou^ 
to  secure  a  retreat ;  but  that  if  the  Malakoff  fell  before 
a  raft-bridge  ooold  be  constructed,  the  Bussians  must 
sarrender  or  die  fighting,  for  tho  Malakoff  Ilill  com- 
manded the  harbour.  Here  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
foresight  of  a  general,  who,  while  he  defended  his  lines 
to  tiie  last>  took  early  and  ample  precautions  to  secure  a 
retreat  Tho  daring  bat  faulty  attack  on  the  18th  of 
June  showed  the  Eusstan  what  he  had  to  fear.  Tho 
great  raft-bridge  over  that  aim  of  the  sea  we  oall  tho 
Harbour,  whidi  is  half  a  mile  wide,  was  began  in  July, 
and  finished  by  the  end  of  August.  This  stupendous 
woak  was  designed  and  executed,  no  doubt,  partly  with 
the  object  of  enabling  the  Bussian  general  to  pour  troops 
xapidly  into  Sebastopol,  but  mainly  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  capture  in  the  Last  extremity.  Amongst  the 
many  and  vast  labotirs  of  that  indefatigable  Eussian 
army,  this  raft-bridge  is  not  the  least,  nor  that  which 
extorts  tbe  least  admiration.  It  was  the  salvation  of  the 
troops  of  the  Gear.  Nor  was  this  the  only  work  under- 
taken with  the  view  of  preparing  against  a  calamity. 
Tho  genius  of  Todtleben  had  designed  an  inner  line  of 
works  in  rear  and  to  the  east  of  the  Malakoff ;  and  this 
must  have  been  done  only  to  gain  time  for  the  evacua- 


tion of  the  place  in  the  event  of  tho  capture  of  that 
work. 

The  Bussians  were  quite  right  in  assuming  that  an 
assault  would  be  hazarded  at  no  distant  day.  It  was  the 
uppermost  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  allied  generals. 
The  approach  of  winter,  the  expenditure  of  men  and 
ammunition,  tho  vast  extent  of  the  works,  the  proximity 
of  tho  trenches  to  the  place,  and  the  impossibility  of 
pushing  them  further  in  certain  quarters,  dictated  im- 
periously a  resolution  to  storm.     General  P^lissier  and 
General  Simpson,  therefore,  directed  the  principal  officers 
of  artillery  and  engineers  to  meet  and  report  on  the  pro- 
priety of  making  an  assault,  and  on  the  best  means  of 
carrying  it  out.   They  met  on  the  3rd  of  September,  and 
drew  up  a  memorandum.    In  the  attack  on  the  town, 
that  is  tho  French  loft  attack,  from  the  Flagstaff  to  the 
Quamntino,  they  said,  the  works  of  approach  had  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  stationary,  and  they  declared 
that  these  works  could  not  be  pushed  further  without 
causing  great  loss.  The  Bnglish  had  made  some  progress 
before  the  Eedan — their  works  had  stopped  short  at 
200  yards  from  the  salient  angle.     Here  i^ain  these 
officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  approaches  could  not  be 
advanced,  beoauM  serioas  impediments  interpoeed;  in 
other  words,  because  the  ground  was  rocky  and  enfiladed 
by  several  Busslan  batteries  on  bot^  sides  of  the  9iiath 
Harbour.  In  ftbOt,  the  battery  establidied  in  the  QuarrifiS 
was  directed,  not  against  tho  Bedan  in  its  lh>nt»  but 
against  tho  western  fiioe  of  the  Malakoff,  and  th*  ap- 
proaohes  to  that  work ;  so  that  it  served  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  attack  on  the  Malakoff,  and  not  the  atta^ 
on  the  Bedan.   In  front  of  the  Malakoff,  the  report  ^wont 
on  to  state,  the  French  artillery  had  attained  a  marked 
superiority  o^t  that  of  the  place,  and  under  its  protec- 
tion—and, as  we  may  add,  the  protection  of  the  British 
batteries — the  approaches  had  arrived  within  fivo  and. 
twenty  yai*ds  of  the  enemy's  lines.    As  the  g^ond 
soft  before  the  Malakoff,  the  French  might  have  got  i 
enough  to  blow  in  tho  outer  elope  of  tho  ditch ;  but  thifl^ 
besides  Mitailinga  heavy  loss  of  life,  would  have  alao  on- 
tailed  d^y,  because  to  accomplish  it  eight  or  ten  days' 
fire  would  be  necessary,  and  this  would  exhaust  the  low 
supplies  of  ammunition.    The  French  were  ahro  -within 
thirty  yards  of  the  Little  Bedan.  Here  it  was  impossible 
to  work  nearer,  because  the  ground  was  livin:^  xook. 
Wherefore,  for  these  leasons,  the  officers  decided  unniii- 
mously  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  assaoleiiig^  the 
plaoo.    How  should  this  be  done  f 

It  was  assumed,  and  justly,  that  if  the  Malakotf  oooU 
be  captured  and  held,  tho  fall  of  tho  Karabelnaia.  exibtt«b» 
that  is,  tho  whole  space  east  of  tho  South  Bavino,  -would 
bo  inevitable.  Therefore  tho  main  attack  was  to  be 
directed  against  the  Malakoff,  and  in  order  that  it  mi^t 
bo  successful,  while  a  powerftil  column  rushed  into  the 
work  itself,  two  other  columns  assadled  simuLtfaxxeonsIy 
tho  Little  Bedan,  and  the  long  rampart  or  **  cnrtaiu'* 
connecting  it  with  the  Malakoff.  But  as  the  allies  wero 
fighting,  not  against  a  mere  garrison  of  limited,  number, 
tut  against  a  numerous  army,  and  as  the  encnxy,  know- 
ing the  importance  of  the  position,  would  do  liia  iztter- 
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most  to  koop,  or,  if  he  lost,  to  regain  it,  so  it  was  hdd  to 

bo  necessary  that  other  attacks  should  be  simultaneously 

made  upon  the  place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Bussians 

from  concentrating  their  forces  at  the  yital  point.  It  was 

with  this  object  that  the  officers  of  the  scientiEc  arms 

recommended  an  assault  by  the  English  on  the  Eedan, 

and  by  the  French  on  the  west  or  town  front.    These,  it 

should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  were  t3  bo  subordin^ 

assaults.    They  were  to  be  dependent  altogether  upon 

the  success  of  the  main  column;  and  eren  when  that 

column  was  successful,  they  were  to  be  made  primarily 

as  diversions  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy;  but, 

of  course,  it  was  intended  that  they  also  should  succeed, 

if  possible.    Although  the  English  were  to  storm  the 

Bedan,  from  which  they  were  distai^  200  yards,  the 

Prenoh  were  not  to  storm  the  Flagstaff,  from  which  they 

were  distant  only  fifty  yards,  because  the  Flagstaff  was 

too  strong.    The  French  attacks  on  the  town  front  were 

to  be  limited  to  an  assault  at  two  points  on  the  Central 

Bastion,    thought    to   be   less  impracticable.    Having 

captured  the  Central  Bastion,  the  French  were  to  hold  it 

with  part  of  their  force,  while  the  remainder,  sweeping  to 

the  right,  broke  into  the  Flagstaff  from  the  rear.  It  was 

held  essential  to  success  that  the  assault   should   be 

preceded  by  a  heavy  bombardment  for  three  days.   Such 

was  the  scheme  devised   by  the  principal    officers    of 

artillery  and  engineers  of  both  armies  on  the  3rd  of 

September.     On  that  very  evening  the  enemy  made  two 

-vigorous  sorties,  one  on  the  French    sap    before   the 

Malakoff,  the  other  on  the  British  sap  before  the  Eedan. 

They  were  both  repelled  with  great  loss  to  the  besieged, 

who  must  have  been  then  finally   convinced   of  the 

inutility  of  sorties,  and  of  the  near  approach  of  the 

aasAult 

The  French  and  English  Commanders-in-Chief  delibe- 
rated without  delay  on  the  report  submitted  to  them. 
Upon  them  fell  an  immense  responsibility.  They  had  to 
detddG  at  onoe,  for  the  operations  had  arrived  at  a  point 
vhen  it  was  as  destructive  to  stand  still  as  to  advance. 
Yet  theirs  must  be  the  choiee  of  time.    They  had  now 
the  largest  force  they  could  hope  for-— exclusive  of  the 
Torks,  above  150,000  men ;  thoy  had  in  battery  quite  as 
many  gTins  as  thoy  could  hope  to  find  ammunition  for — 
in  th©   French  Hues  613,  in  the  English  207,  giving  the 
enormous  total  of  820.    Their  approaches  were  within  a 
stone's   throw  of  the  place.    Up  to  this  time  General 
P§IiBsier  had  shown  no  sort  of  hesitation,  but  now  for  a 
nioment  ho  faltered.    "While  Niol  and  Bosquet,  formerly 
indiaiK>sed  to  incur  the  risk,  were  eager  for  the  assault, 
P^liasior  seemed  inclined  to  hang  back,  and  get  into 
position  more  mortars,  known  to  be  at  sea.    He  lacked 
ammuxiition,  also,  as  did  the  English,  and  "he  wished  to 
wait  foT  the  arrival  of  his  store  ships.     This  dubiety  of 
mind,  h-owever,  did  not  last  long.     The  French  general 
was  a  ixxan  of  decision,  and  he  decided  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  of  the  mnjoiity.  Our  owr  officers  had  no  doubts, 
and  if  thoy  had,  as  the  principal  and  vital  assault  was 
to  bo  uiside  by  the  French,  so  it  was  for  them  to  fix  the 
day  and  Hour.  Tho  day  chosen  was  the  8th  of  September, 
the  haixr,  noon  exactly.     The  reason  for  choosing  noon 


was  this.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  slacken  fire  about 
noon  during  the  hot  summer  days.  The  weather  had 
become  cool,  but  it  was  held  that  if  the  custom  were 
observed  on  this  occasion,  the  enemy  would  be  deceived 
into  tho  belief  that  no  assault  would  take  place,  and 
would,  as  usual,  seek  repose.  Moreover,  all  our  previous 
assaults  had  been  made  in  the  morning  or  the  evening, 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  habit,  that  the  Eussians  had 
come  to  believe  that  they  were  safe  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.    These  calculations,  as  will  be  seen,  were  just 

Tho  allies  having  docidod  were  prompt  to  act.  One 
day  only  was  allowed  for  further  preparation.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  carry  up  stores  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
to  bring  every  gun  and  mortar  into  action.  Those  guns 
and  mortars  wei'e  by  far  the  heaviest  ever  before  em- 
ployed in  any  siege ;  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
repeat  that  in  our  batteries  alone,  there  were  thirty- 
four  13-inch,  and  twenty-seven  10-inch  mortars,  and  no 
fewer  than  sixty-one  32-pounder  guns. 

The  sixth  and  last  bombardment  began  at  daybreak  on 
the  5th  of  September.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  800  pieces 
of  ordnance  in  battery  opened  on  the  place.  The  sun 
shone  brightly ;  a  light  air  from  the  south-east  blew  over 
Sebastopol.  One  moment  the  old  familiar  scene  was 
visible — the  still  majestic  town,  the  serene  waters  of  the 
harbour,  the  dark  and  rugged  outline  of  the  defences, 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  allied  fieet.  The  next  moment 
the  rolling  clouds  of  smoke  boiling  up  and  extending 
on  all  sides,  hid  everything  from  view.  The  awful 
roar  of  the  cannonade  must  have  been  deafening  in 
Sebastopol,  whither  the  dread  sound  was  borne  by  the 
wind ;  but  more  terrible  than  the  sound  were  the  blows 
struck  by  these  mighty  lines  of  guns,  which,  with 
ceaseless  vigour,  poured  forth  shot  and  shell.  The  first 
burst  of  this  cannonade -was  unequalled.  The  enemy 
were  surprised,  astounded,  and  so  heavily  smitten  that 
some  moments  elapsed  before  a  gun  was  heard  in  return. 
Then  the  Bussian  gunners  began  to  respond,  but  their 
answering  shots  seemed  to  come  slowly  when  compared 
with  tiie  sustained  fury  of  the  French  batteries  on  the 
left,  and  even  with  the  steady,  but  measured  fire  from 
the  British  guns  and  the  Frendi  on  the  right.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  allies  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  enemy  with 
doubt  as  to  their  projects,  and  thus  force  him  to  keep  at 
a  strained  attention  on  all  sides.  Therefore  it  was  from 
the  350  guns  and  mortars  in  the  fifty-two  batteries 
directed  against  the  western  face  of  tho  ramparts  of 
Sebastopol  that  the  most  furious  volleys  issued.  Even 
the  official  report  of  the  British  engineers  calls  it  a 
'*  terrific  cannonade."  The  fire  from  our  batteries,  and 
that  of  the  French  right,  was  what  is  called  steady  and 
careful.  It  was  incessant  but  not  hurried.  This  was 
calculated  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  the  assault 
would  be  on  the  town  front  and  not  on  the  suburb,  and, 
therefore,  to  keep  more  men  in  readiness  in  that  quarter* 
Nevertheless,  the  mere  weight  of  metal  diroctod  upon 
the  Malakoff  entirely  silenced  that  work  from  tho  first. 
Upwards  of  200  guns  and  mortars  were  levelled  and 
trained  to  bear  upon  its  outward  faces,  its  embrasures, 
and  its  interior.  Under  this  fiery  hail  nothing  could  Ut* 
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in  action,  and  the  Eussians,  withdrawing  their  guns, 
sought  shelter  in  the  bomb-proofs.  But  the  Eedan,  and 
the  Eedan  Wall  running  towards  the  Malakoff,  and  the 
Barrack  batteries,  and  the  guns  in  the  Oarden  and  in 
the  Crow's  Nest,  maintained  a  formidable  fire  all  day. 
There  were,  howcYer,  intermissions  on  our  side.  The 
French  on  the  left  rested  from  half  past  seyen  imtil  ten; 
then  they  began  a&esh  with  a  rapidity  that  astounded 
every  one.  For  two  hours  this  went  on;  afterwards  the 
uproar  subsided  somewhat;  but  at  five  it  burst  out  once 
more,  and  continued  untO.  half-past  seven.  The  enemy's 
works  were  torn,  and  shattered,  and  formless.  The 
parapets  were  ploughed  up,  the  sides  of  the  embrasures 
were  shaken  down,  the  guns  were  nearly  all  silent. 
When  darkness  fell  the  mortars  opened  with  a  deep  roar, 
and  the  light  of  their  bursting  shells  actually  showed 
the  enemy's  lines.  All  night  this  searching  bombard- 
ment was  continued,  so  that  it  became  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  repair  damages. 

The  most  striking  result  of  the  bombardment  during 
the  day  appeared  at  night.  Early  in  the  evening  one 
of  the  still  floating  Eussian  war  ships  was  observed  to 
be  on  fire.  A  thick  column  of  smoke  rose  above  the 
cliflfe  of  the  Harbour,  growing  denser  every  hour.  As 
the  sun  set  a  glow  of  light  hovered  above  the  water, 
and  at  dark,  flames  burst  out  and  presently  illumined 
the  scene.  A  frigate  had  been  reached  by  a  shell  from 
one  of  the  batteries,  probably  a  French  shell ;  and  it 
now  blazed  grandly,  a  gigantic  beacon,  throwing  into 
high  relief  the  white  city  and  white  forts,  and  revealing 
the  jagged  line  of  earthen  ramparts  into  which,  with  an 
incessant  roar,  fell  the  bombs  of  the  besiegers.  This 
splendid  spectacle  lasted  until  the  tall  flaming  masts 
fell  into  the  water,  and  the  hull  was  consumed. 

During  the  day  there  had  been  a  great  movement  to 
and  fro  on  the  raft  bridge.  Heavy  bodies  of  troops  were 
marched  in  from  the  north  side,  and  long  trains  of  wagons, 
laden  with  goods,  went  over  to  the  north  out  of  the  town. 
The  army  on  the  Belbek  moved  off  in  dark  columns 
towards  Inkermann,  and  some  15,000  men  debouched 
from  Ohouliou  towards  Tchorgoun,  with  the  object  of 
alarming  the  allies  for  the  safety  of  Balaclava.  But  the 
position  in  the  Tchemaya  had  been  made  so  strong  that 
comparatively  few  men  could  hold  it,  supported  as  they 
were  by  9,000  sabres  and  lances  eager  for  a  dashing 
charge.  The  Eussians  looked  down  upon  the  allied  lines 
from  the  lofty  hills,  exchanged  a  few  distant  shots  with 
the  Italian  outposts,  countermarched,  and  disappeared 
through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  There  was  no 
hope  of  success  on  that  side ;  no  hope  at  all,  except  in  a 
dogged  defence  of  the  shot-torn  and  bloody  ramparts  of 
Sebastopol,  those  defaced  but  mighty  monuments  of  the 
genius  of  Todtloben. 

The  cannonade  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  at  night  the  bombardment  followed.  No  rest 
was  allowed  to  the  defenders.  From  the  character  of  the 
fire  they  could  infer  nothing  except  that  an  assault  was 
impending.  Hour  by  hour  they  endured  a  cruel  suspense, 
and  endured  it  under  a  fire  which  Prince  Gortschakoff 
described  as  a  *'  fire  of  hell."     The  ceaseless  stream  of 


projectiles  searched  out  every  part  of  the  place.  From 
the  more  distant  batteries  heavy  shells  found  their  way 
into  the  spaces  shut  off  by  traverses,  into  the  houses  and 
barracks,  into  the  ravines.  From  the  near  batteries  grape 
and  canister  whistled  over  the  ridge  of  the  parapets  or 
swept  through  the  embrasures,  and  small  shells  dropped 
just  behind  the  ramparts,  into  whoso  massive  fronts  the 
larger  guns  poured  a  oeeiseless  shower.  The  enemy  could 
only  answer  with  a  feeble  fire  from  the  better  protected 
guns.  The  Malakoff  stood  up  against  the  sky,  silent 
and  ragged,  but  grim  and  defiant.  The  very  garrisons 
of  the  works  could  not  be  relieved  except  under  fire. 
When  night  fell  again  it  brought  no  relief  to  the  smitten 
enemy ;  for  the  huge  bombs  rose  high  in  the  air,  and 
fell  every  minute  and  scattered  death  and  wounds  on 
every  side.  Nor  bombs  only.  A  crashing,  unbroken  fire 
of  musketry  was  directed  frt)m  the  advanced  trenches  on 
the  parapets,  and  no  fewer  than  150,000  rounds  were 
expended  each  night  during  the  bombardment.  Except 
in  the  great  convulsions  of  nature,  destructive  agencies 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  operation  on  so  grand  a 
scale. 

The  7th  passed  like  the  6th,  opening  with  a  volley 
along  the  whole  four  miles  of  batteries,  then,   of  set 
purpose,    dying  away,   and    suddenly   bursting  forth, 
again.    The  daylight  surprised  our  siege  train  driving 
carts  laden  with  ammunition  over  the  open  to  the 
trenches,  and  on  them  the  enemy  opened  a  fire  which 
effected  nothing,  but  it  applied  a  test  to  the  bravery  of 
our  men,  and  they  bore  it  well.   The  wind  had  changed. 
The  smoke  and  dust  were  driven  back  from  Sebastopol 
by  a  northern  blast,  and  men  strained  their  eyes  in  Tain 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  place.    Yet  patient  watchers 
peering  through  the  rifts  in  the  sombre  doud  saw  enough 
to  convince  them  that  the  enemy  was  suffering  almost 
beyond  endurance.  At  night  fires  were  visible  in  several 
places ;  about  eleven  o'clock  a  magazine  blew  up  ;  and 
at   the    same   time  a  huge  two-decker   was    burning 
solemnly  in  the  Harbour.    Up  to  this  time  the  enemy 
had  lost  4,000  men,  exclusive  of  gunners,  who,  says 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  perished  in  great  numbere,    shot 
down  at  their  guns. 

Hitherto  the  allied  generals  had  kept  secret  the  hour 
of  the  assault.     At  noon  they   held  a  fresh  oouncil« 
and  took  their  last  I'esolutions.    Now  the  secret    "was 
divulged.     During   the    afternoon     General     iDoaquet 
summoned  the  generals  of  division  in  his  corps,   told 
them  that  the  assault  would  take    place   at    twelre 
precisely  the  next  day,  and  explained  to  them  wHat  wexe 
the  parts  they  would  have  to  play.  Becommendixt^  them 
to  be  secret,  he  shook  hands  at  parting,  and   said,  **I 
have  long  known  you  as  valiant  soldiers ;  I  liavo  full 
confidence  in  you.    To-morrow  Malakoff  and  Sel>a3topoI 
will  be  ours."    In  the  French  trenches,  where  so  many 
men  were  to  be  massed,  the  greatest  care  had  l>een  taken 
to  provide  the  requisite  space.    As  a  surprise  ^w^ts  to  he 
effected,  it  was  necessary  to  be  certain  that  tlxe  soldieia 
would  be  concealed  from  the  keen  eyes  of  tlxe  enemy. 
Therefore,   the  staff  officers  not  only  measux^   the 
trenches  to  ascertain  the  numbers  the^  could  be  -w^^^^ 
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to  contain,  but  saw  that  the  parapets  were  raised,  and 
the  trenches  deepened,  bo  that  the  whole  might  march 
down  in  broad  day,  and  the  foe  be  none  the  wiser.  All 
the  soldiers  and  officers  were  to  be  in  the  glory  of 
full  uniform.  The  English  had  also  prepared.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Highlanders  should  relieve  the  Guards 
in  the  right  attack,  and  that  the  Second  and  Light 
Divisions  should  furnish  the  columns  to  be  sent  against 
the  Eedan.  Tho  Italians  were  to  share  the  honour  of 
the  day,  and  Cialdini's  brigade  was  to  march  up  on  the 
morrow,  and  take  post  in  tho  most  advanced  parallel  in 
front  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion. 

The  night  wore  away,  and  the  morning  dawned,  and 
with  it  a  more  tremendous  bombardment  than  ever ;  for 
now  not  only  all  the  guns  in  the  French  left  attack  were 
fired  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  b  it  the  English  batteries 
and  those  in  the  French  trencher  on  the  right  increased 
and  sustained  their  fire  all  tho  forenoon.     In  order  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  ,by  making  him  believe  that  they 
intended  to  push  their  sap  nearer,  the  French  exploded 
threo  mines  in  front  of  the  MaL:koff,  and  broke  ground 
as  if  they  were  about  to  form  an  eighth  parallel.     The 
firing  of  these  mines  had  another  object.     The  Russian 
deserters  had  declared  that  tho  glacis  of  the  Malakoff 
was  mined,  and  news  of  this  had  spread  among  the 
French  troops.     It  was  to  give  them  confidence  and  im- 
pose on  the  enemy   that   these    counter-mines   were 
exploded.    During  the  morning  the  French  troops  were 
marclied  with  great  care  and  secrecy  into  the  trenches. 
The  clouds  of  dust  blown  from  the  town  helped  to  shroud 
tho    movement.     Nevertheless,    Prince     Gortschakoff, 
gazing"   wistfully   from  the  north  side,    detected  the 
movement  of  the  Sardinians  towards  the  French  left, 
and  fooling  that  this  portended  an  assault,  sent  word  to 
the  commander  of  the  town  front  to  be  on  his  guard. 
3ut  ignorant  of  the  hour  when  he  would  be  assailed,  and 
exposed  to  a  fire  which  loft  him  no  rest,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  men  as  much  as  possible  sheltered  in 
tboso  places  the  least  invaded  by  shot  and  shell. 

It  bxid  been  arranged  that  this  time  there  should  be  no 

signal  of  attack.    At  noon  precisely  the  stormers  were 

to   make  their  rush.     In  order  to   secure  imiformity 

of  movement  the  staff  officers  met  at  head- quarters,  and 

set  thoir  watches  in  concert.    Then  General  Bosquet, 

ivlio  iLod  the  immediate  command  on  the  Malakoff  side, 

'went    into  tho  sixth  parallel ;  and  between  eleven  and 

twolvo    GJ-eneral  Pelissier  took  post  in    the   Mamelon. 

General  Codrington  and  General  Markham  were  in  the 

front   of    our  Eedan  attack;  and  a  little  before  noon 

Oeneral  Simpson  went  to  a  spot  selected  for  him  by  the 

enginoei^  in  the  first  parallel.  With  him  went  Sir  Harry 

Jonas.    He  was  suffering  from  illness  and  could  not  walk. 

Ho  was  carried,  therefore,  at  his  own  request,  on  a  litter 

into  tHo   trenches ;  yet  Ins  heroism  on  this  occasion  did 

^  Sot  save    Iiim  from  the  shafts  of  ridicule.     But  no  man 

ji  comrQand  at  that  time  escaped  detraction,  even  when 

lie  lx?liave<i  well. 

Wb  Ixavo  already  described  the  plan  of  attack;  we 
haxe  Tio'SfV'  to  set  forth  the  means  of  executing  it.  To 
ensure     bvlccqbs  in  the  attack  on  the  Malakoff  works, 


General  Pelissier  employed  25,000  men.  There  were 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  corps  of  Bosquet,  but 
Mellinet*8  Brigade  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  Marolles' 
Brigade  of  the  Eesorve.  M'Mahon,  with  5,000  men,  was 
to  storm  the  Malakoff  Redoubt,  and  in  support  were  not 
only  Wimpfon's  Brigade,  3,000  strong,  but  two  battalions 
of  the  Zouaves  of  the  Guard;  thus  giving  10,000  men 
to  take  and  hold  the  Malakoff  itself.  General  la  Mot- 
terouge  was  entrusted  with  4,300  men  to  storm  the  cur- 
tain between  the  Malakoff  and  Little  Bedan ;  and  General 
Dulac  had  4,600  wherewith  to  carry  the  Little  Eedan 
itself,  and  3,000  under  Marolles  wherewith  to  make  good 
his  grip  of  this  work,  and  thence  carry  the  unfinished 
intorior  linos  of  defence.  There  was  no  special  support 
allotted  to  La  Motterouge,  but  General  Bosquet  had  up- 
wards of  3,000  men  as  a  general  reserve.  In  addition, 
two  batteries  of  artillery  were  held  in  readiness  to  drivo 
through  the  trenches  and  over  the  open,  and  take 
part  in  the  combat  in  case  they  were  required.  On  the 
western  front  General  de  Salles  commanded.  He  had 
disposable  18,500  men,  including  Caldini's  1,200  Italians. 
Levaillant,  with  4,300  men,  was  to  make  two  attacks  on 
the  Central  Bastion,  and  D'Autemarre,  with  5,280  men, 
was  to  furnish  a  support.  In  case  of  success,  and  when 
one  of  the  storming  columns  had  turned  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion  on  its  proper  right,  P*Autemarre's  division, 
Cialdini  at  its  head,  was  to  turn  the  proper  left  of  the 
Flagstaff.  The  remaining  troops  were  in  reserve.  Thus 
Pelissier  had  set  apart  43,800  men  for  the  assaulting  and 
supporting  columns. 

The  British  arrangements  were  not  on  this  colossal 
scale.  Two  divisions,  the  Light  and  Second,  were  directed 
to  furnish  both  stormers  and  supports.  Each  division 
supplied  a  covering  party,  a  ladder  party,  a  storming 
party  divided  into  two  sections,  and  a  workiog  party. 
The  whole  amoxmted  to  1,600  men.  The  covering  parties, 
riflemen  intended  to  spread  out  and  keep  down  the  fire 
of  the  unsubdued  Bussian  guns,  were  under  Captain 
Fyers  and  Captain  Lewes.  The  ladder  parties,  intended 
to  be  stormers  as  soon  as  they  had  placed  their  ladders, 
were  under  Major  Welsford.  The  storming  parties  were 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Handcock,  Captain  Grove, 
Brigadier  Shirley,  and  Colonel  Windham.  The  supports 
consisted  of  750  men  of  each  division,  and  the  remainder 
of  both  were  held  in  reserve.  Thus  General  Simpson  had 
resolved  to  try  and  take  the  Eedan  by  dribbling  into  it 
about  3,100  men ;  and  the  whole  force  he  kept  in  hand 
in  case  of  emergencies  was  about  4,000  more.  At  the 
same  time  the  Highland  Division  was  posted  next  to  the 
French  attack,  while  tho  Third  and  Fourth  were  held  back 
in  roar  of  the  right  attack,  and  the  first  was  under  arms 
in  camp.  The  signal  for  attacking  the  Eedan  was  to  be 
the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  on  the  Mamelon ;  and  it 
was  understood  that  General  Pelissier  would  hoist  it  as 
soon  as  the  French  were  fairly  in  the  Malakoff.  Then 
General  Simpson  was  to  launch  his  stormers  by  raising 
a  white  flag  bearing  the  cross  of  St.  George.  Tho  signal 
for  the  French  on  the  town  front  to  fall  on  was  to  bo  a 
flight  of  rockets  from  the  Lancaster  Battery,  repeated  by 
a  second  flight  from  the  British  treAohes,  and  acknow- 
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lodged  by  a  third  from  the  French  observatory  on  the 
left.  These  signals,  as  will  be  seen,  miscarried,  for 
General  de  Salles  did  not  order  the  assault  on  the  Central 
Bastion  until  two  o'clock.  For  the  protection  of  Bala- 
oLava,  General  Herbillon  and  General  la  Marmora  were 
to  draw  out  their  troops  at  twelve.  The  French  cavalry 
in  the  Baidar  YaUey  was  to  fall  back  in  the  morning  to 
the  river  Kruezen ;  and  the  whole  of  the  allied  cavalry 
was  to  be  dr^wn  up  in  the  plain. 

The  Russians  had  no  fewer  than  75,000  men  in  Sebas- 
topol.  There  were  sixteen  battalions  in  the  works  on  the 
proper  left  of  the  Malakoff,  and  twelve  battalions  in 
reserve  on  this  side.  In  the  Malakoff  were  four  batta- 
lions and  some  companies,  and  four  battalions  in  the 
Gkrvais  Battery  on  its  proper  right.  There  were  besides 
sixteen  battalions  in  reserve.  They  had  been  called  up 
from  the  town  by  General  Chruleff,  when  his  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  the  information  that  the  French  trenches 
seemed  to  be  full  of  troops.  Thus  there  were  about 
22,000  men  under  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Malakoff 
system  of  works.  In  the  Redan  and  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it  were  nine  battalions  and,  sixteen  in  reserve. 
The  battalions  in  front  line  were  chiefly  our  old  foes  of 
the  Alma  and  Inkermann.  Their  numbers  were  about 
13,000.  In  addition  to  these  troops  there  were  no  fewer 
than  10,000  in  reserve  for  general  purposes.  The  total 
number  for  the  defence  of  the  lino  from  the  Barrack 
Battery  to  the  Harbour  was  therefore  45,000  men ;  or 
2,000  more  than  were  set  apart  by  the  French  alone  for 
all  their  attacks,  and  10,000  more  than  the  combined 
numbers  of  the  English  and  French  on  the  eastern 
side.  In  the  town  the  Russians  had  20,000  men,  2,000 
more  than  the  number  at  the  disposal  of  General  de 
Salles.  The  front  line  of  works  from  the  Quarantine 
to  the  Flagstaff  was  strongly  manned;  and  beside  the 
special  reserves  of  the  different  bastions,  there  was  a 
general  reserve  nearly  10,000  strong.  Such  a  vast  force, 
fighting  behind  the  strongest  entrenchments  ever  raised, 
was  certain  to  be  hard  to  conquer ;  and  although  it 
was  divided  into  huge  fragments,  and  one  half  was 
separated  from  the  other  by  an  arm  of  the  sea — the 
South  Harbour — we  have  shown  that  in  mere  numbers 
alone,  the  Russians  were  in  every  point  superior  to 
their  assailants. 

The  Russians  scented  in  the  air  the  coming  assault, 
but  they  were  uncertain  when  and  where  the  tempest 
would  break.  They  saw  few  signs  of  its  immediate 
approach.  But  the  allied  trenches  were  crowded  with 
impatient  soldiers.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  two 
allied  nations,  that  while  the  French  blazed  in  full  uni- 
form, our  generals  watching  the  assault  presented  a 
puzzling  aspect.  **  Q^nei-al  Simpson  sat  in  the  trench 
with  his  nose  and  eyes  just  facing  the  cold  and  dust, 
and  his  cloak  drawn  up  over  his  head  to  protect  him 
against  both.  General  Jones  wore  a  red  night  cap  and 
reclined  on  his  litter;  and  Sir  Richard  Airey,  the 
quartermaster-general,  had  a  white  handkerchief  tied 
over  his  cap  and  ears."  In  the  advanced  French 
trenches,  there  was  a  group  worth  noting.  There  stood 
General  M'Mahon,  amid  a  group  of  staff  officers,  and 


the  ranks  of  the  silent  but  attentive  Zouaves.  The 
chief  of  the  divisional  staff,  Colonel  Lebrun,  held  a 
watch,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  its  dial-plate. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  hands  to  mark  twelve.  Near 
them  stood  a  Zouave  corporal  with  a  large  flag  obtained 
from  a  man-of-war,  so  that  when  it  was  planted  on  the 
Malakoff,  it  might  be  distinctly  seen  of  men.  In  all 
the  other  trenches  the  French  chiefs  were  watching  the 
flight  of  time.  A  few  yards  from  M'Mahon,  in  the 
great  Malakoff  itself,  the  Russians,  not  expecting  an 
assault,  were  engaged  in  relieving  the  garrison.  The 
heavy  fire  firom  the  allied  batteries  prevented  them  from 
bringing  in  the  new  troops  before  the  old  ones  were 
marched  out.  They  found  it  expedient  to  effect  the 
relief  gradually,  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  garrison 
before  replacing  them.  This  was  going  on  as  the  French, 
selzmg  their  arms,  were  prepared  to  burst  forth.  At 
twelve  the  batteries  ceased  their  direct  fire,  but  the 
mortars  took  it  up,  flinging  their  shells  over  the  Mala- 
koff and  Little  Redan,  so  that  they  might  reach  the 
Russian  reserves. 

At  this  moment  the  officers  gave  the  signal.  The 
clarions  sounded,  the  drums  beat,  the  men  cried  **  Ft  re 
VEmpereur!"  and  dashing  over  the  trenches,  went 
headlong  towards  the  Malakoff,  the  curtain,  and  the 
Little  Redan.  At  the  first  rush  all  these  places  were 
surprised  and  overrun ;  but  the  attack  on  the  great  re- 
doubt was  the  only  one  destined  to  be  perinanently 
successful. 

The  Malakoff  Redoubt  was  a  mighty  keep,  380  yards 
long,  and  160  wide ;  the  ditch  was  upwards  of  six  yards 
deep  and  seven  wide,  and  its  slope  next  to  the  -work  was 
very  steep.  In  the  interior  were,  first,  the  ground  floor  of 
the  old  stone  tower,  and  then  a  multitude  of  traverses, 
huge  ramparts  of  earth  and  timber  designed  to  minimise 
the  effect  of  shell  fire.  It  was  a  closed  work,  that  is,  for- 
tified on  all  sides,  with  one  narrow  opening  iu  tbe  rear, 
so  that  when  once  the  assailants  mastered  the  interior 
and  closed  the  gorge,  the  vast  ramparts  were  defences  for 
and  not  against  them.  This  brief  description  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  diffi.culties 
in  the  way  of  the  stormers,  and  of  the  advantages 
which  told  in  their  favour  when  they  had  subdued  the 
garrison.  The  Little  Redan  was  also  a  closed  work,  but 
the  long  curtain  connecting  it  with  the  Malakoff  was 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russian  second  line,  thrown 
up  about  300  yards  in  the  rear.  The  Qreat  Redan 
was  an  open  work,  like  a  very  straddling^  Y,  and  its 
flanks  were  well  supplied  with  traverses.  The  old 
trace  of  the  entrenchment,  as  it  existed  in  1854,  formed 
a  sort  of  low  retrenchment  at  the  open  end,  in  no  sense 
formidable  except  as  affording  cover  behind  which  ia- 
fentry  could  rally.  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  dis- 
advantages were  on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  Although 
the  defenders  might  not  be  able  to  keep  their  foes  out, 
in  all  probability  they  could  prevent  them,  from  remain- 
ing in,  tmless  th^y  entered  in  overwhelming  nombeis, 
and  succeeded  in  closing  the  rear  against  the  attacks  of 
the  expelled  enemy.  In  order  to  make  the  sepaimte 
scenes  of  the  8th  of  September  clear,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  treat  them  separately,  trusting  the  reader  to  remem- 
ber that  seyeral  actions  were  fonght  simultaneously. 

The  leading  troops  of  M'Mahon's  division  were  the 
1st  Zouayes  and  the  7th  of  the  Line.  The  Zouaves 
darted  out  on  the  right,  and  the  Linesmen  on  the  left. 
The  heads  of  the  columns  reached  the  deep  ditch  together, 
leapt  into  it  without  waiting  for  ladders,  swarmed  up 
tho  opposing  bank,  and  climbing,  some  over  the  parapet, 
some  through  the  embrasures,  jumped  into  the  midst  of 
the  astonished  Russians.    In  a  short  space  half  the 


White  Tower.  But  Frenchmen  rushed  in  on  all  sides. 
There  was  a  brief  and  bloody  combat.  Assailed  in  front, 
turned  on  both  flanks,  unable  to  retreat,  above  a  hun- 
dred Eussians  ran  into  the  lower  story  of  the  old  tower, 
and  began  to  Are  through  the  loopholes.  By  this  time 
the  Zouaves  and  the  7th  had  driven  the  enemy  com- 
pletely out  of  the  space  round  the  tower.  Quickly 
rallying,  the  Russians  collected  behind  the  first  huge  line 
of  traverses,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  French, 
held  for  awhile  their  ground.      General  M*Mahon,  one 


A  LANCASTER  GUN  IK  ONV  OF  THE  BATTERIES 


force  of  the  two  regiments  was  in  the  work;  but  the 
en^^eers  had  thrown  a  ladder  bridge  so  swiftly  over  the 
ditch,  tliat  the  rear  companies  of  the  7th  were  able  to 
cross  it.  At  the  same  time  four  companies  of  Chas- 
seurs bad.  crossed  the  ditch,  and  entering  the  work  at 
its  poiiit  of  junction  with  the  Gervais  Batteiy,  drove  its 
defenders  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  made 
good  their  hold  upon  the  battery.  The  Zouaves  and  the 
Unesxnen  in  the  Malakoff  had  attacked  with  such  im- 
petuosity and  in  such  numbers  that  the  Russians  were 
obliged  ta  fight  in  disorder,  about  the  base  of  the  old 
184  — Netc  Eeeies. 


of  the  first  in  the  place,  feeling  how  necessary  it  was 
to  silence  the  musketry  of  the  men  in  the  base  of  tho 
tower,  caused  a  number  of  gabions  to  be  collected  about 
the  work  and  set  on  fire,  an  Algerine  method  which  was 
at  once  successful.  The  enemy  had  no  sooner  surren- 
dered than  M'Mahon  began  to  fear  the  fire  as  much  as 
the  Russians.  The  place  was  full  of  powder.  Every- 
body believed  it  to  be  mined.  He,  therefore,  set  a  party 
to  work  at  once  to  extinguish  the  burning  gabions.  Tho 
method  adopted  was  that  of  covering  them  with  earth ; 
and  lol  in  digging  a  ti-ench  with  that  object,  the  work- 
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men  camo  upon  electric  wires  communicating  with,  tlxe 
magazine.  These  were  immediately  cut,  and  the  assail- 
ants were  Bayed. 

Dui-ing  this  time  the  Zouaves  and  the  7th  had  been 
fiercely  engaged  with  the  enemy  rallied  behind  the  first 
grand  line  of  traverses  in  roar  of  the  tower.  Poot  by 
foot  the  French  had  gained  upon  them.  They  dashed  at 
the  openings,  they  wound  in  and  out  around  the  flanks, 
they  crept  along  the  parapets,  and  just  as  Yinoy's  bri- 
gade was  entering  the  work  in  support  of  Docaen,  the 
latter' s  men  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  second  great  line  crossing  the  Mala- 
koff  at  its  widest  part.  Here  the  Eussiaus  rallied 
stronger  than  ever.  They  were  plainly  gathering  up 
their  strength  for  a  rush.  Hundreds  had  fallen  on  both 
sides,  but  the  fury  of  the  combat  did  not  abate.  The 
great  French  flag,  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
Lands  of  the  Zouave  corporal,  floated  in  the  smoke  and 
dust  over  the  tower;  but  the  Malakoff  redoubt  was  yet 
to  win.  Until  the  gorge  was  gained  and  closed  nothing 
Mmt  gained.  60  thought  M'Mahon.  Yinoy  was  burst- 
ing in  to  his  aid,  but  he  determined  to  be  secure,  so  he 
sent  one  of  his  staff  for  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
Wimpfen's  reserve.  B^ore  these  could  arrive,  Yinoy, 
a  prompt  and  gallant  soldier,  had  led  lua  men  into  the 
work  and  made  use  of  them  with  jtrihing  ikilL  He  had 
thrown  the  bulk  of  his  force  am  ih»  ri|^  of  the  assail- 
ants. With  the  20th  he  si^fported  the  right  of  the 
Zouayes,  and  with  the  27th,  by  a  most  soldierlike  more- 
msoiy  he  turned  the  Bmwian  left.  Part  of  the  27th 
moved  along  tho  parapet,  part  along  the  ditch  on  the 
eaateim  face.  Thus  they  kept  gaining  on  the  Eussian 
line  of  defence  upon  that  side.  Paralysed  by  this  rapid 
maacBUvre,  oitecnted  with  unfaltering  impetuosity,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  27  th  in  rear  of  his  left,  and  rapidly 
Approaching  the  gorge,  the  enemy  quitted  his  hold  of 
the  great  line  of  traverses,  and  made  for  the  sole  exit 
irom  the  redoubt.  The  French  burst  through  like  a 
flood.  The  more  daring  of  the  enemy  turned  several 
times,  said  spent  their  strength  in  brave  but  useless 
oharges.  Thofugh  they  wore  swept  along  by  the  torrent 
of  foes  which  streamed  upon  them,  they  made  a  bril- 
liant resistance;  and  it  was  only  when  they  felt  that 
the  27th  of  the  Line,  so  skillfully  led,  so  relentlessly 
bent  on  gaining  the  gorge,  would  soon  reach  it,  that 
they  rushed  out  of  the  work.  M'Mahon  and  Yinoy 
swooped  upon  their  prize,  closed  the  gorge,  and  foi-bade 
all  return. 

By  this  time  tho  Zouaves  of  the  Guard,  its  Light 
Infantry  and  Grenadiers,  and  "Wimpfen's  brigade  of 
Algerian  Tirailleurs,  and  the  50th  Line  Eegiment,  wore 
all  in  tho  grout  work.  "With  this  enormous  force — at 
least  10,000  men— M'Mahon  felt  secure,  and  he  at  once 
distributed  his  men  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to  beat 
off  tho  cncniT  should  ho  in  turn  risk  an  assault.  lie 
relieved  the  troops  which  had  sustained  the  brunt  of 
the  onset,  with  fresh  troops  from  Yinoy  and  "Wimpfen's 
brigades,  and  thus  griped  fast  hold  of  his  prize. 

During  this  time  the  French  on  the  extreme  right  had 
fought  with  great  bi-avery  but  adverse  fortune.     The 


paralleLs  of  approach  had  been  pushed  up  dose  to  tlie 
Little  Eedan,  and  the  heads  of  the  columns  of  attack 
were  close  under  the  work ;  Dulac's  leading  brigade, 
therefore,  had  at  the  appointed  hour  started  like  the 
rest,  and  had  at  once  seized  the  Little  Eedan.    Some- 
what later  in  point  of  time,  becaujse  the  distance  to  be 
overcome  was  greater,  General  La  Motterougo  had  sent 
his  first  brigade  under  Bourbaki  against  the  curtain. 
Ilero  again  the  French  succeeded.     The  wHole  line  from 
the  Malakoff  to  tho  Little  Bedan  was  in  their  hands. 
Eager  to  take  advantage  of  this  burst  of  success,  the 
leading  brigades,  as  soon  as  the  supports  were  well  up, 
dashed  forward.      Bourbaki  led  his  men  against  the 
second  Hne,  while  St.  Pol,  issuing  from  the  Little  Eedan, 
sought  to  turn  the  line  at  its  point  of  intersection  with 
the  rear  defences  of  the  latter  work.     But  the  Eussians 
were  now  fully  alive.    The  batteries  on  the  north  side 
opened  on  the  assailants.    Three  war-steamers  ran  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Careening  Bay,  and  poured  in  broad- 
side after  broadside.    Field  guns  were  promptly  brought 
up  to  the  second  line,  and  used  to  hurl  forth  showers 
of  deserting  grapeshot.     The  Eussian  reserves  came 
up,  and  charging  the  disordra*ed  columns  of  the  French, 
forced  them  violently  back — Bourbaki,  as  far  as,  andover, 
the  curtain;  St.  Pol  into  the  Little  Eedan.     So  fBsmpt 
and  Tiyorous  was  this  oomxter-strc^  so  deadly  was 
the  fire  of  the  wtmnrnms,  that  St  Pol  eould  not  kaep  his 
hold  oren  of  the  Little  Eedan.    He  was  driven  on^  and 
the  French,  with  dif&colty,  eaeonoed  themselves  oa  their 
own  side  of  the  curtain  and  in  its  ditch.      Bosquet, 
eagerly  watching  the  attack,  was  serverely  wounded  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell.    Dulac  replaced  him  in 
znand  on  that  side,  and  Bisson  sucoeeded  to  the 
of  Ihilac's  division.     The  French  had  lost  Tery  luMfily^ 
The  Biisaians  were  exulting  in  their  victory.     They 
manned  the  Little  Eedan,  and  brought  up  heavy  masses 
in  support  behind  the  second  line.  The  French,  however, 
w^e  not  to  be  so  easily  put  oS,  Eallying  his  troo^  in  the 
advanced  trenches,  and  even  in  the  ditch  of  ihe  Little 
Bodan,  St.  Pol  once  more  broke  out,  and  essayed  to 
storm.    In  vain  his  soldiers  strove  to  penetrate.    The 
enemy  |Hroved  himself  superior  behind  his  works,  sup- 
ported as  he  was  by  the  crushing  fire  of  tho  steamers. 
Then  Bisson  launched  his  brigade,  and  at  the  same 
time  Marolles,  who  had  marched  along   tho   Careen- 
ing Eavine,   debouched,   and   directed  his   men  upon 
the  proper  left  of  the  Little  Eedan.     Tho  Chasseors 
of  the  Guard  took  pai-t  in  this  onset.      The  assault 
with  these    fi-esh    troops  was   impetuous    and   driYen 
home.     Again  the  gallant  Frenchmen  penetrated  within 
the  front  line ;  again  the  enemy's  field  artillery  came 
into  play ;  again  the  steamers  opened,  and  tho  Bussiftn        ' 
reserves  j^oured  into  this  arena  of  death.     The  French 
could  not  stand  against  the  horrible  fire.     St,  Pol  fell 
dead.    Marolles  was  soon  stretched  by  his  side.    Bi^on, 
severely  hurt,  was  borne  to  the  rear.    The  French  sol- 
diei-s — shattered  and  bleeding,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 
overpowered — were  driven  headlong  backward  to  their 
trenches. 
The    afternoon    was    wearing  away.      The  T^giwh 
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attack  on  tlio  Ghreat  Redan,  which  we  shall  presently 
describe,  had  fdled.  The  gnns  on  the  left  face  of  this 
work  were  shooting  down  the  French  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Malakoff.  General  Chmlef  had  tried  by  throe  des- 
perate charges  to  break  into  the  gorge  of  the  key  of 
Ihe  place,  and  tear  away  from  M'Mahon  his  blood- 
stained prize.  But  the  defence  was  too  strong.  The 
Russians  only  dashed  up  to  the  gorge  and  tried  to  pull 
down  the  gabions  which  closed  it,  or  endeavoured  to 
aoramble  up  the  ramparts,  to  meet  death  from  the 
crashing  musketry  fire  which  blazed  from  the  parapets. 
A  huge  column  had  emerged  from  the  houses,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  resolved  to  sweep  the  gallant  Chasseurs 
out  of  the  Gervais  Battery.  Suddenly  the  massive  column 
was  rent  by  round  shot  and  disoi*dered  by  shell,  and 
struck  in  flank  by  musketry.  The  British  gunners  in 
the  Quarry  Battery  had  caught  sight  of  this  column, 
and  in  an  instant  had  trained  and  fired  their  pieces. 
Finding  only  five  guns  bore  upon  the  enemy,  they  tore 
down  the  sides  of  the  other  embrasures,  and  brought 
promptly  seven  into  action.  That  was  the  source  of  the 
torrent  of  shot  and  shell.  The  streams  of  musketry 
rolled  from  the  western  flank  of  the  Malakoff,  and  from 
the  Chasseurs  in  the  Gervais  Battery.  The  column 
broke  up  tmder  this  fire  and  fled  to  the  rear. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  had  arrived  from  the  north  side, 
and  scanning  the  MalakofT,  saw  that  life  would  be  vainly 
wasted  in  further  attempts  to  retake  it.  He  therefore 
forbade  them ;  but  he  ordered  his  generals  to  resist  to 
the  last  on  the  other  points.  Finding  that  he  was  so 
well  able  to  defend  his  conquest,  M'Mahon  resolved  to 
send  Decaen's  brigade  back  to  the  trenches.  It  had 
occurred  to  him,  also,  that  Vinoy*s  men,  who  would 
remain  in  the  work,  might  be  blown  up  by  the  firing  of 
some  mine.  Should  this  occur  Decaen  was  ordered  to 
rash  in  at  once.  Then,  turning  to  Vinoy,  he  said,  **  It 
is  possible  that  your  brigade  maybe  blown  up.  In  that 
case,  Decaen  will  replace  you  immediately,  and  we  shall 
keep  the  Malakoff.''  A  trait  of  the  future  Duke  of 
Magenta  which  is  worth  beaiing  in  mind. 

General  P^lissier  was  still  eager  to  take  the  curtain 
and  Little  Redan.      General  Mellinet  brought  up  his 
two  brigades  of  the  Imperial  Guard.    They  were  Light 
Infantry,  under  De  Failly,  and  Grenadiers,  under  De 
Pontev^s ;  for  the  2iOuaves  of  the  Guards,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  a  few  companies  from  the  other  regiments, 
were  in  the  Malakoff.    These  choice  soldiers,  the  steel 
paints  of  the  French  army,  were  directed  to  storm  the 
cnrtain.     To  support  them  the  French  artillery  per- 
ibrmed  a  feat  at  once  novel  and  brilliant.    They  brought 
np  two  batteries  of  field  guns.    This  was  no  sudden  in- 
spiration.   A  road  had  been  levelled  straight  across  the 
trenclies,  and  the  gaps  filled  with  gabions.    At  a  given 
signal  these  were-  thrown  down  by  sappers  set  apart  for 
the  service,  and  through  the  opening  swept  a  troop  of 
horse   artillery.     With  these  12-pounders  the  French 
Tainly  hoped  to  contend  against  the  heavy  ordnance  of 
the  "W^r-steamers,  and  the  numerous  field  batteries  of 
the  besieged.    As  the  gallant  Frenchmen  dashed  along, 
men  ^^ere  knocked  off  the  tumbrils.    Nevertheless,  their 


commander,  De  Souty,  whose  name  deserves  recording, 
brought  his  guns  out  on  to  the  level  space  between  the 
French  trenches  and  the  curtain.  But  they  had  scarcely 
began  to  fire,  when  they  were  utterly  crushed.  Grape, 
and  round  shot,  and  musketiy,  were  poured  upon  them ; 
men,  and  officers,  and  horses  went  down  by  scores. 
The  brave  De  Souty  and  his  captain,  Rapatel,  were 
killed;  and  although  the  guns  were  not  injured,  they 
ceased  firing,  for  there  was  no  one  to  work  them.  The 
French  may  well  be  proud  of  the  conduct  of  that  famous 
battery. 

The  columns  of  the  Ghiard  had  met  with  no  better 
success  than  their  predecessors  of  the  Line.  They 
stormed  the  curtain  once  more,  and  forced  the  Russians 
back  upon  the  second  line ;  but  they  could  not  capture 
the  Little  Redan ;  and  no  sooner  did  those  who  had 
mastered  the  curtain  enter  the  open  space  and  rush 
towards  the  next  defences,  than  they  were  swept  down 
by  shot  and  musketry,  and  forced  back  in  disorder  by 
the  bayonet.  Mellinet  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
face,  and  the  brave  Ponteves  hit  mortally.  Still  the 
French  dung  tenaciously  to  the  curtain.  There  they 
hung  like  swarming  bees,  and  no  enemy  could  cross  its 
rampart.  Yet,  the  fight  was  hopeless ;  for,  although  by 
this  time.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  determined  to  retreat, 
he  had  also  resolved  to  keep  until  dark  the  posts  still  in 
his  possession.  The  French  had  solid  hold  of  that  part 
of  the  curtain  next  to  the  Malakoff,  for  the  musketry 
frt)m  the  eastern  &ce  protected  it ;  but  no  more.  Four 
hours  of  desperate  fighting  had  heaped  the  ramparts  and 
the  ditch,  the  outer  slopes  and  the  inner  spaces,  with  the 
dead  and  dying.  Suddenly  a  magazine  in  the  curtain 
exploded,  and  many  scores  of  a  Line  regiment  were 
destroyed.  In  the  French  trenches  it  was  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  the  Malakoff  had  blown  up,  and  there  was 
an  instant  move  to  succour  its  garrison.  But  the  flag 
still  waved  in  the  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  masses  about  the  curtain  showed  that  it  was  there 
the  mischief  had  been  done.  Pelissier  now  stopped  all 
further  attacks  on  that  side,  and  the  combat  slackened  into 
one  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  Malakoff  had  long 
been  secure  beyond  hope  of  recapture.  The  loss  of  the 
French  had  been  awfiil,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  until  the  next  day  before  ho 
renewed  the  assault.  At  this  moment  the  first  troops  of 
the  Russian  army  were  in  motion  to  cross  the  raft-bridge. 

It  is  now  time  to  narrate  the  attack  of  the  British  on 
the  Redan.  We  have  detailed  the  arrangements  made 
by  General  Simpson.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  his 
plan  was  to  carry  the  work  by  dispatching,  one  after 
the  other,  a  series  of  columns,  which  were  directed  upon 
the  salient,  or  projecting  angle.  In  order  to  reach  that 
angle  they  had  to  traverse  an  open  space  of  nearly  200 
yards — a  space  swept  by  the  fire  not  only  of  guns  on  tho 
flanks  of  the  Redan  itself,  but  of  guns  in  the  Barrack 
Batteries,  and  even  in  the  more  distant  works  on  the 
town,  front.  Moreover,  there  could  be  no  surprise  in 
tW  case*  The  French  burst  into  the  Malakoff;  tho 
f;^  1 0^  floaling  over  that  work  had  roused  every  Russian 
u^.    , --.  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.    Nor  was 
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this  all.  There  wcro  in  and  near  the  Eodan,  and 
5i>ecially  appointed  to  defend  it,  no  less  than,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  12,000  men,  exclusive  of  a  great 
reserve.  Against  these  we  were  about  to  send,  not 
altogether,  stormers  and  supports,  more  than  one- 
foui*th  of  the  number..  This  handful  of  men  were 
expected  to  take  and  hold  an  open  work  defended  by 
thirt}^-two  battalions  of  Eussian  infantry. 

The  men  did  not  hesitate.  When  General  Simpson 
saw  a  British  Hag  on  the  Mamelon,  the  signal  agreed 
on  between  him  and  General  Pelissier,  he  immediately 
unfuiied  the  white  ensign  bearing  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George.  The  French  were  driving  the  Russians  out  of 
the  last  traverses  of  the  Malakoff  as,  in  obedience  to  the 
signal  fi'om  General  Simpson,  the  British  infantiy  burst 
out  of  the  ti'enches. 

It  was  an  animating  spectacle.  Stimulated  by  the 
sight  of  the  French  flag,  eager  to  close  with  the  enemy, 
the  small  colunms  of  dark-green  and  rod  coats  dashed 
into  the  open.  The  Eifles,  running  forward,  threw  them- 
selves down  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  embrasures. 
After  them  ran  the  first  stormers,  bearing  ladders,  then 
came  the  second  and  third  columns.  In  a  moment 
round  shot  and  grape  broke  the  compact  formation,  and 
strewed  the  shot- torn  soil  with  dead  and  wounded. 
Shirley,  the  brigadier  of  the  Light  Division,  was 
blinded  with  dust.  Ilandcock  and  Unett  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  Van  Straubenzee  was  hit  in  the  face 
and  prostrated.  Hammond  was  killed ;  and  with  them 
Tnany  a  good  soldier.  But  the  column,  or  herd,  of  com- 
batants dashed  on  and  closed  with  the  work.  Only  sbt 
ladders  out  of  twenty-four  were  bi*ought  up  to  the  ditch. 
But  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  descend  and  ascend ;  and 
scrambling  down  and  up  the  crumbling  rampart,  the 
remnant  of  the  assailants  leaped  into  the  work.  Here 
"Welsford,  commanding  one  of  the  ladder  parties,  was 
shot  dead  by  an  officer,  who  immediately  surrendered ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that,  **  of  the  commanders  of  parties, 
only  four — Colonel  Windham,  Captain  Fyers,  Captain 
Lewes,  and  Captain  Maude — got  into  the  Eedan  un- 
touched." Yet  in  a  few  minutes  the  salient  was  won. 
The  Light  Division  column  had  stormed  in  at  the  apex, 
the  Second  Division  column  had  been  led  to  the  right, 
and  had  entered  the  work  on  its  proper  left  face,  some 
yards  from  the  salient.  Now  the  crisis  of  the  combat 
aiTived. 

Every  two  gims  were  protected  by  traverses  high  and 
thick.  Beyond  these,  and  parallel  to  each  face,  ran  a 
broken  line  of  traverses  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
Across  the  gorge,  or  largo  open  end,  was  a  slight 
breastwork,  which,  as  we  conjecture,  was  the  old  trace 
of  the  Bedan  in  October,  1854.  Diiven  back  by  the 
impetuous  charge  of  the  Biitish,  the  Bussians  in  the 
salient  and  on  each  flank  ran  to  the  rear,  and  collected 
behind  the  breastwork,  up  to  which  they  speedily 
brought  field  artiUcry.  The  handful  of  British  who  had 
got  in  did  not,  unhappily,  even  attempt  to  carry  the 
breastwork  by  a  rush.  They  wore  blown  by  running 
200  yards.  They  had  long  been  used  to  fire  from  cover. 
The  British  soldier  is  a  creature  of  habit,  and  he  in- 


stinctively fell  into  his  old  ways.     Instead  of  storaizni 
on,  he  extended  himself  on  parapet  or  traverse,  aod 
began  to  fire.     The  officers  saw  how  fatal  this  wmiW 
prove,  and  tried  to  get  th«  men  out  from  cover,  aii4 
to  form  them  for  a  rush.     In  this  work  Colonel  Wiad- 
ham  and  others  were  con^icuous.      But    it   availed 
nothing.    A  few  i*an  out  and  fell  into  line,  bat  thej 
were  struck  down  by  the  shots  of  the  enemy.    Duriiig 
this  muskctiy  combat  weak  supports,  in  sad  disarray, 
arrived  from  the  British  trenches;    but  the  Buasiaiis 
had  now  gathered  in  immense  force.   Pawlofi",  who  com- 
manded here,  had  called  up  about  8,000  men.    Tlmyw- 
ing  these  into  the  fight  as  they  came  up,  he  sent  some 
along  the  flanks,  while  he  kept  a  ^ong  line,  aided  by 
field  guns,  behind  the  breastwork,  and  fi:om  that  point 
directed  a  converging  fire  into  the  salient.     Considering 
his  numbers,  the  Kussian  general  was  singularly  sbw 
in  his  movements.      But  by  degrees,   and   by  sheer 
weight  of  men,  his  masses  pressed  the  British  closer 
and  closer.     These,  firing  with  all  their  might,  soon 
exhausted  their  stock  of  ammunition,  and  wore  forced 
to  use  stones.     Then  the  supports  from  the  trenches,  on 
reaching  the  salient,  imitated  the  example  of  their  i)re- 
cursors  and  fired  until  their  store  was  gone.     Colonel 
Windham  sent  three  officers  to  beg  for  troops  in  f orma^ 
tion.      Not    one    reached   General    Codrington.     This 
(Jfficer  was  perplexed  and  irresolute,   and    at   length 
Windham   arrived  himself  to  demand  a   well-formed 
support.    It  was  too  late,  assuming  that  suck  a  support 
could  have  reached  the  Bedan,  and  have  expelled  its 
numerous  garrison. 

Just  after  Windham  had  quitted  the  work  on  this 
errand,  Pawloff  grew  emboldened  by  his  mimbers,  and 
pressing  down  upon  the  salient,  closed  with,  the  British 
soldiers  still  holding  on.     A  short  and  terrible  combat 
ensued  at  close  quarters.     Our  men  were  unwilling  to 
surrender  the  little  space  they  had  so  dearly  won ;  but 
the  pressure  of  fii*e  and  steel  was  irresistible.     The  rem- 
nant of  the  stormers  was  forced  over  the  parapet,  but 
not  away  from  it.     There,  on  our  side,  they  stUl  hung, 
and  were  fed  from  the  trenches  by  sections  of  men  wht» 
tad  survived  the  path  of  fire  by  which  alone  they  conld 
reach  the  enemy.  But  this  could  not  last  long.   Already 
above  an  hour  had  elapsed.    For  that  spac©,  and  longer, 
a  small  body  of  British  soldiers — ^never  more  than  300 
stx'ong,  smitten,  half  destroyed,  renewed,  and  destroyed 
again — ^had  kept  thousands  of  the  enemy  at  bay.     The 
Eussian  accounts  name  four  regiments — ^that  is,  sixteen 
battalions — which  were  engaged  in  the  Bedan.    At  length 
the  enemy  made  almighty  effort,  and  swept  every  British 
soldier  from  the  parapet  into  the  ditch.       Those  who 
were  able  to  scramble  up  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  on  their  return  to  Iha 
trenches,  whither  they  arrived  breathless,  bleeding,  ex- 
hausted.   The  Bussians  cheered,  manned  their  parapets, 
fired  into   the   chaos  of  human  beings   "weltering  in 
heaps  in  the  ditch,  and  even  brought  up  two  field-pieces, 
and  with  gi*apo  from  these  pursued  the  fugitives.     For 
this  they  paid  a  heavy  penalty.    Our  batteries  instantly 
opened  a  deadly  fire  on  the  Bedan,  crushing  the  field- 
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pieces  at  once,  and  smashing  the  masses  of  infantry 
Tvhoso  numbers  choked  the  work.  But  the  enemy  had 
gained  his  point,  and  had  -worsted  the  yictors  of  the 
Alma  and  Inkermann. 

From  his  post  of  vantage  on  the  Mamelon,  General 
P^lissier  had  witnessed  onr  defeat ;  and  he  now  sent  to 
inquire  whether  General  Simpson  intended  to  renew  the 
assault,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  French 
were  inexpugnably  placed  in  the  Malakoff.  General 
Simpson  was  compelled  to  say  that  he  could  not  renew  the 
assault,  for  the  trenches  were  full  of  the  beaten  troops ; 
but  he  promised  to  sti^iko  at  the  Eedan  once  more  in  the 
moi-ning.  The  sun  went  down,  and  in  the  British  camp 
gallant  men  groaned  in  bitterness  of  heart  oyer  their 
splendid  failure. 

Tho  French  on  the  extreme  left  had  not  been  more 
successful.     The  attack  should  have  been  made  simul- 
taneously with  that  on  the  Redan.    But  the  wind  was 
high,  the  dust  and  smoke  thick,  and  when  the  rockets 
wore  fired  the  silvery  jets  they  threw  out  were  scarcely 
visible  against  tho  raw  grey  sky.    They  were  not  visible 
at  the  French  observatory,  and  wore  not  repeated,  and 
it  required  a  special  stalF  officer  from  General  Pelissier 
to  set  General  de  Salles  in  motion.    The  Malakoff  had 
been  assailod  and  won,  the  Redan  had  been  won  and 
lost,  before  the  French  columns  on  tho  left  were  launched 
from  the  trenches.     They  were  LevaHlant's  division, 
commanded  by  Trochu  and  Couston.  They  were  to  carry 
tho  Central  Bastion.     This  was  a  very  foi-midablo  work, 
and  as  its  defenders  were  prepared,  and  in  great  numbers, 
there  was  no  hope  of  capturing  it.    The  Central  Bastion 
consisted  of  a  redan  with  an  obtuse   angle,  supported 
on  either  flank  by  two  strong  redoubts,  and  by  a  third 
redoubt,  half  as  big  as  tho  Malakoff,  in  rear  of  the  left 
face.     In  these  works  and  in  rear  of  them  were  upwards 
of  5,000  men,  with  ample  reserves  in  the  town.    The 
French  were  close  to  the  ditch,  and  when  they  quitted 
their  trenches  they  were  in  a  moment  in  contact  with 
tho  ouemy.    In  the  first  rush,  the  French  assert,  that 
Levaillant's  men  entered  both  tho  flanking  redoubts  and 
tho  Central  Redan ;  but  tho  Russians  insist  that  their 
infantry  lining  the  parapet,  and  their  guns  rapidly  run 
out,  crushed  the  left  and  centre  attacking  columns  with 
a  concentrated  fire,  and  prevented   them  from  going 
farther  than  the  ditch,  where  hundreds  perished.    But 
as  tho  French  suffered  severely  from  tho  explosion  of 
several  small  mines,  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  them 
did  scale  the  parapets,  to  perish  inside.    At  all  events, 
t2io  two  columns   we  have  mentioned  were   horribly 
maltreated  and  forced  back  hopelessly  shattered  into 
their  trenches.      A  third  column  did  break   into  the 
Black    Redoubt   and  hold  it  for  some  time.     But  the 
enemy,  as  in  the  Great  and  Little  Redans,  brought  up 
inunense  masses   of  men,  and  recovered  the  battery, 
slaying  those  whom  they  did  not  capture.   Both  Trochu 
and  Couston  were  severely  wounded.    Levaillant  rallied 
his  men.  and  once  moro  they  issued  ft*om  tho  trenches, 
but  this  time  they  wore  so  smitten  that  they  did  not  even 
gain   tlio  ditch.     General  de  Salles  sent  General  Rivet 
far  Breton's  Brigade  of  D'Autemarre*s  division.     The 


trenches  were  encumbered  with  troops,  and  the  passage 
of  Breton's  Brigade  was  slow.  He  and  Rivet  went  in 
front.  Breton  was  killed  while  speaking  to  General  de 
Salles,  and  Rivet  fell  while  showing  tho  way  to  troops, 
who  could  not  be  got  to  face  the  hail  of  bullets  which 
swept  the  open.  General  de  Salles  himself  was 
wounded;  and  before  D'Autemarre's  men  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  point  to  be  assailed,  orders  came  from 
Pelissier  to  refrain  from  a  further  expenditure  of  life.  No 
movement  had  been  made  in  front  of  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion.  The  Italians  were  mere  spectators ;  a  happy 
thing  for  them.  Tho  whole  front  of  the  bastion  was 
heavily  mined;  and  the  enemy  was  watching  for  the 
stormers,  with  their  hands  on  the  eleotrio  battery 
arranged  to  explode  tho  mines. 

Such  was  this  tremendous  action,  which  we  may  call 
the  Battle  of  Sebastopol,  for  it  was  a  battle  between  two 
armies,  one  of  which  defended  a  vast  and  only  not  im- 
pregnable entrenched  camp.  At  all  the  points  of  attack  tho 
Russians  wore  superior  in  number.  It  was  tho  siu:priso 
of  tho  Malakoff  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  whole  line. 
When  darkness  came  the  ground  was  still  strewed  with 
wounded,  who  could  not  bo  removed;  and,  uncertain  of 
what  the  dawn  would  reveal,  the  allies  kept  a  close 
watch,  and  waited  with  feverish  impatience  for  daylight. 
Only  tho  utterly  exhausted  could  sleep,  the  cause  of 
which  wo  will  now  explain. 

In  tho  desperate  efforts  they  made  to  recapture  the 
Malakoff,  the  Russians  had  lost  hundreds  of  men  and 
several  generals.  It  was,  a«  we  have  stud,  about  four  in 
tho  afternoon  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  arrived  in  the 
suburb,  and,  inspecting  for  himself  the  state  of  affairs, 
sawthat  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  that  work, 
Ho  at  once  decided  upon  a  retreat;  and  he  therefore  for- 
bade any  further  offensive  movements,  but  gave  strict 
injunctions  to  his  generals  to  defend  to  the  last  every 
approach  to  the  heart  of  the  suburb  and  town.  At  that 
time  the  French  had  not  desisted  from  their  assaults ; 
and,  as  we  have  stated  already,  these  were  repelled.  At 
five  o'clock  orders  for  a  general  retreat  were  issued.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  the  enemy  placed  bodies  of  riflemen 
and  artillerymen  in  aU  the  works  remaining  to  them, 
and  these  were  instructed  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire.  Be- 
hind them  were  some  battalions  in  reserve,  occupying 
the  street  barricades  and  houses.  Thus  protected,  the 
troops  in  the  town  were  to  march  directly  to  the  raft- 
bridge,  and  across  it  to  the  north  side  in  regular  order. 
Those  in  the  suburb  were  to  move  upon  the  point  whore 
stood  Fort  Paul.  Thence  steamers  and  other  craft  would 
transport  them  to  the  great  bridge.  Then  the  reserves 
were  to  follow,  and  finally,  at  a  given  signal,  the  rear- 
guard were  to  spike  the  guns,  fire  the  trains  of  the 
magazines,  and  beat  a  retreat  over  the  bridge.  All  this 
was  accomplished  with  great  skill  and  celerity.  The 
allies  were  uncertain  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy^ 
and,  moreover,  they  stood  in  awe  of  the  mines  supposed 
to  exist.  So  all  night  the  long  and  heavy  columns  of 
Q^Q^  -with  field  artillery,  some  of  which  they-  were 
Q^..  La  to  throw  into  the  sea,  were  passing  over  the 
K  •i^rG  "W^cih.  swayed  and  rocked  to  and  fro  under  the 
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great  weight.  It  was  a  marvellous  feat  and  forms  a 
Bplendid  finale  to  the  siege;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  retreat  of  an  army  by  an  unassailable 
line ;  and  what  is  admirable  in  the  action  is  the  promp- 
titude of  the  genoral^s  decision,  and  the  coolness  and 
speed  with  which  it  was  executed. 

The  signs  of  this  retreat  had  not  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  allies.  The  uniisual  movement  on  the  bridge 
had  been  detected  by  an  artillery  officer  in  our  Quarry 
battery,  by  General  de  Martimprey  in  the  Malakoff,  by 
"the  French  officer  commanding  at  Inkermann,  and  by 
the  allied  fleet.  Before  midnight  the  French  near  the 
Little  Bedan  had  pushed  a  reoonnoissance  into  that  work 
and  along  the  line  on  its  left  These  had  barely  returned 
when  the  magazines  in  the  Curtain  and  Little  Bedan 
blew  up,  destroying  the  few  sentries  left  along  the  line. 
The  Highland  Division  had  been  moved  into  our 
advanced  trenches,  to  be  ready  for  an  assault  at  day- 
break. Struck  by  the  silence  in  the  Eedan,  one  or  two 
officers  crept  up,  and  looked  in.  All  was  stilL  The 
enemy  had  fled.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  hearing  this,  called 
for  volunteers  from  each  of  his  regiments,  and  sent 
them  in  to  bring  away  the  wounded.  By  this  means 
some  were  saved.  But  from  the  place  came  warning 
sights  and  sounds.  Flames  broke  out  in  the  town.  The 
Bussians  had  filled  the  buildings  with  forage  and  wood, 
and  the  rearguard  had  set  them  on  fire  as  they  fell 
^back.  The  flames  increased,  the  bright,  scathing  tongues 
of  fire  writhi&g  like  snakes  amid  the  dense  smoke. 
About  four  o'clock  the  magazines  of  the  Bedan  and 
adjacent  batteries  exploded,  shaking  the  plateau.  Then 
followed  in  succession,  and  at  irregular  intervals,  those 
of  the  Flagstaff,  Central  Bastion,  and  Garden  batteries. 
Later  in  the  morning  the  great  forts  of  the  Quarantine 
and  Alexander  were  torn  and  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  immense  stores  of  powder,  the  eflect  being  {pigmented 
by  the  flight  upward  of  a  flock  of  live  shells,  which 
burst  in  thid  air  and  showered  down  iron  all  around.  No 
fewer  than  five-and-thirty  magazines  broke  into  noise 
and  flame  one  after  the  other.  The  Bussian  general  had 
covered  his  retreat  by  destroying  even  the  ruins  of  the 
city  he  was  forced  to  yield. 

Wh^n  the  grey  light  of  dawn  crept  over  this  sublime 
spectacle,  and  deepened  into  broad  daylight,  it  showed 
the  still  blazing  town,  over  which  hung  a  canopy  of 
dense  smoke — so  thick,  and  dense,  and  substantial-look- 
ing, that  **  it  seemed  to  support  the  very  heavens."  All 
the  Bussian  ships,  except  two  dismasted  corvettes  and 
nine  steamers,  had  been  scuttled  during  the  night,  and 
only  their  tall  mastg  remained  above  the  waters.  Fort 
Paul  and  Fort  Nicholas,  of  all  the  goodly  fabric  of 
defence  on  the  south  side,  alone  remained  erect.  The 
steamers  were  dashing  to  and  fro.  The  bridge  had  not 
been  broken,  and  ever  and  anon  small  bodies  of  infantiy, 
the  last  of  the  rearguard,  went  across  it  with  steady 
step.  But  now,  while  we  looked  helplessly  on,  the 
parts  of  the  bridge  were  sundered,  the  steamers  took 
them  in  tow,  and  they  were  dragged  to  the  north  side. 
The  Bussians  who  still  dung  to  the  place,  and  there 
were  some,  still  busy  in  the  work  of  destruction,  trusted 


for  a  safe  retreat  to  the  steamers,  or,  too  drunk  to  tiiink 
of  ^retreat,  lay  quietly  in  the  streets.    In  spite  of  the 
eflbrts  to   keep   them   out.  Zouaves  and  Jack  Tais 
managed  to  creep  into  the  city,  and  spectators  beheld 
them  with  astonishment  flitting  to  and  fro  amid  the 
burmng  town.  All  this  time  the  French  and  English  were 
engaged  in  the  sad  work  of  succouring  and  removing  the 
thousands  of  wounded  who  had  fallen  beyond  reach  on 
the  previous  day.    Still  the  town  burned  fiercely,  and 
still  tho  two  forts  stood  up  proudly  amid  the  sombre 
atmosphere  and  havoc  aroiuid.    But  in  the  aftemooii, 
the  magazine  in  Fort  Paul  exploded,  shaking  the  whole 
promontory,  and  hurling  upwards  a  pillar  of  smoke, 
which,  when  it  rolled  away,  disclosed  a  mere  chaos  of 
disjointed    masonry.      Fort   Nicholas   escaped.     The 
steamers  had  gone  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  haibour. 
The  Bussian  troops  were  in  their  camps  on  the  blu&, 
watching  the  destruction  of  the  place  they  and  their 
comrades  had  defended  so  well.    The  allies  had  won» 
but  they  dared  not  yet  enter  Sebastopol.    Yet,  during 
the  day,  both  French  and  English  risked  their  lives 
among  its  buildings  and  batteries,  so  eager  were  tho 
men  for  bits  of  plunder,  and  the  officers  to  explore  those 
lines  against  which  they  had  striven  so  long. 

The  next  day  the  fires  had  burnt  low,  and  in  many 
parts  had  gone  out.      ^Cany  officers  from  our  camp 
explored  tho  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  and 
ranged  at  will  through  the  subuibs.    They  saw  with 
wonder  the  vast  strength  of  the  fortifications,  now  much 
defaced,  the  tremendous  damage  done  to  the  whole  place 
by  our  cannonade  and  bombardment,  and  the  destructive 
effects  wrought  by  the  exploded  magazines.      In  Uie 
suburb  there  was  only  one  building  imbumt,  a  hugo 
baiTack  near  the  dockyard.    Why  this  had  been  spared 
was  soon  made  apparent.    One  of  the  enemy's  steamers^ 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  crossed  the  harbour.    It  was  the 
famous  Yladimir.  Her  gallant  captain  begged  permission 
to  remove  the  Bussians  wounded  left  behind  in  the  hurry 
of  the  retreat.    Wounded  ?    Where  were  they  ?  was  tho 
question.    They  were  in  the  great  unbumed  barrack. 
Its  doors  were  entered,  and  the  scenes  revealed  sur- 
passed in  physical  horrors  anything  yet  seen.  "  In  a  long, 
low  room,"  writes  Mr.  Bussell,  who  was  an  eye-witne^ 
"  supported  by  square  pillars  arched  at  the  top,  and 
dimly  lighted  through  shattered  and  unglazed  window- 
fi'ames,  lay  the    wounded  Bussians,    who   had  been 
abandoned  to  our  tender  mercies  by  their  general.     The 
wounded,  did  I  say  ?    No,  but  the  dead,  tiie  rotten  and 
festering  corpses  of  tho  soldiers,  who  were  left  to  die  in 
their  extreme  agony,  un tended,  uncared  for ;  packed,  as 
close  as  they  could  be  stowed,  some  on  the  floor,  others 
on  wretched  trestles  and  bedsteads,  or  pallets  of  atra^vr, 
sopped  and    saturated  with  blood,  which    oozed    and 
trickled  through  upon  the  floor.      With  the  roar    of 
exploding  fortresses  in  their  ears — ^with  shells  and  sliot 
pouring  through  the  roof  and  rooms  in  which  they  l&y — 
with  the  crackling  and  hissing  of  fire  around  them,  tliese 
poor  fellows  who  had  served  their  loving  fiiend    and 
master,  the  Czar,  but  too  well,  were  consigned  to  tlieir 
terrible  fate."    Many — 500— were  yet  alive,and  of  ^>fc*^*«» 
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who  were  dead,  somo  might  havo  been  saved.  In  one 
cellar  wore  700  corpses  of  men,  tho  greater  part  of  whom 
had  iindergono  amputation  of  a  liiob.  I&  another  were 
three  living  English  officers,  two  of  whom  reached 
our  camp  hospitals  only  to  die.  The  EiLssian  wounded 
yet  alive  were  given  over  to  the  enemy;  tho  English 
and  French  soldiers  thrust  into  this  charnel-house  were 
rescued,  and  some  survived ;  the  horrible  dead  were 
buried.  This  dreadful  incident  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  those  who  saw  the  miseries  of  that  hospital,  than, 
the  piles  of  corpses  around  the  Great  and  Little  E^dan. 

On  the  11th,  our  guns  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Eussian  steamers  still  afloat,  and  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  us  from  sinking  &em,  burnt  them  at  night, 
making  a  second  conflagration  nearly  as  brilliant  m(  that 
of  thp  blazing  town.  The  Eussian  Black  Sea  floet  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  heroes  of  Sinope  and  their  «hip« 
had  been  buried  under  the  earth  and  tho  waters.  On  the 
12th  the  English  ma4ie  Colonel  Windham  Commandant 
of  the  KarabelnaiA,  and  the  French  appointod  G«n«Fal 
Bazaine  to  command  in  the  town.  The  "BixumrmB  still 
flred  from  the  north  side,  but  finding  their  abai  and 
shell  dkregarded,  and  of  no  vruiX^  they  ceased  in  a 
few  days  to  annoy  the  scanty  garrison  maintained  in 
•*  tho  blood-stained  ruins.**  The  gifeat  efforts  of  the 
anemy  were  now  turned  to  the  completion  of  the  northern 
defences,  which  grew  visibly  stronger  every  day,  and 
continiMd  to  grow  until  the  war  came  to  an  end. 

Thus  ended  this  now  £unous  and  unique  military 
operation.  The  losses  had  been  enormous  on  both  sides 
during  the  last  days  of  the  siege.  In  four  days  in 
August,  the  admitted  loss  of  the  enemy  was  5,500  men 
from  the  brief  bombardment  alone.  From  the  22nd  of 
August  to  the  4th  of  September,  the  Eussians  had  lost 
upwards  of  7,000  men.  During  the  cannonade  and 
bombardment  which  preceded  the  assault — that  is,  in 
three  days — their  loss  was  4,000,  giTing  a  total  <rf 
16,500  men,  exclusive  of  the  artinsrynMn  killed  at  th«tr 
gons.  On  the  8th  their  loss,  estimated  by  thsoiselTes, 
was  11,690.  So  that  between  the  16th  of  August  and 
the  9th  of  September  their  force  was  diminished  by 
28,190men  killed  and  wounded.  Inclndad  in  this  total, 
whieh  is  oertainly  understated,  are  a  few  bandied 
'*  mimjig,**  but  most  of  the  missing  were  among  tiie 
slain.  The  losses  of  tho  allies,  although  very  serece 
every  day,  were  not  so  great.  Allowing  200  a  day  for 
the  last  three  weeks  of  the  siege,  we  have  a  total  of 
4,200,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  Loss  on  the  8th— 7,557 
for  iha  French,  and  2,610  for  the  English— we  have  a 
total  Ices  of  14,367.  But,  except  as  regards  our  own 
figures,  wo  cannot  be  e^iain  that  this  total  is  actually 
correct;  both  tho  French  and  Eussians  hide  their 
losses  as  much  as  possible  in  every  war. 

Wo  havo  seen  that  in  the  last  assault  the  imwiliinfH 
failed  everywhere  except  on  one  point,  and  althou^ 
littlo  has  been  said  of  the  French  failures,  because  they 
gained  ono  brilliant  success,  yet  the  one  English  failure 
has  been  the  subject  of  endless  controversy  and  great 
bitterness  of  feeling.  But  our  narrative  has  shown  that 
tho  English  failed  precisely  for  the  same  reasons  that 


I  tho  French  fiiled.     Those  reasons  wore,  that  the  enemy 
!  had  superior  numbers  at  every  point,  that  the  works 
I  attacked  were  open  to  tho  rear,  that  the  onenay  in  the 
I  Eodan  and  in  tho  Central  Bastion  were  prepared,  while 
,  in  tho  Malakoff  they  were  surprised.    But  in  tho  case 
of  tho  English  assault  all  those  disadvantages  were 
I  quadrupled  by  the  fact  that   the   assailants    had    to 
'  traverse  an  open  space,  nearly  two  hundred  yards  in 
extent,  and  swept  by  grape  and  round  shot  before  they 
could  reach  the  Eedan.    If  tho  French,  close  under  the 
points  they  attacked,  could  not  succeed,  not  even  when 
they  poured  in   column  after  colunm,  and  employed 
thousands  where  we  employed  hundreds,  how  could  w^ 
svueoeed  when  not  ono  colunm  of  attack  could  reach  the 
I  work,  either  in  great  strength  or  in  disciplined  amy  ? 
I  K  the  result  of  the  frantis  e£Eorta  of  tho  French  to  con- 
quer the  titUe  Bodan  and  Curtain — efforts  in  which 
they  lost  moro  than  4,000  men — was  failure,  is  it  not 
;  presumptive  evidence  that,  had  we  poured  men  by  thou- 
!  sands  instead  of  hundreds  into  the  Eedan,  wo  should 
I  havo  only  augmented  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded, 
without  achieving  success  ?    St«m  necessity  compelled 
us  to  assail  a  work  which  it  WM  only  not  impossible  to 
take  and  hold.    We  might,  we  sbould  have  won  it,  had 
tho  Eussians  shown  any  fear.    But,  on  reviewing  tho 
circumstances  of  the  assault,  we  oan  only  come  to  tho 
conclusion,  that  nothing  could  havo  xeodered  us  masters 
of  tho  Bedan,   except  some  pieee  of  good   fortune. 
Therefore,  although  the  military  critie,  jndging  by  the 
rules  of  his  art,  may  find  much  to  blame  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  attack,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rewilt 
vrhick  throws  any  slur  upon  British  armfl. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  again  over  ihe  skmb. 
features  of  a  siege,  with  tho  operations  of  whidi  the 
rosder  has  been  made  fiuniliar.    Bat  a  fow  facts  ^wiU, 
perhaps,  deepen  in   his  mind  the   impression  of  its 
magnitude.     The  Boflsian  lines  were  fifteen  miles  in. 
extent.    Flatting,  as  hae  htfm.  well  said,  was  the  least 
part  of  the  work  of  this  indelbi%able  garrison.    It  was 
not  only  on  the  surface  and  abow  the  surface  that  tkey 
laboured.  As  there  were  miles  of  huge  ramparts,  so  tliero 
were  miles  of  subterranean  roome,  wheena  the  ganisoiL 
lived  end  idept.    In  some  of  ihesa  were  ianmd  pictnres 
and  omemsnts.    In  one  a  canary  in  a  cage,  and  a  vase  of 
flowers.    The  mines  were  prodigious.    The  front  of  tho 
colossal  Flagstaff  Bastion  was  seamed  in  all  directions 
by  mines,  containing  tans  of  thonsawls  «£  poixnda  of 
gunpowd^.  These  works  are  rightly  styled  stupeiMioiis. 
Those  of  the  besiegers  were  also  of  aaiewng  extent  and 
finish.    Their  trendies  were  filty-tvo  miles  in  length. 
There  were  in  them  109  battenee,  which,  on  tho  8th, 
mounted  806  guns.    The  trenches  max  open  334  days, 
and  the  batteries  327  days.    Tho  B/itish  batteries  alona 
threw  252,872  rounds  of  shot  and  shell  into  tho  place. 

The  French  reckoned  their  rounds   by  the  miUioii 

during  tho  last  bombardment  their  620  gnns  £red 
1,100,000  projectiles!  It  was,  indeed,  by  means  of 
this  astonishing  artillery  fire,  and  by  this  alon©  that 
the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  bravery  of  tho  allies 
were  able  to  force  a  Eussian  army  out  of  tho  Wrongest 
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and    most  amply  supplied  ontrenohod   camp    in    the 
world. 

Ilcre  wo  may  state,  tkougli  chronologically  out  of 
place,  wliat  prize  the  allies  found  in  the  conquered  city, 
^'hey  captured  3,839  guns  and  mortars  of  various  cali- 
bres. There  were  407,3H  round  shot,  101,755  shells, 
24,080  cases  of  canister,  525,000  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
470,000  good  cartridges,  and  160,000  damaged.  Amid 
a  multitude  of  other  articles  we  may  mention  450 
-anchors,  104,000  pounds  of  copper  sheathing,  150,000 
pounds  of  rope,  1,460,000  pounds  of  bar  iron  and  steel, 
120,000  pounds  of  red  copper,  6,000  pounds  of  nails, 
200,000  i)ounds  of  old  copper,  2,000  tons  of  coal,  several 
steam  engines,  a  goodly  number  of  forges,  a  large 
quantity  of  firewood,  a  mass  of  marine  stores,  and  a 
quantity  of  provisions.  The  mixed  commission  ap- 
pointed to  collect  and  divide  this  spoil  determined  that, 
as  on  the  8  th  of  September  the  Prench  army  consisted 
of  126,705  men,  and  the  Anglo-Sardinian  army  of  63,715 
jsnen,  the  former  should  have  two-thirds,  and  the  latter 
one-third,  of  the  value  of  the  prize.  The  guns  were 
equally  divided,  two  brass  guns  being  given  to  General 
La  Marmora,  and  two  Turkish  field-pieces,  found  in  the 
place,  were  returned  to  the  Sultan.  It  was  found  that, 
out  of  2,087  guns  mounted  in  the  place,  only  297  were 
unserviceable.  Above  a  thousand  fine  guns  were  lying 
in  the  arsenal  when  the  town  was  captured. 

There  was  great  exultation  in  Prance  when  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  reached  Paris.    The  Emperor  at 
onco  raised  General  Pelissier  to  the  rank  of  a  Marshal 
of  France.     The  guns  of  the  Invalides  boomed  forth  a 
far  resounding  salute.    There  was  an  illumination  in 
Paris,  a  Tc  Deum  in  Notre  Dame,  attended  by  the 
Pknperor  himself.    In  England  there  was  gladness,  too, 
mingled  with  bitterness;   for  though  Sebastopol  had 
fallen,   British  soldiers  had  been  worsted  in  the  fatal 
Hodan.     But  Queen  Yictoria  sent,  with  promptitude, 
lier  thanks  to  the  army,  and  General  Simpson  received 
tlio  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.   The  greatest  delight,  how- 
ever, was  experienced  in  the  camps.     "  No  more  trench 
Tvort ! "  was  the  first  joyous  shout  of  the  soldier.     Gaul 
and  Briton  were  alike  wearied  of  the  incessant  watching, 
and  dodging,  and  waiting,  and    dreary  toU,  and  the 
Ixorrible  uproar,  and  sudden  death  and  mutilation,  with- 
out visible  good  results.    Yet,  when  the  silence  came, 
it  seemed  so  strange,  that  men  could  only  describe  it  as 
j&-ig-htful. 

The  enemy  put  a  bold  face  on  his  defeat,  as  he  had  a 

ri^lit  to  do,  for  he  had  conducted  himself  valiantly,  and 

l^ept  his  military  honour  unstained.      The  Emperor 

Alexander  boasted  that  his  army  had  only  left  to  the 

<9iie]ny  a  heap  of   **  blood-stained  ruins."     **  Valiant 

solcLicrs,"  wrote  Prince  Gortschakoff,  *'  it  is  painful  to 

leo.ve  Sebastopol  in  the  enemy's  hands.    But  remember 

tJxe    sacrifice  we  made  on  the  altar  of  our  country  in 

IS  1 2,    Moscow  was  surely  as  valuable  as  Sebastopol. 

^Vo  abandoned  it  after  the  immortal  battle  of  Borodino. 

Th£3    defence  of  Sebastopol  during  349  days  is  superior 

to    13orodino,  and  when  the  enemy  entered  Moscow  in 

tii^t  gi-eat  year  of  1812,  they  only  found  heaps  of  stones 


and  ashes.  Likewise,  it  is  not  Sebastopol  which  we  have 
left  to  them ;  but  the  burning  ruins  of  the  town,  which 
we  ourselves  set  fire  to,  having  maintained  the  honour 
of  the  defence  in  such  a  manner  that  our  great-grand- 
children may  recall  the  remembrance  thereof  with  pride 
to  all  posterity."  Nevertheless,  Eusaia  had  been  se- 
riously wounded ;  for  Sebastopol  had  proved  to  bo  an 
ulcer,  and  the  strength  of  the  nation  had  been  drained 
to  defend  a  remote  comer  of  the  immense  empire  of  the 
Czars. 


CHAPTEE  XXXn. 

After  theSiege— PosiUon  of  the  Armies ;  their  Strenfflh~Expediti<m  to  Enpa- 
toria—Gonerald'AlIonville's  Operations ;  defeats  the  RassiansatKhnug- 
hill— Destractlon  of  Taman  and  Fanagoria— Expedition  to  Kinburn— 
The  Fleet  off  OdeesA—Dcscriptlon  of  Kinbam ;  It  la  attacked  and 
captured— OezakoY  blown  np— Steamers  ascend  the  Boog^Fresh 
Movements  at  Eupatoria— Failure  from  want  of  Wattr  and  Will-- 
luaclivity  of  the  Allies -Kesignatlon  of  General  Simpson—General 
Sir  W.  Codrinjton  sacceeds  him— Great  Explosion  in  the  French  Lines. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  the  Eussians 
resumed  the  work  of  fortifying  the  north  side.  If,  for 
a  moment,  they  entertained  the  notion  of  retiring  to 
Simpheropol,  that  moment  must  have  been  very  brief. 
But  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  question 
was  ever  seriously  mooted.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had 
long  studied  the  habits  and  customs  of  an  allied  army 
under  two  or  three  commanders-in-chief.  He  knew  well 
the  benefits  he  derived  from  a  divided  command  in  the 
camp  of  his  adversaries.  Ho  know  also  the  strength  of 
his  mountain  position;  and  if,  indeed,  ho  thought  of 
retreating  inland,  that  thought  must  have  been  sug- 
gested, not  by  any  fear  that  ho  should  be  forced,  but  by 
a  fear  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  feed  his  diminished 
host.  lie  probably  knew,  too,  that  telegrams  fi-om 
Paris  and  London  exercised  a  weighty  influence  over 
both  Marshal  Pdlissier  and  Sir  James  Simpson,  and 
therefore  he  held  fast  to  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  as 
the  Eussians  called  the  mass  of  stone  forts  and  earth- 
works overlooking  the  great  harbour.  Placing  his 
cavalry  on  the  Belbeck,  where  water  abounded,  he  took 
up  a  long  line  with  his  infantry  and  Cossacks,  stretdiing 
from  the  high  table  land  above  Port  Oonstantine,  along 
the  Inkermann  and  Mackenzie  ridges  to  Ai-Todor  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  above  the  Baidar  valley. 
Now  batteries  sprung  up  by  magic  among  these  rugged 
bluffs,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Eussian  front  of  defence 
was  as  powerfully  organised  as  over. 

At  this  time  the  allies  had  nearly  200,000  men  in  the 
Crimea ;  including  upwards  of  10,000  horsemen,  and  a 
very  numerous  and  efficient  force  of  field  artillery. 
Having  so  vast  an  army,  one  is  astonished  to  find  that 
no  effort  worthy  of  the  name  was  made  to  strike  another 
blow  at  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  Prench  did, 
indeed,  place  their  right  wing,  33,000  strong,  with  54 
guns,  in  the  valley  of  Baidar,  with  a  larger  force  and 
more  guns  on  the  Tchemaya,  backed  by  a  powerful 
reserve,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Guard  on  the  plateau. 
But  this  demonstration,  made  as  early  as  the  11th,  did 
not  in  the  least  deceive  Prince  Gbrtschakoff.    It  was 
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manifest  that  no  threatening  moyements  of  troops,  no 
amount  of  marching  and  countermarching  between 
Balaclava  and  the  Baidar  passes,  would  induce  Prince 
Gk>rt6chakoff  to  budge  a  foot.  He  knew  that  to  reach 
Inm  through  the  mountains  his  adyersaries  could  only 
8how  a  narrow  front,  and  thus  obtain  no  advantage 
fi-om  numbers ;  and  that  to  assail  the  heights  of  Mac- 
kenzie, they  must  advance  under  a  terrible  fire  to  force 
rugged  passes  and  deep  defiles.  So  he  did  not  change 
his  ground,  much  less  run  away.  What  he  dreaded 
was  a  decided  advance  fi*om  some  i>oint  of  the  coast 
upon  his  lines  of  communication — from  Kafia  or  from 
Eupatoria,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alma — ^but  whether 
it  were  that  the  allied  generals  oould  not  agree,  or  that 
the  Gk>vemments  of  Paris  and  London  thought  enough 
had  been  done,  or  whether  it  were  that  Marshal  P41is- 
sier  did  not  ^^Krish  to  risk  his  laurels,  or  whether  the 
season  was  held  to  be  too  far  advanced  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  large  enterprises,  certain  it  is  that  none 
were  imdertaken.  For  ten  days  after  the  fall  of  the 
place,  the  only  change  in  the  relative  situations  of  the 
two  armies  was  that  the  French  occupied  more  ground. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  a  delusive  symptom 
of  more  extended  activity.  General  d'Allonville,  with 
his  division  of  horse,  embarked  at  Kamiesch,  for  Eupa- 
toria, on  the  18th  of  September.  Arrived  there,  he  took 
the  command  of  the  whole  force,  namely,  17,000  Turco- 
Egyptian  infantry,  2,500  cavalry,  and  48  guns.  Ex- 
pectation ran  high  in  the  camp,  especially  as  the  allied 
fleets  went  to  sea  on  a  cruise  along  the  coast,  reminding 
observers  of  the  experimental  trips  made  in  August, 
1854.  The  Bussians  took  it  to  heart,  and  their  tele- 
graphs grew  uneasy,  and  swung  about  all  day.  But 
there  was  very  little  danger  in  the  air.  General  d'AUon- 
ville,  with  the  force  at  his  disposal,  was  strong  enough 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Ebpatoria  on  the  land  side,  but 
not  strong  enough  to  move  far  from  the  place^  or  hazard 
his  line  of  retreat  for  a  moment.  When  Pnnce  Gortscha- 
koff  heard  the  numbers  of  the  troops  which  had  landed, 
and  their  character,  he  must  have  felt  perfectly,  com- 
fortable as  regards  the  road  to  Perekop  and  the  safety  of 
SimpheropoL  He  was  not  alarmed^  either  by  the  cruise 
of  the  fleet  up  and  down  Kalamita  Bay,  or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Turoo-French  force  at  Eupatoria. 

General  d'Allonville  found  a  well-disciplined  Moslem 
force  at  Eupatoria.  The  Turkish  General,  Ahmed  Pasha, 
had  employed  the  summer  in  training  these  battalions, 
and  the  French  general  was  pleased  to  find  such  excellent 
infEuitry  under  his  orders.  But  he  felt  20,000  men  were 
too  few  for  the  execution  of  any  great  scheme,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  had  he  been  disposed  to  march  inland, 
his  superiors  before  Sebastopol  and  in  Paris  would  have 
permitted  the  risk  involved.  He  therefore  confined  him- 
self to  the  simpler  task  of  driving  away  the  Bussians, 
and  giving  his  cavalry  officers  the  chance  of  winning  a 
cross  and  riband. 

The  Bussians  blockaded  Eupatoria  on  the  north  and 
south.  On  the  latter  side  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of 
land  passed  between  a  great  salt  lake  and  the  sea,  and 
this  is^mius  supported  the  direct  road  to  Simpheropol 


and  Sebastopol.    At  the  southern  end  of  the  isthmus 
the  roads  separated ;  a  little  further  on  the  former  stood 
the  village  of  Sak,  and  here  the  Bussians  had  a*  strong 
post  of  cavalry  and  a  well-supplied  depdt  of  provisions. 
Beyond  Sak  was  Tchobatar,  another  village.    On  Ihe 
north  of  the  lake  the  enemy  occupied  several  hamlets, 
covering  the  road  to  Perekop.    The  Bussian  force  was 
composed  of  cavalry,  and  Cbssacks,  and  some  horse 
artillery.     Having  taken  note  of  these  facts.  General 
d*Allonville  first  determined  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
Sak,  and  bum  his  stores.    This  he  did  on  the  25th. 
Debouching  from  the  isthmus  at  dawn  with  3,000  Turkish 
infimtry,  1,600  French  horse,  and  twelve  guns,  he  pressed 
forward  towards  the  village,  which  the  enemy  abandoned 
at  his  approach,  fidling  back  upon  Tchobatar.    Having 
destroyed  the  mills  and  stores,  the  French  general  with- 
drew, unmolested,  and  returned  to  Eupatoria.    There- 
upon  the    enemy   returned   and   encamped   at   Sak. 
GFeneral  d'AUonville  now  formed  the  larger  design  of 
driving  away  the  enemy  on  the  north  side.    During  the 
expedition  to  Sak,  Ahmed  Pasha  had  forced  the  Bussians 
to  fall  back  on  the  extreme  right  of  their  line,  and  they 
were  now  in  two  bodies  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Perekop  Bead.    In  order  to  force  them  back,  General 
d' Allonville  determined  to  employ  a  large  force.    A  body 
of  Turks,  of  all  arms,  imder  Ahmed  Pasha,  was  to 
march   out  of  the  town  on  the  north,  and  wheel- 
ing  to   the   right,  move  in   a   line   parallel   to    the 
Perekop  Boad.     GFeneral  d* Allonville,  with  a  brigade 
of  French  dragoons,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  a  bri- 
gade of  Egyptian  infantry,  was  to  move  directly  along 
the  road,    l^us,  while  he  struck  at  the  centre  of  the 
Bussian  posts,  Ahmed  Pasha  turned  them  on  the  right. 
The  village  of  Doltchak  was  the  point  where  the  left 
and  centre  columns  were  to  join ;  but,  as  the  enemy  had 
returned  to  Sak,  it  was  necessary  to  cover  the  Sebastopol 
road ;  and  for  this  purpose  Menekli  Pasha  was  directed 
to  march  an  infEtntry  force  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
isthmus,  and  there  take  up  a  defensive  position.     The 
Bussians  on  the  north  of  the  lake  were  under  Teipe- 
lewski  and  Korf,  the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on 
the  left.    Seeing  the  large  force  of  the  allies  debouching 
from  Eupatoria  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  two  Bussian 
generals  retired  in  parallel  columns.    As  D*Allonvillo 
pushed  their  centre,  so  Ahmed  continued  to  turn,  their 
right,  and  threaten  their  line  of  retreat.    For  some  time 
Korf  continued  to  hang  on  the  right  flank  of  D' Allon- 
ville without  daring  to  risk  an  action.    Soon  after  eig^ 
the  centre  column    had    reached  Doltchak.      Ahmed 
Pasha  was  still  on  the  march,  having  the  longer  line  ; 
but  in  two  hours  he  came  up,  and  Korf  fell  back  south- 
ward to  Kanghill,  making  for  the  Simpheropol  road; 
but  beyond  this  village  he  did  not  retire.    Terpelewski's 
horsemen,  except  a  few  Cossacks,  had  disappeared,  and 
there  stood  Korf,  his  men  dismounted,  observing  his 
enemy.    D* Allonville,  surveying  the  ground,  conceived 
the  idea  d  surprising  the  Bussians.    On  these  immense 
plains  the  slightest  depression  serves  to  conceal  the 
maroh  of  armies,  and  he  therefore  directed  his  hussars 
to  steal  along  a  ravine  upon  a  narxow  front,  and  bi9 
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dragoons  to  follow,  concealing  tiiemBelves  as  well  as 
thoy  could,  while  the  light  artilleiy  marched  with  them, 
and  tho  right  flank  was  protected  by  two  sqxiadrons  of 
Tuiks.    Ahmed  Pasha  remained  at  Doltchak,  ostenta- 
tiously drawn  up  in  battle  array.    The  movement  was 
completely  soccessfoL    The  hussars,  stealing  along  the 
zayine,  as  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  formed  line  on 
tlio  march,  and,  gradually  quickening  their  pace,  dashed 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.    Ihe  Bussians  had  un- 
marked a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  and  the  French 
htLMors  made  a  point  at  the,^guns.    While  they  were 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  for  these  trophies,  the 
6th  Dragoons  came  up.    The  hussars  had  laid  hands  on 
two  pieces.    The  dragoons  bursting  in  upon  the  enemy 
forced  them  to  fly,  leaving  behind  four  more  guns.   The 
pursuit  was  kept  up  for  some  miles,  and  the  Prench 
cavalry  had  the  satisfi&ction,  not  only  of  routing  the 
Bussian  horse,  but  of  canying  from  Ihe  field  six  guns, 
twelve  caissons,  a  forge,  169  prisoners,  and  150  horses. 
The  French  horse  and  the  Turkish  infantry  then  re- 
tamed  to  Eupatoria.    The  French  loss  was  six  killed 
and  thirty-five  wounded.     This  brilliant  operation  re- 
lieved Eupatoria  from  the  too  pressing  attentions  of  the 
Bussian  horse.    At  the  other  extremity  of  the  Crimea 
an  expedition,   organised   at   Xertch,  had  crossed  the 
Straits,  and  had  occupied  and  destroyed  Taman  and 
Fanagoria ;   but  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose bad  the  allied  generals  seized  KafiOa  and  Arabat, 
and    threatened    the    road    over   the    Putrid   Sea    at 
Tchongar,  whence  the  enemy  derived  large  quantities  of 
supplies. 

Instead  of  this  they  adopted  a  diflferent  plan.    The 
navy  had  long  desired  some  opportxmity  of  doing  ser- 
Tioe.     Since  the  17th  of  October,  lt54,  the  allied  fleets 
had  watched  and  guarded,  and  supplied  men  and  guns 
to  the  shore  batteries,  but  had  taken  no  active  part.    It 
13  true  they  were  to  have  cannonaded  the  sea-front  once 
more,  but  on  the  8th  of  September  it  blew  a  gale,  and 
only  a  few  gunboats  sheltered  in  one  of  the  many  inlets 
of  tho  coast  had  bombarded  the  Quarantine  Fort.    Now 
it  liapponed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  invented  or 
adopted  certain  floating  batteries  cased  with  iron,  and 
vrcLB  anxious  to  test  their  quality  in  actual  war.    It  hap- 
pened also  that  there  was  a  fort  isolated  and  exposed  to 
uttack.  whereon  the  experiment  might  be  tried,  and  a  fur- 
ther stress  put  upon  the  enemy.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  tiio  Crimea  is  a  peninsula,  joined  to  tho  mainland 
by    tlio  isthmus  of  Pearekop.    North  of  this  isthmus, 
sriiiclL  is  very  narrow,  the  land  expands  east  and  west, 
the   *weetem  part  running  to  a  point  opposite  Odessa, 
and.  forming  the  southern  shore  of  an  estuary  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Dnieper  and  Boug.    A  short 
distance  up  the  Dnieper  stands  the  town  of  Kherson, 
-wrhero  tho  great  road  to  Perekop  and  Sebastopol  crosses 
the  river.    This  road,  going  northward,  runs  to  Nico- 
ia£&£,  SL  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nigoul  and  Boug, 
t wm A ty *-^^wo  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter;    and 
^henoe    oontinues  to  Odessa.    Nicolaief  is  forty  miles 
i^xmi  JO^erson,  and  seventy-seven  from  Odessa.    It  was 
ttn^f  j0  IxGfTe  that  the  Bussian  men-of-war  were  and  are 


built,  and  the  town  was  founded  for  that  purpose.  From 
Nicolaief  tho  waters  of  tho  Bourg  go  to  swell  tho 
estuary  of  the  Dnieper.  The  waters  of  this  estuary  run 
into  the  Black  Sea  between  two  low  capes  of  sand.  That 
on  the  north  is  Oczakov,  that  on  the  south  Kinbum. 
On  both  spits  there  were  forts,  and  theso  forts  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  estuary,  and,  consequently,  the 
mouths  of  the  two  rivers  which  open  a  way  to  Nicolaief 
and  Kherson.  It  was  the  fort  of  Kiiibum  that  tho 
allies  designed  to  capture.  It  might  have  been  assumed 
that  their  aim  in  so  doing  was  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
advance  in  force  either  upon  Khersoai  or  Nicolaief;  but 
Prince  Gortschakoff  knew,  as  weU  as  the  ajliee,  that  it 
was  too  late  in  the  year  to  mako  the  attempt  even ;  and 
thus  the  expedition  to  Kinbum  only  served  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  worth  of  the  new  floating  batteries, 
and  seizing  another  materisd  guaarantee,  which,  when 
the  time  for  negotiation  came,  would  prove  useful. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  upwards  of  7,700  infantry 
embarked  on  board  the  French  and  English  men-of-war. 
The  British  regiments  were  the  17th,  20th,  2l8t,  67th, 
63rd,  and  837  Eoyal  Marines,  giving  a  total  force  of 
4, 109  men.  There  were  also  twenty  hussars  and  a  battery 
of  artillery,  with  a  due  supply  of  transport.  Tho  whole 
was  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-Greneral  Spencer. 
The  French  infeintry  consisted  of  Wimpfen's  brigade, 
3,470  strong;  and  the  whole  force  amounted  to  8,47 1  men. 
The  English  embarked  on  the  5  th,  the  French  on  the 
6th  of  October.  There  were  thirty-eight  ships  in  the 
French  squadron,  and  thirty-four  in  the  English.  The 
former  included  the  three  floating  batteries,  Devastation, 
Tonnante,  and  Lave.  The  English  had  six,  the  French 
four  ships  of  the  line;  the  former  were  under  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons,  the  latter  under  Admiral  Bruat.  General 
Bazaine  conmianded  the  French  land  forces.  On  the 
7th  the  fleets  sailed,  the  British  taking  the  lead. 
Throughout  the  night  the  mighty  armament  traversed 
the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  8th  came  to  anchor  before 
Odessa.  The  presence  of  so  large  and  powerful  a  fleet, 
swarming  with  soldiers  too,  as  the  people  of  Odessa 
could  see,  created  a  deep  and  visible  impression.  The 
good  folks  lined  the  esplanade,  the  Cossacks  drew  up 
along  the  cliffs,  and  soon  regular  troops  of  all  arms 
were  in  sight.  Odessa  had  been  fortified  afresh  since 
the  autumn  of  1854,  but  there  was  no  intention  of 
attacking  it,  as  no  good  purpose  would  have  been  served 
by  a  proceeding  sO  destmctive.  Tho  object  of  making 
so  brave  a  show  before  Odessa  was  to  attract  attention, 
and  give  the  little  Spitfire  time  to  sound  and  sui-vey 
in  and  about  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper.  On  the  9th 
the  surveying  ship  returned,  but  the  brilliant  sunshine 
which  had  hitherto  favoured  the  expedition  now  gave 
place  to  Black  Sea  fog.  Slowly  the  sky  was  veiled  by 
deep,  grey  clouds,  then  a  dense  mist  crept  over  the  sea, 
and  not  only  hid  Odessa  from  the  ships,  but  tho  ship? 
from  each  other.  This  fog  lasted  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  10th,  when  it  disappeared,  and  preparations 
were  made  ioT  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Then  came 
rough  weather,  and.  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
14th  that  tho  shipi  got  under  steam,  8ad  made  for 
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Kinbum,  where  they  anchored  off  the  spit  the  same 
evening. 

Kinbum,  as  we  haye  said,  stands  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  and  foims,  with 
Oczakov,  the  defence  of  those  waters.  It  is  a  regular 
fortress,  built  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The 
northern  face  looks  up  the  spit,  the  southern  along  the 
road  that  leads  to  Kherson  and  Perekop ;  the  eastern 
looks  on  to  the  estuary,  and  the  western  on  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Thus  it  presented  four  strong  casemated  faces,  and 
north  and  south  were  deep  ditches,  supplied  with  sea 
water.  It  mounted  fifty-one  guns,  but  they  were  only 
18-pounders  and  24-pounders.  To  the  southward  there 
was  a  small  village,  and  some  large  stacks  of  wood.  To 
the  north  there  were  two  batteries^— one  called  the  Point 
Battery,  mounting  eight,  the.  other  called  the  Middle 
Battery,  mounting  eleven  'gims.  These  were  connected 
by  a  de^-ooyered  way,  an,d  their  giins  commanded  the 
channel,  which,  inside  the  spit,  ran  along  near  the 
shore.  There'  were  in  these  works  some  1,500  men, 
tmder  (General  Kokanbwitch.  In  this  very  neighbour- 
hood Suvaroff,  the  most  renowned  of  Eussian  marshals, 
had  defeated  the  Turks  in  176T,  and  the  next  year  he 
captured  Oczakoy  on  the  opposite  shore. '  Kinburn  was, 
therefore,  much  prized  by.  the  Bussians,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  military  .value,  whidi  was  great,  but  also 
pn  account  of  its  relation  to  former  exploits.  Within 
the  ibrt  there  was  ,a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Savarbff.  . 

:  The.  allies  had  arrived,  determined  to'  capture  the 
place.  Their  plan  w^as  to  land  their  soldiers  to  the 
south,  thus  jinvestiiig  the  fortresls  on  that  6ide,  and  pre- 
yenting  any.  force  from  Kher^n  from  relieving  the 
besieged ;  then  to  place  their  ships,  gunboats,  and  float- 
ing batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  fortress  and  its  out- 
works, and  thiis  overwhelm  them  with  a  concentrated 
and  concentric  Are.  The  ti'oops  landed  on  the  loth,  the 
British  being  the  first  to  sto})  ashore.  As  soon '  as  they 
were  assembled,  lines  of  defence  were  marked  out,  and 
working  parties  b^an  to  ply  the  spade  and  throw  up 
entrenchments  in  the  isand.  The  British  were  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  showing  a  front  on  the  Kherson  road, 
which  ran' along  the  spit,  while  the  French  moved  up 
towards  Kinburn.  During  the  night  they  occupied  the 
yillage  of  that  name,  which  the  iii^bitants  had  aban- 
doned, and  when  morning  came  the  defenders  of  the 
fortress  saw  their  enemies  on  shore — in  possession  of 
the  yillage  and  the  huge  stacks  of  wood  near  it — and 
already  entrenched,  llie  guns  of  the  enemy  at  once 
opened  upon  the  French,  who  replied  with  musketry 
and  field  artillery.  This  combat  continued.  The  fleets 
oould  not  take  part  because  the  sea  was  too  rough,  and 
night  fell  upon  the  scene,  leaving  the  fleet  in  the  offing 
and  the  troops  ashore.  On  the  1 7th  the  wind  had  f&llen ; 
the  sky  was  clouded,  but  the  sea  was  calm.  Then  a 
movement  began  in  the  fleet.  The  gunboats  and  mortar 
vessels  steered  for  the  positions  assigned  them,  some 
going  southward  to  fire  on  the  south-westerly  angle, 
others  steering  northward  to  double  the  point  and  range 
along  the  inner  side.  The  floating  batteries  were  carried 


in  nearer  to  the  fort,  until  they  were  within  about  1(K^ 
3rards  of  the  south-west   angle.     The   frigates  went 
forward  towards  the  batteries  on  the  spit,  one  Uns  oii 
the  Black  Sea  side,  the  other  in  the  estuary.  The 
Hannibal,  line-of-battle  ship,  took  part  opposite  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  spit,  and  raked  its  defenoee. 
It  was  about  half-past  eight  when  the  mortar  vessels 
began  to  fire.     Thej  were  followed  by  the  floating 
batteries,  whose  guns  crashed  off  altogether.    Then  the 
gunboats  added  their  thunders  to  the  din.    The  frigates 
ranging  along  the  estuary  delivered  their  broadsides,  as 
they  passed,  at  the  Pointand  Middle  Batteries,  and Ihen 
coming  to  a  stop,  plied  them  with  fire.    The  enemy  were 
not  slow  to  respond.    The  Bussians.  defended,  their  post 
with  energy;  but  they  were  overmatched.    From  all 
sides  a  hail  of  ^ot  and  shell  struck  and  fell  into  the 
fort.    The  walls  cracked  and  bulged,  and  tumbled  down 
under  the  nutssive  blows  of  the  allied  artillery.   The 
fire  of  the  floating  batteries  was  most  effective,  while 
the  oomparatively  lijght  ordnance  of  the  fort  could  make 
no  inipression  on  their  iron  walls..  The  interior  of  the 
fort  was  soon  in  flames.    Part,  of  the  garrison  ran  but 
into  the  dry  ditdies  for  shelter,  but  herd  they  were 
exposed  to  French  mtisketry  and  grape  ohot.    In  order 
to  terminate  the  contest  the  gunboats  went  closer  in,  and 
the  liHe-ofrbattle  ships,  steaming  up  in.  line  abreast, 
brought  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  torn,  and  shatt^ed, 
and  smoking  ran^)arts.    The  Bussian  guns  were  now 
completely  silenced.    The  batteries  on  the  spit  continued 
to  fire  a  gun  here  and  there,  but  five  hours*  cannonade 
and  bombardment   had  placed  Kinbum  fort .  hon  dt 
coinhcU.'     Seeing  this, -^^ ajid  not  wishing,  to   prolong  a 
useless  engagement.  Admirals  Lyons  and  Bruat  xaade 
the  signal  to  cease  filing^    They  then  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender.    General  Kokanowitch  complied. 
He  could  do  no  more.    His  guns  were  dismounted  or 
unworkable.    He  had  lost  45  killed  ^nd  ISO  wound^ 
nearly  a  seventh  of  his  force.    He  had  not  the  least  hope 
of  rdief.     He  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  condition 
offered-T-that  he  and  his  men  should  march  out  wi& 
everything  except  arms,  ammunition,  and  guns.    It  is 
related  that  when  he  came  forth  Q^eral  Xokanowitdi 
**  advanced  with  a  sword  and  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other.    He  threw  down  his  sword  at  the 
feet"  of  Admiral  Stewart  and  (General  Bazaine;  "  and 
discharged  his  pistols  into  the  groiuid,  or»  at  least,  puQed 
the  triggers,  with  the  muzzles  pointing  downwards,  io 
token  of  surrender.    He  was  moved  to  tears,  and,  as  ho 
left  the  fort,  turned  round  and  uttered  some  passionate 
exclamation  in  Bussian,  of  which  the  interpreter  could 
only  make   out — *  Oh,  Kinbum  !   Kinbum !   glory  of 
Suvaroff,  and  my  shame,  I  abandon  you.'    As  the  gam- 
son  marched  out  they  were  ordered  to  pile  their  ann^t 
but  many  of  them  threw  them  on  the  ground  at  the  feet 
of  the  conquerors,  with  rage  and  mortification  d^ucted 
in  their  features.*'    It  is  also  related  that  many  were 
intoxicated,  and  conducted  themselves  -with,  a  barle«pio 
gaiety  painful  to  their  sober  comradeck     The  ne^Lt  day 
the  Russians  blew  up  the  fort  at  Oczakov,  thus  leavisg 
the  allies  in  foil  possession  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper 
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and  of  the  mouth  of  the  Boug.  But  the  capture  of 
Kinbum  was  the  only  solid  piece  of  work  done  by  this 
expedition.  It  is  true  that  the  soldiers  marched  for  a 
few  miles  towards  Kherson  and  back  again,  and  that 
the  lighter  war  ships  ran  some  distance  up  the  Boug,  and 
exchanged  shots  with  a  shore  battery,  constructed  half 
way  up  the  high  cliff  on  the  right  bank.  These,  how- 
ever, were  bootless  operations.  The  clear  gain  was 
Kinbum,  and  the  demonstration — ^for  what  it  was  worth 
— that  iron-cased  floating  batteries  (an  old  idea  revived 


view  of  making  it  the  base  of  future  operations  in 
Southern  Russia,  the  town  could  not  have  been  occu- 
pied ;  and  to  bombard  and  ruin  it  would  have  boon  an 
act  unworthy  of  the  allies. 

During  the  reduction  of  Kinbum  the  troops  at 
Eupatoria  had  been  reinforced  by  the  division  of 
General  do  FaiUy,  and  the  British  Light  Cavahy 
Brigade,  under  Lord  George  Paget.  But  the  fine  body 
of  troops  of  all  arms  then  concentrated  at  Eupatoria 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  anything  important.     On 


FOBTBESS  or  KINBCBN  AFTER  TBI  BOMBABDMXNT. 


and  acted  on  by  the  Emperor)  could  run  close  in  with  a 

foT±ress  armod  with  lighter  guns,  and  knock  it  to  pieces 

"with-out  any  risk  to  themselves.    Kinbum  was  repaired, 

and  a  French  garrison,  with  a  flotilla,  was  left  to  hold 

and  defend  it.    The  Boug  and  Dnieper  were  blockaded 

nntil  the  frost  set  in,  when  the  ice  performed  the  work 

a£  a  blockading  squadron.    In  the  meantime  the  fleet 

and    tlie  greater  part  of  the  troops  had  returned  to 

SebastopoL    The  expediency  of  attacking  Odessa  had 

been  mooted,  but  the  idea  met  with  no  encouragement 

from  tbo  Governments  of  France  and  England.  Lideed, 

unless  a  largo  army  had  been  sent  to  tako  it,  with  the 

2S5.— New  Ftrjzs, 


several  occasions  they  sought  the  enemy,  but  he  always 
fell  back,  and  avoided  a  combat ;  and  tho  want  of  water 
on  these  steppes  compelled  the  allies  to  return  each  time 
to  Eupatoria,  The  allies  never  got  farther  than  Kara- 
gourt  and  ^chobotar  on  the  road  to  Simpheropol.  Be- 
fore the  entrenchments  of  the  latter  place  they  were 
obliged  to  halt.  Tho  position  was  too  strong  for  an 
assault,  and  the  enemy  would  not  quit  it.  So  each 
time  the  allies  marched  upon  Tchobotar,  want  of  food 
and  water  obliged  them  to  return  to  Eupatoria. 

Thus  the  pleasant  autumn  weather  passed  away.    AD 
was  quiet  around  Sebastopol,  beyond  thi^chornayorand 
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around  tlio  Baidar  Valley,  and  tlio  only  activity  displayed 
"was  in  tlioso  expeditions  -v^-o  liavo  described  on  the 
cxtreiuities  of'tlio  Crimea — at  Ivinbuni,  at  Eupatoria, 
0 1  X^n-lcli,  and  in  llio  Soa  of  Azf jIT.  Tho  reasons  for  this 
inactivity  havo  not  boon  di-clohcd;  but  tliey  may  bo 
Bafcly  traced  to  diiTorcnccs  at  Vavin  aral  London  toucli- 
inpr  tlic  co7iduct  and  flold  of  war,  and  to  tlio  dci^iro  of 
making  poaco,  wliicli  tlio  allies  were  rc3clved  f-lioiild  bo 
lionourablo  and  Batisfaclory  to  tliem,  and  vrliich.  tbo 
E-ussians  -^orc  anxious  sliould  involve  tho  minimmn  of 
sacrifices  on  tli(4r  side. 

But    tlicro    "was    another    reason    of    <;;reat    TS'cii^ht. 
General  Sir  James  Simpson  had  sent  hon:o  his  resi^^nia- 
tion  immediately  afrer  tho  fall  of  ^Sobastopol.     Ho  "was 
a  brave  and  ablo  sohhcr,  but  ho  had  passed  tho  primo  of 
life,  and  not  knowing  tho  h'rench  language,  ho  Tvaa  in 
a  false  position,  and  unablo  to  strugglo  with  success 
against  tho  natural  self-assertion  of  Marshal  Pelisf^ier. 
Ho  had  also  been  unjustly  assailed,  because  a  few  hun- 
dred Li i,2:lish  soldiers  had  not  been  ablo  to  wrest  tlio 
Eedan  fiom  thousands  of  Eussians,  supported  by  heavy 
Hanking  batteries.     The    Government  accepted  his  re- 
signation.    That  was  easy.     Vrhoin  should  they  put  in 
his  place  ?     They  were  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.     Tho 
fittest  man  was  iSir  Colin  Campbell — old,  it  is  true,  but 
still  as  hardy,  and  active,  and  vigorous  as  ever.     But  a 
report  had  been   industriously  spread   that    Campbell 
"would  quarrel  with  tho  French,  and  ho  did  not,  besides, 
belong  to  tho  privileged  few  from  whoso  ranks,  with 
roro  exceptions,  we  take   our   generals.     Perhaps  tho 
Cabinet  wanted  a  safo  man  ;  ono  who  would  not  propose 
or  nrgo  decisive  action.    At  all  events,  they  found  one. 
Sir  "William  Codrington,   a  guardsman,  who  had    not 
seen  a  hundredth  part  of  Campbell's  service,  who  had 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  Cam^pbell'a  ability;  but  who  I 
"was  an  average  soldier,  a  brave  leader  in  battle,  and  ono  | 
of  tho  "light  sot,"  "was  selected  to  command  tho  Anglo-  ! 
Sardinian  armies.     If  iho  British  Governm.ent  had  at 
that  time  mado  up  its  mind  to  stop  tlio  war  as  soon  as 
possible,  tlio  choice  of  a  genonil  was  a  matter  of  com-  I 
parative  indiiferenoe.     Sir  William  was  just  as  well  able  ' 
to  commai?d  a  peaceful  army  aa  Sir  Colin.     But  if  thoy  I 
oontemplaicHl  a  continuaaco  or  an  extension  of  tho  war,  i 
in  tiiat  case  their  choice  should  havo  fiillen  on  the  best  i 
man,  and  tho  best  soldier  m  tJio  Crimea  "was  not  Sir  I 
William  Cotuington.     But  ho  received  tho  commands  of 
the  Oueen  to  tlirect  and  control  her  army ;  that  ho  was  ' 
chosen  was  not  his  fault.     It  was  for  him  to  obey.     On 
the  11th  of  Xovember  ho  assumed  tho  command,  and 
Sir  James  Simpson  went  home. 

Threo  days  afterwards  a  great  calamity  befell  tho 
Erench,  and  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  us.     On  the  l 
14th  of  November  tho  powder  magazines  in  tho  jmrk  of 
the  Erench  siege  train,  contammg  200,000  pounds  of  | 
gunpowder,  blew  up ;  not  powder  only,  but  an  immense 
quantity  of  shells,  carcasses,   rockets,  and  cartridges. 
*'  The  earth  shook — the  strongest  houses  rocked  to  and  fro  , 
— men  fult  as  if  the  Torj'  ground  on  which  they  stood 
was  convulsed  by  an  earthquake.    Tho  roar  and  concus- 
sion was  so  great  at  Balaclava  that  the  ships  in  the 


harbour  and  outside  trembled  and  quivered.    The  sliips 
at  Jvamie'--ch  and  Kozatch  reeled  from  side  to  side.    The 
noire  ])c.i:cd    through   tlio  passes    of   Baidar  llko  tli9 
loudest  thunder."     ''I  was  riding  from head-ruarters/' 
writes  ]\Ir.  Kusscll,  ''reading  my  letters,  when  tho  ex- 
]jloslon  took  place,  and  had  just  reached  the  hill,  or 
elevated  part  of  tlie  i)lateau,  at  tho  time,  and  happened 
to  bo  looking  in  tho  very  direction  of  the  park.    Tho 
phenomena  vroro   so   startling  as   to   take  away  one's 
breath.     Xeither  pen  nor  pencil  could  describe  tai'n. 
ilio  ru>h  of  lire  and  smoke  and  iron,  in  one  great  pillar, 
attamed  a  height  I  daro  not  estimate,  and  then  se'emci 
to  shoot  out  liko  a  tree,  which  overshadowed  haK  tho 
camp  on  the  right,  and  rained  down  missiles  ujK)ait. 
The  colour  of  the  pillar  was  dark  grey,  flushed  with  red, 
but  it  was  pitted  all  over  with  white  puffs  of  smote, 
which  marked  the  explosions  of  shells.     It  rotainod  tho 
shape  of  a  fir-tree  for  nearl}'  a  minute,  and  then  the 
Sides  began  to  swell  out,  and  the  overhanging  canopy  to 
expand  and  twist  about  in  prodigious  wreaths  of  smoke, 
which  flew  out  to  tho  right  and  left,  and  let  drop,  as  it 
were  from  solution  in  its  embrace,  a  precipitate  of  shells, 
carcasses,  and  iron  projectiles.     I  clapped  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  rodo  off  as  hiu-d  as  I  could  towards  tho  spot, 
as  soon  as  my  ears  had  i*ecovered  from  tho  shocL    Thg 
noiso  was  tremoiidously  abrupt,  yehement,  grand,  ter- 
rible ;  and,  when  the  shells  began  to  explode,  the  dia 
was  liko  tho  0])ening  crash  of  one  of  tho  great  can- 
nonades or  bombardments  of  the  siego.    As  I  rode  aloaj 
I  could  see  thousands  hurrj-iug  away  from  tho  place, 
and  thousands  hastening  towards  it.    Tho  smoke  became 
black ;  the  fire  had  caught  the  huts  and  tents.    Generd 
ATindham  overtook  mo,  riding  fi-om.  bead-quarters  cs 
hard  as  ho  could  go.     IIo  was  ignorant  of  tho  causo  and 
locality  of  tho  explosion,  and  was  undor  tho  impression 
that  it  was  ono  of  tho  French  redoubts.     Sir  EiclianI 
Airc}^  followed  eloso  afcer  him,  and  Gkmeral  CodriDgt'>n 
rodo  towards  the  Hvo  a  few  minutes  afterwards,    O2 
arriving  close  to  tho  place  I  sow  that  the  ground  W 
been  torn  up  in  ull  diitxitiona.     The  fi-agmonts  of  shell 
wore  stiil  smoking,  and  shells  "were  bursting  around  ia 
most  unpleasant  proximity.   Captain  Piggott,  in  aslior: 
timo  after  the  explosion,  came  up  vrith.  tha  ambukacci 
at  a  gallop,  and  urged  tho  horses  liizongiL  the  flames, 
and  amid  tho  exploding  shells,  in  order  to  render  assist- 
ance to  tho  suliercrs ;   and  in  this  arduous  duty  he  "^^ 
manfully  and  couragoously  assisted  by  Surgeons  Alex- 
ander,  Miiir,    Monat!:,  "Wall,    Longmore,   and  othe--". 
As  we  were  all  looking  on  at  tho  raging  fire,  an  ala:n 
was  spread  that  tho  mill  used  as  a  powder  magazine  h-.-^ 
caught  fire,  and  a  regular  panic  ensued.     Horses  v,vA 
men  toro  liko  a  storm  through  the  camp  of  the  Secoui 
Division."  Ilapinly  all  wei-e  not  panic-stiickcn.  General 
van  Slraubonzoo,  calling  for  volunteers  from  the  gallar- 
7th,  Lieutenant  Hope  and  a  number  of  men  stood  for- 
ward.     Theso  bravo  f.dlows,   headed   by  their  officer, 
quickly  joined  by  others,  ascended  the  walls  of  the  ro'.>f- 
loss  mill,  and  by  great  labour  succeeded  in  covering  up 
the  powder  with  wet  blankets.     It  was  a  service  where 
tho  risk  was  awful,  for  all  around  were  conflagratioiis ; 
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tlio  air  was  full  of  fleeting  flames,  and  there  stood  the 
jroat  magazine  "without  doors,  windows,  or  roof;  all 
.1  ul  been  blow  in  or  torn  •ff.  Yet  the  daring  deed  was 
\Y  ill  done,  and  the  place  saved.  By  this  calamity  wo 
lost  ten  men  killed  and  sixty-nine  wounded.  One  of 
tho  killed  was  Deputy-Assistant  Commissary  Yellon. 
Tho  French  lost  six  officers  killed  and  thirteen  wounded, 
and  166  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  cause  of  this 
catastrophe  was  never  discovered.  "We  must  now  leave 
tho  Crimea  for  a  season  to  narrate  tho  operations  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  and  Pacific. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

KatoI  Operations— TIi6  Boliic  Fleet— OfiF  Cronstadt— Great  Strength  of  the 
Allies— The  ^^IlAug)  Massjcre*'— Its  Abominable  Character— The 
Rosslan  Minister  Defends  it— Shameful  Nature  of  the  Defence— Coast 
Operaaons— Storey  at  Nystad— Yelverton  at  Lovlsa— Oft  Wiborg— 
At  Fredericksham— At  Kotkc— Iweaborg :  iu  Strength  and  Impor- 
tance—It is  Bombarded— Vast  Conflagration  for  Three  Days — Dc- 
structire  Elxplo^ion — Small  Lois  of  tho  Allies— Heavy  Loss  cf  tlie 
Enemy— Operations  in  the  White  Sea— In  the  Paciflc— Escapes  of  the 
Ku«slan  Sqnadron— PotA>paulovskl  Blown  up-— Tho  Brldsh  o£f  the 
Amur — Insignificant  Character  of  their  proceedings. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  allies  in  1855  were  again 
entirely  confined  to  encounters  between  ships  and  forts. 
The  war  seemed  to  be  made  on  purpose  to  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  superiority  of  a  well-designed  scheme  of 
coast  and  harbour  defence  over  a  navy,  bo  it  never  so 
jwwerful.  It  is  fiirther  remarkable  as  a  war  between 
maritime  powers  unmarked  by  a  single  naval  action. 
The  Russians,  of  course,  outnumbered  everywhere, 
except  in  the  Gulf  of 'Tartary,,were  not  bound  to  fight, 
and  they  were,  moreover,  again,  except  in  the  Pacific, 
shut  up  in  narrow  seas.  These  are  lUid  must  bo  their 
only  legitimate  excuses  for  yielding  up  their  waters  to 
tho  alUos  without  striking  or  attempting  to  strike  a 
blow. 

The  British  fleet  was  more  powerful  in  1855  than  it  was 
in  1854.     The  Government  had  built  several  gun  and 
mortar  boats,  and  destined  for  the  Baltic  a  larger  force  of 
frigates  and  ships  of  the  line.     Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
pushed  his  quarrel  so  far  with  the  Admiralty  that  it  was 
quite  imi)ossible  to  give  him  the  command  again.    The 
officer  selected  was  Eear-Admiral  Richard    Saunders 
Bundas,  "with  Rear- Admiral  Michael  Seymour  as  second, 
and  Eear-Admiral  Bajmes  as  third  in  command ;  and 
Captain  Polham,  so  distinguished  in  the  attack  on  Bo- 
marsund,  as  captain  of  the  fleet.      A  light  squadron, 
under  Captain  Watson  of  the  Imperieuse,   consisting 
of  six  ships,  started  for  the  Baltic  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  on  tho  4th  of  April  Admiral  Dundas  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  with  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  fri- 
gates;   Queen  Victoria  and  the  JPrince  Consort  being 
pr^ent  on  board  the  royal  yacht.    The  Russians  did  not 
show  a  sail  in  tho  Baltic.    The  frigates,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  permitted,  scoured  the  narrow  seas,  capturing  some 
prizes,  and  establishing  a  blockade.     The  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land was  closed  in  May,  when  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet  lay  off  Nargen,  where  they  could  watch  Revel  and 


Helsingfors.  The  French  fleet,  under  Rear- Admiral 
Penaud,  did  not  sail  till  later.  They  were,  not  in  tho 
Baltic  until  the  21st  of  May.  The  English  fleet  had 
gone  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland  towards  Cronstadt,  and  it 
was  here  on  the  1st  of  June  that  the  French  joined  them. 
The  British  ships  lay  across  the  gulf,  and  as  the  French 
camo  up,  out  of  compliment  to  their  allies,  they  formed 
a  second  line,  and  after  communication  with  Admiral 
Dundas,  the  two  fleets  formed  combined  squadrons, 
showing  both  flags  in  front  line  to  the  enemy.  But  tho 
Russians,  who  had  not  been  tempted  by  the  smaller, 
showed  no  disposition  even  to  look  at  the  larger  force. 
All  their  ships,  except  a  few  steamers,  were  dismantled, 
and  lying  under  the  protection  of  the  forts.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  reconnoitre,  fish  up  "infernal 
machines,"  and  engage  in  small  operations.  These 
machines  were  iron  cones  containing  about  ten  pounds 
of  gunpowder.  They  were  moored  about  ten  feet  bolow  tho 
surfeioe,  and  their  position  at  that  depth  was  preserved  by 
having  a  chamber  in  the  cone  filled  with  air.  If  struck, 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  part"  of  the  interior  ma- 
chinery was  broken,  and  certain  chemical  agents  were 
brought  in  contact,  which  produced  fire  and  an  explo- 
sion. Our  sailors  fished  them  up,  finding  a  great  many. 
Admiral  Seymour,  having  one  in  his  hands,  thought- 
lessly showed  how  the  explosion  was  produced.  Tho 
practical  illustration  was  only  too  successful,  and  tho 
gallant  sailor  was  severely  wounded.  For  three  weeks 
the  fleet  lay  off  Cronstadt.  On  tho  14th  of  July  tho 
greater  part  sailed  for  Nargen,  leaving  Admiral  Baynes 
with  a  powerful  squadron  to  watch  Cronstadt.  There 
were  now  eighty-five  British  vessels  in  the  Baltic,  mount- 
ing 2,098  guns,  and  sixteen  French  ships,  mounting 
403  guns.  In  the  combined  fleet  there  were  twenty- 
three  line-of-battle  ships,  carrying  1,853  guns;  thirty- 
one  frigates  and  corvettes,  with  554  guns;  twenty- 
nine  lighter  steamers  and  gunboats,  bearing  78  guns ; 
and  eighteen  mortar  vessels.  The  whole  force  consisted 
of  101  ships,  carrying  2,506  guns. 

While  the  allied  fleet  was  off  Cronstadt  an  incident 
had  occurred  which  showed  that  the  enemy,  irritated  by 
his  losses,  could  descend  to  acts  of  vengeance  and  trea- 
chery. At  Inkermann  the  wounded  had  been  slain  in 
cold  blood,  and  the  psu:ties  gathering  up  the  wounded 
had  been  shelled  by  the  war  steamers.  At  Odessa,  in 
1854,  a  flag  of  truce  had  been  fired  upon  by  the  shoro 
batteries ;  and  now  a  party  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  were 
massacred  on  the  coast  of  Finland.  These  acts  are 
remarkable  and  unaccountable,  because  the  Russians 
treated  kindly  their  prisoners  of  war.  No  one  in  their 
hands  breathed  a  word  of  complaint;  yet,  as  will  bo 
seen,  they  could  be  guilty  of  acts  which  would  stamp 
disgrace  on  any  oiviHsed  nation. 

Three  of  the  British  cruisers,  the  Cossack,  the  Esk, 
and  the  Magicienne,  had  made  some  prizes,  arid  for  good 
reasons  it  was  resolved  to  set  at  liberty  seven  of  tho 
prisoners,  three  of  them  being  masters,  who  were  on 
board.  They  were  placed  in  the  Cossack,  commanded 
by  Captain  Fanshawe,  and  he  resolved  to  put^them 
ashore  at  Hango  Head.    This  rocky  point  of  land  forms 
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tho  "western  capo  of  tlio  southern  shore  of  Finland.  It 
is  a  small  peninsula  running  out  into  the  Gulf,  about 
eighty  miles  west  of  S^eaborg.  On  the  western  side  is 
tho  open  sea,  and  on  the  eastern  the  creek  of  Eckness, 
•which  town  is  the  nearest  military  station  to  tho  village 
and  telegraph  at  tho  Ilcad.  "When  tho  Cossack  was 
signalled  as  b(jing  off  tho  coast,  on  the  0th  of  Juno,  two 
or  three  companies  of  tho  grenadier  regiment,  whoso 
titular  calonel  was  tho  late  King  of  Prussia,  arrived 
from  E^^knoss,  but  made  no  show,  keeping  close  and  out 
of  sight.  It  was,  probably,  thought  that  tho  British 
man-of-war  was  about  to  mnko  an  attack,  and  perhaps 
land  a  force.  Tho  captain  of  tho  Cossack,  however,  was 
only  intent  on  landing  tho  prisoners.  Accordingly,  a 
boat  was  lowered  and  manned.  It  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Gonesto,  and  there  wero  on  board,  besido  the 
crew,  tho  prisoners,  tho  ship's  surgeon,  East(m,  and 
Lorton,  tho  midsliipman's  steward.  Tho  boat  made 
f.traight  for  tho  landing-])la{'e,  hiivin??  a  largo  wliito  ilag 
fastened  to  a  boarding-piko  at  tho  bow.  There  were  no 
yigns  of  soldiers  on  shore.  A  few  women  wero  seen 
noar  tho  houses  ;  nothing  more.  Tho  boat — a  cutter — 
ran  into  tho  lanJing-place,  a  jetty  thrown  out  from  tho 
rocky  coast.  Still  no  ono  appeared.  **I  landed  tho 
Eus^ian  prisoners,"  wriN^s  LL'utonant  Genesto,  "  and  in 
company  wilh  tlifnn  and  Dr.  EAston  proc'cJed  towards 
tho  ht)nso,  t)  C)m'nunicao)  with  tho  jv^jplo,  and  with 
tho  oiayn'  of  tli-)  tolograph.  Tlio  tliroo  stowar.ls  also 
accompan'ed  ii.  ,  in  o]-(lor,  if  poro^iblo,  to  purchase  fresh 
provision-.  Ijit  all  tho  b:)at's  crew  wero  left  ia  tiio 
boat,  whh  .strict  orders  not  tj  land,  as  you  [Captain 
Eanshawo]  Jiad  directed.  Yv'j  also  carried  wi:h  us  a 
white  flig  of  truco  on  a  boarlin^^-piko,  Jjort'tn,  tho  m:  l- 
shipm*-;n's  steward,  c  iiTvlng  it  b^sido  m-^.  Y\'o  had  0:1] y 
proceedid  abjut  fifcy  yards  from  tho  b  )at,  wii  »n  ;va.l- 
donl}' rtii-sian  soUiors,  who  hid  lain  conc-ile.l  behind 
ro3ks  and  hourjs,  and  of  whoso  vicinity  wo  wore  coin- 
pljt^ly  ignorant,  roso  and  firad  on  us  and  tiio  boat  from 
all  side^..  Tiain-  liio  wiii^5  11  ig  from  tho  ^:tu7/ard, 
Lorton,  who  was  .-.aot  djwn  by  my  side,  I  emL\avonroi 
with  it  in  my  hanl  to  prevent  tho  5;oldiers  tiring  at  tho 
boat,  and  so  callod  the  attention  of  their  olhrn',  who 
camo  near  va\  to  it.  However,  I  regret  to  stato  that 
tho  firing  did  not  cja",o  until  many  of  our  people  had 
boen  hit.  As  wo  wore  compltitc-Iy  surronndod  l)y  soldiers 
it  was  impossible  to  elTn*  our  escape,  tho  solJi.'r.;  bT-inc 
within  a  few  yards  of  tho  boat  on  every  sil*;  and, 
seeing  tho  inutility  of  making  any  resislivi-^e,  n  >t  having 
a  loaded  musket  in  tho  boat,  and  tho  greater  numb  )r  of 
our  small  boat's  crew  of  eleven  mon  boing  killed  or 
woun-lod  by  tho  ih-st  hro  of  tho  entnay,  not  a  shot  was 
fired  on  our  side.  Wo  wero  all  s;-lzod  by  tho  soldiors, 
taken  to  tho  housos,  and,  without  a  moment's  djlay, 
placed  in  carriages,  which  nop':>ared  to  mo  to  bo  ready 
for  U.S,  and  transported  to  E.'kne.^s,  where  wo  arrived 
tho  samo  afternoon.  I  regret  to  have  to  s'rato  that  we 
have  six  of  our  laen  killed,  and  four  have  bt.Mju  badly 
wounded,  noariy  all  tho  others  having  slight  scratches. 
Ono  Einni.sh  captain  was  killed,  and  four  Russian 
captains  wero  wounded."     Such  was  tho  mode  in  which 


the  regular  soldiers  of  Iloly  Eussia,  led  on  by  re<nilar 
officers,  treated  a  party  covered  by  a  flag  of  truco,  aa 
ensign  sacred  among  all  civilised  nations,  on  tho  oth  of 
June,  ISoo.  Tho  incident  was  known,  and  deserved  to 
bo  known,  as  tho  Massixcro  of  Hango,  and  it  made  a 
profound  impression  at  least  upon  tho  people  of  Westera 
Europo. 

Alarmed  by  tho   absence  of  his  boat,  Captain  Fan- 
shawe  sent  his  gig,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  tho  cutter  and  her  crew.     Tho  gig  raa  ia 
to  tho  jetty.    No  ono  made  any  opposition.    Tho  soldiers 
had  gone,  and  tho  place  seemed  deserted.    There  hiy  tho 
cutter,  with  four  bodies  huddled  together  on  her  bloodv 
timbers,  done  to  doath  by  musket  shots.     The  gig  tt-is 
about  to   return  when,  lo  I  tho  cutter  began  to  movo 
out.     Ono  of  tho  crew,  dangerously  wounded,  had  coa- 
cealed  himself  in  tho  boat,  and  ho  was  now  trying  t) 
force  tho  cutter  into  tho  wako  of  tho  gig.     IIo  was  d: 
onco  rescued,  and  both  boats  returned  to  the  ship.    Thj 
s'-^aman  t^dd  tho  tale  of  tho  massacre;  and,  of  course,  tLo 
admiral  took  st.^ps  to  call  tho  enemy  to  account. 

A  thrill  of  ho.a'or  and  indignation  ran  througi  tlio 
British  people.  Tho  act  was  denounced  in  the  Uoum^ 
of  Peers  as  '*  atrocious,"  as  "  an  outrage,  horriblo  an-1 
unparalleled,"  as  ono  which  tho  Hussian.  Goveram?a' 
ju  is'  dis3V.'n,  so  cruol  was  it,  so  contrary  to  tho  laws anl 
usages  of  war.  There  was  a  horco  deinind  for  reprisV-.^ 
"If  ever  tho  land  cried  for  blood,"  exclaimed  Lo:u 
Brougham,  "it  is  now.''  Bat  happily  tho  demand  Ir 
repri.sals  was  not  li ; toned  to,  since  to  tako  veag?ai:.: 
would  have  boju  to  act  wifn  a  cruolty  liko  that  ut*  iV 
Il:i.-3ians.  ^  Tiiey  wore  lef:  to  tho  verdict  of  Bull-: 
Ojunion. 

Gjneral  do  B  u'g  commando  1  ia  Finland.     Ilis  aa'^^' 
was  not  known  to  th)  public  then.      It  is  known  noTr. 
Tn3    G^jvernor-Gonoral    of   Finland    in    18 jj  W-i^tli' 
G-^vern or    of    Y^arsaw    in    1833-4.       Tho    later    ia..- 
dents  of  his  career  will  servo  to  throw   a  light  onti! 
L-fonco   of    tho    II  ingo    missacre.      Admiral    Daalis 
d?mand.\l    c::planations.     ilj   give    tlio  repressnutlve 
of  tho  Emperor  of  llu  sla  an  opportunity  of  **  d3ft)a:- 
ing  the   character  of  his  flig."      Tho    defence  wi^  i'- 
adoption  of  tho  bioad  stain  impriatol  on  that  llaj^^ 
Juno   0th,  by  tho  Grenadier  rcgimont,   named  af:er  lli'^ 
into   King  of  IVus^ia.     "What  was  liis  line  of  defen':":^' 
ilo  lirst  brought  conntor  charges.      British  ships  wro 
in  tho  habit  of  hoisting  Ba  .sian   colours,   in  order  1: 
c:iptnre  Biissian  ships — an  adaiirablo  reason  for  tre;v.h- 
crou'dy  murdering  seven  sailors.     Thou  lie  alleged  tli^- 
a  par'-y  blaring  a  ilag  cf  truce  had  landed  at  a  villagj*^ 
Finland,   and   had  barnt  huts   and  boats — a  shameral 
thing,  if  done,  but  a  tiling  which,  happily,  had  not  0^*^^^ 
done.     Thirdly,  ho  camo  to  tho  caso   of  tho  Coss*icl  3 
cutter.      Ilero  ho  allt^cd  that  sho   hoisted  the  BritLh 
flag;  that  Lieutenant  Genesto  "  pretended,"  hohoi^^t*^ 
awliitatlag;  that  no  Bussian  saw  tho  *  *  pretondei  whito 
il  ig  ;  "  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  "  natui^al  they  shohll 
attajk  the   cutter" — natural  to  Russian  grenadiers  t^ 
attn^k    unarmed  men,  oven,  although  they  were  nci 
under  a  flag  of  truce.    General  do  IBerg,  who  af  CerTFaTw 
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oil 


bocaino  notorious  at  Warsavr,  throw  tlio  re.^noasrolllt}'  of  i  never  moiiu!:odonoon  any  occasion.'*  Licutciiant  GJoneslo 


llio  bloodshed  on  tho  *' irregular  it  y"  witli  v/liicli  tlio 
2>rooccdings  of  tlio  cutter  wcro  conducted,  and  prescrib- 
ing a  modo  of  commanicatiu':^  undor  fl:ii^s  of  truce  with 


ilu^sians  in  Finland,  niado  the  oiiicer  in  command  of  tlie  |  tirao  in  r 

cutter  an.swcrablo  for  not  having  observed  rnlen  not  Lilil  i  wrote — "  Tuo  ni' 


was  not  released  from  captivity  until  the  autumn  ol  ISoo, 
when,  having  b:.'on  exchaiKred,  ho  returned  homo  by  way 
of  Seba:3topol.     In  his  K^nort  to  tho  Admiralty  at  that 


to   tho  chargo   of  being   a/med,    lio 

.;I;ets  belonging  to  tho  boat  wcio  in 

clo^m  on  tho  oLh  of  June.    This  lino  of  action  only  made  :  her,  as  is  cniluaiary  whenever  a  boat  is  .seat  awav  from 


;!i-'  crimo  committed  at  TIango  Ilead  more  Ila grant.     It 
;  >.,;T'm1  what  Ilut'slans  high  in  anthori;  v  understood  bv 


t'lo  phraso 


of  war."     Tho  go 


Lmeral 


t^.i'fi.^Pxl  treachery  by  fabehood. 

Finding  that  ho  could  not  obtain  justice  from  General 

d"  :>';rg,  Admiral  Dundas  aT>pealed  to  tho  fountain-heud 

— he  YvToto  to  Prince  Dolgorouky,  Minister  of  War,  and 

djmu!:d:'d  the  surrender  of  tho  prisoners,  so  nefariously 

<•  r.;  'ii\  d,  and  ko  ilb^gally  held  in  bonds.      Tho  Jlinister 

of  War  r''fused.    IIo  went  furtlier  than  General  do  I^erg 

ia  his  vindication  of  tho  missacre.     IIo  described  tho 

tri:i!^-iict:on  as  an  expedition  on  r»,'.LSsi an  territory.     Ho 

iai.>ted  that  Lieutenant  Genr'-'to  should  havo  departed 

ill}  moment  ho  had  lauded  his  captives.     IIo  had  no 

T::ht,  without  permission,   to  land  on  ho.s'.ib  ground. 

l^at  if  vro  iiUow  tliis  re  isoning  to  bo  well-founded,  what 

a  condemnation  it  is  of  tho  conduct  of   tho    P.us.vian 

-•^ddiers,  who  instead  of  surrounding  tho  intruders,  iircd 

':j)on  and  killed  them  !     *' Aft  t  having  left,  his  boat  at 

las  own  li^k  and  peril,"  writes  tho  lius.dan  ^Minister, 

*' Lieutenant  Genesto  falls  into  an  ambnscado;  ho  docs 

not  expect  it,  having  onlj^  seen  tv/o  or  thi-eo  women  on 

tlje  rhoro."     Whiit  an  admis.don  of  tho  iril/c'.l  character 

e.'  the  luiu-ders  committed  I  "  Ly  his  want  of  foresight," 

ih)  Priiico  continues,  still  treating  tho  proceedings  of 

Oen  sto   as  an  oxpechtion,   "ho  is  j^^irprisod  by  a  force 

p"iT)erior  in  numbers."  Even  a  Ln-' dan  Minister  of  War 

li:vS  not  tho    courage    to   alludo  to  tho  massacre  that 

cn^i^cd.      "  Then,   to  cmsuro  his   safety,  ho  claims  tlio 

p"ivllego  of  a  flag  of  truce.      Had  ho  a  right  to  do  so  ? 

Had  he  tahcn  tho  necessary  precautions  to  bo  recognised 

in  that   character  before  ho  landed  on  hostile  ground  .^ 

X./Jning  of  tlio  sort.  Surrounded  [and  hred.into,  Prineo] 

on  ove-^y  side,   ho  surrenders  a  i^rieouir  of  u-ar.      Dr. 

lvt>ton,    Mr.  Sullivan,  a^id  his  crow  [especially  tho  six 

:nurd'.:re(I  seamen]  f-liaro  his  facC."     This  is  very  cx- 

quibito  in  tho  way  of  misrepi-esentation.  What  foUov-.'sis 

e;Tia!ly  so  as  a  specimen  of  tho  inventive  faculties  of  tlic 

^■-^■va^ts  of  tho  Czar.     "  Meantime,"  tho  word  is  U'^cd  to 

avoid  a  refercnco  to  tho  .slaughter — "  tliQ  men  who  had 

1  nnained  in  tho  boat,  throw  overboard  tho  gn>\  with 

vrhieh   tho  boat  was  armed.     oOO  cartridges  are  seized 

ail   4-:)y)   cups,  and    two  incendiary  tube.^,    with   then* 

"  iatcIio.s.     Among  tho  mushets  taken  by  our  mr-n,  many 


a  ship  in  war  time  in  an  enemy's  waters.  Tiie  boat'rf 
m;i';a:dno  was  also  in  tho  boat,  containing  its  usual 
complement,  that  is,  only  cartridg.os  for  the  muskets,  two 
small  blue  liglits  ibr  h'gnals — [the.^o  are  the  '  incendiary 
tubes  I '] — ono  small  rocket  for  tho  same  purposes,  ami 
ono  slow  match  [tlieso  aro  tho  malehes  for  tho  said 
tubes],  Tho  muskets  were  in  tho  bottom  of  iho  boat 
[covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  as  wo  havo  read  elsewhere, 
and]  under  tiio  bag; '•ago  belonghig  to  tho  2)risoners.  Tho 
crevr  had  not  tlieh-  cartouche  boxej  on,  tiiey  being 
attached  to  tho  mu-o:ets,  and  with  them  in  tho  bottom  of 
tho  boat."  So  f.tr  tho  muskets.  Nov  as  to  tho  charge 
of  their  having  been  "  recently  fired."  This  was  false. 
"  As  soon  as  we  had  left  tho  ship,  tho  coxswain  of  tho 
boat  a_>ked  mo  if  ho  should  servo  out  tho  ammunition  to 
tho  men,  and  if  the  mu3kots  should  bj  loaded,  as  is  th^ 
usual  custom  on  going  away  from  tho  ?;hip  in  war  time. 
I  r.^plicl,  'Certaiidy  not;  that  as  wo  Wv^ro  going  with  a 
Hag  of  trace,  wo  should  not  ro'iuii'O  th^m.'  In  co.i  se- 
quence of  this  order  tho  magazhiowas  not  unlocked,  an  I 
no  ammunition  war<  given  out,  nor  any  mu.s]:et  load  -d." 
Thu's  tho  lluJoians  had  not  one  fact  which  tolvl  in  th<dr 
vindication.  At  tho  last,  when  they  v/ere  driven  from 
every  other  ground,  they  taciily  admi^tvd  their  defeat,  by 
resting  tho  defence  of  treachery  and  murder  on  thoar.'Cr- 
tion  that  Lieutenant  Genest3  should  havo  wal^;d  until 
his  flag  of  truco  was  recogni.Sv.d  as  su?h  b}'  tho  Itus.dan 
authorities.  Even  this  aoSertion  is  unten.ible.  It  is, 
indeel,  tho  custom  in  time  of  war,  for  tho  bej,rv;r->  ot'  a 
llag  of  truco  to  wait  until  tho  iLig  is  reeognl.  ed,  tho 
signal  of  recognition  being  a  v/hito  iLig  hoisted  by  tho 
enemy.  How  was  it  at  Hango?  Tho  llu-sian  grenadiers, 
seeing  tho  boat  approaching,  took  no  obvious  notice  of 
it  at  all,  but,  instead,  prepared  an  ambuscade.  Xow,  if  a 
iliig  of  truce  is  not  recognised,  tho  laws  of  war  pre  eribo 
some  kind  of  announcement  of  tho  determination  of  tho 
enemy.  Tho  Pussian-;  at  Hango  inado  no  such  annoinico- 


n  nit — it  would  have  .siioilel  iheir  murderous  nk. 


ihit 


whilo  concealment  and  silence  facilitated  tho  executimi 
of  an  as.-a.s.'inat ion, ,  they  djstroyed  thovalillty  of  tho 
jdoa  that  tho  flag  had  not;  bjon  recognisjd — for,  hi  war, 
and  as  regards  iiags  of  truce,  silence  is  consi-nt.  Even 
tho  legal  plea,  strained  as  it  is,  v.dll  n  >t.  if  allowed, 
justify  the  ^lO^s  tre;ichery  of  tho  une^ny.  Iv,  is  nxiiUi  trno 


list   us    divers    aba-es  pra^'tised 
bat  these    were    ad    u  dbanded 


ofth   ni  g-avo  proof  of  having  been  recently  fired."     To  I  that  they  alleged 

n.-'j  tho  words  of  Admiral  Dundas  in  his  scathing  com-    under  flags  of  true 

nij'it'iry  on  and  answer  to  this  brazen  dispatch,  it  was  'reports.      The  most  famous  was  tlio    nevr-paper    t 

evil  rut   **  that  wilful  falsehoods  had  been  invoiced  iu    that  tho  captain  of  tho  Viper,  mubr  preten'^e  of  ret 

vk^  lieation  of  a  decided  outrage."     It  was  necessary  to  1  ing  a  captured  carriage  to  tho  governor  of  k" 

hi  im]^olitG,  and  give  tho  Russian  Minister  of  War  tl^r, 

lio.     For  instance,  so  far  from  tho  crew  of  tho  ctitt,-, 

Iriving  thrown  a  gun  overboard,  it  is  a  well-cstabh'sh 


fact  **  that  tlio  boat  was  not  fitted  with  ono,  and  L   ^ 


irn- 

en,  had 

(rono  in  to  tako  .soundings.     This  report  was  idtog/i-ior 

.jiiitruG ;   and  tho   act  of  courtesy  performed    oi    that 


^ca:-ion  was  not  stained  by  any  such  act  of  treackiy. 
•\Ye  have  dwelt  on  this  massacro  of  Hango,  beeauie  ib 
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•was  in  many  respects  the  most  startling  fact  produced 
by  1855.  No  one  would  liave  believed  that  the  ofi&cers 
of  any  great  power  would  commit,  still  less  that  its 
Ministers  of  State  would  sanction  and  defend,  so  foul  an 
outrage  as  the  murder  of  unarmed  men  who  had  relied 
on  the  sanctity  of  the  white  flag.  Nevertheless,  that 
is  what  was  done  by  Eussian  officers  and  Eussian 
Ministers  of  State  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century ! 

Daring  the  month  of  July  the  lighter  craft  performed 
some  smart  actions  on  the  enemy's  coasts.     Captain 
Storey  had  already  destroyed  20,000  tons  of  shipping 
near  Nystad,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    On  the  4th  of 
July  Captain  Yelverton,  with  the  Arrogant  and  two 
other  vessels,  appeared  off  Swaxtholm.    Here  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  and  blown  up  a  fort  of  immense  strength, 
commanding  the  approaches  to  LoVisa ;  and  on  the  5th, 
Captain  Yelverton,  shifting  his  flag  to  the  Euby  gun- 
boat, and  accompanied  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
\7ent  up  to  Lovisa,  landed,  and  made  search  for  Govern- 
ment stores.    He  found  they  were  in  the  town,  and 
therefore  ho  spared  them,  lest  in  burning  the  stores  he 
should  bum  the  town — a  magnanimous  answer  to  the 
Hango   massacre.      Nevertheless,    Lovisa   was   burnt 
down,  not  by  the  British,  but  by  accident.    On  the  13th 
the  same  officer,  with  the  Euby  and  his  boats,  entered 
the  bay  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cronstadt,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  town  of  Viborg.     Here  he  saw  a 
Eussian  war  steamer  towing  two  gunboats,  and  made 
chase,  but  they  escaped.  Steaming  on,  he  hoped  to  close 
with  A^iborg  and  its  gunboats,  when  the  Euby  was 
brought  up  short  by  a  species  of  boom.    Suddenly  a 
masked  battery  opened  fire,  and  the  steamer  and  gun- 
boats revealed  themselves,  and  took  part  in  the  fray. 
The  Euby  and  the  boats  kept  the  battery  in  check,  but 
the  boom  could  not  be  broken,  and  the  expedition  was 
forced  to  withdraw.    As  the  flotilla  retired  the  Eussian 
sharpshooters  kept  pace  with  the  boats,  but  did  no  mis- 
chief.   Unhappily,  an  explosion  in  one  of  the  cutters 
swamped  the  boat,  and  killed  Midshipman  Storey,    The 
crew  were  saved.    The  boat  was  drifting  ashore,  and 
seemed  likely  to  become  a  prize  to  the  enemy,  when  a 
boat,  under  Lieutenants  Haggard  and  Dowell,  with  a 
volunteer  crew,  dashed  in  and  towed  her  off  xmder  a 
heavy  fire.    Lieutenant  WooUcombe    and  eight  men 
were  wounded,  and  one  was  killed,  in  this  expedition. 
On  the  20  th,  Captain  Yelverton,  with  three  frigates  and 
a  gunboat,  attacked,  and  in  one  hour  silenced,  a  six- 
gun  battery  at  Fredericksham,  between  Sweaborg  and 
Lovisa.    Our  loss  was  three  men  wounded.     On  the 
26th,  with  three   frigates  and    four    mortar    vessels, 
Captain  Yelverton  made  a  successful  descent  upon  the 
island  of  Kotka,  drove  out  the  garrison,  and,  landing 
the    marines,  burnt  the    Government    buildings   and 
immense  stores  of  timber.    Thus  the  whole  coast,  from 
Yiborg  on  the  oast  almost  up  to  Sweaborg,  had  been 
visited,  and  the  enemy  harassed;  while  Eear- Admiral 
Baynes,  steaming  up  the  channel  north  of  Cronstadt, 
showed  his  flag  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  from  the  yards  of  his  ship  looked  on  the  Eussian 


capital.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet,  except  tho  flying 
squadrons  and  blockaders,  was  at  Nargen,  preparing  for 
an  attack  upon  Sweaborg. 

This  is  the  bulwark  of  the  south  coast  of  Finland, 
and,  if  the  enemy's  soldiers  did  their  duty,  it  was  qnito 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  fleet,  no  matter  how  powerfd 
or  numerous  it  might  be.  The  Eussians,  in  1808,  "wkn 
they  filched  Finland  from  Sweden  by  the  connivance  of 
Naiwleon  I.,  were  only  able  to  get  possession  of  Sweaborg 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  large  army  and  an  oyer- 
mastering  marine.  In  that  case  it  was  the  army,  and 
not  the  navy,  which  took  Sweaborg,  for  the  navy  could 
do  nothing  but  blockade  the  sea  front ;  and  those  were 
not  wanting  who  insinuated  at  the  time  that  the  place 
was  taken  by  golden  weapons.  Built  on  rocky  islands, 
f&cing  a  shallow  and  treacherous  sea,  it  was  plain,  eren 
to  the  eyes  of  a  tyro  in  military  science,  that  Sweabpiig, 
though  it  might  be  bombarded,  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  aid  of  a  land  force.  Like  Cronstadt  and 
Sebastopol,  it  was  able  to  defy  ships  of  war;  and  even 
an  army  aided  by  a  fleet  could  only  have  captured  it 
after  a  long  siege,  always  assuming  that  it  was  stoatlj 
defended.  Even  Bomarsund,  cut  off  from  the  main  by 
the  sea,  required  the  aid  of  a  land  force  to  capture  it; 
and  Sweaborg,  far  more  formidable  than  Bomarsund, 
was  in  direct  communication  with  the  capital  of  tlie 
Eussian  empire,  which  was  only  a  few  score  miles 
distant.  But  although  a  fleet  could  not  tako  Sweaborg, 
a  fleet  coiQd  bum  everything  within  its  range  of  granite 
batteries,  and  thus  inflict  a  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy. 
This  is  what  tiie  allies  accomplished. 

The  south  coast  of  Finland  is  indented  with  creeks 
and  harbours,  and  fringed  with  rocks  and  islets.  Tho 
harbour  of  Sweaborg  is  a  broad  sheet  of  deep  water 
running  up  to  Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Across  the  broad  mouth  of  this  harbour  is  a  string  ot 
islands.  Except  in  one  instance,  the  channels  between 
them  are  so  narrow  that  they  have  been  easily  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  bridges.  These  islands 
bear  the  names  of  Lilia  Swarto,  West  Swarto,  East 
Swarto,  Vargon,  and  Gustavswert.  Upon  these  the 
Eussians  had  built  granite  batteries,  and  had  in  some 
places  hewn  embrasures  in  the  living  rock.  To  ike  east 
of  Ghistavswert  are  the  islands  of  Bak  Holmen  and 
Sandham,  and  on  these  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  heayy 
earthworks.  The  whole  of  the  batteries  mounted  somo 
2,000  guns.  The  deep  channel,  giving  access  to  tk 
harbour,  ran  between  Gustavswert  lind  Bak  Holmen, 
and  across  this  channel  the  onemy  had  moored  a  three- 
decker,  with  her  broadside  raking  tho  fair  way.  There 
were  other  islands,  some  fortified,  others  garrisoned  by 
troops  prepai-ed  to  resist  a  landing.  Although  iiere 
was  deep  water  close  up  to  the  forts,  yet  the  sea  froa* 
was  studded  with  **  rocks  awash  and  reefs  under  water, 
and  the  whole  of  the  approadies  woro  very  periioui 
These^erils,  however,  the  masters  of  tho  ships  wore  able 
to  overcome,  and,  by  diligent  sounding  and  a  plentiful 
use  of  buoys,  mark  out  passages  for  tho  men-of-war. 
To  show  the  dangerous  character  of  this  sea,  it  need  only 
be  stated  that  the  Merlin,  commanded  at  tho  time  by 
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Captain  Sullivan,  **  struck  upon  an  unknown  rod:  on 
i^round  wliich  lio  had  repo;^t."dIy  examined."  Yot 
Captain  Sullivan  vrcis  ono  of  i\v^  most  ablo  nailors  in  tko 
Hoot,  and  especially  adroit  and  careful  in  ^urvoyinf^. 

The  allied  float  arrived  ofi  Sv,':abo:^  on  tlio  (kii  and 
7rh  of  Auguit.  Admiru.1  Duuda^  and  Admiral  l*onaud 
liad  no  troops  under  tkcir  ordor.s.  Tiiey  liaddLtormined 
not  to  assail  the  placo  ^vitk  sk'ps  of  tao  li:i'>,  but  to  re>,' 
upontk.:ir  jjunooat^J  and  mortar  vos.scb  to  i.-i '.  lire  to  tko 
buildings  and  blow  up  tko  ni:.:^azino3  of  tao  enemy. 
Tho  Britijfk  kad  sixteen,  and  Ike  Preuck  iivo  gunooats. 
Tko  LritL--k  kad  sixteen,  and  tko  Tronck  11  vo  inort:ir 
Tcs.seLs.  JJosido  tkeso  tkcro  "vrero  several  siiips  of  tli  • 
lino,  frigate.;,  and  corvottc'S  ;  bat,  on  tk3  v/k./ie,  it  will 
Lo  KCcn  tkat  tko  gun  and  morlar  l-oats  did  tko  TTork. 
Two  days  woro  spent  in  prepiiralious.  Tko  small 
vessels  witk  wkick  it  was  intend ^'d  to  ilgkt  were  placod 
in  position.  Tkry  wcro  ranged  in  carving  lines,  tke 
Prenck  in  tko  centre.  Tko nioiuir  vcs^. <jls  were anckorinl ; 
tko  gunboats  woro  directed  to  prot.!et  tkcni,  and  to  ke^p 
C^n.-Dtanlly  in  motion.  On  an  i.-L^t  Admiral  Pcnaud 
constructed  a  battery  for  four  mortars,  nearly  oppositj 
Gustavsvrert,  and  tkis  formed  tko  centro  of  tko  line. 
Tvvo  gunboats,  armed  witk  Lancaster  guns,  \rcrc  directed 
to  kro  at  tko  tkrco-decker  barring  tko  ckannel  into  tk>) 
]i:irbom\  IVo  skips  of  tko  lino  and  a  frigate  vore 
uetacked  to  cannonade  Sandliam,  and  a  frigate  and  two 
coivottcs  were  sent  to  occuiiy  tko  attention  of  a  bod}' 
of  troops  on  tko  island  of  Drumsio,  on  tii8  oxtromo 
west. 

Tke  action  began  about  seven  oV-Ioek  on  tko  morning 
of  tko  9tk  of  August.  Tko  kro  of  tk.;  guns  and  mortars 
was  to  bo  pressed  to  tko  fullest  extent  doomed  proper  by 
tke  oTiccrs  in  command ;  and  as  soon  as  tko  accuracy  of 
tko  ran  go  was  tested  tko  wkole  ma.-s  of  ordnance  atljat 
bogan  and  sustained  a  most  rapid  kro,  TIio  ltUS:ians 
c.  timated  tkat  Ikirty  bkelLs  per  miuuto  foil  into  tlielr 
batteries.  At  first  tkcy  replied  wilk  great  sparlt,  but 
allkougk  tko  rango  of  tkeir  kea^y  guns  cxter.led  far 
bo^^ond  tko  alked  lines,  yet  tkey  wero  uui-blo  to  do  any 
d-image,  eilker  to  tko  passive  mort:u:  vcss jIs  or  tko  rcst- 
lois  gunboats.  ViTiilo  tko  action  was  raging  in  tko  centre 
Ike  detackod  skips  Vv'ero  busy  on  tko  Hanks,  esp;.'oiaHy 
otf  Sandkam,  wkero  tko  liners  were  cngag?  1  in  a  combat 
witk  cartlrm  batteric-s,  on  wkick  tkoy  arald  mako  little 
impression.  Vritkin  tlireo  kours  auer  tko  bogimdrg  of 
tko  bombardment  in  tko  centre  tkj  incessant  liail  of 
skolls  witkln  tko  fortress  kad  told  witk  cncct.  Tko  fire, 
so  brisk  before,  now  began  to  slnckon.  Tko  Ilusslnn 
gunners  cuu-ld  not  kit  tke  small  boats  of  iLo  iiliies,  vki'e 
tkoy  were  expo  -.ed  to  a  crusking  lire.  Al>o;:t  ton  ok'k>jl: 
tko  Russian  buildings  were  on  kro.  S ori  a  loud  report 
skewed  tkat  a,  magazine  kad  been  pierced,  tken  ano:ker 
and  another.  Tko  tkk\l,  about  noon,  was  Vory  destruc- 
tive. *'This  monster  oxplosi^Mi,"  says  one  wriier,  "lasted 
witkout  int(;rmission  fur  more  tlian  two  minutes.  It  v.'as 
Hko  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  eruption,  vomiting  fortk 
ligkted  skelLs,  roofs  of  kouses,  and  bjams  of  timber." 
•It  is  reported  tkat  tko  forco  of  tko  explosion  was  so  im- 
mense tkat  ono  battery  of  guns  en  hurcdte  was  blown  to 


pieces.  Tko  magazine  of  tko  works  on  Yargoa  kad  ex- 
ploded, creating  a  vast  g:r\  above  wkick  a  dcn.-o  clev.d 
of  smoki)  kurLg  lilie  a  p.ill.  Tkere,  buildings  on  tko  iMi.Ml.> 
were  now  devoured  b}^  a  conflagration  wkick  no  efforts 
could  quenck,  because  tke  kostde  skells,  dropping  in  'with- 
out intermission,  silmnlatud  tko  flames.  At  dusli  en) 
continuous  sk:"t  of  r  d  llamo  and  swartky  smoko  rig.d 
ak)ng  tko  i^l.mds.  ^Vken  it  grew  dark,  and  tko  fran- 
boats  kad  b  on  retuiU  j1,  and  tko  mortars  ceased  i^  fir<', 
tko  bouts  of  tlio  iL'ct,  kttcMi  witk  rockot-tubos,  ran  ia 
nearer  to  tke  f  n'trcoS,  and  poured  fortk  tkeir  ineoadlarr 
mi.'^  sites  till  lL(^  tl:inie3  rose  to  tko  heigkt  of  a  kmik'-nl 
feet,  sv.'aying  to  a:nl  fro  in  a  britik  breeze. 

Tke  monars  and  guns  wont  nearer  to  tko  placo  zX 
dayli-kt  on  tko  lo.k,  and  resumed  tkeu*  destructivo 
labours.  Ii  v.mj  c/e  -erv-.  d  tkat  tko  tkrec-deckor  kad  bee:- 
removed  from  tl:o  clamnol  between  Gustavswort  anl 
IjSck  Ilolmen.  Tkree  tlan:s  sko  kad  been  on  kro.  Al- 
tkougk  tko  garrison  were  beset  by  tke  Ham^^s  cf  tli^ii" 
burning  barrack.^  and  stores,  yet  on  tko  lOtk  iki»y  opoui.ii 
a  more  £ustain<:d  kro  tkan  on  tke  prcctHiing  day.  Tl.>> 
operations,  kowevcr,  wero  of  tko  s.;mo  ckaractor,  aau 
they  i)roduc-?d  tke  samo  etlocts,  except  tkat  tko  explo- 
sio:is  cciiiud.  Ay.an  at  nigkt  tko  rocket-boats  \7erc 
calL'd  i:ito  i^lay,  and  this  time  tko  mortal's  were  steadily 
active  all  ni^.kt.  Tke  iigkt  from  tko  burning  placo  \rc-5 
so  g-eat  tknt  tko  enemy  could  see  tko  rocket-boats  dis- 
tinctly; but  tko  latter  maintainoJ  tkeir  ground,  witli 
great  gsdlanhy  and  little  lo.'-^,  amid  skowcrs  of  burstiajr 
skells.  I5y  tko  morning  of  ike  liilk  tke  admirals  consi- 
dered tkat  cnougk  kad  been  done — tkat,  in  fiict,  tiin 
could  do  no  moro;  noillu^r  destroy  tke  forts  nor  touch 
th.c  squadron  tkey  skeU  nod.  Tko  pkico  was  guttjd,  bat 
"  ike  s-a  defenxes  in  goneral  v/cre  little  injured,"  as  tho 
admiral  reported.  Av'o  had  imlicted  tkis  loss  on  the 
enemy  at  a  cost  to  our-xdves  of  ono  ofdeor,  Lieutoca::- 
hinljr,  and  seventeen  mm  wounded.  Tko  squadrcv. 
engaging  Sandliam  lest  ik'toen  m.on  wounded.  The  cost, 
tkereforo,  so  far  as  life  and  limb  wore  concerned,  '^a5 
not  out  of  proportion  to  tke  result.  Tlio  enenfiy,  on  the 
contrary,  lost  heavily  in  men  and  materiul.  Accordmg 
to  tkeLritiskluinistor  at  Htockkolm,  the  loss  inmen  vii^ 
not  lo^s  tkan  2,0.):).  j'lvery  magazine  in  tko  X)lace  was 
d(\^troyed;  aho  immense  stores  of  rojte,  co:xiag?,  tar, 
and  other  naval  supplies.  Tko  tkree-decker  kad  ono 
sido  blovm  out,  and  iourte.m  difTeront  kinds  of  crai'£< 
lying  kislde  tke  place  were  tlestroycd.  Novertkclcsi,  IhJ 
people  CI  Lngland  were  not  sati-^fh-l;  but  in  tiiis,  as  la 
many  other  cases,  tho  people  of  England  was  a  ver}' 
hard  tailnnn^ter.  Tho  clamour  was  not  so  great  a:  it 
kad  be:m  in  the  pree^nliag  year,  for  tko  public  were  be- 
coming br'!h;r  jir.lgos  ol  wkut  skips  could  effect  agxn::t 
gr-cnko  battniL%;  but  the 5"  were  and  bdll  oro  far  imia 
kaving  fwim:d  a  just  cone<:ption  of  wkat  can  "bo  doncW 
a  ileet,  cv>'n  a  tleet  of  gun  and  mort^ir  boats,  -witkout  un 
army.  Thoso  who  took  a  dispass.'onato  viow,  witk  snin;^ 
knowle.'ige  of  warfare,  Vv'ere  ^ati^rlicd  tkat  tho  fleet  bu 
dono  its  uttermost  in  tko  Ihdtic  and  tko  rorli-strcwn 
wat^u's  of  its  great  gulfs.  Tke  inces-ant  activity  of  tao 
admirals  and  ca^^tains  kad  swept  tko  enemy's  coinmer- 
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clal  marine  from  tho  sea,  liad  taken  many  sliips,  had 
(lesti'oyed  vast  .stoiod,  had  kept  a  largo  body  of  troops 
employed,  had  harassed  all  tho  aec;^s3iblo  parts  of  tho 
coast,  had  shown  tho  Uriti^^h  and  French  {lags  to  tho 
cnomy  in  his  ca])ital,  and  had  gutted  a  first-rato  fortress, 
"with  an  iiisigirilicaut  los.s  to  tliemsolvcs.  To  do  more — 
to  tako  Croiistadt,  and  conquer  Swoaborg — would  havo 
required  an  army  cjual  lo  the  reduction  of  Finland;  an 
ca'corpiiso  which  would  liavo  put  a  savcro  ;;train  on  tho 
resources  both  of  F;-a:ice  aud  England,  and  ono  that 
might  yet  havo  failed  :  for  tho  seasons,  in  thoso  regions, 
liglit  on  tho  side  of  Eussia ;  and  if  thc^'o  heavy  blows 
could  not  havo  been  struck  in  six  months,  tho  fleet  and 
army  must  havo  decamped,  under  penalty  of  being  frozen 
np  and  desti'oycd. 

This  expedition  against  Swoaborg  was  tho  last  con- 
fpionous  action  of  tlio  allies  in  tho:.-o  waters.  Tho  shi2)s 
soon  began  to  steer  for  liome.  A  slrong  squadron, 
however,  remained  in  tho  Ijaltic  and  tho  gul£s  until  the 
ico  comptjlled  them  to  rcti-eat.  A'lmii'iil  iJundas  did  not 
Icavo  tlio  neighbourhood  of  tho  Sound  until  tho  end  of 
Xi>vember,  and  tho  Hying  squadron  hc»ld  tho  sea  until 
oron  a  liit^v  date,  only  (riil ting  it  wiicn  Hu^tq  was  not 
tho  least  chance  of  a  rtu^;si:in  ship  gotting  into  tho 
Xorlh  Sea. 

Tho  naval  operations  of  tho  a!lIos  on  tlio  other  coasts 
or  Eur()p-\'m  ltn.<<i:i  were  witJiout  any  imp  ^.'tanco.  Tao 
^V!lito  Soa  was  visited,  and  a  smnll  squadron  again 
appeared  olf  tho  Dwina  and  among  tiio  islands;  but  no 
onterpriso  of  any  m  )inen';  v/as uude:la'':fni.  Tlio  Hu.>sian.s 
liad  made  greit  pn-^paratiuns  io  r.-:  i.>t  a  d.^scont  and  to 
diiv  )  on  lao  ships,  but  Ihoy  wor'j  not  called  upon  to  te^t 
tii*^  value  of  their  measures. 

On  tho  Pa^ihc  co'mt  th',n-o  w:is  a  moro  important, 
although,  to  a  great  cxt  -nt  an  ine'.'jctaa],  campaign, 
liu^^ia,  driven  on  by  a  de-niro  to  rf^ach  tiio  open  sea 
r-tmewhere,  had  pashul  her  sot'Ieuien^s  from  h'iberia 
t-uwn  tha  great  river  Amur,  whieh  eniers  tho  Gulf  of 
T.trtary  oppn-/n^»  tar^  noi'who-n  e:;d  of  tii"  Japanese  L  land 
of  .■^"aghalinn.  ForiU'-rly  batli  banks  of  this  fino  stream 
"TS'ere  in  ])o-s.'*?sion  of  tiie  C'iiiDese,  or  rather  of  tho 
i^.mcho  >s ;  but  year  by  year  liio  T^n  -.^iinis  gaine<l  ground, 
and  a^  length  tii"y  had  civnt  from  tiio  mo:intains  to  tlio 
^<-^  I.  Themonni  of  liie  Amur  Itc?  ni '  ti.o  por!;  of  Siberia, 
n:ivl  a  town  biiilt  ne-w  ic  on  ilio  ]•.':  bank,  and  called 
IXi'^oIaiefnld,  b.^camo  tho  lin^.-ian  liend-rjnarter^.  Lnt, 
Ti^t  content  witli  Iho  hn^  or  no:-th"rn  b.mi;,  the  lln^sians 
liad  oreupicd  t:ij  t-  ml  hem  bank  b.'low  ti:e  river  "usuri, 
and  with  it  a  Ln-.^ro  Ini.-t  of  c  nintry.  At  Caotries  Bay, 
Ofitho  coast  of  th's  tra^t,  t:i -r  Irilbnill  a  tav.m  called 
AIeriandrovsk%  and  s'iil  firtli-^r  south  th- y  liad  a  s-^ttle- 
in?nt,  named  an.*r  Cm^t:m:;.i  >,  at  ]*or'j  Ininprial,  or 
iLJarracouta  liiy.  In  sh-n-t,  bn^-j  l-;vl,  and  .^t ill  moro 
G'lh'joquently,  llnnsia  was  ben!,  on  makine;  a  solid  ostab- 
lisliment  on  th-  Faoirxc,  a-^  an  outlet  to  tkb.iia  andaUhe 
7oas3  of  a  lUehie  th-et.  Sh-  hil  also  a  town  and  forts  at 
Pv^tropaulov.'kl  on  the  coast  f)f  iC.ims-hatka,  and,  b^f  .-o 
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both  in  Pokin  and  Yoddo.  Moro  than  this,  it  threatened 
GUI'  supremacy  in  the  eastern  seas. 

AYe  havo  already  narrated  the  abortive  elTort  of  the 
allies  to  destroy  Potix)paulov8ki  in  1854.  Xo  attempt  oa 
tho  mouth  of  tho  Amur  was  made  in  that  year.  iBut  in 
1855  tho  allied  squadron  was  sti-engthencd,  both  on  the 
China  and  Pacific  stations.  There  wore  five  steamers — 
one  French,  tho  others  English — and  twelve  sailing 
vessels,  four  of  which  were  French.  Tho  total  guns 
of  tho  squadrons  amounted  to  430.  Admiral  iBruco 
and  Admiral  I^ournichon  commanded  the  Pacific 
squadi-on,  xVdmiral  Stirling  tho  China  sqiiadron.  On 
their  side  tho  Eusslans  liad  augmented  tho  fortifications 
at  l^otropaulovski,  and  had  erected  now  works,  and 
assembled  a  strong  garrison,  on  the  Amur.  But  then* 
naval  forco  was  of  no  value ;  they  had  only  seven 
vessels,  mounting  ninety  guns;  of  these  four  were 
in  tho  b'^ginning  of  tho  year  at  Petropaulovski.  Two 
British  steamers  arrived  off  this  place  on  tho  14th  of 
April,  but  while  thoy  wero  waiting  for  the  squadron  tho 
Pvussians  cut  a  channel  through  the  shore  ice,  and, 
favoured  by  a  fog,  escaped  on  tho  17  th  and  reached 
Castries  Bay.  "When,  at  tho  end  of  May,  tho  allied 
squadron  anivod,  tho  placo  was  found  to  bo  abandoned  ; 
there  wero  only  three  Americans  there.  They  conse- 
quently destroyed  tho  batteries  and  burnt  the  Govern- 
ment stores.  Admiral  Bruco  sent  ono  ship  to  join 
Admiral  Sthling,  and  with  tho  rest  returned  to  tho 
American  coast. 

Admiral  Sthling,  in  tho  meantime,  had  detached 
Commodoro  Elliot,  vn'th  throe  sliips,  a  frigate,  and  two 
steamer-s  into  the  C  ulf  of  Tartary.  lie  fouaid  tho  llusslan 
vc^-'ools  wluch  had  e.-xaped  Admiral  Bruce,  in  Castries 
Bay;  but  ho  did  not  attack  them,  judging  tho  disad- 
vant.'igej  to  bo  too  g:-.^at.  Yet  tho  weight  of  m:tal  was 
in  his  favoiu*;  h's  ships  wero  freo  to  light,  being  un- 
encumbered, while  the  enemy  was  deeply  laden  with  tho 
garri;:nn,  theinhabita!its,  and  the  stores  of  Petropaulovski. 
It  is  to  be  regrottt'd  tliat  Comm  >doro  Elliot  did  not  risk 
an  ae:ion.  In- tend  of  that,  he  sent  a  steamer  for  rein- 
force :nonts,  and  while  ho  was  waiting  for  them,  tho 
cnomy  got  away.  At  tho  timo  it  was  supposed  ho  had 
esf'ap'^d  by  some  inner  channel  leading  to  tho  Amur,  but 
no  such  channn:!  cxi-ts.  Tiio  Bu«^-ians  went  by  tho  sea 
under  the  no.;  --,  of  tiieir  opp  jnonts.  Commodoro  Eiliol. 
returned  lo  tlio  .-■  )Ul^vra  .shor^  of  Saghalian,  vrliero  ho 
ibnnltv.'o  Iv.i;-;!!^!!  and  tv/o  French  ship\s.  A^.er  some 
delay  Almiial  Siiling,  taking  witli  liim  live  Brith-h  ves- 
sel<:,  s:*.ered  n)r  thj  ^-.a  of  (Jhiiot..k.  On  his  way  ho  met. 
three  shi[)3  of  war  detar-h.^  1  ()y  A<lmn-al  Bruce,  and  witli 
this  strv>ng  s(madron,  mounting  202  guns,  lie  rounded 


,'0   I>-:aral  of 


';h:Jia.n  and  a2>peared  olf   tho  Amur, 
."■quadron  purrucd  a  biig  up  tlio 


tho  'War,  in  Arnwa  l»ay,  r. 

Sa^^lialian.     ILto  was  tiio  nu^'lens  of  a  .strong  niQ..  ^' 

2X>sidon  in  tho  Paeinj,  and  il  -ive  Bu-nia  groat  ixi^  ^Ul^^*^ 


Here  tho  boats  of  ihe 
river.  She  was  biov.m  up  before  they  could  reach  her, 
but  several  of  her  crew,  trying  to  get  away  in  boats,  wero 
pursued  and  captured.  Although  tho  British  shi]-.; 
remained  cruising  oh  tho  lius^ian  coasts  until  late  in 
October,  they  ollecied  nothing  moro  remarkable  than  tla^ 
ea.pturo  of  a  merchant  ship  Conveying  to  tho  Am'ur  tho 
crevr  of  tho  Prussian  fiigatc   Diana,  which  had  been 
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\rrocked  by  a  submarine  earthquake  in  Simoda  Bay,  in 
December,  1854.  Tlius  the  naval  opei-ations  of  the  allies 
presented  nothing  striking,  and  the  opportimity  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  colonisation  of  the  Amur  was  lost. 
?ince  then  the  Russians  havo  redoubled  their  efforts  in 
this  region .  The  territory  they  occupied  has  been  formally 
ceded  to  them  by  the  Chinese ;  and  Russia  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  a  great  Pacific  power.  In  1860  her 
navy  there  included  nineteen  steamers,  carrying  380 
guns,  while  there  were  twelve  steamers  afloat  on  the 
Amur  itself.  The  man  to  whom  Russia  most  owes  her 
progress  on  the  Amur  is  Count  Nicolas  Mouravief,  for  a 
long  time  Govemor-Genei*al  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  for 
his  services  in  these  regions  invested  with  the  title  of 
Amursky. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

RoflttiAn  Conqaests  in  Asia;  their  Extent  and  Importance— Vlewi  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  In  1829— The  Frontier  Line  in  Armenia— Gumri  and  Bayazid 
—Anxiety  ef  the  British  Cabinet  in  1864— Cormptien  of  the  Pa«has 
— Outbreak  of  War  In  1853— DefeaU  of  the  Turlcs— Vely  Pasha  at 
Kars— Bains  the  Anny— Arrival  of  Generals  Gnyon  and  Kmety— 
Turldsh  Forces  in  1854— Appointment  of  Zarif  Pasha— Sclim  Pasha 
defeated  at  Ursoghetti— Prince  BebutofT  takes  the  offuislve— Another 
Selhn  Pasha  defeated  at  Bayazid— Bottle  of  Kurak-Dereh— Defeat  of 
Zarif  Pasha— Flight  to  Kars— Colonel  Fenwick  WiUiams  ordered  to 
Asia— His  DisooTeries  of  Pecolatlon- He  fortifies  Erzeronm— CvloneL 
Lake  arrires  at  Kars  and  entrenches  it  (1855)— Description  of  Kars— 
Appointment  of  Vassif  Pasha— Opening  of  the  Campaign  of  1S55— 
Williams  Pasha  goes  to  Kars— General  Mooravief  invades  Armenia; 
attampts  to  soiprise  Kars,  and  fails— Blockades  the  Camp— Progress 
of  the  Works— Mouravief  scours  the  Country- Russian  Uiroh  towards 
Erzeroum — General  Brunner  defeated  before  Kars— Schemes  for 
relieving  the  plaoe— Discord  in  the  Cab'nets  of  the  Allies— Trials  of 
the  Garrison— Turks  routed  at  Pennek— Mouravief  resolves  to  storm 
Kara— Battle  of  the  29th  of  September— A  wfUl  Losses  of  the  Russians 
—Splendid  Defence  of  the  Garrison— Omer  Pasha's  Diversion  a  Failuru 
— Cowsrdioe  of  a  third  Selim  Pasha— The  Kars  Garrison  abandoned  to 
ttself— lU  Sufferings— Cspitulatlon,  November  27th_£nd  of  the 
Campaign. 

RussLiN  schemes  of  conquest  have  been  marked  by  great 
deliberation  and  tenacity  of  purpose  ever  since  the  days 
of  Peter  I.  To  make  Russia  a  great  European  Power 
"was  the  least  part  of  the  design  which  was  initiated  by 
the  greatest  of  Czars.  The  policy  which  he  set  on  foot 
had  for  its  object  the  resuscitation  of  the  Empire  of 
Byzantium,  and  the  establishment  of  a  throne  which, 
from  Constantinople,  should  become  dominant  in  two 
continents.  The  first  steps  toward  this  end  were  taken 
i-apidly,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  conquests 
effected.  In  little  more  than  a  centiuy  the  Russian 
frontiers  had  advanced  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  all 
directions.  In  Europe  Poland  had  been  absorbed, 
Sweden  plundered  of  a  province,  and  Turkey  deprived  of 
Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Kouban.  In  Asia  the 
Caucasus  had  been  passed,  and  Georgia  seized.  Large 
tracts  of  territory  had  been  shorn  off  Persia  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Russia  had  become  master  of  the  Caspian,  and 
from  Qumri  and  Erivan  stood  across  the  roads  leading 
by  Erzeroum  and  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  valleys  leading  to  Syna.  and  the  Persian 
Ghilf.  Her  outposts  on  the  Caspian  were  nearer  to 
Lahore  than  to  Moscow.     Her  grasping  ambition  led 


her  not  only  to  assail  Central  and  "VVestera  Europe  ou 
both  flanks,  from  the  Baltic  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  but 
to  seek  a  road  to  Hindostan  over  the  body  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  The  great  object,  however,  was  that  famous 
seat  of  power  on  the  Bosphorus  which  we  have  seen  tho 
allies  defend  by  striking  at  Sebastopol;  and  around 
Constantinople  the  Czars  had  drawn  a  net  which  it 
required  the  swords  of  the  West  to  cut  asunder.  It  ttos 
not  at  Odessa,  and  Nioolaief,  and  Sebastopol  alone  that 
the  Russians  had  accumulated  the  means  of  assault  upon 
Turkey.  The  only  road  to  Constantinople  did  not,  and 
does  not,  lie  through  the  Balkan.  If  the  Sultan  were  his 
sole  antagonist,  the  Czar  knew  that,  aided  by  his  power- 
ful fleet,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  reach  the  goal  of 
his  ambition  by  a  simultaneous  march  from  the  Danube 
and  from  Armenia.  At  least,  by  attacking  the  Turks  in 
Asia,  he  would  always  bo  able  to  diminish  their  moans 
of  dafence  in  Europe,  and  could  not  fail  to  gain  either 
territory  or  prestige.  By  degrees  he  might  get  control 
of  the  great  road  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  to  Ispahan, 
and  with  it  the  control  of  the  large  commerce  passing^ 
thereby.  **The  cession  of  the  Asiatic  fortresses,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts,"  wrote  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
1829,  in  commenting  on  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  "not 
only  secures  to  Russia  the  uninterrupted  occupation  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  places  her  in  & 
situation  so  commanding  as  to  control  at  pleasure  the 
destiny  of  Asia  Minor.  Prominently  advanced  into  the 
centre  of  Armenia,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  popula- 
tion, Russia  holds  the  keys  both  of  the  Persian  and  the 
Turkish  provinces ;  and  whether  she  may  be  disposed  to 
extend  her  conquests  to  the  East  or  to  the  West,  to 
Teheran  or  to  Constantinople,  no  serious  obstacle  can 
arrest  her  progress."  Assuming  that  the  Western  Powers 
did  not  interfere  with  the  execution  of  tho  march  to  the 
West,  every  year  sufficed  to  show  the  soundness  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  Lord  Aberdeen  came  in  1829 ;  and 
although  the  presence  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Black 
Sea  did  offer  a  serious  obstacle  in  1854-5,  yet  that  was 
an  accident,  which  only  for  a  time  diminished  the  value 
of  the  Russian  position  in  Armenia.  Without  the  aid  of 
a  fleet  th^  Russians  were  still  very  formidable.  The  strong 
fortress  of  Gumri  not  only  barred  the  road  to  Tiflis,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  but  commanded  the  plain  of  Kars. 
The  fort  of  Akalzik  shut  out  the  Turks  in  Kars  from 
direct  communication  with  the  seaport  of  Batoum.  The 
tracing  of  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Erivan  placed 
Russia  within  a  couple  of  marches  of  Bayazid.  *'  Con- 
structing a  fortress  such  as  Gumri,  in  an  advanced  and 
commanding  position,"  writes  GJeneral  Macintosh,  who 
travelled  in  these  countries  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  military  value  of  roads,  passes,*  rivers,  forts,  "  may 
be  compared  to  making  a  breaching  battery  near  the 
walls  of  a  city.  In  this  Russia  may  be  said  to  possess, 
in  a  military  sense,  the  whole  open  plain  of  Kars ;  and 
she  can  occupy  the  entire  portion  of  the  road  between 
Erzeroum  and  Bayazid,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
between  Turkey  and  Persia.  ,  .  I  do  not  think,"  he 
adds,  "there  is  a  place  of  greater  importance  than 
Bayazid,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  in  the  whole  oi 
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Yufl!':iTi  A-^I.i."  And  why?  Lccauso  it  opons  to  tlie 
<K'.c\iy  a.  roii'l  at  onco  io  tlio  ro:>-'ir.i  (i:ill"  and  S}'!-:^!.  i 
Ac:-uil  iu?pocLiu:i  by  compc.-^nt  milll.iry  eyes  tins  c:j:i- 
finned  tho  ti-av  ad(>j)tod  by  L^^rd  Abordoca  in  IH'I'J.  Tlio 
VvA'",  of  country  from  Akalzik  to  Erlraii,  w-liicli  llu-sia 
IliJ  thon  just  couquorod,  and  wliicdi  sbo  h:id  s  >  lo: 
('■ivftod,  opouod  to  licr  tno  ^alcv?  of  I\ivia  and  A 
r.Iiuor.     Loth  £idc3  in  ISji  know  tho  valuo  of  iho  priz' 


Is  I  a  i 


f  a*  wliich  thoy  woro  contending.     Tiio  Tuihs  owed  tho, 
prrscTvation  of  Anatolia  to  tho  cncrcry  arid  coui-;i'^o  of , 
a  Iliin^^ariau  and  a  few  Englic^hmon.   Tho  llus-iaiiri  Ci^-nt  i 
onf>  of  ih'jh-  best  generals  to  command  on  that  front  a  >r, 
and  bad  nol  t]i<'  Ivoi'opcan  oihcers  ^topped  him  by  hohi-  ' 
ing  Xars  until  tlioj-  wero  on  tho  biinli  of  famine,  that 
p'^noral   would    havo    carried    tho  iliig    of    Hupsla    to 
Trf'bizond. 

b'lich  bein.g  tho  importance  of  tho  frontier,  it  is  not 

r.irprising    that  tho    Ih-ili-^h   Mjuidler.-i   watdir-l    vrith 

anxiety  tho  j'ro'^ress  of  ho>tilitio.s  in  lb. at  quarter  ;  and 

with  all  tho  ia')ro  anxiety  because  th?y  were  compai-a- 

tJTcly  powerless  to  render  aid.      It   required    rdl    tho 

OT?crgics  of  England  to  maintain  an  army  inthi  Crimea. 

i?ho  could  not  sjnd  troops,  but  b'h.^  c  ):ild  :-ond  ollieor:^. 

I'ranco  niiglit  havo  .sparcl  a  f  )rce,  but  Eranco  had  no 

wish,  to  proto">t  tho  Tui'ks  m  AiTnmia,  and  had  shodono 

80  WO    should  havo  looked  vrhh  jealousy  on  hor  oHorts. 

Thcro  was  tlio  Tiu'ki.sh  army  under  Omor  Eafha,  which, 

af.or  tlio  Au;irians   entered  tho  I^rineipalities,  was,  at 

least,  ill  til  J  spring  of  18.>;,  comparatively  u?r>lcss.     liut 

hero  a;-yain  jh-anoo  stoppel  in,  and  wouM  n  >t  cjn3ent  i  > 

tho    cn^phiymvnt   upon   tho  Anncnian   frontier   of  the  I 

0:1! y  <  iheient   general  in  tho  Sultan'.s  s  nTiee.     Thero- 

f>;r'^    the   Ftrurglo   in   Ahia  Minor  was   carried  on   by  1 

tZio    Turks    alono,   with  tho    aid  of  a  few    Iharopean  I 

tohli' rs. 

Tlr^    Turkish  Pashas  on  tho  Eus>ian    fr^mtier  drcv,*  | 
t-r./.E^-j   and  pay  (when  they  could  g;'t  il)  for  10,000  ' 
Tii-^n,  but  they  never  commanded  a  foreo  ro  large.     Tiio  ^ 
<liHE-rciico  they  put  in  their  own  poe];i''  -,     Corrupti  n\  I 
azi(l  pc^ciilation  and  frauds  of  all  kinds  eharac^lerised  tlie  I 
coiiJiK't  of  the  gi'cater  part  of  ^heso  Turkish  otii-^rs  quito  1 
as  iniicli — and  that  is  a  high  estimate — as  their  incapacity  1 
JiTi'l  co-cvardico.      Many  of  tho  superi^n*  onieers  wero  not  \ 
Trill itai-y  men,  not  even  militaiy  Turk  ^ ;  and,  with  a  few  , 
iv.ro  exceptions,  tho  whole  mass  of  oni  'ers  wero  utterly  ' 
unfit  to  command.     The  solJiers,  wh  r.a  th"y  plundered 
i-*iJ  11  ejected,  wore  strong  and  wariiko,  and  patient  and  , 
HI  iicli- en  during  men;  but  tliey  were  indifferently  armed,  , 
nziil  \^-Iiolly  undrillud  and  undisciplined.     Their  courage  | 
^nts  "Leyoiid  question,  but  courage  without  training  is  of ' 
ll^ilo  Vciliio  in  armies.     Tho  artill  'ry,  as  visual,  was  tho  • 
r.io.st  ofGcientarm  in  tho  Eoiwico — indeed,  tho  only  one  on  » 
TTixich.    an  V  rolianco  could  bo  placed  in  tho  field.     For ' 
nlilioiia"^  th.G  infantiy  were  bravo  and  stubborn  fighters, 
thoT  T^oro,  for  the  most  part,  ill- trained  and  worse  led  ; 
Tr2iiJo  tlxo  eavalry  could  not  fight  in  tho  European  and 
Lad.    Ij^.  gtx  i^jKjilcd  for  fighting  in  tho  Asiatic    manner, 
Tritlx  tliO  exception  of  a  fow  irregulars  under  European 
oiTiocrs.         ]>ievertholess,  all  these  troops  were  good  bo- 
Lizicl  cxitsrcrichments,  and  tho  true  policy  of  tho  Toiks  in 


Armenia  would  have  been  to  wage  a  dofensivo  war.  In 
thtit  course  thoy  would  have  found  in  tho  nature  of  tho 
country  a  great  ally,  and  if  thej'  had  preserved  th'> 
frontier  intact  tliey  v/ould  havo  done  tho  Sultan  and 
tho  common  cause  good  service. 

Eiit  tho  Tiirki-h  leaders  had  that  kind  of  impetuosity 
whioli  accompanies  incompetence.  As  soon  as  tho  war 
brjke  out  tliey  b>:,'au  to  assail  tho  enemy.  A  2>arty  from 
lEiloum  ca])luredEort  Xicholas,  just  across  th(5  frontier, 
by  surprise.  Tais  was  not  a  bad  move,  fi>r  it  stimulated 
tho  ar-Inur  of  tho  soldiers.  Unfortunately,  tho  ambi- 
tion of  tho  I'ashas  was  stimulated  also.  Tho  commandtu's 
on.  tho  Xar^  frr.ilier  to  )k  the  olTonsivo,  and  began  to 
eng.i  ;e  ilio  Euss'an  outposts.  Tho  Comraander-in-Ciiief 
was  Abdi  Pasha.  ILj  Ii.id  beju  educated  in  tho  military 
schools  ofxlustria,  and  had  somo  talent  and  knowledge, 
yot  this  was  m;irred  hy  a  constitutional  inactivity  and 
slowness.  Ills  second  in  command  was  ^Vlimed  Pasha, 
an  incom])etent  man,  who  shone  in  tiio  intrigues  of  tho 
T  u*k:.-ii  ante-rooms.  Tho  Eussians  wero  posted  at 
Eaindir  and  Akisha.  Learning  tho  amoiuit  of  their  forco 
at  tho  former  place,  Abdi  Pasha  sent  again.. t  them  {i 
b  ^ly  of  troop 3  superior  in  number,  wlio,  falling  upon 
them  unawan^s,  routed  them,  and  drove  them  heijllong 
into  Gumri.  At  tlio  same  tim»3  Ahmed  Pasha  had  moved 
upon  Aliisha.  LTis  movcmonts  wero  slow,  and  tho 
enomy,  b'  Ing  pri^pared,  inlhcted  upon  him  a  sev<^r(! 
repulse.  Learning  this,  Abdi  Pa.^ha  ordered  his  pub- 
ordinato  at  once  t>  retreat  upon  JCa,rs.  Ahmr^d  l*adi:i. 
robcy.     It  is  a  convincing  pro-^i 


yj  obrv'  ]ior  uu' 


,ig  pen' 


would  n: 

of  hi^  stupidity  that  ho  divided  his  fi^rce^ 
back  to  iCars,  and  remaining  with  the  rect  within  iLaoli 
of  tho  eni'my.  Prhi;'0  Audronikorf,  who  comniau'l  jd 
tho  Ilussians,  PiXYi  his  opportunity,  and  s  -izcd  it  v.'itli 
great  sjnrit.  Ho  (piitted  his  entronchme,nts  and  oiTev-:! 
bra  tic.  Kotliing  loth,  tho  Turk  stood  to  hj^hfc.  Ho  v:u;; 
still  superior  in  number.  Ho  was  able  to  show  an  c/mal 
front,  and  at  tho  samo  timo  to  outtlank  his  opponent. 
Xeverfehcless  tlio  Ptussians  utterly  routed  th.ir  Lais. 
They  vrero  able  to  do  tliis,  because  Vely  Pasha,  who  was 
in  command  of  tho  Turkish  lefc,  which  was  formed  across 
the  Pwus-ian  riglit,  stood  by  a  mero  spectator  of  a  combat 
which  by  fnank  valour  ho  might  havo  made  a  decisivo 
victory.  As  it  was,  Andronikoff  broke  the  Turkish  riglit, 
Ahmed  Pasha,  quite  nicapablo  of  command,  was  driven 
in  disorder  from  tho  field,  whiio  Y(dy  Pa  :ha,  intent  on 
saving  his  men,  marched  away  without  lo  ;?.  Tiie  troops 
liurried  bad;  to  Kars  in  confusion.  Th^y  were  '*  a  rn*n-(> 
rabll*»."  Tho  Pvussians  did  not  pursue,  otherwise  Kars 
nrght  havo  falieu  in  b'i.j.'j.  The  untoward  conduct  of 
Ahmr^d  ruinovl  tho  v/holo  campaign.  Tho  upshot  war. 
very  remarkable.  xVodi  Pasha,  who  had  won  a  victory, 
was  recalled;  his  lieutenant,  who  had  destroyed  liis  own 
army  by  disobeying  his  superior,  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; while  Vely  Paslia,  who  had  run  away 
from  the  field  of  battle,  was  promoted,  f^uch  is  the  power 
of  intrigue  and  gcTld.  Happily  for  the  Sultan,  the  Pussians 
were  not  prepared  for  action,  and  wero  far  less  to  bo 
dreaded  than  tho  Pashas.  Unhappily,  these  l*ashas  had 
ruined  tho  ^rultan's  anny,  instead  of  husbanding  their 
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resources  and  drilling  and  organising  for   the  spring 
campaign. 

Nor  were  their  destructive  powers  limited  to  action  in 
the  field.  In  the  winter  they  allowed  the  army  to  rot  in 
Kars.  *  *  The  miserable  fate  of  the  army  of  Ahmed  Pasha, '  * 
writes  Dr.  Sandwith,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing,  **  is  among  the  darkest  records  of  the  war.  His 
whole  faculties  were  bent  upon  making  money."  Ho  had 
to  repay  himself  the  money  spent  in  bribes  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  Abdi  Pasha,  and  then  to  make  a  for- 
tune out  of  the  army.  **  I  could  not  exaggerate  the 
horrors  the  poor  men  suffered  under  his  command.  .  . 
On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  troops  were  crowded 
into  the  dark,  ill-ventilated  hovels  of  Kars,  and  there 
they  crouched  during  a  long  and  rigorous  season, 
deprived  of  their  proper  food  and  clothing,  and  dying 
of  disease  and  hunger.  During  these  winter  months 
20,000  men  were  carelessly  buried  in  shallow  graves  in 
the  frozen  earth  outside  the  town,  and  wild  dogs  and 
wolves  fed  on  their  remains."  The  hospitals  were  dread- 
ful abodes  of  pain  and  starvation.  Out  of  seventy  doctors 
only  forty  survived  the  winter.  **  No  great  mortality, 
however,  marked  the  muster  rolls  sent  to  Constantinople, 
for  ,the  pay,  food,  and  appointments  of  the  dead  men  went 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Pasha  and  his  myrmidons." 
Abdi  Pasha,  on  his  return,  exposed  to  the  Sultan*s 
ministers  the  truth  regarding  Ahmed,  and  this  scoundrel, 
in  turn,  was  recalled.  But,  no  sovereign  is  so  badly 
served  as  the  SiQtan.  The  Minister  of  War  could  find 
no  better  man  among  the.  servants  of  the  State  than  a 
favourite  of  his  own— Zaiif  Mustapha  Pasha,  who  had 
been  a  pipe-bearer,  a  writer  to  a  regiment,  an  officer  of 
the  commissariat — never  a  soldier.  Yet  this  was  the 
man  selected  to  command  an  army,  whose  business  it 
was  to  protect  a  long  and  exposed  frontier  from  the 
attacks  of  a  watchful,  disciplined,  and  intrepid  foe ! 

It  was  now  the  spring  of  1854,  and  the  Western  PoVers 
were  just  sending  troops  to  the  East.  Through  the  long 
winter  there  had  been  a  few  Europeans  at  Kars,  and  to 
those  the  army  owed  everything.  There  was  the  English- 
man Guyon,  who  had  carved  himself  a  name  on  the 
records  of  the  Hungarian  War  of  Independence.  In  the 
winter  of  1853,  when  Abdi  and  Ahmed  brought  their 
armies  to  near  destruction,  Guyon  had  been  summoned 
from  Damascus,  and  ho  had  obeyed  with  a  rapidity 
startling  to  the  Turks.  A  most  frank  and  gallant  and 
tireless  soldier,  it  was  to  his  exertions  that  the  Turks 
were  indebted  for  the  commencement  of  that  entrenched 
camp  of  Ears,  destined  to  be  so  famous.  There  was 
George  Kmety,  a  Hungarian  leader  of  valiant  Honved 
battalions  in  1848-9,  and,  like  Guyon,  driven  into 
Turkey  when  Russia,  throwing  her  sword  into  the  scale, 
turned  it  in  favour  of  Austria.  Kmety  was  an  excellent 
soldier,  and  although  an  infantry  officer,  he  took  in 
hand  and  made  great  use  of  the  Turkish  irregular  horae 
with  which  he  covered  the  front,  and  guarded  Kars  for 
months  from  all  chance  of  falling  by  a  coitp  de  main. 
These  two,  until  the  arrival  of  Zarif,  were  the  principal 
supports  of  Turkish  power.  Both  were,  to  some  extent, 
readily  listened  to,  and  Guyon' s  noble  character,  espe- 


cially, gained  for  him  the  respect  even  of  ttio  Pashas. 
It  is  justly  said  that  he  saved  the  army  from  dissolution; 
for  the  soldiers  took  heart  from  his  very  presence  and 
readily  obeyed  him.  But  when  Zarif  arrived,  he  brought 
with  him  several  Poles  and  Germans,  and  these,  by  their 
intrigues,  ruined  the  wholesome  influence  of  Guyon, 
whose  advice  was  sometimes  not  heeded,  at  others  dis- 
dained. The  only  other  European  officers  of  mark  at 
this  time  in  Kars  were  General  Colman,  a  German, 
Baron  de  Schwarzenberg,  a  Belgian,  and  two  Americans, 
both  tried  soldiers,  Bonfieinti  andTevis.  England  hod 
not  yet  sent  any  of  her  sons  to  the  aid  of  the  Turks  in 
Armenia. 

It  was  a  great  faiQt  of  the  Turkish  Government  that 
it  had  established  no  depots  in  Armenia.    Everything, 
except  wood  and  grain,  had  to  be  transported  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  Bussians  had  been  allowed  to  purchase 
the  grain  crops  in  the  two  preceding  years;  another 
instance  of  the  long-sighted  policy  of  Nicholas,  and  his 
wilful  determination  to  break  up  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Had  the  Turks  formed  a  large  magazine  at  Erzeronm, 
and  constructed  a  strong  camp  at  Kars,  supposing  an 
honest  and  capable  Pasha  could  have  been  found,  the 
disasters  and  suflterings    of  1853-4  might   have  been 
avoided.    On  the  contrary,  nothing  having  been  done  in 
time,  all  that  was  needed  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  army  had  to  be  supplied  from  Constantinoplo,  first 
by  sea  to  Ti'ebizond,  then  by  execrable  roads  over  rugged 
mountains  to  Erzeroum,  and  thence  by  roads  equally 
difficult  to  Kars.     It  was  by  this  route  that  supplies  and 
reinforcements  reached  the  front  in  tho  spring  of  1854. 
The  Turkish  armies  on  the  frontier,  stationed  at  Batoum, 
Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Bayazid,  presented  a  nominal  total 
of  37,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  were  at  Kars,  2,000  at 
Ardahan  and  Bayazid,  and  13,000    at    Batoum,    The 
Russians  had  disposable  8,000  men  near  Batoum,  4,000 
at  Akiska,  opposed  to  the  2,000  Turks    at    Ardahan, 
15,000  at  Gumri  over  against  Kars,  and  3,000  at  Erivan 
threatening  Bayazid— a  total  of  30,000  disciplined  troops 
and  Georgian  militia.     The  forces  on  both  sides  were 
augmented  some  weeks  later,  but  tho  proportions  were 
not  greatly  changed. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  Kars  army  was  reviewed 
by  Zaiif,  and  a  division  sent  forward  to  support  General 
Kmety  and  the  irregulars.  This  division,  took  post 
at  Soobattan  and  Hadji- Voli  Khoi,  while  the  cavaliT 
outposts  were  on  the  Arpa-Chai  river,  thou  the  frontier 
line.  Neither  side,  as  yet,  showed  any  activity.  The 
Russians  were  not  in  great  strength,  and  the  Turks  had 
only  just  recovered  from  the  evils  of  the  winter.  But  in 
June  the  enemy  showed  that  he  was  capable  of  striking 
a  blow.  On  tho  8th  he  made  a  simultaneous  advanco 
along  the  whole  line.  The  Russians  liad  formed  tho 
design  of  surprising  Selim  Pasha,  who,  with  the  Batouo 
army,  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  lay  at  TJrzughettL  H^^ 
had  some  13,000  men  and  only  thirteen  guns.  The  pro- 
ject was  that  Prince  Andronikoff  should  fall  upon  hha, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  aid  from  other 
quarters,  it  was  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
posts  should  be  threatened  at  once.    But  the  Russians 
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might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble,  had  they 
known  that  Selim  and  Zarif  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  did  not  aqt  in  concert.  On  the  8th  of  June  the 
Russians  threatened  Ardahan,  and  the  Turks  reinforced 
the  x)ost,  but  no  action  took  place.  At  the  same  time  a 
body  of  Cossacks  appeared  near  Bayazid;  these  were 
utterly  routed  by  the  Turkish  iiTegulars.  From  Gumii 
Piince  Bebutoff  issued  with  10,000  men  of  all  arms. 
Oeneral  Kmety  fell  back  before  him,  and  crossed  the 
Kars-Chai.  The  Russians  came  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  halted  a  short  time,  and  then  began  to  retreat. 
No  sooner  had  they  turned  than  Kmety  followed.    The 


with  the  loss  of  aU  his  guns  and  baggage ;  and  he  hurried 
with  the  wreck  of  his  army  to  Batoum.  The  battle, 
however,  was  well  fought  by  the  troops,  and  the  defeat 
is  ascribed  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  men's  ammunition. 
Thus  the  Russians  again  proved  the  superiority  of 
discipline.  The  Batoum  army  was  ruined  and  useless 
for  further  operations,  and  Prince  Andronikoff  was  able 
to  detach  the  greater  part  of  his  force  towards  Gumri. 
The  Russians  had  opened  the  campaign  with  a  fruitful 
victory. 

In  July,  having  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  army 
of  Batoum,  Prince  Bebutoff  resolved  to  try  the  mettle  of 


C0L0K3L  WILLIAMS. 


•^ncmy  liad  retired  over  the  .Ajrpa-Chai,  when  Kmety 

ci-ossing  in  pursuit  attacked  with  so  much  rapidity  and 

vigour  tliat  the  Russian  irregulars  were  dispersed,  and 

the  infantry  obliged  to  turn  and  defend  themselves.     It 

was  not    until  the  guns  opened  that  Kmety  withdrew. 

This  skinnish  gained  for  the  bravo  Hungarian  the  full 

I  onfidenco  of  his  men.      From  that  day  the  despised 

i^ashi-Bazouks  would  follow  him  anywhere.      In  the 

meantime.  Prince  Andronikoff  had  pushed  forward  to- 

Trards  TJrzughetti.  Selim  Pasha,  alarmed  at  his  approach, 

i*ti-eated  in  haste  over  the  frontier.  Compelled  at  length 

to   stand,    he  took  up  a  strong  position,  and   received 

battle  on  the  16th  of  June.  Tloro  ho  was  totally  defeated, 

183. — New  Series. 


the  Kars  army,  marched  out  of  Gumri,  and  ci-ossingtho 
Ai*pa-Chai,  encamped  on  Turkish  territory  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Pasha's  camp  at  Soobattan  and  Hadji  Veli 
Khoi.  A  solitary  mountain  rising  out  of  the  plain  inter- 
vened between  the  two  forces.  Prince  Bebutoff  brought 
with  him  15,000  men,  and  he  probably  designed  to  sur- 
prise the  Turkish  camp;  but  if  so,  he  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  for  on  the  'Srd  tko  whole  army 
of  Kars,  leaving  there  a  small  garrison,  arrived,  and  took 
up  the  position  of  Hadji  Veli  Khoi.  Both  armies  were 
now  reinforced.  Kerim  Pasha,  a  gallant  old  man, 
brought  in  the  force  which  had  been  posted  at  Ardahan, 
raising  the  Turkish  army  to  nearly  40,000  men.     The 
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Ilussian  dotacliments  were  called  in,  and  Prince  Bobutoff 
found  himself  at  tho  head  of  28,000  soldiers  of  all  arms. 
An  action  seemed  to  be  near,  bait  tho  Turks  wore 
dilatoiy  and  the  Russians  cautious.  On  tho  12th  both 
armies  were  drawn  up  and  approached  each  other,  but 
just  as  they  were  about  to  close  a  furious  thunderstorm 
broke  oror  tho  i^laiii ;  tho  field  became  a  mass  of  mud, 
and  both  armies  retired.  At  intervals  these  storms 
recun-od,  preronting  battle.  Tho  Turkish  commander, 
no  soldier,  did  not  know  how  to  act.  Tho  Russians 
behaved  like  mastei*s,  and  foraged  on  all  sides  with 
iH»punity.  Tho  Kurdi,  in  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  army, 
showed  strong  symptoms  of  disaffection,  and  tho  roads 
between  Kiir.5  and  Erzeroum  became  unsafe.  The  Turkiah 
eoldiers,  eager  for  battle,  lost  heart  by  tho  long  delay, 
and,  what  was  worse,  loit  confidence  in  thoii-  officers. 
Por  more  than  a  month  tho  Turks  wero  kept  quite 
ir^ctivo.  On  tho  27  th  tho  Russians  detached  a  force  to 
plunder  Perghet,  and  carry  off  all  tho  wood  in  the  houses, 
and  Zarif  Pasha  offered  no  kind  of  opposition.  On  tho 
29  Ih  General  Guy  on  reconnoitred  tho  enemy's  camp  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  hors?.  The  Russians  turned  out, 
end  for  once  Zarif  Pasha  supported  Guyon  by  Bending 
Korim  Pasha  with  a  strong  force  to  protect  hisTotrcat,  i 
and  followed  it  up  by  ordering  tho  march  of  uijarly  all ' 
the  army.  The  Turks  offered,  but  tho  Russians  declined 
battle,  and  retreated  to  their  camp.  During  this  period  i 
tho  only  combats  that  had  occurred  had  hmR  "fought  by  I 
Kmoty  and  his  irregulars,  who  lutti  .<m  more  .than  one 
occasion  surprised  and  discomfited  tho  OMesny,  and  had 
once  broken  into  his  camp. 

Prince  Bebutoff  had  been  playing  a  Twy  wnay  and 
dangerous  game,  ono  that  nmst  have  led  to  Jiis  destnto- 
tion  had  ho  been  opposai  by  a  competent  commander. 
Tho  right  wing  of  the  Turks  fpa8  at  Bayaziii,  on-&oother 
.side  of  Mount  Ararat.  AiMitlior'SelimBB^baoeminaiiiied 
there.     IIo  had  under  iiie  onLsrs  DjOOO^jatan  and  ^aerm 
guns,  and  ho  was  emphfttiflally  diioofced,  if  Attookoi,  to 
foil  back  by  Toprak-Ejftlflli-,ii|)onHJai«.    Xhmng  tkedn- 
action  of  Zarif  Pasha,  whoso  oksnustor  fee  Ifainhgns 
accurately  judged,  Prince  BobutofflMid  actually  T«atui«d 
to  detach  8,000  m^^n  and  thiiteon  guns  from  his  camp, 
with  orders  to  proceed  by  Erivan  upon  Bayazid.     When 
tlicso  Russians  debouched  from  tho  mountains,  Selim, 
instead  of  retreating,  lliought  fit  to  fight  a  battle,  and 
being  tho  weaker  party,   and   foolish  besides,  ho  was 
routed  with  tlio  loss  of  seven  guns,  many  hundred  men,  I 
and  large  supplies  of  iirovis:ons.  Tlien,  instead  of  retreat-  j 
ing  towards  Kars,  he  iled  to  A^an,  and  thus  threw  open  to  ' 
tho  enemy  tlio  road  to  Erzoroum.     Thus  tho  Russianti ' 
gained  a  victoiy,  occupied  an  important  country  well-  ' 
.supplied  with  cattlo  and  sheep,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  ' 
commerco  between  Persia  and  Turkey  by  bai-ring  tho 
direct  road  foUowixl  by  the  caravans. 

Having  struck  this  blow,  Princo  Bobutoff  became 
anxious  for  the  return  of  his  large  detachment.  The 
rumour  in  tho  Turkish  camp  was  that  tho  victors  of 
Bayazid  wore  pitching  on  for  Erzcroum.  In  reality  they 
wre  counLor-marching  with  commendable  speed  to 
{:!::c:i-+hen  Bobutoff,  who  had  for  a  fortnight  been  at 


the  mercy  of  Zarif  Paslia.  In  this  exigency,  as  soon  as 
ho  learned  the  news  of  tho  defeat  of  Selim,  Zarif  resolved 
to  fight  Bebutoff.  There  was  still  time.  The  detach- 
ment was  still  on  the  march  from  Bayazid.  But  when 
ho  shoidd  have  acted  with  decision,  the  Turk  wavered 
and  hesitated ;  and  before  ho  decided,  the  Russian  army 
was  again  united  in  his  front.  It  was  on  the  5th  of 
August  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  tho  next 
moniing.  lie  should  have  acted  on  the  2nd,  when  the 
enemy  was  still  looking  for  his  coming  troops.  It  iras 
now  too  late.  Tho  Bayazid  detachment  had  rejoined 
Princo  Bebutoff.  Tho  sj^ies  in  tho  Turkish  camp  had 
informed  the  Russian  of  an  intended  movement.  But 
the  report  carried  into  the  enemy's  camp  was  that  tho 
Turks  wero  either  about  to  attat^k  or  retreat  to  Kars. 
Princo  Bebutoff  prepared  for  tho  retreat  by  detaching  a 
force  to  Perghet,  but  luckily  for  him  he  was  informed  in 
time,  that,  instead  of  retreating,  tho  Turks  wore  about  to 
advance.  Ho  therefore  recalled  tlio  d-'tachment  atonco, 
and  with  a  united  force  ftood  read}"  to  meet  his  foe. 

The  Turkish  plan  had  been  decided  in  council.  It 
was  suggested  by  Guyon,  and  adopted  by  Zarif  Pasha. 
Tho  army  was  divided  into  two  main  columns,  the  right 
under  Kerim  P:isha,  tho  left  under  ^'ely  Pasha ;  and,  of 
course,  Zaiif  was  to  direct  tho  whole.  Tho  Bashi- 
BoBOuks,  who  mustered  in  great  numbers,  wero  to 
mmmoo  tho  Russian  camp  on  both  fianks ;  while  a  small 
detachment  of  all  arms  was  to  seize  a  height  command- 
ing the  Russian  left  wing,  and  fall  on  at  tho  proper  time. 
The  aiiny  was  to  be  in  motion  at  midnight,  so  that  at 
da-wn  it  might  appear  before  tho  Russians  and  begin  tho 
battle.  -Accoi'dingly,  soon  after  midaight  tho  army  vas 
put  in  motion.  Tho  right  column  made  its  way  over  tho 
undulating  plain  in  tolerable  oider,  and  ai-rived  in  posi- 
tion Iwforo  dawn.  But  tho  1^,  stiniggling  in  tho  dai-kness 
orei*  .broken aground,  ftdlinto  disorder,  lost  its  way,  and 
when  *iie<«an  rose  was  «till  distant  from  tho  field.  There 
on  the  hills  i»  the  right  «tood  Kcrim  Pasha,  with  about 
lOjOOOmenjfrtmting  the -whole  Kussian  army  in  order 
of  battle;  iriiiio.tho  detached  corps  was  on  tho  heights 
oanHnanding-feoIiuBsian  camp.  Thus  tho  Turks  wero 
in  three  fintctions ;  tho  Bussians  in  ono  compact  mass. 

The  Turks  had  in  the  -field  a  force  of  20,000  infantry, 
3,900  cavalry,  7*8  ^ns,  and  8,000  or  9,000  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  Tho  Russians  had  16,000  infantiy,  2,000 
cavalry,  G4  guns,  and  4,000  irregular  horse.  Tho  Turks 
possessed  tho  best  and  most  numerous  artillery,  tho 
worst  possible  cavalry,  regular  and  irregular,  and  ^mdis- 
ciplincd  infantry,  but  more  numerous  than  that  of  tho 
enemy,  and,  if  well  led,  capable  of  conducting  itsolf  well. 
Tlio  Ru.ssian  infantiy  was  not  so  good  qb  that  in  ths 
Crimea,  but  their  dragoons  were  admirable  trooi>3. 

As  soon  as  daylight  enabled  Princo  Bobutoff  to  per- 
ceive tho  stato  of  tho  Turkish  arm}',  he  determined  at  onco 
to  throw  upon  the  isolated  light  wing  tho  wholo  weight 
of  his  guns  and  horse,  and  a  strong  forco  of  infantn'. 
As  ho  closed  with  Korim  I'aslia,  General  Guyon  u^^^-^l 
on  tho  advance  of  the  left  wing,  and  tho  question  no^ 
wa<,  could  Kerim  withstand  tho  onsets  of  the  enemy  until 
^^oly^  Pashti's  troops  were  able  to  join  in  tlio  fray.  PriniJ 
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Debatoff  had  charged  his  fix>nt,  aad,  dLrecting  his 
artillery  and  infantry  upon  the  front  of  the  Tarks,  moved 
his  dragoons  to  the  left,  so  that  they  might  take  the 
Turks  in  flank.  The  Rassian  infantry  advanced,  but 
fought  very  feebly.  The  Turkish  artillery,  splendidly 
served,  did  great  execution.  The  Russians  dragoons, 
however,  riding  resolutely  onward,  by  their  mere  pre- 
sence and  loud  shouts,  scared  away  the  whole  of  the 
Ottoman  cavalry,  leaving  the  guns  unprotected.  The 
Russians  at  once  made  a  dash  at  the  guns.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  said  that  the  Turkish  artillery  would  be  a 
hard  nut  to  crack,  and  here  his  words  were  justified.  The 
combat  was  now  one  between  horse  and  guns.  The  brave 
Turks  turned  their  pieces  on  the  flood  of  horsemen  pour- 
ing upon  them,  and  the  Are  was  so  true  that  the  dragoons 
were  driven  back.  But  they  were  gallant  soldiers,  and, 
re-forming,  returned  to  the  charge.  In  the  interval  the 
Russian  infantry  had  been  brought  up  again,  and  the 
Russian  guns  began  to  play  upon  the  Turkish  line. 
Deserted  by  their  officers,  the  latter  shook  and  wavered, 
and  the  greater  part  fled.  Thus  the  artillery  was  left  to 
contend  with  the  dragoons.  The  flight  of  the  infantry 
stimulated  the  latter;  they  made  another  rush,  and  were 
again  defeated.  But  this  could  not  continue.  One  more 
charge,  driven  home,  and  the  gunners  were  sabred  at 
their  pieces,  loading  and  firing  to  the  last ;  and,  passing 
through,  the  Russian  horse  rode  down  and  sabred  the 
in&ntry  now  hastening  away.  Kerim  Pasha  had 
remained  to  the  last,  eidiorting  his  men  to  stand  firmly : 
in  vain,  the  whole  wing  was  scattered,  and  the  guns 
captured. 

A.t  this  moment  the  Turkish  left  came  into  action,  and 

Prince  Bebutoff  recalled  his  dragoons,  thus  saving  the 

remnants  of  the  unhappy  right  wing.     The  left  column, 

led  by  Kmety  and  Guyon,  attacked  with  such  courage 

and  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  began  to  give  ground. 

The  Turkish  artillery  again   proved  superior   to  that 

of  the  enemy.    The  whole  body  of  Turkish  infantry, 

iniq>ired  by  the  leading  brigade,  went  frankly  into  the 

fight,  and  for  a  time  victory  soemed  possible.    GKiyon, 

seeing  the  disorder  of  the  Russian  infantry,  got  together 

4,000  horsemen.     With  Hungarians  at  Temesvar  he 

had  charged  in  1849,  and  charged  with  success.    Here 

the  Turks  at  first  promised  well,  and  galloped  forward, 

shouting  loudly.     Had  they  charged  on,  the  day  might 

have  been  won,  for  Prince  Bebutoff  confesses  that  his 

infantry  were  shaken,  and  the  dragoons  had  not  come  up 

from  the  left.     But  the  courage  of  the  cavalry  exhaled 

at  the  mere  sight  of  an  irresolute  Russian  column.    A 

few  more  strides  of  the  Turkish  horse,  and  they  would 

have  won  a  victory.  They  suddenly  halted,  then  turned, 

and  rode  off,  leaving  Guyon  alone;  just  as  Loi-d  Uxbridge 

was  left  at  Waterloo  by  a  Belgian  regiment.  The  Turkish 

infSeuitry,  seeing  the  horse  flee,    became  infected  with 

their  fears;   the   Russian  dragoons,  heated  with  the 

slaughter  they  had  made  on  the  other  wing,  galloped 

up ;  the  artillery  poured  in  showers  of  grape,  and  the 

whole  Turkish  left  wing   disbanded,  "in  a  confuai^jj 

qidto  indescribable."  The  dragoons  pursued,  slaying  ^    j 

capturing  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  then  halted.     ^ 


two  armies  had  been  contending  under  a  hot  sun  in  a 
waterless  plain  for  seven  hours;  and  although  the  whole 
Turkish  army  was  within  their  grasp,  the  Russians  were 
too  fatigued  and  too  severely  smitten  to  clutch  it.  Had 
the  Russians  pursued,  not  a  gun  or  a  caisson  would  have 
reached  Kai-s,  and  Prince  Bebutoff  would  have  been 
master  of  Armenia,  from  Gumri  to  Erzeroum. 

For  the  Turkish  army  lost  all  mQitary  fonn.  The 
horsemen  rode  off  in  a  flock ;  the  foot  soldiers  were 
scattered  over  the  plain  in  such  utter  disorder,  that  one 
writer  says  two  men  could  not  be  seen  together.  This  is 
an  exaggeration,  but  it  illustrates  the  confusion  of  the 
flight.  The  Turks  did  not  i-un — ^they  walked  away ;  and 
many  of  those  who  escaped  the  grape  and  the  sabre,  as 
soon  as  they  found  they  were  not  pursued,  sank  down  on 
the  grass,  and  fell  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  track 
to  Kars  looked  like  a  battle-field  strewn  with  dead.  They 
did  not  even  try  to  rally  at  the  camp  they  had  quitted  in 
the  morning.  Prince  Bebutoff  told  the  Emperor  in  his 
report  that  he  did  not  pursue,  because  '*  the  enemy,  beaten 
in  the  field,  might  yet  make  strong  resistance  behind  the 
natural  and  artificial  defences  of  his  entrenched  camp." 
Bat  had  ho  sent  a  sotnia  of  Coa sacks  against  this  formid- 
able camp,  he  would  have  found  no  one  there  to  defend 
it  but  a  group  of  European  officers,  who  were  eagerly 
devouring  scraps  of  cold  mutton,  bread,  and  a  putc  de  /vie 
graa.  The  real  reason  why  the  Prince  did  not  pursue 
was  because  he  could  not  trust  his  in&ntry  or  irregular.^ 
out  of  his  sight,  and  that  the  heat  and  the  Turkish 
gunners  had  out  in  pieces  his  magnificent  dragoons.  So 
the  Turkish  army  flowed  back  into  Kars  unmolested,  and 
Turkish  Armenia  remained  for  another  year  in  the  hands 
of  the  SiQtan. 

The  Turks  lost  3,500  in  killed  and  wounded,  2,000  in 
prisoners,  and  15  guns.  More  than  6,000  men  went 
home,  but  many  of  these  returned,  and  for  days  the 
irregular  cavalry  were  bringing  in  stragglers.  Nearly 
all  the  Turkish  officers  itfa  away,  and  thus  only  one 
regimental  commander  was  killed,  and  one  general  of 
brigade  slightly  wounded.  The  Russian  loss  was  very 
great.  They  admit  that  upwards  of  3,000  were  killed  or 
wounded,  including  no  fewer  than  111  officers,  of  whom 
21  were  killed.  In  truth,  the  Russian  officers  wei*e 
obliged  to  expose  themselves  in  order  to  stimulate  tho 
men,  and  had  the  Turks  been  as  brave,  the  day  might 
have  had  a  different  ending.  The  loss  inflicted  on  tho 
Russians  is  a  terrible  testimony  to  the  officienc}'  of  tho 
Turkish  artillery.  Tahir  Pasha,  who  commanded  this 
arm,  was  educated  at  Woolwich.  The  Turks  lost  tho 
battle,  because  they  were  commanded  by  an  intriguer 
who  had  never  been  a  soldier ;  because  the  troops  were 
undrilled,  and  had  no  officers  worthy  of  the  name ;  bo- 
cause,  with  such  troops  and  such  officers,  they  were 
directed  to  make  so  perilous  a  movement  as  a  night  march ; 
because  their  cavalry  ran  away,  and  because  they  fought 
in  fragments.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Kuruk-Dereh.  It 
took  its  name  from  a  village  within  the  Russian  lines, 
and  it  tended  to  increase  vastly  the  influence  of  tho 
Russians  in  Asia. 

The  campaign  in  Annenia  ended  with  this  battle.    On 
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the  17th  of  Augnst,  eleven  days  after  his  victory,  Prince 
Bebutoff  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to  Ghimi-i.  Tho 
only  reasons  for  this  step  which  one  can  imagine  ore  tho 
lateness  of  the  season,  tho  weakness  of  the  Russians  in 
Oeorgia,  and  undue  alarm  at  tho  news  of  an  incursion 
hy  Schamj-L  This  chief  had  issued  from  his  mountains 
in  August,  had  penetrated  somo  few  miles  towards  Tiflis, 
And,  seizing  the  wives  of  some  Russii^in  officers,  had  ridden 
back  to  his  fastnesses.  This  diversion,  though  well- 
intended,  is  not  likely  to  havo  misled  Prince  BebutofiP, 
who  knew  the  habits  of  Schamyl  and  the  extent  of  his 
power  to  harm.  Tho  fruits  of  tho  campaign,  besides 
tho  three  victories  of  Urzughetti,  Bayazid,  and  Kuruk- 
Dereh,  were  many.  The  Turkish  army  was  diminished 
and  demoralised ;  the  road  from  Turkey  to  Persia  was 
rendered  unsafe,  and  the  Kurds  wore  induced  to  revolt. 
Russia  might  well  bo  proud  of  successes  in  Armenia, 
which  were  somo  compensation  for  losses  on  the  Circassian 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  to  the  Turkish  and  European 
officers,  Zorif  Pasha  was  recalled,  but  not  disgraced, 
while  GKiyon  was  recalled  and  placed  on  half-pay — an 
instance  of  ingratitude  not  peculiar  to  Turkey. 

As  it  was  foreseen  that  Russia  would  make  fresh 
efforts  in  Asia,  tho  British  Government,  moved  by  tho  re- 
ports of  the  Bidtieh  Consuls,  who  faithftilly  described  the 
unhappy  condition  of  tho  Kars  army  under  its  wretched 
and  criminal  commanders,  appointed,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  Lieutenant-Colonol  Williams  to  bo  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Turkish  army 
in  Asia.  Ho  was  to  placo  himself  in  communication  with 
Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Stratford;  to  act  as  they  directed; 
to  keep  them  informed  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
state  of  tho  Asiatic  army,  and  to  correspond  with  Lord 
Olarondon.  Colonel  WiUiams  arrived  at  Constantinople 
on  tho  14th  of  August,  and  on  the  19th  he  saw  Lord 
Raglan  at  Varaa.  Returning  to  Constantinople,  he  was 
in  constant  communication  with  Lord  Stratford  until 
tho  31st,  when  he  sailed  for  Trebizond.  On  ihe  24th  of 
September  ho  reached  Kars.  With  him  went  Lieutenant 
Toesdalo,  Dr.  Sandwith,  and  Mr.  Churchill.  Throughout 
Ills  journey  ho  had  kept  an  eye  on  tho  state  of  affairs, 
and  long  before  ho  arrived  at  Kars  had  begun  to  pour 
serious  complaints  into  Constantinople. 

As  soon  as  ho  had  quitted  Trebizond  he  encountered 
ixvo  siogo  guns  deserted  in  tho  snow.  On  arriving  at 
Ei-zei-oum  ho  found  that  no  j^rovision  had  been  made  for 
tho  troops  who  were  to  winter  there,  and  no  adequate 
measures  takon  to  defend  tho  place.  But  it  was  on 
reaching  Kars  that  tho  truth  burst  upon  him  in  all  its 
grossncss — that  the  Sultan's  army  was  a  more  rabble  in 
raga. 

The  muster-rolls  of  the  Turkish  army  showed  on  paper 
a  force  of  22,7o4  men.  The  number  actually  eristiiig, 
including  sick,  was  14,G00 — a  clear  proof  of  tho  pecula- 
tion habitually  practised  by  the  Pashas.  The  clothes  of 
these  men  were  i*agged  and  threadbare.  Their  trousers, 
shoes,  and  stockings,  were  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Thoy  were 
subsisted  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  in  October  there  were 
only  provisions  for  three  days  in  the  magazine.  Drill 
Tfas  altogether  neglected.  The  infanti-y  were  armed  with 


flint  muskets,  except  a  few  battalions.  The  swords  of  tho 
cavalry  were  short  and  useless.  The  artillery  was  good» 
but  the  men  were  as  badly  clothed  and  fed  os  their  com- 
rades. Of  the  officers  we  have  already  spokon.  Hey 
could  not  be  worse.  The  troops  were  twenty-two, 
eighteen,  and  fifteen  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  Of  tho 
littlo  money  sent  from  Constantinople,  the  specie  had 
been  seized  by  the  Pashas,  and  paper  given  to  tho  men. 
Colonel  Williams  represented  this  state  of  things  to 
Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Clarendon ;  and  both  did  then- 
utmost  to  induce  the  Turkish  Government  to  remedy 
evils  of  such  magnitude.  But  they  only  partiaHT 
succeeded.  Instead  of  sending  a  competent  Moslem— 
and  there  wore  one  or  two — ^tho  Porto  sent  first  a 
drunken  Pasha,  who  did  all  he  could  to  thwart  the 
aims  of  Colonel  Williams;  who  for  a  long  time  iras 
suoceesful;  who  in  the  end  was  got  rid  of,  but  not 
until  he  had  done  very  great  mischief.  In  Novemher 
Colonel  Williams  returned  to  Erzeroum,  in  order  that  he 
might  thence  enforce  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
supply  and  reinforcement  of  the  army.  Captain  Teesdalo 
was  left  at  Kars  to  look  after  the  feeding,  aocommodft- 
tion,  and  drill  of  the  troops.  Both  these  offieere  had 
arduous  tasks  before  them,  especially  as  Colonel  Wil- 
liams bad  not  been  yet  appointed  a  Litmtenant-General 
in  the  Sultan's  service;  a  neglect  chargeable  on  Lord 
Stratford,  whose  only  excuses  wero  tho  slowness  of  tho 
Turkish  officials,  and  the  vastness  of  his  own  employ- 
ments. At  a  later  period  this  neglect  was  remedied,  and 
\iie  position  and  authority  of  the  British  Commisioiier 
strengthened  by  a  commission  to  act  as  LiontoiMmt- 
Gheneral.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  his  commiaaon 
he  was  styled  Williams  Pasha;  an  innovation  on  Turkish 
custom.  This  is  the  first  appointment  Of  a  Christian  to 
a  high  rank  in  the  Turkish  service  under  his  prorer 
name.  Previously  all  Christians  in  tho  service  of  the 
Porte  had  received  Moslem  names — such  as  Ismail,  Omcr, 
Perhad.  Shukri  Pasha,  the  insolent  di-unkard  sent  to 
succeed  Zarif,  was  recalled,  and  Vassif  Pasha,  an  hoiiest 
man,  but  of  little  energy  and  no  talent,  was  appointed  m 
his  stead. 

In  executing  the  laborious  task  of  fortifying  Erze- 
roum, preparing  barracks^  obtaining  transport,  making 
arrangements  for  supplies  of  grain  and  forage,  pressir? 
for  reinforcements,  pay,  clothing,  arms,  aecoutiemenis 
tho  British  officors  at  Kars  aad  Erzeroum  passed  feo 
winter.  Besides  contending  with  jealous  Pashas,  Generfli 
Williams  found  himself  obliged  to  use  liis  iafluence  in 
Kurdistan  to  put  an  end  to  a  dangerous  insurrectwc. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Kurds,  and  when  ho  proposed 
terms  thoy  not  only  trusted  to  British  honour,  but  tho 
leader  surrendered.  In  tho  spring  General  Wilhams 
found  it  necessary  to  aslc  for  ad-litional  help,  and  i^^ 
British  Government  sent  him  from  tho  Indian  amy. 
Colonel  Lake,  Captain  Olpherts,  and  Captain  Thomp?oii, 
tho  whole  of  whom  reached  Kars  in  March,  16o5.  Under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Lake,  and  with  tho  aid  of  the^"' 
officers,  the  rough,  dilapidated,  and  badly-pkced  en- 
trenchments about  Kars  were  rectiiied,  and  new  worKS 
were  conctructed.    It  was  known  that  the  enemy  vrt'i 
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collecting  &  lai^  force  in  Georgia,  unGbr  General 
Mburavie^  an  ofEcor  of  skill  aud  experience,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1828-9,  when  nofc  only 
Kurs  was  token  but  Krzeronm,  and  when  the  Enasians, 
under  Paakiewitch,  threatened  Trebiaond.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  time  to  lose,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow 
melted^  and  work  became  practicable,  Colonel  Lake 
began  his  task. 

The  town  of  luirs  stands  in  the  midst  of  mountains 
on  a  plateau,  somo  7,000  foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  has  been  a  place  of  strength  for  centuries.     Persian, 
Armenian,  Turk,  have  made  it  a  stronghold,  and  for  good 
reaion.     It  covers  tko  roads  fiom  Gumri  to  Ei-zeroum, 
and  is  on  the  flank  of  the  roads  to  that  place  from 
Bayazid.     Built  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Kars-Chai, 
where  that  bti  earn,  quitting  one  gorge  in  the  hills,  sweeps 
round  a  stretch   of  meadow  to   enter  another  gorge, 
defended  by  old  walls  and  a  loftj"-  keep,  Kara  ha*Lrepulsed 
Nadir  Shah  in  1735,  and  tho  Russians  ia  1807.    But  its 
defences  proved  to  bo  too  weak  to  resist  a  dtilful  soldier, 
and  Prince  Paskiowitch  took  it  from  the  Turks  in  three 
days  in  1828.    lu  fact,  tho  fortress  was  commanded  by 
tho  ICaradagh  on  tho  east,  and  by  the  mountains  across 
tho  i-iver  on  tho  west.     Therefore,  when  the  European 
officers  reached  the  town  in  185 1,  they  set  about  remedy- 
ing those  dofocts,  by  foi-tifying  the  Karadagh,  socRyimding: 
the  town  suburb  with  low  entrenchments,  and  throwing 
up  two  or  three  works  on  tho  high  ground  upon  the  left 
bank  commanding  the  place.    Colonel  Lake  found  these 
works  very  imperfectly  adapted  for  tiia  defence  of  the 
town,   and  it  was  his  buaiuea*  to   fflipply   what   was 
rcquii-ed.     Having  formed  a  oorps  of  eighty  sappers, 
'*  all  of  whom  became  in  a  short  time  v«ry  expert,'*  he 
began,  in  tho  second  week  in  April,  to  reconstruct  tho 
defences,  and  by  the  end  of  May  he  had  completed  such 
works  as  then  seemed  desirable.  They  oomprised  a  strong 
line  of  parapets  Hanked,  by  redans  aodjpedoubtB,  to  tho 
south-cast  of  the  town,  exteiKdiiig  j&om  the  Karadagh 
southwards  for   three-quartera-  of  a   mile,  westwards 
for  double  the  distance,  and  ti»n  running  north-west 
back  to  tho   Kars-Chai.     Two  redoubts — Hafiz  Pasha 
Tabia  and  Kanli  Tabia — were  constructed  at  the  eastern 
and  western  angles.     Tho  Karadagh  was  fortified  afi-esh 
and  connected  with  tho  town  by  a  covered  way,  while 
another  line  ran  to  the  north-west  to  an  elevation,  where 
it  terminated  in  a  redoubt  called  -  the  Arab  Tabia.    An 
inner  line,  or  retrenchment,  with  flanking  works,  was 
thrown  up  close  to  tho  suburb.     Pontoon  bridges  were 
thrown  over  tho  river  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  troops 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  saving  time  in  tho  transit. 
On  the  left  b^nk,  tho  heights  immediately  commanding 
the  town  were  entrenched.  Threo  redoubts,  named  after 
Colonel  Lake  and  others,  and  called  the  English  linee, 
Btretchod  from  an  eminence  duo  west  of  tho  Karadagh 
to  tlie  river  below  tho  town ;  and  above  the  town,  and 
commanding  it,  the  liver  and  the  bridges,  there  was  a 
large  redoubt,  named  after  Yassif  Pasha.     These  Works 
as  events  showed,  were  still  insufficient.    Tho  Eiif>|«  -u 
lines,  though  commanding  everything  eastward,   v^ 
not  tlie  true  key  of  tho  place ;  but  that  fact  had  f    ^^ 


demonstrated  by  the  enemy.  At  the  end  of  May  the 
place  was  secure  from  an  assault  on  the  east — that  is,  oa 
the  side  of  Gumri — and  on  the  south;  but  not  yet  on  tho 
west — that  is,  on  the  side  of  Erzeroum.  If  the  reader 
can  imagine  a  deep  and  precipitous  and  tortuous  gorge 
through  which  a  river  worked  its  way  northward — a 
Turkish  town  surrounded  by  old  battlements,  a  venoi*ablo 
but  useless  keep,  a  plain  stretching  to  the  south,  high 
mountains  to  the  east,  and  still  higher  to  the  west,  and 
the  whole  surface  on  that  side  seamed  with  ravines  and 
rough  with  mountains,  all  bare  and  treeless,  he  will  have 
some  faint  idea  of  Kars  and  its  entrenched  camp — a 
camp  the  enemy  must  tako  before  he  dared  to  venture  as 
far  as  Erzeroum.  In  this  camp,  at  tho  beginning  of  May, 
there  were  10,000  infantry,  1,500  artillerymen,  and  1,500 
useless-  cavalry.  Subsequently  this  force  was  largely  in- 
croased^  but  it  never  exceeded  20,000  men  of  all  arms- 
There  was  also  a  small  force  at  Toprak-Kaleh,  a  strong 
position  on  the  road  from  Bayazid  to  Erzeroum.  This 
force  was- under  Yely  Pasha,  assisted  by  Major  Olpherts, 
and  in  tho  event  of  an  advance  of  the  enemy  on  that  side, 
with  the  view  of  moving  upon  Erzeroum,  without  assail- 
ing Kars^  Yely  Pasha  was  ordered  to  fall  back  upon  tho 
fortified  linos  of  Erzeroum.  These  lines  consisted  of  an 
out^gost  at  the  Pass  of  Devo-Boynou,  the  junction  of  tho 
two  roads  fiom  Kars  and  Bayazid  to  Erzeroum,  and  very 
airong  wori£s  on  tho  heights  commanding  the  town. 

The  grooi  objeot  of  General  Williams  was  to  create  a 
strong  and.  imjaagnable  camp  at  Kars,  and  to  store  uj) 
provisiona  thexa  to  such  an  extent  that  the  garrison 
would  be  able  to  hiM  out  until  the  winter,  when  it  was 
assumed  the  enoaaj^  would  bo  compelled,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  qnifc  the  bleak  highlands,  and  seek  shelter  in 
Gumri.  EranroBziLWHB  in  like  manner  made  sti'ong,  so 
that  it  might  a&TTa  aa-a  base  for  the  Kars  army,  should 
that  army  be  ablfir  to  keep  open  its  communications ; 
and  as  a  place  wheeo-a  force  might  assemble  in  safety  to 
relieve  Kars,  or  at  leawt  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  mako 
his  position  intiderahk.  But  those  long-sighted  views 
were  frustrated  by  tho  wretched  organisation  of  tho 
Turks,  the  corruptioii  and  sloth  of  tho  Pashas,  and  tho 
inability  of  thcar  regulars  to  act  in  the  open  field.  The 
stores  intended  for  Kara  never  reached  that  place,  and 
it  is  a  marvel  how  it  held  out  so  long. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  Bussians  wore  very 
well  informed  of  the  state  of  things  on  tho  Turkish  sido. 
They  knew  that  tho  allies,  engaged  so  deeply  in  tho 
Crimea,  would  not  spare  any  European  troops  for  service 
in  Asia ;  and  that,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  tho  French 
Emperor  would  not  consent  to  the  employment  of  tho 
best  Turkish  troops  and  Oincr  Pasha,  the  best  Moslem 
general,  in  Ai'menia.  This  made  them  bold.  At  tho  end 
of  May  General  Mouraviof  had  assembled  35,000  men 
and  sixty- four  guns  at  Guim-i ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
Juno  ho  crossed  tho  Arpa-Chai,  and  cncampod  on  Turkish 
temtory.  General  Williams,  hearing  this,  sot  out  at 
once  from  Erzeroum,  and  on  the  7th  of  Juno  arrived  at 
Kai*9.  IIo  did  not  appear  a  moment  too  soon.  Yassif 
paj*ha  had  just  proposed  a  retrograde  movement  on 
Jirzeroum,  and  Mouraviof  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
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Kars-Chai,  eight  miles  north-east  of  the  town.  The 
presence  of  Williams  inspired  the  garrison  with  fresh 
courage,  and  put  on  end  to  the  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  Pasha.  The  Kars  army  was  destined  to  stand  by 
Kars  to  the  last. 

The  Eussian  genei-nl  was  a  skilful  soldier.  As  soon  as 
he  moved  out  of  Gumri  and  to  >k  post  at  Zaim,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Kars,  he  halted,  and  sent  out  strong 
detachments  to  Ardahan  and  Tchildir  among  the  moun- 
tains on  his  right  flank,  with  tho  double  object  of 
collecting  or  destroying  stores  and  ascei*taining  whether 
the  Turks  at  Batoura  were  preparing  to  assist  their  oom- 


better  officered,  they  would  have  felt  some  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  have  retired  in  a  more  soldier-like 
manner."  The  16th  of  June  was  the  great  day  of  tlie 
Turkish  feast  of  Bairam.  The  proximity  of  the  enemy, 
however,  caused  a  suspension  of  the  festive  ceremonies. 
But  the  Bussian,  knowing  Turkish  habits,  judged  it 
would  be  otherwise,  and  early  in  the  morning  appeared 
with  his  whole  army.  The  cavalry  outposts  were  not  far 
from  the  front  of  the  town  works,  and  feeling  some  con- 
fidence in  the  guns,  if  not  in  themselves,  allowed  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Line  to  approach  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  before  they  fled.  The  enemy's  horse,  eager  to  dash 
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lades  at  Kars.  He  soon  found  that  the  Batoum  army 
was  not  likely  to  trouble  him,  and  such  was  his  co}  root 
estimate  of  its  value,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign 
he  scarcely  troubled  himself  about  the  doings  of  that 
force.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  Juno,  he  drew  nearer 
to  Kars,  and  being  powerful  in  cavaliy,  he,  on  that  day, 
drove  tho  whole  of  the  Turkish  hor.semon  watching  the 
valley  back  upon  the  entrenched  camp.  Colonel  Lake 
was  present  at  this  skirmish,  and  he  has  admitted  that 
it  afTorded  him  a  valuable  oxpenonce  of  the  uselessness 
of  tho  Turkish  horse  in  the  field.  But  he  is  candid 
enough  to  add  that  all  blame  must  not  be  thrown  on  the 
men.      "Had  they  been  well-horsed  and  armed,  and 


into  the  camp  on  tho  heels  of  the  fugitives,  rode  on  with- 
out a  thought  of  tho  guns  on  the  Karadagh.  But  the 
gunners  there,  under  Captain  Thompson,  seizing  the 
favourable  moment,  opened  a  telling  fire,  and  brought 
tho  Cossacks  to  a  dead  stand.  The  Turks  immediately 
rallied,  but  though  they  followed  the  enemy — at  a  distance 
— did  him  no  harm.  The  Russian  army  then  withdrew. 
General  Mouravief  had  inspected  the  approaches  and 
defences  fi-onting  tho  rood  to  Gumi'i,  and,  satisfied  that 
he  could  not  break  in  on  that  side,  he  quitted  his  camp 
on  the  18th,  and,  marching  in  order  of  battle,  crossed 
that  road  within  sight  of  the  garrison,  but  far  out  of 
range,  and  encamped  on  the  south  side,  about  four  mil^ 
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from  the  town.  This  cautious  mode  of  going  to  work 
showed  that  the  general  feared  to  risk  an  assault.  He 
seemed  to  be  feeling  his  way  about  the  fortress,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  although  he  respected  the  Turks 
behind  earthworks,  he  clearly  had  no  fear  of  them  in  the 
field.  Posted  now  close  to  the  road  to  Erzeroum,  his 
cavalry  threatened  the  direct  communications  with  that 
place,  and  forced  the  couriers  of  the  garrison  to  take  a 
wide  sweep  to  the  north  through  the  mountains,  in  order 
to  carry  the  dispatches  to  Erzeroum.  From  his  new 
<»mp  his  cavalry  went  forth  and  secured  or  wasted 
several  small  magazines  which  the  reckless  idleness  of 


parts,  leaving  one  to  watch  Kars,  and  proceeding  with 
the  other  himself  over  the  mountains  towards  Erzeroum. 
The  movement  of  Mouravief  on  to  the  Erzeroum  road 
had  already  induced  Vely  Pasha  to  retire  from  Toprak- 
Kaleh  to  Kupri-Keui,  so  as  to  place  himself  between 
Mouravief  and  the  capital  of  Armenia.  The  Russian 
general's  object,  however,  was  not  Erzeroum.  He  had 
learned  that  there  was  a  Turkish  magazine  in  an 
exposed  situation  at  Yeni-Keui.  It  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  the  garrison  of  Kars,  and  its  stores  ought 
long  before  to  have  been  moved  into  that  camp.  There 
wore  two  months*  supplies  at  Yeni-Keui.    Upon  these 
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tte  Turks  had  left  exposed.  For  a  few  days  heavy  falls 
of  rain  suspended  all  movement,  but  as  soon  as  the  rain 
ceased,  the  Russian  general  once  more,  under  cover  of  a 
great  display  of  forte,  reconnoitred  the  south  or  town 
aide.  The  Russian  officers  thought  their  general  was 
about  to  attack.  The  Turks  were  on  the  alert,  and  every 
parapet  and  battery  were  manned.  But  at  the  end  of'an 
hour  the  Russians  countermarched  and  returned  to  their 
camp.  Tliis  was  on  the  26th  of  June.  Mouravief  had 
made  up  Ins  mind  that  he  would  lose  too  many  men  in 
lisking  an  assault,  and  knowing  that  the  Turks  could 
not  act  in  the  field,  he  determined  to  starve  them  into 
submission.     On  the  29th' he  divided  his  army  into  two 


Mouravief  pounced,  with  the  swoop  of  an  eagle,  and 
what  he  could  not  carry  away  he  destroyed. 

In  the  meantime  the  march  of  the  enemy  to  the 
Erzeroum  side  had  convinced  Colonel  Lake  that  the 
entrenchments  on  the  western  side  must  be  increased ; 
for  the  hills  to  the  west  and  south-west  actually  com- 
manded Fort  Lake  and  the  English  lines,  upon  which 
the  safety  of  the  place  depended.  These  hills  woro 
called  Tachmasb,  and  they  were  at  first  crowned  by  a 
simple  breastwork,  with  openings  for  a  few  guns.  But 
when  General  Mouravief  returned,  on  the  Gth  of  July, 
from  his  expedition  towards  Erzeroum,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  made  a  reconnoissance,  in  force,  on  the  side 
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of  the  Tachmasb,  it  was  found  that  the  weak  entrench- 
ments  there  must  bo  strongtboned,  lest  the  enemy 
should  seize  them,  by  a  rush,  and  so  become  master  of  a 
position  \Thioh,  in  a  short  time,  would  have  given  him 
Kara:  wherefore  the  Turks  were  again  set  to  work. 
**A11  the  troops  in  ganison,  except  those  on  duty," 
writes  Colonel  Lake,  **wero  thus  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  nothing  could  exceed  the  cheerfulness  and 
dexterity  with  which  they  worked."  JJLouraviof  still 
hesitated  to  close  with  an  entrenched  camp,  around 
which,  as  his  officers  said,  batteries  and  parapets  rose  as 
if  by  magic.  When  ho  arrived  in  June  he  found  the 
town  side  barred  against  him.  At  that  time  the  Tach- 
masb  plateau  was  undefended.  lie  changed  his  camp 
to  that  side ;  when,  lo  !  by  means  of  English  skill 
and  Turkish  readiness,  lines  of  works  grow  up  under 
his  eyes,  and  rendered  these  hills  impregnaldo.  Before 
the  middle  of  August  the  plateau,  1,200  yarda^in  length, 
was  crowned  with  a  parapet,  supported  by  two  closed 
redoubts,  and  well  armed.  Between  Taeiimasb  and 
Fort  Lake,  on  a  knoll,  an  intermediate  vork  was  con- 
structed. Not  content  with  this,  and  detwrmined  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance,  a  lino  of  breastworlsa  was  made 
on  a  strip  of  rock  trending  away  from  the  right  fls&k  of 
Tachmasb,  and  commanding  everything  around.  ThvLB 
the  spirits  of  the  garnson  were  kept  up,  and  con&lMMft 
inspired,  by  the  very  labours  whose  results  made  'Suxtb 
absolutely  impregnable.  But  the  extent  obih»  entrench - 
ments  had  become  so  gi*eat  that  a  hoMHOMiy  at  a  walkr 
ing  pace,  was  occupied  three  hofaz»  ift  Tiwdgmy  a  com<- 
plete  circuit  of  these  lines.  HmI  the  Bwwwm  fbffae  been 
more  numerous,  this  wouM  1mw«  eawiPaA  tiie  oo^tttze  of 
the  place,  because  Monrayief:  Tvoold  hxv^  beaa  s^le  to 
make  many  feints,  and  one  reaiaaMHolt ;  biit»  m  he  had 
not  an  army  large  enough  for  tlMi^itte^iod,  the  exte&t  of 
the  works  of  Kars  HMMMwt  aa  ofwl. 

Unable  to  press  in  on  any  siide,  the  BoiMiAai  general 
egain  resorted  to  his  former  "ph^-  of  scoming  tho 
country,  almost  to  the  gates  c4^  Hrzeromn ;  and  he  did 
this,  because  he  was  resolved  thatino  ohanee  of  rooeiving 
supplies  should  remain  to  the  Kaaw  army.  It  was  tan* 
talising  in  the  extreme  to  the  stcadftot  garrison  to  wit- 
ness the  passage  of  large  convoys  to  the  Russian  camp, 
and  not  to  bo  able  to  offer  them  the  least  molesta- 
tion. Week  by  week  these  long  trains  of  wagons, 
guarded  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  swept  by  out  of  rango 
of  tho  guns  of  tho  Turks ;  yet  there  were  thousands  of 
iiTegular  cavalrj'  at  Erzeroum,  at  Olti,  at  Pennek,  at 
Hassan- Kaleh.  General  Mouravief,  however,  knew 
their  worth,  and  did  as  he  pleased.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  he  once  more  marched  a  largo  force  towards 
Erzeroum.  Vely  Pasha  fell  back  before  him  from 
Kupri-Keui  to  Deve-Boynou.  There  was  panic,  con- 
sternation in  Erzeroum.  All  the  Pashas,  except 
Tahir  and  Hafiz,  were  helpless.  The  Bashi-Bazouks 
rode  about  plundering  the  villages,  and  flying  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  enemy.  Guns  were  mounted  in 
haste,  and  councils  held ;  but  the  terror  and  imbecility 
of  the  Turkish  officers  were  so  manifest  that  Consul 
Brant  was  on  the  point  of  sending  his  family  to  Trebi- 
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zond.  General  Mouravief,  over-cautious,  did  not  moT9 
beyond  Ila  i.sau-Kaleh.  He  remained  there  long  enough 
to  fi'igliton  tho  Tuiks,  althougli  he  had  only  8,000  men 
to  mulcli  iig.iinst  their  25,000.  But  his  men  were 
soldiers;  their  men  were  rabble.  It  is,  however,  due  to 
Vely  Pasha  and  !Major  Olpherts  to  say,  that  they  kept 
their  little  band  of  regulars  at  Deve-Boynou  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  But  had  the  enemy  assailed  the  pass,  it  is 
not  clear  that  tho  Tui'ks  would  have  beaten  him  oiF. 

During  this  expedition  of  General  Moui'a\4ef  towards 
Erzeroum,  General  Bninner,  commanding  the  besieging 
army,  advanced  against  tho  town  defences  on  the.  8th  of 
August.     Ho   brought  up  largo  masses   of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  guns,  with  the  object  of  enticing  tho  Turks 
out  of  their  lines.     Not  only  did  he  fail,  but  ho  managed 
to  gpet  within  range  of  the  ordnance  in  tho  south-west 
redoubt,  called  Kanli  Tabia,  and  suflored  "a  severe  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  including  a  general.     This  was 
tho  last  experiment  on  the  jdain ;    the  enemy  thence- 
forth, turned  his  attention  to  the  western  heights ;  and, 
seeing  this  close  scrutiny.  Colonel  Lake  completed  those 
deiences  which  we  have  previously  described.     At  tho 
I  end  of  Aogust  General  Mouravief  returned  to  the  camp, 
1  The  approaches  to  Kars  were  more  closely  watched  than 
'  ever.     Desertion  began  in  the  garrison,   and  was  not 
atofged.  until  some  men,  cauglit  in  the  act,  were  shot. 
'  There  were  sfgns  of  mutiny  among  the  irregulars  from 
Lffzistan,  and  the  same  stern  remedy  had  to  bo  apjilied. 
^  Spfieswere  ferreted  out  and  hung.     Tho   garrison  now 
j  began  to  b©  jaached  for  food.    The  men  were  on  three- 
;  qmstur  rfttioB»in  the  middle  of  August,  on  half  rations 
.  in  ih^  ffirstTwekoE September.    Forage  could  no  longer 
j  be  out  outsit    The  stores  of  barley  had  come  to  an 
I  end.    All  the  oavalry  were,  therefore,  sent  away,  and 
many  seore  mmiiged  to  pass  tho  Bussian  pickets,  but 
some  hundreds  were  taken.     The  plan  of  capture  by 
blodfiade  was  slowly  aecaxmg  success.     Tho   Eussian 
gra^  grew  tighter;  the  gaarnson  weaker.     Tho  apped3 
of  General  Willi«n»  for  aid  were  in  vain. 

Ifoi  tiiai  they  wenr  unheeded;  not  that  generals, 
dijdbua^datay  mini^Mrsy  ec&p«rors  did  not  write  and  talk 
alxMitttbe  straits  of  the  Sbrs  army,  and  about  plans  for 
ita  TtikSi  Stehemee  wwo  devised  in  Constantinople,  in 
LondoB^  in  the  Crimea.  Elaborate  calculations  were 
made;  estimates  for  land  and  sea  tmnsport,  estimates 
for  provisions,  stores,  clothing,  ammunition,  tools,  tents, 
were  framed.  As  eaiiy  as  June — ^but  that  was  a  thought 
too  late — we  read  of  plans  for  the  rehef  of  BZars.  The 
Bntish  Government  felt  all  tiie  importance  to  Biitish 
interests  of  a  stout  defence  at  lea^  of  Armenia,  [Hiey 
knew  that  Bussian  success  would  diminida.  their  influ^tce 
in  Persia,  and  possibly  shake  thoir  po-w^r  in  India. 
Precisely  for  that  reason  the  French  Emperor  ^wus  indis- 
l)osed  to  aid  in  or  consent  to  any  timely  or  rectsonable 
X)lan.  He  was  not  desirous  of  preventing  Husfda  from 
winning  victories  in  Asia.  Ho  could  not  be  hostile  to 
an.  aUy  fighting  by  his  side,  but  he  could  be,  and  was^ 
indifferent  and  obsti-uctive.  As  early  as  July  it  was 
proposed  that  an  expedition  should  sml  far  Hodoni 
Kaleh,   on  the  Mingrelian  cosist,  and    landing-  there. 
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sliould  so  thrca«ton  Kutaia  and  Tiflis  that  MouraTief, 
alarmed,  would  bo  compelled  to  quit  Kara  in  oi'der 
to  defend  the  heart  of  Georgia.  But  the  British  Qovem- 
inent  did  not  approve  of  this  plan,  preferring  the  direct 
advance  of  a  relieving  army  from  Trebizond  upon  Erze- 
roum.  The  British  had  raised  a  Turkish  contingent 
under  British  officers ;  but  Lord  Clarendon  would  not 
consent  to  its  employment,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  fit  to  cope  with  Eussians  in  the  field.  Omer  Pasha 
proposed  to  take  his  own  troops  from  Balaklava,  and 
others  gathered  up  from  Bulgaria  and  Batoum,  and  land 
at  Eedout  Kaleh.  To  this  the  French  Emperor  would 
not  consent,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  bo  spared 
from  the  Crimea.  As  the  matter  grew  more  urgent  the 
plans  for  the  relief  of  Kars  increased ;  but  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  formation  of  the  aimy  were  so  great,  the 
Governments  cotdd  agree  upon  so  few  points,  that  weeks 
— nay,  months — ^passed,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Sebastopol 
fell,  and  Kars  resisted  an  assault,  before  the  relieving 
army  could  be  formed  and  sent  across  the  Black  Sea. 
AD.  this  was  well  understood  by  Mouravief ;  and  he 
was  so  little  alarmed  on  the  score  of  the  safety  of  Tiflis 
that  ho  received  reinforcements  ft-om,  instead  of  sending 
any  to  Georgia.  The  alliance  did  not  work  when  the 
security  of  the  Turkish  frontier  in  Asia  was  in  question; 
for  that  security  involved  no  French  interest,  and,  con- 
sequently, ever}' plan  was  frustrated,  either  by  opposition 
in  Paris  or  opposition  in  the  Crimea.  Thus  Kars  and  its 
gallant  defenders  were  left  to  strive  with  two  deadly 
foes — a  tenacious  Eussian  general,  and  starvation. 

And  manfully  they  strove.  Throughout  September 
they  were  severely  tried.  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty now  that  foot  messengers  could  carry  letters 
through  the  Euseian  lines.  There  were  several  British 
officers  at  Erzeroum — ^Major  Stuart,  Captain  Cameron, 
Captain  Peel — ^but,  in  spito  of  their  strenuous  exertions, 
not  a  man  could  bo  moved.  There  was  a  goodly  force  of 
cavalry  at  Pennek,  between  Kars  and  Olti.  Stuart  and 
Cameron  went  thither  to  persuade  Ali  Pasha,  the  com- 
mandant, to  venture  on  a  dash  through  the  lines,  each 
horseman  carrying  barley.  Ho  would  not  budge  a  foot. 
While  Cameron  was  there  a  Eussian  detachment,  guided 
llirough  mountain  defiles  where  the  horsemen  had  to 
march  in  single  file,  suddenly  descended  upon  tiie  Turkish 
camp,  and  in  an  instant  regulars  and  Bashi-Bazouks 
were  in  full  flight  for  Olti.  Cameron — whoso  bravery 
had  spurred  him  on  to  make  at  least  a  show  of  resist- 
ance— firing  a  gun,  was  nearly  captured.  The  whole 
force  was  dissolved ;  the  stores  of  grain  and  the  camp 
wore  desti'oycd,  and  the  guns  captured.  Thus,  the 
Eussians  dispersed  the  last  force  and  burned  the  last 
jstores  that  might  have  been  of  use  to  the  Kars  army. 
That  army  had  now  lost  1,600  from  cholera.  For  a 
moment  it  was  cheered  by  the  news  of  the  fell  of  Sebas- 
topol, brought  in  by  seven  gallant  horsemen  on  tho 
23rd  of  September.  Ai-slan  Aga,  their  leader,  broke 
through  the  Eussian  pickets  by  stratagem.  Ho  rode 
up  to  the  outposts,  ti-usting  to  his  knowledge  of  Ht^gsian 
to  deceive  them.  When  challenged,  he  boldly  call^j  oU* 
"that  th©  field  officer  of  the  day  was  approaching,     ffken 


spurring  their  horses,  these  bravo  mon  dashed  through 
the  pickets  before  they  could  resist.  Arslan  Aga  was 
mortally  wounded  a  week  afterwards  in  the  battle  of 
Kara,  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  relate. 

General  Mouravief  had  heard  of  the  projected  advance 
of  Omer  Pasha's  troops  from  Batoum,  as  he  was  told, 
and  of  another  relieving  army  from  Erzeroum,  upon 
Kara;  and  believing  the  reports,  resolved  to  assault 
Kara  on  the  29th  of  September.  This  led  to  a  conflict 
which  claims  and  doserves  a  high  place  among  great 
military  actions.  The  Eussian  general  had  the  com- 
mand of  more  than  30,000  men.  Ho  selected  for  attack 
the  heights  to  the  westward,  which  General  Kmety 
occupied  with  a  garrison  of  6,450  men,  whereof  5,270 
^ere  infantry.  These  heights  he  resolved  to  surprise 
by  an  assault  at  daybreak  on  all  points,  while  a  diveraion 
was  made  on  the  town  side.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  course  of  the  Kare-Chai  was  northward ;  that  tho 
town  stood  on  the  right  bank,  add  that  it  was  defended 
on  that  side  by  the  Karadagh  Mountain,  and  the  en- 
trenchments on  the  plain  beneath ;  tiiat  on  the  western 
or  left  bank  there  were  two  plateaux,  one  commanding 
the  other,  and  that  these  plateaux  were  entrenched,  so 
that  the  second  or  inner  line  of  the  camp— the  English 
lines — ^rested  on  tho  brink  of  the  river-banks  to  the 
north,  and  extended  thenoe  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  a 
south-westerly  direction ;  and  that  tho  firat  line,  facing 
the  west,  stretched  for  about  a  mile  along  tho  heights  of 
Tachmasb.  The  ground  to  the  north  of  the  English 
lines  was  open  to  the  march  of  an  enemy,  and  Tachmasb 
could  be  turned  on  its  left  flank — that  is,  between  the 
extreme  left  of  the  breastworks  and  the  river.  General 
Mouravief  s  plan  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack 
from  the  west  on  the  front  of  Tftdimaeb,  while  a  column 
turned  its  flank ;  at  the  same  time  anotiiOT  column  was 
to  carry  the  English  lines,  and  being  joined  by  tho 
main  body  from  tho  west,  the  whole  would  have  Kara  at 
their  mercy. 

General  Kmety,  who  commanded  at  Tachmasb,  was 
a  most  excellent  soldier.  He  was  not  only  brave  and 
ekilftd,  he  was  vigilance  itself.  He  was  seconded  by 
Captain  Teesdale,  Lieutenant  Ttikori,  a  Hungarian — ^who 
was  subsequently  killed  in  Sicily,  fighting  under  Gari- 
baldi— and  by  Hussein  Pasha,  a  Circassian,  who  com- 
manded the  best  brigade  of  Turkish  troops,  and  was 
himself  a  very  able  soldier.  It  was  the  habii  of  tho 
English  officers  to  keep  a  strict  watch  by  night,  that 
they  might  guard  against  a  surprise,  and  General 
Eonety  had  long  made  all  his  preparations  for  meeting 
the  very  attack  which  was  impending.  Captain  Tees- 
dale  rode  round  tho  lines  every  night.  On  tho  night  of 
the  28th,  he  had  taken  his  route  along  the  inner  works, 
and  ere  day  broke  on  the  29th,  looking  westward,  ho 
saw  the  -flash  of  a  gun.  Without  waiting  to  hear  tho 
report,  he  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  off  towards  tho 
warning  flame.     The  battle  had  begun. 

The  head-quartera  of  General  Kmety  were  bohir.d 
the  centre  of  his  lines.  Thither,  about  three  on  tho 
morning  of  the  29th,  came  messengers  from  the  out- 
posts.    A  weak  cordon  of  riflemen  was  posted  down  the 
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nlopo  in  front  of  the  works.  Tho  messengers  brought 
the  news  that  tho  onemy  was  advancing.  The  general 
at  onoe  ordered  the  i*esoiTes  to  tui-n  out  without  noise,  ^ 
sent  Major  Aali  Aga  to  look  after  his  guns,  and  for- 
warded the  exciting  news  to  General  Williams  and 
Vassif  Pasha,  who  wei-e  in  Tek-Tabia,  across  the  river. 
Kmety  himself,  certain  that  Hussein  Pasha  would  be 
on  the  alert,  went  first  to  the  centre  and  then  to  the 
right.  It  was  an  inspiriting  moment.  The  moon 
was  high,  and  obscured  only  by  flitting  clouds ;  yet 
not  much  c<>uld  be  seen.  Men  thought  they  heard  the 
noise  of  moving  masses  down  in  the  darkness;  they 
looked  and  listened.  Kmety^  an  old  soldier,  knew  the 
^*  signs  "  of  an  approaching  foe.  Gazing  intently  from 
his  rocks,  he  at  first  remarked  that  in  the  valley, 
**  some  parts  of  tho  ground  were  darker  than  others,  not 
unlike  the  contrasts  of  ploughed  and  pasture  lands 
lying  in  a  distant  plain."  But  the  darker  parts  were 
seen  to  move,  and  then  to  remain  still.  "  The  valley 
became  continually  more  and  more  full  of  these  fields  of 
shadow."  Placing  his  ear  to  the  ground,  the  brave 
Hungarian  heard  the  noise  of  wheels  moving  gently 
through  tho  valley.  Then  he  knew  that  the  fields  of 
shadow  were  columns  of  armed  men,  and  that  the  noise 
of  wheels  proceeded  from  the  motion  of  hostile  cannon. 
Soon  he  saw  that  **  these  grey  masses"  were  moving 
a^nst  Hussein  Pasha,  on  the  left,  and  Bennison's  lines, 
the  right  entrenchments.  On  both  sides  there  was 
silence.  The  Turks,  keen  and  eager,  were  kept  dose. 
The  guns  were  loaded,  and  the  matches  were  ready. 
Genei-al  Kmety,  having  nothing  to  fear  for  his  right 
flank  and  rear,  drew  out  his  whole  strength,  in  order  to 
force  back  the  foe  at  once  at  the  weakest  spot — Bennison*s 
lines — where  the  ground  being  more  even  in  front,  the 
issue  could  be  the  more  rapidly  determined.  He  posted 
his  reserves,  and  disposed  of  his  guns.  The  reader  will 
imagine  thi*ee  dense  columns,  supported  by  artillery, 
tramping  in  the  dark;  one  against  the  right,  one 
against  Yusek-Tabia,  in  the  centre;  the  third  and 
heaviest  against  the  left  flank  of  Tachmasb.  These 
columns  were  distant  about  1,200  yards  when  General 
Kmety  ordered  the  artillery  to  bre^  the  silence.  Aali 
Aga  fired  the  first  gun — ^the  flash  of  which  sent  Teesdale 
bounding  towards  the  post  of  danger.  The  whole  Turk- 
ish line  began  to  fire;  the  enemy  answered  without 
energy ;  but  his  infantry  columns  **  burst  upon  us  with 
a  continuous  thunder  of  cheers." 

The  Russian  left  column,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of 
ai-tillery,  marched  steadily  on.  Neither  the  round-shot, 
nor,  as  it  came  nearer,  the  grape-shot,  and  then  the 
musketry,  converging  upon  its  head,  and  searching  its 
flanks,  nor  the  rocky  ground  it  traversed,  stopped  the 
majestic  march  of  these  noble  troops.  For  half  an  hour 
it  was  tormented  with  shot,  and  yet  it  still  moved  for- 
ward. "When  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  works, 
the  head  of  tho  column,  its  patience  exhausted,  opened 
fire,  but  still  without  halting.  On  it  came.  General 
Kmety  now  brought  up  fifty  rifles  of  the  Stiltan's  Guard, 
and  foi-med  them  parallel  to  tho  head  of  the  column. 
It  wp^  now  enveloped  in  fire ;  nevertheless,  these  stub- 


bom  Eussians  pressed  up  to  within  ten  yardis  of  tli3 
ditch.  That  was  tho  limit  of  their  advance.  Brave 
men  as  they  were,  they  could  bear  no  more;  they 
slowly  turned,  and  slowly  fell  back  on  then*  guns.  Tho 
Turks  had  exhausted  their  ammunition,  and  tho  men 
were  fiinging  stones  at  the  retiring  foe.  The  artillery 
was  deficient  in  grape-shot.  The  Turks  had  no  horse- 
men. The  enemy  was  beaten;  he  might  have  been 
destroyed.  In  the  track  of  the  column  lay  a  thousand 
corpses,  and  from  the  pouches  of  their  dead  enemies  the 
Turks,  leaping  over  the  parapets,  replenished  their 
empty  pouches. 

At  this  moment  of  victory  Kmety  learned  that  Yarim 
ca-Tabia,  on  his  left,  had  been  captured ;  that  the  Tach- 
masb lines  had  been  turned,  and  that  Hussein  Pasha 
was  shut  up  in  the  Tachmasb  Eedoubt.  To  rally  hia 
men,  Kmety  called  out  that  the  foe  vras  in  the  rear;  and 
at  this  call  they  ran  back  to  their  ranks. 

From  the  enemy's  centre  column  a  few  hundred  men 
had  been  detached,  and  these,  rushing  upon  Yarim-u, 
had  frightened  the  officer  in  command   there  out  of 
the  work.    He  ran  into  Yusek-Tabia,  just  as  Teesdale 
galloped  up  with  his  interpreter,  Mr.  Hennison,  and 
took  command.    The  centre  column  itself,  supported  by 
the  right  column,  which  swept  round  the  left  of  tiie 
Tachmasb  lines,  was  in  such  force,  and  moved  with 
such  vigour,  that  Hussein  Pasha,  feeling  he  could  not 
resist,  drew  his  men  from  the  breastworks  into  the 
Tachmasb  Eedoubt.     So  that,  soon  after  the  combat 
began  before  Bennison  Lines,  the  Turks  were  deprived 
of  all  their  defences  on  the  left  and  centre  except  the 
two    redoubts,  Yusek    and    Tachmasb.      The   enemy 
cheered  as  he  poured  along  in  rear  of  the  breastworks 
and  took  possession  of  the  lines  of  Turkish  tents.    He 
pushed  on  battalion  after  battalion,  with  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying,  deeming,  no  doubt,  that  the  day  was 
won.    It  was  far  from  being  so.     Teesdale,  in  Yusek, 
was  repelling  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  after  a  deadly 
encounter  on  the  parapets,  in  which  he  crossed  swords 
with  the  Hussion  leader.     Hussein  Pasha,  steadfast  as 
a  rock  in  Tachmasb,  was  maintaining  a  rapid  fiie  o^ 
artillery  upon  the  dense  Bussian  columns.     Kmety  was 
approaching  vnth  four  companies  of  rifles  of  the  Guard. 
Yanik  Mustapha  Bey  had  come  down  with  a  battalion 
from  Fort  Lake  at  the  first  alarm,  but  the  force  of  the 
Bussians  in  the  tents  stopped  him.     He  was  woimded, 
but  firm;  and  sheltering  his  men  under  a  stonewall 
built  to  protect  the  camp  kitchen  from  the  wind,  he 
maintained  the  combat.    To  dislodge  him,  the  enemy 
moved  a  force  upon  his  rear;   but  at  that  moment 
Hussein  Pasha,  seizing  the  occafflon,  sallied  from  tho 
redoubt;  Yanik  dashed  forward  with  soldierly  prompti- 
tude, and  both  cutting  their  way  back,  regained  the 
redoubt.    This  feat  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
15,000  Bussians.    About  the  same  time  Kerim  Pasha, 
always  foremost  where  there  was  peril,  with  an  aide-de- 
camp and  four  Kurds,  rode  through  the  enemy,  and, 
greeted  by  the  hurrahs  of  the  Turks,  da^ed  up  to  tho 
side  of  Hussein  Pasha.    Th^*e  he  sat,  throughout  tho 
combat,  conspicuous  on  hoi*8eback,  composed,  yet  alerts 
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and  constantly  smoking  his  pipe,  amid  n  ?<torm  of  shot 
whicli  killed  two  horses  under  him. 

Tho  energetic  conduct  of  Toesdalo  had,  in  the  ia- 
terim,  enabled  the  Turks  in  Yusok  to  hurl  back  two 
«uoc«98iTO  assaults,  delirerod  from  different  sides.  Six- 
teen Russian  guns,  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Taohmasb  lines,  now  came  into  action  and 
pounded  the  Turks ;  but  General  Williams  and  Mr. 
Churchill,  from  Yassif  and  Tek-Tabias,  brought  a  heary 
cro9s-firo  to  bear  upon  these  guns,  and  drove  them 
away.  At  this  time  Kmety  had  reached  Ynsek-Tabia, 
and  organising  a  column  of  assault,  made  a  rapid  charge 
at  tho  head  of  the  8ultan*s  Guards,  *'  gallant  youths  of 
Stamboul,"  as  ho  calls  them,  who  shouting,  **  Long  lire 
tho  Padishah ! "  fell  on  with  the  bayonet,  and  cleared 
the  breastworks  of  Yarim-ai.  Tachmasb  Eodoubt  was 
now  quite  surrounded.  The  enemy  were  massed  on  all 
sides,  and  so  close  that  the  gi'ape  from  tho  redoubt  made 
horrible  hayoc.  Tho  Eussian  artillery  on  tho  exterior 
front  were  throwing  shells,  but  more  burst  among  their 
own  infantry  in  tho  tents  than  in  tho  redoubt.  Their 
skirmii^hors  were  in  the  ditch  of  tho  parapet  on  the 
proper  right  of  tho  redoubt,  but  unable  to  go  fiirther. 
A  reinforcement  of  two  battalions  of  Turks,  under 
Zaccaria  Boy,  had  come  up  and  posted  themselves  be- 
hind the  walls  of  the  field  kitchens,  where  thoy  stood 
fast  while  the  Cossacks  rode  and  plundered  far  in  rear. 

Tho  object  of  General  Kmety  was  to  disengage  the 
Tachmasb  Redoubt,  by  carrying  aid  to  the  brave  Hussein 
Pasha.  lie  formed  a  fresh  column  of  assault,  supported 
it  by  two  fH3ld  guns  from  Yiisek,  and  thinking  he  could 
drive  tho  enemy  from  the  proper  right  of  Tachmasb, 
he  charged  and  stormed  in  with  sucli  heartiness  and 
velocity  that  the  enemy  were  driven  out  or  killed  where 
thoy  stood.  Thus  he  placed  himself  in  communication 
with  Hussein  Pasha  on  his  right  and  Zaccaria  Bey  on 
his  left.  Captain  Halil  Bey,  a  young  officer  of  rifles, 
foremost  in  this  charge,  was  wounded  in  tho  foot.  He 
mounted  a  stray  horse,  got  the  ball  extracted  by  tho 
first  field  surgeon  he  met,  and,  in  a  short  time,  with  his 
maimed  foot  in  bandages,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of 
his  company . 

The  chances  of  victory,  although  the  enemy  made  no 
way  against  Tachmasb,  were  not  al together  against  him ; 
for  just  about  the  time  that  Kmety  recovered  Yarim-ai, 
a  Bfcrong  foi*ce  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns  appeared 
before  the  English  lines.  These  works  were  not  well 
placed ;  thoy  were  weakly  manned ;  tho  ground  in  front 
loll  so  rapidly  that  an  advancing  foo  could  not  bo  Rcen 
until  ho  came  within  grape  range.  About  a  quarter  to 
^OFven  the  Russians  crowned  tho  ridge,  fired  tlireo  i-ounds, 
aii<l  iu  ten  minutes  woro  masters  of  the  lines.  The  Turks 
ihjil  into  Williams  Pasha  Tabia,  a  work  on  Iho  edge  of 
Iho  clilT,  with  its  rear  to  tho  river.  Tho  enemy's  infantry 
piled  anrn,  and  breaking  down  a  part  of  tho  parapet,  ho 
poured  a  battery  through,  and  began  shelling  the  town 
and  firing  into  Port  Lake.  It  is  probable  that  this  f^^^^ 
was  directed  to  hold  the  ground  won  until  joined  by  ir  ^ 
ouemy  from  the  West.  But  this  could  not  bo  ronni|..  i 
Arab  Tabia  opened  on  them.   Captain  Thompson  dr^  ^  .' 


a  32-pounder  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  tho 
Karadagh.  Colonel  Lake  turned  three  guns  from  tho 
fi'ont  to  the  rear  of  his  fort.  This  cross  fire  inflicted 
severe  losses  on  the  enemy.  Thompson's  gun  drove  him 
from  Teesdale  Tabia  on  the  extreme  right,  and  when  ho 
took  refuge  on  the  other  redoubts,  the  shot  of  the  gun 
followed  his  steps;  while  from  the  Arab  Tabia#!Lieu- 
tenant  Koch,  a  Prussian  officer,  crossed  his  Rro  with 
that  of  Thompson.  Yet  the  Russians  stood  gallantly 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  tho  end  of  that  time  a  body 
of  infantry,  sent  by  Thompson  and  another,  under  Kadri 
Bey,  a  good  soldier,  sent  by  General  Williams,  had 
woimd  their  way  across  the  river,  and,  uniting  with  a 
battalion  pushed  forward  by  Colonel  Lake,  charged  tho 
enemy  with  tho  bayonet,  and  drove  him  out  of  tho 
lines.  In  this  contest  tho  townspeople  and  the  irregular 
riflemen  from  Lazistan  joined.  The  Russian  horso 
essayed  a  charge,  but  fell  under  the  fire  from  tho  re- 
conquered parapets,  and  rolled  over  each  otlier  in  tho 
deep  holes,  called  trous  de  loup,  which  had  been  dug  in 
front  of  tho  lines.  Tho  enemy  carried  off*  five  guns. 
As  ho  drew  out  of  rango  a  singular  incident  occurred. 
One  of  the  battalions  engaged  at  Tachmasb  had  been  cut 
off,  and  Colonel  Kauffman,  its  commander,  determined 
to  fight  his  way  through  the  entrenched  camp,  and  make 
an  exit  towards  tho  north.  Ho  marched  straight  towards 
Tchakmak;  but  ever  and  anon  ho  came  within  range  of 
tho  guns,  first  of  Yusok,  then  of  Fort  Lake,  then  of 
Tetek,  turned  round  for  that  purpose.  Thoy  persevered 
and  got  off,  with  the  loss  of  250  men ;  tlie  cavalry  which 
had  charged  tho  English  lines,  and  its  horso  artillery, 
protecting  their  escape.  Colonel  Kauffman  thereby  wou 
the  order  of  St.  George. 

The  fighting  about  the  Tachmasb  Redoubt  was  going 
on  with  great  fierceness;  but,  from  the  moment  tho 
Russians  were  driven  away  from  the  English  lines,  tho 
issue  of  tho  day  ceased  to  bo  doubtful.  When  Kmety 
first  recaptured  the  right  breastwork  at  Tachmasb,  tho 
enemy  stood  firmly  in  the  tents  within  fifty  paces.  The 
men  stepped  out  of  the  tents  to  fire,  and  went  inside  to 
re-load.  But  Kmety  brought  his  two  field-pieces  into 
action,  and  put  an  end  to  that  practice.  Within  tho 
redoubts  the  Turks  wanted  cartridges.  Hussein  Pasha 
supplied  the  want  by  heading  sorties.  Thus,  part  of  tho 
garrison  was  employed  in  stripping  off  the  pouches  of 
the  killed  and  wounded,  and  throwing  them  to  their 
comrades,  who  maintained  the  fire.  The  battalions 
behind  tho  field  kitchen  now  edged  down  towards  tho 
redoubt,  and  strengthened  the  defence.  The  heavy  guns 
of  the  forts  in  the  second  line  came  into  play,  so  that 
the  dogged  enemy  were  in  a  circle  of  fire.  To  the  last 
he  was  supplied  with  fi-esh  troops,  but  these  did  not  do 
moi*o  than  augment  the  slain.  At  length  tho  Turks  took 
the  offensive.  The  enemy  stole  away  towards  the  loft, 
and  sought  to  escape  out  of  the  lines.  A  reinforcement 
of  Turks,  brought  up  by  Lieutenant  Tiikori,  fell  upon 
him  as  he  was  retreating.  Hussein  Pasha  and  Teesdalo 
sallied  forth,  and  Kmetj'  placed  four  -field  guns  in  bat- 
teiy.  So  far  as  their  slender  means  allowed — and  th^v 
)iad  few  horses— the  Tiirks  pressed  the  retreat  of  tlio 
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Bossions,  and  drove  qS  their  remaining  guas*  The 
battle  was  at  aa  end ;  it  had  raged  for  seven  hours ; 
and  during  that  time  a  mere  handful  of  Turks,  well  led, 
had  defeated  three  times  their  own  number.  There  are 
few  battles  moro  remarkable  for  the  stubbornness  of 
both  sides  than  this  battle  of  Kars,  The  Turks  had 
1,09  Skilled  or  jvounded;  the  Russians  had  at  least 
0,500  fitted,  for  the  bodies  were  buried  by  the  garrison. 
They  had  two  generals  killed,  and  three  wounded; 
and  other  officers  among  the  killed  were  reckoned  by 
hundreds. 

Although  the  garrison  had  won  a  victory,  their  suffer- 
ings wore  not  at  an  end.  It  was  hoped  that  General 
Mouravief  would  retreat,  not  only  because  he  had  been 
so  thoroughly  beaten,  but  because  Omer  Pasha  was  at 
length  afoot,  and  troops  were  about  to  land  at  Trebizond. 
But  Mouravief  did  not  go ;  on  the  contrary,  he  began 
to  erect  permanent  huts.  Nor  did  he  relax  the  rigour  of 
the  blockade.  He  drew  his  lines  more  closely  around 
Kars;  for  he  knew  the  plight  of  the  garrison.  He 
judged  that  no  relief  would  anive ;  and  he  judged 
con*ectly.  Seliru  Pasha  did  not  land  at  Trebizond  until 
the  11th  of  October;  he  did  not  make  his  apx>earance 
at  Erzeroum  until  the  25th.  The  Britbh  officers  there, 
and  Consul  Brant,  pUed  him  with  eveiy  kind  of  stimu- 
lant to  provoke  him  to  advance  upon  Mouravief 's  rear. 
Ho  knew  the  state  of  the  garrison  of  Kars,  but  he  would 
not  \mdertake  the  task.  He  marched  a  little  way,  when 
his  heart  fSuled  him,  and  he  halted.  All  hope  of  aid 
from  that  side  was  at  an  end.  Omer  Pasha,  with  a 
really  fine  army,  had  landed  at  Sukhum-Kaleh  at  the 
ond  of  October.  He  was  an  immense  distance  from 
Kutais  and  Tiflis.  On  the  5th  of  November  he  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Ingour,  winning  a  brilliant  but 
useless  victory.  Moving  on.  through  Mingrelia,  he 
approached  Kutais,  until  the  rains  began  to  &.U,  and  the 
swollen  streams  and  deep  roads  brought  him  to  a  halt. 
Then  he  retreated  to  Bedout  Kaleh.  In  the  meantime 
Kars  had  fallen  a  prey  to  famine.  The  movements  of 
Omer  Pasha  had  been  absolutely  without  any  influence 
on  the  result. 

The  glorious  garrison  of  Kars  actually  managed  to 
maintain  itself  for  two  months  after  the  battle  of  the 
29th  of  September.  The  cholera  returned,  and  slew  a 
thousand  men  in  a  fortnight.  The  rations  of  the  troops 
were  reduced  to  eleven  ounces  of  bread,  and  some  very 
weak  soup,  containing  an  ounce  of  nutriment.  The 
hospitals  grew  fuller  day  by  day.  The  people  and 
soldiers  tore  up  the  grass,  to  feed  on  the  roots.  Some  of 
the  grain  absti'acted  from  the  magazines,  and  a  dep6t  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  accidentally  discovered,  came  in  most 
opportunely  as  a  relief.  The  horses  remaining  are  now 
killed  sparingly,  and  from  the  flesh  bi-oth  is  made. 
Hunger  and  cold— for  the  clothing  of  the  troops  has 
worn  out— drives  scores  daily  to  the  hospital,  where  they 
<Ile.  The  vultures  and  the  dogs  gi:ow  fat  upon  carcasses 
of  dead  horses ;  the  men,  and  women,  and  children  fail 
and  wither.  **  With  hollow  cheeks,  tottering  gait,  and 
that  peculiar  feebleness  of  voice  so  characteristic  of 
famino,  the  soldiers  yet  cling  to  the  batteries."    They 


never  fidl  in  duty  or  loyalty ;  neither  want  of  food,  nor 
hope  deferred,  nor  the  incessant  night  alarms  of  the  foe, 
shake  these  x>fttient,  faithful  men.     Three  days'  pro- 
visions  were  collected  in  the  batteries,  for  a  false  report 
had  come  that  SeUm  Pasha  was  near,  and  it  was  tkouglit 
advisable  to  be  ready  for  a  sortie.    The  himgry  soldiers 
stood  sentry  over  these  provisions,  yet  did  not  touch  a 
single  biscuit.     Then  snow  fell ;  the  scanty  grass  was 
hidden;  its  roots  were  difficult  to  obtain.    At  length  the 
people,  who  had  borne  their  suffering  well,  cried  out  that 
they  could  bear  no  more.  Mothers  brought  their  children 
to  tho  military  council,  and  placing  them  at  the  fioet  of 
the  officers,  exclaimed,  **  Take  and  keep  these  children, 
for  we  have  no  bread  to  give  them."    Gbneial  Williams 
now  received  a  message  from  Consul  Brant,  saying  that 
Selim  Pasha  would  not  move;  that  Omer  Pasha  was  too 
far  off,  and  that  the  Ears  garrison  had  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  itself.     At  first  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  a 
retreat ;  but  this,  it  was  seen,  was  impracticable.    Then 
it  was  resolved  to  surrender.    Thereupon  General  Wil- 
liams and  Captain  Teesdale  repaired  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember to  the  Eussian  camp  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  former.  General  Emety  and  General  Colman — Hun- 
garian refugees,  remember — rode  through  the  Eussian 
outposts,  and  reached  Erzeroum. 

Mouravief  was   quite   prepared  to  treat.     At  first, 
however,  he  seemed  disposed  to  exact  hard  termsf   fiat 
General  Williams   said  there   must  bo   a  conditional 
surrender  on  terms.     "  *If  you  grant  not  these,'  said 
General  Williams,  *  every  gun  shall  be  burst,  every 
standard  burnt,  .every  trophy  destroyed,  and  you  may 
work  your  will  on  a  fSamished  crowd.*     *  I   have  no 
wish,*  answered  Mouravief,  *  to  wreak  an  unworthy 
vengeance  on  a  gallant  and  long-suffeitng  army,  which 
has  covered  itself  with  glory,  and  only  yields  to  famine. 
Look  here! '  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a  lump  of  bread 
and  a  handful  of  roots :    *  what  splendid  troops  must 
these  be  who  can  stand  to  their  arms   in  this  sev^e 
climate  on  such  food  as  this !  *  **    Bolii  generals  w^& 
affected,  for  both  were  brave   men.    Tho   terms  were 
soon  agreed  upon.  They  were  embodied  in  these  articles, 
dated  the    27th  of  November:— '*  1.  The    fortress  of 
Ears  shall  be  delivered  up  intact.     2.  The  garrison  of 
EarSj    with    the    Turkish    commander-in-chief,    shall 
march   out   with  the  honours  of   war,    and    become 
prisoners.    The  officers,  in  consideration  of  their  gallant 
defence  of  the  place,  shall  retain  their  swords,    [This 
was  dictated  by  Mouravief  himself.]     3.  The  private 
property  of  the  whole    garrison   shall    bo    i-espected. 
4.  The  EediffB  (militia),  Bashi-Baaouks,  and  Laz,  shall 
be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes*      5.  The  non- 
combatants — such   as    medical    officers,     scribes,   and 
hospital  attendants — ^shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  flieir 
homes.    6.    General   Williams    shall    bo    allowed  the 
privilege  of  making  a  list  of  certain  Hungarian  and 
other  European  officers,  to  enable  them   to   return  to 
their  homes.    [This  was  done  to  save  Emoty  and  others,} 
7.  The  persons  mentioned  in  Articles  4,  5,  and  6,  are  in 
honour  bound  not  to  serve  against  Rossia  during  the 
war.    8.  The  inhabitants  of  Ears  will  be  protected  i*^ 
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their  persons  and  property.  9.  The  public  buildings 
and  the  monuments  of  the  town  will  be  respected." 
With  some  difficulty  the  Turkish  pashas  were  got  to 
accept  these  favourable  terms,  and  on  the  28th  the 
garrison  marched  out  and  laid  down  its  arms. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  in  Asia  in  ISoo,  The 
Bussians  captured  in  Kars  about  10,000  regulars,  66 
siege  guns,  70  beautiful  field-pieces,  2,000  Mini6  rifles. 


Kars  might  have  been  effected  by  an  early  and  decisive 
march  of  Omor  Pasha's  army  from  Trebizond  upon  Erze- 
roum.  To  this  he  was  opposed,  as  well  as  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  the  Sultan's  Government;  but  that 
it  was  the  only  feasible  plan  might  readily  bo  shown. 
Kars  was  really  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
alliance  and  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  The  French 
Emperor  would   not   give  his   consent   that  anything 
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and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition.  Yet  there 
had  never  been  in  the  fortress  more  than  a  supply  for 
throe  days'  continuous  fighting. 

The  English  officers  were  taken  into  Eussia,  and 
were  not  released  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Ru^gians 
occupied  the  whole  of  Turkish  Armenia  until  the  >veace, 
but  made  no  further  attempt  to  extend  their  con^/^l^. 
On  looking  back,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  x^^r  o^ 
187.— New  Series. 
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should  be  risked  to  save  Kuiij;  uor  did  he  want  to 
save  it ;  for  the  success  of  Eussia  in  Asia  was  not  only 
not  indifferent,  it  was  gratifying  to  him.  The  success  of 
Eussia  was  a  diminution  of  British  prestige  in  the  East. 
Moreover,  the  Emperor,  as  we  shall  see,  soon  resolved 
that  pecu^e  should  be  made ;  and  that  remark  carries  us 
back  to  Europe  and  the  incidents  that  marked  the 
winter  of  1855-6, 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Vlatcr  of  ISo2-6— Pofitlong  of  the  Anutes—Tbe  Czar  in  the  Crimea^ 
State  of  the  British  Army — Condition  of  the  French  Army  ;  ita  great 
Losses  firom  Disease— Causes  thereof— Action  at  Baga — Demolition  of 
th«  Fortt,  Dooks,  and  Barracks  •f  S«bastopol~Anniatice. 

The  expedition  to  Kinbum,  the  destructive  raid  of  the 
alHoa  into  Taman  andFanagqria,  the  unfruitful  marches 
and  counter-marches  of  General  d'Allonville,  General 
de  EaiUy,  and  Lord  George  Paget,  from  Eupatoria 
towards  Simpheropol,  closed  the  military  operations  of 
1855.  The  French — who  had  taken  military  poesession 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Baidar,  and  had  pushed  their 
outposts  to  the  summits  of  the  ridges  leading  towards 
the  Belbek — ^withdrew  to  the  inner  slopes,  and  contented 
themselves  with  watching  the  main  roads,  both  towards 
the  north  and  towards  the  east  and  soudi.  The  Sar- 
dinians remained  in  their  old  quarters.  *9nindi  divi-' 
sions  still  occupied  the  mamelons  covering  the  bridge 
over  the  Tohemaya,  supported  by  their  «wn  and  the 
British  cavalry.  The  Highlanders  were  afaoye  Kanxara, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  British  army  was  on  flie  phctaoa  in 
the  old  position.  There,  also,  was  at  least  oi»»lialf  of 
the  French,  including  the  Imperial  Guard,  who,  however, 
embarked  early  in  the  month  of  November  for  France, 
In  the  course  of  November,  18,000  French  troops  itwit 
homo,  and  they  were  relievvd  by  tceab.  troops  gnnnnting 
to  11,162,  including  a  diviaioa  under '  QsoDanl  Chasse- 
loup  Laubat.  Our  allies  mud  still  laliiiiiii|;  on  tixe 
lines  of  KanaoMh,  and  nan  noiraboot  to  srm.  tixem. 
with  Bussiaa- gmsi*  31i0'  enam^-ma  •  hmyon  iSoB  jucbQl 
side  creating  a  fresh  Sebastopol  of  avrthwork,  and.efBr 
and  anon  Wpoazsd  skc^and  sIbIL  into: the  ruin«d  town, 
but  his  fire  didvTary  IHtia  daaaagoito  ISiBiaUiflS,  aad  only 
served  to  aid  i2iam]iD<<ifadta|gf 'thftfooaqdetadortruction 
of  the  place.  \WfaittfliiRmHvy  have  iHsniMief state:  of  tisA 
Eussian  army^-^cndJiilsfnaniaiLfoxoB  mduded  diyiflions 
from  six  cor^lffwmUt  titranafaboiadiMitted  thatPenige 
Gortschakoff  jTumil  a  huM,  fraot  among  his  rocks. and 
ravines. 

And  no  womfar;  'fe,  alftoBgh  the?  allias  in  Deoembor 
liad  upwardSf(rf^29O;09O~in6aiiini^o  Crimea — tibe  French 
alone  boasted'^df  141,476  nsan-^is  ■ow^evidant  tiiat  a 
longing  for  •pemxupnaxg'xcpimimum  qoaztars  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Seba8tox>ol.  This ' the  .Bosscaxm  knew.  They, 
therefore,  confident  that  the  alHos  would  not  undertake 
any  large  operation,  and  knowing  winter  to  be  at  hand, 
held  their  ground.  Moreover,  their  Emperor  had  visited 
his  gallant  army.  Quitting  St.  Petersburg  in  Septem- 
ber, soon  after  the  fall  of  his  cherished  city  in  the  south — 
the  stepping-stone  horn  Nicolaief  to  Constentinople — ^he 
proceeded  to  Moscow.  In  his  addresses  to  his  army,  he 
still  imiteted  the  language  of  his  father ;  and,  while  he 
praised  his  gallant  soldiei's  as  they  deserved  to  bo 
praised,  while  he  frankly  confessed  that  Bussia  had  been 
.severely  tried,  he  boldly  claimed  for  his  cause  the  sup- 
port of  the  Deity,  and  declared  his  steadfast  resolve  to 
defend  orthodox  Bussia,  who  had  taken  up  arms  for 
the  conse  of  Christianity.  Thus  men  and  kings  cheat 
themselTes  with  words,  and  employ  sacred  terms  as  a 
cloak  te  secular  ambition.     From  Moscow  the  Czar 


proceeded  to  Odessa.    Here  ho  arrived  tewaids  the  end 
of  October ;  and  in  passing  from  Odessa  to  Nicolaief,  it 
was  his  fortune  to  behold  from  the  chSs  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Bong  the  squadrons  of  the  allies,  fresh 
from  the  capture  of  Kinbum,  and  but  a  faw  hours 
before  exchanging  shote  with  a  Bussian  battery  ten 
miles  from  Nicolaief.    He  was  seen  by  our  sailors,  who 
knew  not  how  mighty  a  potentate  was  suireying  the 
alien  armament  which  had  entered  what  were  his  waters. 
After  another  visit  to  Odessa,  the  Czar,  passing  through 
NicoUef,  went  forward   by  Perekop  to   Simpheropol, 
where  ha  amved  on  the  8th  of  November.     To  reach  his 
army  he  kid  travelled  sixteen  hundred  miles  through 
his  own  tevuliucy,  and  had  been  nearly  two  months  on 
the  road.     He-  is  the  only  monarch  who  can  perform 
a  feat  liiro  ibai.     On  the  12th  of  November  he  had 
reviewed  th^army  in  the  Crimea,  looked  on  the  ruins 
of  Sebaatopol,  the  wrecks  of  his  fleet,  the  camps  of  his 
enemias.    No  doubt  his  presence  cheered  the  soldiers 
who  had  borne  so  much  at  his  bidding.    Por  those  who 
had  defended  the  lines  of  Todtleben,  he  provided  a  silver 
medal,  to  be  worn  at  the  button-hole  with  the  ribbon  of 
St.  George.    Tho  soldiers  prized  a  decoration  which  a 
Czar  teiSl  them  was  a  certificate  of  good  soldiership. 
lEita^medal  bore  the  names  of  Nicholas  and  Alexander, 
'flOBd,  said  the  Czar  to  his  soldiers,  **  I  am  proud  of  you, 
<as  he  was.     ....    In  his  namB,  and  in  my  own,  I 
once  more  'tiiank  tiia  hfave  defendurs  of  Sebastopol." 
Botini^iteiof  his  pride  in  his  soldiers,  tlie  heart  of  the 
OzBT  must  have  been  sad,  for  he  was  a  kindly  man,  and 
the  aggressive  policy  of  his  father— the  eonsaquences  of 
idiix3h  he  could  not  escape — ^had  cost  Bussia  500,000 
men.    The  Czar  returned  to  St.  Eatershurg  by  rapid 
j  oums^,  arriving  there  on:  tfae^IBtfa  of  November.     Tho 
Czar  had  seen  for  himaslf;  and  liiiBn  he  reached  his 
capital  on  the  Neva  he  wm^jfotimgtf^iii  a  better  frame 
of  mind  for  receiving  tinse  poasea  ]nopositions  which 
Auatria  was  already  seddng  to-fraane. 

The  allies  had  begun  to  xnalEe  ao^e    preparations 
for  the  winter.    The  wwdinrin  18od-^  -was  very  dif- 
fsrent  from  that  which  had  bosst  titem  twelve  months 
before.  They,  also,  ino»<  difiBasaniiy  situated ;  they  were 
triumphant,  and  in  a  aaaare  position.      They  had  the 
resources  of  Sebastopol,  in  wood  and  stone    at  least, 
whe^with  to  defend  themselves  against   the  cold  and 
the  rain.     They  had  hute  and  plenty  of   tents.     The 
British  had  abounding  supplies  of  the  warmest  clothes 
of  all  kinds,  and  most  ample  rations — afresh  meat  and 
bread  three  days  a  week,  and  pork  and  biscuit  on  the 
other  days.     The  troops  had  plenty  of  time  for  drill, 
though  they  were   still  called  upon  to  perform  hard 
work  in  road-making.    Thus  they  were    employed  all 
day,  without  being  over- worked.     Their  hA^\lth  was  so 
good,  that  during  this  winter  the  average  of  the  sick  was 
lower  than  among  the  troops  at  home.     Some  ro^ments 
did  not  lose  a  man-^soma  were  less  fortunate  ;  but  the 
most  afflicted  regimente  did  not  lose  more  than  two  per 
cent,  and  it  was  rare  indeed  l^t  tho  sick  exceeded  four 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  force.    No  army  \7as  ever  more 
oared  for,  or  thrived  more  under  good  treatment.     And 
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80  it  really  grew  stronger  as  the  weeks  glided  away, 
until,  when  the  spring  came,  Sir  William  Codrington 
liad  under  his  orders  a  healthy,  well-drilled  force  of 
70,000  men,  ready  for  any  enterprise,  and  well  provided 
mth  all  those  means  and  appliances  which  were  wanting 
in  1854. 

Not  so  our  French  alliee.  Their  system  broke  down. 
Their  losses  from  disease  in  the  first  three  months  of  1 856 
are  something  fearful  to  contemplate.  An  epidemic  broke 
out  in  the  French  camp  in  January,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  March  40,000  Frenchmen  died  from 
disease.  More  than  5,000  died  in  the  transports  or 
men-of-war  on  their  way  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Bos- 
phorus.  In  the  Crimean  hospitals  their  men  died  at 
the  rate  of  between  200  and  250  per  day.  In  the 
hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  the  rate  was  hardly  less. 
The  effective  force  of  the  French  army  on  February 
1st  was  143,000  men.  On  the  30th  of  March  it  was 
120,000,  of  whom  only  92,000  were  present  under 
aims.  These  figures  are  official,  showing  a  loss  in  two 
months  of  23,000  men,  and  they  do  not  account  for 
28,000  men  not  present  under  arms.  But  the  other 
returns,  on  which  the  statement  of  the  vast  losses  men- 
tioned are  based,  are  also  official,  with  this  advantage, 
that  the  latter  are  medical,  the  former  military  returns, 
such  as  it  has  been  deemed  not  inexpedient  to  make 
public.  Throughout  the  war  the  French  imder-stated 
their  losses  from  disease  and  defective  arrangements. 
In  1854-5  they  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  the  English ; 
but  there  was  no  free  press  in  France,  and  no  free  Par- 
liament, to  make  known  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  main  cause  of  death  in  the  first  months  of  1856 
was  typhus,  and  the  causes  of  typhus  were  many.  The 
soldiers  were  crowded  in  tents  or  huts  imperfectly  ven- 
tilated, pitched  on  ground  saturated  with  filth  of  all 
kinds.  Their  food  was  insufficient,  and  besides  being 
insufficient  in  quantity,  it  was  poor  in  quality,  and 
brought  on  scurvy.  Nor  was  the  French  soldier  well 
clothed.  The  British  soldiers  had  been  supplied  with 
"  a  waterproof  suit,  helmet  and  all,  fur  coats,  caps,  cow- 
hide boots,  tweed  coats,  lined  with  cat  or  rabbit  skins, 
&c.  The  French  only  received  from  their  Government 
an  ordinary  doth  capote,  and  were  obliged  to  buy  any 
waterproofis  or  furs  which  they  found  necessary."  The 
rations  of  our  soldiers  were  ample;  the  French  were 
miserably  fed  in  comparison.  It  was  alleged,  at  the 
time,  that  while  the  French  remained  in  their  old 
camps,  the  EngUsh  went  down  to  fresh  ground  near 
Balaclava;  but  this  was  not  true.  The  English  re- 
mained in  their  old  camps,  but  they  kept  them  clean. 
Moreover,  the  EngUsh  made  magnificent  roads,  while 
the  French  put  up  with  makeshifts.  There  was  not 
only  a  railway  from  Balaclava  to  the  front,  and 
from  Balaclava  to  the  Sardinian  camp,  but  a  new 
road  of  solid  construction,  made  by  Mr.  Doyne  and 
the  Army  "Works  Corps,  assisted  by  fatigue  parties  of 
soldiers.  It  was  the  good  food,  as  well  as  the  ample 
clothing  and  the  regular  labour,  that  kept  the  English 
army  in  such  health  and  strength.    The  curse  of  the 


preceding  winter  was  over- work  and  itnrfer-feeding,  and 
both  from  the  same  cause — the  inadequacy  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  army  to  do  the  double,  triple  duty  forced 
on  the  troops  by  the  necessities  of  an  unexpected 
position. 

The  actual  military  operations  were  of  the  slightest 
kind.  The  Bussians,  issuing  from  the  hills  to  the  east  of 
the  Valley  of  Baidar  in  small  parties,  surprised  and  fell 
upon  the  French  post  at  Baga,  on  the  8th  of  December. 
Although  they  were  surprised,  the  French  assembled 
quickly,  and,  taking  the  offensive  in  turn,  drove  toe 
enemy  out  with  the  bayonet.  The  French  lost  one 
officer  and  seven  men  killed,  and  had  thirteen  wounded. 
The  enemy  left  seventy  dead  bodies  on  the  groimd,  and 
twenty  prisoners.  A  number  of  Cossacks,  trying  to 
escape,  fled  by  a  road  which  had  been  scarped.  The  men 
got  away,  but  they  left  their  horses  behind.  Having  thus 
tested  the  strength  of  the  French  posts  in  the  Valley  of 
Baidar,  the  Bussians  did  not  again  molest  our  aUies. 

In  the  meantime,  both  English  and  French  were  en- 
gaged in  blowing  up  the  forts,  docks,  basins,  and 
barracks  in  Sebastopol.  The  work  had  been  divided 
between  the  two.  The  French  took  the  northern  half 
of  the  docks,  the  English  the  southern.  These  works 
were  so  solidly  constructed  and  so  vast,  that  their  de- 
struction required  almost  as  much  skill  as  their  con- 
struction. The  engineers  of  each  nation,  however, 
rivalled  each  other  in  expedients,  and  in  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  the  end  in  view.  *'  The  diffi- 
culty of  destruction  in  the  case  of  the  docks  allotted  to 
the  English,"  writes  Mr.  Eussell,  ''was  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  these  were  in  part  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  The  basin  thus  formed  was  lined  with  huge 
m^asses  of  stone,  and  between  rock  and  stone  earth  was 
filled  in.  The  engineers  availed  themselves  of  the  soft 
interval  for  their  mines,  and  blew  the  walls  and  counter- 
forts inwards."  Their  object  was  so  to  proportion  the 
charges  of  gunpowder,  that  as  little  as  possible  should 
be  thrown  out  of  the  dock  or  basin,  and  as  much  as 
possible  heaped  up  within  it ;  so  that  there  should  be 
the  maximum  of  difficulty  in  clearing  out  and  re- 
building the  work.  '*  Most  of  the  exf^osions  had  not 
the  appearance  which  would  be  popularly  anticipated 
from  the  letting  off  of  two,  three,  or  more  thousands  of 
pounds  of  powder.  There  was  no  diverging  gush  of 
stones,  but  a  sort  of  rumbling  convulsion  of  the  groxmd; 
a  few  blocks  or  fragments  were  oast  up  to  a  moderate 
height,  but  the  effect  upon  the  spectator  was  that  of 
some  gigantic  subterranean  hand  just  pushing  the 
masses  a  short  distance  out  of  their  places,  turning 
them  upside  down,  and  rolling  them  over  each  other 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust."  The  whole  of  the 
work  on  the  docks  was  completed  on  the  1st  of 
February.  Fort  Nicholas  was  blown  up  on  the  4th,  and 
Fort  Alexander  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month;  and 
subsequently  similar  processes  laid  low  the  aqueduct 
which  brought  the  water  of  the  Tchemaya  into  the  docks 
and  the  great  barracks  and  storehouses  in  the  mariae 
suburb.  The  Bussian  fire,  though  brisk  at  times,  and 
often  accurate,  did  not  interrupt  the  labours  of  the  French 
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and  English  engineers.  By  these  means  the  ofifeneiTe 
character  of  Sebastopol  was  cut  up  by  the  roots,  for  it 
\ras  as  a  great  war-port  and  arsenal  that  it  was  a  "  stand- 
ing menace,"  and  at  the  end  of  February  it  had  ceased 
to  be.  "  The  stranger  who  halted  to  survey  Sebastopol 
from  the  neighbouring  heights,  deceived  by  the  white- 
washed and  plastered  walls  of  the  houses,  might  think 
that  Sebastopol  was  still  a  city ;  but  when  he  walked 
through  its  grass^grown,  deserted  streets,  formed  by 
endless  rows  of  walls  alone,  of  roofless  shells  of  houses, 
in  which  not  one  morsel  of  timber  could  he  seen,  from 
threshold  to  eaves ;  when  he  beheld  the  great  yawning 
craters,  half  filled  with  great  mounds  of  cut  stone, 
heaped  together  in  irregular  masses ;  when  he  gazed  on 
tumuli  of  disintegrated  masonry — once  formidable  forts, 
and  shaken,  aa  it  were,  into  dust  and  powder ;  when  he 
stumbled  over  the  fragments  of  imperial  edifices,  to  peer 
down  into  great  gulfe,  choked  up  with  rubbidh,  which 
marked  the  site -of  the  great  docks  of  Ihe  Queen  of  the 
Buxine,  and  beheld  the  rotting  masts  and  hulls  of  the 
sunken  navy,  which  had  been  nurtured  there ;  when  he 
observed  tiiat  what  the  wrath  of  the  enemy  spared  was 
fast  crumbling  away  beneath  the  fire  of  its  friends,  and 
that  the  churches  where  they  worshipped,  the  theatres, 
the  public  monuments,  had  been  specially  selected  for 
the  practice  of  the  Russian  gunners  (on  the  north  side), 
as  though  they  were  enralous  of  running  a  race  of 
destruction  with  the  allied  armies — ^he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  history  of  the 
world  affbrded  no  such  authentic  an  instance  of  the 
annihilation  of  a  great  city."  Such  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  EussoU,  who  watched  all  the  processes  which  pro- 
duced the  results  he  describes.  Unhappily,  Major 
Ilanken,  of  the  engineers,  was  killed  by  the  last  blast- 
ing operation.  He  was  a  good  and  promising  young 
officer,  and  the  last  Englishman  killed  in  the  Crimea. 

Just  before  this  incident.  General  Codrington  had 
reviewed  25,600  British  infantry  on  the  plateau  over- 
looking Tchorgoim.  Marshal  Pelissier  was  present.  Ho 
had  never  seen  so  large  a  mass  of  British  soldiers  before, 
and,  as  the  men  were  healthy  and  well- drilled,  the 
npectade  must  have  duly  impressed  upon  him  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  our  foot  soldiers  which  approximated 
to  the  truth.  But  the  Powers  had  decreed  that  these 
soldiers  should  not  fight  again  in  this  war.  Events  had 
occurred  in  Western  Europe  destined  to  lead  up  to  a 
peace,  and  all  dreams  of  a  campaign  in  .^Vsia  Minor, 
trader  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  whose  merits  were  now  better 
understood,  vanished  for  ever.  Three  days  after  this 
review  of  the  British  infantry,  the  soldiers  learned  that 
the  belligerents  had  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
until  the  31st  of  March. 

The  French  on  guard  in  Sebastopol,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  saw  a  boat,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  push  off 
from  the  north  side.  A  second  boat  from  the  south 
rowed  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  there,  in  the  great 
harbour  of  Sebastopol,  within  sight  of  the  river  forts  and 
of  the  topmasts  of  the  sunken  ships,  a  Bussian  officer 
told  a  French  officer  that  the  Governments  sitting  in 
l^ric,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg  had  just  agreed  to  a 


soapension  of  hostilities.    The  news  ef  this  importuit 
incident  had  reached  first  the  Bussian  commandtr  in 
the  Crimea,  and  he  had  inmiediately  passed  it  on  to  the 
allies.     In  the  course  of  the  day  the  French  and  Englidi 
generals  were  officially  informed  of  the  fact  by  their 
Governments.     The  next  day  the  chiefs  of  the^sta&of 
the  three  armies — General  Martimprey,  General  Wind- 
ham, and  Colonel  Petikti — ^mot  General  Timovief  at  the 
Bridge  of  Traktir  on  the  Tchernaya,  and  there  theee 
officers  debated  the  limits  which  it  would  be  deaiahle 
to  fix  as  military  frontiers.     While  this  was  in  progress, 
the  officers  of  the  allied  armies  rode  over  the  river  and 
up  the  hills  as  fa,T  as  the  Bussian  videttes  wonld  alloT 
them.    Although  hostilities  were  suspended  from  that 
day  until  the  31st  of  March,  the  military  boondaxies 
were  not  decided  on  until  the  14th  of  March,  nor  finally 
settled  until  the  16th.     The  line  of  demarcation  ran  np 
the  Tchernaya  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Traktir,  thence  it 
struck  north-eastward  along  the  summits  of  the  monnhiii 
range  to  the  north  of   Tchoi^oun,   and  between  the 
sources  of  the  Belbek  and  Tchernaya.    Before  Kaiich, 
the  line  ran  from  Cape  Boumou  to  the  Bay  of  Eaxantip, 
in  the  Sea  of  Azoff.     At  Eupatoiia,  the  allies  daimed 
and  obtained  a  wide  sweep,  including  the  salt  lakes; 
and  at  Kinburn  their    outposts    extended  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  fortress  irom.  the  sea  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Dnieper.    Thus,  just  as  the  weather  f»s 
becoming  suitable  for  field  operations,  the  diplomatiitB 
managed  to  chain  up  the  armies,  and  having  got  ^ 
representatives  of  the  belligerents  round  a  table  atFazis, 
they  contrived  to  bring  all  parties  to  an  agreement,  and 
bring  about  a  peace.     How  that  was  accompliahed  ve 
have  now  to  learn. 


CHAPTEB    XXXVI. 

Signt  of  Peace— Vieiri  of  Ruasia  and  France— of  England— Speech  of  tte 
French  Emperor— Its  cfftct  on  Qermany— Austria  propoees  Tenia  at 
St  Petersburg— Their  nature— Russian  ManasaTre— Austria  tmpcn- 
iive— Maltes  her  Terms  an  UUimatum— Attitude  of  Qermsnj-BMiia 
gives  way— Congress  to  be  held  at  Paris — Position  of  Sardinl*-P««« 
Plenipotentiaries-Opening  of  British  ParUament  (I8a6)-8pe«lifr» 
the  Throne— Feelingof  Parliament— Ministerial  EzplaaatioBt-Oeiaa 
Diet  accepts  Basis  of  Peace— Meeting  of  the  Congrees-Annisicft' 
Openiog  of  French  Chaml>er8— Remarkable  Imperial  Speech— 1k< 
HotU-Schcrlf  or  Rayah  Magna  Charta— Progress  of  the  Coogrm- 
Prussia  admitted  to  participate— Treaty  concluded— T^e  Es^'» 
Plume— Stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  and  Conventione— Treaty  of  Q»- 
rantee— Striking  Discussions  iu  Congrees — Declaration  of  Haniiffl< 
Rights— The  MediatK^n  CUuse— End  of  the  Congress— Debate  on 
Kars  In  British  Parliament— Proclamation  of  Peace— Debates  ee  tfc* 
Treaty- Evacuation  of  the  Crimea  -Rassia  again  impsrils  theG«o«*^ 
Peace— Settlement  of  the  Frontier  Question. 

Ix  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1855  there  were  two 
powers — ^Austria  and  Eussia — eager,  and  one — Prance- 
willing  to  conclude  a  peace  as  soon  as  possible.  Austria 
was  eager  for  peace,  because  another  year  of  war  mnst 
have  brought  her  into  the  field  as  a  belligerent.  Ste 
could  not  hope  that  the  theatre  of  operations  would 
remain  restricted  to  a  comer  of  the  Crimea,  nor,  indeed, 
to  the  whole  of  the  Crimea;  but  that  if  the  war  wanton, 
the  troops  of  the  allies  would  appear  either  in  Southern 
or  "Western  Eussia.    The  contest  could  not  go  on  witl^' 
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out  raising  the  question  of  Poland  as  woU  as  Finland ; 
and  if  the  former  question  were  raised,  Austria  must 
take  one  side  or  the  other.    Her  engagements  with  the 
allies,  her  political  necessities,  forbad  her  taking  part 
with  Russia.  Yet  she  was  barely  prepared  to  act  against 
her,  and  would  have  done  so  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance.    Yet,  as  will  be  seen,  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  contingencies,  she  did  make  up  her  mind  to 
cast  in  her  lot  frankly  with  the  allies.  But  what  she  really 
wanted  was  peace,  for  war  to  her  was  not  only  full  of 
political  dangers,  but  threatened  her  with  something 
like  finanoial  ruin.   Russia  was  eager  for  peace,  because 
she  had  lost  so  much  by  war.    The  drain  of  adult  males 
was  enormous.    These  were  lost  to  her,  not  only — ^not  in 
great  part,  eyen — on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  camp,  but 
on  the    great  roads  during  the  immense  marches  of 
regiments  from  Moscow  and  Warsaw  to  the  Crimea — 
marches,  often  forced,  over  bad  roads,  through  wet,  and 
frost,  and  heat.     The  drain  upon  the  southern  provinces 
for  transport,  for  horses  and  cattle,  for  carts  and  wagons, 
was  prodigious.     These  were  seized  everywhere,  on  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  Odessa,  from  Odessa  to  Perekop, 
from  Taganrog  to  Tchongar,  from  Tchongar  to  Kherson. 
The  valleys  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  and  Boug  and 
Dniester,  were  made  to  supply  all  that  was -needed  for 
the  transport  of  the  huge  armies  maintained  in  the 
Crimea.   The  harvests  of  Southern  Russia  and  the  forage 
went  the  same  road.    The  stores  destroyed  by  the  aUied 
flotilla  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff  showed  what  vast  sullies 
were  collected  for  the  army.    True,  a  great  part  of  theae 
stores  would  have  been  exported  had  there  been  no  war; 
but  the  diversion  of  the  resources  of  a  country  fromlucra- 
tive  trade  to  the  purposes  of  war,  is  not  conduom  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  producers.    Nor  was  it  oidy  m«n, 
and  transport,  and  food  which  had  been  used  iip>  with 
astonishing  prodigality,  first  by  i3ua  Jhupgnir  SRnbolaB, 
and  then  by  his  son,  to  whom  he  beqnaathed'that  frjctail' 
legacy,  a  devouring  war.    The  Rjnwiftn  traasnzy^imB 
empty,  and  although  the  credit  of  Baxseia  had  obirafa 
been  good,  still,  capitalists  were  shy,  and  mana^  was 
hard  to  obtain,  could  not  be  obtained,  even  on  tamtB 
very  unfrivourable  to  the  borrower.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  looking  to  the  energetic  preparations 
of  England  by  land  and  sea,  Russia  saw  that  she  could 
not  gain  anything,  and  probably  would  lose  greatly  on 
all  sides,   if  she  were  exposed  to  another  year  of  war. 
The  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Odessa,  Nicolaief,  SimpherojK)!, 
and  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  must  have  enlightened 
him  on  the  state  of  his  armies  and  his  provinces.  He  had 
never  approved  of  the  violent  policy  of  his  father,  but  he 
had  been  bound  to  continue  the  defence  of  his  empire, 
especially    when  assailed   at  that  point  in  which  all 
Russians  took  pride.     For  these  reasons  he  was  eager 
for  peace. 

On  tho  other  side,  Prance  was  willing  to  make  peace. 
The  Emperor  had  gained  all  that  he  wanted  out  of  the 
war.  Ho  liaci  displayed  the  eagles  of  the  Empire  in  the 
face  of  Europe.  He  had  won  glory.  Sebastopol  had 
given  to  Prance  a  military  duke.  The  war  had  raised' 
France^  as  Frenchmen  phrased  it  at  the  time,  to  the^ 


foremost  rank  among  nations.  The  Emperor  had  figured 
in  war  as  an  ally  of  England.  He  had  visited  the  Queen 
at  Windsor,  and  had  taken  his  place  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
(George's  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  had  kissed 
Queen  Victoria  when  she  landed  in  France,  and  had 
escorted  her  to  the  tomb  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  tho 
Invalides.  Moreover,  and  this  was  not  the  least  gratify- 
ing fact,  England  had  played  a  secondary  part  in  tho 
Crimea,  and  she  had  suffered  a  blow  from  the  effects  on 
Persia  and  Hindostan  of  the  fall  of  Ears.  The  Emperor, 
it  is  true,  was  a  faithful  ally,  and  did  not  spare  his  army 
in  the  common  cause.  That  must  bo  put  down  to  his 
credit,  although  nobody  thinks  of  claiming  credit  for 
England,  because  she  also  was  a  faithful,  not  to  say  a 
subservient  ally.  But,  as  no  one  can  fail  to  see,  at  the  close 
of  1855,  the  Emperor,  for  the  then  present,  had  gained  all 
he  could  gain  by  the  English  alliance,  and  peace  would 
conduce  most  to  his  interest,  especially  a  peace  signed  at 
Paris.  He  did  not  like  to  see  the  development  of  tho 
material  power  of  England,  who  was  fast  outstripping 
him  at  sea.  He  did  not  wish  to  witness  the  destruction 
of  the  maritime  fortresses  of  Russia,  still  less  to  hear 
that  a  British  army  heul  expelled  Russia  from  Georgia. 
He  thought  that  he  could  make  friends  with  Russia. 
The  Czar  Alexander  was  ready  to  treat  him  as  an  equal, 
and  as  Russia  could  not  but  be  angry  with  Austria, 
and  as  the  weakening  of  Austria  was  and  is  one  of  tho 
designs  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  latter  hoped  to  secure 
Russian  aaq[uiescence  in  those  ulterior  projects  which 
filled  the  brain  of  one  who  held  and  holds  that  it  is  his 
mission  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  just  punishment  iii- 
fiktoi  cnL.France  in  1815.  The  settlement  of  the  inherent 
antBgonuoaoL  between  Russia  and  France  in  the  East  could 


l>e  adjommsd,  and  in  the  meantime  they  could  come  to 
aa^trndflsafcimding,  based  on  a  common  enmity  to  Austiia, 
'  whcdi  might/fiffiTva  the  pmposes  of  both.  Moreover,  tlio 
jxn^wsr  of  tha^empinm  France  had  said  that  the  empiio 
was  pflBDB,  and  there  was  something  attractive  to  tho 
.mind  of  the  Frenoh  Emperor  in  the  idea  of  appearing  as 
thepacifiotctorof  Europe,  and  of  bringing  all  the  Powers 
t»>aign  a  treaty  under  tho  shadow  of  his  throne. 

The  English  Government  and  the  English  people  were 
not  so  ready  or  willing  to  make  peace.  The  real  strength 
of  the  British  power  was  only  just  beginning  to  tell. 
Our  armaments,  by  land  and  sea,  were  only  just  acquir- 
ing bulk  and  organisation.  There  was  a  feeling  abroad, 
and  a  just  one,  that  the  ta^k  of  curbing  the  aggressive 
ambition  and  checking  the  greed  of  Russia,  which  the 
allies  had  undertaken,  was  only  half  completed.  There 
was*a  desire  to  see  Russia  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  and 
from-  Finland,  and  to  weaken,  if  not  overthrow  her  in 
Poland,  as  well  as  to  expel  her  from  the  Crimea,  and  root 
up  the  mighty  establishments  with  which  she  menaced 
Turkey.  In  this  feeling  there  was  some  reason.  Bat 
the  statesmen  charged  with  the  conduct  of  tho  war  could 
not  foi^t  that,  although  it  would  have  been  just  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  diminishing  the  vast  power  of  the 
Czar,  yet  that  the  primary  object  of  the  war  was 
the  safe-guarding  of  European  interests,  so  serioiisly 
menaced  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,   and  that. 
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providing  Bussia  could  be  brought  to  agree  to  terms 
securing  the  safeguards  required,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  The  Government,  therefore, 
were  induced  to  consider  terms  of  peaco,  and  the  people 
acquiesced  with  sullen  reluctance.  Neither  wanted  war 
for  the  sake  of  war,  or  glory  for  the  sake  of  glory;  nor 
did  either  want  victories  to  augment  or  secure  the  moral 
influence  of  their  country  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
reluctance  to  make  peace  was  due  sololy  to  a  gnawing 
aense  that  the  grasping  ambition  of  Bussia  had  been 
only  partially  restrained.  In  reality,  the  injury  done 
to  the  enemy  was  greater  than  the  English  people 
believed  it  to  be;  but  in  the  winter  of  1855  they  did 
not  know  how  deeply  the  blows  of  the  allies  had  struck. 


Austria  had  increased  her  army,  and  the  allies  held 
frequent  councils  of  war  in  Paris,  with  the  object  of 
settling  plans  of  campaigns  for  1856.  It  is  true  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  made  a  remarkable  speech 
as  early  as  the  15  th  of  November,  in  which  he  gave 
some  hints  that  peace  would  not  be  unacceptable.  Th'* 
occasion  was  the  closing  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855, 
an  imitation  of  the  London  Exposition  of  1851.  Such  a 
gathering  in  the  midst  of  war  the  Emperor  regarded  as 
a  great  example,  and  as  a  sign  that  the  war  was  held  to 
be  dangerous  only  to  those  who  had  been  its  cause,  and 
by  others  as  a  pledge  of  independence  and  security. 
**  Nevertheless,"  he  continued,  **  on  beholding  the  many 
marvels  spread  before  our  eyes,  the  first  impressiou  is  a 


COUNT  OKLOFF. 


It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  either  of  the 
belligerents  allowed  any  of  the  symptoms  of  their  de- 
sire for  peace  to  be  seen.  The  lateness  of  the  season 
accounted  for  the  languid  operations  of  the  allies  after 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  The  resolve  of  the  Czar  to  cling 
to  the  north  side  of  that  fortress  covered  his  weakness ; 
and  the  buccess  of  Mouravief  in  Armenia  allowed  him 
even  to  boast  that  his  gains  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
allies.  On  the  surface  there  was  every  sign  that  the 
war  would  go  on  in  the  spring  more  extensively  than 
ever ;  for  not  only  had  the  British  prepared  hundreds 
of  gun  and  mortar  boats  for  service  in  the  Baltic — not 
only  had  the  British  Government  raised  and  drilled  a 
German  legion  numbering  17,000  men,  and  a  Turkish 
contingent,  under  British  officers,  20,000  strong;  but 


desire  for  peace.     Peace  alone,  in  fact,  can  develop  to 
a  greater  degree  these  remarkable  products  of  human 
intelligence.    You  must,  therefore,  like  myself,  enter- 
tain a  wish  that  this  peace  may  be  speedy  and  durable. 
But  to  be  durable,  it  must  decisively  solve  the  question 
upon  which  war  has  arisen.    To  bring  it  about  speedily. 
Eiffope  must  pronounce  itself;  for,  without  the  pressim* 
of  general  opinion,  struggles  between  ^eat  powers  are 
liable  to  become  protracted ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if 
Europe  comes  to  a  determination  to  declare  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong,  a  great  step  will  have  been  made 
towards  arriving  at  a  solution."      For   military  suc- 
cessses  only  bring  about  temporary  results  :  it  is  public 
opinion  which  wins  the  decisive  victory.      *'  All  of  you, 
therefore  *' —  he   was   addressing    men    of    all   nations 
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except  EuBsia — "who  think  that  the  progress  of  the 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  of  one  nation  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  of  all  others — ^who  think  that  the 
more  mutual  relations  are  multiplied,  the  more  national 
prejudices  tend  to  disappear — tell  your  countrymen, 
when  you  return,  that  France  entertains  hatred  against 
no  nation ;  that  she  sympathises  with  all  who,  like  her- 
self, wish  for  the  triumph  of  justice  and  right.  Tell 
them  " — and  this  is  the  point  of  the  speech — "  that,  if 
they  wish  for  peace,  they  must  at  least  openly  express 
their  wishes  for  or  against  us ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  European  conflict,  indiflerence  is  a  bad  specula- 
tion, and  silence  is  a  mistake.*'  These  sentiments 
told  upon  Germany.     In  order  to  clinch  the  effect  of 


beginning.  It  was  the  French  Emperor  who  hinted 
that  it  was  time  for  some  neutral  to  step  in  and  suggest 
peace.  "  The  war,"  said  a  very  able  French  writer,  no6 
a  Buonapartist,  "  has  restored  to  France  her  independent 
action  in  Europe,  and,  with  independence,  the  ascendant. 
.  .  .  .  When  we  pray  for  peace,  it  is  not  to  finish  as 
speedily  as  possible  a  war  useless  and  gratuitous ;  it  is 
to  finish  befittingly  a  war  that  has  given  us  all  that  it 
can  give ;  for  peace  has  all  the  advantages  that  war  can 
have  at  this  present  day,  and  it  is  peace  alone  which  can 
consolidate  the  work  of  war.  * '  No  writer,  except  himself, 
could  have  better  expressed  the  views  of  the  Emperor. 
That  writer  was  M.  Saint-Marc  de  Girardin,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  brilliant  and  erratic  Emile 


/ 


COUNT  WALEWSKI. 


thoso  remarks,  which  wero  at  once  an  overture  and 
a  throat.  Count  Walewski  was  directed  to  inform  all 
the  courts  by  circular  that  the  Emperor  meant  what  he 
said ;  that  he  desired  peace,  and  that  the  neutral  powers 
could  help  powerfully  in  bringing  it  about  by  openly 
expressing  their  opinions  in  the  actual  crisis.  There 
-was,  therefore,  a  crisis ;  and  the  crisis  involved  peace  or 
u  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  allies  had  resolved  not  to  make  any  overtures 
themselves — that  is,  any  direct  overtures.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  public  language  of  Lord  Palmerston,  at 
this  time,  at  all  like  that  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
language  of  the  French  Emperor.  The  British  Premier 
spoke  of  obtaining  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  so  did 
csvcry  i)ublic  speaker  not  opposed  to  the  war  from  the 


de  Girardin.     Under  these  circumstances  Austria,  who 
understood  the  situation,  stepped  in  to  propose  peace. 

We  have  already  described  the  position  of  Austria. 
The  war  was  a  burden  to  her,  and  it  promised  no  advan- 
tages whatever.  It  was  a  danger,  because  it  was  a  burden 
weighing  her  down  further  and  further  in  debt.  She 
had  always  been  anxious  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  and  sho 
was  not  less  so  now ;  wherefore  she  set  her  diplomatists 
to  work,  and  sounded  both  sides,  but  more  especially 
sought  to  extract  from  the  allies  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  agree  to  a  peace.  As  the  French  Emperor  was  so 
well-disposed  to  come  to  terms,  this  was  not  difficult ; 
but  he  still  had  to  shape  his  course  so  as  not  to  endanger 
the  English  alliance,  from  which  he  had  not  yet  distilled 
all  the  advantages  it  contained  for  him.     The  Emperor, 
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however,  liad  only  to  allow  his  inclination  to  be  felt, 
and  then  to  drift,  or  appear  to  drift,  along  the  current  of 
Bngliah  views.  Ostensibly  the  Western  Powers  were 
not  engaged  in  any  negotiations  for  peace ;  but  in  reality 
ihey  did  entertain  the  proposals  of  Austria,  and  gave  a 
general  assent  to  the  terms  which  that  Power  undertook 
to  send  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  this  for  the  sound 
reason  that  it  would  have  been  useless  for  Austria  to 
press  upon  Russia  the  acceptance  of  terms  to  which  the 
Western  Powers  would  not  agree. 

The  Austrian  Government  selected  Count  Valentine 
Esterhazy  to  carry  on  this  delicate  negotiation  with  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  took  his  instructions 
direct  from  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  they  were 
formally  embodied  in  a  despatch  written*  by  Count  Buol 
on  the  16th  of  December.  "  Convinced,"  he  writes, 
**  by  the  so  often  reiterated  declarations  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  his  readiness  to  lend  his  hand  to  any  peace 
that  would  not  infringe  upon  his  dignity  or  upon  the 
honour  of  his  country,  his  Imperial  Majesty  [of  Austria] 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  employ  his  best  afibrts  to 
assure  himself  of  the  degree  of  reciprocity  tibat  those 
dispositions  might  meet  with  at  the  courts  of  Prance 
and  Great  Britain.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  deigned  to 
charge  me  to  sound  the  CabiQets  of  Paris  and  London 
on  the  subject.  Although  we  found  them  embued  with 
the  firm  resolution  not  to  lend  themselves  to  the  initia- 
tive of  any  overtures  for  peace,  nevertheless,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  we  found  such  dispositions  in  those 
cabinets  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  they  would  notrefuse 
to  examine  and  accept  conditions  of  a  nature  to  a&r  all 
the  guarantees  of  a  permanent  peace,  and  to  some  to  a 
clear  solution  of  the  question  which  gave  sifie  to  the 
war.  Nay,  more,"  so  the  cautious  diplomotiBtpiaseeded, 
*'  we  think  ourselves  authorised  to>€D^OBBr&ei  hc^  that 
these  Powers,  while  maintaining  ia  -ft^n  fboooa  tiie  right 
of  presenting  such  conditions  of  poftoe  as  they  might 
deem  suitable,  would  not  the  less  be  dispmBd  now  not 
to  deviate  from  the  principle  estabtished  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle — ^not  to  see^  any  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  to  limit  their  pretennons  to  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  re-assure  Europe  against  the 
return  of  so  deplorable  a  complication."  In  this 
guarded  style  wrote  the  Aiistrian  Mmister  for  Foreiga 
Affairs.  To  his  despatch  he  annexed  the  **  four  points  " 
or  indispensable  preliminaries,  set  forth  at  some  length, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  misunderstanding ;  but 
substantially  they  were  these:— 1.  That  the  Eussian 
protectorate  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  should  be 
completdy  abolished,  and  that  these  principcdities  should 
reoeive  such  an  organisation  as  might  be  suited  to  their 
wants  and  interests,  to  be  recognised  by  the  Powers,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Sultan  as  suzerain.  Kiat,  in  exchange 
for  the  strong  places  and  territories  occupied  by  the 
allied  powers,  Russia  should  consent  to  the  **  rectifica- 
tion "  of  her  frontier  with  Turkey  in  Europe.  2.  That 
the  freedom  of  the  Danube  and  its  mouths  should  be 
secured  efficaciously.  3.  That  the  Black  Sea  should  be 
open  to  merchant  ships,  and  dosed  to  war  ships — except 
a  linuted  number  for  coast  semce— and  oon8ec[aently 


that  no  naval  or  military  arsenals  should  be  created  or 
maintained  there.  4.  The  immunities  of  the  Christiaii 
subjects  of  the  Porte  to  be  secured,  without  infrmgmg 
the  independence  of  the  Sultan.  To  these  was  added  a 
fifth  of  great  moment,  as  it  was,  in  a  measure,  the  touch- 
stone of  Eussian  sincerity.  It  was  this :— "  The  belli- 
gerent pewers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  whica 
appertains  to  them  of  producing  in  a  European  interest 
special  conditions  over  and  above  the  four  guarantees." 
These  were  tolerably  stringent  conditions;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  fifth,  so  indefinite  in  its  nature, 
would  test  the  sincerity  of  Eusaa  to  the  uttermost. 

Count  Esterhazy  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
24th  of  December.    During  his  journey  a  very  singular 
incident  had  occurred.   The  Cabinet  of  Bussia  had  either 
guessed,  or  had  been  duly  informed  of,  the  nature  of  the 
trial  to  which  they  would  be  subjected.    The  probability 
is,  that  the  Austrian  court  gave  the  requisite  infonna- 
tion  unofficially  to  Count  Nesselrode.     That  astute  poli- 
tician was  not  long  in  making  use  of  the  opportunity. 
On  the  22nd  of  December,  while  Count  Esterhazy  was 
journeying  tiiroaigh  Eussian  Poland,  Count  Nesselrode 
dispatched  a  circular,    embodying  terms  of  peace  to 
which  his  Qovsnament  would  agree.    This  was  an  adroit 
manoBfuvre,  as  it  gave  to  Eussia  the  appearance  of  dic- 
tating terms  of  peace.    In  this  document  it  was  laid 
down  that  Eiissia  had  always  desired  peace ;  that  it  was 
not  her  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  allies,  that  peace  had 
not  been  made  in  1855  ;  and  that  the  wish  for  a  prompt 
and  durable  peace  openly  expressed  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  the  dearest  wish  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander.  Eusaia  had,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  accepted  the 
four  points  8B'a  basis,  and  still  accepted  them :  but  ^ey 
were  susceptaWo  of  different  interpretations.    As  long 
as  his  enemies«$pnred  resolved  to  substitute  the  right 
of  might  for  ttia'spirit  of  justice,  the  Czar  felt  bound  to 
remain  silent;  but  as  eocai  as  His  Majesty  learned  that 
his  enemies  wot©  disposed  to  resume  the  negotiations 
for  pecice,  he  did  not  hamtate  to  meet  them ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  put  ihB  most  liberal  interpretation  on  the 
third  point,  relating  to  the  so-called  neutralisation  of 
the  Black  Sea.    The  liberal  interpretation  put  by  Eofisia 
on  this  point  was,  that  no  war-ships  should  enter  tho 
Black  Sea  except  those  which,  by  a  separate  agreemen* 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  those  powers  should  think 
proper  to  retain.    By  this  step  it  was  made  to  appear  for 
a  moment  that  it  was  not  Eussia,  but  the  aUied  powers, 
who  were  seeking  peace.    In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  this 
was  true.  *The  Emperor  Napoleon  deedred  peace,  and 
took  care  that  all  the  world  should  know  it ;  but  the 
dexterous  move  of  Count  Nesselrode  did  ^ot  prove  io  be 
of  much  avail,  and  events  speedily  showed  that  Eussia 
was  under  a  strong  pressure. 

The  Austrian  envoy  was,  indeed,  the  bearer  of  some- 
thing more  than  conditions.  He  carried  in  his  pocket 
instructions  which  amounted  to  a  menace  Eu«ia  could 
not  afford  to  despise.  If  he  did  not  obtain  an  aooeptaa«» 
of  his  conditions  within  a  limited  time,  he  was  to  <jnJ^ 
St.  Petersburg,  taking  with  him  the  whole  of  ^ 
Austrian  Legation,    On  the  27th  he  «aw  Count  Neflsel- 
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rode,  read  to  him.  the  despatch  of  Count  Buol,  and 
handed  in  the  pajwr  of  conditions.  The  Eussian  minis- 
ter had  been  a  principal  performer  in  many  critical 
scenes,  and  it  was  not  Hkely  that  he  wonid  show  any 
cmotiom,  if  he  felt  any,  and  probably  he  felt  none.  He 
was  cool  and  courteous,  and  undertook  to  obtain  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor.  There  were  at  this  time  two 
other  arrivals  in  St.  Petersburg.  Baron  Seebach  rushed 
in  from  the  courts  of  the  minor  German  powers,  and  M. 
Je  Ponton,  a  woU-known  and  trusted  servamt  of  the 
CzQX,  arrived  from  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Paskie- 
witch  at  Warsaw.  There  was  in  St.  Petersburg  deep 
and  serious  debate.  The  Eussian  Cabinet  fought  hard 
against  the  conditions.  They  wished  to  modify  this 
Austrian  ultimatum — for  such  was  its  real  character — 
and  thus  sustain  that  claim  to  independent  action  put 
forward  by  Count  Nesselrode  on  the  22nd  of  December. 
They  wished  to  make  the  allies  accept  Kars  and  the 
surrounding  country  for  Sebastopol,  Kertch,  Kinbum, 
Eupatoria,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and 
parts  of  Ulngrelia  and  Immeritia.  They  wished  to 
avoid  the  unforeseen  demands  that  might  lurk  in  the 
fifth  point.  They  desired  to  hold  fast  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  keep  the  Isle  of  Serpents.  But  the 
Cfzar  was  made  aware  that  he  could  look  for  no  aid  from 
any  Gterman  power.  Prance  and  England  had  just 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Sweden  under  certain  conditions  very  adverse  to  Eussia; 
and  the  Czar,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  knew  it.  Sar- 
dinia was  certain  to  act  with  the  Western  Powers  as  long 
as  the  war  lasted.  England  was  just  acquiring  that 
strength  which  would  enable  her  blows  to  tell  in  another 
csunpaign.  This  the  Czar  knew  also,  and,  moreover,  he 
knew  that  Prance  would  do  everything  to  make  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  as  little  distasteful  as  possible.  To 
crown  all,  the  Austrian  Government  demanded  an  un- 
conditional acceptance  of  the  five  points,  the  alternative 
boing  an  instant  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  Count 
Esterhazy  was  forbidden  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the 
ultimatum.  He  had  simply  to  demand  an  answer,  yes 
or  no.  Eussia  first  sent  an  answer  to  Vienna ;  but  as  it 
was  not  a  categorical  reply,  but  a  series  of  counter- 
propositions,  Count  Buol  told  the  Eussian  Minister  at 
Vienna  that,  unless  the  ultimatum  were  accepted  on  or 
before  the  18th  of  January,  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
Embassy  would  quit  St.  Petersburg  without  a  moment's 
delay. 

This  was  a  grea^  deal  to  bear.  The  Eussian  Govern- 
ment delayed  their  answer  until  nearly  the  last  moment. 
The  time  for  decision  allowed  to  them  by  Austria  had 
XLot  quite  expired  before  the  Czar  made  up  his  mind. 
The  public  anxiety  in  every  capital  of  Europe  was 
extreme ;  but  while  on  the  Continent  the  anxiety  was 
for  an  affirmative,  in  England  there  was  a  sort  of  dread 
lest  it  should  be  an  affirmative  answer  which  proceeded 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  Czar.  Three  weeks  had  passed 
away  in  these  negotiations  on  the  Neva.  On  the  16th 
of  January,  1856,  Count  Nesselrode  informed  the 
Austrian  envoy  that  the  Czar  had  given  way.  Eussia 
had  complied  with  the  demand  of  Austria,  and  had  given 


her  imconditional  assent  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum. 
This  was  Count  Buol's  greatest  triumph.  The  next  day 
the  fact  was  known  in  every  capital  in  Europe. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  record 
that  he  showed  moral  courage  of  the  highest  order  in 
acceptiag  this  ultimatiim.  There  was  a  war  party  in 
Eussia.  **My  nobles,"  the  Czar  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Baron  Seebach,  *'  are  not  prepared  to  bow  their 
heads.  I  do  not  deceive  myself  on  the  gravity  of  the 
events  in  the  Crimea,  nor  upon  the  possible  results  of 
an  attack  in  the  Baltic  [and  perhaps,  who  knows,  in 
Poland  ?],  but  believe  me,  whatever  may  be  likely  to 
arrive,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  me  at  this  moment 
to  make  peace  than  to  continue  the  war.  I  encounter, 
in  deciding  for  war,  ten  times  less  resistance  among  my 
nobles  and  my  people."  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Czar 
learned  from.  Baron  Seebach  and  from  the  court  of 
Berlin,  that  Eussia  would  run  the  greatest  risk  if  she 
did  continue  the  war.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  sought 
at  Vienna  to  ascertain  the  actual  policy  and  intentions 
of  Austria,  and  he  learned  enough  there  to  make  him 
understand  that  Prussian  interests  would  be  so  &Lr  im- 
perilled that  the  King  would  be  obliged  to  place  his 
policy  more  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Western 
Powers.  The  influence  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the 
cabinet  of  the  Czar,  coupled  with  the  stringent  demands 
of  Austria,  at  length  overcame,  not  only  his  fisdnt  resist- 
ance to  those  demands,  but  also  convinced  the  war  party 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  must  lay  down 
their  arms.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment declared  to  Europe  and  the  Eussian  people  that 
they  had  yielded  only  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
friendly  powers,  out  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  Europe, 
and  not  from  any  just  apprehensions  of  a  continuance 
of  hostilities.  But  this  deceived  no  one  except  the 
Eussian  people.  The  statesmen  of  all  parties  knew 
better,  and  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  an  act  of  prudence 
which  the  Eussian  Government  wished  to  represent  as  an 
act  of  disinterestedness.  In  fact,  the  wisest  statesmen 
of  Eussia  longed  for  peace,  and  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  Austria. 

Just  four-and-twenty  hours  before  Eussia  had  sullenly 
yielded,  14,000  Prench  soldiers — Imperial  Guards  and 
Linesmen — ^who  had  returned  from  the  Crimea,  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  their  officers,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  a  silver  medal 
bearing  the  inscription,  Victoria  Regina  d  VArmSe 
Fran^aise.  But  this  was  an  episode  marking  the  apogee 
of  an  alliance  which,  no  doubt  in  good  faith,  the  Duke 
in  his  address  to  the  troops  prayed  might  continue  for 
ever.  In  spite  of  the  prospects  of  peace,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  presided  over  almost  daily  sittings  of  a 
Council  of  War,  at  which  English  officers  were  present. 
But  the  news  which  arrived  two  days  after  the  distribu- 
tion of  medals  must  have  made  the  council  feel  that  its 
cogitations  had  been  in  vain ;  in  fact,  after  the  21st  this 
council  sat  no  more.  Two  days  afterwards  Lord  Cowley, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  held  an  Investiture  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  bestowed  orders  on  a  number  of 
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French  ofiiccrs.  Iq  tho  evening  Ihei-e  was  .a  brilliant 
dinner  at  the  Embassy,  and  the  Moniteur  was  instructed 
to  announce  that  the  whole  ceremonial  formed  "another 
link  between  the  two  armies  and  the  two  peoples,  upon 
whose  alliance  rests  the  destinies  of  the  civilised  world." 
Such  was  the  fond  belief  of  1856. 

There  was  another  triumph  in  store  for  tho  Emperor 
Napoleon.  When  Russia  had  accepted  the  Austrian 
proposals,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  where  the 
Conference  or  Congress  of  the  treaty-making  powers 
should  be  held.  This  occasioned  some  little  difficulty. 
There  was  a  talk  of  Brussels  and  Dresden ;  and  it  was 
said  that  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  were  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  little  doubt  now  that  it  was  intended 
the  Congress  should  be  hold  in  Paris.  The  Governments 
took  to  paying  each  other  compliments.  Fi*ance  sug- 
gested London,  and  England  suggested  Paris.  Russia, 
for  good  reasons  of  her  own,  settled  the  amicable  dispute 
by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  England.  Therefore,  it 
was  in  Paris,  where  famous  peaces  had  been  made,  that 
this  peace  was  to  be  made.  Then  came  another  question. 
Who  should  sit  at  this  European  council  ?  Prussia  put 
in  a  claim  based  on  her  share  in  determining  the  Czar  to 
yield.  But — independently  of  the  fact  that  Pi-ussia  had 
all  along  acted  like  an  ally  of  Russia,  and  had  only 
taken  engagements  hostile  to  Russia  on  behalf  of  German 
interests ;  and,  therefore,  would  enter  the  Congress  as  a 
f  iiend  of  Russia — Prussia  had  really  no  right  at  all  to  sit 
with  the  belligerent  powers,  because  she  had  separated 
from  them  in  the  summor  of  1855.  Therefore  Prussia 
was  not  invited  to  the  Paris  Congress.  The  other  power 
whose  right  was  for  a  moment  questioned,  but  only  for 
a  moment,  was  Sardinia.  But  Sardinia  was  a  belligerent. 
One  of  the  inducements  which  led  her  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  was  tho  opportunity  of  showing  herself 
as  a  European  power.  For  that  she  had  incurred  the 
expense  and  the  risk.  Much  oppressed  by  Austria, 
ambitious  of  liberating  Italy  from  foreign  rule,  ambitious 
of  winning  rank  and  consideration,  and  earning  by  her 
services  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Italy,  Sardinia, 
under  tho  far-sighted  guidance  of  Count  Cavour,  had 
joined  her  small  but  perfect  contingent  to  the  armies  of 
the  allies.  Therefore  she  was  admitted,  with  the  reluctant 
assent  of  Austria.  The  powers  to  be  represented  at  the 
Congress,  therefore,  wore  England,  France,  Austria, 
Sardinia,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  Each  power  sent  a  special 
plenipotentiary,  and  each  plenipotentiary  was  to  be 
assisted  by  the  resident  ambassador.  The  English  pleni- 
potontiary  was  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  assisted  by  Earl 
Cowley ;  France  was  represented  by  Count  Walewski 
and  Baron  de  Bourqueney;  Austria  sent  the  cautious 
and  much-pondering  Count  Buol  Schauenstein  and  the 
clover  Baron  Hiibner ;  Sardinia  confided  her  interests  to 
her  greatest  statesman.  Count  Oavour,  whose  second  was 
the  Marquis  of  Villamarina ;  Turkey  was  present  in 
the  person  of  Aali  Pasha,  one  of  her  ablest  men,  and 
Mehemed  Djemil  Bey ;  the  Czar  sent  his  father's  friend, 
Count  Orloflf,  and  Baron  Brunnow,  cool,  astute,  and 
experienced.  Some  time  elapsed  before  these  men — 
some  of  them  travelling  from  the  extremities  of  Europe — 


could  roach  Paris ;  and  before  they  could  meet  there  "waa 
an  important  step  to  take.  It  is  usual  to  frame  a  pre- 
liminary treaty.  In  this  case,  to  save  time  and  avoid 
the  chances  of  discord,  it  was  agreed,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  ministers  of  France,  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  at  Vienna,  on  the  1st  of  February,  that  they 
should  sign  a  protocol,  recording  the  acceptance  of  the 
Austrian  proposals  by  Russia,  as  a  basis  of  peace,  and 
that  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  treaty.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  the  Congress  should  open  at 
Paris  on  the  26th  of  February. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  person  on  the  31st  of  January.     The  public  were  not 
certain  that  the  signs  of  peace  could  be  depended  on. 
They  were  doubtful  of  the  sincerity  of  Russia ;   they 
were   eager  to   hear   the   explanations    of   Ministers. 
The  Queen's  speech  was  anxiously  awaited — the  more 
anxiously  because  the  contents  were  not  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  newspapers  of  the  morning.    There  was 
nothing  in  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  which  differed  from 
other  openings  of  Parliament,  except  that  an  unusual 
number  of  ladies  thronged  the  House  of  Peers.     Yet 
men  listened  more  intently  even  than  usual  to  the  dear 
voice  of  Her  Majesty  as  she  read  the  speech ;  but,  as 
usual,  it  told  them  no  more  than  they  knew.    While 
determined  to   prosecute   the  war  with    vigour.    Her 
Majesty  said  she  deemed  it  her  duty  not  to  decline  any 
reasonable  overtui*e  promising  i)eace.     "Accordingly,'* 
she  continued,  **when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  lately 
offered  to  myself  and  to  my  august  ally,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  to  employ  his  good  offices  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  with  a  view  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  the 
contending  powers,  I  consented,  in  concert  with  my 
allies,  to  accept  the  offer  thus  made ;  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  certain  conditions  have 
been  agreed  upon,  which  I  hope  may  prove  the  founda- 
tion of  a  general  treaty  of  peace.     Negotiations  for  such 
a  treaty,"  Her  Majesty  added,  **  will  shortly  be  opened 
at  Paris."    And  she  continued — **In  conducting  these 
negotiations,  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken ;  and  I  shall 
deem  it  right  in  no  degree  to  relax  my  naval  and  military 
preparations  until  a  satisfactory  peace  shall  have  been 
concluded."    There  was  here  nothing  the  country  had 
not  a  right  to  expect,  but  there  was  a  phrase  which  dioold 
never  have  found  its  way  into  the  speech  of  a  Queen  of 
England.    When  Her  Majesty  was  made  to  say  that  she 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Austrian  Empeiror  to  em- 
ploy his  good  offices  with  the  Czar,   she  was  made  to 
confess  herself  a  suppliant  for  peace.      That  was  not  tho 
meaning  of  her  Iklinisters.     The  country  was  ready  to 
accept  a  sound  peace,  because  it  was  rigbt  to  do  so ;  but 
certainly  neither  the  country  nor  tho  Parliament  were 
ready  to  go  before  the  throne  of  the  Cssar,  in  the  firame  of 
mind  implied  by  this  unhappy  choice  of  terms. 

"When  the  address  came  under  debate,  Liord  (Josford, 
the  mover,  expressed  the  feeling  of  tho  country  when  he 
said  he  found  himself  reluctantly  an  advocate  of  peace. 
That  sentiment  prevailed  in  both  Houses.     There  were 
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some  who,  like  Mr.  Boebiidc,  ga7e  utterance  to  a  posi- 
tire  condemnation  of  peace.  But  Mr.  Boebnck  was  only 
coatinning  liis  career  as  accuser-generaL  The  feeling  of 
both  Houses,  and  aU  parties,  may  be  summed  up  in  few 
words.  EngHn^  was  ready  to  make  &  peace  on  solid  and 
honourable  terms;  but  if  these  could  not  be  obtained,  aU 
parties  declared  their  willingness  to  support  the  Groyern- 
loant  to  the  uttermost  in  carrying  on  the  war.  No 
jlinistry  oyer  entered  upon  negotiations  with  a  more 
unanimous  nation  at  its  back,  for  the  Opposition  even 
announced  the  intention  of  suspending  hostilities  during 
the  negotiations,  so  far  as  those  hostilities  might  affect 
the  woris:  in  hand.  But  that  engagement  did  not  extend 
to  the  transactions  of.  tiie  past,  and,  on  the  very  first  night 
of  the  session,  it  was  phun  that  the  Opposition  intended 
to  found  a  party  attack  upon  the  loss  of  Xars. 

It  is  proper  to  place  on  record  the  reasons  wherewith 
llinisters  defended  ^le  course  they  had  adopted.      Lord 
Clarendon  pointed  out  that  when  the  Austrian  Goyem- 
ment  offered  its  good  offices  to  bring  about  a  peace,  the 
British  Goyemment.  could  not  refuse  them.     *  *  Ho weyer 
confident,"  he  said,  speaking  for  his  colleagues,  **  they 
zoight  hayebeen  tiiat  another  campaign  would  haye  in- 
creased the  military  &me  of  England,  and  might  haye 
led  to  a  treaty  of  a>  diffiorent  and  more  oomprehensiye 
character,  yet  suck  antioipations  would  haye  been  wholly 
unjustifiable,  if  they  had  induced  us  to  prolong  the  war 
it^ienapro&qpeotappeared  of  obtaining  l^objectsf or  which 
the  war  was  undertaken."    On  the  Continent,  where  we 
aro  not  beloyed,  the  common  belief  was  that  our  Gbyem- 
ment  was  insinoere.     This  Lord  Clarendon  denied  in 
explicit  terms,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  belieye  he  did 
not  -express  the  sentiment  of  the  nation.    Lord  Palmer- 
ston  wnas  far  more  emphatic  than  his  foreign  secretary  in 
repudiating  the  notion,  that  England  desired  to  go  on 
with  tiie  war  for  the  sake  of  glory.     '*  No  doubt,"  he 
said,  *'  the  resouroeftof  the  country  are  unimpaired.  No 
doubt  the  nayal  and  military  preparations  which  haye 
been  making  during  tiie  past  twelye  months,  which  are 
now  going  om,  and  which  will  be  comx>leted  in  the  spring, 
will  plaoo  this  country  in  a  position,  as  regards  the  con- 
tinaanoe  of  hostilities,  in  which  it  has  not  stood  since  the 
conunenoenient  of  the  war.    We  should,  therefore,  be 
Justified  in    expecting  that  another  campaign — shoidd 
another  campaigiL  be  forced  upon  us — ^would  result  in 
successes  which  might,  perhaps,  entitle  us  to  require — 
pofT^nptT  enable  ua  to  obtain— eyen.  better  conditiona  than 
those  whidh  haye  been  offsred  to  us,  and  haye  been 
'  accepted  by  ns.    But  if  the  conditions  which  we  now 
hope  to  obtain,  are  such  as  will  properly  satisfy  the  objects 
for  which  w^  are  contending — ^if  they  are  conditions 
which  we  think  it  is  our  duty  to  accept,  and  with  which 
we  believe  the   country  will  be   satisfied — then,    un- 
doubtedly, "we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty,  and  should 
not  justify  the  confidence  which  the  country  has  reposed 
in  ns,  i£  w^  rejected  terms  of  that  description,  merely  for 
the  chance  of  greater  successes  in  another  campaign. 
Theee  w^ere  the  fbelings  which  actuated  Her  Majesty's 
OoTemment-    We  felt,  like  many  others  in  this  country, 
that  the  f  atare  chances  of  the  war  were  in  our  fiiyour  5 


we  felt,  like  many  others  in  this  country,  that  the  a;yaal- 
able  resources  of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  are  contend- 
ing were  daily  diminishing,  while  our  resources,  our 
preparations,  and  our  moans  of  carrying  on  the  war  were 
continually  increasing.  But  we  felt  that  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  rejecting  oyertures  which  promised  tixe 
possibility  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  merely  for 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  eyen  greater  successes  in 
another  year  of  war.  Sir,  I  think  the  country  will  ap- 
proye  the  course  which  we  haye  pursued."  The  country — 
that  is,  the  judgment  of  the  country — approyed;  but,  as 
Lord  Gosford  said,  with  reluctance,  much  doubting 
whether  the  work  undertaken  had  been  finished.  The 
reluctance  sprang  from  that  fueling,  and  by  no  means 
from  a  thirst  for  nayal  and  military  glory.  The  nation 
accepted  the  proposal  to  make  peace,  trusting,  but  not 
too  blindly,  that  it  would  be  safe  and  honourable ;  and 
whether  it  would  be  so  remained  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime  Eussia,  who  had  yielded,  but  yielded 
with  miagiyings,  was  yery  anxious  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  she  would  not  stand  any  yery  stringent 
deyelopment  of  that  fifth  point,  those  special  conditions 
which  the  allies  had  reseryed  their  right  to  demand.  She 
would  not  pay  any  indemnity  to  Turkey;  she  hoped  that 
no  one  would  think  of  prodiibiting  the.  re-fortification  of 
the  Aland  Islands ;  she  eyen  suffered  her  organs  to  talk 
of  keeping  Kars  and  part  of  Turkish  Armenia.  But  this 
was  all  brayado ;  the  loud-talking  being  intended  to 
coyer  the  fact  that  Eussia  had  been  worsted,  and  to 
make  it  appear  that  she  would  enter  Congress  as  a  power 
proposing  conditions.  Prussia  was  yery  busy;  yery 
anxious  to  be  inyited  to  the  Congress;  yery  eager  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  her  influence  which  finally 
induced  a  beneyolent  Czar  to  grant  peace  to  Europe. 
Ajistria  did  not  fail  to  submit  her  peace  propositions  to  the 
Gterman  Diet,  and  to  obtain  the  assent  of  that  singularly- 
constituted  and  abortiye  political  corporation.  Prussia 
again  made  a  bid  for  a  seat  in  the  Congress,  by  support- 
ing the  proposals  of  Austria  befinre  the  Diet;  and 
Austria,  to  please  the  minor  Grerman  Powers,  dwelt  on 
the  efiBact  of  the  expression  of  their  opinions  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Count  Eechberg,  who  then  represented 
Austria  at  the  Diet,  expressed  his  firm  oonyiction  that 
the  right  of  proposing  new  conditiona  res^yed  in  tho 
fifth  point  would  not  be  exercised  in  a  sense  likely  to 
frustrate  the  hopes  of  peace.  Neither  Prussia  nor  tho 
Diet  was  inyited  to  the  Congress ;  but  this  mysterious 
discussion  of  the  fifth  point  raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  public,  who  were  not  told  that  the  Powers  had  already 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  difficulties,  and  that 
peace  should  be  made. 

February  had  nearly  passed  away  before  the  pleni- 
potentiaries began  to  assemble.  Lord  Cowley  had  como 
oyer  to  London  from  Paris;  and  on  the  16th  he  returned 
thither  with  Lord  Clarendon.  The  next  day  they  had  an 
audience  of  the  Emperor.  About  the  same  time  Count 
Buol  and  Count  Cayour  reached  the  French  capital,  and 
paid  their  respects  to  the  lord  of  France.  Baron  Brunnow 
also  arrived,  but  Count  Orloff  and  Aali  Pasha  did  not 
enter  Paris  until  the  2l8t.  It  was  the  mi%yoidable  dolay 
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of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  trusted  Orloff  that  set  back 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress.  Besides  these  accredited 
envoys,  a  number  of  Russian  ladies  of  quality  suddenly 
ilocked  to  Paris.  The  new  game  of  the  Russian  Court 
was  to  make  friends  of  France ;  and  it  was  not  unwisely 
thought  that  clever  and  charming  Greek  and  Russian 
ladies  might  do  not  a  little  to  forward  the  views  of  the 
Czar.  The  leaning  of  France  towards  Russia  was  mani- 
fest, in  a  few  months  to  become  a  positive  twist  to  that 
side.  So  Nesselrode  sent  his  daughter,  wife  of  Baron 
Seebach ;  his  niece,  wife  of  General  Kalergi ;  and  the 
Princess  Lieven,  and  other  ladies  of  Russian  quality,  to 
do  battle  in  behalf  of  his  and  their  imperial  master. 

The  Congress  met  on  the  25th  of  February,  one  day 
earlier  than  the  time  fixed  upon  provisionally  at  Vienna. 
A  large  room,  in  the  French  foreign  office,  called  the 
Salon  des  Ambassadeurs,  or  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors, 
having  throe  large  windows  looking  on  to  the  Seine,  was 
set  apart  for  the  sittings.  On  the  walls,  opposite  the 
windows,  were  two  large  full-length  portraits :  one  was  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  his  astute  Majesty  Napoleon 
ILL,  and  the  other  of  his  beautiful  Empress,  now  about 
to  present  him  with  a  Uope  of  the  House  of  Buonaparte. 
The  curtains,  the  walls,  and  the  furniture  were  resplen- 
dent with  crimson  satin;  a  fine  Aubusson  carpet  covered 
the  floor,  and  the  ceiling  was  richly  painted.  In  the 
centre  of  this  room  was  a  circular  table,  covered  with 
green  cloth,  and  round  it  were  twelve  arm-chairs.  Be- 
tween the  windows  was  a  table  for  the  secretaries,  and 
another  table  for  the  use  of  plenipotentiaries  desirous  of 
writing  notes  in  the  intervals  of  business.  That  circular 
table  was  an  excellent  device  for  quenching  disputes 
on  the  score  of  precedence.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a  sort  of  diplomatic  con- 
fei-ence  hold  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Lower  Hungary, 
to  compose  one  of  the  many  troublesome  differences 
cropping  up  between  Imperial  Austria  and  Hungary. 
The  Dutch  and  English  were  the  prime  movers  in  it, 
and  among  the  envoys  was  a  grave  old  Pasha.  But 
the  conference  could  not  meet,  because  the  would-be 
conferrers  could  not  solvo  the  question  of  precedence. 
Looking  gravely  on  this  frivolous  quarrel,  and  smiling 
with  grim  humour,  as  we  may  imagine,  the  Turk  volun- 
teered to  settle  the  question  for  the  bickering  envoys,  if 
they  would  allow  him.  &is  colleagues  agreed  to  the 
proposal ;  whereupon  the  Turk  caused  a  round  house  to 
be  built,  and  had  it  pierced  with  as  many  doors  as  there 
were  plenipotentiaries.  In  the  centre  he  placed  a  round 
table  and  chairs  for  the  proper  number  opposite  the 
doors.  Then  assembling  his  colleagues,  and  throwing 
open  the  doors,  he  gave  a  signal ;  at  sound  or  sight  of 
which,  all  marched  gravely  in,  none  first,  none  last ; 
and  so  the  question  of  precedence  was  settled  in  this 
ingenious  fashion  by  the  mother  wit  of  a  grey-bearded 
infidel.  At  this  Congress  of  Paris  the  round  table— happy 
invention ! — came  again  into  play,  but  the  Ministers  sat 
round  it  in  the  order  of  their  presentation  to  the  Emperor ; 
that  is,  France,  England,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Russia, 
Turkey. 

The  plenipotentiaries  were  to  meet  between  one  and 


two.     Count  Walewski  and  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  of 
course,  were  already  there  to  receive  them.     "  At  pre- 
cisely three  minutes  past  one,"  writes  an  eye-witness, 
determined  to  see  how  great  diplomatists  made  their 
entrance  on  this  famous  stage ;  **  at  three  minutes  past 
one,  on  Hke  2dth  of  February,  1856,  a  modest-looking 
brougham,  scarcely  remarked  till  it  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Ministry,  drove  into  the  front  gate,  and 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase.     The  carriage 
containe4  the  Sardinian  plenipotentiaries,  Count  Cavour 
and  the  Marquis  Villamarina;  a  single  chasseur  was 
their  only  attendant.      They,  like  all  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries who   followed,  were  dressed  in  plain  morning 
costume.    As  they  ascended  the  staircase,  a  squadron  of 
M.  Walewski*s  footmen,  who  were  on  the  look-out,  threw 
wide  open  the  glass  doora,  and  the  Piedmontese  repre- 
sentatives entered  the  hotel  first.     A  few  minutes  after- 
wards came  Turkey.     Aali  Pasha,   the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  Mahomet  Bey,  were  dressed  just  like  Europeans, 
except  that  they  wore,  of  course,    the  inevitable  red 
fez.    The  Grand  Vizier  wore  a  talma  that  might  have 
been  bought  in  Regent  Street.    England  and  Austria 
followed  very  shortly  afterwards  in  remarkably  unpre- 
tending carriages.    There  was  then  a  pause  of  several 
minutes.    People  began  to  ask  whether  Russia  would 
not  find  some  excuse  not  to  come.  But  at  a  quarter  past 
one,  a  handsome  carriage,  with  two  chasseurs  behind  it, 
drove  up  at  a  rapid  pace,  containing  the  Russian  pleni- 
potentiaries.     Count    Orloff    stepped    out    first;  and 
although  he  is  seventy  years  of  age,  ran  up  the  steps 
like  a  boy.     I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  well ; 
for  when  he  arrived  on  the  top  landing,  he  took  off  his 
hat,  as  if  to  return  the  salute  of  the  servants  in  waiting, 
and  then  turned  round  to  see  what  had  become  of  hi^ 
colleague.  Baron  de  Brunnow  got  out  of  the  carriage  very 
slowly ;  his  fewe  was  enveloped  in  an  ample  comforter; 
he  walked  up  the  stairs  with  a  somewhat  faltering  step, 
and  his  spare  and  bent  ibrm  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  coadjutor.  Count  OrloflT  is  a  wonderful- 
looking  man  for  his  age.    He  is  of  large  size,  very  erect, 
and  his  countenance  denotes  robust  health  and  great 
resolution.  He  has  a  very  large  head,  covered  with  iron 
grey  hair  cropped  close.    The  expression  of  his  features 
is  quite  Calmuck ;  but  as  he  smiled  at  Baron  de  Bronnow 
slowly  mounting  the  stairs  after  him,  he  had  a  good- 
natured  look.'* 

And  so  they  vanished  from  the  gaze  of  the  inqniricg 
mind  through  the  glass  doors,  and  aaoended  the  stuis. 
and  took  their  places  at  the  round  table  in  the  big  room 
we  have  described.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  tiiat 
Count  "Walewski  should  preside  over  this  meeting.  It  i"? 
the  custom  for  the  minister  of  that  sovereign  to  preside 
in  whose  capital  a  congress  is  held.  Count  Buol  had 
presided  at  Vienna,  and  Count  Walewski  presided  at 
Paris.  But  this  was  not  done  without  a  formal  motion, 
made  in  this  case  by  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  and; 
assented  to  unanimously  by  all  present.  Then  th«j 
Congress  settled  what  are  called  the  preliminaries— that 
is,  they  gave  their  sanction  to  the  transaction  at  Vienni 
on  the  Ist  of  February.    Next  they  resolved  that  al 
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annistioe  should  be  concluded  between  the  belligerents, 
to  terminate  on  the  31st  of  March,  unless  renewed ;  but 
not  to  extend  to  any  blockade  established  or  to  be  esta- 
blished. It  was  understood,  however,  that  no  hostilities 
should  occur  off  the  coasts  of  the  enemy.  Wherefore 
the  British  sent  a  light  squadron  again  into  the  Baltic, 
but  merely  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  and,  of  course, 
the  Black  Saa  and  Sea  of  Azoff  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  allies.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
fthould  not  divulge  what  occurred,  nor  allow  any  reports 


time  he  had  met  them— "Europe,  uncertain,  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  before  taking  sides" — with  their 
state  at  the  time  he  was  addressing  thorn,  when  the 
struggle  for  Sebastopol  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  and  had  brought  Europe  over  to  their  side  openly. 
As  a  **fact  of  high  political  significance" — truly,  very 
high  to  him  and  his — ^he  reminded  his  subservient 
hearers  of  the  visit  of  "  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  **  to 
his  court,  and  cited  it  as  '^  a  proof  of  her  confidence  in 
and  esteem  for  our  countn."    He  told  them  also  of  the 


rtiK  i:MrRESs  ov  the  fkk.noh. 


o±   px*cgress  to  ooze  out,  except,  of  course,  the  lact  that 
AXi.  jtxmistice  should  be  immediately  agreed  on. 

Xjoaving  the  plenipotentiaries  in  their  closed  room  for 
jj,  time,  let  us  note  two  facts — the  opening  of  the  French 
olraxxxbers,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  firman  by  the 
r3vtl'ta^>  touching  the  rights  of  his  Christian  subjects. 

^ITlxe  Emperor  Napoleon  opened  the  session  of  1 856,  on 

iIlo    ^th  of  March,  with  one  of  those  speeches  from  the 

'^JxroTxe  now  become  so  remarkable  in  European  history. 

Y^xis  special  speech  was  not  wanting  in  the  true  Napo- 

J^<yxxl<^  ling.    He  contrasted  the  state  of  affairs,  the  last 

188.— New  Sfbtes. 


visit  of  the  King  of  Piedinont — a  visit  more  significaur, 
if  his  hearers  could  *<5nly  have  foreseen — and  then  he  said : 
— "These  sovereigns  beheld  a  country  some  time  bf» 
disturbed  and  fallen  from  her  rank  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  now  prosperous,  peaceable,  and  respected, 
making  war,  not  with  the  hurried  delirium  of  passion, 
but  with  that  calm  which  belongs  to  justic**,  and  all  tho 
energy  of  duty.  They  have  seen  France,  which  had  sent 
200,000  men  across  the  sea,  at  the  samo  time  convoke  at 
Paris  all  tho  arts  of  peace,  as  if  she  meant  to  say  to 
Europe — *  The  present  war  is  but  on  episode  for  mo,  and 
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my  strength  is  always  in  great  measure  directed  towards 
peaceful  occupations.  Lot  us  noglocb  no  opportunity  of 
coming  to  an  understanding,  and  do  not  force  mo  to 
throw  into  the  battle-field  the  whole  resources  and 
power  of  a  great  nation.*  "  [Words  very  significant,  if 
read  aright;  meaning,  *'do  not  provoke  mo  or  thwart 
me,  for  I  can  raise  the  slumbering  passions  of  what  you 
call  the  Eevolution,  and  shake  all  your  thrones."]  The 
appeal,  tho  Emperor  went  on,  seems  to  have  boon  heard; 
and  then,  in  his  own  fashion,  he  told  how  the  cabinets 
and  courts  had  besought  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  defer 
to  the  wish  of  Europe,  in  dread,  as  the  Emperor  allowed 
it  to  bo  inferred,  of  the  mighty  resources  of  France — an 
inference  very  gi*ateful  to  the  French  people.  **  At  this 
moment,*'  ho  said — and  ho  must  have  felt  a  deep  glow  of 
pride  when  he  said  it — "  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
belligerent  and  allied  Powers  are  met  in  Paris  to  decide 
on  the  conditions  of  peace.'*  He  looked  for  a  favourable 
result,  but  equal  to  either  fortune,  kept  his  hand  on  his 
sword.  **  Whatever  happen,*'  he  said,  **let  us  busy 
ourselves  with  all  matters  which  tend  to  augment  the 
power  and  wealth  of  France.  Let  us  draw  still  closer, 
if  that  be  possible,  the  alliance  which,**  &c. — the  alliance 
with  England,  which,  having  made  so  much  profit  by, 
he  was  just  beginning,  even  while  he  spoke,  to  think  of 
supplementing  by  an.  alliance  with  Bussia.  Such  was 
tho  attitude,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
tho  spring  of  1856.  The  aUiance  with  England,  the 
glories  of  the  Crimea,  theCongress  of  Paris,  had  firmly 
ostablished  his  throne,  and  had  made  him  req)eotaUe  in 
tho  eyes  of  his  people,  and  for  the  future  dreaded  in 
Europe. 

The  scene  in  Constantinople  on  the  2l8t  of  February 
was  very  different  from  that  in  Paris.  In  the  capital  of 
Turkey  there  had  also  been  a  conference — a  conference 
whereat  the  English,  French,  and  Austrian  ministers  had 
assisted  the  Turks  in  drawing  up  a  grand  charter  for  the 
Christians.  At  a  solemn  meeting  in  the  room  of  the 
Grand  Council  this  charter  was  read.  There  were  present, 
among  others,  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the 
Greek  Patriarch,  and  the  chief  Moslem  and  non-Moslem 
notables  of  Stamboul.  It  was  a  striking,  a  solemn  scene, 
this  Council  of  Notables,  with  a  crowd  of  the  faithful 
looking  on  all  eye  and  ear.  And  when  the  reading 
ceased  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  ofiered  up  a  prayer,  and 
printed  copies  of  the  precious  document  were  given 
away  to  tho  crowd.  This  firman  is  a  very  amazing  docu- 
ment, promising  almost  more  than  any  Government 
could  perform.  It  is  a  sweeping  charter  of  civil  and 
religious  libert)-,  sui-prising  to  meet  with  in  the  latitude 
of  tho  Bosphorus.  Some  extracts  will  show  this.  It 
confirmed  the  Christians  in  the  possession  of  that  self- 
government  they  had  always  enjoyed  theoretically,  and, 
to  an  extent  larger  than  is  commonly  supposed,  prac- 
tically. It  declared  abolished  **eveiy  distinction  or 
appellation  tending  to  render  one  class  of  the  Sultan's 
subjects  inferior  to  another,  by  reason  of  its  religious 
creed,  its  language,  or  its  race."  The  laws  would  punish 
the  use  of  insulting  expressions  coming  under  this  head. 
**  A*'  all  creeds  are  and  will  be  freely  exercised  in  the 


Ottoman  states,  no  subject  of  my  empire  shall  bo  im- 
peded in  the  exercise  of  his  religion.    No  one  oan  be 
compelled  to  change  his  religion.  .  .  .    All  the  subjects 
of  my  empire,  without  distinction  of  nationaUty,  shall  bo 
eligible  to  public  situations.  .  .  .    All  subjects  of  my 
empire,  without  distinction,  shall  be  admissible  into  ^e 
civil  and  military  schools.**    There  were  to  be  mixed 
tribunals  for  all  civil  and  criminal    cases   where  the 
parties  differed  in  religion,  and  open  courts.    Flogging 
and  torture  in  prisons  were  abolished,  and  the  use  of 
them  made  penal.  As  all  were  liable  to  taxes,  as  all  wen 
placed  on  an  equality  of  rights  before  the  law,  so  there 
should  bo  an  equality  of  duties;  and  the  duty  of  serving 
in  the  army,  almost  a  patent  of  nobility  in  a  Moslem 
state,  became  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Christians.   In 
addition  to  these  reforms,  tho  fimmn  provided  for  the 
iii^m>v«mfiiit  of  the  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes;  for  the 
publication  of  the  budget ;  for  annual  assembling  of  a 
grand  council  of  delegates;  for  free  trade ;  for  tho  right 
of  all  to  hold  land.    In  shoi-t,  it  declared  the  resolye 
of  the  Sultan  to  execute  very  sweeping  reforms  in  all 
departments  of  the  State,  and  on  aU  the  great  lines  of 
public  policy.    Clearly  this  was  mare  than  an  execntire 
so  weak  as  that  of  the  Sultan  could  effect ;  but  it  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  Western  Europe  had  made  a  deep  in- 
road into  the  coimdls  of  the  great  Oriental  state.   The 
limperor  of  Hussia  did  not  £ul  to  ttw^a  hso  of  t^i^  famons 
finnan,  and  tell  his  subjects  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
induced  him  to  make  peace  mm  thjit  the  Saltan  had 
granted  that  act  of  justice,  the^Wttnt  of  which  led  the 
fiather  of  tho  Czar  to  make  war.    Bat  ho  did  not  tell  his 
subjects  that  what  the  Czar  desiTOd  ms  to  be  master  in 
the  Sultan*s  houae,  and  that  this  deoire  had  been  fnu- 
trated  by  the  Western  Powers.  !I3»  firman,  indeed,  was 
a  heavy  blow  to  Bussia,^  for  tt  took  away  her  common 
pretext  for  incessant  interference  in  the  afiSurs  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  and  ddivered  the  Christiana  from  a 
patronage  more  ftital  to  them  j;han  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  tho  Turk— the  selfish  and  hypocritical  patronage  of 
Eussia. 

These  two  documents — ^tho  Imperial  speech  and  the 
Sultan's  firman — ^mork,  tho  first,  the  solid  establishment 
of  the  personal  power  of  Bonaparte ;  the  second,  the 
most  considerable  step  ever  taken  towards  tho  fail 
emancipation  and  uplifting  of  tho  Christian  races  in 
the  East,  who  are  destined  to  bo  the  successors  of  the 
Moslem,  as  rulers  in  the  land. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  sat  seven  weeks,  opening  its 
proceedings,/ as  we  have  seen,  on  tho  25th  of  February, 
and  closing  them  on  the  16th  of  April.  Tho  first  five 
weeks  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tho  articles  of 
the  treaty — ^indeed,  they  were  detenoined  on  in  the  first 
month ;  put  into  final  shape  during  the  last  week  ia 
March,  and  signed  on  the  30th.  When  the  work  was  sub- 
stantially done — ^that  is,  on  the  12th  of  March — Prussia 
was  at  length  gratified  by  an  inviftation  to  send  pto" 
potentiaries,  and  to  accede  to  what  had  been  already 
determined  on.  As  she  had  abstained  £roni  taking  p>^ 
in  the  war,  Prussia  could  have  no  place  in  a  confereofic 
assembled  to  settle  terms  of  peace.      But  as  tho  artides 
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to  be  negotiaied  tEenched  apou  treaties  relating  to  the 
Bosphoras  and  the  Dardanelles,  to  which  Prussia  was  a 
party  in  1840  and  1841,  it  was  thought  fit  to  invite  her 
to  accede  to  the  conclusions  adopted  by  the  other  powers. 
Prussia,  of  course,  readily  accepted  such  a  pretext  for 
putting  the  name  of  her  ministers  and  her  sovereign  at 
the  foot  of  an  European  treaty ;  and  thus  on  the  18th  of 
March,  at  the  tenth  sitting  of  the  conference.  Baron 
Manteuffel  and  Baron  de  Hatzfeldt  took  their  seats  at 
the  round  table  in  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  Thus  there 
were  seven  powers  represented  around  that  green  board 
at  the  closing  scenes  of  a  diplomatic  conference  which 
was  so  gratifying  to  the  Emperor  and  all  Frenchmen. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  piece  of  good  fortune  that  befell 
his  Majesty.  On  the  16Ui  of  March  there  came  into  the 
world  a  Prince  Imperial,  the  sole  issue  up  to  this  hour 
of  the  union  between  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Engenie  de  Montijo,  the  bright  Spanish  beauty  chosen 
by  hiTT>  when  his  overtures  at  imperial  and  royal  courts 
went  for  nought.  As  in  duty  bound,  the  plenipotentiaries 
waited  on  the  Emperor  to  congratulate  him,  and  Paris, 
as  in  duty  bound,  covered  itself  with  illuminations. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  fortnight  after  this 
event,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries. It  was  not  signed  with  a  common  pen.  Not 
the  quill  of  a  grey  goose  or  even  a  swan  was  good  enough 
for  such  a  feat.    The  eagle  of  France  must  be  associated 
with  the  first  treaty  of  Paris  signed  under  the  revived 
empire.    Wherefore  M.   Feuillet  de  Conches,  a  high 
Foreign-office  clerk,  went  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
there  seizing,  or  causingto  be  seized, '  *  the  Imperial  eagle,  '^ 
plucked  from  his  wing  a  fine  feather,  and  made  from  it 
a  pen.  With  this  notable  pen  each  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
signed  the  treaty.  Then  the  eagle's  quill  was  fsistened  to 
a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  bearing  an  affidavit  of  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches,  framed  and  glazed,  and  presented  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  The  guns  of  the  Invalides  announced 
that  the  treaty  was  signed;  the  plenipotentiaries  waited 
on  the  Emperor ;  the  telegraph  flashed  the  great  news 
fast  and  far ;  and  Paris  broke  into  one  of  those  *'  spon- 
taneous "  illuminations  which  characterise  the  suljects 
of  a  paternal  Government.     That  same  day  the  good 
people  of  London  learned  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
afgned,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  booming  of 
gans  from  the  esplanade  behind  tho  Horse  GKiards,  and 
the  crash  of  joy-bells  from  the  church-steeples  and 
towers,  proclaimed  the  fiict  to  Londoners.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  more  formal  proclamation  in  the  City,  and 
much  cheering,  but  no  spontaneous  illumination  of  the 
BritiBh  or  the  French  fashion.  And  so  on  the  anniversary 
of  tlie  capitulation  of  Paris  in  1814,  the  treaty  was  signed 
which,  put  an  end  to  the  Russo-Turkish  war ;  and  by  a 
strangle  chance  there  was  one  present  who  had  signed 
both  documents— Count  Orloflf ;  in  1814,  Colonel  Orloff, 
aide-de-camp  to  Alexander  I.  of  Eussia.  On  the  27th  of 
April  the  treaty  and  its  subsidiary  contracts  were  duly 
ratified,  the  ratifications  being  exchanged  at  Paris ;  so 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  completed  in  that  capital. 
The  ti*eaty  of  Paris  was  not  a  very  long  or  complicatei) 


docaxxLent.     It  consisted  of  a  preamble  and  thirty.fg^ 
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articles,  and  there  were  attached  to  it  three  conventions, 
each  having  the  same  force  as  the  general  treaty.  In 
the  preamble  the  six  powers  declared  their  intention  to 
establish  and  consolidate  a  peace  **  by  securing,  through 
effectual  and  reciprocal  guarantees,  the  independence  and 
integiity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  and  further,  they  re- 
corded that  Prussia  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  ar- 
rangements come  to.  Peace  being  established,  Eussia  was 
to  restore  Kars  and  the  country  occupied  by  her  troops  in 
Turkish  Armenia,  and  the  allies  were  to  restore  the  towns 
and  ports  of  Sebastopol,  Balaclava,  Kamiesch,  Kertch, 
Yenikale,  and  Kinbum,  and  all  other  Eussian  territory 
occupied  by  them.  Each  power  was  to  grant  an  amnesty 
to  those  of  their  subjects  who  had  been  employed  against 
them,  or  who  had  otherwise  compromised  themselves. 
This  was  done  to  meet  the  case  of  Poles  who  had  taken 
service  with  the  allies.  All  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be 
given  up.  The  whole  of  the  seven  powers  declared 
formally  that  the  Sublime  Porte  should  be  admitted  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  public  law  and 
system  of  Europe.  This  was  one  of  the  things  to  which 
the  late  Czar  would  never  have  assented ;  perhaps,  so  far 
as  sentiment  went,  one  of  the  most  bitter  concessions 
made  by  Eussia.  "  Their  Majesties,"  the  treaty  went 
on  (Article  YII.)>  **  eng^^>  each  on  his  part,  to  respect 
the  independence  and  territorial  int^rity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observance  of 
that  engagement,  and  will,  in  consequence,  consider  any* 
act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  of  general 
interest."  If  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Porte  and  one 
of  the  powers,  before  force  was  resorted  to,  the  other 
powers  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  preventing  by- 
mediation  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  was  then  recorded 
that  the  Sultan  would  commimioate  to  each  i>ower  the 
firman  he  had  issued  touching  his  Christian  subjects; 
but  it  was  expressly  declared  that  this  act  of  the  Sultan 
did  not  confer  on  all,  or  any,  of  the  powers  any  right  to 
interfSare  in  the  internal  afiGEurs  of  his  empire.  The 
Black  Sea  was  '*  neutralised ;  "  that  is,  all  ships  of  war, 
with  recognised  exceptions,  were  prohibited  from  entering 
its  waters,  while  it  was  to  be  free  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  every  nation.  The  exceptions  were  specified 
in  a  convention  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  annexed  to- 
the  general  treaty,  and  equally  valid  with  it.  By  thi» 
convention  the  two  powers  were  each  to  maintain  not 
more  than  six  steam-ships  of  800  tons,  and  four  light 
vessels  of  200  tons.  It  was  also  provided  in  the  treaty* 
that  no  military-maritime  arsenal  should  be  maintained 
by  either  power  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  Consuls 
were  to  be  admitted  to  any  port.  Tho  navigation  of  the^ 
Danube  wasdedared  to  be  free,  and  a  commission  was  to  bo 
appointed  to  dear  the  mouths,  improve  and  regulate  the' 
navigation,  and  pay  the  expenses  out  of  a  shipping  rate- 
Thus  the  Black  Sea  was  set  apart  for  commerce,  and 
the  Danube  opened  to  all  the  world.  This  was  what,  in 
the  language  of  diplomacy,  was  called  the  neutralisation 
q{  the  Black  Sea.  Eussia  would  not  admit  that  the 
ij^rxna  of  tins  treaty  applied  to  the  building-yards  of 
Kherson  aad  "Nicolaieff,  or  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff ;  but 
^xjLSii  Orl^^S  gave  a  pronuse,  whidi  was  recorded  in  th© 
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protocols,  tliat  Euaaia  would  not  build  "  anywhere  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  its  tributaries,  or  in 
the  waters  dependent  on  it,"  any  ships  other  than  those 
allowed  by  treaty.  This  was  accepted  as  a  binding 
eng^emBut, 

In  order  to  show  that  the  allies  did  not  exchange  the 
territories  held  by  them  in  return  for  Kars,  it  was 
expressly  stated  that,  in  exchange  for  the  ports  in  the 
Crimea  held  by  the  allies,  and  the  better  to  secure  tho 
free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  Eussia  consented  to  what 
is  absurdly  called  **  tho  rectification  of  the  frontier  of 
Bessarabia."  The  new  frontier  was  to  start  from  tho 
river  Pruth,  at  a  point  where  it  was  not  navigable,  and 
follow  a  line  which  would  exclude  Eussia  altogether 
from  the  Danube,  and  take  from  her  the  fortress  of 
Ismail  and  KiUa  Nova.  A  commission  was  to  trace 
tho  new  line,  and  of  that  we  shall  have  to  speak  at 
a  later  stage,  as  it  nearly  gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of 
the  war.  The  remainder  of  the  treaty  provided  for  the 
future  status  of  the  Danubian  Principahties.  They  were 
placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  seven 
powers.  Their  rights  and  privileges  were  to  be  secured, 
their  laws  and  statutes  revised,  and  a  commission  was 
to  report  on  their  new  organisation,  after  taking  counsel 
of  Divans  called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Finally,  the  Sultan  was  to  give  his 
sanction  to  tho  new  arrangements,  and  then  the  Prin- 
cipalities passed  under  the  protection  of  the  seven 
powers.  These  were  tho  prinoipal  stipulations  of  this 
remarkable  treaty. 

We  have  said  that  there  were  three  conventions 
annexed  to  the  general  treaty.  One  we  have  described 
already.  The  second,  signed  by  all  tho  powers,  recorded 
the  declaration  of  the  Sultan  that  he  would  continue  to 
prohibit  the  entry  of  ships  of  war  into  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  would  not  admit  any 
so  long  as  he  was  at  peace ;  and  the  other  powers  agreed 
to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan.  There  were 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  ships  bearmg  ambassadors, 
admitted  by  permission  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  ships 
the  contracting  powers  might  send  to  keep  watch  over 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  third  convention  was 
signed  by  the  ministers  of  France,  England,  and  Eussia, 
and  it  recorded  the  tmdertaking  of  the  Czar  **  that  the 
Aland  Islands  shall  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no  mili- 
tary or  naval  establishments  shall  be  maintained  or 
created  there."  We  may  here  remark  that  the  allies, 
after  the  capture  of  Bomarsund,  offered  these  islands  to 
Sweden,  but  that  Sweden,  fearing  to  offend  Eussia,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  burden  they  might  prove,  declined 
the  gift.  They  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
off  the  Swedish  capital.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  Sweden 
that  this  convention  was  mado. 

By  this  treaty  and  these  conventions  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  allies  secured  the  object  of  the  war,  which 
really  was  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  Eussia.  They 
not  only  destroyed  Sebastopol  and  the  Black  Sea  fleet, 
they  prohibited  the  revival  of  fleet  or  arsenal ;  they  re- 
moved Eussia  from  tho  Danube;  they  deprived  her 
altogether  of  that  exclusive  protectorate  over  the  Danu- 


bian Principalities  which  she  had  extorted  from  the 
Porte,  and  declared  null  and  void  that  pretended  protec- 
torate over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  which 
Nicholas  violently  laid  claim ;  they  gave  Turkey  a  col- 
lective guarantee,  and  they  thus  delivered  her  from  tho 
grmding  pressure  exerted  by  Eussia,  and  struck  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Czar  those  two  most  formidable  weapons 
of  coercion — a  mighty  arsenal  and  fleet.  Without  theso 
an  invasion  of  Turkey  from  tho  north  becomes  almost 
impossible,  and  the  chances  of  working  down  upon  Con- 
stantinople from  the  east — that  is,  from  Kars— become 
very  slight.  Moreover,  by  newly  organising  tho  Princi- 
palities, the  powers  provided  for  tho  growth  of  a  national 
Christian  state,  one  of  a  group  which,  when  the  time 
comos,  win  take  the  place  of  the  Turk  on  the  Danube, 
the  Bosphorus,  and  tho  European  shores  of  the  Levant. 
In  the  Baltic  the  allies  reduced  the  power  of  the  Gsar, 
and  delivered  Sweden  from  a  standing  menace.  So  that, 
on  tho  whole,  the  fruits  of  the  war  were  considerable, 
though  not  so  considerable  as  they  might  havo  been  had 
the  war  gone  on.  That  peaco  was  then  justly  made,  no 
rational  man  will  deny ;  for,  although  all  had  not  been 
accomplished,  enough  had  been  done  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  period. 

With  these  stipulations  England,  Austria,  and  France 
were  not  content.  They  took  a  remarkable  step.  13ioy, 
on  the  loth  of  April,  signed  a  treaty  of  guarantee.  That 
is  to  say,  they  jointly  and  severally  guaranteed  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and 
declared  that  **  any  infraction  of  the  stipulations"  of  tho 
general  treaty,  signed  on  the  30th  of  March,  would  be 
considered  by  these  three  powers  as  a  casits  htUi.  Tliis 
was  a  very  strong  measure ;  and  when  it  became  known, 
as  it  soon  did,  Eussia,  though  offended  at  a  want  of  con- 
fidence, saw  that  she  must  not  attempt  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  conditions  she  had  subscribed.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
shall  see,  she  did,  at  a  later  period,  attempt  to  frustrate 
the  intention  of  that  stipulation,  which  removed  hen 
altogether  from  the  Danube,  and  punished  her  for  her 
fraudulent  dealings  with  that  river,  by  thrusting  back 
her  frontier  from  its  banks  and  waters. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  did  not  restrict  its  attention  io 
those  points  which  arose  directly  out  of  the  war.    The 
Congress,  indeed,   sat  for  a  fortnight  after  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  took  some  remarkable 
steps.   On  the  8  th  of  April,  for  instance,  Count  Walewski, 
as  president,  submitted  to  the  Congress  no  fewer  than 
four  important  subjects,  and  invited  discussion.    It  was 
a  rather  unusual  proceeding ;  but  it  showed  the  tendency,  ' 
since  then  become  more  manifest,  to  draw  all  great  ques- 
tions for  settlement  to  Paris,  and  to  bring  about  a  sort  of 
government  of  Eurcrpe  by  congresses.     Count  Waletrski 
called  for  the  opinions  of  the  plenipotentiaries  on  tho 
condition  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  and  suggested  a 
new  declaration  of  maritime  law.    Greece  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  allies  for  contumacious  conduct ;  before  tho 
troops  were  withdrawn  the  evils  must  be  remedied.     In. 
Italy,  France,  *' the  oldest  son  of  the  Church,"  occupied 
Eonie — that  was  abnormal — and  the  Emperor  was  ready 
to  withdraw  his  troops  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  withoat 
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iiyurmg  the  interesta  of   the  Pope — a  safe  promise. 
Count  Walewski  hoped  Count  Buol  would  say  the  same 
for  Austria,  whose  troops  wero  in  the  Eomagna  and 
Tuscany.     Then  there  was  a  violent  attack  on  Belgium. 
What  Count  Walewski  said  on  this  topic  was  that  there 
were  outspoken  enemies  of  the  Emperor  in  Belgium,  that 
"they  abused  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  this  might  be 
dangerous  for  Belgium,  and  that  the  Powers,  perhaps, 
would  be  good  enough  to  say  that  Belgium  must  pass 
severe  laws  and  repress  these  excesses.    This  was  very 
uncalled  for,  not  to  say  insolent  conduct  on  the  part  of 
theFrench  minister.     Lord  Clarendon  and  Count  Cavour 
spoke  with  some  freedom,  and  seemed  to  concur  with 
Count  Walewski's  Italian  views,  joining  in  the  blows 
aimed  at  Austria  and  Naples.     Count  Cavour,  indeed, 
was  eloqnent  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  occupation 
of  the  Eomagna,  and  the  very  tyrannical  conduct  of  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.   But  the  other  plenipotentiaries 
seemed  to  be  rather  taken  by  surprise  by  the  French 
manoeuvre,  and  said  little.    Even  Lord  Clarendon  did 
not  repel  with  sufficient,  with  any  vigour,  the  unwar- 
ranted attack  on  Belgium.    So  that  Count  "Walewski, 
in  summing  up  the  results  of  the  conversation,  could 
placo  on  record  some  sort  of  hollow  agreement  in  the 
principles  he  laid  down  affecting  Greece,  Italy,   and 
Belgium.    In  fact,  the  object  of  the  French  minister  was 
to  bring  Italy  bodily  before  the  Congress,  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  policy  which  was  to  put  a  violent  end  to 
Austrian  oooupation,  and  leave  French  occupation  as 
flourishing  as  it  was  when  Count  Walewski  affected  to 
lament  its  existence  before  the  Congress  of  1856.    Italy 
was  introduced  to  satisfy  also  the  urgent  demands  of 
Count  Oavour,  who  had  already  begun  to  meditate  on 
plans  for  his  country's  liberation  with  the  aid  of  England 
or  France.    Italy,  therefore,  at  the  congress  of  1856, 
iras  the  shadow  of  a  coming  event.    But  the  attack  on 
the  freedom  of  printing  in  Belgium,  where  there  were 
laws  and  trial  by  jury,  drew  forth  indignant  murmurs 
in  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Belgium,  and  the 
insolence  of  Count  Walewski  did  not  go  forth  unrebuked. 
It  was  surmised  that  Count  Walewski  did  not  express 
any  views  but  his  own,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  rather 
annoyed  by  this  impolitic  violence  of  his  plenipotentiary. 
The  Boggested  new  declaration  on  maritime  law  also 
took  the  plenipotentiaries  by  surprise.    They  demanded 
time,  but  a  week  afterwards — namely,  on  the  16th  of 
April — ^they  agreed  to  a  declaration,  which  was  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  and  understood  to  be  binding  on  those 
*irlio  signed  it,  and  on  those  who  might  accede  to  it. 
The  points  solemnly  set  forth  as  for  the  future  inter- 
national law  were   these: — **  1.    Privateering  is,  and 
X'emaing,  abolished.    2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemies* 
^oods,    with    the    exception    of    contraband    of  war. 
3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
^i^ar,  are  not  liable  to  seizure  under  an  enemy's  flag. 
4-  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective 
—that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really 
-*o  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  an  enemy."   TMs  forms 
^  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  belligerent  and  neu- 
-fcral  rights.    It  marks  the  enlargement  of  neutral,  and 


the  restriction  of  belligerent  rights ;  and  by  many  it  is 
thought  that  the  suii-ender  of  the  right  to  take  enemies' 
goods  wherever  found  will  prove  injurious,  imless  ac- 
companied by  an  abolition  of  the  right  of  captuiing 
private  property  at  sea  altogether.  Certainly  England 
surrendered  a  great  deal  to  the  neutral  and  non-maritime 
powers ;  and  when  she  had  done  so,  the  greatest,  the 
then  United  States,  would  not  accede  to  the  declaration 
— would  not  agree  to  abolish  privateering  unless  Europe 
agreed  to  abolish  the  right  of  capturing  private  property 
afloat. 

Another  incident  worth  notice  occurred  at  this  Con- 
gress, and  chiefly  so  because  it  relates  to  the  adoption  of 
a  principle  which  has  hitherto  failed  twice  in  ten  years. 
Much  moved  by  the  peace  party,  the  Government  per- 
mitted Lord  Clarendon  to  propose  a  sort  of  arbitration 
clause.  He  observed  that  the  treaty  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple as  applied  to  differences  between  the  contracting 
Powers  and  Turkey.  He  proposed  that  the  happy  inno- 
vation should  receive  a  more  general  application  without 
prejudice  to  the  independence  of  Governments.  Count 
Walewski  and  Baron  Manteuffel  concurred,  but  Count 
Buol  and  Count  Orloff  gave  it  merely  their  personal 
assent.  **  Whereupon,"  so  runs  the  protocol,  "  the 
plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to  express  in  the  name 
of  their  Governments  the  wish  that  States  between 
which  any  serious  misimderstanding  may  arise  should, 
before  appealing  to  arms,  have  recourse,  as  well  as 
circumstances  might  allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a 
friendly  Power.  The  plenipotentiaries  hope  that  the 
Governments  not  represented  at  the  Congress  will 
unite  in  the  sentiment  which  has  inspired  the  wish 
recorded  in  the  present  protocol."  The  well-meant 
wish  has  hitherto  been  fruitless.  When  France 
fomented  a  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  in  1859, 
the  principle  went  to  the  wall;  and  in  1864  it  was 
altogether  ignored  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  made 
sudden  war  upon  Denmark.  In  fact,  the  world  is  still 
a  very  wicked  world,  and  will  remain  so,  in  spite  of 
these  delicate  diplomatic  contrivances  to  make  believe 
that  in  our  progress  towards  perfection  of  the  species 
we  have  washed  out  even  in  part  the  taint  of  sin. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  peace  documents  were  laid 
before  the  British  Parliament,  April  28,  the  Opposition 
determined  to  censure  the  Government  for  the  loss  of 
Kara.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  treat  the  fate  of 
Elars  as  a  matter  entirely  xmder  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment; to  forget  that  England  was  engaged  with  allies, 
and  to  assume  that  the  British  Government  had  shown 
a  deficiency  of  **  foresight  and  energy."  On  that  ground 
Mr.  Whiteside,  acting  for  his  party,  based  a  motion  of 
censm-e.  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  had 
also  given  notice  of  a  similar  motion,  but  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  withdraw  his  notice,  and  accept  battle  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  debate,  imhappily,  like  so 
many  others,  was  a  mere  party  encounter.  The  opposi- 
tion did  not  believe  that  Kars  could  have  been  saved  by 
the  British  Government  under  the  circumstances ;  but 
they  found  in  the  facts  of  the  campaign  admirable 
material  for  a  party  attaok*    The  real  causes  of  the  loss 
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of  Kars  were  twofold — the  indolence  and  corruption  of 
tho  Turkish  Pashas,  whose  conduct  deprived  Kars  of 
ihe  provisions  actually  collected  to  victual  the  place; 
and  the  indisposijion  of  the  French  Emperor  to  permit 
the  diversion  to  Asia^of  any  effective  troops,  who  might 
have  operated  in  time  to  relieve  the  garrison.  The 
English,  as  must  happen  in  all  cases  where  they  act  in 
combination  with  the  French,  played  a  secondary,  one 
might  almost  say  a  subordinate,  part.  That  is  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  an  active  alliance  with  France.  Conse- 
quently no  effective  measures  were  taken  to  defend  the 
Turkish  firontier  in  Asia.  The  House,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  censure  the  Government  for  deference  to  an 
ally — a  deference  which  could  not  be  avoided  without 
risk  to  the  alliance — ^rejected  Mr.  Whiteside's  motion  of 
censure  by  a  majority  of  303  to  176. 

On  the  day  following  the  opening  of  this  party  contest, 
peace  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  solemnities.  At 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  29fch  of  April,  a  procession  of 
heralds,  pursuivants,  and  Westminster  officials,  escorted 
by  a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  furnished  with  a  requisite 
supply  of  trumpeters,  emerged  from  St.  James's  Palace, 
and  drawing  up  there  in  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  tho 
Garter  King  of  Arms  read  the  Queen's  proclamation. 
Next  the  procession  rode  to  Charing  Cross,  and  there 
Norroy,  king  of  arms,  looking  towards  Whitehall,  as 
the  custom  is,  performed  tho  same  ceremony.  The  pro- 
cession then  moved  up  the  Strand,  and  came  to  a  halt 
before  Temple  Bar.  The  great  ^tes  were  closed.  Three 
summonses  were  blown  on  the  trumpet,  and  three  knocks 
were  given  on  the  gate.  From  within  the  City  Marshal 
asked,  **  Who  comes  there  ?"  and  had  this  for  answer — 
**  Officers  of  arms,  who  come  to  publish  Her  Majesty's 
proclamation  of  peace."  City  Marshal,  opening  the  gates, 
admitted  a  pursuivant,  and  finding  he  bore  due  warrant 
from  the  Queen,  the  great  gates  swung  back  on  their 
hinges  and  the  procession  rode  in.  When  inside  the 
proclamation  was  again  read,  and  yet  once  again  at  the 
Exchange.  There  had  been  no  such  scene  in  London 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  4th  of  May  was  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace. 

As  a  matter  of  course  tho  peace  treaty,  when  com- 
municated to  Parliament,  became  a  subject  of  high 
debate — a  notable  proceeding  in  those  days,  but  of  little 
moment  now.  The  address  to  Her  Majesty,  moved  in 
and  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  thanked  the  Queen  for 
communicating  the  treaty  to  Parliament,  and  assured 
her  that,  while  they  would  have  cheerfully  supported 
her  had  the  war  gone  on,  yet  that  they  had  learned 
with  **  joy  and  satisfaction  "  that  a  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded on  conditions  which  so  fully  accomplished  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken.  The  address 
took  note  of  the  aid  given  by  powers  not  belligerents 
towards  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  expressed  a  hope- 
that  it  would  be  lasting.  The  debates  in  both  Houses 
wore  really  without  life  or  novelty,  and  do  not  concern 
posterity.  The  Opposition  only  pretended  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. One  called  it  a  base  peace,  yet  would  not 
divide  against  it;  and  another  proposed  to  omit  the 
word  "joy,"  yet  leave  in  the  word  "satisfaction."    In 


fact,  the  dii-ision  on  the  Kars  resolution  took  the  sting 
out  of  the  Opposition  speeches;  and  the  address,  un- 
altered, was  agreed  to  without  a  dissentient.  On  the 
8th  of  May  thanks  were  voted  to  the  army  and  navy ; 
and  the  Queen  sent  down  a  message  to  state  that  e^e 
had  raised  General  Williams  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet, 
with  the  style  and  title  of  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of  Eais, 
and  had  resolved  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  This  gave  great  satisfection,  and  met 
with  ready  support.  On  the  29  th  of  May  the  Qoeen's 
birthday  was  kept,  and  London  illuminated  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  peace.  Prince  Albert  inspected  the  Goards; 
the  Queen  held  a  drawing-room ;  and  in  the  eyening. 
Her  Majesty  and  her  family  witnessing  the  spectade 
irom  the  balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace,  there  were 
four  grand  and  continuous  outbursts  of  fireworks — irom 
the  Green  Park,  from  Hyde  Park,  from  Primroee  THU, 
and  Victoria  Park.  So  London  rejoiced,  and  the  town? 
in  the  country  rejoiced  also,  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

We  liave  seen  how  the  war  arose,  how  it  was  waged, 
and  how  the  objects  sought  were  accomplished.  It  is  ri|^ 
that  the  cost  in  life  and  money  should  also  be  recozdei 
According  to  Lord  Panmure,  our  total  loss  up  to  flie 
31st  of  March,  1856,  of  killed,  dead  of  wounds  and 
disease,  and  discharged,  was  22,467  men.  The  Buaaiftn 
loss  was  upwards  of  500,000.  The  cost  in  money,  as 
estimated  by  Sir  George  Lewis,  was  fifty-three  mil- 
lions. Wo  increased  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  by 
£33,604,263,  and  we  raised  by  increased  taxttton  above 
£17,000,000.  But  the  war  left  us  with  very  largely 
increased  establishments ;  and  the  peace  of  Europe  has 
since  been  so  often  threatened  that  our  Ohanoellors  of 
the  Exchequer  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pondihu'e  to  the  comparatively  low  level  of  the  yom 
immediately  preceding  the  revival  of  the  Frendi  sai- 
pire.  The  navy  was  greatly  augmented,  having  htm 
raised  from  a  force  of  212  to  a  force  of  590  effectiYe  ASf$ 
of  war.  The  organisation  of  the  army  and  navy  wn 
greatly  improved;  and  in  1856  we  stood  in  a  batter 
position  as  regards  offensive  and  defensive  opemtiotts 
than  we  had  done  at  any  previous  period  since  the  poftce 
of  1815. 

The  news  of  the  peace  arrived  in  the  camps  in  fte 
Crimea  on  the  1st  of  April.  From  that  day  the  aJfifid 
generals  and  those  of  Eussia  resumed  friendly  Tflatifitt*. 
and  were  present  at  reviews  of  the  late  hostile  anaiet. 
The  process  of  evacuating  Bussian  territory  began*  but 
it  was  not  completed  on  the  part  of  the  French  tintil  fiv 
5th,  and  on  the  part  of  the  iEJnglish  until  the  12th,  of 
July,  when  the  last  English  detachment,  a  compwiyof 
the  oOth  Begiment,  quitted  Balaclava. 

The  execution  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peftoe 
went  on  for  many  months  after  its  conclusion  ;  hut 
ultimately  the  Danubian  Principalities  received  a  defi- 
nite organisation,  and  succeeded,  even  in  spite  of  the 
temporary  opposition  of  England,  Austria,  ant  tiio 
Porte,  in  obtaining  a  united  Government  The  new 
frontier  also  was  traced  ;  but  not  without  inytdving 
Europe  in  the  danger  of  war.  First  of  all  Bussia  olaixned 
the  Isle  of  Serpents,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
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occnpied  it.  Admiral  Lyons  at  onco  placed  it  under 
tiie  watch  and  ward  of  a  man-of-war.  The  object  of 
tracing  a  new  frontier  in  Bessarabia  was  to  romovo 
Bmssia  from  the  Danube.  In  deciding  tho  lino  roughly 
on  maps  produced  by  the  French  at  Paris,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Russian  frontier  should  run  to  tho  south  of  a 
place  called  Bolgrad,  it  being  understood  that  this 
Bolgrad  was  not  on  the  banks  of  a  lake — Lako  Yalpukh 
— which  ran  into  the  Danube.  But  the  frontier  com- 
miasion  found  that  Bolgrad  was  actually  on  the  lake. 
The  maps  exhibited  were  delusive.  The  place  called 
Bolgrad  on  these  maps  was  Bolgrad-Tabak.  There 
had  either  been  a  deception  practised,  or  a  misunder- 
fltending  on  all  sides.  Gihe  Russians,  however,  insisted 
on  the  letter  of  the  treaty ;  and  strangely  enough,  the 
French  Government  showed  a  disposition  to  support 
them.  But  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  stood  out. 
At  one  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  lurch  of  tho 
Imperial  mind  toward  Russia^  war  was  possible.  Better 
cotmsels  prevailed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  conference 
should  sit  to  decide  this  knotty  point.  The  conference 
sat  on  tho  31st  of  December,  1856,  and  tho  6th  of 
January,  1657.  The  result  of  its  secret  d^beractions 
was  that  Russia  had  to  give  up  the  Isle  of  Serpents  and 
both  Bolgrads ;  but  she  gained  a  eonsid^mida  slice  of 
Moldavia,  though  not  on  the  Danube,  as  **c«mpen- 
sation."  The  delta  of  the  Danube  reverted  to  Turkey ; 
the  remainder  of  the  ceded  territory  to  Moldavia.  The 
conference  was  secret;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
French  Emperor  supported  the  Russian  deman^b.  To 
the  firmness  of  Lord  Palmerston  alone  we  owe  it  that 
Boasia,  by  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  not  at 
this  day,  as  of  yore,  one  of  the  river-bordering  -powers 
on  the  Danube. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

•  Bute  of  <he  Coontry  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Rvntai  Wtf  <~Ooiid«iEon  of 
th«»  KjdBr  War— Tlie  Bornisse  War— Deteieat  IterMst  of  18SB— The 
Wages  Movement— The  Preston  Strike— Ita  DIsmtrHW  Eltets^ 
Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  by  the  Quern— ]>eKriptleB  of  the 
Baildtog^Tlie  Emperor  of  the  French :  his  Marriage— Visit  of  the 
Prinoe  Omsort  to  the  Emperor  at  Boaiogne— Yittt  of  the  Eaiperor  and 
Enpreea  of  the  French  to  London— Their  reoepdon  at  Whniaer— The 
Emperor  inrested  -with  the  Order  of  the  Gurter— VIsH  to  tbe  Cryaial 
Palace— The  Queen's  visit  lo  Parie— Hi-torioal  retetkas  between  the 
two  Courts-Festivities  at  Paris— Visit  to  Ver»aill«s— Ball  at  the 
Hdtol  de  Ville— Fdte  at  tlie  Palaoe  of  VersaOlee— Departve  of  the 
Qj^-en— The  Italian  Question— Speech  of  Lord  Lyndhvrst— Amtrlaa 
l^ranny— The  Neapolitan  Government -Weoeselty  of  EnglMh  IaMp. 
vetiti.m— Sardinia— Conduct  of  the  King  of  Nsplee— Speech  of  Lord  I 
>  John  Russell  on  the  state  of  Italy — ^Austriaa  OocapatloB— Lord  Jota'a  ' 
interview  with  the  First  Napoleon— Sp«>ech  of  Lord  Palmerston—  | 
Speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli— Secret  Seeieties  and  Foreign  Oecapation: 
their  Reaction  upon  one  AnoUier— Eagtend  and  Fkvace  recall  their 
Ambassadors  from  Naples. 

The  war  with  Russia,  the  condusion  of  which  has  just 
been  recorded,  and  its  eflfects  on  ]X)litical  parties  and 
cabinets,  so  fully  absorbed  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  tho  public  while  it  lasted,  that  comparatively  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  work  of  domestic  legislation. 
It  was  not,  however,  altogether  neglected.  At  the 
prorogation  on  the  20th  of  August,  1853,  Her  Majesty 
congratulated  Parliament  on  tho  remission  of  taxes, 


which  tended  to  cramp  tho  operations  of  trade  antl  in- 
dustry ;  on  the  extension  of  the  sj'stem  of  beneficent 
legislation,  which  increased  tho  means  of  obtaining  ike 
necessaries  of  life ;  on  tho  buoyant  state  of  the  i&fmm; 
the  steady  progress  of  foreign  trade;  the  pimiyufcy 
which  pervaded  the  great  trading  and  producing  d««i, 
without  even  a  partial  exception — all  affording  coixtimd 
and  increasing  evidence  of  the  enlarged  ccmxforts  of  the 
people.  The  Queen  at  tho  same  time  annooDOKl  fte 
termination  of  tho  Kafi^r  war,  winch  had  lasted  am 
the  beginning  of  1851,  the  ICaffirs  having  wpeatefiy 
defeated  our  troops,  and  spread  havoc  tlmnigi  ft? 
villages.  At  length  they  were  enabled  to  bring  sl^bbA 
us  an  army  of  6,000  horsemen.  They  were  attadwdk 
the  Governor-General  Cathcart,  wi£h.  2,000  British 
troops,  and  defeated  with  gnsA  loss.  The  result  ws 
that  they  accepted  the  terms  of  p«ace  he  proposed.  The 
Boyal  Speech  expressed  the  ho^  that  the  estabUshment 
of  representative  government  in  that  colony  would  lead 
to  the  development  of  its  reaooarces,  and  snable  it  to 
make  efficient  provision  for  its  own  defence.  Anoilier 
subject  of  congratulation  was  tho  tenninatiDn  of  ^ 
war  with  Bormah,  which  connnciiced  in  JaniMory,  1851, 
when  a  British  naval  foroe  arrived  beftxre  Ba^igoon, 
under  Commodore  Lambert,  who,  on  Jaasary  4th,  I8S1 
destroyed  the  fortifications  of  the  Inwwaddy,  and*^ 
months  later  stormed  Martaban,  Eaengooo,  and  BaaoJi. 
Later  in  the  year,  Pegu  was  captored,  aad  mtexed  to 
our  Lidian  Empire.  The  objects  of  tho  w«ur  hnring  been 
thus  fiilly  attained,  and  doe  sabmssion  made  by  tb 
Burmese  Government,  peace  was  proclaimed. 

The  session  just  dosed  had  been  a  frnitftil  one— 11€ 
bills  had  been  introduced  by  the  Miiristry,  cf  ivhiA^ 
passed  into  law,  10  having  been  wrQidrawn,  fod  2  oniy 
rejected.  This  ime  ibe  peaceful  woA  of  tbe  OoiB- 
tion  Ministry,  under  the  Earl  of  Atetdasn,  wU^  «^ 
destined  to  end  its  existence  so  inglonooslj.  ^ 
powerful  causes  oame  into  op^ation  soem  after,  iM 
clouded  the  political  atmosphere,  and  gxadhuUy  tf^ 
feelings  of  discontent  and  despondency  tbroogiiast  tho 
nation — a  bad  hairsst,  and  a  costly  nar,  miserably  coo- 
dncted.  The  effscts  of  the  short  harvest  "ware  gwi^ 
aggravated  by  what  was  called:  **i3»  Wag®  Mo«- 
ment,"  which  conmienced  in  ApriL  It  wsa  goDSH^ 
felt  by  the  skilled  artisans  that,  thoc^  their  emploj- 
ment  was  constant,  and  their  "wages  good,  tbe^  ^ 
not  obtain  a  fair  measure  of  the  extraordinary  ft^ 
resulting  from  their  labour.  The  oonsequenoe  was  a 
genearal  oi^pBnisation  of  the  trades  to  extort  bettor  term? 
from  their  employers,  enforced,  as  usual,  by  strikes.  ^^ 
artisans  engaged  in  the  woollen  maau&cture  led  theTsy 
in  putting  forth  their  demands.  They  were  foUoW  ^y 
carpenters,  diip-wrighti,  iwgon-wrights,  and  «1""'^ 
every  class  of  operatives.  Large  conceriamr  wenia»^^ 
to  some  classes,  and  ^Mse  empk^ed  in  the  cob!  tndo 
especially  received  enormiotBr  nwges.  But,  as  the  jbik? 
of  provisions  continued  to  rise  the  xnoflremeni  tfpm^  ^ 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  asBuming  ite  T»06t 
formidable  as5)ect  in  the  manufactaring  distnots,  vAff^ 
strikes  became  general^  and  maay  maBwve  dii>Bd.  ^ 
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commoii  fund  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  unemployed  workmen,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
manu^turers  would  soon  be  compelled  to  give  way. 
But  the  masters  formed  a  counter-combination,  and 
wherever  a  partial  or  local  strike  occurred,  they  all  agreed 
to  dose  their  works,  and  thus  to  starve  the  operatives 
into  surrender.  The  result  was  a  bitter  controversy,  and 
a  desperate  struggle  between  capital  and  labour,  which 
lasted  with  unabated  obstinacy  throughout  the  year, 
but,  happily,  unaccompanied  by  such  acts  of  violence  as 
attended  strikes  in  fonner  times,  when  the  working 
classes  were  not  so  well  educated.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  able,  intelligent,  and  energetic.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  conquer  in  detail,  directing 
the  attack  against  some  particular  town,  compelling  the 
firms  to  succumb  individually  till  the  capitalists  of  that 
district  wcro  subdued,  and  then  caiTying  the  war  to 
another  place.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to  receive 
ample  supplies  for  continuing  the  contest,  because  the 
great  mass  of  workmen  would  always  be  employed,  and 
i^ould  be  able  to  support  those  that  were  out  on  strike. 
Preston  and  Burnley  wei-o  the  places  in  which  the  opera- 
tions commenced  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  contest  which 
followed  will  be  long  remembered  as  **  the  Preston 
Strike."  In  that  town,  upwards  of  15,000  idle  hands 
were  supported  by  contributions  from  the  employed, 
which  were  so  abundant,  at  first,  that  the  enormoujs  sum 
of  £3,000  was  distributed  weekly— equal  to  about  five 
ijhillings  a  head  on  an  average.  On  this  allowance  they 
managed  to  exist  for  thirty-seven  weeks.  The  effecta 
were  in  some  respects  like  those  produced  by  the  cotton- 
famine  in  Lancashire.  First,  the  deposits  in  the  saving- 
banks,  and  the  sums  insured  for  ago  and  sickness,  were 
consumed  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life.  Personal 
ornaments  and  wearing  apparel  were  next  sacrificed— 
sold  for  trifling  sums  to  meet  the  cravings  of  hunger. 
With  poor,  scanty  food,  ragged  clothes,  and  domestic  dis- 
comfort of  every  kind,  the  habits  of  the  operatives  became 
debased,  and  their  tempera  morose.  The  retail  traders, 
who  depended  upon  them,  became  bankrupt;  many  sub- 
stantial shopkeepers  were  ruined ;  trade  everywhere 
languished,  and  the  distress  became  general.  Still  the 
operatives  held  out  heroically,  they  insisted  on  one-tenth 
of  the  profits  of  their  labour ;  the  watchword  still  passed 
from  rank  to  rank,  which  shouted  enthusiastically,  "Ten 
per  cent.,  and  no  surrender! "  It  was  stated  that  the 
passion  produced  by  this  abstract  idea  became  a  sort 
of  religious  conviction,  and  in  one  place  the  people 
iissembled  in  a  chapol,  and  sang  a  hymn  to  "ten  per 
cent." 

But,  as  in  wars  between  nations,  the  belligerents  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by  sheer  exhaus- 
tion; the  workers,  as  inviiiably  happens  m  such  suicidal 
contests,  were  the  first  to  faiL  In  April,  1854,  the 
supplies  were  diminished  to  a  miserable  pittance,  the 
ca-rdloom  hands  receiving  but  a  shilling  a  week  each. 
The  contributions  from  distant  towns  fell  off,  while  the 
cl^mand  was  more  than  doubled,  by  the  men  of  Stockport, 
to  the  number  of  18,000,  suddenly  throwing  themselves 
Ti2>on  the  fund.      As  Stockport  had  contributed  £200 


a  week  to  the  fund  which  they  thus  over-burdened,  the 
struggle  was  necessarily  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion. On  the  1st  of  May,  therefore,  the  committeo 
announced  that  the  employers  had  succeeded  in  their 
"unholy  crusade,**  and  that  the  operatives,  generally, 
had  deserted  them  in  their  hour  of  utmost  need.  The 
miUs  wei-e  opened  and  the  work  resumed;  but  some 
thousands  failed  to  find  employment,  and  were  reduced 
to  destitution  and  pauperism.  It  lias  been  computed 
that  the  sums  expended  in  maintaining  the  unemployed 
in  Preston  alone  amounted  to  £100,000.  The  loss  of 
wages  was  more  than  three  times  that  amount;  and, 
altogether,  the  loss  to  the  working  classes  by  that 
disastrous  strike,  could  not  be  less  than  £500,000.  The 
loss  of  capital  to  the  manufacturers  must  have  been 
incalculable,  not  to  speak  of  the  ruin  of  a  multitude  of 
shopkeepers.  The  principal  leader  was  subsequently 
impiisoned  for  debt,  contracted  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

We  pass  from  this  painful  subject  to  a  scene  which 
furnishes  a  grand  and  beautiful  contrast.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  1854,  the  Queen  opened  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  Many  of  those  who  witnessed  the  Exhi- 
bition in  Hyde  Park  deplored  the  demolition  of  that 
magnificent  structure,  which  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  would  not  suffer  to  remain.  The 
materials  were  purchased  by  a  private,  company,  and 
i-emoved  to  a  new  site,  one  of  the  finest  that  could  be 
selected,  upon  which  a  new  palace  was  constructed, 
far  surpassing  its  predecessor  in  magnitude,  fitness,  ai:d 
beauty,  and  answering  its  purposes  incomiwirably  better 
than  ita  predecessor  could  have  done.  A  full  description 
of  this  unrivalled  structure  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  it  in  order  to  have  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  extent  and  magnificence,  its  superb 
grandeur  and  exquisite  beauty.  It  has  three  transepts, 
the  centre  one  being  120  feet  wide,  and  208  feet  high 
from  the  garden  front.  The  whole  nave  is  covered  with  an 
arched  roof.  This  gorgeous  palace  crowns  an  eminence, 
frt>m  which  there  is  a  commanding  view  of  the  metropolis, 
and  of  the  rich  and  vast  plains  of  Surrey  and  Kent.  It 
stands  upon  grounds  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste, 
adorned  with  fountains,  statuary,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  land- 
scapes on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  Internally,  the  palace 
is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  illustrating  the 
architecture  of  different  ages,  keeping  in  view  its  pur- 
poses as  an  educational  institution.  Thus  it  comprises 
a  series  of  palaces,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  Byzan- 
tine, Moorish,  German,  French,  English,  and  Italian, 
All  these  buildings,  excepting  the  Egyptian,  are  repro- 
duced on  the  scale  of  their  originals.  The  building  is 
filled  with  statues,  casts  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
art,  paintings,  i^epresentations  of  savage  tiibes,  exotic 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  art-collections  of  various  kinds, 
new  additions  being  made  every  year  to  its  unrivalled 
attractions;  while,  in  the  way  of  concerts,  exhibitions, 
and  festivals,  multitudes  are  congregated,  and  elTuctrf 
produced,  with  which  there  has  been  nothing  in  Europe 
to  compare  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Though 
created  by  the  enterprise  of  a  private  company,  it  is  in 
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©very  respect  worthy  of  the  metropoKs  of  the  civilised 
world. 

The  inauguration  wa.^  witnessed  by  40,000  spectators. 
^Vround  the  dais  in  tho  centre  transept  were  gathered 
the  representatives  of  England's  greatness  and  nobility. 
The  Lord  Primate  and  tho  Ministers  of  State  were  on 
the  left  of  the  throne ;  on  the  right  sat  the  diplomatic 
body.  In  front  were  tho  directors  of  the  company,  in 
court  drosses,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  his 
brothers  of  Dublin  and  York,  and  other  provincial  mag- 
nates. The  members  of  Parliament  and  their  families 
filled  the  lower  gallerios  of  the  great  transept.  Tho 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  arrived  at  throe  o'clock,  and 
entered  tho  Palace,  preceded  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Mr.  Laing.  With  Iler  Majesty  were  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Oporto,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Princess  Royal,  Pnnce  Alfred,  the 
Pnncoss  Alice,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Duchess 
and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  The  National  An- 
them having  been  performed  with  very  grand  effect, 
Mr.  Laing,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  presented  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  to  which  a  most  gracious  answer 
was  returned.  Tho  designers  of  the  building,  and  the 
scientific  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken  the  formation 
of  the  different  departments,  were  then  presented.  This 
ceremony  gone  through,  a  pi^ocession  was  formed  to 
perambulate  the  Palace,  the  Queen  in  her  circuit  being 
warmly  welcomed  as  she  passed.  This  done,  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  her  immediate  circle  returned  to  the  elevated 
platform,  the  Ministers  of  State  and  other  public  func- 
tionaries surrounding  the  dais  as  before.  Then  the  One 
Hundredth  Psalm,  in  all  its  simple  grandeur  of  har- 
mony, was  pealed  by  the  thousand  voices  and  accom- 
panying instruments  of  the  choir.  This  led,  by  a  natural 
transition,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  dedicatory 
prayer.  The  prayer  was  followed  by  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus — a  triumph  of  music ;  and  the  Queen,  through 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  pronounced  the  Crystal  Palace 
open.  Once  more  the  National  Anthem  rose  and  swelled 
under  the  lofty  vaults,  and  the  Queen  departed. 

To  the  humbler  classes  who  read  this  history  in  remote 
pit)vincial  places,  and  in  the  British  colonies,  it  may  be 
intei-esting  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  stands  nearly  north  and  south  on  the  summit  of  the 
Penge  Hill;  its  length  being  1,608  feet,  its  greatest 
breadth,  at  the  centi*al  transept,  384,  and  at  the  smaller 
transepts,  336  feet.  The  general  width  of  the  body  of 
the  building  between  the  transepts,  including  the  glazed 
and  open  corridors,  is  312  feet.  The  nave  consists  of  a 
grand  avenue,  nearly  double  the  width  of  the  nave  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  being  72  feet  wide.  At  the  height 
of  68  feet  from  the  floor  there  springs  a  semi-cylindrical 
vault,  44  feet  in  the  spring,  which  forms  the  roof.  The 
central  transept  has  a  vaulted  roof  of  120  feet  span. 
Tho  span  of  this  noble  arch  is  about  20  feet  larger 
than  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  and  nearly  40  feet 
greater  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  space 
covered  by  this  colossal  vault  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  whole  Minster  at  York.  At  a  distance  of  528  feet  i 
on  each  side  of  the  central  transept,  the  nave  is  inter-  ' 


sected  by  the  two  smaller  trausopts,  each  of  tho  samo 
dimensions  as  the  one  celebrated  transept  in  Hydo  Park. 
Three  aisles  run  parallel  to  the  nave  on  each  side.  The 
minor  colunms  support  three  tiers  of  galleries,  whith 
are  reached  by  a  series  of  light  staircases.  At  each  eud 
of  the  main  building,  574  feet  long,  and  from  the  south 
wing,  a  colonnade,  720  feet  long,  leads  to  the  railway 
station.  La  cubic  contents  the  now  stincture  exceeds  iU 
predecessor  by  one-half.  Nor  are  aU  the  wonders  above 
ground.  The  basement  is  a  vast  labyrinth  of  passages, 
tunnels,  hot- water  pipes,  boilers,  and  machinery. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  left  nothing  undone  to 
secure  his  position  and  establish  his  dynasty.    All  tho 
Continental  monarchs  of  Europe,  except  tho  Czar,  ad- 
mitted him  into  the  family  of  sovereigns,  addressing  him 
as  **  Moiuieury  mon/rere"   The  Emperor  Nicholas  could 
not  overcome  his  scruples  on  the  point  of  legitimacy,  and 
had  recourse  to  a  compromise,  and  addressed  him  as 
**  Mon  cher  ami^^  a  slight  which  Louis  Napoleon  felt» 
but  prudentiy  passed  over.    The  next  step  was  to  chooso 
an  empress.     It  was  said  at  the  timo  that  bis  overture> 
of  matrimonial  alliance  with  several  royal  families  wero 
rejected.    If  so,  he  consoled  himself  with  satisfactory 
reasons  why  such  an  alliance  would  not  be  desirable^ 
and  that  he  did  much  better  by  selecting  for  his  brido 
Eugenie    de    Mont^'o,    Countess-Duchess     of    Teba^ 
daughter    of    Donna    Maria    Manuella    Kirkpatrick, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Montijos,  Countess  of  Miranda^ 
and  Duchess  of  Penaconda,  who  was  tho  widow  of  the 
Count  de  Montijos,  an  offlcer  of  rank  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  who  married  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  father  of  tho 
Empress,  English  consul  at  Malaga.     She  was  said  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Spain,  and 
the  heralds  alleged  that  she  had  royal  blood  in  her  v^- 
The  speech  of  the  Emperor,  announcing  his  intended 
marriage,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1853,  to  the  Senate 
and  Legislatif  Corps,  is  remarkable.     He  avowed  at  tha 
outset  that  the  union  did  not  accord  with  the  traditions 
of  ancient  poHcy ;    but  therein  lay  its   advantage.    A 
royal  alliance  would  create  a  feeling  of  false  security,  and 
might  substitute  family  interest  for  that  of  tho  nation. 
Besides,  for  the  last  seventy  years  foreign  princesses  had 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne  only  to  behold  their  off- 
spring dispersed  and  proscribed  by  war  or  revolution- 
One  woman  only  brought  with  her  good  fortune,  tha 
good  and  modest  wife  of  General  Bonaparte,  and  sho 
was  not  the  issue  of  a  royal  family.     "  When,"  he  said. 
"  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  a  man  is  raised  by  the  force 
of  a  new  principle  to  the  level  of  the  long-est^blishe*! 
dynasties,  it  is  not  by  giving  an  ancient  character  to  his 
blazon,  and  by  endeavouiing  to  introduce  himself,  at 
any  price,  into  the  family  of  kings,  that  he  can  get  him- 
self accepted;  it  \b  rather  by  always  bearing  in  mind 
hia  origiQ,  by  preserving  his  peculiar  chai*actor,  and  by 
frankly  taking  up  before  Europe  the  position  of  one  who 
has  arrived  at  fortune  f position  de  parvenu  J — a  glorious 
position,  when  success  is  achieved  by  the  free  sufficago 
of  a  great  people."    He  then  lauded  the  brido  elect  for 
her  varied  moral,  mental,  and  personal  accomplishments, 
saying,  "I  have  prefeiTcd  a  woman  -whom  I  lore  and 
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respect  to  one  unknown,  and  whoso  alliance  would  liavo 
advantages  mingled  witli  sacrifices — placing  indepen- 
dence, qualities  of  heart,  and  family  happiness,  above 
dynastic  prejudices  and  calculations  of  ambition."  The 
marriage  ceremony,  preceded  by  the  civil  contract,  was 
nei-formed  with  great  pomp  by  the  archbishop  in  Notre 
Dame. 

In  September,  1854,  the  Emperor  being  in  the  north 
of  France,  on  the  pretext  of  inspecting  the  camp  esta- 
blished there,  he  had  the  gi*atification  of  being  honoured 
with  several  royal  visits.  The  King  of  the  Belgians, 
with  his  eldest  son,  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  the 
Duke  of  Oporto,  went  to  see  him  at  Boulogne,  and  mot 
with  a  very  cordial  reception.  But  what  gratified  him 
raoi-o  than  all  was  a  visit  from  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
The  Emperor,  attended  by  a  splendid  suite,  went  down  to 
th.0  quay  to  receive  him,  and  they  both  "v^rmly  shook 
Lands.  Nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  gratify  the 
^Jnglish  visitor,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Harding,  Lord  Seaton,  and  other  noblemen  who  accom- 
panied him.  Eoviews,  illuminations,  fireworks,  ban- 
•luots,  balls,  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession 
during^  the  time  of  the  visit,  which  had  the  effect,  no 
'1  )iibt,  of  strengthening  the  entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  courts. 

It  was  still  more  solemnly  ratified  by  the  visit  of  the 
Emporor  and  Empress  to  the  Queen  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1855 — an  event  which  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression throughout  Europe.     It  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
phonomenoa  that  an  Emperor  of  France,  the  heir  and 
fcucocdsor  of  Napoleon,  should  be  a  welcome  and  popular 
guest  in  England,    honoured    by  the    sovereign  and 
cheered  by  the  people ;  this  guest  being,  moreover,  the 
author  of  tho  coup  d'etat.     Prince  Albert  went  to  Dover 
to  meet  tho  illustrious  visitors,  who  landed  amid  tho 
salutes  of  the  military  and  the  booming  of  guns  on  the 
heights,  tho  Empress  leaning  on  the  Prince's  arm.    Tho 
line  of  streets  between  the  London  terminus  and  tho 
Great  "Western  Railway  was  decorated  with  flags  and 
evergreens,  and  the  Imperial  party,  as  they  drove  along, 
were  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers.    At  seven  p.m. 
they  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  were  received  by 
Her  Majesty  and  the  royal  femily,  with  the  great  oflfioers 
of  state  and  of  tho  household,  in  the  graud  hall,  whence 
the  guests  Tvere  conducted  up  the  grand  staircase,  and 
through  tho  music-room  and  throne-room,  to  the  recep- 
tion room.     That  evening  there  was  a  dinner-pai-ty  in 
St.  George's  Hall ;  next  day  tho  same,  followed  by  a 
brilliant  evening   party.     On  "Wednesday  the  Queen 
made  the  Emperor  a  Knight  of  the  Garter — a  very  sig- 
nificant ceremony  under  tho  circumstances,  which  was 
performed   with  the  utmost  magnificence,  the  Prince 
Consort  helping  Her  Majesty  to  buckle  the  garter  on 
tho  left  le^  of  the  Emperor.     Her  Majestj'  accompanied 
tlio  Emperor  to  his  apartments,  followed  by  tho  Empress 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  and  attended  by  the  ladies  and 
.tT'intlemen  of  tho  royal  suites.     On  the  evening  of  that 
<!ay  the  Queen  gave  a  state  dinner,  when,  by  Her  }ur„. 
jV^ty'd  command,  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  IIousqI   ,  i 
.iTviTO  tho  toast  of  "The  Emporor  and  Empress  op 
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French."  The  state  apartments  which  were  occupied 
by  the  Imperial  guosti  were  gorgeously  decorated  for 
tho  occasion. 

On  Thursday  tho  Emperor  and  Empress  proceeded  to 
London,  in  order  to  visit  the  City,  tho  Queen  and  the 
Prince  accompanying  them  to  Buckingham  Palace.  On 
tho  route  from  Nino  Elms  to  the  palace  they  enjoyed  a 
continual  ovation.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  wore 
conveyed  thence  to  the  City  in  six  of  tho  Queen's  stato 
carriages,  tho  principal  one  being  drawn  by  cream- 
coloured  horses ;  the  Life  Guards  escorting  the  carriages, 
and  Carbineers  and  Blues  keeping  the  ground.  As 
they  proceeded  along  tho  Mall,  tho  Strand,  Fleet  Street, 
Chcapside,  and  the  Poultry,  to  Guildhall,  a  vast  and 
orderly  multitude  thronged  tho  sti'eets,  looked  down 
from  the  windows  and  house-tops,  from  the  roofs  of 
omnibuses,  and  every  available  position;  while  tho 
scene  was  enlivened  by  a  profusion  of  union-jacks  and 
tricolors,  lively  peals  of  church  bells,  hearty  cheei*3 
from  tho  people,  martial  music,  and  brilliant  sunshine. 
It  was  calculated  that  more  than  a  million  spectators 
witnessed  the  sight.  They  were  received  at  the  Guild- 
hall by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  with  tho 
City  magnates.  Tho  Emperor  was  dressed  as  a  general 
of  division,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Garter  and 
of  tho  Legion  of  Honour.  After  receiving  an  address 
from  the  Corporation,  the  Imperial  party  partook  of  a 
dSJeuner,  and  proceeded  by  a  different  route  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  It  was  stated  that  tho  wine  served  at  tho 
Imperial  table  included  sherry  109  years  old,  and  valued 
at  tho  rate  of  £600  the  butt.  In  the  evening  the  Queen 
and  her  guests  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  the  house  being  fitted  up  superbly  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  tho  mirrors  in  tho  retiring-rooms  multiplying  tho 
efiect  of  tho  statuettes  of  tho  Queen,  tho  Emperor  and 
the  Empress,  of  the  flowers  and  the  gorgeous  decora- 
tions. On  their  entrance  they  were  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm, the  orchestra  playing  **  Paftant  pour  la  Syrie," 
followed  by  the  National  Anthem.  "When  tho  curtain 
i"oso  the  second  time  a  dense  mass  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  full  dress  was  seen  behind  the  performers  and 
the  chorus.  They  had  purchased  the  privilege  of  being 
there,  as  there  was  no  room  in  any  other  part  of  tho 
house.  In  the  evening  tho  City  and  the  "West-end 
wero  splendidly  illuminated.  On  Friday  the  Queen 
and  her  guests  visited  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, where  an  immense  assembly  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  as  they  leisurely  promenaded  through 
tho  building.  On  Saturday  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
departed,  accompanied  to  Dover  by  the  Prince  Consort 
and  tho  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Tho  Emperor  was  pleased 
to  say  that  the  only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  tho 
arrangements  of  the  i-ailway  was,  "  That  it  conveyed 
him  too  quickly  out  of  England.**  The  Imperial  visit 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
It  was  politically  important,  masmuch  as  it  arose  out 
of  an  alliance  between  nations  regarded  as  hereditary 
enemies,  which  was  so  far  from  being  within  the  calcu- 
lations of  statesmen  that  tho  whole  policy  of  tho  Conti- 
xiontal  powers  was  based  upon  its  assumed  impossibility. 
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The  Quecu  was  so  well  pleased  that  she  made  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Francis  Graham  Mbon,  a  baronet  iu  honour 
of  the  occasion. 

Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  Imperial  visit 
on  the  18th  of  August  following.  In  a  historical  point 
t)f  view  this  event  was  most  interesting.  No  English 
sovereign  had  beheld  the  French  capital  for  four  centuries, 
since  the  infjEint  Henry  VI.  was  crowned  ut  Paris  in 
1422 ;  and  the  following  facts  bearing  on  the  relations  of 
these  two  gi*eat  countries  were  recalled  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  public  by  this  interchange  of  friendly  visits 
between  the  courts.  **  In  1444  the  English  were  ex- 
pelled from  Franco.  In  1461  the  queen  of  the  captive 
Henry  YI.  was  a  suppliant  to  the  French  king.  In 
1651  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  was  an  exile  and  a  pen- 
rtioner  at  the  coui-t  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1688  the  fugitive 
James  received  the  protection,  and  occupied  the  palace, 
of  the  Great  Monarch,  while  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
representing  an  expelled  feudatory  of  France,  sat  on 
the  English  throne.  In  179o  the  representative  of  the 
Bourbons  died  on  a  scaffold  in  his  beautiful  capital,  and 
his  brothers  destined  to  weai-  his  crown  sought  the  pro- 
tection, and  occupied  the  palace,  of  the  English  king,  the 
descendant  of  their  former  guest.  In  1815,  just  400 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Plantagenets,  an  English 
army,  after  giving  the  great  Napoleon  his  final  overthrow, 
stormed  the  defences  of  Paris,  and  its  generals  occupied  its 
gates  and  its  palaces  as  conquerors.  They  brought  back 
the  heir  of  the  Bourbons,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throne, 
whence  his  great  grandfather  •  had  directed  hostilities 
against  England  to  restore  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts. 
Fifteen  years  later  his  brother,  Charles  X.,  fled  again  to 
England,  and  again  occupied  Holyrood  Palace ;  and  the 
Orleans  Bourbons  sat  on  the  throne  of  France.  Yet 
another  period  of  eighteen  yeai's,  and  the  Orleans  Bour- 
bon fled  ignominiously  to  the  English  shores,  and  received 
the  hospitality  of  the  English  Queen.  He  who  seized  his 
falling  sceptre  was  the  nephew  of  the  great  Emperor 
whom  the  English  arms  had  overthrown  in  1814,  and 
who  had  died  a  prisoner  on  an  English  island.  Himself 
an  exile  and  poor,  he  had  lived  under  that  general  pro- 
tection which  the  English  laws  afford  to  all  who  seek 
their  shield  and  conform  to  their  precepts ;  he  had 
known  our  people  and  our  manners ;  he  had  comported 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  land  of  his  refiige,  and  had 
wielded  the  special  constable's  staff  on  the  memorable 
10th  of  April.  The  exile  was  now  the  abjsolute  sove- 
reign of  the  French  people,  elected  by  their  will,  yet 
ruling  them  by  the  strong  hand.  But  amid  all  these 
changes  for  400  years,  no  English  sovereign  had  beheld 
the  marvels  of  Paris.  The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land to  the  French  Emperor  and  his  capital  was  there- 
fore, in  every  point  of  view,  a  remarkable  event.  It 
signified  the  final  conclusion  of  the  natural  enmity  that 
for  centuries  had  exasperated  the  hostile  nations — ^the 
sovereigns  agaixist  the  sovereigns,  the  people  against  the 
people :  it  signified  the  final  discarding  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  Bom'bons  to  the  throne  of  Prance :  it 
signified  the  imreserved  recognition  of  the  Napoleonic 
rijghte,  based  on  the  will  of  the  French  peoplo,  and  the 


adoption  of  the  Napoleonic  house  into  the  dynastic 
families  of  Europe :  it  signified,  also,  the  firm  aUianoe  of 
the  two  great  Western  Powers,  against  all  who  shoolil 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  from  abroad,  and 
the  renunciation  of  all  ideas  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
France :  it  signified  the  hope  of  a  long  period  of  mutual 
goodwill,  the  interchange  of  mutual  good  offices,  of  the 
products  of  nature  and  art,  of  the  efforts  of  peace  and 
civilisation."* 

The  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Boyal,  started  from 
Osborne  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning  on  the  ISth  of 
August,  1855,  and  arrived  at  Bottlogue  at  half-past  one 
the  same  day.  The  appearance  of  the  royal  squadron  ms 
announced  by  discharges  from  cannon  on  the  height^ 
and  batteries  on  shore,  by  volleys  of  musketry,  and  the 
cheers  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators.  A  pavilion 
had  been  erected  oA  the  pier,  in  which  the  Emperor. 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  suite,  awaited  the  approach  of 
his  royal  guests.  The  instant  the  royal  yacht  ran  along- 
side, he  hastened  on  board  and  saluted  the  Queen,  kissing 
her  hand  and  both  cheeks.  He  then  shook  hands  lith 
the  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess 
Eoyal,  and  with  every  mark  of  joy  and  welcome  con- 
ducted them  to  the  pavilion.  Ho  rode  beside  the  Queen's 
carriage  to  the  railway  station.  At  half-past  two  the 
train  started  for  Paris.  From  the  terminus  of  the  Stras- 
burg  railwav  to  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  the  houses 
were  gaily  dressed  with  tapestry,  flowers,  and  erer- 
greens;  the  windows  and  streets  were  crowded  by  peopl' 
in  every  variety  of  costume ;  200,000  soldiers  and  National 
Guards  formed  double  lines  five  miles  long.  The  glitter 
of  the  arms,  the  splendour  and  variety  of  the  drcsse? 
mingling  their  colours  with  the  verdure  of  the  tree- 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulog:ne,  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  brillian<7  and  beaatr. 
The  Parisians  had  been  on  the  ground  in  great  number 
from  noon,  and  waited  patiently  for  hours;  but, unfor- 
tunately, the  train  was  behind  time,  the  evening  became 
dark  and  cold,  and  when  at  length  Her  Mjgeaty  ip- 
peared  at  half-past  seven,  the  demonstration  was  shorn 
of  much. of  its  splendour. ,  Nevertheless,  the  boulevards, 
streets,  and  avenues  were  still  crowded,  and  HerMiqestv 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  As  the  caniag^- 
approached  the  Arc  do  Triomphe  the  outriders  «» 
escort  carried  torches,  which  added  much  to  the  efiSKt 
The  Palace  of  St  Cloud  was  placed  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Queen  and  her  party.  8he  was  reoeiTed  br 
the  Empress,  the  Princess  Mathilde,  with  the  ladies  o( 
the  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  high  officers  o> 
state.  It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  the  next  day  **' 
devoted  to  rest,  relieved  only  by  a  drive  in  theBws*^*^ 
Boulogne. 

On  Monday  their  Majesties  visited  the  Pftlais  ^ 
Beaux  Arts,  a  portion  of  the  great  Industrial  ExhiWtioc 
The  route  to  the  building  was  one  dense  mass  of  sp*^' 
tators,  who  received  Her  Majesty  with  every  demoi^' 
stration  of  joy  and  respect.     The  royal  party  lunchet 
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with  Princo  Napoleon  at  the  Elyseo,  and  then  visited 
Saint  Chapelle,  Notre  D*,«^o,  and  went  through  the 
city  to  view  its  principal  buildings.    The  Parisians  were 
oyory where  dolightod  with  the  Qaoen  and  th«  Boyal 
children,  whose  gracious  bearing  and  frank  raamners 
quite  won  their  hearts.    On  Tuesday  Tier  Majesty  viai^dd 
the  magnificent  Palace  of  Versailles.     The  Emporor  was 
so  charmed  with  his  visitors,  that  it  was  remarked  ho 
conversed  with  an  animation  of  manner  and  countenance 
quite  surprising  to  those  accustomed  to  his  usual  im- 
passiveness.     Two  more  visits  were  paid  to  the  Industrial 
Exhibition.     On  Thursday  evening  the  Municipality  of 
Paris  gave  a  ball  in  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  which  surpassed 
in  splendour  and  magnificence  all  previous  experience. 
There  was  a  grand  review  next  day,  and  after  that  a 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.     On  Saturday  the  Boyal 
party  visited  the  Rilaoe  of  St.  Germains,  where  Her 
Majesty  examined  with  much  interost  the  various  relics 
of  her  unfortunate  aticettor,  and  stood  for  some  time  in 
thought  before  his  tomb.     In  the  evening  the  Emperor 
gave  a  splendid  fete  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  whioh 
outdid  even  the  maguifioenco  of   the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
'•On  Saturday  night,"  says  the  official  Moniitmrt  "the 
pal. ice  of  Louis  XIV.  recovered,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
Kplondour  and  life  which  animated  it  in  its  best  days. 
In  our  epoch  wo  are  called  upon  to  behold  marvels  which 
would  have  appeared  impossible  in  the  gi*eatest  agiy%  and 
under  the  most  glorious  reigns.     In  a  short  time,  when 
the  echit  of  the  fetes  and  the  noise  of  the  cheering  shall 
liave  ceased,  and  when  timo  has  b^en  given  t6  reflect  on 
the  bearing  and  signification  of  all  that  has  tAken  ploco 
i.i  this  full  an  I  brilliant  Wdok,  the  journey  aftd  visit  of 
Ilsr  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  the  capital  of  IVance 
vi'M  bo  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  events  which  appear 
II  ^  a  dream  until  realised.     All  who  witnessed  that  enthu- 
siastic reception,  those  manifesta^ons  of  sincere  cordiality 
and  deep  sympathy  between  sovereign  and  sovereign, 
and  nation  and  nation,  will  retain  a  lasting  remembrance, 
which  they  will  love  to  toll  in  their  old  age,  and  which 
marks  an  epoch  in  tho  history  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
in  the  history  of  nations.  Versailles  had  donned  its  festive 
apparel  to  welcome  the  august  guests  of  the  Emperor.  The 
grand  court-yard  of  the  chateau  wag  as  light  as  day ;  the 
i  opposing  and  severe  profile  of  it^  grand  and  beautiful 
architecture  stood -out  in  lines  of  fi»e,  aad  the  marble 
statues  which  adorn  the  double  grand  stAiroaie  appealed 
astonished  at  all  this  bustle  and  movement.    Their  Ma- 
jesties entered  by  the  marble  stairs,  while  the  invited 
guests  entered  by  the  Princes*  Staircase.     Waiting  and 
ri^posing  rooms,  boudoirs  hung  with  blue  dauask  and 
iilied^th  bea«itifdl  flowers,  had  been  prepared  for  the 
^iueett  of  England  and  Prince  Albert,  in  the  apartments 
<»nce  occapied  by  Marie  Antoinette.    The  Emperor  and 
ICinpress  withdrew  for  a  few  moments  into  their  pri- 
vate rooms.      Their  Majesties  then  crossed  the  state 
apartments  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  were  magnificently 
]  it  up,  and  the  immense  fire-j^laces  of  which  were  turned 
iuto  gardens  of  flowoi-s  or  plots  of  verdure.    The  Gal- 
lary  of  the  Mirrors  offered  a  most  dazzling  coup  fTitil, 
At    the    four    angles    orchestras    had    been    erecto«l. 


consisting  of  200  artists,  directed  by  Strauss  and 
Duprwne.  Flowers  and  shrubs  ooooealod  the  stands 
of  the  musicians,  and  the  harmony .  seempd  to  proceed 
finTm  invisible  instruments  through  aboww^f  dahlias, 
ro«es,  and  other  flowers.  Garlaoda  eii8j9eiid«d.£iomthe 
ceiling,  and,  interlaced  with  each  other^  fOTtxn4ihe  most 
chaszning  deoomtion«  Thousands  of  I  uatree  and  torches, 
reflected  in  tho  mirrors^  threw  streams  of  light  trpon  the 
rich  garments  of  the  guests,  covered  with  gold  and 
glittering  with  diampftde.  On  approaohing  the  win- 
dows a  still  more  adiUiraUe  sight  presented  itself  to 
view.  The  gteat  sheet  of  water  -was  enclosed  by  a  scries 
of  porchee  in  the  BenaisMuice  style,  standing  out  from 
the  baokgroond  of  the  park  in  coloured  fii-e,  and  joined 
together  by.  aA  emantld  ttellis^work.  In  the  centre  a 
portal  two*-thirds  largsr  than  the  rest,  built  like  a 
triumphal  arch,  w«M  smrmoonted  by  a  double  shield 
with  the  arms  of  Fnuoe  aadBugland.  At  the  two 
comew  te  the  right  axA  left  were  two  other  porticoes, 
with  the  initials  of  their  Majesties.  Undor  their  brilliant 
arches  the  water  spnog  up  in  j^te  and  fell  back  in 
cascades.  The  two  basins  formed  one  vast  sheet  of 
light,  upon  whioh  goldenrdolpMns^  znoanted  by  Cupids, 
dieportedy  canrying  circular  torohes  &ad  V\diisAia]i  lights. 
At  hal^past  ten  the  Bmperor  op^ed  Ihb  ball  with  the 
Qiieen  of  England.  At  eleven  the  Court  proceeded  to 
Bttpper  in  the  theatre.  Their  Majestioi*  table  was  laid 
ia^  the  state  box»  commaadmg:'  a"  view  of  all  the 
others^,  w^h  w«re  filled  with  IsMlteft;:'  Orehestra  and 
pit  were  turned  into  a  festive  halL  On  oU  sides  dowers, 
lights,  and  bvilliant  toilettee^—^verywhere  an  air  of 
satisfaotiooy  joy^,  and  delight  impossibte  td  describe.  It 
was  like  a  glaiioe  at  faiiy-land.  Their  Mijesiies  left 
Versailles  aanid  the  wannest  demonetaUieas  of  enthu- 
siasm. After  their  departure  the  bal!  \9Vs  kept  up  till 
morning,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  night  the  road 
was  thronged  with  brilliant  equipages  ^coareying  back 
tho  guests  to  Paris.  Sundaf  was  dedibaisdte repose; 
Monday  to  travel.  Immense  cn)wd8  lined  ihe  streets  tc 
witness  H4r  Majesty's  departure.  The  Brnpfiror  accom- 
panied his  illustrious  gueets  to  Bt^ulogne,  yni^K^  Her 
Majesty  reviewed  the  magnificent  ii,Txnji&Bmaq»k  on  t> 
heights  Tho  Imperial  host  andJiis  gccosts  paked  aboc' 
midnight,  when  the  English  Court  re^feobh^id,  as'' 
arrived  at  Osborne  at  nine  a.m.  thft-foUbwin^.jBBrDing/' 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  waa  thft  SiMtary  of 
State  in  attendance  on  Her  Maj^efyy  addtanedaa  official 
letter-  to  Sir  George  Grey,  which  contains ^he  ffliloving 
testimony  of  Her  Majesty's  plsasore : — 
;  "The  Queen  is  profoundly  sensible- :o£*' the  kindnes? 
with  whioh  she  has  been  reoetved  bytb»£faafBrorftii'i 
Empress^  and  of  those  manifestations  of -iv^ect  and 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  Ei^eh  najttaatiiy^ich  sbi 
has  everywhere  been  greeted.  On  porscmal  inwi4)olitic3i 
grounds,  the  visit  to  Paris  has  a£Cbrded  thie^higfewt  grati- 
fication to  Her  Majesty.'* 

In  July,  1856,  the  qissstion  of  iixiecTQttiioii^or  non- 
intervention was  fully  diseuMed  in  BiriiaiiiBiitt  in  co^' 
necl  ion  with  the  a£B^s  of  Italy.  HML'  in  tW  light  of 
subsoquent  events  and  of  later  occarrenoes,  and  m^^  ^ 
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'.iew  to  pending  eventualities,  the  debate  is  fiill  of  inte- 
rest.   The  subject  was  introduced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
who,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  and  argumentative 
speech,  expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  with  Italy, 
while  exposing  and  denouncing  the  horrible  oppression 
under  which  she  groaned.    He  declared,  that  of  all  mili- 
tary tyrannies  that  of  Austria  was  the  most  galling  and 
odious,  as  shown  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  her  Danubian 
provinces.    In  Italy  she  had,  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  not  only  \isurped  the  government  of   the 
Legations,  but  had  taken  possession  of  the  Duchy  of 
Parma,  and  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  siege, 
subjecting  the  population  to  martial  law.    Her  excuse 
was,  that  when  she  could  remove  her  garrisons  without 
danger  of  insurrection,  she  would  do  so.    Lord  Lyndhurst 
showed,  with  admirable  clearness,  the  eflEect  of  this  plea. 
A  bad  government  produced  dissatisfaction,  disturbance, 
possibly   insurrection.      That   ended   in   invasion    by 
the    militaiy  force  of  a   neighbouring  power,   which 
necessarily  increased  the  dissatisfaction  and  the  tendency 
to  revolt ;  so  that,  according  to  the  Austrian  argument, 
the  occupation  of  the  disaffected  districts  by  a  foreign 
military  force  could  have  no  termination.     **  In  advert- 
ing to  tho  state  and  prospects  of  Italy,"  continued  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  **  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment ;  nothing  could  exceed  its  infamous  conduct.    The 
same    infamous  system  of   tyranny  and  oppression — 
founded  on  no  law,  not  even  the  law  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment—described by  Mr.  Gladstone  some  years  since, 
was  at  this  very  moment  pursued  with  greater  secrecy, 
and,  in  tho  present  political  trials,  carried  on  now,  as 
then,  in  disregard  of  every  principle  of  justice,  and  in 
violation  of  every  feeling  of  right."     Lord  Lyndhurst 
contended  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  foreign  governments  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  state,  and  if  there  ever 
were   such  a  case,  it  was  Naples.     The  king  of  that 
country  denied  the  right  of  England  to  interfere,  and 
had  positively  refused  to  give  any  explanation  or  reply 
to  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him.    Yet  England 
declined  to  use  her  power.    From  this  Lord  Lyndhurst 
could  draw  but  one  conclusion,  which  was — that  there 
was  a  feeling  at  Naples  that  there  was  some  backward- 
ness and  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  France  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  objects  we  had  in  view.     **  This, 
then,"  he  said,  **is  the  state  to  which  we  are  reduced. 
We  threaten  a  foreigm  government,  declaring  that  its 
conduct  is  infamous  and  atrocious,  and  ^kat  we  require 
it  to  be  changed;  they  refuse  to  listen  to  our  remon- 
strances, and  v^e  sit  quietly  down  and  take  no  further 
Kteps.    What,  then,  has  become  of  the  power  and  prestige 
of  England  ?  *'    In  contrast  to  Naples  he  offered  Sardinia 
as  an  example  of  constitutional  government.      Under 
the  greatest  difficulties,  that  ooimtry  had  maintained  a 
free  constitution,  upon  which  the  least  accident  might 
bring  destruction,  surrounded,  as  she  was,  by  multi- 
tudinous armies;  hatedandjealously  watched  by  Austria. 
He  concluded  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Austrian  sys- 
tem.    **  With  Austria,"  he  said,  **  there  is  only  one  rule 


of  government,  and  that  is  force,  coercion,  and  direct 
military  repression.  It  is  a  principle  with  Austria  that 
the  people  exists  for  the  government,  and  not  that  the 
government  exists  for  the  people.  There  is  not  one 
liberal  idea  in  her  whole  system.  For  such  a  system 
to  exist  in  another  country,  supported  by  foreign 
bayonets,  must  be  horrifying ;  and  with  what  feeling 
that  system  is  regarded  by  Italians,  we  have  most 
abundant  evidence  to  establish." 

Lord  Clarendon,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  stated  that 
urgent  remonstrances  had  been  addressed  to  the  Kinj 
of  Naples,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  pointing  out  to 
him  the  danger  of  the  existing  state  of  things  to  the 
stability  of  his  throne,  and  suggesting  the  establishment 
of  a  better  administration  of  justice,  a  general  amnesty 
for  political  offences,  and  a  system  of  government  that 
would  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people.  But  ho  did 
not  believe  that  until  the  joint  pressure  of  England  and 
France  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  aU  its  force,  the  desired 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Italian  people  would 
be  obtained ;  and  he  declared  that  that  was  a  matter  which 
the  Government  had  as  much  at  heart  as  the  Parliament 
or  the  people  of  this  country.  The  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde  remarked  that  it  was  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Lord  Clarendon  that  the  King  of  Naples  had  taken  a 
stand  upon  his  own  absolute  independence,  and  had 
treated  with  contumely  the  attempt  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Hs  territory. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  expressed  a  hope  that  tho 
existing  system  of  foreign  inteference  in  Italy  would  be 
ultimately  got  rid  of;  and  he  trusted  that,  if  ever  our 
armed  interference  should  become  necessary,  the  war 
would  be  vigorously  conducted,  so  that  it  might  be 
speedily  brought  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  also,  at  the  same  time,  tho 
Italian  question  was  debated.  Lord  John  Bussell  moved 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  copies 
or  extracts  of  any  recent  communications  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria,  Eome,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  He  called  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  declarations  made  at  the  Paris  Conference,  read- 
ing the  statements  made  by  Count  Walewski,  Lord 
Clarendon,  Coimt  Buol,  and  Count  Cavour ;  and  then 
referred  to  the  Austrian  occupation.  That  occupation 
was  the  result  of  bad  government.  It  had  existed  seven 
years,  and  the  government  was  worse.  What  prospect 
was  there  that  it  would  ever  be  better  ?  Austria  was 
taking  fresh  precautions  to  perpetuate  the  oppression. 
Without  advocating  interference  with  the  internal  affkirs 
of  foreign  states,  he  maintained  that,  at  whatever  risk, 
we  were  bound  to  support  the  King  of  Sardinia.  We 
should  nourish  the  growing  spirit  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence. **I  remember,"  said  Lord  John  Bussell, 
**very  long  ago,  having  had  an  interview  in  the 
Isle  of  Elba  with  the  first  Napoleon.  The  Emperor 
talked  much  of  the  States  of  Italy,  and  agreed  in 
the  observation  which  I  had  made  that  there  was 
no  tuiion  among  them,  and  no  likelihood  of  any  effec- 
tual resistance  by  them  to  their  oppressors ;  but  when 
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I  asked  hiwi'why  Atistrift  wm  so  unpopular;  in  Ifaiiy, 
he  replied  that  it  was  bocauso  she  governed  not  "with 
tho  sword  [t^at  waa  probablj'  not  a  refleiction  which 
lliafc  groat  man  would  make],  but  that  she  had  no  other 
means  of  governing  except  bj'  the*  stick.  I  be4ieve,  sir, 
that  that  is  the  secret  of  the  wiiolo  disfaroar  witb  which' 
Austi'ia  is  viewed  in  Italy." 

Lord  Palmerston  observed  that  at  the^  Paris  eonfo- 
rences  tho  representative  of  Austria  held  out  no  «x-* 
peetation 'that  her  consent  would  be  obtained  to  the 
cessation  of  foreign  oceupation  in  Italy.  Her  Majeetjr's 
Odvornmont  felt  that  that  cessation  was  an  obj^eiot  of 
European  inteiest.  If  disturbances  broke  out  in- Naples, 
the  Kwig  would  apply  to  Austria  for  assistance,  and 
ooooplications^  would  thence  arise  that  wo«ld  endaaager 
the  pe€M»'of  Europe.  But  with  regard  to  Nttples,  as 
\svXl  as  to  Rome,  he  did  not  despair.  The  King  of  Sitr- 
(linia,  having  associated'  himself  with  England  and 
IJ'raBce  in  the  wav  which  had  just  closedv  had  a  right  to 
'  upport  and  proteetion  against  an  unprovoked^ attack. 
I'liigikind  and  Pranoe  were  bound  by  the  ties  of  honour  to 
:v3sisthim  to  the  utmost*  Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  under- 
stand why  tho  question  of  Italy  was  introduocd  into 
conferences  and  protocols,  if  all  that  was  imtenided  to  be 
dooo!  was  no*  more' than  diplomatic  action.  Nbthing 
coidd  be  more  iiTational,  he  said,  than  to  addnWa  violent 
representations:  to  Austria,  with  a  view  of  terminating 
tho  occupation  of  the  Eoman  States,  unless  Fltmoe  was 
also,  prepared  to  quit  them.  Their  ''admonitions,^' 
without  fleets  or  armies,  to  the  ruling  powers  wotdd  set 
Italy  in: -flames.  It  was  said  that  the  case:  of  Naples- 
was.. exceptional,  but  why  was*  it  exceptional  more  than 
tha  caaa.of  Austria  or  Bussia,  except  that  those  were 
strong  powers  and  Naples  was  a  weak  one  ?  But  it  was 
not  only  a  contest  between  worn-out  dynasties  and  an 
intelligent  class^  that'  was  going  on  in  Italy;  there 
werB'the.secrdt  societies  which -did  not  care  for  constitu* 
tional  goremmont.  **  It  is  useless  to  deny,* "said -Mr. 
Dianwli,  "because  it  is  impossible  to  conceal,  that  a 
grpsi;  part  of  Europe— tho  whole  of  Italy  and  Franooy 
and  a  .great-  part  of  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
countries — are  covered  with  a  not* work  of  tbose^  secret 
societies,  just  as  the  superficies  of  the  earth  is  now  being 
covered  with  railroads:  and  what  are  their  objects? 
They  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  them.  They  do  not 
want,  constitutional  government ;  they  do  not  want 
ameliorated  institutions;  they  do  not  want  provincial 
councils,  nor  the  recording  of  votes.  They  want  to 
change  the  tenure  of  land,  to  drive  out  the  preeent 
owners  of  land,  and  to  put  an  end  to  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments. Some  of  them  may  go  further.  Do  you 
thuak  that^  with  their  complete  organisatkm-i-when 
Austria  caunot  interfere  to  occupy  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  when  the  king  is  lectured  on  his  throne  by  the 
Western  Powers,  and  when,  as  the  noble  lord  says,-  the 
fe^gar  of  tho  people  are  aroused— the  societies  will  be 
quiot?  Wo  know  what  they  did  before.  Their  energy 
and  their  organisation  carried  everything  beibre  tbem. 
I  am  told  that  a  British  Minister  has  boasted— and  a  very 
uuwiBe  boast  it  was--that  by  holding  out  his  hand  he 


could  rafBO!  a  revolutioa  in  Italy  tb-morrow;  I  boieiv 
it  is  not  impossible,  with  the  means  at  his  disposEd,  tbtt 
he  might.  What  would  happen  P  You  would  bar«  a 
republic  formed  on  extreme  principles ;  and  there  sugr 
be  many  intelligent  and  well-meaning  persoiiB— I  do 
not  say  in  this  house-«-who  would  say,  *  And  whattliea? 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present  state  of  Italy: 
let  us  try  a  Eied  B^ublic,  or  evon  a  republic  of  a  atill 
more  fiery  colour/  But  the  question  of  Italian  politics 
is'  not  of  that -simple  character.  Rome  is  not  far  distant 
from  Naples;  The  passage  irom*  Naples: to  the  States  of 
the  Church  is  not  difficult.  You  may  have  trianmiv 
igain  established  in  Home ;  the  Pope  may  again  be 
forced  to  flee.  My  honourable  fiiend  behind  me  (Mr. 
Spooner);  may  say,  *  So  much  the  better ; '  and  not  a 
Cardinal  may  be  left  in  Eome.  What  will  be  the  conse* 
4uences  of  that  P  The  two  great  Catholic  Powers  of 
Europe*— France,  whose  Emperor  boasts  in  these  pro- 
tocols of  being,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Church ;  that  ally 
Irith  whose  beneficent  co-operation  Italy  is  to  be  eman- 
iipatod,  and  Austria — will  pour  their  legions  otct  the 
^ole  peninsula.   You  will  have  to  withdraw  the  Britifih 

fleet ;  your  admonitions  will  be  thrown  into  the  mnd,  as 
hey  deserve ;  and  your  efibrts  to  free  Italy  from  the 
occupation  of  foreign  troops  will  terminate  by  rendering 
the  thraldom  a  thousand  times  more-  severe,  and  bj 
aggravating  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  people, 
whose-  passions  you  have  fired,  and  whose^  feelings  you 
have  this  night  commenced  to  rouse;  If  they  were  net 
prepared,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "to  interfere  in  Italy 
with  fleets  and  armies,  lot  them  abstain  from  stirring  np 
the  passions  of  the  people— a  policy  that  would  only 
aggravate. the  thi-aldom  of  Italy,  and  might  lead  to  con- 
sequences still  more  fraught  with  disaster  to  Europe." 

Mr.  Bo  wyer  thought  that  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
retard  and  thwart  the -progress  of  internal  improvement 
in  the  Papal  States,  a  country  wholly  unsuited  to  "Wliig 
principles.  The  noble  lord'  would  convulse  the  vhole 
peninsula  with  revolutiou.  The  objects  aimed  at  by 
Count.  Cavour  were  monstrous  and  ridiculous.  It  wa^ 
however,  most  gratifydog  to  him  to  see  the  leader  of  tbe 
Goveonment  and  the  leaderof  the  Opposition  concur  in 
taking  a  statesman-like,  a  steady,  and  reasonable  xmw  of 
Italian  aflGadrs.  Mr.  Whiteside  denounced  the  policy  of 
Lord  Palmemton  as  a  shuffling,  miseiuble  policy,  wbicli 
all  must  condemn,  and  which  would  exasperate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Italy.  Lord  John  Riissell,  in  re^ 
to  Wt,  Disraeli,  said,  ''that  as  to  secret  societies,  a 
despotic  government,  supported  by  fot^etgn  troops,  w» 
not  likely  to  put  them  down;  Those  things  acted  upon 
one  another.  There  were  secret  societies,  there^rethew 
was  foreign  oocnjmtion.  There  was  foreign  occupation, 
therefore  there  were  secret  societies.  The  people  re- 
sorted to  secret  societies  because-  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  stating  their  grievances."  The  motion  v« 
negatived  without  a  division. 

In  consequence  of  the  discussions  which  tool(  pl>^ 
during  the  Paris  oonfer^ices,  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
Italy,  England  and  France  dispatched  earnest  remon- 
sti-ances  to  the  King  of  N^les^  in  order  to  induce  th» 
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Groyemment  to  znitigate  the  system  of  oppression 
under  whioh  his  subjects  groaned,  and  to  adopt  a 
ooiirse  of  policy  calculated  to  avert  the  dangers  wkich 
might  disturb  tho  peace  that  had  been  recently  restored 
to  Eui'ope.  These  fn^idly  remonstrances  were  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  infatuated  monarch,  in  terms  which  left 
no  alternative  with  the  Western  Powers  but  to  with- 
draw their  missions  &om  that  court.  The  fact  was 
annotinced  in  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  <4>ening  of  the 
session  in  1857,  and  led,  of  course,  to  Gonservativo 
attacks  upon  the  Administration,  for  their  interference 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  another  country. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Another  Chineie  War— Sir  Jo\.n  Bowring— The  Affair  of  the  Lorcha— 
Attack  upon  Canton— De^ato  on  Ch;ua  in  the  House  of  Lords— 
Speeches  of  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Qfanville, 
And  the  Bishop  of  Oxford— Majority  of  Tkirty-eix  in  favimr  of  lie 
Govtnimcnt — Debate  of  Four  Days,  in  the  Uoosc  of  Oommons,  en 
Mr.  Cobden's  Motion  for  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Government— 
-Statement  of  the  Case  against  it — Defence  of  the  Policy  pursued  nt 
Canton— Defeat  of  the  GoTemment— D'scusslon  on  the  Dissolation  of 
Parliament— Resignation  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre— Pro- 
posal of  a  Vote  of  Thanks  by  Lord  Palmerston— pension  of  £4,0a0 
settled  on  Mr.  Lefevrc— Dissolution  of  Parliament— General  Election 
—  Mr.  John  Evel^-n  Denison  elected  Speaker— Propoted  Marriage  of 
the  Trine csii  Royal  with  Prince  Frederick  William  of  I^russia-^ Dowry 
of  the  Puucess — Revenues  of  the  Crown— The  Queen  inimrs  no  Debt— 
Abolilim  of  Ministers*  Money  in  IrcLind- Establishmmt  of  a  new 
Probate  Court  and  a  new  Divorce  Court— The  English  Law  of  Mar- 
riage—Resistance to  Reform  on  the  part  of  the  Citarch-^Protractc  1 
Debates— The  Rights  of  the  Clergy— The  Orsiui  A' tempt  to  Assassi- 
nate the  Emperor  of  the  French— Despatch  of  Caant  Wal«wski« 
charging  England  with  harU  uring  Assassins :  it  leccivea  no  Offic>>'l 
Answer— French  Military  Threats  against  EngUod^Ifae  Bvofuor  n 
Dictation  to  the  English  Government— Gr«at  Bxeitemenl  and  initaUo  i 
in  thU  Country- The  Conspiracy  Bill-*-Lord  Palmerstoa'a  Spoeeb-^ 
Speech  oi  Mr.  K  ik lake— Mr.  Roebuck's  Denunciation  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  French  Emperor— Lord  John  RutocU  opposed  the  Bil};  which 
was  defended  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  Disraeli— Puf die  Eacitc- 
mcnt  against  the  Measure— Dcb.tte  on  the  Second  Reading— Mr.  Miliicr 
Gibson  moved  itsriJecUon-R*  morkable  S^teeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr,  GUdstonc— Mr.  Diarae'.i— The  Bill  rej.;cted— Resignation  of 
the  Government— Lord  Derby  charged  with  th^  Formation  of  a  New 
Ministry— The  New  Cabinet 

The  most  momentous  debates  in  the  session  of  1837 
-were  connected  with  the  affairs  of  China.  They  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston*a  Administration,  which 
was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  It  was 
a  seemingly  trivial  incident  in  a  remote  part  of  the  globe 
that  led  to  these  important  consequences.  Sir  John 
Bowring  had  been  appointed  British  Consul  in  Canton  in 
1849.  In  18a4  he  was  aj^ointed  Her  Majesty's  Plenir 
potentiary  in  China  and  Governor  of  Hong  Kong.  While 
lie  occupied  this  position  he  came  into  hostile  collision 
•with  the  Imperial  Government.  On  the  8  th  of  October, 
1856,  a  lorcha  named  **the  Arrow,"  which  bore  the 
British  flag,  was  boarded  by  Chinese  officers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiTesting  some  of  their  countrymen  chai'ged  with 
piracy.  The  British  flag  was  torn  down,  and  twelve  out 
of  a  crew  of  jGqiu  teen  were  caixied  off  prisoners.  Sir 
John  Bowring  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  redress 
for  this  outx;c^.  The  In:ipenal  Commissioner  Yeh  paid 
ao  attdation  to  his  remonstrances,   or  only  returned 


evasive  answers.  Menaces  being  equally  unavailing,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  British  admiral.  Sir.  Michael 
Seymour.  Troops -were  obtained  from  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  Sir  John  Bowring,  on  his  own  responsibility— -with- 
out any  authority  from  the  Government  at  home — made 
war  upon  the  most  ancient  and  extensive  empire  in  the 
world.  The  forts  along  the  river  were  one  after  anot^r 
attacked  and  reduced.  The  public  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Canton  were  dielled.  A  largo  fleet  of  war-junks  was 
destroyed,  and  the  city  lay  defisnceless  under  our  guns. 
The- news  of  these  events  had  reached  England  during 
the  autumn,  and  produced  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  discussion.  On  the  16th  of  February  the  Earl  of 
Derby  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  similar  notice  was  given  by 
Mr.  Cobden.  Both  these  statesmen  delivered  speech<  s 
memorable  for  the  masterly  and  eloquent  discussion  oi 
the  principles  of  international  law  and  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  civilised  powers  in  their  dealings  with 
semi-barbarous  nations.  Lord  Derby  moved  his  resolu- 
tions on  the  24th,  and  then  described  the  proceedings  at 
Canton  as  most  violent  in  their  character,  and  as  having 
inflicted  the  greatest  injury  upon  trade  and  commerce. 
The  Arrow,  it  was  said,  was  a  BritLsh  vessel  within 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  entitled  to  carry  a  British 
flag ;  but  he  contended  that  she  was  a  China  built  shi]n 
captured  by  pirates,  re-captured  by  the  Chinese,  sold 
aftei-wards  by  the  Chinese,  and  ultimately  bought, 
owned,  and  manned  by  Chinese.  It  was  an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  British  merchant's  ship,  that  she  mu^*^ 
be  whoUy  owned  by  British  subjects.  But  even  if  thc^ 
Arrow-were  a  British  vessel,  no  infraction  of  the  treaty 
had  bean  committed:  no  one  would  thiuk  of  enforciul- 
**  the.  adonial  ordinance,"  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  o" 
any  Enw^)ean  country,  trading  on  the  coast  of  thu; 
country.  Besides,  its  very  existence  had  Aot  been  madi^ 
known  to  iiie  Chin«se  authorities  imtil  some  time  aflei  i' 
was  established.  In  any  case  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  ihe  Arrow  had  no  legal  right  to  carry  the  Briti^li 
flijg,  because  it  was  admitted  by  Sir  John  Bowring  thu 
her  licence  had  expired  before  the  seizure.  The  govern  u- 
had  said  to  Consul  Parkes,  that  the  lorcha  could  nt-t 
claim  British  protection,  although  he  made  a  dii^ect'iy 
contrary  statement  to  Commissioner  Yoh;  and  it  was  L  • 
such  means  that  the  British  nation  wus  drawn  into  ;: 
destiTictive  and  expensive  war!  It  was  time  that  I' 
treaty  the  British  were  entitled  to  bo  al  Jilttod  into  th 
city  of  Canton.  The  admission  was  denied  by  the  Chine.  <  ^ 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  coiiflici  • 
between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners.  This  had  boo'i 
held  by  Sir  G.  Bouham  to  bo  a  sufficient  reason  for  nov 
pressing  the  claim;  but  Sir  John  Bowaug  was  detor- 
mined  to  enforce  it  at  all  hazards,  and  considered  li  > 
sacrifice  too  great  to  effect  his  object.  In  the  corre- 
spondence upon  the  subject,  tho  tone  of  the  Chinese  wa 
throughout  forbearing,  courteous,  and  gentlemaurlike 
while  that  of  our  representative,  with  hardly  an  exccr- 
tion,  was  menacing,  disrespectful,  and  arrogant.  Loi  ■  i 
Derby  believed  that  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Mr.  Parke. 
had  detecmined  beforehand  that  thoy  would  not  ooxusen  t 
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to  anything  proposed,  but  would  tack  to  the  lorcha 
grievance  Sir  John  Bowling's  monomania  for  obtaining 
admission  to  the  city.  The  military  operations  were 
advised  and  planned  within  twelve  days  after  the  cause 
of  quarrel,  while  every  overture  for  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  was  evaded.  Sir  John  Bowring  had 
charged  the  Chinese  with  shameful  violation  of  treaties ; 
but  those  treaties  remained  unfulfilled,  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  reasons 
assigned  and  representations  made.  Lord  Derby  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  bench  of 
bishops  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion  and  vindicate 
the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  and  civilisation  from 


had  forfeited  her  licence,  because,  though  the  term  bad 
expired,  the  vessel  was  still  at  sea,  and  therefore  still 
entitled,  under  the  terms  of  the  ordinance,  to  t>ear  the 
British  flag.  He  contended  that  if  Mr.  Parkes,  whose 
discretion  and  moderation  deserved  all  praise,  had  shrunk 
from  demanding  redress,  ho  would  have  failed  in  his 
duty,  and  given  the  Chinese  reason  to  believe  that  they 
might  proceed  to  still  greater  insults.  Such  an  outrage 
could  not  occur  among  nations  who  respected  inter- 
national law,  and  it  was  necessarj'  to  make  the  Chinese 
sensible  of  the  law  of  force.  He  believed  that  the  assumed 
popular  hostility  to  the  admission  of  the  British  into 
Canton  was  a  mere  bugbear,  and  that  the  Queen's  officers 


TDE  EARt  OF  CLAIIEKDON. 


the  outrage  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  . 
British  representatives  at  Canton.     He  solemnly  called  ' 
upon  the  hereditary  peers  not  to  tolerate  the  usurpation  I 
by  authorities  abroad  of  that  most  awful  prerogative  of ! 
the  Crown — the  right  of  declaring  war ;  not  to  tolerate, 
upon  light  and  trivial  gi'ouads,  the  capture  of  commercial 
vessels,  the  destnictiou  of  forts  belonging  to  a  friendly 
country,  the  bombardment  of  an  undefended  city,  and 


the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  unwarlike  and  innocent 
people,   without  warrant  of   law  and  without  moral  j 
justification.    He  then  moved  three  resolutions  embody-  ! 
ing  his  sentiments.  ! 

Lord  Clarendon  defended  the  conduct  of  the  British 
representatives  at  Canton.     He  denied  that  the  An-ow 


were  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  the  dispute  aboat 
the  Arrow  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty.  He  declared  that  the  resolution  prohibitiuj? 
hostilities  against  a  foreign  people,  "v^dthout  express  in- 
structions received  from  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
would  endanger  the  lives  and  property  of  all  British 
subjects  in  China,  would  cast  dishonour  upon  our  name 
and  our  flag,  and  would  bring  ruin  upon  our  trade  with 
that  country.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  reply,  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject.  Earl 
Grey  maintained  that  the  Arrow  was  not  a  British  vessel 
in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and  such  from  first  to  last  had 
been  the  argument  of  the  Chinese.  Ho  could  not  conceiro 
any  doctrine   more   dangerous  than  that  subordinate 
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officers,  who  might  not  be  persons  of  easy  temper,  should 
be  allowed  to  resort  to  offensive  measures  without 
reference  to  the  Home  Government.  The  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, so  long  as  it  had  been  pm^sued  in  China,  had 
been  crowned  with  success;  the  policy  that  had  been 
carried  out  by  Sir  John  Bowring  he  denounced  as  in- 
human, as  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  whose  precepts  bound 
nations  as  well  as  individuals;  and  he  charged  their 
lordships  not  to  become  responsible  for  the  blood  of 
innocent  Chinese  already  shed,  but  to  save  themselves 
by  voting  for  the  resolution  of  Lord  Derby.  The  Earl 
of  EUenborough  firmly  believed  that  the  insult  to  our 
flag  was  not  intentional ;  yet  for  this  doubtful  offence 
the  Chinese  forts  were  destroyed,  and  fire  and  sword 
carried  into  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  city.  On  Sir  John 
Bowring  a  fearful  responsibility  rested.  That  respon- 
sibility was  now  accepted  by  the  Government,  but  he 
entreated  their  lordships  not  to  accept  it.  The  losses 
which  would  result  to  this  country  and  India  from  this 
war  of  his,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  estimate.  Already 
a  penny  of  the  income  tax  was  gone  in  the  falling  off  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  and  the  deficiency  would  not  stop  at 
that.  *  *  All  our  influence  in  China  would  be  overturned 
— our  efforts  towards  the  conversion  of  the  people  entirely 
neutralised.  How,  indeed,  could  we  attempt  to  teach 
them  a  religion  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  when  our 
Ministers  were  breaking  the  commandments,  committing 
murder  in  an  unjust  war,  not  telling  the  truth  of  their 
neighbour,  and  gratifying  their  covetousness  at  the 
expense  of  the  suffoi-ings  of  mankind?*' 

Earl  GranviUe  having  defended  the  conduct  of  Sir 
John  Bowring,  sarcastically  remarked  upon  the  zeal 
with  which  noble  lords  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  constituted  themselves  lay-readers  to  the  epis- 
copal bench,  and  admonished  right  reverend  prelates 
with  moving  sermons  whenever  they  were  in  doubt  about 
which  way  their  votes  would  go.  He  was  sure  the 
bishops  would  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  and  be  guided  only  by  what  they  believed 
and  felt  to  be  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  the  only  prelate  who  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  bench.  He  declared  his  belief  that  the 
claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  lorcha  was  not  founded  on 
the  principles  of  either  law  or  justice;  therefore  the 
war  which  had  sprung  from  that  claim  was  indefensible, 
and  its  principle  untenable  among  Christian  men.  He 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  a  great  Christian  nation  like 
England  spreading  the  horrors  of  war  among  a  weak 
and  unoffending  people.  If  the  House  gave  the  weight 
of  its  great  authority  to  support  an  act  so  unjust,  it 
would  go  against  a  Power  which  took  its  own  time  for 
vindicating  eternal  justice,  and  which  never  allowed  a 
wrong  to  pass  unrevenged  —  a  Power  which  could 
find  in  the  very  weakness  of  China  sufficient  elements 
to  abaso  and  rebuke  the  lawless  oppression  of  this 
country. 

All  these  appeals  failed  to  avert  a  decision  in  fayour 
of  the  Government,  which  had  a  majority  of  thirtv^  '< ' 
l>ut  this  majority  was  made  up  chiefly  of  person^     uq 
T»nf    heard  th^   arsnimftnta.     THa  nroTifls  A.       "^    j 


had  not  heard  the  arguments.    The  proxies  f ^  ' 


Derby's  motion  were  fifty-seven,  and  the  proxies  against 
it  seventy-five. 

Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  26th  of  February,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  House  had  heard  with  concern 
of  the  conflicts  that  had  occurred  between  the  Chinese 
and  British  authorities  on  the  Canton  river ;  and  con- 
sidered that  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  failed  to  esta- 
blish satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent  measures 
adopted  in  the  affair  of  the  Arrow.  He  moved  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
our  commercial  relations  with  China.  He  asked  the 
House  to  inquire  how  all  this  warfare  and  devastation 
began — would  they  have  dealt  in  a  similar  manner  if 
the  transaction  had  taken  place  at  Charleston,  and  the 
Government  assailed  had  been  at  Washington  ?  Refer- 
ring to  the  correspondence  between  our  consul  and  the 
Chinese  Commissioner,  he  said  that  Mr.  Parkes,  a  young 
man,  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  satis- 
fied, in  spite  of  the  logical  arguments  of  Governor  Yeh, 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Westminster  Hall.  Mr. 
Cobden  conscientiously  believed  that  there  had  been  a 
preconceived  design  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Chinese 
authorities,  for  which  the  world  would  cry  shame  upon 
us.  He  regarded  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  as  a 
garbled  record  of  trumpery  complaints.  It  was  an  insult 
to  bring  down  such  a  book  in  order  to  make  out  a  case 
for  Lord  Clarendon.  Enghshmen  carried  with  them  a 
haughty  demeanour  and  inflexible  bearing  towards  the 
natives  of  other  countries,  and  the  demands  of  our 
mercantile  men  in  this  instance  were  characterised  by 
downright  selfish  violence.  Sir  John  Bowring,  acting  on 
their  behalf,  had  not  only  violated  the  principles  of 
international  law,  but  had  acted  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, and  even  to  express  directions  from  the  Homo 
Government.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  on  the  same  6\de, 
censured  the  language  of  Consul  Parkes  to  Commissipner 
Yeh  as  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
and  he  denounced  the  hostilities  carried  on  upon  such  a 
miserable  plea.  Lord  John  Bussell  reviewed  the  whole 
question,  and  argued  that  the  alleged  provocations  fur- 
nished no  sufficient  ground  for  the  extreme  measures 
resorted  to,  which  were  not  the  proper  mod^  of  settling 
such  a  great  question.  Government  should  consider 
that  their  officials  had  committed  a  serious  offence.  And 
where  was  the  matter  to  end?  The  worst  part  of  the  case, 
he  said,  was  the  conduct  of  Sir  J.  Bowring,  who,  while 
he  declared  that  the  vessel  had  lost  all  right  to  British 
protection,  set  up  that  claim  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
missioner, and  required  an  apology  for  the  British  flag 
as  having  been  rightfully  used.  Mr.  Warren  regarded 
the  war  with  China  into  which  the  country  had  been 
dragged  as  a  flimsy  pretext  for  carrying  out  what 
appeared  to  be  a  long-chorished  design.  He  denied  that 
the  Chinese  had  given  a  fit  occasion  for  war,  and  ho 
challenged  the  law  officei*s  of  the  Crown  to  disprove  the 
law  laid  down  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  question. 
What  were  the  interests  of  commerce,  he  asked,  com- 
I  pared  with  national  honour  ?  Mr.  Whiteside  charged 
1  the  British  officials  with  duplicity,  misstatement  of  law, 
I  and  misrepresentation  of  facts.  They  had  been  arrogant, 
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insolent,   ovei'bearing,    and    domineering.     Sir   James 
Graham    argued   that  the  Chinese  authorities  had  a 
perfect  right  to  board  the  Arrow.     Not  only  had  Sir 
J,  Bowring  not  been  censured  for  his  falsehood — which,  i 
had  ho  been  an  attorney,  would  cause  his  name  to  be  i 
struck  off  the  roll— but  it  had  been  approved  by  the  | 
Govenrment.    The  affair  of  the  lorcha  was  evidemtly  but  ■ 
a  pretext  seized  upon  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had  , 
been  fretting  under  the  prohibition  against  engaging  in  , 
hostilities   with    the    Chinese.      Sir    John    Pakington 
regretted  that  the  Government  did  not  repudiate  the  j 
acts  of  Sir  John  Bowi'ing  and  his  co-officials,  and  at  once 
recall  them.  He  repudiated  the  doctrino  that  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  should  be  ujheld  at  all  risks.     Sir  John 
Bowring  had  been  charged  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Shanghai  with  having  deliberately  misrepresented  the 
instructions  he  had  received  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
having  thereby  obtaiaed  the  consent  of  the  merchants 
to  an  arrangement  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
opposed.     Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  stated  that  the  concur- 
rence of  Sir  M.  Seymour  had  been  obtained  by  the  false 
pretences  put  forth  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had  made 
a  disingenuous  use  of  the  despatches  from  home.     The 
Government  had  commended  the  judgment,  firmness,- 
and  moderation  of  their  officials ;  but  Mr.  Herbert  felt 
the    deepest  indignation  at  the  force  exerted  with   so 
little  mercy  on  pretexts  so  transparently  fraudulent,  and 
inflicting  so   much   suffering  on   the  Cantonese.     Mr. 
Eoundell  Palmer    argued  that  the    Arrow   was  not, 
according  to  the  treaty,  an  English  merchant  vessel,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  no  legal  justification  for  the 
hostilities.     Mr.  Roebuck  recognised  the  resolution  as  a 
vote  of  censui^e,  not  only  upon  Sir  John  Bowring,  but 
upon  the  Government  which  approved  his  acts.     They 
assumed  the  responsibility,  and  the  House  should  fix  it 
upon  them.  If  the  Chinese  were  wrong,  they  have  erred 
in  common  with  great  luminaries  of  the  law  in  this 
country — why  then  should  their  houses  be  shattered  and 
their  relatives  butchered  ?    Mr.    Gladstone    protested 
against  making  Sir  John  a  stalking  horse  for  diverting 
attention  from  the  real  matter  at  issue,  which  involved 
the  interest*  of  humanity  and  the  honour  of  England. 
We  talked  of  the  violation  of  treaty  by  the  Chinese,  but 
was  there  no  violation  of  treaty  on  our  part  ?    The  pur- 
pose for  which  Hong  Kong  was  given  to  us  was  that  it 
should  be  a  port  in  which  British  ships  might  tany  and 
fit.     "Was  not  our  contraband  trade  in  opium  a  breach 
of  treaty  obligations  ?     Had  oui'  Government  struggled 
to  put  it  down,  as  bound  by  treaty  ?    Had  they  not 
encouraged  it  by  organising  a  fleet  of  lorchas  under  the 
British  flag?    They   who  thus  acted  had  stained  the 
British  flag.    For  what  were  we  at  war  with  China  ?    If 
the  House  had  the  courage  to  assert  its  prerogative  and 
adopt  this  resolution,  it  would  pursue  a  course  consistent 
at  once  with  sound  policy  and  the  principles  of  eteraal 
justice.    Mr.  Disraeli  thought  that  Sir  John  Bowring 
had  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  debate.     If  his  conduct 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Government,  it  should  not  be 
impugned  by  the  House.    The  question  at  issue  was 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  was  to  extend  our 


commerce  in  the  East,  not  by  diplomacy,  but  by  force. 
Lord  Palmerston — "the  very  archetype  of  political  com- 
bination-without  piinciple" — complained  that  he  vas 
the  victim  of  conspiracy.  Then  let  himi  appeal  to  the 
country. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  case  made  against 
the  Gk)Temment  in  the  course  of  a  debate  which  lasted 
four  daj's,  and   which  excited  extraordinary  interest, 
because  it  was  felt  not  only  by  the  House,  but  by  the 
public,  that  the  fate  of  the  Government  depended  upon 
the  issue.    The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  defence, 
which  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Labouchere.  He  said  that 
when  the  case  was  fadrXy  and  impartially  considered,  the 
House  would  be  of  opinion  that  no  blame  justly  attached 
to  our  local  authorities  at  Canton  or  to  the  Government 
at  home — who  could  have  pursued  no  other  course  than 
they  had  taken,  without  betraying  the  interests  entrusted 
to  their  care,  and  lowering  the  British  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.    The  transactions  had  taken  place 
before  the  great  community  of  merchants  who  had  been 
libelled  by  Mr.  Cobden.     French  and  American  mer- 
chants had  coincided  with  ours  in  their  view  of  tho 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  which  had  become 
absolutely   unbearable.     He  denied  that  the    British 
functionaries  had  evinced  any  want  of  forbearance.    On 
the  part  of  the  Government  at  home,  he  should  regret 
if  it  had  been  so  weak  and  pusillanimous-  as  to  fiiil  in 
supporting  officials  placed  in  a  difficult  position,  whose 
conduct  had  been  applauded  by  the  representatives  of 
foreign  nations.     "We  were  not  at  war  with  tho  court  of 
Pekin,  but  with  the  local  government  at  Canton,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  result  of  these  hostilities  would  be  to  place 
the  relations  of  Europe  with  China  upon  a  safer  and  more 
satisfactory  footing.     Mr.  Lowe  contended  that  tho  real 
question  was  not  one  of  legality,  but  of  the  animus  of 
the  Chinese  authorities,  and  it  was  impossible  to  acjui. 
them  of  a  bad  animus  in  the  matter.  Much  as  he  deplored 
the  consequences,  it  appeared  to  him  that  upon  those 
authorities,  not  upon  the  British  Government   or  its 
officials,  rested  the  responsibility.  The  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  argued  upon  the  facts,  that  there  was  no  gi  ouuil 
for  asserting  that   international  law  had  been  trans- 
gressed by  our  authorities  abroad.     He  contended  that 
the  Hong  Kong  ordinance  of  1855  was  a  valid  law  a> 
respected  the  Chinese,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  cou- 
ti-ary  to  our  municipal  law  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.   The  boarding  of  the  lorcha  was  no  doubt  pre- 
concerted ;    it  was   regarded  by  Sir  John  Bowring  as 
an  outrage,  as  an  international  and  deliberate  insult: 
and  ho  wanted  to  know  what  Sir  John  was  to  have  done. 
He  warned  the  House  to  pause  before  it  put  between  u^ 
and  China  a  banier  which  might  be  far  moro  dangerous 
than  any  yet  offered.     Mr.  Horsfall  also  believed  that 
the  insult  was  intended,  and  therefore  he  saw  nothing  io 
justify  a  vote  of  censure.  Sir  George  Grey  observed  that 
evoiy  one  conversant  with  the  trade  of  China  knew  that 
these  lorchas  were  essentially  not  Chinese,  but  sailed 
under  various  Eui"opean  flags  as  well  as  under  native 
colours,  and  if  the  outrage  in  question  had  been  over- 
looked it  would  have  been  a  virtual  abandonment  of  fte 
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protectbn  ^lilch  our  flag  had  avoided  for  yeais.    Hefer- 
ring  to  the  strictures  of  Sir  James  Graham  upon  Sir  John 
Bowi'iug,  h&  reminded  tho  HousO'  that  that  gentleman 
had  beea  appointed  to  the  office  of  plenipotentiary  by 
Lord  Aberdeen's   Gbvei'nment,    of  which    Sir  James 
Graham  himself  was  a  member;  and  as  that  functionary 
had  the  concurrence  of  Sii'  M.  Seymoor  in  all  that  ho 
did,  the  attacks  upon  him  were  unfur,  ungenerouB,  and 
unjust.  Ho  warned  tho  House  to  hesitate  before  it  came 
to  a  vote  that  would  have  a  prejudicial  efiTect  throughout 
the   world,  in  cpmparison  with  which  the  defeat  x>f  a 
Ministry",  and  the  ti*ansferof  power  to  a  combination  of 
parties,  were  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  Bobertsen  stated 
that  his  experience  of  the  Chinese  authorities  led'  him  to 
beHere  that  the  affront  was  deliberately  intended;     He 
thoaght  access  to  the  authorities  at  Cauton  was  neces- 
sary ;  the  restriction  was  a  degrading,  one,  intended  to 
lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.     He  cautioned  the 
House  against  faltering  and  falling  back  by  passing  a 
Yoto  of  censure  upon  the  Government,  the  ^Sbcts  of 
which  would  be  disastrous,  and  would  not  be  confined  to 
Canton.     Mr.    Bemal   Osborne   remarked   that  *'  the 
question  had  been  so  obfuscated  by  the  arguments  of 
.  lawyers  that  it  had  got  into  a  morass."    He  warned  the 
House  that  the  consequence  of  passing  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  Government  in  this  matter  would   be   the 
presemtation  of  a  bill  for  damages  by  the  Amencan  and 
other  merchants  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000,  besides  the 
ioss  of  life.     He  complained  of  the  attacks  upon  Sir 
John  Bo  wring,  who,  he  said,  had  been  hunted  down, 
called  a  liar,  a  blunderer,  and  everything  but  a  thie£ 
But  it  waa  uot  Sir  John  Bowring  at  Hong  Kong,  who 
was  struck  at ;  it  was  the  Minister  in  Downing  Street 
The  reai  object  was  to  displace  Lord  Pahnerston,  to 
throw  overboard  the  man  who  had  brought  us  through 
the  war,  who  never  forsook  a  friend,,  and  had  no  enemies 
but  those  of  his  country. 

Lord  Palmerston  began  his  speech  by  observing  that 
he  should  not  have  expected  from  Mr.  Cobden  such  a 
motion^  or  sujck  a  speech  in  its  support,  nor  should  he 
have  anticipated  the  bitterness  of  his  attack  upon  Sir 
John  Bowring,  an  ancient  friend,  a  man  who  had  raised 
himaelf  by  bis  talents,  attainments,  and  public  services^ 
and  who  was  a  fit  person  for  the  situation  he  held.  If 
there  was  any  man  less  likely  than  another  to  get  the 
country  into  hostilities^  it  was  Sir  John  Bowring,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society.  But  what  most 
surprised  him  in  Mr«  Cobdea's  speech  was  the  anti- 
English  spirit  which  pervaded  it,  and  an  abnegation  of 
the  ties  which  bound  men  to  their  country  and  their 
countrymen.  With  regard  to  the  question  imder  discus- 
sion, the  noble  lord  said  that  we  had  a  treaty  wjth  the 
Chiueso,  stipulating  that  British  vessels  should  not  be 
boarded  without  a  previous  application  to  the  British 
Consul;  and  the  question  is,  What  did  the  Chinese  know 
or  believe  about  the  nationality  of  the  Arrow  ?  Did  they 
consider  her  a  British  vessel?  He  affirmed  they  did,  and 
i£  they  knowingly  violated  the  treaty,  it  was  immaterial 
whether,  according  to  tho  technicalities  of  the  law,  the 
Tegistsr  bad  expired.     It  was  the  animus  of  .the  insttlfcy 


thei  wilikl-  violation  of  the  treaty,  that  'entitled  us  to 
demand  reparation  for  the  wrong,  and  a«  assurance  of 
future  security.  He  insisted  that,  after  the  refusal  of 
reparation— only  one  of  many  violations' of  treaty  rights 
by  the  Chinese'— hostilities  wore  amply  justified,  and 
that  our  proceedings  wore  marked  by  extreme  forbear- 
ance, compared  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Americans, 
when  their  flag  was  insulted.  The  outrage'  was  enly 
part  of  a  deliberate  system  to  wwBt  from  us  a  right 
essential  to  our  commerce  in  those  waters;  Lord 
Palmersbon  referred  to  the  barbarities  of  the  local 
authorities  at  Canton ;  the  Comnnssioner  Yeh  having 
beheaded  70,000  peraons  in  less  than  a  year.  What  was 
the  Government  expected  to  do — to  send  out  a  message 
to  Yeh  that  he  was  right  P  This  wotild  be  withdrawing 
from  the  British  community  protection  against  a  merci- 
less barbarian.  It  would  disgrace  this  country  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilised  world,  and  especially  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  Eastern oiations.  The  House,  therefore,  had  in  its 
keeping  not  only  the  interests,  the  property,  and  the 
lives  of  many  of  oxsr  feilow-^siibjects  abroad^  but  the 
honour  and  the  character  of  the  country: 

Mr.  Cobden  hsmng  briefly  replied,  and  having  with- 
drawn the  first,  paragn^  of  his-  resolution,  the  con- 
cluding portion  was  put  tot  the  vote-*-to  the  effbet  that 
the  papers  laid  before  the  House  failed  to  establish  satis- 
factory grounds  for  the  violeut  moaeures  resorted  to  at 
Canton.  The  numbers  were — for  the  motion,  26^;  against 
it,  247 ;  majority  against  the  Government^  16. 

This  important  division  took  place  on;  March  3rd,  Twe 
days  of  anxious  suspense  passed*  during  which  the  poli- 
tical world  was  full  of  speculation  as  to  the  alternative' 
Lord  Palmerston  would  adopt— resignation  or  dissolu- 
tion. Mv.  Disraeli  had  challenged  him  to  appeal  to  the 
country,  but  without  such  a  provocative,  that  was  the 
course  which  a  man  of  Loid  Palmeraton's  spirit  and 
determination  was  most  likely  to  adopt.  Accordingly,  on 
the  5th,  Lord  Granville  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Lower,  announced  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  advised  her  to  dissolve  Pavlia-- 
ment.  The  latter  explained  the  gromids  of  his  decision. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  result  pf  a  vote  of 
censure  would  be  resignation,  and  to  those  who  had 
obtained  a  majority  in  favour  of  such  a  vote  would  be 
left  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  But  the  present  case  seemed  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston of  so  peouliar  a  character  that  he  did  not  think  it 
his  duty  to  adopt  that  course.  The  vote  did  not  seem  to 
imply  a  general  want  of  coafidence,  though  it  would 
render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  unseemly,  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  country  in  the  ordinary  manner  during 
the  remainder  of  a  long  session.  The  Parliament  was 
then  in  ita  fifth  session,  and  might  be 'Considered  com- 
paratively a  very  old  Parliament,  for  it  had  witnessed 
more  important  events  than  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
most  Parliaments  to  see.  It  had  seen  three  administra- 
tions ;  it  had  seen  the  transition  from  ablate  of  })rofound 
peace  to  a  great  European  war ;  it  had  seen  the  transi- 
tion from  a  great  European  war  to  the  fortunate  restora- 
tion of  European  peace.   Consequently,  aseonoemed  the 
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eyents  of  wluch  it  had  been  a  spectator,  it  liad  done  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  which 
had  completed  its  full  term  of  existence.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  House  should  content  itself  with  such 
proyisional  and  temporary  measures  as  might  bo  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  public  service  until  the  earliest 
period  at  which  a  new  Parliament  could  assemble.  Mr. 
Disraeli  concurred  in  this  course,  and  said  he  would 
give  every  possible  facility  to  public  business.  Mr. 
Cobden  inquired  what  the  Gbvemment  were  about  to  do 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  solemn  vote  to  which  the  House 
had  come.  If  any  danger  to  British  residents  in  China 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  vote,  the  first  considera- 
tion ought  to  be  their  safety,  and  a  competent  person 
should  be  sent  out  by  the  next  steam-ship,  armed  with 
full  authority  to  supersede  all  existing  British  authority 
in  China,  and  to  act  according  to  circumstances.  If  Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  intend  to  take  this  course,  what  course 
would  he  take  ?  A  new  Parliament  could  not  meet  until 
the  end  of  May.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  also  inquired 
whether  Government  would  continue  the  war  for  the 
same  object — namely,  the  entry  of  Sir  John  Bowring  into 
Canton ;  and  whether  the  conduct  of  aflGairs  there  was  to 
be  left  to  a  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  had 
brought  about  the  present  dangerous  crisis.  Sir  George 
Grey  answered  those  questions  by  stating  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  send  out  any  civil  or  military  officers  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Cobden.  All  neces- 
sary precautions  would  be  taken  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects.  Mr.  Cobden  had  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  Government  had  any  other  object 
than  to  place  our  relations  with  China  on  a  proper 
footing.  They  would  employ  the  means  which  in  their 
opinion  were  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this  object, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  leave  the  honoui*  and 
interests  of  the  country  in  their  hands. 

Lord  John  Eussell,  however,  considered  that  the  House 
was  entitled  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  policy  in- 
tended to  be  pursued  for  the  next  three  months,  after  it 
had  decided  that  their  past  conduct  was  worthy  of  cen- 
sure. They  should  state  what  terms  were  asked  of 
China;  what,  in  fact,  was  the  object  of  the  hostilities.  He 
,  denied  emphatically  that  he,  and  other  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  had  voted  with  him  on  this  question, 
had,  as  alleged,  entered  into  any  combination  with  the 
Conservatives.  The  charges  of  a  factious  and  unscru- 
pulous union  of  parties,  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain 
object,  he  pronounced  to  be  entirely  fiilse  and  calumnious. 
There  was  no  one  in  a  condition  to  prove  such  charges  or 
to  produce  the  least  evidence  in  their  support.  They  had 
concurred  in  the  vote  honestly  and  upon  its  merits,  and 
he  believed  it  would  form  an  honourable  precedent  in 
history.  The  House  had  shown  that,  while  it  was  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifices  to  cany  on  a  just  and  necessary 
war,  it  would  not  approve  blindly  all  hostilities  which 
it  might  be  asked  to  sanction,  and  for  which  no  case  of 
justice  could  be  established.  Mr.  Boebuck  also  posi- 
tively denied  that  he  had  been  a  party  to  any  conspiracy 
of  the  kind  alluded  to.  He  had  voted  with  Mr.  Cobden 
only  because  he  agreed  with  him.     The  House,  coming 


to  the  rescue  of  England's  honour,  declared  against  &o 
noble  lord  and  his  government.  **  It  would  have  been 
otherwise,"  said  Mr.  Roebuck,  "if  the  noble  lord  had 
continued  to  be  what  he  was  in  times  past,  when  lie 
declared  himself  the  supporter  of  liberal  institutions  and 
liberal  opinions.  We  have  not  deserted  him,  but  ho  has 
deserted  us.  Where  he  went  we  woidd  not  follow, 
because  it  was  to  disgrace,  and  it  was  because  wo 
anticipated  disgrace  and  dishonour  to  England  that  we 
voted  against  him."  Mr.  Gladstone  demanded  upon 
whose  policy  were  the  measures  in  ChiAa  to  be  carried 
on  till  the  new  Parliament  met.  The  House  was  bound 
to  require  an  answer  to  that  question.  It  was  not  right 
to  vote  supplies  for  carrying  on  a  war  which  had  been 
condemned  by  Parliament.  Lord  Palmerston  had  talked 
of  a  combination,  but  when  had  it  before  happened  that 
a  case  was  so  strong  as  to  compel  the  House  to  interpose 
in  order  to  check  the  mad  career  of  the  Government  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  Overruling  necessity  had 
altered  usage,  and  the  division  comprised  the  names  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  led  the  Liberal  party  during 
more  than  twenty  most  eventful  years,  and  Mr.  Roebuck, 
no  political  enemy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe  noticed  the  fact  that  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen 
metropolitan  members  voted  in  the  minority.  If  Lord 
Palmerston  proclaimed  to  the  country  that  he  would 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  national  flag,  he  might  defy 
the  petty  jealousy  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  set 
at  nought  unprincipled  cabals. 

Lord  Palmerston  ultimately  replied  to  the  various 
questions  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  China.  Every 
one  knew  that  if  a  great  extension  of  commercial  inter- 
'  course  between  the  nations  of  Europe  and  China  was  ever 
obtained,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  civilisation,  and  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industry  of  the  nations  trading  with  that  countiy.  The 
difficulty  havmg  been  greatly  increased  by  the  unfor- 
tunate events  that  had  occurred,  it  must  strike  every 
one  that  the  selection  of  ql  person  to  whom  should  be 
committed  the  grave  and  important  charge  of  conducting 
negotiations  should  be  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation. 
It.mu8t  strike  every  one  that  he  should  be  imbued  with 
the  feelings  of  the  Government  on  this  subject;  and  that, 
being  the  recipient  of  their  verbal  instructions,  he  would 
be  likely  to  carry  more  weight  than  any  person  who 
might  happen  to  be  now  in  China.  He  by  no  means 
undervalued  the  services  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  to  whom 
the  greatest  injustice  had  been  done,  and  whose  meiits 
had  been  dispai*aged  to  a  degree  that  astonished  him; 
at  the  same  time,  the  Government  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  matters 
in  hand.  But  the  House  must  expect  their  policy  to 
remain  the  same — ^it  was,  to  maintain  the  rights  and  to 
protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  British  subjects,  to 
improve  our  relations  with  China,  and  in  the  selection  of 
those  means  and  the  arrangement  of  them  to  perform  the 
duty  they  owe  to  the  coimtry. 

The  House  of  Commons  turned  from  the  angry  discus- 
sions about  the  Chinese  war  to  a  mu<^  more  agreeable 
theme.    Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
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Speaker  for  nearly  eighteen  year*,  now  annonnced  his 
intention  of  retiiing.  On  the  0th  of  March  he  addressed 
the  Ilouae,  and  said  that  he  could  not  contemplate  the 
termination  of  his  official  career  without  great  pain  ;  nor 
could  ho  allow  it  to  close  without  offering  to  the  House 
his  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  that  uni- 
form confidence  and  support  which  he  had  received,  not 
only  from  eveiy  political  party  in  it,  but  he  might  say, 
with  perfect  truth,  from  every  individual  member.  He 
was  quite  aware  that,  in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate 
and  very  onerous  duties  of  the  chair,  ho  had  mixoh  need 
of  the  kind  indulgenoo  which  had  always  been  extended 
to  him,  aad  e^)ecially  of  late,  when  he  luwi  been  so  fre- 
quently reminded  of  his  increasing  inability  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  task  imposed  on  him.  It  had  been  his 
constant  aim  to  improve  and  simplify  their  forms  of 
])roo«eding ;  but  at  the  same  time  striving  to  maintcdn 
unimpaii*ed  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  together  with 
all  those  rules  and  orders,  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage, 
which  long  experience  had  taught  him  to  respect  and 
venerate,  and  which  ho  believed  never  could  be  relaxed, 
or  materially  altered,  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

When  the  loud  and  general  cheering  with  which  his 
statement  was  received  had  ceased.    Lord  Palmerston 
rose,  and  said  he  was  confident  he  was  a  faithful  organ 
of  the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  the  House  when 
he  assured  the  Speaker  that  it  was  with  the  dee^Kst 
regret  they  had  heard  him  make  this  announcement. 
He  believed  that  no  man  had  ever  sat  in  that  chair  who 
united  in  a  greats  degree  all  the  qualities  required  in 
tlieir  Speaker;  and  the  regret  at  losing  him  was  mingled 
with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude.     He  gave  notice  that  he 
should  next  day  move  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the 
retiring  Speaker,  which  was  done  accordingly  in  terms 
of  emphatic  and  unqualified  eulogy.  In  the  coxio^e  of  his 
address,  the  noble  lord  made  some  general  i*emarks  on  the 
importance  of  the  Speaker^s  office,  knowing  how  essen- 
tially the  usefulness,  the  respectability,  and  the  influence 
of  the  House  must  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
man  who  ooctipies  the  chair  shall  perform   the  duties 
Tc^ch  he  has  to  discharge.   It  was  needless  to  say  in  how 
eminent  a  degree  the  retiring  Speaker  had  jMsrformed  his 
f unotions-;  how  he  had  combined  promptitude  of  decision, 
justness  of  judgment,  firmness  of  piu'pose,  with  the  most 
conciliatory  manners ;  and  how  the  natural  dignity  which 
b.^longed  to  him,  most  striking  when  united  to  simplicity 
of  mind,  and  the  absence  of  all  affbotation,  had  be«i  com- 
municated through  his  direction  to  the  general  proceed- 
ing of  the   Commons.     No  member  ever  approaohed 
him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  without 
meeting  not  only  the  most  courteous  reception  and  ready 
hearing,  but  also  receiving  tho  most  accurate  iuforma- 
tiou  on  tho  subject  about  which  ho  was  consulted    He 
concluded    hy   moving  that  the  thanks  of  the  House 
bo   giveo  to  the  Speaker  for  his  eminent  and  distin- 
guished services  during  the  period  of  nearly  eighteen 
jrcars,  expdressing  the  sense  of  the  House  with  regard  to 
the  dignity  with  which  he- had  maintained  its  privileges, 
his  unreaiittiag  attention  to  its  business,  the  care  he 


devoted  to  the  improvement  of  its  forms,  the  urbanity 
and  kindness  which  had*imifonnly  marked  his  conduct, 
and  which  had  secured  for  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  every  member  of  the  House.  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  estimate  just  pronounced,  with 
deep  emotion  at  the  separation  of  the  tie  which  had  so 
long  united  him  to  the  House,  and  their  grateful  and 
affectionate  thanks.  Lord  John  Russell  also  expressed 
his  warm  concurrence,  and  the  motion  was  imanimously 
adopted.  When  the  Speaker  arose  to  return  thanks,  all 
the  members  took  off  their  hats.  He  said  he  had  not 
wo  ids  at  his  command,  nor  could  he  so  control  his  feel- 
ing?, as  adequately  to  express  his  gratitude  at  thi« 
crowning  mark  of  their  favour  and  approbation — this 
great  and  inestimable  reward  for  public  services;  and,  in 
sincerity  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  thanked 
them. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  seconded  by  Sir  J. 
Pakington,  the  House  then  resolved  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  would  bestow 
some  signal  maris  of  her  favour  upon  the  retiring  Speaker, 
and  stating  that  tho  House  would  make  good  the  expense. 
The  Queen  having  returned  a  gracious  answer,  and  the 
House  having  gone  into  committee  on  the  message,  they 
unanimously  resolved  that  an  annuity  of  £4,000  a  year 
should  be  conferred  upon  Mr,  Shaw  Lefovre,  who  was 
subsequently  created  Viscount  Eversley. 

The  remaining  business  of  Parliament  having  been 
rapidly  disposed  of.  Parliament  was  prorogued,  with  a 
view  to  its  dissolution,  on  March  2 1st;  the  royal  speech, 
which  was  brief,  being  delivered  by  commission.  Her 
Majesty  stated  that  it  was  her  fervent  prayer  that  the 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  guided 
by  an  all- wise  Providence  to  the  selection  of  representa- 
tives whose  wisdom  and  patriotism  might  aid  her  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  her  crown,  and  to 
promote  the  wel£u*e  and  happiness  of  her  people.  Parlia- 
ment was  convoked  for  the  30th  of  April.  The  result  of 
the  general  election  showed  how  well  grounded  was  the 
confidence  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  appealed  to  the 
country.  The  popularity  he  had  won  bore  him  triumph- 
antly over  the  most  formidable  opposition ;  while  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  his  govern- 
ment seem  not  to  hav^ pleased  their  constituencies; 
some  eminent  statesmen  were  rcsjeoted  to  make  way 
for  untried  and  ordinary  men,  whose  chief  recommenda- 
tion was  that  they  would  give  their  zealous  support  to 
Lord  Palmerston^  whom  they  believed  to  have  vindicated 
the  honour  of  the  coimtry.  In  fact,  the  name  of  Palmer- 
ston was  made  a  popidar  rallyizig  cry  at  almost  every 
hustings  in  Ghreat  Britain.  Mr.  Cobden,  not  venturing 
to  face  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he-  had  been 
a  popular  idol,  was  defeated  at  Huddersfield,  and  kept 
out  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
were  driven  from  Manchester,  Mi*.  Layard  from  Ayles- 
bury, and  Mr.  Fox  fromr  Oldham.  The  small  but 
powerful  phalanx  of  Peelites,  "^g^iose  experienced  and 
accomplished  debaters  had  given  the  Premiei*  so  much 
annoyance,  was  completely  scattered.  Thus  his  most 
formidable  opponents  were  driven  from  the  field,  while 
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he  was  enabled  to  meet  the  new  Parliament  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  body  of  zealous  supporters. 

Mr.  John  Evelyn  Denison  was  unanimously  elected 
Speaker  in  the  room  of  Lord  Evei'sley.  Lord  Palmerston 
congratulated  him  on  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
raised,  pointing  out  the  onerous  nature  of  the  duties  he 
had  to  discharge,  and  presenting  the  example  of  the  late 
Speaker  as  a  model  which  it  was  impossible  to  surpass. 
The  royal  speech  was  delivered  on  the  7th  of  May,  and 
Parliament  at  once  proceeded  to  business.  The  Queen 
expressed  her  heartfelt  gratification  at  witnessing  the 
continued  well-being  and  contentment  of  her  people, 
and  the  progressive  development  of  productive  industry 
throughout  her  dominions.  The  address  was  agreed  to 
in  both  Houses  nem.  con.  The  first  matter  of  interest 
that  came  before  the  Commons  was  a  message  from  the 
Queen,  announcing  that  a  marriage  had  been  negoti- 
ated between  Prince  Fredeiick  William  of  Prussia  and 
the  Princess  Boyal.  Earl  Granville,  in  moving  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty  on  this  subject  in  the  Upper 
Hoxise,  said:  "Many  of  your  lordships  are  acquainted 
with  the  way  in  which  her  Eoyal  Highiiess  the  Princess 
Eoyal  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  which  it  was  natural 
to  entertain  from  the  education  and  example  she  has 
received;  and  some  must  know  that  the  chai*acter, 
opinions,  and  feelings  of  the  Prince  whom  hei:  Ilpyal 
Highness  is  to  marry  are  such  as  to  lead  to  even  more 
than  the  usual  hopes  of  happiness  from  the  proposed 
union.  Your  lordships,  I  am  sure,  m\ist  desire  to  testify, 
by  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address,  the  anxiety  which  you  feel 
to  promote  in  eveiy  way  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  parents  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  to  express  yom* 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  their  domestic 
duties  have  been  discharged,  and  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion which  they  have  shown  in  the  education  of  their 
children." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  evening,  the 
Premier  made  some  remarks,  which,  read  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  relations  with  the  Court  of  Prussia,  and  of 
the  existing  national  feeling  towards  the  husband  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  show  how  the  wisest  human  calcu- 
lations may  be  falsified  by  the  course  of  events:^**  I 
cannot  re£rain  from  saying  that  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Princess  Royal 
must  have  observed  that  she  possesses,  both  in  heart  and 
in  head,  those  distinguished  qualities  which  adorn  her 
illustrious  parents,  and  that  she  bids  fair  to  hold  out  in 
the  country  of  her  adoption  a  repetition  of  that  brilliant 
example  which  her  illustrious  parents  have  held  out  in 
this  country,  of  a  domestic  happiness  worthy  to  serve  as 
a  model  of  imitation  for  the  most  exalted  or  the  humblest 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  this  marriage,  independently  of  the  prospect  which 
I  trust  it  holds  out  of  happiness  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
from  the  high  qualities  of  the  prince  whom  she  has 
selected  as  her  future  husband,  also  holds  out  to  the 
country  political  prospects  not  imdeserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House.  We  all  know  how  family  alliances 
tend  to  mitigate  those  asperities  which  from  time  to 
time  must  be  produced  by  those  diversities  of  policy 


which  inevitably  arise  occasionally  between  great  and 
independent  powers,  and  therefore  I  trust  that  this  mar- 
riage may  also  be  considered  as  holding  out  an  increased 
prospect  of  goodwill  and  of  coi*diality  among  the  powers 
of  Europe." 

Li  connection  with  the  dowry  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  statement,  ia 
which  he  contrasted  the  position  of  the  Crown  as  to 
revenue  with  what  it  had  been  in  past  times.     The 
Crown,  deprived  of  its  hereditary  revenues,  was  now 
dependent  upon  Parliament  for  a  maintenance  suitable 
to  its  dignity.    The  Civil  List  of  George  HI.  amounted 
to  more  than  £447,000 ;  while  that  of  the  present  Queen 
was   only  £385,000.      George  HI.   also    received  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  the  Queen  devoted 
part  of  them  to  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
allowed  the  rest  to  accumulate  for  his  benefit.    During 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  Parliament  voted  £3,297,000  in 
payment  of  debts  incurred  by  the  Royal  £ELmily;  the 
Queen  had  incuiTod  no  debts.    Allowances  were  granted 
to  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  of  George  lU. ; 
no  grant  of  the  kind  had  been  made  to  the  children  of 
Her  Majesty.    The  expenses  of  the  visits  of  George  IV. 
to  Hanover,  to  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were  paid  by  the 
country ;  whereas.  Queen  Victoria  visited  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  Paris  at  her  own  cost,  although  the  visit 
was  not  made  for  her  own  personal  enjoyment,  but  for 
the  public  good.    Her  Majesty  had  paid  £34,000  for  the 
furniture  and  repairs  of  Buckingham  Palace ;  and  she 
paid  £6, 180  a  year  for  the  peace  income-tax,  and  £13,500 
for  the  war  income-tax.     As  to  precedent,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  George  IL  received  an  annuity  of  £8,000 
and  a  dowry  of  £80,000,  and  similar  sums  were  granted 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  George  III.    Sir  George  Lewis 
proposed  that  the  Princess  Royal  should  receive  an 
annuity  of  £8,000,  smd  that  her  marriage  portion  should 
be  £40,000. 

Mr.  Roebuck  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  a 
certain  sum  should  be  given  at  once,  and  no  annuity,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  entangling  alliance,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  large  family  the  nation  would  have  to  provide  for. 
As  representatives  of  a  hard-working  people,  they  ought, 
while  generous,  to  be  just.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Eloho,  and  other 
members,  Mr.  Roebuck  eventually  withdrew  his  motion. 
On  subsequent  days,  Mr.  Coningham,  Mr.  Maguire,  and 
others,  made  attempts  to  reduce  the  amount ;  but  their 
amendments  were  rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities. 
A  reform  of  some  importance  to  Ireland  was  effected 
during  the  present  session,  namely,  the  abolition  of 
** Ministers*  Money" — a  tax  which  was  imposed  upon 
householders  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  other  places,  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was 
only  about  £12,000  a  year ;  but  as  it  was,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  a  direct  payment  from  Roman  Catholics  to  Pro- 
testant ministers,  it  had  been  a  source  of  much  irritation. 
Mr.  Fagan,  of  Cork,  bi:ought  in  a  bill  for  its  abolition, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Government,  providing  that  the 
sum  should  be  made  good  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners out  of  the  Church  revenues  at  their  disposal 
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On  tho  ground  of  principle,  tho  measure  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  F.  Thesiger, 
and  Mr.  Walpole ;  and  supported  by  Sir  G.  Grey,  Mr. 
Horsman,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  139.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
liords  Dungannon,  Wicklow,   and  Donoughmore.     It 


I  Courts,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Probate  Court, 
and  a  new  Divorce  Court.  As  might  be  expected,  all 
the  supporters  of  vested  rights  and  interests  in  the 
Church  offered  to  these  measures  the  most  determined 
opposition.  In  the  previous  session  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  introduced  the  Probate  and  Administrations'  Bill, 
which  there  was  not  then  time  to  pass.  It  was  altered 
in  the  meantime,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  the  second 


LOBO  PAUIEBSTON. 


wa«  defended  by  Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Loitl  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  narrowly  escaped  rejection 
there,  the  second  reading  being  passed  only  by  a  majority 
of  five. 

The   first    session  of   the  new  Parliament  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  passing  of  two  measures  of  great  social 
importance— the  transfer  of  testamentary  and  matri- 
moiiial  cases  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
100. — ^N*w  Series. 


reading  was  moved  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  then  present  judge  of  the  Prerogativo 
Court  should  be  the  first  judge  of  the  new  Court  of 
Probate,  with  a  working  salary  of  £4,000  a  year,  and  a 
retiring  pension  of  £2,000.  He  proposed  that  he  should 
also  be  the  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court.  The  proceedings 
were  to  be  all  conducted  viva  voce,  and  whenever  matters 
of  fact  were  in  dispute  they  should  be  referred  to  a 
jury.    Tho  County  Courts  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
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mJ.  cases,  where  the  estate  did  not  exceed  £2CM)  in  per- 
sonality, or  £300  in  real  property.  The  bill  was  severely 
contested  in  both  Houses ;  but,  with  certain  amendments, 
it  ultimately  passed  into  law. 

The  Divorce  Bill — a  measure  of  much  greater  import- 
ance— touching  deeper  social  interests,  and  powerful 
religious  feelings  connected  with  the  sanctity  and  indis- 
solubility of  marriage,  met  with  the  most  determined 
and  persevering  opposition.  The  second  reading  was 
fixed  for  the  18th  of  May,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
reviewed  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  marriage. 
In  1350  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  subject,  and  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of 
their  report  that  the  present  bill  was  founded.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd,  vexatious,  and  expensive,  than 
the  law  as  it  previously  stood.  The  principle  that  mar- 
riage might  be  dissolved  had  been  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  but  practically,  the  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  classes,  although  the  causes  which  made  separa- 
tion necessary  or  desirable  affected  all  classes.  Before 
a  divorce  could  be  obtained  a  vinculo  matrimoniiy  pro- 
ceedings must  first  be  taken  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  a 
verdict  must  be  obtained  against  the  adulterer,  and  all 
the  facts  must  be  again  established,  at  enormous  cost, 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  hill  proposed 
to  substitute  one  tribunal,  by  which  the  mattw  was  to 
be  investigated  and  finally  decided.  The  action  for 
crim,  con,,  then  an  indispenaayble  preliminary  to  a  divorce, 
would  be  rendered  uuneceteary.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  gave  hift  assent  to  the  second  reading ;  but 
he  declared  that  he  would  (^Bfose  in  committee  ihe  clause 
which  permitted  the  guilty  pMrtiee  to  be  \mited  in  legal 
marriage.  Lord  Lyndhnset  was  most  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  bill.  He  b^ieved  that  it  was  a  scripkiral 
doctiine  that  marriage  ought  be  dissolved  in  case  of 
adultery ;  but  our  law  on  the  subjeot  was  derived  from 
the  system  which  prevailed  when  tixe  ooniitry  was  under 
£oman  Catholic  rule.  One  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago 
recourse  had  been  had  to  paUiatiTee;  but  these  means 
were  available  only  for  the  rich.  The  lawought  to  embrace 
both  rich  and  poor.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  impossible 
that  any  solid  objection  could  be  made  to  the  alterations 
proposed  by  the  bill.  Instead  of  facilities  for  severing 
the  marriage  tie  being  demoralising,  he  contended  that 
the  present  law  led  to  great  immoralities  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people,  because  they  now  had  no 
redress  against  the  adulterer.  But  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough.  One  objection  he 
had  to  the  bill  was  its  great  inequality  between  the 
two  sexes.  He  called  upon  their  lordships  to  do 
justice.  The  more  they  considered  this  part. of  the 
measure,  the  more  they  would  be  satisfied  of  the  un- 
soundness of  the  argument  urged  against  women  who 
applied  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  But  if  their  lordships  could 
not  concur  in  that  suggestion,  he  hoped  they  would 
allow  wilful  desertion  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
divorce.  By  deserting  his  wife  the  man  violated  the 
very  purposes  for  which  marriage  was  instituted. 


The  bill  was  opposed  by  several  of  the  bishops,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  but  the  Biihop  of 
London  gave  to  the  measure  his  hearty  approval,  and 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
nine.    In  committed  several  amendments  were  proposed 
and  rejected.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  a 
clause  restricting  the  person  against  whom  the  divorce 
was  pronounced  from  marrying  the  companion  in  guilt 
This  was  carried  by  fifty- three  to  forty-seven;  but 
another  amendment  by  the  same  prelate  was  rejected,  its 
object  baing  to    exempt  from  censures    or   penalties 
clergymen  who  should  conscientiously  object  to  officiate 
in  marrying  divorced  parties.     The  bill  passed  the  third 
reading  on  the  23rd  of  June.    It  came  on  for  the  secoad 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  of  July. 
Numerous  petitions  had  been  presented  there  against 
the  measure,  one  of  which  was  signed  by  6,000  clergymea. 
Mr.  Henley  moved  that  it  should  be  postponed  for  a 
month,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  deliberation ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston  pronounced  the  motion  to  be  a  pretence  too 
shallow  to  be  entertained,  though  it  was  supported  by 
Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Malins,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.    It  is  manifest,  said  Lord  Palmerston,  that 
Mr.  Henley  and   Mr.  Gladstone   are   opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  measure.     As  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  demand  for  further  time  is  illusory.    In 
reference  to  Mr.  Malins,  he    said :    '*  The  honoorable 
and  learned  gentleman  asked  me  how  long  I  proposed 
to  keep  the  House  sitting.    Why,  sir,  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  important  measures  before 
us.    I  remember  sitting  in  this  House  till  the  middle  of 
September.    I  hope  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  continue 
the  present  session  for  so  long  a  period ;  but  it  is  trifling 
with  our  duties— it  is  trifling  with  the  great  interests 
committed  to  our  charge— to  say  that  because  it  hap- 
pens now  to  be  the  24th  of  July,  we  are  not  to  tale  into 
consideration    a    measure  so    important   in  itself,  so 
anxiously  expected  by  the  country,  and  which  for  years 
has  occupied  public  attention.    I  therefore  entreat  the 
House  not  to  forget  the  duties  cast  upon  it  by  our  con- 
stituencies, and  to  recollect  that  we  sit  here  not  merely 
to  consider  whether  it  is  more  convenient  to  adjourn  in 
July  or  in  August — whether  we  can  carry  on  our  discus- 
sions better  at  a  cold  than  at  a  h6t  season,  or  at  a  time  more 
consistent  than  the  present  with  the  intellectual  vigour 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman ;  but  that  the 
country  will  think  we  are  neglecting  our  duties  if  we  put 
off  this  grave  and  serious  question,  and  that  by  so  doing 
the  character  of  this  House  will  materially  suffer  m 
public  opinion."     Mr.  Henley's  motion  for  postponement 
was  negatived  by  217  to  130. 

In  moving  the  second  reading  on  the  30th  of  July,  the 
Attorney-General  traced  the  progress  of  legislation  on 
marriage  from  the  Reformation  down.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  holding  mar- 
riage to  be  a  sacrament  and  indissoluble,  had  recourse 
to  fictions  to  escape  the  operation  of  the  law.  But  P^- 
liament,  proceeding  upon  settled  and  permanent  prWi- 
ciples,  had  acted  as  a  tribunal  for  administering  the  la^ 
of  divorce.     The  present  bill  gave  concise  expression  to 
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the  law,  simplified  it,  and  transferred  its  administration 
to  a  more  convenient  tribunal.     He  argued  that  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  for  adultery  is  not   contrary 
either  to   the  letter   or   spirit   of  Scripture,  an^  that 
the  intermarriage  of  the  guilty  peirties  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  precedents  of  150  years.     The  operation 
of  the  ecclessiatical  law  by  which  a  diyorce  was  obtained 
a  mensd  et  thoro  was  no  effectual  relief  to  an  injured  wife, 
as  it  allowed  the  husband  to  retain  his  power  oyer  her 
property.    Many  cruel  and  barbarous  cases  had  occurred, 
in  which  the  wife  was  driven  to  sue  for  this  sentence, 
and  had  afterwards  by  ind]i9try  in  the  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  obtained  for  herself  an  independent  posi- 
tion, and  become  the  owner  of  property,  till  the  husband 
returned,  laid  his  hand  onf  her  hard-earned  gains,  and 
swept  all  away  to  gratify  his  own  dissolute  propensities. 
This  reproach  of  our  law,  this  relic  of  its  savage  character 
as  regards  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  would,  he 
trusted,  be  effectually  removed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
biU.     Sir.  W.  Heathcote  moved  that  the  second  reading 
be  deferred  for  three  months.    It  was  also  opposed  by 
Mr,  Drummond,  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Malins,  Lord  John 
Manners,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  latter  argued  against 
it  at  length,  both  on  the  law  of  the  case  and  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture.    Adverting  to  the  religious  view 
of  it,  lie  asked — ^Whether  it  was  consistent  with  the 
respect  and  reverence  due  to  the  revelation  of  Gbd,  for 
Parliament  to  take  into  its  own  hands  great  mysteries, 
and  the  remodelling  of  religious  rites  ?  Touching,  lastly, 
upon  the  social  question,  he  urged  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  licence  of  divorce,  and  from  shaking 
the  idea  of  the  sacredness  and  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage, founded  upon  the  great  precedents  of  human 
history,  and  warned  the  House  against  entering  upon  a 
road  whicli  would  remove  us  from  a  point  to  which 
Christianity  had  brought  us.    Hie  arguments  were  met 
by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  Walpole.    Other  members 
spoke  pro  and  can.    The  Attorney- General  replied,  and 
the  motion  against  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
111;  the  numbers  being — for  the  amendment,  97 ;  against 
it,  208.     In  committee,  Mr.  Walpole  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  an  amendment  proposed  by  Major  War- 
burton,  to  the  effect  that  no  priest  or  deacon  should  be 
liable  to  any  suit,  penalty,  or  censure,  for  solemnising, 
or  refusing  to  solenmise,  the  marriage  of  any  person  who 
shall  be  divorced  by  virtue  of  the  Act    The  Attorney- 
General  solemnly  warned  the  committee  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  concession.     His  argument  is  one  of 
general  and  permanent  interest,  bearing  upon  many 
questions  affecting  the  consciences  of  the  clergy.     *  *  You 
are  about,"  he  said,  "  to  give  the  clergy  an  exemption ; 
and  upon  what  ground  ?    Upon  the  ground  of  the  sin, 
guilt,  and  criminality  of  the  charge  affecting  those  who 
Qome  before  them  with  a  request  that  a  religious  cere- 
mony may  be  performed.     But  if  that  exemption  be 
granted,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?     Will  the  clergy  not 
reason  most  consecutively  from  this  exemption  when  they 
say,  *  You  have  exempted  us  from  doing  violence  to  our 
consciences  in  this  matter ;  but  why  do  you  leave  us 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  violation  of  our 


consciences  in  others  ?  *     Take  the  case  of  a  man  and 
woman  presenting  themselves  before  the  altar  for  the 
solemnisation  of  this  sacred  rite — the  woman  bearing 
in  her  body  the  palpable  and  prominent  marks  of  illicit 
cohabitation.     Suppose  them  coming  ffesh  from  the  bed 
of  fornication  to  solicit  the  intervention  of  the  clergy- 
man.    Suppose  some  notorious  free-liver,  some  gross 
libidinous  inan,who  has  shaken  off  all  feelings  of  decency, 
and  who  by  his  past  life  has  outraged  all  the  principles 
of  morality,  presenting  himself  for  the  solemnisation  of 
this  holy  rite— what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  clergy- 
man ?    What  is  the  result  which  you  must  contemplate 
if,  in  any  single  instance,  you  make  up  your  minds 
to  emancipate  the  clergyman  from  the  overpowering 
authority  of  the  law  ?    You  are  about  to  trust  the  clergy 
with  the  fatal  gift — fatal  it  will  be  to  the  peace  of  many 
—of  exercising  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  shall  dispense  those  holy  rites  which 
they  have  been  commissioned  to  administer.    This  will 
pervade  all  the  services  of  the  Church.    Take  the  burial 
service  or  the  baptismal  service.    The  Church  of  England 
clergyman  will  reason  most  consecutively  according  to 
his  impression  of  the  great  principles  which  we  are  about 
to  introduce  into  the  bill,  when  he  says,  '  I  must  decline 
to  read  the  burial  service  over  an  imconverted  man ;  how 
can  I  commit  to  the  earth  in  *^  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  joyful  resurrection  "  the  body  of  a  man  whom  I 
know  to  have  died  in  the  commission  of  some  great  sin  ? ' 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  responsibility  which  is  thrown 
upon  him  with  regard  to   the  admihistration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.    I  cannot  approach  the  subject  without 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  importance  which  attends  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question.    I  cannot  presume  to  set  up  my 
opinions  or  my  view  of  the  matter  against  those  of  so 
many  eminent  and  deeply  pious  men,  and  of  so  nmny 
most  competent  persons  as  are  here  assembled;  therefore 
I  express  with  the  greatest  diffidence  the  feelings  which 
I  entertain  in  my  own  mind;  and  I  give  way  not  from 
conviction,  but  purely  in  deference  to  the  united  body  of 
authority  and  to  the  judgment  of  persons  who,  I  must 
assume,  have  weighed  this  matter  weDy  and  who,  deeply 
feeling  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  beHeve 
that  those  interests  and  the  happiness,  the  x>eace,  and  the 
quiet  of  her  ministers  will  be  promoted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  principle.     Well,  God  grant  it  be  so ;  but,, 
though  it  comes  from  a  feeble  voice,  I  warn  you  of  the 
things  that  must  follow  in  its  train,  and  I  beg  you  to 
pause  before  you  give  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  a  fatal 
gift,  which  may  be  the  very  fount  and  origin  of  that 
dissension,   that  discord,  and  that  rending  in  twain, 
which  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  live  to  see  I  '* 
Assuming  that  these  matters  had  been  well  weighed, 
and  that  the  majority  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  way,  he  stated  that  they  would  assent  to 
the  amendment  expressed  in  a  different  manner,  **  That 
no  clergyman  in  holy  orders  of  the  united  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  shall  be  compelled  to  solemnise  the 
marriage  of  any  person  whose  former  marriage  may  have 
been  dissolved  upon  the  groimd  of  his  or  her  adultery,  or 
shall  be  liable  to  any  suit,  penalty,  or  censure  for  solem- 
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nising  or  refusing  to  solemnise  the  marriage  of  any  such 
person*"  The  committee,  however,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  clause  by  73  votes  against  33,  and  it  was  added  to 
the  bill. 

Li  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  clause 
another  was  addod— namely,  *'That  vhen  any  clergy- 
men refused  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  divorced  parties,  it  might  be  lawful  for  any  other 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  licenced  within  the 
diocese,  to  perform  that  ceremony.'*  The  bill,  very  much 
altered,  having  passed  the  Commons  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  to  have  the  amendments  sanctioned.  Lord  Redes- 
dale  moved  that  the  amendments  of  the  Commons  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  day  six  months.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Campbell  reprobated  this  motion, 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  aflSrmed  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  House  for  forty  years  for  any  peer  thus 
to  move  the  rejection  of  a  bill  of  which  he  was  neither 
the  author  nor  the  mover.  Lord  Eedesdale  then  with- 
drew hie  motion.  The  amendments  of  the  Commons  were 
considered  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  House  having 
agreed  to  do  this  only  by  a  majority  of  two.  All  the 
amendments  but  two  were  agreed  to.  The  Commons 
concurred,  and  the  bill  became  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
court  established  iinder  the  act  soon  became  well  known 
under  the  efficient  presidency  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell, 
who  was  instrumental  in  giving  relief  and  freedom  to  an 
immense  number  of  aggrieved  husbands  and  wives.  The 
number  of  cases  that  came  before  him,  however,  might 
lead  to  a  false  impression  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
matrimonial  life  in  England,  because  cases  had  been 
accumulating  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  legal  remedy.  When  this  accumulation  was 
cleared  off  the  amount  of  business  in  the  court  indicated 
a  much  more  favourable  condition  of  married  life  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  English  society.  The  act 
did  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Lreland.  The  Scotch  did 
not  need  its  facilities  for  divorce,  and  the  Irish  indig- 
nantly protested  against  the  extension  of  its  provisions 
to  their  country. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1858  was  signalised  by  a 
daring  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  On 
the  14th  of  January,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  just  as  he 
arrived  with  the  Empress  at  the  door  of  the  Italian  Opera 
in  the  Eue  Lepelletier,  three  explosions  were  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  hollow  projectiles,  one  of  which  perforated 
the  hat  of  the  Emperor,  and  another  struck  the  neck 
of  his  aid'd€'Ca77ipy  General  Eoquet,  who  was  sitting  in 
front.  A  considerable  number  of  people  standing  at 
the  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  some  soldiers  were  wounded, 
but  only  two  mortally.  Two  of  the  footmen  also  were 
wounded.  One  of  the  horses  of  the  Imperial  carriage 
was  killed,  and  the  carriage  itself  was  broken  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion.  The  escape  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Their  majesties 
were  loudly  cheered  on  entering  the  theatre,  and  the 
opera  proceeded  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Princess  Ma- 
thilde,  and  a  crowd  of  marshals,  ministers,  generals, 
ambassadors,  and  other  high  functionaries,  hastened  to 


the  Imperial  box  to  congratulate  them  on  their  escape. 
They  loft  the  opera  at  midnight  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  a  great  multitude,  who  filled  tho  neighbouring 
streets.      Tho  Boulevards  were  spontaneously  illumi- 
nated.    On  reaching  tho  Tuileries  they  found  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  and 
others  awaiting  their  arrival.     This  was  the  celebrated 
Orsini  plot,  which  was  veiy  near  involving  this  country 
in  a  war  with  France,  and  which  led  to  proceedings  in  the 
British  Parliament  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  administration.      On  the  20th  of  January 
Count  Walewski  sent  a  despatch  to  Count  Persigny,  then 
French  ambassador  in  London,  in  which  he  charged,  in 
very  strong  terms,  the  English  Government  and  nation 
with  something  like  complicity  with  the  assassins.  "  This 
fresh  attempt,"  he  wrote,  "  like  those  which  preceded  it, 
has  been  devised  in  England.     It  was  in  England  that 
Pianori  formed  the  plan  of  striking  the  Emperor ;  it 
was  from  London  that,  in  an  aflEair  the  recollection  of 
which  is  still  recent,  Mazzini,  Ledru-Eollin,  and  Campa- 
nella  directed  the  assassins,  whom  they  had  furnished 
with  arms.     It  is  there  also  that  the  authors  of  the  last 
plot  have  leisurely  prepared  their  means  of  action,  have 
studied  and  constructed  the  instruments  of  destruction 
which  they  have  empbyed,  and  it  is  from  thence  that 
they  set  out  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution."   He 
stated  that  the  Emperor  was  persuaded  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  sentiments  of  reprobation  which  the  crime  created 
in  England.  He  appreciated  and  respected  the  Uberahty 
with  which  England  exercised  the  right  of  asylum  to 
foreigners,  victims  of  political  struggles.    He  did  not 
complain  of  that,  but  very  different  was  the  case  of  the 
skilful  demagogues  established  in  England.    It  was  no 
longer  the  hostility  of  misguided  individuals  manifi^t- 
ing  itself  by  all  the  excesses  of  the  press — no  longer  even 
the  work  of  the  factions,  seeking  to  rouse  opinion  and 
provoke  disorder.     It  was  assassination,  elevated  to  a 
doctrine,    preached  openly  and  practised  in  repeated 
attempts,  the  most  recent  of  which  had  just  struck 
Europe  with  amazement,   and  he  asked,  '*  ought  the 
right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things  ?  I^ 
hospitality  due  to  assassins  ?  Ougiit  the  English  legisla- 
ture to  contribute  to  favour  their  designs  and  their  plans, 
and  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons  who,'  by  their 
flagrant  acts,  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  com- 
mon right,  and  under  the  ban  of  humanity  ?  ** 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary,  did 
not  send  an  official  communication  to  Lord  Cowley  in 
answer  to  this  despatch,  but  contented  himself  vith 
giving  private  instructions  to  lay  before  the  Frenen 
Government  the  sentiments,  views,  and  intentions  oi 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
much  more  prudent  course  to  be  adopted  with  a  viev  to 
allaying  the  excessive  irritation  of  the  French  nation 
and  army  at  the  time.  The  despatch  of  Count  Walewski, 
however,  excited  general  indignation  in  England,  which 
was  rendered  more  intense  by  the  fact  that  very  violent 
addresses  to  the  Emperor,  fuU  of  abuse  and  threats  to- 
wards England,  had  been  inserted  in  the  official  MoniteuT* 
There  was  subsequently  a  good  deal  of  corre^Kmd^ce, 
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"vvhich  assumed  a  conciliatory  tone  on  both  sides ;  but  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Emperor  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  passing  a  new  law,  in  order  to  prevent  conspiracies 
like  that  of  Orsini.  Towards  the  end  of  January  he 
wrote  to  his  ambassador  in  London,  saying,  **  I  do  not 
deceire  myself  as  to  the  little  efficacy  of  the  measures 
which  could  be  taken,  but  it  will  still  be  a  fiiendly  act, 
which  will  calm  much  irritation  here.  Explain  our 
position  clearly  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen ;  it  is  not 
now  a  question  of  saving  my  life ;  it  is  a  question  of 
saving  the  alliance." 

Yielding  to  his  pressure.  Government,  on  the  8th  of 
February',  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  crimes  of  conspiracy  and  incitement  to  murder, 
either  within  or  without  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
whether  the  person  killed  or  to  bo  killed  were  a  subject 
of  Her  Majesty  or  not."  Such  was  the  state  of  facts 
that  became  the  subject  of  discussions  in  Parliament, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government.  The  signal 
for  commencing  the  war  was  given  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  the  alleged  necessity  for  which 
was  urged  by  Lord  Palmerston.  He  said  he  could  not 
understand  tho  objection  that,  because  great  irritation 
liad  been  expressed  in  foreign  nations,  and  certain  mili- 
tary addresses  had  been  published  in  an  official  jyaper, 
they  were  precluded  from  taking,  on  its  own  merits,  a 
step  becoming  tho  character  and  interests  of  the  country. 
If  our  law  was  defective,  we  should  not  abstain  from 
altering  it  because  other  nations  had  given  way  to 
impulses  of  passion,  perhaps  of  fear.  The  French  officers, 
in  sending  those  addresses  to  the  Emperor,  were  acting 
according  to  a  custom  of  sixty  years'  standing ;  and  the 
French  ambassador  had  been  ordered  to  state  ''that 
although  the  practice  was  a  universal  practice,  if  in  two 
or  three  addresses  out  of  many  hundreds  some  passages 
were  allowed  to  be  printed  to  which  objections  had  been 
taken  in  England,  that  circumstance  must  have  arisen 
from  the  inadvertence  of  those  having  charge  of  the 
printing  of  those  addresses.  And  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  he  wm  ordered  to  state  that  he  regretted  such 
publication."  To  the  motion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Kinglake  moved  the  following  amendment : — 
•'  That  this  House,  while  sympathising  with  the  Fi-ench 
nation  in  its  indignation  and  abhorrence  at  the  late 
atrocious  attempt  made  against  the  life  of  tho  Emperor ; 
and  anxious,  on  a  proper  occasion,  to  consider  the  defects 
of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  the  effect  of  which  may 
be  to  render  such  attempts  vain,  deems  it  inexpedient  to 
legislate  in  compliance  with  the  demand  made  in  Count 
"Walew8ki*s  despatch  of  January  20th,  until  further 
information  be  obtained,  and  until  after  the  production 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  Governments 
subsequent  to  this  despatch."  .He  argued  that  either  the 
xneasure  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  was  merely  a  piece 
of  law  reform,  or  a  political  action  suggested  from  abroad. 
X£  the  former,  it  should  have  been  proposed  by  one  of 
"the  law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  but  if  it  were  a  concession 
■fco  the  pressure  put  upon  the  noble  lord  by  the  despatch 
"to  which  he  referred,  he  must  decline  to  concur  in  the 
nxopoeedi  legislation.    In  fact,  the  Solicitor- General  had 


given  notice,  for  an  early  day,  of  a  motion  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  offences  against  the 
person.  Mr.  Horsman  seconded  the  amendment,  strongly 
denouncing  the  bill.  He  was  followed  on  the  same  side 
by  several  other  Inembers,  but  they  were  all  exceeded  in 
vehemence  and  plain  speaking  by  Mr.  Boebuck.  The 
proposed  law  would  in  no  way  facilitate  the  discovery  of 
an  assassination  plot,  unless  they  introduced  the  police 
system  of  France.  But  in  spite  of  that  terrific  police, 
tho  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  Emperor's  life  in 
Paris.  "  Yet,"  said  Mr.  Eoebuck,  **  he  turns  round  and 
insults  this  country.  He,  too,  of  all  men  upon  earth,  to 
dare  to  insiilt  England ;  he  who  has  partaken  of  her 
hospitality,  who  has  been  sheltei'ed  by  her  power  I  A 
bright  example  he  set  to  England !  There  was  a  man 
who  conspired  to  kiU  England's  great  hero,  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  there  was  a  man,  great  too,  but 
fallen  in  his  greatness,  and  no  one  act  of  his  life  was 
more  inconsistent  with  his  greatness,  who  left  a  legacy 
to  him  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  My  only  explanation,  my  only  excuse  for 
that  deed,  is  that  the  great  Napoleon's  mind  was  shaken 
to  its  base ;  I  do  not  believe  that  in  his  right  senses 
Napoleon  would  have  perpetrated  such  an  infamous  act. 
But  the  man  who  had  received  the  protection  of  England , 
who  had  come  here  after  attempting  crime  sifter  crime 
against  his  native  land — that  man,  when  ho  had  climbed 
to  his  present  height  and  power,  what  did  he  do  ?  He  paid 
to  this  foiled  assassin  the  wageS  of  his  dirty  deed.  This 
man  has  received  his  wages,  is  iiow  living  in  Paris ;  and 
it  was  stated  publicly  and  ostentatiously,  that  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  paid  the  legacy  left  by  the 
great  Napoleon  to  CantiUon,  the  disappointed  assassin  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  now  in  this  House  of 
Commons  panegyrics  are  showered  profiisely  over  the 
head  of  Louis  Napoleon  by  the  honourable  baronet  oppo- 
site." In  conclusion,  he  called  upon  the  Commons,  as 
freemen  and  the  great  protectors  of  the  oppressed  in 
Europe,  to  throw  out  the  bill  with  all  the  ignominy 
which  it  deserved.  Lord  John  Eussell  argued  strongly 
against  the  measure,  which  he  described  as  a  cunning 
artifice  by  which  it  was  expected  that  neither  the  people 
of  England  nor  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  be  dis- 
pleased. But,  as  the  '*  den  of  assassins  "  was  to  remain, 
the  French  Government  would  say,  "We  have  been 
deceived."  The  duty  of  the  House,  however,  was  not  to 
give  up,  even  to  gratify  the  French  Government,  the 
right  of  asylum,  or  to  alter  the  established  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  bill,  however,  was  not  without  zealous  and 
able  defenders,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Sir  George 
Grey  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Lord  Palmerston  replied ;  after 
which  leave  was  given  to  introduce  tho  bill  by  a  majority 
of  299  to  99. 

But  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  country  at  anything 
like  foreign  dictation  slowly  gathered  strength,  and  at 
length  became  terrible  and  irresistible.  Public  meetings 
had  been  held,  at  which  the  Alien  Bill  was  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms.  It  came  on  for  the  second  reading 
on  tho  19th  of  February,  when  I^rd  Palmerston  did  all 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  hostility  against  it,  and  its 
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supporters  generally  laboured  to  keep  out  of  view  its 
political  and  international  bearings,  and  to  treat  it 
merely  as  a  domestic  question  of  law  reform.  An  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  Li  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  quoted  firam  the  Times  a  passage,  which 
was  received  with  cheers,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
constituted  authority  in  Europe  with  which  Lord  Palmer- 
•ston  had  not  quarrelled,  no  insurrection  that  he  had  not 
betrayed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  court  the  good  will  of  a  foreign  power, 
no  sacrifice  of  principle  or  of  interest  was  too  great  for 
him.  The  bill  was  supported  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
vigorously  attacked  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  He  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  the  head  of  a  Liberal  Government 
■should  propose  a  bill  which  was  opposed  by  almost  all 
the  distinguished  Liberals  in  the  House.  They  had  been 
told  the  law  required  amendment ;  yet  they  had  seen  a 
reward  of  £200  offered  for  the  captur^of  Mr.  Allsop,  and 
a  Frenchman,  named  Bernard,  had  been  arrested.  ''The 
truth  is,"  he  said,  **  that  under  cover  of  an  amendment 
of  the  law,  a  bill  has  been  submitted  to  Parliament  at  the 
dictation  of  a  foreign  Government.  Why,*  Coimt  "Wa- 
lewski,  who  reads  us  this  lesson,  was,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  a  member  of  a  revolutionary  committee  in  Poland." 
deferring  to  the  insulting  expression  in  the  Moniteur, 
Sir  B.  Peel,  in  the  midst  of  cheers  and  counter  cheers, 
5aid,  *'  Sir,  they  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  intimi- 
dating this  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
from  us  the  concession  embodied  in  this  bill,  which  I 
regret  the  noble  lord,  with  all  his  past  antecedents,  and 
his  former  credit,  should  have  condescended  to  introduce 
at  the  instance  of  such  dictation.  What  does  M.  de  Morny 
say  ?  Why,  that  England  is  a  lair  of  savage  beasts, 
and  a  laboratory  of  assassins.  I  am  ready  to  make  every 
excuse  for  the  courtiers  of  Ijouis  Napoleon;  I  know 
perfectly  well  the  conditions  attaching  to  a  position  like 
that.  M.  de  Momy  is  only  imitating  a  predecessor  in 
the  office  he  holds,  in  the  time  of  the  First  Napoleon — ^M. 
Ohampigny — who  said  his  master.  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
was  an  angel  from  heaven,  sent  to  bless  the  time ;  and, 
like  the  great  Invisible  Being,  he  governed  the  world  by 
liis  power  and  influence.  Sir,  I  must  say  these  expres- 
sions are  rather  far-fetched.  But,  the  other  day,  an 
expression  far  more  powerful  was  used  towards  Louis 
Napoleon  by  one  of  his  flatterers,  who  thus  apostrophised 
liim  in  the  course  of  an  address  he  was  presenting,  *  Sire, 
you  are  too  fond  of  liberty !  *  " 

The  last  compliment  excited  great  laughter.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  powerful  speech,  made 
the  following  impressive  remarks,  as  to  the  tenden- 
oies  of  modern  society  on  the  Continent : — **  Sir,"  he  said, 
**  these  times  are  grave  for  liberty.  We  live  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  we  talk  of  progress ;  we  believe  that  we 
are  advancing ;  but  can  any  man  of  observation .  who  has 
watched  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  Europe,  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  movement  indeed ;  but 
a  downward  and  backward  movement?  There  are  a  few 
spots  in  which  institutions  that  claim  our  sympathy  still 
exist  and  flourish.  They  are  secondary  places ;  nay,  they 


are  almost  the  holes  and  corners  of  Europe  as  far  as  mere 
material  greatness  is  concerned,  although  their  moral 
greatness  will,  I  trust,  ensure  them  long  prosperity  and 
happiness.  But  in  these  times,  more  than  ever,  does 
responsibility  centre  upon  England;  and  if  it  does  centre 
upon  England,  upon  her  principles,  upon  her  laws,  and 
upon  her  governors,  then  I  say  that  a  measure  passed 
by  this  House  of  Parliament — ^the  chief  hope  of  freedom 
— which  attempts  to  establish  a  moral  complicity  between 
us  and  those  who  seek  safety  in  repressive  measures,  will 
be  a  blow  and  a  discouragement  to  that  sacred  cause  in 
every  country  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  though  he  voted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  now  voted  for  its  rejection.  -  The  question  nov 
was,  not  between  this  country  and  France,  but  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  English  Minister.  He 
demanded.  Where  was  the  answer  to  Count  Walewski's 
despatch?  It  was  copied  probably  in  every  official  journal 
in  Europe.  What  satisfaction  was  it  tliat  some  inde- 
finite words  were  dropped  in  a  conversation  ?  The  whole 
affair  was  clothed  in  mystery.  The  Qt>vemment  bui 
acted  in  a  perplexed,  timid,  and  confused  manner,  defi- 
cient in  dignity  and  self-respect  He  thought  a  great 
opportunity  had  been  lost  for  asserting  the  principles  of 
public  law.  The  real  question  now  before  the  House  was 
not  diplomatical  or  political ;  it  was  a  question  between 
the  House  and  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  Had  they  or 
had  they  not  done  their  duty  ? 

After  a  spirited  reply  from  Lord  Palmerston,  tlie 
House  divided;  when  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majoritj- 
of  19,  the  numbers  being,  ayes  215,  noes  234.  A  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  Government,  touching  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  national  policy,  left  no  alternative  but  resig- 
natipn.  Lord  Palmerston  could  not  go  to  the  country 
again  under  such  circumstances,  for  if  he  did,  his 
supporters  would  be  sure  to  be  defeated  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  public  mind.  Addressing  the  House, 
therefore,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  the  noWe  lord 
announced  that  Ministers  had  tendered  their  resig- 
nation to  Her  Majesty, -.which  had  been  accepted.  He 
imderstood  that  Lord  Derby  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  and  he  moved  the  adyoumment  of  the  House  for 
a  few  days  to  afford  time  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
administration. 

Lord  Derby  succeeded  in  forming  an  Administration. 
The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  members :— 
Prime  Minister,  Earl  of  Derby ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Chelmsford ;  President  of  the  Council,  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury; Loi-d  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  Home 
Secretary,  Mi'.  Walpole ;  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Malmesbury;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley;  "Ww 
Secretary,  General  Peel ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Disraeli ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  John 
Pakington;  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Lord 
Ellenborough ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
Henley ;  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Lord  John 
Manners. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  Attorney-General;  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  Solicitor- General ;  Mr.  Liglis,  Lord  AdvCicate 
of  Scotland-  and  Mr.  Baillie,  Solicitor- General.  Thelrist 
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Government  was  composed  as  follows: — Viceroy,  Earl 
of  Eglinton;  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Napier;  Chief  Secre- 
tary, Lord  Naas;  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Whiteside; 
Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Edmund  Hayes. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

The  Sepoy  Matiny:  iU  Cauies— CharacUr  of  the  BeogAl  Army :  its  Com- 
position: vices  of  its  Discipline— Effects  of  Caste— Cffecta  of  Recruit* 
ing  from  a  Limited  Area—Effects  of  Seniority  Promotion— Sepoys  begin 
to  feel  themselves  Masters— Weakness  of  Eoropean  Garrison— The 
Occasion  of  Matiny  arises— The  Qreaseil  Cartridge— Sepoy  EzcltemeDt 
—Mysterious  Distribution  of  Cakea — Matiny  at  Berhampore>  Fires  in 
the  Stations— Barrackpore—Mangul  Pandy  and  Adjutant  Baugh— The 
19tli  Native  Infantry  Disbanded—General  Anson  at  Umballa:  his  Doings: 
he  goes  to  the  Hills-Mutiny  at  Lucknow— 34th  Native  Infantry  Dis- 
banded—Maerut— Mutiny  of  the  8rd  Cavalry— Mutiny  of  all  the  Troops 
—Massacre  of  Europeans— Imbecility  of  General  Hewitt— *' On  to 
Delhi  "—Delhi :  its  Situation— Arrival  of  the  Meerut  Mutineers- 
Massacres  In  Delhi— Narrow  Escapes -Willoughby  in  the  Magailne— 
Blows  it  op— Flight  of  Europeans— The  King's  Sons  massacre  the 
Women  and  Children. 

The  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  not  been 
fldly  carried  out  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  ere 
England  found  herself  inyolyed  in  war  with  Persia  on 
the  west,  and  China  on  the  east  of  her  Indian  Empire. 
A  few  months  of  active  hostilities  brought  the  Shah  to 
reason,  and  happily  released  the  troops  employed  and 
enabled  them  to  return  to  India;  whde  the  regiments 
sent  out  from  England  to  quell  the  Cantonese  arrived  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  just  in  time  to  lend  material  aid  in 
suppressing  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy  army  in  Bengal, 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  people  of  several  native  states. 
It  was  the  spring  time  of  1857.  Lord  Canning  had  been 
one  year  Govemor-Q^neral  of  India.  The  King  of  Oude 
had  just  been  deposed,  and  his  kingdom  annexed  to  the 
British  dominion.  On  the  surface  all  was  peace  at  the 
opening  of  the  year.  In  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  sputter 
of  mutiny ;  in  a  few  months  an  army  was  in  revolt  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawur ;  the  En^isli  were  lying  dead,  or 
flying  for  their  lives,  or  fronting  and  conquering  the  muti- 
neers, or  shut  up  in  forts;  and  the  last  of  the  Great 
Moguls  was  ruler  in  the  famous  city  of  Delhi.  There 
was  first  a  struggle  for  existence,  then  a  fierce  and  deter- 
mined effbrtto  regain  ascendancy ;  finally,  well-planned 
and  successful  measures  to  secure  what  had  been  won 
back  literally  from  the  jaws  of  death.  The  mutiny  of  the 
Bengal  Sepoys  is  an  event  unique  in  modem  history. 
It  furnishes  a  story  of  confidence  abused,  treacheiy 
l>  unished,  and  heroism  rewarded.  It  vindicates  the  moral 
superiority  of  tho  European  over  the  Asiatic.  But  if  it 
has  illustrated  our  strength,  it  has  also  illustrated  OTir 
weakness  and  folly,  for  from  them  it  sprang. 

The  Bengal  native  army  was  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  strong.  It  consisted  of  troops  of  all  arms. 
There  were  seventy-four  regiments  of  regular  and 
twenty  of  irregular  infantry ;  there  were  ten  regiments 
of  regular  and  eighteen  of  irregular  cavalry ;  and  besides 
these,  there  were  a  due  proportion  of  artillery  brigades. 
The  distinction  between  regular  and  irregular  regiments 
consisted  mainly  in  this:  that  the  regular  had  the  usual 


numbor  of  European  officers,  while  the  irregular  M 
only  three  or  four.  There  was  no  substantial  difference 
in  drill  and  discipline.  In  addition  to  this  fixed  natiTe 
establishment,  there  were  five  corps  d'armie  fumislied 
by  native  states,  and  called  contingents.  Tby  lere 
drawn  from  Gwalior,  Bhopal,  Kotah,  Malwa,  and  Joad- 
X)ore.  These  were  small  8u*mies  complete  in  themselm; 
the  Gwalior  contingent,  supplied  by  the  Mahanjak 
Scindia,  was  the  most  formidable  of  these  forces,  bem^ 
strong  in  numbers  of  all  arms,  and  admirably  diilled. 
Like  the  regular  and  irregular  regiments  of  the 
Bengal  army,  those  of  the  contingents  were  officered 
by  Europeans.  In  one  short  year  the  vfhoh  of  tb 
force,  except  five  irregular  cavalry  regiments  and  three 
regular  infimtry  regiments,  and  the  wholB  of  the  coa- 
tingents,  had  either  mutinied  or  been  diaarmei 

In  order  to  form  any  reasonable  idea  of  the  canses  of 
the  mutiny  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  it  is  nec«- 
sary  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  instrum^t  which  brob 
in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  India.  In  outward  form  it 
was  splendid.  From  the  drill-sergeanfs  point  of  Tief , 
few  things  in  this  world  could  be  more  perfect.  Tt» 
infantry  were  tall,  shapely,  handsome.  They  nwred 
with  precision  and  reg^ularity.  They  made  a  brave  sbor 
at  parades.  The  cavalry  were  also  well-miide  s^ 
with  a  dashing  bearing,  and  excellent  horsemen.  lae 
artillery  were  fiunous  for  the  neatness  and  aocniacr  of 
their  movements,  and  their  ability  to  serve  and  point  tlkeir 
guns.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  these  troops.  Their 
officers  were  proud  of  tiiem,  and  years  of  unquestjene^ 
fidelity  and  obedience  had  made  these  officers  oon&dent 
that  tiieir  men  would  follow  them  anywhere.  But,  ts 
Colonel  Jacob  wrote  in  1851,  •*  the  thing  wai  wtt«i 
throughout,  and  discipline  there  was  none."  ^^ 
wonder  to  this  real  soldier  was,  even  then,  that" cwi 
the  outward  semblance  of  an  army  had  still  been  ib«2- 
tained.'*  For  the  officers  of  this  army,  from  vaiioas 
causes,  had  ceased  to  possess  a  hold  over  the  confi(iffl» 
and  regard  of  the  men.  They  were  no  longer  acoesdue 
as  of  old.  They  lived  apart.  **  Young  men,"  w"^ 
Mr.  Oubbins,  **  were  no  longer  taught  to  take  a  prided 
their  regimental  duty."  They  were  tau^t  to  look  oc| 
for  staff  employment,  that  is,  employment  in  either  cm^ 
or  military  tasks  away  from  their  regiments.  It  v****^ 
that  there  were  few  officers  left  behind  to  do  the  ordins^ 
duty  that  caused  the  evil ;  it  was  **  the  want  of  interns 
felt  in  their  work  by  the  officers  present  with  thecorpi 
Nor  was  this  the  feult  of  the  officers.  It  arose  frc©  * 
vicious  system,  gradually  introduced,  which  depn^** 
•the  commanding  officer  of  his  due  share  of  power,  "i^- 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  in  Bengsl."  ^^ 
Colonel  Jacob  in  1851,  **  is  almost  powerless  for  go*^ 
He  is  allowed  to  do  nothing ;  his  men  are  t»n^^  ^ 
despise  him ;  and  in  many  instances  of  late  ye*rs  tiw 
Sepoys  have  been  allowed  and  encouraged  to  forwan 
written  complaints  (secretly)  against  their  command^ 
direct  to  head-quarters.  What  can  be  worse  than  this  ' 
It  is  utterly  destructive  of  military  discipline  and  soldjer- 
like  pride.'*  To  give  an  instance,  a  flagrant  on^  kn^^ 
to  ourselves,    A  smart  Madras  officer  was  ^ipointed  tc , 
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an  in'egular  cavalry  regiment — a  kind  of  employment 
much  coveted.  Being  a  good  soldier,  he  was  just,  but 
strict.  There  were  two  Brahmins  in  the  corps.  They 
were  insubordinate,  and  he  dismissed  them.  The  Brah- 
mins complained  direct  to  head-quarters,  and  an  order 
came  down  from  Calcutta  directing  the  officer  to  rein- 
state the  two  men.  With  commendable  spirit  the  officer 
resigned  his  lucrative  post,  stating  that  if  the  authorities 
required  the  restoration  of  these  men,  they  must  find 
another  officer  to  do  it,  for  with  mutinous  men  in  the 
ranks  he  would  not  answer  for  the  discipline  of  the 
regiment.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  two 
mutineers  were  restored.  If  this  could  be  done  in  Madras, 
we  may  well  conceive  what  could  be  done  in  Bengal.  In 
short,  the  commanding  officers  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  reward  and  punish,  and  the  Sepoys  knew  it.  What 
could  give  them  a  better  idea  of  their  own  power  ? 

Then  there  was  the  grave  evil  arising  out  of  caste. 
The  Bengal  army  was  composed  mainly  of  high  caste 
men  from  Oude  and  Behar  and  Bohilcund.  A  very  large 
part  came  from  the  same  districts,  and  were  relatives. 
The  army  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  military'  club,  and  caste, 
as  in  other  clubs,  determined  admission  or  exclusion. 
But  what  were  the  consequences  ?    The  army  became 
subject  to  the  control  of  Brahmins  and  Fakirs.    A  man 
was  not  chosen  on  account  of  his  fitness  to  be  a  soldier, 
but  because  he  was  tall  and  handsome  and  high  caste. 
*.'  Whatever  be  his  other  qualifications,"  writes  Colonel 
Jacob  in  1  Sol,  as  we  must  repeat,  ''  if  a  man  think  that 
a  stone  with  a  patch  of  red  paint  on  it  is  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  the  Creator — still  more,  if  he  have  been  a 
shoemaker,  &c. — he  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Bengal  army,  for  fear  of  offending  the  lazy  and 
insolent  Brahmins.    The  consequences  are  ruinous  to 
discipline.    By  reason  of  this,  a  native  soldier  in  Bengal 
is  fiar  more  a&aid  of  an  offence  against  caste  than  of  an 
offence  ag^ainst  the  Articles  of  War,  and  by  this  means  a 
degree  of  power  rests  with  the  private  soldier  which  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  all  healthy  rule.    Treachery, 
mutiny,  viUany  of  all  ki^ids,  may  be  carried  on  among 
the  private  soldiers  unknown  to  their  officers,  to  any 
extent,  where  the  men  are  of  one  caste  of  Hindoos,  and 
where  the  rules  of  caste  are  more  regarded  than  those  of 
military  discipline.    To  such  an  extent  does  this  evil 
existj  that  I  have  known  a  Bengal  commanding  officer 
express .  his  regret  at  being  compelled  to  discharge  an 
excellent  Sepoy,  because  the  other  men  had  discovered 
him-  to   be  of  inferior   caste,  and  had  demanded  his 
disuiiasal.'^   By  this  subservience  to  caste  all  real  power 
rested  in   the  hands  of  the  private  soldier.    Thus  the 
Bengal  Sepoy  would  not  form  what  is  called  a  **  working 
party/'   and  it  was  thought  a  perfect  wonder  that  in 
Afghanistan,  when  fighting  for  life,  a  Sepoy  regiment 
handled   the  spade.    A  native  cavalry  regiment  would 
not   iinBaddle,   picket,  feed,  and  groom    its  horses — a 
host  of  inferiors,  grooms  and  ^;rass  cutters,  were  kept 
for  those  purposes.     To  such  an  extent  was  this  system 
carried  that  men  were  kept  to  strike  the  gongs  at  the 
^guard-houses ;  the  high-caste  Sepoy  would  not  do  it. 
And    all    this  time,  while  the  troops  of  all  arms  ij. 


Bengal  were  petted  and  ruined  in  this  way,  on  the 
ground  that  no  rule  of  caste  must  bo  infringed  lest  it 
should  lead  to  mutiny,  in  Bombay,  Sepoys  from  the  samo 
villages  in  Bengal,  relatives  of  the  pampered ^ntle:n9n 
we  have  described,  did  all  that  their  officers  require  1  of 
them,  and  drilled,  lived,  and  slept  side  by  side  with  men 
of  many  inferior  castes.  The  army  wherein  caste  was  the  < 
first  thing  thought  of,  and  discipline  and  a  soldier's  duties 
the  second,  mutinied  from  end  to  ond.  The  army  wherein 
caste  was  not  considered  remained  faithful,  and  did  good 
service  against  the  mutineers.  Nor  was  this  all.  Colonel 
Jacob's  splendid  regiment  of  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  was 
composed  to  a  very  great  extent  of  exactly  the  same  . 
material  as  that  of  the  Bengal  army.  It  was  disciplined  : 
on  sound  principles,  in  accordance,  as  we  may  say,  with 
the  laws  of  Nature.  Accordingly,  it  did  anything  and 
went  anywhere  at  the  orders  of  its  officers. 

But  there  were  other  evils  in  this  unhappy  Bengal 
army.  The  bad  system  of  promotion  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  Colonel  Jacob,  the  worst  of  all.  *'  In  the  Bengal 
army,'*  he  says,  **  the  promotion  of  natives  is  made  to 
depend  on  seniority  only,  so  that  if  a  man  keeps  clear  of 
actual  crime,  and  lives  long  enough,  he  must  become  a 
commissioned  officer,  however  unfit  for  the  office.  •Under 
this  system,  the  private  soldier  feels  himself  entirely  in- 
dependent of  his  officers ;  he  knows  that  they  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  his  advance  in  the  service.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  live  and  get  through  his  duties  with 
listless  stupidity,  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to 
himself.  No  exertion  on  his  part  can  help  him — ^neither 
talent,  courage,  fidelity,  nor  good  conduct  are  of  any  avail. 
Confidence  and  pride  in  each  other  between  men  and 
officers  cannot  exist.  There  is  no  real  co-operation ;  for 
the  one  being  powerless  to  aid,  the  other  becomes  careless 
of  offending.  This  is  the  eff^t  on  the  private  soldier.  The 
system  is  equally,  if  not  more  baneful  as  respects  the 
native  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned. 
The  whole  of  the  native  commissioned  officers  are  entirely 
useless ;  the  amount  of  their  pay  is  a  dead  loss  to  the 
State ;  every  one  of  them  is  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of 
imbecility,  produced  by  old  age,  or  where,  in  rare  in- 
stances, the  man  may  not  be  altogether  in  his  second 
childhood,  he  is  entirely  useless  from  having  been 
educated  in  a  bad  school."  Mr.  Gubbins  has  given  us 
a  specimen  of  the  subadar — ^that  is,  native  captain — of 
Bengal  and  the  subadar  of  Bombay.  He  met  two  in  one 
village  in  Oude ;  they  were  both  pensioners.  **  The  old 
Bengal  officer  was  worn  out,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired 
few  ideas  and  little  information  during  his  long  period  of 
service."  Nor  is  this  any  wondei;,  sj^ce  he  obtained  his 
promotion  simply  by  outliving  his  comrades.  **  The 
Bombay  officer  was  a  young  man.  He  was  exceedingly 
intelligent,  and  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  that  one  could  converse  with  him  with  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  equality."  He  had  obtained  his  rank,  not 
by  long  life,  but  by  proofs  of  capacity  and  character. 

With  an  army  managed  as  this  was,  the  i-eally  sur- 
prising thing  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*  mutinied  in  1857,  but  that  it 
Aid  not  mutiny  1^^  ^^^*     Except  in  the  m^re  out- 
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required  to  destroy  it  was  opportunity.     The  fact  that 
there  were  good  officers  in  the  Bengal  army,  beloved  and 
trusted  by  their  men,  does  not  invalidate  the  opinion  we 
have  set  forth.    These  officers  had  triumphed  over  the 
system,  in  so  far  as  the  system  tended  to  make  the  Sepoy 
despise  his  officers;  but  they  could  not  triumph  over  the 
system,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  men.    That  bad  in- 
fluence went  on  with  unfaltering  steadiness.  Day  by  day 
the  Sepoys  felt  that  they  became  more  and  more  the 
masters  of  India.     Day  by  day  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance grew  and  flourished  in  their  breasts.  They  were 
able  to  conspire  with  safety  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
Europeans;  and  the  gulf  which  separated  them  from 
their  officers  enabled  intriguers  to   sow  the  seeds  of 
mutiny  unchecked  and  unseen.     Thus  the  native  army 
of  Bengal  became  combustible,  ready  to  take  Are  and 
flame  up  if  a  spark  fell  on  it.  This  combustible  state  was 
not  produced  in  a  year  or  ten  years ;  it  tad  been  grow- 
ing for  a  quarter  of  a  century.    In  short,  it  grew  as  the 
vicious  system  of  depriving  commanders  of  power  was 
developed;  as  the  Sepoys,  on  plea  of  caste,  shirked  more 
and  more  the  duties  of  soldiers,  and  as  the  senile  system 
of  promotion  by  seniority  produced  its  inevitable  effects. 
The  reeent  annexation  of  Oude,  the  late  Russian  war, 
the  spread  of  British  dominion  beyond  the  Indus,  the 
scanty  garrison  of   Europeans   actually  in   India  in 
1807 — these  were  only  the  collateral  influences,  and 
only  to  a  limited  extent  causes.     They  were,  indeed, 
rather  occasions  than  causes;   the  root  of  the  whole 
colossal  evil  being  the  absence  of  discipline  in  the 
Bengal  army. 

Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  this  army  scattered 
about  the  country  in  military  posts,  from  the  eastern 
provinces  on  the  Irrawaddy  to  spurs  of  the  mountains 
beyond  the  Indus  on  the  north-western  boundary.  Here 
they  are  gathered  in  brigades  of  two  or  three  regiments 
of  all  arms ;  there  stands  a  solitary  regiment  of  infeuitry 
or  cavalry;  in  another  place  a  squadron  or  a  company. 
Prom  Fort  William  in  Calcutta,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  it  across  the  Punjaub  to  Peshawur, 
ran  a  chain  of  military  stations ;  throwing  out  detach- 
ments to  the  right  and  left,  on  one  side  towards  the 
Himalayas  and  Nepaul,  on  the  other  over  the  jungles  of 
Central  India  and  Rajpootana,  until  the  outposts  touched 
those  of  Madras  in  Nagpore  and  the  Deccan,  and  those 
of  Bombay  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  In  each  of 
the  stations  there  are  the  native  lines  with  open  parades 
in  front,  and  the  detached  quarters  of  the  European 
community ;  long  rows  of  thatched  dwellings,  and 
cottages  standing  in  gardens  or  **  compounds."  In 
some  there  are  no  European  troops;  indeed,  so  few  are 
the  Europeans  in  this  vast  region,  that  their  presence  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  For  instance,  the  great 
fort  and  magazine  of  AUahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  is  in  the  hands  of  native  troops.  The 
fortified  city  of  Delhi,  with  its  two  magazines,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  native  infantry.  In  the  whole  of  Oude  there 
is  only  one  European  regiment,  the  32nd,  at  Lucknow. 
At  Cawnpore,  a  veiy  important  station,  there  are  no 
Europeans.   Mooltan,  the  key  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 


is,  in  like  manner,  almost  destitute  of  Europeans.   In 
other  stations  there  are  one  or  two  European  regiments 
or  parts  of  regiments.    Thus,  at  the  great  station  of 
Dinapore  there  was  the  10th  Foot;  at  Agra,  the  3rd 
Bengal  Fusiliers ;  at  Meerut,  a  whole  European  brigade 
of  all  arms,  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  60th  Rifles  and  artil- 
lery ;  at  Lahore,  the  81st  Foot  and  some  artillery;  and 
at  or  near  Peshawur,  the  27th,  70th,  and  87th  Foot  In 
the  hill-stations  of  the  north-west  and  in  the  Punjaub, 
the  European  element  was  stronger  than  elsewhere,  &r 
there  were  fourteen  regiments,  including  two  of  horse, 
scattered  about  in  that  quarter.     There  were  thus  about 
12,000  Europeans  north  and  west  of  Delhi,  but  there 
were  upwards  of  40,000  Hindostanees,  and  beside  these 
several  thousand  Sikhs  and  Punjabees.    Between  the 
Jumna   and   the  Nerbudda  there  was   not  a  single 
European  regiment.    There  were  only  the  civil  servants 
and  the  officers  of  the  native  troops  with  their  wives  and 
families.     British  India  altogether  was  six  regiments 
short  of  her  complement  of  European  troops ;  but  four 
of  these  were  in  Persia  making  war  on  the  Shah,  and. 
with  them  were  Gbnends  Outram  and  Havelock.   Such 
was  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  end  of  1856,  when  Indift 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  an  awful  calamity  and  knew  it 
not.  The  country  seemed  to  be  profoundly  tranquil,  but 
thoro  were  5,000  fewer  British  soldiers  than  was  usual 
to  secure  or  defend  the  sway  of  their  race. 

The  calm  was  delusive.  The  5,000  bayonets  and  sabies 
should  have  been  there.  The  troops  in  Persia  would 
have  been  doubly  welcome;  for  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  year  came  the  first  signs  of  the  impending 
tempest. 

An  army  like  that  which  we  have  described  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  worst  and  most  daring  men.  Wthout  any 
firm  principles  or  habits  of  military  obedience,  it  is  open 
to  the  influences  of  intriguers.  Suspicion  finds  a  home 
in  its  heart.  It  is  credulous  as  well  as  self-confident 
Pampered  and  unchecked  for  years,  it  begins  to  feel  that 
it  is  master.  Under  these  conditions  a  trifle  is  enough 
to  set  it  a-blaze.    The  trifle  was  forthcoming. 

The  Gk)vemment  had  determined  to  arm  the  Sepoys 
with  the  Enfield  rifle.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
tiiat  Schools  for  the  Instruction  in  Musketry  were  esta- 
blished. With  the  old  musket  instruction  was  of  littl* 
avail,  for  Brown  Bess  could  not  be  relied  on  to  dioot 
straight  for  a  distance  of  a  himdred  and  fifty  yv^ 
Therefore,  at  various  points  men  from  seyeral  r^;iments 
of  the  native  army  met  to  be  taught  how  to  load  and  fiw 
the  new  rifle.  This  weapon  is  loaded  with  a  greased 
cartridge.  It  was  usual  in  those  days  to  bite  the  cart- 
ridge, in  order  to  pour  out  the  powder.  At  Pum-dum, 
near  Calcutta,  there  was  an  arsenal,  and  hero  these  cart- 
ridges were  made  up,  chiefly  by  native  servants. 

Early  in  January  one  of  these  men  asked  a  Sepoy  of 
the  2nd  Grenadiers  for  a  draught  of  water  firom.  his 
lotah,  or  brass  drinking-pot.  The  high  caste  native  "was 
astonished  at  the  insolence  of  the  man,  for  he  was  lov 
caste ;  and  if  the  lips  of  the  latter  touched  the  pot,  it 
would  be  defiled.  He  refused  with  disdain.  The  lov 
caste  man  was  one  of  those  who  made  up  the  cartiidge&i 
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aad  he  retorted  with  a  sneer  that  the  Sepoy  need  not  be 

so  particular  about  his  caste ;   for  the  new  cartridges 

were  greased  with  bullock's  fat,  and  ever}'  Sepoy  would 

lose  caste  when  he  bit  oflf  the  end.    The  Sepoy  spread 

the  tale  abroad  among  his  comrades.   The  Hindoos  were 

told  that  the  grease  was  the  grease  of  the  sacred  cow, 

aud  the  Moslem  soldiers  were  informed  that  it  was  the 

iat  of  the  iinclean  swine ;  and  finally,  to  meet  the  case  of 

both,  the  story  ran  that  the  grease  was  a  compound  of 

the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows.     This  story  has  been  received 

iis  authentic.     Whether  it  be  true  or  not  in  detail,  it 

illustrates  the  feeling  that  the  new  cartridges,  with  their 

unctuous  ends  and  ill  odour,  had  aroused  in  the  native 

mind.  Here,  then,  was  a  plot  to  deprive  the  whole  army 

of  its  caste,  striking  high  and  low  alike,  and  with  its 

caste  of  its  religion  !    The  fatal  story  flew  on  the  wings 

of  the  wind  from  cantonment  to  cantonment,  from  station 

to  station.  In  a  few  weeks  the  native  army  was  ready  to 

rise  and  slay. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  men  at  Dum-dum  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  reasonable.  Called  on  at  parade  to  state  com-, 
plaints,  they  objected  to  the  cartridge,  and  suggested  the 
use  of  wax  and  oil.  The  Government  ordered  an  investi- 
gation, and  in  the  meantime  changed  the  drill,  so  that 
in  future  the  end  of  a  cartridge  was  to  be  torn  not  bitten 
off.  General  Hearsey,  an  experienced  soldier,  well 
known  to  all  the  Sepoys,  harangued  his  division  at 
Barrackpore,  showing  them  how  impossible  it  was  that 
they  could  be  made  Christians  by  the  mere  biting  of 
cartridges.  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  A  native  lieutenant 
iafonned  the  authorities  that  the  Barrackpore  brigade 
was  preparing  to  mutiny.  General  Hearsey  wrote  to 
t'alcutta,  saying,  **We  have  at  Barrackpore  been  dwell- 
ing upon  a  mine  ready  for  explosion."  He  admitted 
that  the  native  officers  were  of  no  use,  being  afraid  of 
their  man,  and  he  suggested  that  a  European  regiment 
should  be  sent  up  to  the  station. 

At  this  time,  the  middle  of  February,  another  singular 
sign  was  observed.  A  native  policeman  entered  a  village 
of  Dude,  carrying  two  chupatties,  or  cakes.  He  ordered 
iiis  fellow  official  there  to  make  ten  more,  and  give  two 
to  each  of  the  five  nearest  village  policemen,  with  the 
same  instructions.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  country  was 
astir  with  watchmen  flying  about  with  these  cakes.  This 
proceeding  was  and  remains  a  mystery.  One  officer  who 
saw  a  watchman  run  in  with  his  cakes,  asked  what  it 
meant.  He  was  told  that  when  the  malik,  or  chief, 
required  a  service  from  his  people,  he  sent  round  these 
2akes  to  prepare  them  for  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
*  And  what  is  the  order  now  ?"  inquired  the  officer.  And 
he  ansvrer,  with  a  smile,  was,  "We don't  know  yet.** 
IVhatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  this  flight  of 
akes,  there  it  stands  in  the  forefront  of  calamity,  and  is 
egarded  as  one  of  its  signs.  '  *  How  little  was  it  thought,** 
rrites  Mr.  Cave  Browne,  *  *  that  thei*ein  was  really  hidden 
a  £adtem  symbol  of  portentous  meaning.  Five  cen- 
iries  before  (1368),  the  Chinese  had,  by  a  somewhat 
milar  plan,  organised  and  carried  out  a  conspiracy  by 
leans  of  which  their  dynasty  of  Mongol  invaders  was 
rerthrown.**      This  is  a  far-fetched  illustration.      X^v 


doubt,  the  chupattie  mystery  had  a  meaning,  but  the 
heart  of  it  has  not  even  yet  been  plucked  out. 

From  Barrackpore,  a  detachment  of  the  34th  Native 
Infantry  went  to  Berhampore,  once  a  great  and  important 
station,  120  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Here  were  quartered 
the  19th  Native  Infantry,  the  11th  Irregulars,  and  two 
guns.  The  19th  feasted  their  comrades,  and  these  in  return 
told  the  story  of  the  cartridges  with  great  additions.  John 
Company  had  sent  Lord  Canning  to  convert  India  to 
Christianity,  and  he  had  been  ordered  to  begin  by  de- 
stroying the  caste  of  the  whole  army  !  The  men  of  tho 
19th  heard,  and  forthwith  believed.  They  made  no  in- 
quiries of  the  English  officers.  What  were  the  "sti'anger 
gentlemen  "  to  them  ?  How  could  their  words  in  such  a 
matter  affect  what  their  brethren  had  told  them  ?  On  the 
2dth,  the  day  after  the  detachment  had  come  in.  Colonel 
Mitchell  commanding  at  the  station,  ordered  a  parade  for 
the  following  morning.  The  men  were  to  meet  for  exer- 
cise with  blank  cartridge,  and  it  was  served  out.  These 
cartridges  were  not  new.  They  had  long  been  made  up. 
Moreover,  no  grease  is  ever  used  in  blank  cartridges. 
Yet  the  men  refused  to  take  them.  Not  ripe  at  the 
moment  for  mutiny,  they  yielded  when  threatened  with 
a  court-martial.  But  the  same  night  their  passions  got 
the  better  of  them,  and  they  rose  and  seized  their  arms. 
Aroused  by  the  noise  and  confusion,  Colonel  Mitchell 
ordered  out  the  cavalry  and  the  guns.  But  the  night 
was  dark.  Torches  were  necessary.  The  ground  was 
broken.  Neither  guns  nor  horsemen,  it  is  said,  could 
be  used.  Colonel  Mitchell  doubted  whether  he  could 
depend  on  his  native  troopers  and  native  gunners.  He 
therefore  harangued  the  mutineers,  explained  the 
groundlessness  of  their  fears,  and  begged  them  to  give 
up  their  arms.  The  Sepoys,  still  imready  for  revolt, 
made  a  counter-proposition.  They  would  give  up  their 
arms,  if  the  Colonel  would  withdiaw  his  cavalry  aud 
guns.  He  complied,  and  with  this  transaction  the 
tumult  ended.  Here,  then,  was  decided  mutiny.  It 
broke  out  with  a  running  accompaniment  of  fires  in 
different  places,  the  work  of  wilful  men,  bent  on  spread- 
ing the  contagion  of  alarm  and  treason. 

On  learning  whajb  had  happened  at  Berhampore,  the 
Government  in  Calcutta  called  up  the  84th  Queen* s 
Regiment  from  Burmah,  and  ordered  the  19th  Native 
Infantry  to  march  to  Barrackpore  to  be  disbanded.  As 
they  were  marching  down,  an  emissary  from  the  34  th  met 
them  with  a  proposal  that,  when  within  a  march  of  the 
station,  the  19th  should  murder  their  officers,  while  tho 
34th  did  the  same;  but  the  19th  refused,  and  marched 
quietly  into  the  cantonment.  Here  they  found  the  84  th, 
a  wing  of  the  63rd  Foot,  two  troops  of  horse  artillery,  and 
the  Governor-Generars  body-guard  of  picked  Sepoy 
troopers.  Two  days  before  they  were  disbanded,  a  Sepoy 
of  the  34th,  Mangul  Pandy  by  i^jpie,  endeavoured  to 
rouse  his  regiment.  In  the  presefll  of  the  guard,  who 
stood  by,  he  wounded  Adjutant  Baugh.  While  these 
were  in  deadly  strife,  the  British  sergeant-major  dashed 
in ;  but  he  was  cut  down,  and  the  native  lieutenant  and 
guard  took  part  in  the  fray,  striking  the  Etu-opeans.  A 
}^ahometan,  however,  was  faithful,  and,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  General  Hearsey  and  other  officers,  Baugh  was 
rescued  and  Mangnl  Pandy  seized.  Biding  up  to  the 
mutinous  guard,  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  one  hand,  and 
ordering  them  back,  Hearsey  threatened  to  shoot  the 
first  man  who  disobeyed  him,  and  on  this  they  returned 
to  their  posts.  Mangul  Pandy  and  the  native  lieutenant 
were  hanged  in  due  course,  and  the  Mahometan  and 
sergeant-major  were  rewarded ;  but  for  these  acts,  such 
was  the  style  of  management  that  prevailed  in  Bengal, 
General  Hearsey  was  reprimanded!  On  the  Slst  of 
Mar^jh,  the  19th  were  deprived  of  their  arms,  paid  up  all 
their  arrears,  solemnly  lectured  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  force  at  the  station,  European  and  native,  dis- 
banded, marched  out  of  the  station,  and  sent  to  their 
homes.  The  19th  were  really  not  so  much  in  fault  as 
appeared,  for  they  offered,  if  pardoned,  to  serve  in  China 
or  anywhere ;  but  the  Government  held  it  necessary  to 
make  an  example.  For  now  the  fires  in  cantonments 
were  more  rife  than  ever  all  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
the  midnight  meetings  of  the  Sepoys  more  numerous, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  whole  army  was  fast  rising  to 
a  climax. 

These  symptoms  of  mutiny  were  manifest  in  Oude  and 
in  the  north-west.  General  Anson,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  on  his  way  to  comfortable  quarters  in  the  hills. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  this  responsible  post,  not  be- 
cause he  was  the  fittest  man  to  command  an  army  like 
that  of  India,  but  because  he  was  a  highly  connected 
English  gentleman.  He  had  no  special  qualifications  for 
the  task.  In  ordinary  times,  with  nothing  to  do,  his 
ignorance  of  the  natives  and  his  mediocrity  would  have 
been  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  empire ;  but  he 
would  have  passed  through  his  period  of  service  without 
trouble,  and  would  have  come  home  a  moderately 
wealthy  man.  He  was  altogether  unfitted  for  the  deadly 
conflict  impending.  He  did  not  understand  its  gravity, 
and  if  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  facts,  he  would 
have  been  imable  to  deal  with  them.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  with  the  36th  Native  Infantry  for  escort,  he  went 
to  Umballa.  Two  non-commissioned  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment were  at  the  rifle  school.  They  went  out  to  meet  their 
comrades,  and  were  by  them  repulsed  as  outcasts — ^men 
who  had  touched  greased  cartridges  and  were  defiled.  In 
fact,  these  natives  had  not  touched  greased  cartridges,  for 
there  were  none  in  the  school.  But  that  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  infatuated  36th.  The  outcasts  told  their  story 
to  Captain  Martineau,  and  he  reported  it  to  the  higher 
authorities.  They  had  evidence  that  the  latent  fire  of 
mutiny  was  all  around  them,  and  ready  to  burst  forth. 
The  Sepoys  pretended  that  the  rifle  with  its  cartridge 
was  **  a  Government  missionary  to  convert  the  whole 
army  to  Christianity."  By  this  time  the  whole  army  had 
become  aware  of  its  strength,  and  was  in  communication 
from  Calcutta  to  Pediawur.  General  Anson  inspected 
the  depot,  and  suspWed  the  musketry  practice  of  the 
Sepoys  until  further  orders.  He  ordered  an  inquiry,  and 
when  all  the  sjrmptoms  were  disclosed  to  him,  he  actually 
censured  the  Sepoys  who  had  made  known  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  repulsed  and  treated  as  outcasts  by  their 
corps !  He  next  forced  the  Sepoys,  not  yet  ripe  for  revolt, 


to  use  the  cartridge.  They  did  so,  but  at  mght  thev 
burnt  a  number  of  Government  buildings.  A  Sikh  nov 
reported  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  to  break 
out  in  the  beginning  of  May,  either  at  Delhi,  Umball^ 
or  Meerut.  But  General  Anson  would  not  believe  Um* 
information.  He  was  already  nestled  snugly  in  the  liiUs, 
playing  whist.  And  so  the  month  passed  away,  lighted 
at  its  close  by  blazing  cantonments,  and  marked  by  the 
most  flagrant  signs  of  universal  military  disaffection,  la 
addition  to  this  the  agents  of  the  King  of  Delhi  and  the 
Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Moslem  priests  were  at  work, 
preaching  a  religious  war  by  stealth,  while  the  Hindoo 
pimdits  openly  prophesied  that  the  reign  of  the  English 
had  lasted  its  appointed  time,  and  that  it  was  now  coming 
to  an  end.  It  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  Sepoy  army, 
regular  and  irregular,  had  determined  to  revolt,  and  that 
nothing  was  now  wanting  but  a  bold  initiative  on  the 
part  of  some  regiment  or  regiments.  The  evils  arising 
from  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  army  by  successive 
(Jovemors-G^neral  and  Commanders-in-Chief  hadbecome 
too  great  to  be  stayed.  No  remedial  measures,  nothing 
short  of  a  general  disarmament  of  the  entire  force,  could 
have  arrested  the  mutiny ;  but  for  this  measure  the 
authorities  were  not  prepared,  and  if  they  had  been  pre- 
pared, they  did  not  possess  the  means  of  executing  so 
great  a  coup  cTetat. 

The  month  of  May  came.  It  was  the  height  of  the  hot 
season.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Sepoys,  who  had 
seen  that  their  European  masters  feared  the  sun,  had 
calculated  on  its  enervating  effects.  The  storm  vas 
gathering  to  a  head.  The  strife  was  going  on  suUenlr 
at  Meerut  as  well  as  at  Umballa.  At  Lucknow,  also,  it 
was  in  progress.  On  the  first  days  of  May  the  7th  Oude 
Irregular  Infantry  refused  to  touch  cartridges,  "wrhich. 
they  admitted,  were  in  every  respect  such  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  The  men  were  in  absolute,  but 
passive  mutiny.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  threatening  to  kill 
the  European  officers,  they  seized  their  arms  and  the 
magazine ;  but  a  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery  amTing' 
the  mutineers  were  panic-stricken,  and  gave  up  their 
arms.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  7th  Oude  and  the 
48th  Native  Infantry  were  actually  conspiring.  Thus  to 
to  fiEice  with  danger.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Commissioner 
in  Oude,  began  to  make  those  preparations  which,  in  the 
proper  place,  we  shall  describe.  He  had  already  struck 
down  promptly  the  first  mutinous  regiment.  He  va* 
destined  to  save  the  power  of  England  in  Oude,  and  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  so  doing. 

This  scene  at  Lucknow  aroused  the  Gk>vemment  a. 
Calcutta.  But  mild  measures  were  the  order  of  the  day- 
A  native  lieutenant  at  Barrackpore  had  been  caught  m 
the  lines  of  the  70th,  urging  his  men  to  revolt.  He  was 
tried  by  a  native  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  dis- 
missal. The  effect  on  the  Sepoys  w  indescribable.  "This, 
they  said,  *  *  the  only  punishment  for  mutiny !  They  ^ 
afraid  of  us :  we  can  do  as  we  like."  But,  alarmed  by  the 
mutiny  at  Lucknow,  Lord  Canning  determined  to  dis- 
band another  regiment.  The  corrupted  34th  was  to  be 
so  punished  this  time.  Directing  the  84lJi  Queen's,  * 
wing  of  the  53rd,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  upoa 
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Barrackpore,  he  ordered  the  officer  commanding  at  the 
station  to  disband  the  mutinous  regiment.  It  was  done, 
but  the  punishment  was  felt  to  be  no  punishment,  and 
the  men  went  off  exulting  with  their  pay.  In  the  order 
of  the  Goyemor-General,  disaffected  soldiers  were  told 
that  mutiny  would  draw  down  upon  them  sharp  and  cer- 
tain punishment  like  that  inflicted  on  the  34  th.  But  the 
Bengal  Sepoys  had  been  long  hardened  to  radical  insub- 
ordination, and  the  sharp  and  certain  punishment  of 
disbandment  for  mutiny  had  no  effect  on  them.  This 
scene  occurred  at  Barrackpore  on  the  6th  of  May.  It  was 


European  troops,  and  here  were  the  6th  Dragoon  Ghiards, 
or  Carabineers,  the  Ist  Battalion  of  the  60th  Eifles,  and 
two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery.  There  were  also  the  1 1th 
and  20th  Native  Infantry  and  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry. 
The  commander  of  the  station  was  General  Hewitt,  a 
worn-out  old  officer,  of  whom  it  had  once  been  reported 
officially  that  he  was  totally  unflt  for  any  command. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  employed.  Signs  of  disaffection 
had  been  plentiful  at  Meerut.  The  Sepoys  ceased  to 
salute  their  officers,  and  night  after  night  the  alarm  of 
**  fire ! "  rang  through  the  cantonment.     But,  surely,  so 


LOBD  CAUvmo, 


the  second  instance  of  paltering  with  mutineers.  The 
Government  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  had 
destroyed  tlie  mutiny,  root  and  branch.  In  five  days 
from  that  time  Meerut  was  sacked,  and  the  streets  of 
Delhi  were  running  with  European  blood. 

The  town  and  station  of  Meerut  lies  about  forty-five 
milee  north,  of  I^elhi,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Doab  of 
the  Jumna  and  Gunges.  As  no  European  troops  could 
be  stationed  in  Delhi,  without  violating  the  arrange- 
ments made  when  we  dispossessed  the  Great  Mogul  of 
his  territories,  Meeiiit  was  fixed  on  as  a  station  for 
101, — Nkw  Sseibs. 


men  thought,  the  Sepoys  would  not  venture  on  mutiny 
in  the  presence  of  so  strong  a  European  force.  Yain 
^slusion  I  The  natives  of  India,  inferior  as  they  are  ta 
the  Western  race  which  rules  over  them  in  moral 
qualities,  are  quite  their  equals  in  shi-ewdness  and 
intellect. 

The  Sepoys  had  taken  the  measure  of  General  Hewitt's 
character,  and  probably  knew  they  had  little  to  fear  in 
consequence  of  his  weakness  and  incapacity.  More- 
over, they  were  eager  to  try  conclusions  with  their 
masters,  for  years  of  obedience  to  their-c^rioes  had 
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rooted  up  tk©  respect  and  awo  which  the  Sepoy  felt 
foiineiiy  for  his  officjers. 

As  the  dbaSectioQ  of  the  Sepoys  was  manifest,  Colonel 
Carmichael  Smith,  of  the  3rd  Cavahy,  determined  to  bear 
it  no  longer.  lie  paraded  a  part  of  the  regiment,  ninety 
men,  and  ordjorod  them  to  take  the  cartridges,  showing 
them,  at  t}io  sapie  time,  that  the  end  was  to  be  torn  not 
bitten  off.  Only  five  obeyed.  The  rest  were  deaf  to 
exhortations  and  warnings.  They  stood  still,  in  passive 
mutiny.  This  fact  was  reported  to  Brigadier  Archdalo 
Wilson,  and  by  his  order  the  whole  of  the  mutineers  were 
arrested.  They  were  tried,  as  usual,  by  a  native  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 
On  the  9th  of  May,  by  order  of  General  Hewitt,  the 
whole  of  the  force  in  the  cantonment,  European  and 
native,  was  paraded.  As  soon  as  they  were  drawn  up, 
the  Europeans  were  directed  to  load.  Then  the  mutineers 
were  marched  in,  and  so  placed  that  any  resistance 
would  be  followed  by  their  destruction.  Thmr  uniforms 
were  stripped  off,  and  they  were  placed  in  irons.  **  The 
only  sign  of  emotion  was  one  deep  sigh  which  burst  at 
once  from  all  the  black  battalions."  The  disgraced 
troopers  actually  reproached  their  comrades  for  per- 
mitting the  execution  of  the  sentence;  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  nothing  but  the  loaded  guns  in  front,  and  the 
grim  men  of  the  Eifles  and  Carabineers,  prevente4  the 
armed  Sepoys  from  attempting  a  rescue.  The  «^flf|flp/f 
troopers  were  marched  off  to  the  gaol  and  placoi  i|a4a?  ^ 
guaixl  of  native  policemen ;  and  the  Sepoys  s^^u/od  to 
their  lines  to  plot  treason,  and  communiQ^  i^ii'  inteQ- 
tions  to  the  regiments  at  Delhi.  The  sjfn  went  down  pa 
that  Saturday,  May  the  9th,  and  darkiLass  ^vered  up  the 
meetings  of  swarthy  soljiiers  planning  %  general  reFalfe 
for  the  next  day. 

It  was  Sunday.  l?lwj  pjatfd  was  qv^ ;  i^ra  W94  m> 
stii*  in  the  native^  lines ;  tl|^  hftHi'^  idW  by  t^  ^Bv^l  %^ 
period  for  evening  service  v^  9^|a*O40)^|i0.  OfSififf^  p»|^ 
dressing;  the  European  s<J4i#^ 'vere  ^^ng  di^^  Mies 
were  putting  on  their  heqd-ge^ ;  t^  ej^fg^rpi^  was 
stepping  into  his  buggy,  with  hi^'  ^^Faa^^^  sep^i^  i^  his 
pocket.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Eoltpn  i^epi^ds  th^  a  i)#ti^  ser- 
vant went  to  his  wife,  and  said  tp  hes,  wit^  very  ao^^n^ 
and  troubled  looks,  "  Oh,  madq,in,  don't  go  to  chi^'ol^ 
this  afternoon."  "The  carriage,"  he  conti^ij^s,  *'  was  then 
at  the  door  and  ready  to  take  us  to  church,  and  the  ser- 
vice was  appointed  to  take  place  in  half  an  hour  from 
the  time  this  speech  was  made.  Hearing  this  singular 
request  addressed  to  ray  wife,  I  naturally  inquired,  *  Why 
should  not  madam  go  to  church  this  evening  ? '  The 
servant  replied,  *  Because  there  will  be  a  fight.'  I  asked, 
*  Who  will  fight  ? '  The  woman  answered,  *  The  Sepoys.* " 
Mr.  Eolton  did  not  believe,  but  soon  saw  his  error.  The 
plan  of  the  Sepoys  was  to  have  risen  when  the  Europeans 
wore  in  church,  and  to  have  slain  those  who  were  there. 
But  the  church-bolls  and  their  own  impatience  ruined 
the  scheme. 

About  five  o'clock  the  quiet  of  the  evening  was  broken. 
A  rocket  flew  upwards  in  the  Sepoy  lines.  The  men 
rushed  forth,  seized  their  arms,  and  slew  at  once  four  of 
their  officers.     *«Tho  3id  Cavalry  mount  their  horses; 


some  officei-s  ride  in  amongst  them,  trying  to  pacify  them, 
but  none  Hsten ;  there  is  such  a  clamour  that  qo  wprd 
can  be  heard.  Some  are  struck  at  and  woimded.  A  part 
of  them  gallop  away  to  the  gaol,  whirling  their  sabres 
over  their  heads.     One  of  their  officers  is  carried  along 
with  them.  There  is  only  a  native  guard  at  the  gaol;  the 
doors  are  thrown  open  with  shouts ;  they  sot  their  im- 
prisoned comrades  free.  A  smith  is  at  hand,  who  knocb 
off  their  chains.     The  officer,  who  was  much  beloved  iu 
his  regiment,  entreated  the  men  not  to  accept  their  free- 
dom in  such  a  way,  and  said  he  would  get  their  pardon 
if  they  stayed.  They  embraced  him  with  tears,  but  said, 
after  what  had  happened,  they  never  could  ti-ust  the 
Company  any  more.     Fourteen^^hundi'ed  convicts  are  at 
the  sai^  time  let  loose,  who  rush  eagerly  away  to  reap 
the  hawest  of  plunder  and  violence.    A  party  of  the 
Sowars,  with  the  20th,  went  to  the  lines  of  the  Uth,  to 
turn  the  tide  of  disaffection  in  its  ranks,  for  it  vas  not 
yet  entirely  gained  over.     Colonel  Finnis  was  there,  en- 
deavouring to  address  the  men  and  keep  them  to  their 
duty.  They  instantly  fired  at  the  unfortunate  gentlemaQ. 
whose  death  decided  the  wavering  regiment.  The  Sepoys 
of  tbue  11th  now  joined  with  the  rest,  but  protected  the 
officers  and  Jfldies.    It  was  the  plan  of  the  mutineers  to 
set  upoa  ^iB4^   i^assacre  the    Europeans  assembled  in 
c]^JWh.    ^Qui^ii^fitaiffy  the  signal  was  given  too  early. 
Tii^  &&j^fu  ^^  )}#09.  ft?id  kill  everybody  they  meet; 
JQipe4  with  the  f  abbk  <rf  ^  bazaars,  tiiey  inin  to  plonder 
tk0  Jxjng  Uj^  af  fcd^4*ti^l  cottages  in  which  the  European 
l^aaiiU&s  saa^l^^     TIm^F  pudh  their  muskets  into  the 
th^Mi^^^^to^)  i^^feWfloiasAesthey  areallinablaze. 
Tbay  biie^  U^  at  fjid  g}4ss  4aa^,  plunder  and  destroy 
»¥»fyfti»«»  m^  aftftpek  awfywhere  with  bloodibir^T 
ft»gpy»<Wf»fr»  ttW  *  Perjftgtot  mum-'  liadies  and  children 
a«i  ^m^  wi^  e^t&tiaai  mA  tormented  to  death. 
TJv^  li^^e^A^^  Wha  gdt  (Hb^  fly  away  to  the  Englsh 
barracks,     ^t^  Jjide  all  x^g&t  m  the  gardens  and  coai- , 
poujrfSj  h«^^  eye*?f  mmmut  to-kear  the  voices  of  theu- 
aoun|»7yiQe^  mmm^  to  ikm9  W«¥^.    All  the  bungalow^ 
ia  the  m^'ffQ  Utm  aw  biiroed  and  sacked.    For  tro 
i^oui-s  the  wmk  oi  bell  gem  e^-^mult,  murder,  pillag** 
CQuflagratifliVi  Thay  flgW  ii^  ^  spoil  and  kill  one  an- 
otheij.    An4.  wh^  3»Fa  qu9  soldiers  doing  ?    They  are  al^ 
^^mod  and  ready,  panting  with  fury,  eager  to  reseat' 
their  dying  countrywomen,  eager  for  blood  and  ren- 
geance — the  noble  soldiers  of  our  race,  able  to  slaughtc: 
twenty  times  their  number  of  Sepoys.   General  Hewitt  ^ 
order  comes.    What  is  it  ?    *  Defend  your  lines  I ' 

Such  was  the  fatal  order.  Instead  of  attacking  th? 
mutineers  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  he  ran  away  froni 
them  and  stood  on  the  defensive.  At  length  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  move,  but  when  he  did  the  mischief  ha* 
been  completed,  and  the  mutineers  were  speeding  south- 
ward to  Delhi.  Moving  in  the  gloom,  the  angry  Europea^^ 
came  up  within  sight  of  some  of  their  foes,  andthogui^' 
poured  a  shower  of  grape  into  the  darkness  as  the  Sepoj"' 
vanished.  There  was  no  pursuit.  Captain  Rosser  ofl^K-i 
to  ride  after  them  with  horsemen  and  guns,  and  follow 
them  to  Delhi;  but  General  Hewitt  would  not  heai:.of  it. 
and  returned  to  his  lines ! 
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The  31x1  Cayaliy  had  taken  the  lead  in  bloodshed,  and 

had  found  ready  imitators  in  the  ranks  of  the  20th;  but 

the  nth  shed  no  blood,  they  protected  several  of  the 

ladies  and  children,  and  escorted  them  out  of  danger. 

When  the  mutineers  had  gone,  the  scoundrels  from  the 

bazaars,  Budmashes  and  Gbojurs,  completed  the  work  of 

murder  and  destruction.    All  night  the  flames  crackled, 

and  the  smoke  ascended,  and  the  yells  of  the  ruffians 

wore  heard  as  they  plundered,  slew,  and  tortured.  Many 

escaped,  but  thirty-three  were  slain.  When  day  dawned 

the  fugitiyes  ci-ept  out  from  the  shelter  of  bushes  and 

outhouses,  and  hastened  to  the  European  lines.    The 

natiye  cantonment,  and  the  long  rows  of  cottages,  each 

in  its  pretty  garden,  belpnging  to  the  Europeans,  were 

blackened  and  smoking  ruins.     The  European  troops 

were  furious  at  the  escape  of  the  Sepoys,  and  when  the 

morning  light  reyealed  the  mutilated  and  dishonoured 

corpses  of  tiieir  brothers  and  sisters,  their  wrath  blazed 

up  into  a  passion  for  vengeance,  a  passion  which  the 

events  of  almost  every  day  were  destined  to  feed  and 

to  sustain. 

While  Meerut  wets  desolated,  and  Q^nei-al  Hewitt 
holding  in  his  British  soldiers,  the  mutineei-s  were  speed- 
ing onward  to  Delhi.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  the  air 
was  cool ;  the  great  marching  powers  of  the  Sepoys  mode 
it  easy  for  them  to  traverse  at  a  bound  the  brief  distance 
of  forty-five  miles.  The  infuriated  cavalry  took  the  lead, 
eager  to  reach  Delhi  before  news  of  the  bloody  work  of 
the  IQth — not  only  to  secure  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Jumua,  but  to  surprise  the  Europeans.  Therefore  the 
troopers  went  rapidly  oyer  the  ground,  and  the  column 
of  in&intry  tiuiled  behind,  yet  marching  with  hurried 
steps  and  grim  resolves. 

In  Delhi  all  was  peace.  There  were  no  signs  of 
mutiny  in  the  city  or  cantonments.  Thei'e  had  been  a 
sign  of  Mahometan  disaffection,  for  a  placard  had  been 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  Jumma  Musjid,  declaring  that 
the  Shah  of  Persia  was  coming  to  drive  the  Europeans 
from.  India.  The  old  King  of  Delhi,  and  his  sons,  and 
grandsons  could  not  be  expected  to  love  us  or  be  loyal 
to  lis.  They  lived  a  life  of  conspiracy  in  these  stormy 
times ;  they  were  all  sensual,  cruel,  and  idle ;  but  they 
dared  not  act  openly  against  the  Company.  There  were 
three  native  r^^ents  in  the  city  and  cantonments,  the 
38th,  54th,  and  74th,  and  a  native  battery.  Brigadier 
Graves  commanded  the  brigade,  and  he  and  all  the 
officers  had  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  loyalty 
of  their  men.  Delhi  is  a  beautiful  cit}%  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twelve 
foet  thick,  having  bastions  in  excellent  order,  each 
mounting  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  pieces  of  ordnance, 
so  as  to  furnish  a  flanking  fire ;  in  front  of  the  wall  was 
a  ditch,  of  considerable  width,  and  twenty-four  feet  deep ; 
and  beyond  the  ditch  a  slope  or  glacis,  Covering  the 
wall  for  half  its  height  It  had  the  liver  on  one  j^, 
and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  seven  miles.  Q  . t.^ 
river  front  stood  the  palace,  a  fortified  building  q£  f 
extent,  and  opposite  its  north-eastern  angle  was  tj^^  v  ^T^^ 
of  boats,  over  which  ran  the  road  from  Meei'm,  ^H^^ 
the  guxJLB  of  the  fort  of  Selimgurh.    To  the  no*^^^  \  A^^ 


was  a  ridge  of  hills ;  and  pai-allel  with  this  lidge,  and  on 
the  plateau  behind  it,  were  the  native  lines  or  canton- 
ments. The  road  to  these  from  the  city  lay  through  the 
Cashmere  Qute.  The  main  gate  of  the  palace  was  on 
the  western  front,  and  fix)m  the  main  gaix>  ran  the 
Chandnee  Chouk,  or  High  Street,  a  broad  avenue,  lead- 
ing to  the  Lahore  Grate.  Beyond  the  waUs,  on  the  west 
and  south,  were  houses  and  gardens,  and  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Delhi.  The  troopers  of  the  3rd  were  eager  to 
seize  the  bridge  of  boats,  because  that  was  the  only 
road  over  the  Jumna. 

The  European  officials  were  at  work  as  usual.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  magistrate,  was  in  his  court.  Mr.  Le 
Bas  was  at  the  Custom  House.  Mi*.  Simon  Eraser,  the 
commissioner,  was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  a  house  on  the 
road  to  the  lines.  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  was  at  his  house 
about  to  start  for  the  hills.  It  was  nine  o'clock ;  from 
the  magazine,  which  also  looked  on  to  the  river,  a  sharp 
eye  saw  a  body  of  troopers  coming  down  the  Meerut 
road.  The  news  spread  to  the  Europeans;  one  after 
the  other  they  heard  of  these  galloping  horsemen.  The 
brigadier,  warned  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  at  once  ordered 
the  54th,  under  Colonel  Ripley,  and  two  guns,  to  march. 
Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  warned  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  at 
the  magazine,  and  wished  that  two  guns  might  be 
planted  to  sweep  the  bridge.  Eraser  and  Captain 
Qouglas  went  into  the  palace  to  rouse  and  induce  the 
king  to  exert  his  influence.  In  the  meantime  the 
troopers  had  ridden  up  to  the  bridge,  had  out  down 
the  sergeant  in  charge,  had  crossed  over,  and  were  in 
the  palace  and  the  city. 

They  were  prompt  men,  these  troopers.  So  long  as 
there  was  one  white  face  left,  they  felt  that  they  were 
not  nmsters.  So  when  Mr.  Eraser  expostulated  with 
them,  they  shot  at  him,  wounded  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and 
killed  a  Eui'opean  clerk.  Mr.  Eraser  seized  a  gun  and 
shot  a  trooper ;  but  there  were  none  to  aid  him,  and  he 
had  to  fly.  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  tried  the  police ;  they 
stood  unmoved.  Sir  Thomas  drove  away.  As  yet  there 
wei-e  only  troopers  in  the  city;  but  they  had  been 
looked  for  by  the  native  troops,  and  though  few,  they 
were  sufficient,  since  there  were  none  to  oppose  them. 
Eraser,  Hutchinson,  and  Douglas  had  gone  into  the 
palace.  There  were  the  troopers,  a  mob  from  the  city, 
and  convicts  delivered  from  gaol.  The  British  gentle- 
men still  faced  the  mutineers,  reasoning,  reproaching, 
exhorting.  Suddenly  one  of  the  king's  servants  cut  down 
Eraser,  and  then  a  body  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  there 
slew  Hutchinson,  Douglas,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jennings,  Miss 
Jennings,  and  Miss  Clifford.  The  ladies  were  killed  out- 
right on  the  spot,  and  suffered  no  dishonour.  Then  the 
troopers  rushed  forth  to  complete  the  massacre  of  the 
white  men  and  the  native  Christians.  They  scoured 
through  the  European  quarters,  with  reeking  blades — the 
centre  of  ahorde  of  ruffians  steeped  in  cruelty,  and  crying, 
'  *  ^m, !  ^^"^  •'"  spared  none.  Some  gallantly  resisted ; 
Qom^-0re  smitten  at  their  desks  and  employments.  Mr. 
I^ltw  <^'»  ^^^  bank,  fought  stoutly,  but  was  slain,  and 
all  f>^^^8^  ^  ^^  household.  The  dwellers  in  the 
Coll  ^^   jjaje^  the -same  fate;  the  whole  force  of  the 
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Delhi  MiBsioii  fell.  Indeed^  ^'  few  -who  lired  witkia  the 
city  walls  'weve  able  to  eacape.  Whole  ilamiliee  were 
butchered;  yanng  girk  who  had  that  morning  awoke 
gently  in  their  paacefol  homes,  were  dragged  over  the 
threshold,  across  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  by 
hideous  miscreants.  Modesty  and  decency  were  out- 
raged in  the  open  streets.  One  lady,  in  defence  of  her 
child — ^[for  Asiatic  cruelty  lores  to  torture  childi^en]— 
shot  two  of  the  wi-otehes  with  her  husband's  pistols, 
when  a  Sepoy  i-an  his  bayonet  through  her  back.  The 
Sowars  [troopers]  distinguished  themselYes  by  their 
blood thirstiness.  The  populace  were  abreast  of  the 
Sepoys.  The  houses  were  gutted;  everything  was 
broken,  scattered  about,  or  snatched  away.  They  kept 
prowling  into  every  coi-ner  until  the  burning  roofs  drove 
them  out."  In  the  midst  of  their  fury  they  were  not 
likely  io  forget  the  telegraph.  The  chief  clerk  was  slain, 
but  the  rebels  were  not  quick  enough  in  getting  to  the 
office  to  prevent  his  assistant  from  sending  this  message 
to  Lahore,  oa-o  the  tixjopors  cut  him  down  : — **  The  Sepoys 
have  come  in  from  Meerut,"  so  ran  this  momentous 
message;  *' Mr.  Todd  is  dead,  and,  we  hear,  several 
Europeans.  We  must  shut  up."  They  died;  like  good 
men  and  ti-ue,  they  fell  at  their  posts,  but  they  had 
saved  the  Punjab. 

Brigadier  Graves  had  not  been  idle.  Ho  first  sent 
word  that  all  Europeans  in  the  city  should  muster  at 
the  Flagstaff  Tower,  a  stone  building,  with  battlements, 
standing  on  the  centre  of  the  lidge;  but  his  ordera 
were  too  late,  or  rather  the  troopers  and  felons  were  too 
speedy  for  these  orders  to  bo  of  service.  Then,  as  we 
have  stated,  he  sent  the  54th,  followed  by  two  guns,  to 
quell  any  tumult.  But  the  54th  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  Cashmere  Gate  than  some  troopers  rode  up  and  shot 
Colonel  Ripley  and  all  his  officers,  except  three  who  got 
away.  Major  Patterson  now  entered  with  the  guns, 
and  at  sight  of  these  the  troopers  rode  off.  But  the 
54th  immediately  broke  up  and  joined  the  mutineers. 
Brigadier  Graves  sent  down  three  companies  of  the  74th 
and  two  more  guns.  These  only  provided  fresh  muti- 
neers, for  not  a  man  would  obey  orders.  The  guns  wei-e 
ordered  back ;  but  on  their  road  a  party  of  mutineers  mot 
them,  wounded  the  horse  of  the  officer  in  charge,  and 
carried  the  guns  back  to  Delhi.  All  the  Sepoys  now 
became  active  mutineers.  Some  ladies  had  joined  the 
officers  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  when  the  Sepoys  assembled 
there  opened  fire.  A  young  officer  who  was  present 
has  described  in  simple  language  the  scene  visible  and 
audible  there  on  that  Monday  afternoon.  "As  luck 
Would  have  it,"  he  writes,  **  I,  with  a  few  other  fellows, 
ran  up  a  kind  of  slope  that  leads  to  the  officers'  quarters, 
and  thence,  amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  to  one  of  the 
embrasures  of  the  bastion.  It  is  perfectly  mii-aculous 
how  I  escaped  being  hit ;  no  end  of  poor  fellows  were 
knocked  down  all  about,  and  all,  too,  by  their  men ;  it  is 
really  awful  to  think  of  it.  However,  on  arriving  at  the 
embrasure,  all  at  once  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  jumping 
down  into  the  ditch  from  tho  rampart  (one  would  have 
thought  it  madness  at  any  other  time),  and  so  try  and 
get  out  by  scaling  the  opposite  side ;  but  just  as  I  was  in 


the  aot  of  doing  so,  X  heard  screams  from  a  lot  of  un- 
fortunate women  who  were  in  tiie  officers'  quarter, 
imploring  for  help.  I  immediately,  with  a  fow  other 
fellows,  who  like  me  were  goin^  to  escape  tho  same  vay, 
ran  back  to  th^m,  and  though  the  attempt  appeared 
hapeless,  we  determiaed  to /see  if  we  could  not  take  tliem 
with  us.  Somg  of  them,  poor  creatures,  wore  vouudcd 
with  bullets.  However,  we  made  a  rope  with  handker- 
chiefs, and  some  of  us  jumping  down  first  into  the  ditch, 
caught  them  as  they  dropped,  to  break  the  faU.  Then 
camie  the  difficulty  of  dragging  them  up  the  opposite 
bank ;  however,  by  God's  will,  we  succeeded,  afternearlv 
half  an  houi''s  labour,  in  getting  them  up ;  and  vhy  no 
Sepoys  came  and  shot  evei-y  o^e  of  us  whUe  getting 
across  is  a  perfect  mystery.  The  murdering  was  goicg 
on  below  all  this  time,  and  nothing  could  hEive  beeu 
easier  than  for  two  or  three  of  them  to  come  to  tho  ram- 
part and  shoot  down  every  one  of  us." 

Leaving  these  bruised  and  maimed  fugitives  to  tisck 
their  way  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower,   we  have  bow  to 
describe  an  act  so  noblo,  that  at  the  time  the  story  of  L' 
rang  thi'ough  Europe  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet— the 
defence  of  the  magazine  in  Delhi,  and  its  destructioii  bv 
nine  Europeans.  There  were  two  magazines  in  the  station : 
a  large  one,  containing  above  a  thousand  barrels  of 
powder,  placed  two  miles  outside  the  city  walls,  and  at 
anybody's  mercy,  and  a  smaller  one  within  tho  vails, 
not  far  from  the  palace,  containing  not  more  than  fifty 
barrels.    It  is  of  the  latter  we  have  to  write.     Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  condemned  this  building.     Its  gates  were  so 
weak,  he  said,  a  mob  could  push  them  in.     On  tho  Uth 
May  there  were  nine  officers  an4  men  to  defend  this 
magazine.     They  were,  Lieutenant  George  Willoughby 
in  command,  Lieutenants  Forrest  and   Eaynor;  Con- 
ductors Buckley,  Shaw,  and  Scully ;    Sub-Conducto- 
Crow,   and  Sergewats  Edwards    and    Stewart     Their 
memories  are  worthy  of  all  honour.     In  the  forenoon 
they  were   beset    by    a    crowd,   raging,    tumultuous, 
demanding  admission.      Seeing  this,  WiUoughby  pre- 
pai-ed  for  defence.     He  closed  ^nd  barricaded  the  gsdcs, 
and  took  other  measures,  according   to   the  report  of 
Lieutenant  Forrest,   who  with  Raynor   and   Buckley 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale.    The  charaote^-  of  those  measures 
shows  us  the  sterling  stuff  of  which  these  men  veie 
made.    **  Inside  the  gate  leading  to  the  [artillery]  park," 
writes  Forrest,  **  were  placed  two  -six-pounders,  double 
charged  with  grape,  one  under  Acting  Sub -Conductor 
Crow  and  Sergeant  Stewart,  with  the  lighted  matches  n 
their  hands,  with  orders  that  if  any  attempt  was  mudo 
to  force  the  gate,  both  guns  were  to  bo  fired  at  once, 
and  they  were  to  fall  back  on  that  part  of  tho  magazine 
in  which  Lieutenant  Willoughby  and  I  were  posted. 
The  principal  gate  of  the  magazine  was  similarly  defended 
by  two  guns,  with  the   chevaiuc-de-frise  laid  dowu  oa 
the  inside.    For  the  f urtlior  defence  of  ttia  gate  and  the 
magazine  in  its  vicinity,  there  were  two  six-pouudor3  so 
placed  OS  fully  to  command  the  gate  and  a  smijl  bastion 
in  its  vicinity.     Within  sixty  yards  of  the  gate  and  ia 
front  of  the  office,  and  commanding  two  cross  roads, 
were  three  six-pounders  and  one  twenty-four -pouudtsr 
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howitzer,  whicTi  could  be  so  managed  as  to  act  upon  any 
part  of-tho  magazine  in  that  neighbourhood.  After  all 
these  guns  and  howitzei*s  had  been  placed  in  the  several 
positions  above  named,  they  wore  loaded  with  double 
charges  of  grape.  The  next  step  taken  was  to  place 
arm^  in  the  hands  of  the  native  establishment,  which 
they  mo>t  reluctantly  received,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a 
<tate,  not  only  of  excitement,  but  also  of  insuboi-dina- 
tion,  as  they  refused  to  obey  any  orders  issued  by  the 
Europeans,  particularly  the  Mussulman  portion  of  the 
establishment.  After  the  above  arrangements  had  been 
made,  a  train  was  laid  by  Conductors  Buckley,  Scully, 
and  Sergeant  Stewart,  ready  to  bo  fired  by  a  preconcetted 
signal,  which  was  that  of  Conductor  Buckley  raising  his 
hat  from  his  head,  on  the  order  being  giv6n  by  Lieut. 
Willoughby." 

Suoh  was  the  plan  of  action ;  and  it  was  earned  out  to 
the  last  citremity. 

The  mob  had  been  balked  at  the  outset.    They  had 
been  reinforced  b}'  a  body  of  the  king's  soldiers,  but  still 
they  were  kept  at  bay.    But  when  the  old  king  and  his 
counsellors  found  that  the  troops  in  cantonments  wore 
in  revolt,  and  when  the  spies  he  sent  out  returned  re- 
porting that  no  British  were  coming  from  Mcorut,  when 
tho  i^ative  Infantry  from  Moorut  had  entered  Delhi, 
then  frosh  troops  poured!  down  upon  tho  magazine.    The 
whole  of  the  besieging  croT^d  were  eager  for  powder  and 
amis.      Tho  king's  soldiers  summoned  the  Europeans 
to   sun-endor.     They  were  defied.     Then  the  crowd 
swarmed  to  the  attack  and  opened  fii'e.     At  the  first 
round  tho  natives  in  the  magazine  fled.     But  tho  nine 
Englishmen  remained.    Scaling  ladders  were  brought ; 
J^opoys  mounted  tho  tombs  in  the  burial  ground  over- 
looking the  enclosure,  and  fired  on  tho  little  garrrson. 
Theso  pKod  then*  foos  with  grape,  but  as  fast  as  tho  iron 
sleet  swept  away  one  body,  another  followed.    For  five 
hours  tho  gallant  nine  maintained  the  unequal  contest. 
Scully  stood  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  ready  to  fire  the 
mine.     Every  moment  tho  attack  gi-ew  hotter  and  the 
defence  weaker:  for  Edwards  and  Ci-ow  were  killed; 
Forrest  and  Buckley  were  wounded.    All  hope  was  gone. 
TVillougliby  passed  the  word  to  Buckley  to  raise  his  hat, 
tho  signal  for  firing  tho  train,  and  Scully  coolly  and  with 
deliberate   care  applied  tho  match.    In  a  moment  tho 
whole  building  was  rent  by  the  explosion,  and  hundreds 
of  tlio  enemy,  crowding  on,  were  buned  in  the  ruins. 
Forrest,    Kaynor,   Willoughby,   Buckley,    and    Scully 
made   their  way  out,  scorched  and  braised,  but  alive. 
A  ti'oopor  cut  down  tho  bmve  Scully,  and  Willoughby 
was  killed   by  marauders  in  a  ^'illage  on  the  road  to 
ATcorut;    but  Forrest,  Raynor,  Stewart,  and  Buckley 
succeeded  in  reaching  that  placo  alive,  and  each  received 
the  Tictoi-ia  Cross  as  a  reward. 

Tho  explosion  of  the  magazine  may  be  regarded  as 
the  last  act  in  defence  of  Delhi.  The  ftigitives  who  hod 
reached  tho  Flagstaff  Tower  were  now  crowded  within 
it,  uncertain  of  their  fate.  Tha  Sepoys  who  stirrotmded 
the  t*wo  ^Txna  were  watched  by  armed  Europeans  from 
tho  roof  of  tho  tower;  but  it  would  have  been  destruction 
to  flio.    The  ladies  were  loosening  cartridges,  and  the  men 


were  resolving  on  defence  when  defence  was  hopeless.  One 
by  one  the  fugitives  had  oome  in.  Major  Abbott  had 
brought  up  a  cartload  of  dead  and  wounded  officers. 
The  Sepoys  were  growing  defiant.  When  tho  maga- 
zine blew  up  they  became  excited ;  they  had  long  refused 
to  obey  orders;  they  now  told  tho  officers  they  had 
better  be  gone,  *'this  was  no  longer  a  place  for  them.*' 
The  words  were  true.  All  who  could  got  carriages  or 
horses,  and  those  who  could  get  neither,  sot  out  on  foot. 
The  sepoys  did  not  oppose  them.  The  bravo  Brigadier 
Graves,  Captain  Nicholl,  and  Dr.  Stewai-t  lingered  to 
the  last ;  but  at  length  thoso  went  also,  and  Delhi  was 
in  the  power  of  tho  king  and  tho  Sepoys.  An  attempt 
had  boon  made  to  blow  up  the  groat  magazine,  but  the 
Sepoys  frustrated  it,  and  so  ended  tho  scene.  One  Sepoy 
only  followed  the  officers  in  their  flight.  The  fugitives 
bent  their  st^ps  towards  Kurnaul,  anfd  only  some  arrived. 
They  were  beset  by  the  village  marauders,  the  Goojurs, 
who  robbod  and  woimded,  or  murdered,  all  parties  alike. 
Some  were  nearly  naked,  their  clothes  having  been  torn 
from  them ;  soine  woro  severely  wounded ;  some  Iffy 
down  to  die  fiom  fatigue  and  grief.  It  was  a  dreadful 
night ;  and  in  Delhi  there  were  still  forty-three  persons, 
chiefly  women  and  children.  They  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  palace ;  on  the  18  th  they  were  given  up  to  the  muti- 
neers, and  massacred  ill  a  body  by  th^m  and  the  king's 
sons. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had 
saved  Luoknow  for  a  time,  by  disarming  the  7th  Oude 
Irregulara,  on  the  31x1  of  May.  On  the  12th  Sir  Ilenry 
held  a  durbar,  and  rewarded,  with  solemn  forms,  a 
subadar,  a  havildar,  and  two  Sopoys,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental directly  in  arresting  ohiissaries  who  were 
preaching  sedition.  Sir  Henry  made  a  noble  speech  to 
the  soldiers  representing  all  the  native  forces  in  tho 
cantonment,  praised,  warned,  exhorted  them,  and  so  he 
gained  a  month  to  prepare  for  a  doom  that  was  inevit- 
able ;  a  month  to  prepare  and  provision  aibrtified  poet  in 
the  heai-t  of  Lucknow,  where  a  handful  of  European^ 
and  a  few  faithful  natives  wero  destined,  with  endless 
honoiu-,  to  uplift  wid  keep  flying  the  Btitieh  standard 
in  one  of  tho  centres  of  rebellion. 


CnAPTEH  XL. 

The  Fn^jnb  MTetl  by  tho  Electric  Tctegriph— Course  of  tho  Message 
from  Delhi— Lahore :  Energetic  Measures  of  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Brigadier  Corbctt— Native  Troops  disarmed  on  the  13th  —  Philour 
securod—Julinndhur  made  Safb— Tho  Sikh  Rajahs  support  tbeDritlsfa-^ 
Foronpore— Part  of  the  Native  Troops  Mutiny— Kaiigra,  Uraritsh-, 
MooHon  eecured  —  Pcshawur :  Measures  of  Edwardcs,  Kicbolsoo, 
Cotton,  aud  Sir  J.  Lawrence— Tiio  Movable  Column— General  Anson 
at  SltoU— What  Is'Slmla-^rdcra  down  the  Europsans— General  and 
Eutt»petn  Troop*  at  Umballa— Mutiny  of  GJioorkas— The  Siege  Train : 
its  E«oapes— Help  from  the  Sikh  Rnjahs— Tho  British  move  off  fur 
Delhi— Lieutenant  Ilodson— His  Ride  to  Mocrut  and  Back— Anson 
Dica  at  Kurnaul- The  Punjab  Men  at  Work—"  Clulw  arc  Trtimps,  not 
S,m1e«!"— Peshatvor.  Four  Regiments  Disarmed— Its  ElTect  on  tho 
Mountain  Tribes— Mutiny  and  Destruction  of  the  Wlli  Native  Infantry 
—Nicholson's  Charge— A  Fifth  Regiment  Disarmed— Captain  Mundy's 
Adventure  -New  Native  Levies— Punjabees  Sound— Spread  o(  Mutiny 
—Blazing  xAl  over  the  North- West— Break?  out  at  Roorkeo^In  the 
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Doab;  mt  Nosseerabad;  at  Hansi  an4  Hissar ;  at  Lueknow;  Bareilly; 
Shahjehanporo ;  at  Seetapore;  Benares;  Allahabad;  Cawnpore; 
Jhanal;  Neemueh;  Azimghiir  —  Mutiny  Overrnna  Ouds  —  Horrible 
Atrocities  of  the  Matineers^Adrentorea,  Sufferings,  and  Escapes  of 
the  British. 

The  electric  telegraph  saved  the  Punjab.  We  have 
already  told  how  from  the  office  i:i  Delhi  went  a  message 
along  the  wire  to  Lahore.  It  was  read  at  Umballa,  en 
route;  it  was  read  at  Lahore;  it  was  shot  north-westward 
to  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  Rawul  Pindoe,  and  to  Herbert 
Edwardes,  John  Nicholson,  and  Sydney  Cotton  at  Pe- 
shawur.  The  reader  will  remember  the  words — **  The 
Sepoys  have  come  in  from  Meerut,  and  are  burning 
everything.  Mr.  Todd  is  dead,  and,  wo  hear,  several 
Europeans.  We  must  shut  up.**  A  message  worth 
bearing  in  mind.  They  had  it  by  noon  in  Lahore  :  a 
messenger  coming  in  from  Meerut  confirmed  it.  By 
eventide  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  read  the  momentous 
words  at  Rawul  Pindee ;  by  midnight  they  were  scanned 
at  Peshawur.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  prompt 
to  face  and  to  ovei*come  danger;  keen  of  sight  and 
swift  of  action.  There  was  to  be  no  paltering  with 
mutiny  in  the  Punjab.  The  Biitons  were  resolved  to  bo 
masters  in  that  land.  The  morning  of  the  12th  brought 
fresh  and  fuller  tidings,  and  out  of  them  grew  a  fixed 
resolve.  The  Europeans  had  kept  the  secret  imparted 
by  the  magic  dial,  and  determined  to  bo  first  in  the 
field. 

There  were  at  Mean  Meer,  six  miles  from  Lahore, 
three  regiments  of  native  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 
These  Brigadier  Corbett  and  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
others,*after  brief  deliberation,  resolved  to  disarm.  The 
means  at  hand  were  slight,  but  sufficient  for  brave  men. 
They  were  the  81st  Queen's,  and  two  troops  of  horse,  and 
four  companies  of  foot  artillery.  A  ball  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
this  festivity  should  be  held,  and  that  the  troops  should 
parade  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  The  12th  brought 
fresh  news.  J^  Sikh  discovered  and  revealed  a  plot  to 
seize  the  fort  in  Lahore,  and  massacre  every  white  man. 
There  were  in  the  fort  eighty  men  of  the  81st  and 
seventy  artillerymen,  Europeans,  and  a  wing,  or  half  a 
regiment,  of  the  26th  Native  Infantry.  The  Sepoy  plan 
was  to  explode  on  the  15th,  when  half  the  49th  Native 
Infantry  were  to  relieve  the  26th.  While  both  wings 
were  in  the  fort  they  were  to  kill  their  officers,  seize  the 
place,  and  slay  the  Europeans.  Of  course,  all  the  native 
troops  were  at  once  to  rise.  At  the  same  time,  similar 
scenes  were  to  be  acted  at  other  stations,  especially 
where  there  were  magazines.  The  authorities  kept  their 
discovery  to  themselves,  and  prepared  by  a  bold  stroke 
to  anticipate  the  conspirators.  On  the  12th  also  decisive 
measures  were  taken  to  secure  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Govindghur,  famous  in  Sikh  annals;  of  the  fort  of 
Philour,  **the  key  of  the  Puiyab;**  and  to  warn  the 
commanders  at  Mooltan,  Ferozepore,  and  Kangra.  All 
night  messengers,  and  even  small  bodies  of  troops,  were 
speeding  along;  and  every  European  was  alert  and 
vigilant. 

The  ball  was  held.  The  revel  was  kept  up  till  nearly 
dawn,  when  the  officers  stole  away  to  attend  a  parade 


which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  British  rule  in  the 
country  of  the  five  rivers.  During  that  night  a  com- 
pany of  the  81st  were  driving  along  in  carts  to  Govind- 
ghur, three  companies  were  held  in  readiness  to  relieve 
the  conspirators  of  the  26th  in  Lahore  Fort,  and  six 
companies  were  left  in  cantonments  to  perform  a  prin- 
cipal part  on  the  parade  ground.  The  pretence  for 
the  parade  was  to  read  a  general  order  touching  the 
disarmament  of  the  34th,  at  Barrackpore.  The  native 
regiments  moved  out  and  formed  a  line  of  oolmnns, 
having  the  8th  cavalry  on  the  left,  the  native  infantry 
regiments  in  the  centre,  and  the  8l8t  and  the  guns  on 
the  right.  The  order  was  read.  Then  the  native  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  change  front  to  the  rear,  by  '*  the 
wheel  and  oounter-march  of  subdivisions  round  the 
centre  ;**  a  movement  now  made  familiar  by  the  evola- 
tions  of  our  volunteers.  The  whote  performed  the 
evolution  ;  but  the  81st,  facing  about,  retired,  and  then 
fronting,  formed  line  on  the  right  company,  thus 
bringing  their  front  two  deep,  parallel  to  the  Sepoy 
columns,  and  facing  them.  At  the  same  time  the  guns 
moved  with  the  Europeans,  and  as  they  marched, 
covered  by  the  81st,  they  loaded  with  grape.  When 
the  movement  was  completed,  the  guns  were  still 
hidden  by  the  British  foot  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
an  order  was  read  aloud  to  the  Sepoys,  explaining  to 
them  that  they  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  arms 
to  prevent  them  from  disgracing^themselves  and  their 
colours,  by  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  bad  men,  and 
rising  in  mutiny.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  the 
order  went  forth  to  **  pile  arms.**  By  thb  time  the  8 let 
had  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  guns.  There  were  twelve, 
each  loaded  with  grape,  and  by  each  gun  stood  an 
artilleryman  port-fire  in  hand.  Colonel  Benny  of  the 
81st,  also  gave  the  order  to  load,  and  the  ring  of  the 
steel  ramrods  told  the  Sepoys  there  was  no  hope  for  them. 
The  infantry  piled  arms,  the  cavalry  took  off  their 
sabres  and  pouches ;  a  company  of  the  81st  swept  them 
up ;  the  ciisis  was  past,  and  Lahore  was  saved  on  the 
third  morning  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut.  On  that 
signal  morning,  too,  three  companies  of  the  81st  marched 
into  the  fort  of  Lahore.  The  26th,  astonished  and  sur- 
prised, laid  down  their  arms  without  a  murmur. 

On  the  same  day  there  were  other  deeds  performed 
between  the  Ravee  and  the  Sutlej.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  latter  river,  and  commanding  the  great  highway 
from  Delhi  to  Lahore,  stands  the  fort  of  Philour.  To 
the  south-east,  over  the  river,  is  the  cloth- working  town 
of  Loodiana,  also  on  the  great  road,  and  to  the  north- 
west the  important  cantonment  of  Jullundhur.  Philoar 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Sepoy  guard,  and  a  native 
i-egiment,  the  3rd,  were  encamped  under  its  walls. 
There  were  only  eight  Europeans  in  the  fort,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Brown,  had  arrived  on  the  12th  with  tele- 
graphic apparatus  to  open  communication  with  Jullun- 
dhur. For  when  the  officer  commanding  at  the  latter 
station  heard  of  the  mutiny,  his  first  thought  was  for 
the  safety  of  Philour.  He  sent  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
apparatus  in  a  light  cart,  and  he  marched  out  150  men 
of  the  8th  Queen*s  at  night  to  garrison  the  fori    The 
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gallant  eight  had  one  gun.  They  closed  the  fort,  and 
loaded  the  piece  with  grape ;  and  kept  watch  oyer  the 
Sepoys  within  and  the  Sepoys  without.  It  was  an 
anxious  night,  and  the  gun  was  not  quitted  for  one 
moment.  Before  day  had  dawned,  up  came  the  men 
of  the  8th,  with  the  welcome  addition,  picked  up  on 
the  road,  of  two  horse-artillery  guns  and  some  Punjabee 
troopers,  under  the  chivalrous  Probyn,  of  whom  we 
may  hear  again.  The  Sepoys  in  the  fort  were  surprised 
and  dismayed  when  they  were  relieved,  and  marched  out 
of  the  fort.    They,  too,  were  to  have  risen  on  the  15th, 


Bajah  of  Kuppoorthulla,  a  Sikh  chief,  whoso  territories 
lie  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Bajah  re- 
sponded with  promptitude,  bringing  up  at  once  a  body 
of  troops  and  guns.  This  was  the  first  evidence  of  the 
good- will  of  the  Sikh  chieftains  in  this  district.  They 
were  destined  to  render  the  most  valuable  services  in 
the  trying  days  at  hand.  Thus  was  mutiny  for  a  time 
parried  at  JuUundhur. 

Far  different  had  been  the  incidents  of  the  crisis  at 
Ferozepore.  This  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  nearly  due  south  of  Lahore,  and  below  Loodiana ; 


BA»K8  or  THE  OAITOXS. 


and  Philour  was  to  have  been  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
mutineers  in  the  Punjab. 

At  Jullundhur  itself  very  vigorous  measures  had 
been  taken.  We  have  seen  how  Philour  was  saved. 
Mr.  Hicketts,  at  Loodiana,  was  also  warned  to  look 
sharp  after  the  bridge  of  boats  which  carries  the  traffic  of 
the  great  road  over  the  Sutlej .  The  troops  at  Jullundhur 
were,  the  6th  Cavalry,  the  36th  Native  Infantry,  and  the 
61st  Natire  Infantry,  the  8th  Queen's,  and  one  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery.  Brigadier  Hartley  would  have  disarmed 
the  natives,  but  he  feared  for  the  out  stations ;  so  he 
contented  himself  with  taking  ample  precautions,  by  an 
able  dispoedtion  of  his  guns  and  his  European  infantry. 
The  civil  chief  of  the  station  appealed  for  aid  to  the 


it  eontained  the  largest  arsenal  in  Upper  India,  and  its 
importance  was  immense.  The  brigade  at  the  station 
consisted  of  the  10th  Cavalry,  the  45th  and  57th  Native 
Infantry,  the  6l8t  Queen's,  and  three  batteries;  the 
whole  under  Brigadier  Innes,  who  had  just  an-ived  from 
Mooltan.  Strong  symptoms  of  disaffection  had  appeared 
among  the  57th,  but  not  in  the  45th,  or  the  10th  Cavalry. 
When  on  the  13th  decisive  news  arrived,  the  brigadier 
held  a  council  of  war ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  stations, 
his  avowed  suspicions  of  the  native  troops  were  sharply 
combated  by  Uieir  own  officers.  He  adopted  a  half 
measure;  he  resolved  to  divide  the  two  native  regi- 
ments, placing  them  so  that  the  Europeans  and  the 
guns  would  be  between  them,  and  he  intended  to  disarm 
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thom  tlie  next  day.  Oa  the  evening  of  the  13th  ho  held 
a  parade,  at  the  same  time  threw  a  hundred  men  of 
the  61st  into  the  magazine,  and  selected  the  best 
][)osition3  for  his  ai'tillery.  From  the  parade  he  directed 
the  57th  to  march  in  one  direction,  and  the  45tii  in 
another.  The  former  obeyed,  and  encamped  quietly  in 
their  new  quarters ;  but  the  4.5th,  taking  a  route  that 
brought  thorn  in  sight  of  the  magazine,  saw  the  6l8t 
men  filing  into  the  entrenchment.  The  regiment  now 
broke  into  two  parts ;  one,  the  larger,  moved  off  to  their 
camping  ground,  the  smvaller  left  the  ranks  and  rushed 
at  the  magazine.  -They  carried  the  entrenchment,  for  it 
was  weak  and  unguarded ;  but  within  it  was  a  high  wall 
round  the  building  containing  the  ammunition.  This 
the  Sepoys,  aided  by  a  company  of  the  57th  within,  tried 
to  stonn ;  they  were  mot  by  a  steady  fire,  and  were  soon 
in  retreat.  Three  more  companies  of  the  61st  were 
hurried  now  into  the  magazine,  and  the  Sepoy  company 
there  was  disarmed.  But  the  61st  could  do  no  more ; 
they  had  to  guard  the  barracks,  where  the  women  and 
children  had  sought  shelter,  as  well  as  the  magazine, 
and  thus  wore  compelled  to  look  on  while  the  mutineers 
and  the  mob  burnt  the  cantonments.  The  5 7th  took 
no  part,  and  the  next  day  gave  up  their  arms  and 
colours.  The  45th  wore  still  bent  on  mischief,  and  as  a 
l^rccaution,  the  brigadier  blew  up  the  regimental  maga- 
zines. Then  the  45th,  except  a  few,  broke  into  open 
mutiny,  and  set  out  for  Delhi,  pursued  by  the  Eurt^eans 
and  the  10th.  Vary  few  escaped,  for  the  10th  catiight 
some,  and  tho  villagers  brought  in  others.  Brigsuii«r 
Innes  had  now  leisure  to  secure  all  tko  powd^er  and 
stores.  Of  the  wti&sn  force,  the  WHi  alone  retaijiAd[ 
their  aims  and  received  General  Anson's  thaiiks  for 
their  loyalty.  In  a  few  weeks  they  too  were  muti- 
neers. 

There  were  three  other  points  of  momeat:  one  af 
supreme  importance  in  the  Ptwijab — Peshawtw.  Th« 
•thers  "^re  Kaogra  and  Moolten.  Kangra  was  to  the 
Eajpofl**  (rf  i^  hills  wkwtlTinritsir  was  to  the  Sikhs  of 
the  pliaia*— €k  pftttse-  n^vosM.  with  a  moral  prestige. 
Govindghur  was  ams^A  to  the  fttmous  Gooroo  Govind. 
**  He  who  holds  Eangra  holds  the  hills,'*  said  a 
native  proverb.  Major  Lake,  getting  «&»  ^  Mi^ 
Montgomery's  notes  from  Lahore,  Marched  a  body  of 
Punjab  police  into  Elangi-a,  and  it  was  secured*  We 
have  already  seen  the  men  of  the  8th  enter  Govindghur 
at  'dawn.  MooltaA,  staiiding  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chenab,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Indus, 
was  the  key  of  the  whole  country  aroimd  the  point  where 
the  five  riversf  become  one.  It  commanded  the  naviga* 
tion;  it  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde  and  the  Punjab  and  South  Afghanistan. 
There  were  only  sixty  Earoi^eans  there,  and  3,500 
natives.  Of  these  the  most  dreaded  were  the  62nd  and 
69th  Native  Infantiy ;  their  oflBicei-a  alone  were  full  of 
tinwt  in  them.  Major  Crawford  Chamberiain  coultTrely 
only  on  his  sixty  Europeans  and  some  250  Piinjabees; 
he  had  hopes  of  a  regiment  of  irregiilar  cavalry,  his 
own  regiment,  known  all  over  India  as  Skinner's 
HoFse.     His  policy    was  to    temporise  atnd  pvepare; 


and  most  ably  he  did  both.     It  was  pluck  and  skill 
which  saved  Mooltan. 

Peshawur  was,  after  all,  the  critical  point  in  the 
Punjab.  A  little  anecdote  will  illustiuto  this  as  well  as 
pages  of  description.  "  Very  early  in  the  crisis,"  writes 
Mr.  F.  Cooper,  Commissioner  at  Umritsir,  "  Bajah 
Sahib  Dyal,  an  old  and  faithful  adherent  of  the  Gk>v©m- 
ment,  asked  tho  writer  how  matters  looked  at  Pashawur. 
The  reply  was,  *  Satisfoctory.'  *  Othei-wise,'  said  the  ques- 
tioner, and  he  took  tho  skirt  of  his  muslin  robe  and  rolled 
it  significantly  up."  The  Peshawur  Valley  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Khybor  Pass,  and  above  it  rise  the  lofty 
hills  peopled  by  savage  Moslem  tribes.  Had  tho  muti- 
neers been  successful  at  Peshawur,  the  fanatics  and 
robbors  who  lived  among  tho  moimtains  on  either  side 
for  800  miles  would  have  poured  into  the  valley,  and 
thence  gathering  strength  as  it  went,  the  torrent  would 
have  **  rolled  up,"  the  Punjab.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
There  wore  men  at  Peshawur  of  mettle  and  strength  of 
character.     They  underatood  the  facts,  and  so  acted. 

There  were  at  Peshawur  five  infantry  regiments  of  the 
Bengal  army,  the  21st,  24th,  27th,  51st,  and  64th;  three 
cavalry  regiments,  the  5th  Eegulars,  and  the  17th  and 
18th  Irregulars.  In  three  adjacent  forts  were  defeeh- 
ments  of  a  Hindoo  regiment,  called  the  Khelat-i- 
Gilzies.  The  British  force  consisted  of  the  70th  and  87th, 
and  four  batteries;  in  all  abotit  2,000  men.  AtNowA«», 
the  station  at  the  east  end  of  thp  Peshawur  Valley,  and 
more  than  twenty  miles  off,  were  the  27th  Queen's,  ^ 
56ik  Native  lalkntry,  the  10th  Irregulars,  and  a  battery. 
At  Hotee  Murdten,  a  mountain-station,  sixteen  miles 
nortfi  of  Nowsliieiai,  wore  tho  Guides,  natives,  but  twfeas 
steel,  because  raised,  officered,  and  disciplined  o:x  sound 
principles.  These  were  the  forces,  native  and  British, 
north  of  the  Indus.  Tho  Europeans  wore  outnumbered 
by  three  to  one. 

The  telegram  from  Lahore  was  feceitwi  here  and 
kept  secret  The  men  who  had  to  deal  with,  probable 
mutiny  were  Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton,Colonels  Edwardes, 
Nichotoon,  and  Neville  Chamberlain,  fiir  GudWPal  IBiid, 
the  Caaiman<Jer-in-Chief,  wtis  not  on©  of  the  pdne 
me^dn^  8pivi4».  On  tisememin^ef  ^ne  VfS&i  a  eomeil 
^svM&sM,  «nd^9orBftw«re'fll»fi^^  IWMiiipiriit 

of  tfohn  Nicholson  suggested  at  once  that  the  Brib'sh 
should  take  the  initiative  and  form  a  movable  column, 
so  that  aid  might  bo  rendered  where  it  was  required,  and 
visible  tangible  power  shown  to  all.  To  form  this  column, 
the  55th  Native  Infant i-y  were  ordered  to  occupy  Hotee 
Mui'dan;  so  that  the  Guides  might  join  the  27th  Queen  s 
at  Nowshera,  and  that  these  two  should  form  tho  komol 
of  the  column.  At  the  same  time  the  64th  Native  In- 
fantry were  split  up  into  three  paits,  and  sent  to  tho 
forts  near  Peshawur.  The  next  morning,  the  1 3tJi,  the 
council  heard  the  news^  of  the  disarming  at  Lahore,  aud 
proceeded  with  the  work.  Sir  J'ohn  Lawrence,  though 
at  Eawtil  Pindeo,  talked  with  his  coadjutors  by  telegraph, 
aud  at  his  suggestion  G^ner&l  Beid  joined  him,  and  thus 
the  heads  of  ikQ  two  puWic  servioes  were  united.  Tho 
meaeiUJes  taken  extended  over  a  wider  field.  The  Pun- 
jabee  infantry  and  the  Sikh-  ragiment^,  the  remwi»  oi 
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tUe  old  Khal^a  anayt  wore  called  la  jdiom  sk\X  quarters 
to  join  the  movable  column.  Not  only  was  the  station 
made  safe,  and  tho  passage  of  the  Indus  at  Attock 
secui-ed,  but  Edwardoa  and  Nicholson  took  advantage  of 
their  popularity  ou  tho  frontier  to  ca.ll  for  aid  from  tho 
very  tribes  whom  it  had  been  their  business  to  rule,  and 
to  rule  with  no  uiiateady  hand.  Por  the  moment  these 
men,  by  boldnossj  promptitude,  and  sagacity,  held  down 
tho  raging  element  of  mutiny  on  both  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  finally  drew  its  tooth  with  little  loss. 

But,  for  the  present  w?)  must  leave  them  with  these 
armed  traitors  all  around,  to  show  what  General  Anson 
was  doing  in  the  first  week  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut. 
We  have  akeady  caught  a  glimpse  of  General  Anson, 
whose  distinction  among  men  it  was  to  be  the  greatest 
whist-player  in  either  homisphoi*o.     Wo  have  seen  him 
at  Umballa,  mibundorstanding  tho  mutiny,  and  snubbing 
Sepoys  and  Sepoy  officers  for  telling  tales.     IIo  was  on 
the  road  to  Simla,  and  to  Simla  ho  went.     Where  and 
what  is  Simla  ?     Lot  tho  able  author  of  tho  anonymous 
*  •  History  of  tho  Siege  of  Dolhi "  toU  us  in  his  own  way. 
General  Anson  wtvs  not  within  reach  of  the  electric  wire, 
but  deep  among  tho  spurs  of  the  mighty  Himalayas. 
*' About  forty  milo.^  from  Umballa  rises  abinipt.  from 
the  plain,  in  awful  precixnoes,  the  mountain  ridge  of 
Kussowlio.     Ou  the  top  of  the  wild  pine-clad  hill,  0,000 
feet  high,  in  the  cool  climate  in  which  Eui'opeans  delight, 
ui*e  barracks  and  houses,  with  the  station  church.    JEIei*e 
was  the  75 th  Foot.  In  tho  second  range,  about  ten  miles 
off,  stands  tho  bare  and  bleak  mountain,  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  the  station  of  Dugshai,  thon  shtiltoring  the 
1st  Fusiliers.     Still  dee^^er  in,  but  much  lower,. in  a  half 
tropical  climate,  are  the  bai'racks  and  white  bungalows 
of  Sabbathoo,  where  were  the  2nd  FusiUei*s.     About 
thii'ty  miles  farther  on,  far  out  of  sight  of  India,  sui*- 
rounded  by  awful   ghauts  and  precipices,    there  is  a 
mighty  hill  8,000  feet  high.     On  its  top  is  a  somewhat 
larger  space  of  level  ground  than  is  commonly  seen 
among  these  mountains,  over  so  wonderfully  steep.     A 
-^-audering  Englishman  had  onco  come  to  this  desert, 
whore  the  most  far-fetched  fancj'  of  a  native  could  never 
have  dreamt  of  building  anything  but  the  low  stone  hut 
for  tho  poor  mountaineer,  who  would  turn  tho  nearest 
waterfall  to  irrigate  each  nan-ow  shelf  of  soil  which  his 
rude  iiloughshare  scratched  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
The  sti-anger  returned  with  a  report  that  the  climate  was 
as  cool  as  his  own  England  ;  and  soon  tho  fii'st  cottage 
was  built  in  Simla,  a  marvel  to  the  untaught  hillmen  in 
tho  stony  ravines  below.    In  a  few  years  Simla  was  a 
city,    A  thousand  houses  and  pleasant  cottages,  reached 
by  stiiirs  and  narrow  winding  paths,  nestled  on  every 
iiook,  amongst  tho  IJimalayan  pines,  yews,  and  rhodo- 
dondi'ous  that  shade  tho  rocks  from  the  ever  powerful 
sun  of  India ;  but  let  through  tho  breezes  that  cross  firom 
tho  ci*escent  of  eternal  snow,  whoso  spotless  zigzag  line 
rofreshcs  the  eye  turned  upon  the  northern  range.  Here 
tho  fainting  invalid  finds  he  can  live  again,  as  tho  cool 
air  fills  his  chest.     The  breath  of  the  grave  does  not 
mount  so  high,    llere  young  officers  come  to  spend  then* 
months  of  privileged  leave,  ladies  come  to  escape  the 


heat  of  the  plains.  Incessant  toil  has  widened  the  ways 
round  the  hill,  and  the  eye  unaccustomed  to  such  giddy 
heights,  is  kept  steady  by  tho  sight  of  stout  wooden 
palings,  which  run  along  their  fi*ee  sides.  By  turning 
the  taxes  for  tho  village  roads  in  India  to  another  work, 
a  path  has  been  cut,  blasted,  or  built  on  stakes  along  tho 
most  awful  precipices  and  tho  highest  mountains  in  our 
globe — ^hundreds  of  miles  away  into  the  far  distant 
valleys  of  Bunawor,  between  the  peaks  of  eternal  snow, 
where  those  of  our  officers  who  are  more  manly  or  loss 
gay,  may  betake  themselves  to  hunt  the  bear,  or  bag 
game  strange  to  the  European  sportsman." 

Such  was  the  abode  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
India  at  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  fate  of  British  rule. 
Below  him  were  spread  out  the  Cis-Sutlej  States, 
governed  chiefly  by  native  Sikh  chiefs  who  owned 
allegiance  to  the  Company.  It  was  among  these  that 
we  had  sought  and  found  our  earliest  allies.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Eajah  of  KappoorthuUa  cast  his  lot  at 
once  with  ours.  There  were  others  ready  to  follow  his 
example.  The  whole  country  below  had  been  for  throe 
daj's  in  the  ferment  of  mutiny ;  the  troops  at  Lahore 
had  been  disarmed;  the  movable  column  had  been 
formed,  an  outbreak  of  tho  ofch  and  60th  Native  Infantry 
at  Umballa  on  tho  10th  of  May  had  boon  frustrated  by 
a  mere  accident;  and  blood  had  been  shed  at  Ferozepore, 
before  General  Anson  heard  that  there  was  any  serious 
mutiny  in  the  ai-my.  When  tho  famous  message  from 
Delhi  reached  Umballa,  General  Barnard  sent  off 
Captain  Bamaixi,  his  aide-de-camp,  to  inform  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  As  he  passed  through  Kussowlie, 
he  warned  the  75 th  Foot  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice.  On  the  12th  he  astonished  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief by  presenting  the  Delhi  telegram !  It 
was  fortunate  for  Genei'al  Anson  that  he  had  with  him 
at  that  moment  men  like  Colonel  Chester  and  Major 
Norman.  Whatever  inueoision  there  may  have  been  in 
tho  mind  of  the  chief,  there  was  none  in  that  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  when  he  could  not  decide,  they  decided 
for  him.  Ordoi-s  were  sent  that  very  night  for  the  march 
of  the  7ath  and  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  at  once  to  Umballa; 
and  for  the  2nd  Fusiliers  to  be  ready  for  marching.  But 
General  Anson  did  not  stir.  Fresh  news  came  in  on  the 
13th,  as  precise  as  it  was  horrible.  The  2nd  Fusiliers 
were  ordered  to  march.  On  the  14th,  the  general  and 
his  staff  quitted  Simla,  and  the  next  day  they  wei*e  at 
Umballa.  Tho  Ist  Fusiliers  arrived  the  same  day, 
having  marched  in  two  nights  sixty  miles.  The  75th  had 
come  in,  and  these,  with  the  9th  Lancers,  under  Colonel 
Hope  Grnnt — a  name  to  be  remembered — and  two  troops 
of  horse  artillery',  formed  a  weak  but  respectable  brigade. 
On  the  17th  they  were  joined  by  the  2nd  Fusiliers. 

Ponding  the  arrival  of  General  Anson  tho  civil  autho- 
rities had  not  been  idle.  Acting  under  the  inspiration 
and  on  tho  orders  of  Sii-  John  Lawrence,  whoso  com- 
prehensive mind  embraced  tho  whole  state  of  affairs 
north  of  Delhi,  Mi*.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Forsyth  had  called 
upon  the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala,  and  the  Rajahs  of  Jheend 
and  Nabha,  for  tho  aid  of  troops,  provisions,  carriage, 
and  it  was  instantly  granted.     Detachments  of  their 
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forces  were  sent  to  guard  fords  aud  places  of  importance 
in  the  country,  to  Loodiana,  and  on  the  road  to  Kumaul. 
The  military  commissaries  could  not  meet  the  immense 
demand  for  transport;  it  was  met  by  the  civilians. 
These  were  days  of  vast  activity.  For  the  first  time 
European  soldiers  mounted  sentry,  and  European  officers 
rode  and  walked  in  the  burning  sun.  With  the  aid  o{ 
the  native  princes  the  civilians  took  firm  hold  on  tiie 
country,  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  and  thus 
secured  the  road  from  Delhi  to  the  Punjab,  whence 
troops  and  ammunition  and  spirited  counsels  alone  could 
come. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Anson,  or  rather  of 
his  able  staff  officers,  was  to  organise  a  siege  train  at 
Philour.  The  order,  however,  did  not  reach  that  fort 
until  the  17  th,  and  four  days  elapsed  before  it  could  be 
prepared.  In  the  meantime,  a  Ghoorka  battalion  near 
Simla,  whom  nobody  doubted  was  badly  managed, 
broke  into  mutiny,  creating  a  disgraceful  panic  at 
Simla.  These  men  were  to  have  marched  on  Philour, 
to  form  the  escort  of  the  train ;  they  were  finally  pacified 
by  concessions,  but  not  until  a  detached  company  had 
plundered  the  treasury  at  Kussowlie,  and  the  general's 
baggage  coming  from  Simla. 

The  effect  of  this  quasi-mutiny  of  the  Ghoorkas  was 
important.  The  siege  train  had  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
escort  of  the  3rd  Native  Infantry,  encamped  at  Philour. 
Part  of  this  regiment,  and  of  the  4th  Cavalry,  had  already 
boon  sent  to  guard  a  small  supply  of  ammunition  for  the 
Eui'opeans.  It  was  said  the  3rd  had  sworn  the  siege- 
train  should  never  reach  Delhi,  and  it  is  not  an  im- 
probable story;  nevei-theless,  when,  hearing  that  the 
Ghoorkaa  were  in  revolt, ,  they  volunteered  to  act  as 
escort,  the  offer  was  accepted.  The  train,  consisting  of 
thirty- two  guns,  including  six  18-poundei's,  one  24- 
pouuder,  and  four  8-inch  mortars,  started  on  the  2l8t 
Seven  miles  off  ran  the  Sutlej,  deep  and  broad,  and 
now  rapidly  swollen  by  the  melting  snows.  Over  this 
stream  there  was  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  question 
was,  how  long  it  would  stand  against  the  rising  waters. 
Mr.  Ricketts,  ever  watchful,  was  there,  with  300  work- 
men, watching  night  and  day,  strengthening  the  bridge 
and  repairing  damages,  damming  up  the  river  above, 
and  relieving  the  boats  of  the  strain  upon  them.  On 
came  the  train ;  it  started  at  three  in  the  morning ;  it 
entered  Loodiana  at  ten  at  night,  occupying  nineteen 
hours  in  traversing  seven  miles.  As  soon  as  the  guns 
and  ammunition  were  over,  a  body  of  troops,  supplied  by 
the  Rajah  of  Nabba,  relieved  the  men  of  the  3rd  Native 
Infantiy;  and  two  hours  after,  the  river,  overcoming 
all  barriers,  swept  the  bridge  away.  That  night,  too, 
a  fierce  dust-storm  arose,  followed  by  torrents  of  rain 
and  blasts  of  wind,  which  levelled  the  camp.  But  as 
the  guns  escaped  the  rushing  river,  so  the  powder  was 
not  iDJured  by  the  rain.  On  went  the  train  towards 
Umballa  and  Kurnaul. 

In  the  meantime  some  troops  had  marched  from 
Umballa  on  the  road  to  DelhL  They  were  few,  but 
ti-ansport  for  more  could  not  be  had.  They  consisted  of 
four  companies  of  the  1st  Fusiliers,  a  squadron  of  the 


9th  Liancers,  and  two  Horse  Artillery  guns.  They 
marched  on  the  17th  to  Kumaul,  With  them,  let  us 
note,  went  Lieutenant  Hodson,  a  gallant  and  accom- 
plished soldier  in  every  way,  and  one  we  shall  meet  with 
frequently  between  Umballa  and  Lucknow.  Hodson 
had  been  grievously  injured  by  the  Punjab  Gt)vemmeiit, 
deprived  of  his  command  of  the  Guides,  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  and  who  adored  him,  and  even  when  his 
entire  innocence  of  the  charges  against  him  was  demon- 
strated, the  proof  was  kept  back  from  the  Government 
at  Calcutta.  General  Anson  did  a  wise  thing  when 
he  selected  Hodson  to  be  assistant  quarter-master 
general.  Hodson  arrived  at  Kumaul  on  the  18th,  the 
next  day  the  troops  came  in,  and  Hodson  at  once  volun- 
teered to  open  communication  with  Meerut.  It  was  a 
daring  proposal.  It  was  accepted.  On  tiie  20th,  with 
an  escort  of  the  Jheend  troops,  he  rode  off  for  Meerut. 
It  is  remarkable,  and  shows  what  a  name  for  daring 
Hodson  had  achieved,  that  an  officer  at  Meerut,  hearing 
others  lament  that  they  were  not  in  communication  wi& 
head-quarters,  said,  **  Hodson  is  at  Umballa,  I  know ; 
and  ril  bet  he  will  force  his  way  through,  and  open 
communications  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  our- 
selves." The  next  morning,  May  21,  at  day-break, 
Hodson  galloped  into  Meerut  He  "  rode  straight  to 
[Brigadier]  Wilson,  had  his  interview,  a  bath,  break- 
fast, and  two  hours*  sleep,  and  then  rode  back  the 
seventy-six  miles,'*  reaching  Kumaul  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd,  having  had  to  fight  his  way.  On  the  24th 
he  drove  to  Umballa,  reported  to  Anson  the  same  even- 
ing, and  five  hours  later  was  again  on  the  road  to 
Kumaul.  The  fruit  of  the  expedition  of  this  dashing 
horseman  was,  that  the  troops  at  Meerut  were  able  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  little  army  collecting  at  KumauL 
Hodson  was  commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  of  irre- 
gular horse— 2,000  if  he  could  get  them — and  he  was 
made  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department. 

Perplexed  and  harassed  by  the  weight  of  responsibility 
thrown  upon  him,  General  Anson  reached  Kumaul 
on  the  25th ;  on  the  26th  he  was  attacked  by  cholerat 
and  on  the  27th  a  corpse.  It  may  be  feirly  said  he  died 
of  a  consciousness  of  his  own  incapacity  to  contend 
with  the  gigantic  ^fficulties  around  him.  It  was  not 
his  fieiult  that  he  was  neither  a  Lawrence  nor  a  Mont- 
gomery, neither  a  Havelock  nor  a  Campbell ;  but  it  was 
the  f&ult  of  the  British  Government  that  they  selected 
a  man  of  such  moderate  abilities  and  no  force  of  character 
to  command  the  Indian  army.  On  the  26th  the  Delhi 
Field  Force  under  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  son  of  gallant 
Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  reached  Kurnaul,  and  Sir  Henry, 
whom  we  have  seen  before  Sebastopol,  assumed  com- 
mand. It  was  now  nearly  the  end  of  May,  twenty  days 
since  the  mutiny  began ;  and  here  wera  the  troops  from 
Umballa  and  the  brigade  from  Meerut  converging  on  a 
point,  to  effect  a  junction  and  lay  siege  to  Delhi. 

By  this  time  the  Punjab  had  been  the  theatre  of  more 
decision  and  vigour.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  their  able  coadjutors  had  shown  how 
mutiny  should  be  dealt  with.  No  half  measures  were 
adopted.    They  went  upon  the  time-honoured  principle, 
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that  he  whx>  id  not  £or  U9  is  o^ainst  U3.  **  Treaaon  aud 
seditioQ,'*  writer  ono  of  tka  Punjab  men,  *'  were  dogged 
into  the  very  privacy  of  the  harem,  and  up  to  tha  saored 
Banctuarie^  of  1^  mosques  and  shrines.'*  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery banished  red  tcq)e.  All  letters  wei^  intercepted ; 
all  important  ferries,  fords,  and  roads  were  vratched. 
Bewardswere  offered  for  fugitive  mutineers,  dead  or 
alive.  It  waj3  soon  found  that  the  population  were  on 
our  side,  and  the  villagers  ready  to  stop  mutineers,  or 
to  report  their  movements.  The  Hindostanee  soldiers 
had  boasted  throughout  the  Punjab  that  they  had  con- 
quered it,  and  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Sikh  and  the 
PuDJabee.  The  Sikhs  were  burning  to  march  on  Delhi. 
More  than  a  century  and  a  half  before,  Aivungzebe,  the 
Great  Mogul,  had  beheaded  a  prophet  of  the  Sikhs  in 
his  palace  at  Delhi,  and  these  was  a  pfophsey  ourtent 
that  the  Sikhs,  in  conjundaon  with,  ^k&  I^itish,  shoukl 
sack  Delhi,  and  avenge  the  death  oi  their  maH^  Gooroo. 
This  made  the  work  of  the  Brii^sh  leaders  leas  difficult ; 
but  it  was,  in  the  middle  of  May,  still  a  problem 
whether  we  should  stand  or  fall.  But  the  temper  of 
those  leaders  is  best  illustrated  l^  an  anecdote,  true, 
aa  we  beliove.  When  he  vrnA  at  Umballa,  Gt)neral 
Anson,  by  tolagwiph,  asked  Sir  John  Lawrence  whether 
it  would  not  bo  wiser  to  mtrench  and  await  reinforce- 
ments. Sir  John,  who  knew  that  we  could  only  bo 
saved  by  showing  power,  promptly  replied;  and  this 
message  fi'om  one  famous  whist-player  and  something 
more,  to  another  famous  whist-player  and  nothing  more, 
flashed  aleng  the  wire : — **  When  in  doubt,  win  the  trick. 
Chihs  are  trumps,  not  spades."  The  Delhi  Field  Foroo, 
as  we  have  seen,  marched  for  Delhi. 

But  the  Punjab  still  h«ul  to  bo  made  safe.  Peahawui' 
was  not  yet  secure.  The  blow  to  be  bfenidt  there  by  tho 
Sepoys  had  only  been  panied.  The  hill  tribes  looked  on 
with  smspicion  and  doubt. .  The  oantonmeftts  were  full 
of  intrigue.  The  Sepoys  were  the  first  to  draw  down  on 
themselves  the  doom  awaiting  them.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  oath  had  been  sent  from  Nowshera  to 
Ilotoe  Murdan,  and  the  6:1th  into  their  forts  near 
Peahawur.  This  had  reduced  the  force  to  be  watched  to 
four  infentry  and  three  cavalry  regiments.  They  hod  all 
heard  of  the  success  of  their  **  brothers  "  at  Meerut  and 
DelhL  In  spite  of  vigilant  watching  and  severe  measures, 
thflse  regiments  were  in  close  communication.  But  some 
of  the  letters  seized  not  only  showed  that  an  extensive 
conspiracy  existad,  but  revealed  its  nature.  Happily, 
Colonel  Nicholson  felt  danger  in  tho  air,  and  induced 
Sir  John  Lawrence  to  send  back  half  the  27th  Foot  to 
tho  Indus.  Happily,  also,  the  Punjabee  troops  on  tho 
fi'ontier  were  coming  in.  But  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  The  Sepoys  in  the  station  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
the  plot  formed  was  only  discovered  eight-and-forty  hours 
before  the  time  fixed  for  its  execution.  The  51st  Native 
In£ftntry  at  Peshawur  sent  a  letter  to  the  64th  and  tho 
Khelat-i-Gilzies,  inviting  them  to  march  into  Peshawur 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  hinting  what  should  then  bo 
done.  Tho  letter  got  safely  to  hand,  but  tho  Sepoy  who 
received  it  took  it  to  tho  officer  commanding  at  one  of  the 
three  forts.  The  officer  sent  it  back  instantly  to  Peshawur, 


and  thus  saved  the  station.  About  the  aame  time  a  fakur 
of  suspicious  aspect  was  airrasted  at  Peshawur,  and 
searched,  and  in  the  hollow  of  hia  armpit  was  found  a 
letter,  decLEifing  that  now  wm  the  time,  and  inviting  the 
Sepoys  to  bring  with  them  **  a  few  pounds  of  fiuit,**  in 
other  words,  the  hoads  of  British  officers  I  Now  was  tho 
time  to  disarm  the  whole  of  the  native  troops.  It  was 
the  21st  of  May.  Edwardes  had  just  come  in  from  Eawul 
Pindee.  Promptly  a  council  was  held,  and  although  tho 
colonels  of  the  Sepoy  regiments — as  they  did  everywhero 
— ^vehemently  refused  to  believe  that  f/i«>  men  were  muti- 
nous. Cotton,  Edwardes,  and  Nicholson  saw  more  clearly, 
and  would  not  be  gainsaid.  Nows  from  Nowshem  and 
Ilotee  Murdan  quickened  their  resolves  into  acts.  Tho 
55  th  were  in  open  mutiny.  Brigadier  Cotton  decided 
that  thift  24th,  27th,  and  olst  Nativo  Infantry,  and  the 
5th  Cavabry,  should  ba  disarmed  on  the  22nd.  Tho  21st 
Native  Inlantry  and  tha  7  th  and  15  th  Irregular  Cavalry 
wove  8^1  trufltod. 

The  moining  dawned,  and  with  it  came  the  parado  of 
the  whole  force.  A  body  of  Mooltanee  Korso  and  a  hun- 
dred levies  from  Kohat  arrived  that  morning.  The 
cantonmont  stretched  along  east  and  wost  to  the  west 
and  north  of  Peshawur  city,  and  feeing  the  Khyber  Pass. 
On  the  east  was  the  fort,  and  pftrtly  along  the  rear  ran 
a  b3lt  of  peach-gardeas*  The  plaa  of  the  brigadier  was 
astute  and  eOfectivo.  Ho  caused  each  of  tho  doomed 
native  regiments  to  parade  on  it-i  cma  ground.  "While 
they  wore  getting  under  armi,  the  British  regiments  and 
artilleiy,  forming  two  brigade^,  marched  down  upon 
thom,  and  the  Mooltanee  Horse  and  Kohat  men  appeared 
in  tho  roar.  Bosi^tance  wa*-i  impossible.  Tho  cowed 
mutineers  at  onco  obeyed  tho  comm^aid  to  **  pile  ai*ms." 
Then  tho  arm*j  wore  carried  off.  *'  Colonel  Nicholson,'' 
writes  Mr.  Cooper,  *'had  opportunely  called  in  tho  chiefs 
of  the  valley,  and  as  tho  disarming  was  being  carried  on , 
clouds  of  Afghan  horsomen  darkened  tho  horizon.  S;> 
aUo  tho  poach-gai'dens  ai'ound  swarmed  with  armed  men 
— Peshawurreos  and  hill  tribes,  all  eager  to  take  either 
side  as  the  issue  might  be.  The  environs  of  tho^  station, 
from  tho  cautonmont  to  tha  city,  were  literally  black 
with  the  raffish  multitude,  on  the  alei*t  for  pillage  and 
murder  on  the  first  sign."  Pillago  and  murder  were  not 
to  ba.  The  British  had  won  again.  While  tho  issue  was 
doubtful,  tho  chiefs  of  the  valley  had  refused  to  tako 
sides.  **Show  ns  that  you  are  stronger,"  they  said, 
"and  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  support"  Tho  demonstra- 
tion of  strength  was  given.  On  that  very  day  recruits 
came  in  by  the  hundred.  *'Tho  chiefs  of  tho  valley 
crowded  in  upon  General  Cotton,  flung  their  swords  ou 
the  ground  at  his  foit,  and  tendered  the  services  of  them- 
selves and  their  vassals.'*  Such  it  is  to  bo  morally 
intrepid,  at  the  right  moment  and  in  tho  right  way 

More  had  to  be  done,  for  as  wo  have  said  tho  5otli 
wore  in  open  mutiny  at  Nowshera  and  Ho  too  Murdan. 
The  first  named  station  lies  on  the  road  from  Pc3hawur 
through  Attock  on  tho  Indus  to  Eawal  Pindee  and 
Lahore.  Tho  second  lies  to  tho  north  over  tho  Cabal 
liver,  which,  twisting  down  through  tho  rocky  bottom  of 
the  IChyber,  joins  the  Indus  near  Attock.   Tho  55th  had 
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marched  to  Nowshera  on  the  13th.  The  27th  Foot  had 
gone  eastward.  The  Ouides  were  hurrying  towards 
Delhi.  The  55th  held  Hotee  Murdan,  had  two  com- 
panies at  Nowshera,  and  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus  opposite  Attock.  There,  too,  were  a  hundred 
Pathans,  under  Futteh  Khan,  once  a  captain  in  the 
Guides,  and  in  the  fortof  Attock  were  the  5th  Punjabees. 
The  5oth  men  opposite  Attock  tried  to  seduce  the  Pathans 
from  their  allegiance ;  but  these  were  true,  and  revealed 
the  secret.  Finding  they  were  discovered,  the  55th  men 
mutinied,  and  made  for  Nowshera.  Here  they  were  met 
and  captured  by  the  10th  Irregulars,  but  from  these 
they  were  rescued  by  their  comrades  in  the  station.  It 
happened  that  lieutenant  Davies  had  imder  his  orders  a 
few  men  of  the  27th  Foot,  who  were  guarding  the  sick, 
and  the  women  and  children  of  the  regiment,  and  these, 
though  few  in  number  displayed  so  bold  a  front  that  the 
mutineers  recoiled,  and  hurried  away  to  Hotee  Murdan. 
But,  finding  that  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Cabul  river 
had  been  broken,  the  greater  part  marched  back,  and 
only  a  few  joined  their  regiment.  When  the  55th  heard 
that  a  force  was  coming  against  them,  they  prepared 
to  hurry  off  into  the  hills. 

The  force  was  nearer  than  they  imagined.  The  5th 
Punjabees  had  been  marched  at  once  to  Nowshera,  and 
were  now  approaching  Hotee  Murdan.  The  whole  of  the 
27th  Foot  had  returned  to  the  Indus  by  forced  marches, 
and  were  now  at  Nowshera,  delighted  to  find  their  women 
and  children  alive.  Colonel  Chute  and  Nicholson  hin^ 
self  were  coming  up  fr*om  Peshawur  with  800  men  and  a 
moimtain  battery.  But  these  had  been  delayed,  and 
when  the  55th  saw  the  Punjabees  arrive,  they  marched  off' 
at  once  to  the  mountains,  while  their  colonel,  Henry 
Spottiswoode,  who  had  believed  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
last,  shot  himself  in  his  quarters.  The  delay  of  the 
Peshawur  colimm  gave  the  mutineers  a  fair  start.  But 
Nicholson  soon  got  on  their  track.  Followed  by  a  mere 
handful  of  his  own  native  troopers,  he  dashed  headlong 
into  the  rear  of  the  fugitive  column.  The  Sepoys  resisted, 
but  could  not  stand  against  a  charge  driven  home. 
Nicholson  took  120  prisoners  and  killed  100  men. 
The  irregulars  with  him  did  not  fight  well,  and  night 
falling,  he  had  to  withdraw  from  pursuit.  The  55th  met 
with  strange  adventures  in  the  hills,  and  ultimately 
scarcely  a  man  escaped  alive ;  for  those  who  were  not 
made  slaves  by  the  mountaineers  were  captured  when 
they  attempted,  at  a  later  period,  to  re-enter  the  Punjab. 

From  Hotee  Murdan,  the  Peshawur  column,  under 
Colonel  Chute,  moved  upon  the  three  forts,  garrisoned 
by  the  64th  Native  Infeintry  and  the  Ehelat-i-Gikies. 
Chute  reached  the  first  fort,  Aboozai,  and  easily  disarmed 
the  men  of  the-  64th  who  were  there.  He  was  moving 
on  to  Shubkudder,  when  an  incident  occurred  there 
which  admirably  illustrates  the  character  of  the  crisis, 
and  the  kind  of  men  who  were  on  the  spot  to  deal  with 
it.  *'An  armed  Sepoy  of  the  regiment  [the  Gilzies] 
had  sprung  forward,  musket  in  hand,  knocked  down  the 
sentry  over  the  magazine,  and  shouted  to  his  comrades 
to  arm,  for  *  Nicholson  S^b  is  come  to  Aboozai,  and 
will  blow  us  all  away  frx)m  guns !    Now  is  our  time  V 


Captain  Mundy,  the  commandant  of  the  regiment,  was 
in  his  own  quarters  in  the  fort ;  he  heard  Uie  disturb- 
ance, and,  seizing  his  pistol,  rushed  down  to  see  the 
cause.      On  the  steps  he  was  met   by  some  twenty 
3epoys,  who  fordby  held  him  back.    His  first  thought 
was  that  the  whole  regiment  had  *  gone,'  and  he  raised 
his  pistol,  resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could; 
when  some  of  them  said  to  him,  '  No,  sahib,  you  shall 
not  go  near  that  man ;  his  musket  is  locuied*'    A  jema- 
dar, who  had  been  in  the  act  of  cooking  his  dinner, 
rushed  by  for  his  musket,  but  as  he  passed  the  magazine 
he  was  shot  dead  by  the  mutineer.     The  musket  being 
discharged,  the  faithful  Sepoys  now  released  Captain 
Mundy,  who  went  towards  the  man  and  twice  tried  to 
fire  his  pistol.    Twice  it  missed  fire.    The  mutineer  was 
beginning  to  re-load,  when  Captain  Mimdy,  calling  out 
to  some  of  the  quarter-guard,  ordered  them  to  load  and 
'  fire.*      Not  a  man  hesitated ;   the  mutineer  fell  dead, 
pierced  by  four  bullets.   A  roll-qall  was  at  once  held,  but 
no  one  was  missing.    There  was  clearly  no  sympathy 
with  the  mutineer.      Bad    spirits   and   traitors  there 
probably  were  in  the  regiment,  but  the  majority  were 
good  men  and  true,  and  the  prompt,  bold  conduct  of 
Mundy  gave  the  bad  no  time  to  act,  and  carried  all  the 
good  with  him.  .  As  the  men  themselves  said,  ^  he  had 
saved  the  regiment  and  their  good  name.'    The  peril  was 
imminent,  not  only  that  Captain  Mimdy — and  Mrs. 
Mundy,  who  was  in  the  fort  at  the  time— would  have 
been  shot  down,  or  even  that  the  magazine,  had  a  single 
shot  been  fired  into  it,  would  have  blown  the  whole 
fort  into  the  air,  but  that  the  Gilzies  having  gone, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  country.     Providentially, 
all  was  averted,  and  the  regiment  bore  itself  so  nobly 
throughout  those  months  of  danger,  that  the  Genial 
(Cotton)  published  an   order,  in  which  he  expressly 
declared  that  'not  the  slightest  siispicion  rested  on 
the  Gilzies.      Thus    the    fort    of    Shubkuddur    was 
saved."     Colonel  Chute   came  up  the  next  day,  and 
disarmed  the  men  of  the  64th,  both  in  that  fort  and 
in  Fort  Michhee.     Peshawur  was  no  longer  in  danger ; 
the  whole  of  the  trans-Indus  region  had  been  secured. 
It  had  been  shown  that  although  the  Irreg^olar  Hin- 
dostanee  Cavalry  could  not  be  trusted,  yet  that  the 
Punjabees  were  true,  for  the  men  of  the  5th  had  not 
hesitated,  a  moment  to  shoot  a  cavalry  mutineer,  who 
had  incited  his  comrades  to  murder  an  officer.    ImproT- 
ing  on  their  bold  policy,  the  leaders  at  Peshawur  levied 
new  corps  among  the  frontier  tribes — ^hitherto  our  direst 
foes — and  found  them  trusty  warriors ;  drew  enough  men 
from  the  British  In£uitry  to  make  a  squadron  of  horse, 
and  mounted  them  on  the  chargers  of  the  disarmed 
native    cavalry;    formed    in  like   manner  a  batteiy> 
taking  the  Sikhs  out  of  the  disarmed  regimeatSy  re- 
armed them,  and  placed  them  in  a  separate  r^gimeni 
The  old  Sikh  leaders  eagerly  came  forward,  and  soon 
there  was  the  nucleus  of  a  new  and  trusty  native  army 
of  Sikhs  and  Pui^abees.    It  is  recorded  of  a  frontier 
chief  that  when  he  heard  the  story  of  the  Meerut  and 
Delhi  atrocities,  filled  with  rage,  he  spat  on  the  ground, 
and  said  with  wrath,  **  Who  can  oharge  us  ^th  ever 
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touohing  a  helpless  woman  or  defenceless  child  P  No ! 
we  would  not  do  it,  not  for  a  princess  ransom."  And  it 
was  true.  Such  were  the  men  won  over,  and  such  the 
means  employed  by  the  inyentiye  and  undaunted  British 
leaders  in  the  Punjab  at  this  time.  More  we  shall  have 
to  tell  later. 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  other  scenes,  and  show  how 
the  great  drama  unfolded  itself,  until  all  the  north-west, 
and  Oude,  and  Central  India,  and  even  parts  of  Behar 
were  overrun  by  mutineers,  and  the  shameful  treachery 
of  a  pampered  soldiery  led  on  to  a  sort  of  national 
insurrection.     At  the  end  of  May,  the  Lawrences  and 


marched  to  Delhi.  Some  gallant  Europeans— Mr.  Patter- 
son Sanders,  a  zemindar  of  those  parts,  among  them — 
forming  a  little  squadron  of  cavalry,  remained  for 
months  afterwards  about  Allyghur ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception British  rule  ceased  in  the  Doab,  below  Delhi. 
At  Agra,  indeed,  the  British  stood  out  bravely  amid  a 
sea  of  mutiny  roaring  around  them,  suffered  their 
moments  of  peril — as  we  shall  see — ^had  their  combats 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  nevertheless  survived. 
At  the  end  of  May  mutinies  increased  on  all  sides. 
Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that,  from  the  10th  of  May 
onward,  there  were,  day  after  day,  incessant  explosions 


PAL6.CS  IN  ALLAHABAD. 


Moni^poxneries  were  masters  of  the  Punjab.  They  had 
yet  serere  struggles  before  them ;  they  had  yet  to  make 
up  for  nv'ant  of  numbers  by  coolness,  sleepless  vigUance, 
unflinching^  resolve,  unrelenting  severity,  and  boundless 
pluck.  They  had  yet  to  strike  down  overt  mutiny,  before 
they  could  supply  the  men  that  gave  the  final  blow  to 
Delhi.  But  this  they  were  prepared  to  do ;  this  they 
did. 

Tho    nortH-west  was  now  completely  cut  off  from 
Calcotta.      The  9th  Native  Infantry,  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent tawtiB  on  the  trunk  road  between  Ag^  and  Delhi, 
matinied  on  the  20th,  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  May,  and 
l0Si, — Nxw  Skbibs. 


of  Sepoy  regiments,  sometimes  bloody  and  cruel,  some- 
times mild—that  is,  not  followed  by  the  slaughter  of 
many  of  our  kin.  The  track  of  the  mutiny  ran  from 
the  Delhi  country  eastward,  through  the  Doab  into 
Behar,  and  north  and  south,  marking  Bohilcund  and 
Oude,  and  Central  India,  with  many  bloody  spots ;  for 
the  Sepoys  were  many,  and  the  British  were  few — so  few, 
that  they  could  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  while  their 
exasperated  foes  were  numbered  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands.  While  the  Delhi  field  force  was  getting 
itself  together,  siege  train  and  all,  while  the  men  of  the 
Punjab  were  fighting  their  great  fight  with  their  Sepoys, 
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the  military  revolution  was  growing  supreme  in  every 
province  garrisoned  by  Hindostanees,  uniil  only  Agra 
and  Lucknow,  like  rocks  in  that  tmbulent  ocean,  wwo 
left  to  bear  the  English  £ag  and  shelter  men  of  English 
race.  Before  following  the  army  to  Delhi,  let  us  look 
nearer  at  the  mutiny,  now  blazing  so  far  and  wide. 

We  shall  take  the  events  in  chi'onological  order. 
On  the  16th  of  May  the  native  sappers  stationed  at 
Eoorkee  were  ordered  to  march  to  Moerut.  They  muti- 
nied, slew  Captain  ]?raser,  and  strodo  away  to  Delhi. 
On  the  20th,  a  sp5%  caught  and  surrendered  by  the  9th 
Native  Infantry  at  Allyghur,  was  hung  in  the  presence 
of  the  regiment,  the  bulk  of  whom  seemed  to  approve. 
But  one  suddenly  crying,  as  ho  pointed  to  the  coi^^so, 
**  Behold  a  martyr  to  our  religion ! "  the  whole  of  the 
companies  present  broke  into  mutiny.  They  spared  the 
officers,  but  plimdered  the  place,  liberated  the  convicts, 
and  marched  to  Delhi.  In  four  days  the  whole  regi- 
ment was  in  revolt;  but  it  is  distinguished  among  other 
regiments,  because  it  did  not  commit  murder.  At 
Myrpoorie,  Lieutenant  de  Xantzow  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  sterling  courage.  He  stood  up  against 
the  mutineers,  exhorting,  remonstrating,  threatening. 
When  some  pointed  their  muskets  at  him,  he  folded  his 
arms  and  bade  them  £u:e  if  they  dared.  When  they  tried 
to  storm  the  treasury,  he  was  there  to  resist,  and,  aided 
by  the  gaol-guard,  he  induce^  the  ragia^  mnititude  to 
tui'n  away.  They  went  off  to  Delhi,  and  De  Kantzow 
received  the  thanks  of  Lord  Canning,  and  a  command. 
On  the  28th  the  Hurrianah  battalion  ix>se  at  Hansi  aiMl 
Hissar,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  tiie  gfoat  road  hom 
Delhi  to  Eunural,  and  murd^ied  ermry  Ewrapeiui  tbe^r 
could  overpoww ;  and  on  tlie  same  day,  shoviag  how  tks 
mutineers  acted  from  a  oommon  fodiBg,  ii»  l$th  aad 
30th  Native  In&ntty  ^mtioaed  at  Nussaerabad*  in 
Hajpootana,  setzod  their  arms  and  a  iiatiTe  battery,  and 
began  to  shed  blood.  The  1st  Bombay  Lanoers  chai^ged 
them,  but  without  effect,  and  then  retreated,  with  the 
'surviving  Europeans,  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  the 
mutineers  wont  feitk  towards  the  common  centre,  Delhi. 

Two  days  after,  tbe  iMckncfw  Brigade  showed  ilself  in 
its  true  colours;  within  twehre  hmirsthe  Bareilly  Br^^e 
revolted,  and  within  a  week  the  whole  of  BohSkna^  and 
the  whole  of  Oude,  save  Lucknow,  had  been  wree^ 
from  British  rule.  Lucknow  city  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gbomtee,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
sacred  Ganges.  It  is  a  city  of  palaces,  beautiful  and  im- 
posing, set  in  a  sea  of  cultivation,  surrounded  by  ti*ees 
and  gardens  and  cultivated  fields  ;  a  city  beautiful 
exceedingly,  and  the  seat  of  every  wickedness  under  the 
sun.  Stretching  along  the  river,  it  filled  the  gazer  with 
delight;  but  it  was  a  whited  sepulchre,  a  very  Sodom  in 
the  garden  of  India.  The  residency,  soon  to  become  so 
famous,  stands  on  the  west,  a  cluster  of  strong  buildings, 
not  far  from  the  river.  Two  bridges  cross  the  stream,  an 
iron  bridge  near  the  reoMency,  a  stone  bridge  higher 
up.  Above  the.  residency  was  the  fort  of  Muchee 
Bowun;  and  over  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank,  a  few  miles 
distant,  wore  the  native  linos.  Within  the  city  was  a 
most  turbulent  pop\dation ;  without^  a  camp  swarming 


with  mutinous  Sepoys.  The  only  men  who  could  be 
trusted  wholly  were  the  32nd  Foot  and  the  Europeans, 
civilians,  merchants,  and  traders  dwelling  in  Lucknow. 
The  chief  commissioner  was  Sir  Henry  I^awrence,  tlie 
Financial  Commissioner,  Mr.  Gabions.  Another  com- 
missioner was  Major  Banks.  Colonel  Inglis  commanded 
the  32nd  Foot,  and  Brigadier  Gray  the  native  troops. 
In  and  near  the  cantonments  were  4,800  foot,  and  2,100 
horse,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery.  In  the  whole  of 
Oude  there  were  19,200  native  troops,  and  only  one 
British  regiment  and  one  company  of  British  artillery, 
in  all  800  men.  These  last  were  at  Lucknow.  Thus, 
there  were  upwards  of  twenty  to  one  against  us.  But 
in  the  mutinies  about  to  occm*,  all  our  enemies  did  not 
turn  upon  us  at  once ;  and  such  preparations  had  been 
made  to  secure  a  stronghold,  that,  when  nearly  aU  had 
fallen  away,  there  still  remained  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
civilians  and  traders,  and  a  place  for  all  to  defend. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  Oude  were  ripo  for 
revolt,  and  the  people  were  becoming  suspicious  of  our 
ability  to  maintain  our  power.  The  state  of  tonsition 
from  the  rule  of  the  ex-king  to  that  of  the  Gtjvemor- 
Geneml  helped  to  create  disafiection.  The  sway  of  the 
foiiner  was  irregular  and  inequitable ;  the  sway  of  the 
latter,  though  regular  and  equitable,  had  not  como  fully 
into  play*  In  Oude,  the  maxim  of  all  was,  and  had  long 
been,  every  one  for  himself.  The  villagers  were  accus- 
tomed to  resistance;  the  talookdars,  riders  of  petty  and 
sonetimes  extensive  districts,  were  accustomed  to  revolt 
In  tlie  latter  eud  of  May,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  cent  a 
smali  column,  under  Captain  Hutchinson — who  his 
written  an  interesting  memoir  of  the  mutinies — to  move 
about  between  ^e  GK>omtee  and  the  Ganges,  and  fomleen 
milefl  from  Lucknow  this  ocdumn  was  watched  by  armed 
villagers.  The  great  province  of  Oude,  so  full  of  fighting 
men,  had  not,  like  the  Punjab,  been  disanued  when  it 
was  annexed,  and  we  were  about  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
over-confidence.  This  column  had  not  been  gone  two 
days  before  the  tioops  in  the  cantonment  mutinied. 

As  usual,  they  gave  no  premonitory  sign.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  native  troops  might  break  out  any  day, 
and  on  the  30th  of  May  a  Sepoy  reported  that  the  troops 
^ould  rise  in  the  evening;  but  the  brigadier  did  not 
believe  the  report,  and  did  not  forward  it  to  Sir  Homy 
Lawi-ence.  In  the  twilight  the  71st  and  the  7th  Cavalry 
turned  out  and  began  firing.  They  tried  to  surprise  the 
officers  and  tho  mess-house,  but  these  were  too  quick  for 
them.  Sir  Henry  repaired  to  the  camp  of  tho  32nd,  which 
was  soon  under  arms,  and  with  the  guns  ready  for  action. 
The  mutineers  shot  Brigadier  Handscomb  dead,  and  then 
essayed  to  chargo  the  32nd  and  the  gims.  But  grape  shot 
proved  enough  for  them.  Falling  back,  they  slew  Lieu- 
tenant Grant.  The  13th  and  48th  were  drawn  up  on 
parade,  but  would  not  act,  and  only  a  few  of  tho  7l3t,  and 
200  of  the  13th,  and  fifty-seven  of  the  48th  could  be  got  to 
follow  their  officers  to  the  side  of  tho  British.  The  Sepoys 
seized  tho  magazine,  and  plundered  tho  officers'  bunga- 
lows, in  spite  of  some  gallant  efibrts  to  prevent  tiiem. 
The  32nd,  with  the  few  faithful  Sepoys,  remained  under 
arms  all  night.    In  the  morning  Sir  Henry  pursued  the 
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inutineei*s,  wlio  fled  away  before  him.  Mr.  Gubbrns, 
who  was  active  in  the  pursuit,  had  an  escort  of  four  men 
belonging  to  Fisher's  Irregulars,  a  regiment  that  ijubse- 
quently  mutinied  and  slew  theii*  commander.  These  men 
sflid,  "We  like  our  colonel,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  be 
harmed;  but  if  the  whole  army  turns,  we  must  turn  too." 
Significant  words,  writes  Mr.  Gubbins.  They  were  not 
the  only  evidences  that  the  army  had  come  to  consider 
itself  as  a  club.  The  scoundrels  in  the  city  now  rose, 
but  they  were  speedily  and  severely  punished;  and  Sir 
Henry  was  able  to  raise  3,000  police,  who,  \mder  Captain 
Carnegie,  did  good  service.  Some  of  the  mutineers  struck 
across  country  for  the  Qunges  and  Delhi. 

On  the  very  day  after  this  outburst  at  Lucknow,  on 
Sunday,  the  Slst,  BareiUy  and  Shahjehanpore  were  the 
scenes  of  horrible  atrocities.  At  the  latter,  -the  28th 
Native  Infantry  selected  the  moment  when  the  Europeans 
weix)  at  church,  and  tried  to  slay  them  altogether ;  but 
they  failed.  Mr.  Ricketts  was  killed  in  the  church,  with 
others,  and  Major  James  fell  on  the  paiiide  ground.  The 
greater  number  took  to  the  country,  and  reached  Mo- 
humdee.  Here  they  found  Captain  Patrick  Orr,  with  a 
company  of  the  9th  Oude,  and  these  were  reinforced  by 
fifty  men  from  Seetapore.  Captain  Oit  extracted  from 
the  native  officers  an  oath  binding  them  to  escort  the 
whole  party  to  Seetapore ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far 
before  the  troops  turned  them  adrift  to  go  where  they 
pleased.  They  went,  but  the  ruffian  Sepoys  soon  followed, 
and  near  Aurungabad  began  the  work  of  murder.  **We 
all  collected  under  a  tree,'*  wrote  Captain  Orr,  "and  took 
the  ladies  down  fi-om  the  buggy.  Shots  were  firing  from 
all  directions,  amidst  the  most  fearful  yells.  The  poor 
ladies  [there  wei*e  eight  and  four  children]  all  joined  in 
prayer,  coolly  and  undauntedly  waiting  their  fate." 
They  had  Hot  to  wait  long,  these  brave  women.  In  ten 
minutes  they  were  dead — little  ones  and  all — "butchered 
in  the  most  cruel  way."  The  bodies  were  stripped  and 
left  for  the  beasts  of  the  jungle  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
The  Sepoys,  strangely  enough,  saved  Orr  and  a  drummer 
boy,  and  took  them  to  Lonee  Singh,  of  Mithowlee  where 
wo  shall  meet  them  again. 

The  tragedy  at  BareiUy  made  a  deep  impression.  That 
Sunday  was  a  day  fatal  to  the  British.  At  BareiUy  there 
were  two  regiments  of  native  infantry,  one  of  cavalry, 
and  a  battery,  under  Brigadier  Sibbald.  Happily,  the 
women  and  chUdren  had  been  sent  to  the  lulls.  There 
wero  no  Eui-opean  troops  in  Eohilcund ;  the  Sepoys  had 
nothing  to  fear.  They  had  only  delayed  the  execution  of 
their  intentions  in  the  hope  that  their  officers  could  be 
induced  to  call  their  wives  and  children  from  Nynee  Tal. 
Finding  the  hope  vain,  they  mutinied  in  the  most  com- 
X^leto  way.  On  that  quiet  Sunday,  being  aU  agreed,  they 
suddenly  opened  with  both  grape  and  musketry  on  the 
oflBlcei-s,  while  a  detachment  released  3,000  felons,  ^nd 
the  fierce  BohUlas  rushed  out  to  bum  and  slay,  h- ^ 
devastation  of  the  camp  completed  the  day's  work,  is. 
Bahadar  Khan,  an  old  servant  of  the  Compauy  ^^^ 
claimed  himself  king,  and  appointed  a  native  ofti*  bf^" 
artillery  to  be  his  general.  Then  he  held  a  coix^^  0^ 
two  JiUropcan judges,  found  them  guilty,  aud  cai^v  X/»(J 


to  be  hanged.  The  BareiUy  Brigade  was  not  long  in 
marching  to  Delhi,  but  nothing,  except  the  fatuity  of 
General  Hewitt,  saved  it  from  disruption,  if  not  destruc- 
tion, at  a  ferry  over  the  Ganges. 

During  the  next  eight  days  there  were  a  soore  of  muti- 
nies at  different  points:  at  Seetapore  in  Oude;  at 
Neemuch  in  Bajpootana ;  at  Azimghur,  a  little  east  of 
Oude,  on  the  3rd  of  June ;  at  Benares  in  Bengal,  and 
Jhansi,  in  Central  India,  on  the  4th ;  at  Allahabad  and 
Cawnpore  on  the  6th ;  at  JuUundhur,  in  the  Punjab,  on 
the  7th ;  and  at  half  a  dozen  stations  in  Oude  on  the  8th, 
sweeping  off  the  last  native  soldier  of  the  Oude  army, 
just  as  General  Barnard,  driving  the  Sepoys  before  him, 
crowned  the  ridge  above  Delhi :  so  consentaneous  was 
this  explosion  of  miUtary  pride,  this  rage  of  an  army 
which  had  got  to  be  its  own  master.  As  our  narrative 
is  now  about  to  branch  off  in  three  great  streams,  lead- 
ing to  the  siege  of  Delhi,  the  loss  and  recovery  of 
Cawnpore,  and  the  leaguer  of  Lucknow,  let  the  reader 
take  the  salient  incidents  of  these  tragic  outbursts,  and 
suffer  them  to  stand  as  representative  fieuits. 

Seetapore,  in  the  westernmost  division  of  Oude,  Ues  on 
the  Sureyan  river,  about  fifty  nules  north  of  Lucknow. 
It  was  the  seat  of  government  for  Khyrabad.  The  com- 
missioner there  was  Mr.  George  Christian.  The  troops 
there  consisted  whoUy  of  natives,  one  regiment  being  the 
41st  Native  Infantry,  the  others  being  Oude  Irregulars. 
Here,  too,  mutiny  was  felt  to  bo  in  the  air.  Here,  too, 
the  British  officers  refused  to  beUeye  that  their  men  could 
revolt,  and  even  Mr.  Christian  beUeved  he  oould  trust 
the  Oude  Irregulars.  Nevertheless,  he  took  some  pi-e- 
cautions.  His  own  house  lay  in  a  bend  of  the  Sureyan, 
on  the  left  bank,  and  he  induced  the  ladies  and  children 
to  take  up  their  quarters  there.  In  £ront,  to  the  north, 
were  the  Oude  IiTegulars  and  four  guns,  and  beyond 
them  the  41st.  The  Sureyan  was  only  fordable  at  a  point 
directly  in  rear  of  Mr.  Christian's  grounds ;  it  ran  thiough 
a  steep  ravine,  and  beyond  was  the  dense  Indian  jungle, 
taU  grass,  shrubs,  and  smaU  trees.  The  Sepoys  and 
irregulars  began  by  pretending  that  the  flour  suppUed 
was  mingled  with  bone-dust.  They  would  not  touch  it, 
and  a  large  quantity  was  flung  into  the  river.  Next  they 
entered  the  commissioner's  gpurden,  and  plundered  the 
fruit,  answering  remonstrances  by  affecting  to  be 
sorry.  All  the  troops  were  paid  on  the  2nd  of  Jime;  on 
the  3rd  they  broke  into  mutiny.  Like  the  regixients  at 
BareiUy,  these  men  reproached  their  offioers,  because  they 
had  sent  their  women  and  children  into  the  commis- 
sioner'shouse;  because,  they  said,  it  showed  no  confidence 
in  their  faithful  soldiers— that  is,  men  who  wei-e  only 
waiting  for  a  convenient  moment  to  destroy  every 
European ! 

At  dawn  on  the  3rd,  the  41st  showed  symptoms  of 
mutiny  so  distinctly  that,  although  their  colonel.  Birch, 
stall  trusted  them,  Mr.  Christian  paraded  his  irregulars 
and  loaded  his  guns.  The  41st  began  to  move ;  aoom- 
p3j^w  ^rch^  on  the  treasury— always  the  first  object  of 
attanv  Colonel  Buch  went  thither ;  the  mutineers  shot 
J- jj^  ^'  ^,-j^\jenant  Graves  fell  by  his  side,  wounded,  but 
^y^  ]^^      -^  xlde  ott  and  warn  his  brother  offioers  and 
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tlieir  families,  -who  at  onco  started  for  Lucknow.  Then 
tho  OikIj  Irregulars  began  firing  on  thoir  officers,  killing 
their  captain  snod  Dr.  liill.  Tho  men  and  women  in  Mr. 
Ohristiiiu's  house  now  began  to  fly  over  the  river.  The 
Oudo  Invgulare  charged  in.  Mrs.  Chiistian,  carrying  a 
baby,  followed  by  Mr.  Christian,  had  crossed  the  stream 
under  firo,  whon  a  shower  of  bullets  laid  the  commis- 
sioner low.  No  man  ever  fell  more  clearly  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty.  ''His  poor  wife,"  writes  Captain 
Ilutchiuson,  '*  appears  to  have  been  a  little  in  advance  of 
him,  aud  as  ho  fell  on  his  face,  shot  from  behind  by  tho 
traitors  around  his  own  house,  she  sat  down  beside  him 
with  tho  little  babe  in  her  arms.  At  this  moment  tho 
infernal  din  is  portrayed  as  baffling  all  description,  and 
yet  a  more  exquisitely  touching  scone  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived than  the  one  boforo  us.  Iler  own  house  behind 
her  in  flames,  casting  its  lurid  glare  on  tho  little  stream 
between  them,  which,  already  copiously  stained  with  tho 
blood  of  her  race,  offered  but  a  temporary  obstacle  to 
some  1,200  fiends,  who,  with  an  incessant  yelling,  [Rout- 
ing, firing,  rained  from  their  muskets  death  on  all 
around  her  ;  still,  there  sat  that  Christian  mother  with 
lier  babe,  a  little  moment,  unheeded  and  unheeding,  for 
before  her  lay  him  dead.  It  was  but  a  moment :  tho 
savages  know  no  mercy.  In  tho  full  swing  of  passions 
unrestrained,  they  found  a  lower  depth  amidst  the  lowest 
hell.  All  sexes  were  alike  to  them,  and  age  brought  no 
exemption :  tho  infent  and  its  mother  were  numbered 
with  the  dead."  Their  daughter,  Sophy  Christian,  had 
been  caiTied  over  by  her  nurse ;  but  the  nurse  being  killed, 
Sergeant-Major  Moi-ton  took  up  the  child.  These  two, 
with  Su'  Mountstewart  Jackson  and  his  sister,  escaped 
to  tho  Mithowieo  Eajah.  Saved  for  a  time,  they  wore 
afterwards  muxderod  in  one  of  the  palaces  of  Lucknow. 
Lieutenant  Lester,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Sepoy 
fire,  reached  the  jungle.  Thei^  he  met  Sergeant  Abbott. 
While  these  were  threading  their  way  in  tho  thickets,  a 
native  told  them  that  a  European  woman  and  her  child 
Avere  concealed  near  by.  He  guided  the  two  Englishmen 
to  the  spot,  and  Sergeant  Abbott  saw  in  tho  fugitives  his 
own  wifo  and  child !  Onco  out  of  Soetaporo,  those  wlio 
fled  towards  Lucknow  woiV3  well  treated  by  the  villagers, 
and  day  after  day,  by  twos  and  threes,  £he  wearied 
womon  and  children,  some  a  few  days  old,  entered 
Lucknow.  How  many  were  actually  slain  at  Soetaporo 
is  not  known,  but  twonty-four  can  be  named  and  num- 
bered. Among  those  vrho  escaped  towards  the  hills  on 
tho  north  was  Captain  Hearaey  of  the  Military  Police, 
whose  men  protected  him,  and  even  saved  two  ladies. 
The  wanderings  of  Captain  Hearsoy  and  tho  fugitives 
from  different  quarters  whom  he  mot,  surpass  in  romantic 
incidents  the  inventions  of  tho  fabulist.  Now  in  carts, 
now  on  foot,  sometimes  in  boats,  then  on  an  elephant, 
traversing  forests,  fording  rivers,  hiding  hero  and  there, 
with  little  clothing,  they  were  chased  and  driven  from 
place  to  place,  and  not  one  would  have  survived,  had  not 
tho  native  cbiefis  treated  thorn  kindly.  But  one  by  one 
they  became  fewer.  In  a  night  attack  from  the  rebels, 
the  ladies  got  separated  from  all  the  officers  exce2)t  one, 
aud  nothing  more  was  heai-d  of  them.    One  man  was 


drawn  under  by  an  alligator  in  swimming  a  river.  Titm 
or  four  died  of  jungle  fever.  Captain  Hearsey,  after 
eight  months'  wanderings,  rejoined  the  army  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  by  making  an  immense  detour  thiougli 
the  hills,  and  issuing  into  the  plains  far  north  of  Meenit 
The  mutiny  of  Jhansi  was  even  more  tragic  than  this 
of  Seetapore.  Jhansi  was  formerly  one  of  tho  ind^ndeat 
principalities  of  the  extensive  region  known  as  Bondcl- 
cund.  It  stands  between  the  Betwa  and  the  Sinda 
rivers,  two  affluents  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  100  miles 
from  Calpee  and  150  from  Agra.  By  Lord  Dalhousie, 
it  had  been  annexed.  Ho  had  refused  to  lecogmso 
the  adopted  heir  of  the  last  rajah,  and  the  ranee, 
his  wifo,  refused,  so  angered  was  she,  to  accept  a  pen- 
sion from  the  British  Government.  There  were  parts 
of  two  regiments  at  Jhansi.  The  ranee,  an  able  and 
bold  woman,  saw  her  opportunity  for  revenge  had  come. 
As  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  successful  mutinies  of  tho 
Sepoys  in  the  north-west,  she  instigated  the  regiments 
in  her  city  to  follow  their  example.  They  did  not  want 
persuading.  They  were  only  too  ready  to  follow  "  tho 
will  of  tho  army."  The  Europeans  had  determined  to 
make  a  stand  in  the  fort,  and  this  they  provisioned;  but 
a  company  of  Sepoys  entered  on  the  4  th,  and  declared 
they  intended  to  hold  the  fort,  thus  depriving  the  Briti^ 
of  a  defensible  post.  A  parade  was  held ;  the  Sepoys  were 
respectful,  and  swore  to  stand  by  their  officers.  The  place 
of  refuge  now  selected  by  the  residents  was  the  town  fort 
In  a  few  hours  the  whole  native  force  was  in  revolt  The 
cavalry,  as  usual,  began  the  fray.  Jliding  over  the  plain. 
they  met  and  shot  two  officers  of  the  12th  Native  In- 
fantry. "They  then  made  a  rush  at  their  own  command- 
ing officer,  who,  well  mounted,  was  making  for  the  fort; 
but,  though  they  managed  to  wound  him,  he  reached  tbo 
fort  in  safety,  and  om*  countrymen  on  the  ramparts, 
opening  fire  on  his  pursuers,  killed  some  five  or  ax  or 
them.  There  was  only  one  officer  remaining  outsido,  and 
he  was  on  foot— Lieutenant  TumbuU,  of  the  artHlery, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  of  a  fine,  generous 
disposition.  Despairing  of  escape,  and  believing  him^lf 
unseen,  he  climbed  a  large  leafy  ti^ee,  about  midway 
between  the  foi-t  and  tho  cantonment.  But  a  miserable 
townsman  had  seen  him,  and  this  wretch,  in  his  fanatic 
zeal,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  true  spirit  of  Asiatic  servility, 
could  not  rest  till  ho  had  pointed  him  out  to  theSowais. 
He  was  at  onco  shot  down.  With  loud  shouts,  themuti- 
noers  thon  proceeded  against  the  fort,  and  on  tho  seem 
day  the  ranee  sent  her  guns  and  elephants  to  asstt 
them.  But  there  was  not  only  forco  without,  there  was 
treachery  within.  The  Europeans  numbered  only  fif^* 
five,  including  womon  and  children;  tho  natives  who  wer^ 
with  them  were  numeiically  superior.  Two  of  tic^s:, 
brothers,  were  discovered  in  tho  act  of  oi)ening  oneof  tli' 
gates  to  tho  enemy.  Lieutenant  Powys,  who  saw  thes- 
instantly  shot  one  dead,  and  was  himself  cut  down  by 
tho  brother.  Captain  Burgess  avenged  him  in  a  seooai, 
and  tho  assassins  lay  side  by  sido  in  the  ditch.  Bat  pro- 
visions were  failing  them:  two  attempts  U)  communicaW 
with  Nagodo  and  Gwalior  had  been  aboi"tive ;  so^ 
Europeans  who  had  tried  to  escai>o  over  tho  parapet  fl** 
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been  canght  and  killed ;  all  appeared  hopeless.  At  this 
crisis,  the  ranoo  sent  to  say  that  if  they  T70uld  surrender, 
their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  they  should  be  eont 
safely  to  some  other  station.  She  sw6f e,  the  troopers  of 
the  cavalry  svore,  the  Sepoys  swore,  the  native  gunners 
swore,  to  adhere  to  these  terms.  Seizing  this  as  the 
only  chance  of  life — unablo,  indeed,  to  hold  out  for 
twenty-fo\u'  hours  longer — tho  garrison  surrendered. 
Thoy  camo  out,  two  and  two ;  as  thoy  advanced  through 
the  line  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  they  saw  none  but  hos- 
tile faces;  but  there  was  no  movement  against  them.  At 
last,  every  Christian  had  quitted  tho  fort.  Then  was  com- 
menced a  deed  of  ruthless  treachery,  unsurpassed  even 
by  the  Nana  Sahib.  Tho  gates  were  shut  behind  them ; 
thoy  wore  seized,  the  men  and  women  separated,  and 
tied  together  in  two  rows,  facing  one  another;  the 
children  standing  by  their  mothers.  The  men  were  then 
decapitated,  the  children  were  seized,  and  cut  in  halves 
bofovo  their  mothers*  eyes ;  and  last  of  all,  the  ladies 
found  what,  under  those  ou'cumstances,  they  must  have 
felt  to  bo  a  happy  release  in  death." 

Tho  mutiny  at  Jhansi  was  second  only  in  its  horrors 
to  those  of  Delhi  and  Cawnpore.     One  incident  remains 
to  bo  told.  It  was  reported  in  a  private  letter  and  vouched 
for  by  the  writer,  and  we  give  it  as  we  find  it  in  the  mass 
of  correspondence  published  in  1857.     "It  is  all  true 
about   poor  Frank  Gordon,"  says  tho  writer.      **  He, 
Alick  Skene,  his  wife,  and  a  few  peons,  managed  to  get 
into  a  small  round  towei:when  tiie  disturbance  began; 
the  children  and  all  the  rest  were  in  other  parts  of  the 
fort — altogether  sixty.  Gordon  had  a  regular  batteiy  of 
guns,  also  revolvers,  and  he  and  Skene  picked  off  the 
rebels  as  fast  as  they  could  fire,   Mi'S.  Skene  loading 
for  them..     The  i>eon8  say  they  never  missed  cnce,  and 
before  it  was  all  over,  they  killed  thirt}'-seven,  besides 
many  wounded.    The  rebels,  after  butchering  all  in  the 
fort,  brought  ladders  against  the  tower,  and  commenced 
swarming  up.  Frank  Gordon  was  shot  through  tho  fore- 
head and  kiUed  at  once.    Skene  then  saw  it  was  of  no 
use  going  on  any  more ;  so  he  kissed  his  wife,  shot  her, 
and  then  himself."  The  remainder  of  tho  regiments  wliich 
mntinied  at  Jhansi  rose  on  their  officers  a  few  days  after- 
wards at  Nowgong.    Bat  here  some  eighty  Sepoys  pro- 
tected   part    of   the   Europeans,    and  after   suffering 
incredible   hardships,   during  which  the  men  behaved 
heroically — caring  first  for  the  women  and  next  for  them- 
selves— tl^ose  who  survived  the  fatigue  and  the  sun,  and 
tho  rougli  ^weapons  of  merciless  villagers,  who  murdered 
them  for  plunder,  reached  Banda,  after  a  weary  march 
of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.    Thither  also  had  come  a 
body  of  civilians  from  Futtehpore,  in  the  Doab,  the 
first     station    on    the    railway    from   Allahabad.     At 
Fattohpore  Tvero  a  company  of  Sepoys,  belonging  to  a 
regiment  -which  had  just  mutinied  at  Allahabad.     Mr. 
Tucker,  tho  magisti-ate,  had  fortified  his  house,  sleeping 
on  tho  flat  roof,  and  with  him,  for  a  time,  all  the  others 
remained.       Their  gallant  bearing  and  heavy  armament 
deterred  tho   mutineers  fi-om  attack,  and  in  a  lull  of 
hostility,  all,  save  Eobert  Tucker,  crossed  the  Jumna  and 
made  for   Banda,  whither  they  arrived.  Tucker  would 


not  desert  his  post.  Like  young  Wedderbum  at  Hissar, 
he  was  steadfast.  Seeing  him  alone,  the  ruffians — ^not 
Sepoys  only  but  felons — ^led  by  the  deputy-collector,  a 
Mahometan  in  civil  employ — against  this  one  man  the 
whole  horde  rushed  forward,  bent  on  capturing  and  try- 
ing him.  But  they  paid  dearly.  Before  he  was  caught, 
he  killed  sixteen  of  his  assailants.  When  they  had 
bound  him,  they  tried  him,  found  him  guilty,  and 
executed  him  by  cutting  off  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his 
head !     This  occui-red  on  the  10th  of  June. 

In  the  interval  between  the  4th  and  the  10th,  the 
whole  of  the  troops  at  Cawnpore,  and  throughout  Oude, 
had  risen  in  revolt.  Cawnpore  demands  a  separate  story, 
and  wo  turn  again  to  Oude. 

There  were  five  considerable  stations.  On  the  8th  the 
troops  at  every  one  became  their  own  masters.  The 
military  station  in  the  Bareytch  division,  north  of  Luck- 
now,  was  Secrora.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Division, 
Mr.  Wingfiold,  now  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  was  at 
Secrora.  Feeling  that  the  two  regiments  and  battery 
there  would  mutiny,  tho  ladies  and  childi*en  were  sent  by 
the  officers  to  Lucknow  on  the  7  th,  and  were  met  half- 
way by  a  body  of  Sikhs  and  volunteer  horse,  and  taken 
to  the  residency.  Mr.  Wingfield  rode  off  to  Gonda, 
determined  to  take  refuge  at  Bulrampore.  The  next  day 
all  the  remaining  officers,  except  Lieutenant  Bonham, 
started  for  Gonda,  for  the  troops  rose  and  bade  them  go. 
Lieutenant  Bonham  was  protected  by  his  men' for  a  day. 
Then  he,  too,  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  he  made  his  way 
across  country  to  Lucknow.  The  Europeans  at  Gonda 
were  now  forced  to  retreat,  and  they  were  fortunate  in 
finding  shelter  at  Bulrampore,  and  they  finally  got  into 
Gonnickpore,  and  were  saved.  But  three  officers,  all  in 
tho  civil  SOTvice,  retreating  from  Bareytoh  disguised  as 
natives,  were  recognised  at  the  main  ferry  over  the  Gogra, 
and  all  murdered,  after  they  had  made  a  gallant  defence. 
The  civil  sei'vants  from ^ullaon  joined  Captain  Hearsey, 
of  whom  and  whose  fate  we  havo  aheady  spoken. 

The  great  division  of  Fyzabad  lies  to  the  south-east  of 
Lucknow,  and  extends  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Gogra. 
The  chief  station  was  Fyzabad,  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Gogra,  just  then  notorious  for  the  sharp  quarrel 
which  had  occurred  in  the  pi*evions  February  between 
the  Moslems  and  Hindoos.  Hwe  lay  in  gaol  that 
moulvie  who  had  travei-sed  Hindostan  preaching  sedi- 
tion, and  whose  daring  had  compelled  the  Gk>vei'nment 
to  employ  force  against  him,  and  to  put  him  in  prison. 
There  were  two  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry, 
and  a  horse  battery  at  Fyzabad.  These  wore  known  to 
be  so  disposed  to  mutiny  that  the  civilians  had  sent  their 
wives  and  children  to  Shahgunge,  a  fort  belonging  to 
Rajah  Maun  Sing,  a  powerful  talookdar.  Several  other 
European  women  and  children  joined  them,  but  some  of 
the  officers*  wives  remained.  On  the  8th  it  was  clear 
that  the  dreaded  moment  was  at  hand.  Mutineers  were 
coming  up  the  river  from  Gormckpore  and  Azimghur, 
notably,  the  17th  Native  Infantiy,  whose  agents  entered 
the  lines  at  Fyzabad,  and  summoned  the  troops  there  to 
join.  This  they  did  on  the  night  of  the  8th.  *'  They  did 
not  go  through  tho  form  of  pretending  a>^ievanc€L  but 
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said  they  were  strong  enough  to  turn  us  out  of  the 
country,  and  intended  to  do  it."  Nevertheless,  theee  men 
would  not  murder  their  officers.  They  provided  them 
with  money  and  boats  wherewith  to  descend  the  Gogra, 
and  then,  with  horrible  treachery,  instigated  the  17th  to 
waylay  the  boats  at  Begumgunge,  and  kill  the  Europeans. 
Twenty  officers  and  sergeants  and  one  lady  embarked  in 
four  boats.  Of  these  only  six  escaped ;  for  as  the  boats 
approached  Begumgunge,  the  Sepoys  of  the  17  th  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  fugitives.  Some  fell  wounded,  others 
were  killed.  Two  of  the  boats  grounded,  and  the  fugi- 
tives got  ashore.  Colonel  Goldney,  the  commissioner, 
now  told  all  who  could  to  run  oflf,  remarking  that  he  was 
too  old  to  run.  An  ancient  man,  of  long  service  and 
gallant  bearing,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  mutineer 
camp,  he  said,  **  I  am  an  old  man,  will  you  disgrace 
youiselves  by  my  murder  ?  **  They  did  disgrace  them- 
selves, for  they  shot  him  where  he  stood.  Those  who  ran 
fell  one  by  one,  some  from  exhaustion;  some  were 
drowned  crossing  rivers,  others  were  slain.  Out  of 
sixteen  officers  and  sergeants,  one  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Busher,  alone  escaped,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures. He  owed  his  safety  to  his  strength,  his  courage, 
his  perseverance,  and  the  help  of  a  solitary  Sepoy,  Teg 
Ally  Khan,  who  followed  the  officers  in  their  flight  At 
one  time  Busher  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  armed 
village,  where  all  except  himself  and  the  Sepoy  were 
slain ;  at  another  he  was  the  guest  of  a  Brahmin ;  then 
a  captive  of  one  whom  he  calls  Bully  Sing,  and  paraded 
about  from  village  to  village,  and  set  in  the  stocks  as 
an  exhibition.  But  in  the  end  the  planters  of  Gorruck- 
pore  got  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  when 
he  was  in  safety.  Teg  Ally  Khan  turned  up  with  a 
whole  skin.  The  other  civilians  and  military  men  of 
the  Fyzabad  station,  strangely  enough,  got  safely  down 
the  Gogra,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  some  by  the 
sole  aid  of  their  wits,  others  bx  tho  help  of  Maun  Sing 
and  other  talookdars;  but  all  suffered  severely  from 
laboui',  and  anxiety,  and  want  of  food.  Mrs.  Mills,  wife 
of  Major  Mills,  with  her  three  children,  wandered  eight 
days,  from  village  to  village,  on  foot,  under  a  June  sun. 
At  length  Maun  Sing  heard  of  her  troubles,  brought 
her  relief,  and  sent  her  to  Gorruckpore. 

At  Sultanpore  were  Fi8her*s  Irregulars  and  two  foot 
regiments.  Colonel  Fisher,  the  commandant,  sent  away 
the  ladies  and  children,  who,  befriended  by  Madho  Sing, 
reached  Allahabad,  pluudered,  but  alive.  But  the 
Military  Police  shot  Colonel  Fisher,  his  own  men,  who 
**  liked  him,"  looking  on.  They  slew  Captain  Gibbings, 
and  ordered  Lieutenant  Tucker  to  be  gone.  This  officer 
took  refuge  with  Eoostum  Sah  of  Deymh,  where  he  was 
joined  by  other  fugitives,  all  of  whom  were  taken  safely  to 
Benares  under  a  native  escort  sent  up  by  Mr.  Carre 
Tucker,  commissioner.  Mr.  Block  and  Mr.  Stroyan  were 
also  cruelly  and  treacdierously  murdered  near  Sultan- 
pore. The  British  at  Salone  on  the  Sye,  and  Durriabad, 
north  of  the  Goomtee,  receiving  protection  from  zemin- 
dars and  talookdars,  their  lives  were  preserved.  It  was 
thus  that,  in  ten  days,  all  the  native  troops  in  Oude  freed 
themselves  from  British  control ;  and  by  a  sort  of  com- 


mon impulse  directed  l^eir  steps  towards  Newabgunge 
Bara  Baukee,  which  became  the  point  of  concentration 
for  the  meditated  attack  on  Lucknow.  Here,  about 
twenty  miles  froi&  the  handful  of  men  under  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  the  Oude  regiments  gathered  together,  and 
in  that  quarter,  at  Chinhut,  on  the  road  to  Newabgunge, 
we  shall  meet  them  again. 


CHAPTEB   XLI. 

March  of  the  BiiiUh  on  D«Ibl~Wilfoa*«  Meerut  BrlgaJeln  theFSdd— 
Battles  on  the  Hindun— Defeat  of  the  Mutineers — Wilson  joint  Gcnenl 
Barnard— Hodsoa  agaii:~Battle  of  Badlee  Serai— Rout  of  the  Sepojs 
— Arrival  of  the  Ottides:  their  Wonderful  March— The  British  before 
Delhi— Danger  in  the  Po^jab— Revolt  at  Jhollun  Ihor— Weakness  of 
the  Military  AuthoriUes— Sepoys  escape -Mr.  Bicketts  at  work  on  the 
SnUeJ— Splendid  little  Action— Natlro  Troops  at  Mool^an  disarmed 
— Pcsition  before  Delhi- The  Sepoys  assume  the  OffensiTe— Daily 
Actions— Plan  to  storm  the  City  abandoned— The  Sepoys  reinforced 
—They  attack  the  R  ar— Combat  of  the  19th  of  Jnne— Rebel  Defeat 
—More  Sepoy  arrivals  in  Delhi— Fresh  Actions— The  British  reiafsreed 
—State  of  the  Siege  at  the  end  of  Jnne. 

It  is  necessary  once  more  to  return  to  Delhi,  bring  tho 
British  force  well  up  before  its  walls,  and  show  the  Pan- 
jab  authorities  once  more  in  action. 
-  "We  left  the  troops  under  Sir  Henry  Barnard  advanc- 
ing slowly  towards  Delhi.  Among  them  were  the  60tli 
Native  Lifantry ;  but  instead  of  disarming  them,  he 
placed  Colonel  Thomas  Soaton,  an  officer  we  shall  meet 
again,  at  their  head,  and  sent  them  to  Bhotuck,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  they  would  escape  the  contagion.  Of 
course,  in  due  time  they  mutinied,  but  did  not  kill  their 
officers ;  and  we  may  dismiss  them  hero  with  the  remark 
that  the  Sepoys  swelled  the  rebel  army,  and  the  officers 
joined  the  British.  Thanks  to  the  journey  made  by 
Hodson,  which  we  have  recorded,  the  Meerut  force  were 
under  orders  to  march  on  Bhagput,  where  there  was  a 
bridge  over  the  Jumna.  They  were  to  reach  this  place 
and  cross  on  the  Ist  of  June.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  Colonel  Archdale  Wilson  collected  his  little 
brigade.  It  consisted  of  half  a  battalion  of  the  60th 
Eifles,  two  batteries,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  Cara- 
bineers, with  a  few  native  sappers  and  troopers.  The  lEQng 
of  Delhi  had  got  wind  of  this  movement,  and  ho  sent  oat 
a  body  of  mutineers  to  meet  the  column.  Wilson's  force 
encamped  on  the  30th  on  the  Hindun,  a  feeder  of  the 
Jumna,  crossed  by  an  iron  bndge  at  Ghazeeoodeen 
Nugger.  The  rebel  force  took  up  a  position  on  their 
own  side  of  the  river.  The  warning  of  their  proximity 
given  by  the  outposts  was  followed  by  the  fire  of  their 
cannon.  Two  heavy  round  shot  were  flung  into  the 
camp,  wounding  two  bearers.  In  a  moment  the  force 
was  under  arms.  A  company  of  the  rifles  took  posses- 
sion of  the  bridge.  Major  Tombs,  with  four  guns  and  a 
troop  of  dragoons,  dashed  along  the  river  and  took  the 
enemy  in  flank,  while  two  IS-pounders,  posted  in  front, 
soon  shook  the  nerves  of  the  rebel  gunners  over  the  river. 
Then,  seeing  their  fire  growing  unsteady,  the  rifles  on 
the  bridge  were  reinforced,  and,  led  by  Colonel  John 
Jones,  they  charged  and  captured  five  rebel  guns.  Thus, 
in  a  short  time  the  mutineers  were  worsted  in  the  first 
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pitched  battle.  They  hurried  away  so  fast  that  pursuit 
was  impossible,  and  were  so  cowed  that  the  yery  Goojurs 
despoiled  their  stragglers  of  arms  and  accoutrements. 
We  lost  one  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  But  fresh 
forces  came  out  from  Delhi  to  retrieve  their  lost  military 
honour.  Our  advance  was  now  oyer  the  bridge  in  a 
burnt  village.  The  enemy,  who  came  up  on  Whit-Sun- 
day, the  31st  of  May,  posted  themselves  on  a  ridge,  with 
a  village  on  their  left.  The  fight  began  by  a  fire  from 
their  heavy  guns,  which  were  rapidly  answered,  by 
Tombs  and  Light,  with  nine  and  eighteen-pounders. 
For  two  hours  the  contest  was  one  of  artillery,  during 


Beid,  came  up  from  Meerut — a  welcome  addition  to  the 
brigade. 

Marching  towards  the  Jumna  on  the  4  th,  they  crossed 
it  on  the  6th  by  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Bhagput,  which 
Hodson  had  taken  care  should  be  in  order.  On  the  7th 
they  joined  the  main  body,  which  had  arrived  at  Alipore. 
The  force  now  numbered  2,400  infantiy,  600  horsemen, 
and  twenty-two  field  guns.  The  siege  train  from  Philour, 
with  100  European  artillerymen,  strengthened  the  little 
army ;  and  all  was  ready  for  grappling  with  the  enemy. 
Very  early  on  the  7th  Hodson  rode  out,  accompanied  by 
a  dojsen  native  troopers.    He  went  up  to  the  very  parade 


YISW  IK  CALCUTTA. 


which  the  Carabineers  were  drawn  up  in  the  open  ground 
to  protect  our  guns.  Then  the  rifles  charged  upon  the 
village  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  forced  them  out. 
The  Sepoys,  in  this  fight,  kept  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
musketry  range,  and  would  not  allow  our  soldiers  a 
chance  of  coming  to  close  quarters.  As  we  moved  on, 
although  we  were  himdreds  and  they  thousands,  they 
foil  back,  and  when  we  crowned  the  ridge,  the  discom- 
fited army  was  seen  in  the  distance  hurrying  along  the 
Delhi  road.  Our  loss  was  six  killed  in  battle,  three  by 
sun-stroke,  and  twelve  were  wounded.  After  this  fight, 
Wilson's  force  halted  four  days,  during  which  100  rifles 
and  the  Sirmoor  battalion  of  Ghoorkas,  under  Major 


ground  before  Delhi,  scaring  away  the  rebel  vedettos, 
and  reconnoitring  the  place  so  well  that  it  was  on  his 
information  the  general  based  his  plans.  The  infantry 
were  divided  into  two  brigades ;  one,  consisting  of  the 
7dth  and  1st  Bengal  Eusiliers,  was  under  Colonel 
Showers ;  the  second,  consisting  of  the  60th  Eifles,  the 
2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers,  and  the  Ghoorkas,  under  Briga- 
dier Gi-aves.  With  each  brigade  went  some  horse  and 
guns;  the  remaining  horse  formed  a  cavalry  brigade 
under  Colonel  Hope  Gran|^  with  two  troops  of  horse 
artillery.  These  soldiers  had  come  down  from  XJmbaUa 
and  Meerut,  under  a  blazing  sun  of  the  Indian  June, 
with  the  wind  blowing,  when  it  blew,  in  a  current  of 
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*' liquid  fire."  Cholciu  had  stricken  down  officers  and 
men,  Tlio  soldiers  vera  fretful,  from  impatieneo  to 
fight.  At  every  step  of  their  way  they  had  gathered 
up  hon'id  proofs  of  the  truculent  spirit  of  the  mutineers ; 
fiometimes  receiving  a  family  of  toil-worn  and  half-naked 
fugitives;  sometimes  picking  up  tiny  shoes,  with  the 
feet  still  in  them;  sometimes  coming  upon  villages 
whei-o  officers  had  been  murdered  or  women  outraged ; 
and  in  those  last  cases  swift  vengeance  was  executed. 
Once  or  twice  the  criminals  boasted  of  their  deeds,  and 
wished  for  power  to  commit  more.  Then  rumour  swelled 
up  the  real  stories  to  a  frightful  magnitude,  and  our 
men,  with  heated  blood  and  burning  brains,  thirsted  for 
an  opportunity  of  closing  with  a  foe  who  warred  with 
women  and  children,  and  murdered  officers  by  treachery. 
Few  armies  have  ever  marched  to  battle  animated  by  so 
fiery  a  spirit  of  revenge 

Before  daylight  on  the  8  th  the  army  began  its  forward 
movement.  The  Sepoys  had  taken  a  post  of  vantage  a 
few  miles  north  of  Delhi.  They  formed  across  the  great 
road  at  the  serai  of  Badlee.  A  serai  is  a  scjuaro  walled 
enclosure,  having  a  tower  at  each  angle,  one  door,  and  ' 
a  flat  roof.  It  contains  many  small  chambers  for  the  ' 
use  of  travellers,  and  is  loopholed  all  round.  Thus,  it  is  ' 
really  a  strong  post.  Badlee  Serai  lay  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  great  road.  Around  it  was  the  Sepoy  camp ; 
and  in  front  of  it,  on  a  little  hillock,  having  a  command 
of  the  road,  they  had  made  a  sandbag  battery  for  four 
heavy  guns,  and  an  8-inch  howitzer  for  grape.  On  both 
sides  of  the  road  the  ground  is  swampy,  having  i)ool3 
here  and  there.  The  left  flank  of  the  Sepoys  was  covered 
by  the  Delhi  canal,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  road,  and 
was  crossed  by  bridges  not  far  from  each  other.  This 
was  the  position  which  Hodson  had  looked  at  the  day 
before.  The  plan  of  attack  was  simple.  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  with  the  main  body,  was  to  assail  the  front 
from  the  great  road ;  while  Hope  Grant  turned  the  1^ 
flank  with  three  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers,  imder 
Colonel  Yule,  fifty  Jheend  Horse,  under  Hodson,  or  350 
lances,  and  ten  horse-artillery  guns,  under  Tombs, 
Turner,  and  Bishop.  This  little  f«roe  moved  out  of 
camp  first,  and  oroaaed  the  oanal  near  Alipore,  with  the 
intention  of  reoroasing  in  rear  of  the  S<q[>03m,  thus  eatting 
them  off  from  Delhi  The  main  ocdmnn,  1 ,900  infantry, 
170  horse,  and  fourteen  guns,  marched  later,  but  still  in 
the  dusk  before  dawn.  A  march  of  five  miles  brought 
thorn  within  sight  of  the  Sepoy  camps,  where  the  lights 
were  still  burning.  As  our  troops  were  moving  down 
the  road  the  enemy  opened  fire,  and  our  guns  coming 
rapidly  into  action,  the  battle  began.  The  left  brigade, 
under  Graves,  was  still  in  the  rear,  when  the  75th  and 
1st  Fusiliers  deployed  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  soon 
felt  the  weight  of  the  heavy  shot  from  the  sandbag 
battery,  which  our  light  guns  could  not  silence.  Time 
was  precious,  but  men  were  more  so,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  play  at  long  bowls  with  the  mutineers.  Grant's 
horsemen  wore  not  in  sight,  but  the  left  brigade  were 
htirrying  up,  when  Sir  Henry  Barnard  ordered  the  76th 
to  carry  the  battery.  The  men  eagerly  obeyed.  Moving 
on  steadily  over  rough  and  watery  ground,  they  were 


exposed  to  a  fire  so  heavy  that  in  a  few  minutes  neariy 
a  hundred  felL  But  without  a  halt  they  pressed  on, 
and  bringing  down  the  bayonet  to  the  charge,  surged 
into  the  battery.  The  1st  Fusiliers  had  supported  the 
75th,  and  soon  joined  them,  when  the  two  regiments 
da^d  at  the  serai  and  stormed  it.  The  left  bngade 
had  now  come  up.  Grant's  cavalry,  delayed  by  wattt- 
coursos  which  obstructed  ihe  progress  of  the  guns, 
debouched  on  the  left  rear  of  the  rebels,  and  these  scat- 
tering and  fleeing,  left  our  troops  masters  of  their  camp 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  guns. 

The  enemy  had  flied,  but  not  yet  into  Delhi.    They 
had  halted  on  the    ridge  overlooking  that  city,    and 
here  seemed  disposed  to  make  a  stand.     Sir  Henry 
Bamai'd,  with  one  brigade  and  guns,  moved  to  the 
left,  upon  the  cantonment  lines,  while  Brigadier  Wilson, 
with  the  remainder,  took  the  road  to  the  Subzee  Mundi, 
a  suburb  of  Delhi,   while  Beid's  Ghoorkas  extended 
between  the  two.    The  march  of  the  main  body  had  to 
be  performed  imder  fire,  which,  as  the  troops  were  filing 
over  a  canal  bridge,  proved  very  galling.      But  they 
went  on  with  a  will,  and  emerging  from  the  old  lines, 
near  the  Flagstaff  Tower,   opened  fire,   and  instantly 
silenced  the  enemy's  guns.    The  60th  and  the  2nd  Fu- 
siliers, charging,  took  the  guns,  and  sweeping  along  the 
ridge,  anived  at  a  building  on  the  right  extremity, 
called  the  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  and  destined  to  be  famous 
in  the  siege.     Here  the  whole  force  rallied,   Wilson 
having  cleared  the  Subzee  Mundi,  and  c(^>tared  a  gon. 
All  this  time  the  Sepoys  in  Delhi  cannonaded  the  Britxsk 
from  the  walls.    It  was  now  noon,  and  the  troops  with- 
drew behind  the  ridge  to  the  camp,  after  posting  pid:©ts 
at  the  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  and  in  the  Flagstaff  Tower. 
Thirteen  gims  had  been  captured.  Our  loss  was  fifty-one 
killed  and  152  wounded ;  among  the  former  was  CoIomI 
Chester,  Adjutant-General,    The  loss  of  the  enemy  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  400  killed  and  wounded,  fie 
far,  a  good  beginning  had  been  made;  hut  inetead  d 
rushing  into  Delhi  with  the  enemy,  here  was  the  littls 
force  obliged  to  sit  down  and  begin  a  siege  dewHwe^  to 
last  tiii'ee  months. 

At  length,  then,  behold  DeDiL  There  lay  tbe  priie 
wHeh  might  haye  been  aeiaed  by  a  bold  inureh  from 
Meentt,  on  the  night  of  the  lOtii  of  May,  under  an 
Edwardes  or  a  Nicholson,  but  which  now,  swarming 
with  the  soldiers  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  corps  of  our 
own  training,  having  in  its  arsenal  and  magazine  a 
practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, defied  the  gallant  few  who,  after  a  month's  delay, 
once  more  looked  down  upon  the  handsome  walls  and 
beautiful  buildings.  And  ti-ooping  along  firom  all  points 
were  mutineers  hastening  to  rally  round  the  CFrest 
Mogul,  and  dispute  for  empire  with  the  pale  faces. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  there  was  a  scene  in 
camp  well  worth  recording,  because,  in  many  respects, 
it  illustrates  forcibly  the  transition  ftom  the  old  to  the 
new.  There  came  into  the  camp  squadrons  of  swarthy 
horsemen  and  dusky  foot.  An  officer  was  out  riding; 
suddenly  horse  and  foot  closed  upon  him,  surpoimding 
him,  shouting,  and  "  behaving  like  firantic  creatures.'* 
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They  seized  his  bridle,  Ms  dross,  his  hands,  his  feet ;  they 
thi*ew  themaelyes  before  his  hoi*se,  and  wept  for  joy, 
hailing  him  in  their  own  tongue  as  **  Great  in  Battle." 
Tho  officer  was  Hodson,  the  warriors  were  the  horse 
and  foot  of  tho  Guide  Corps,  from  whom  he  had  been 
parted  so  long  and  so  unjostly.  We  have  seen  them 
start,  just  threo  weeks  before,  from  Hotee  Murdan, 
beyond  tho  Indus,  580  miles  away.  These  real  soldiers 
had  crossed  the  Punjab  and  the  Cis-Sutlej  states, 
in  twenty-one  days,  doing  thirty  miles  a  day,  and 
halting  only  three  days,  and  then  by  order.  Three 
hours  after  they  entered  the  camp,  the  Sepoys  showed 
fight,  and  the  Guides  were  at  once  to  the  front,  engaging 
the  enemy  hand  to  hand,  and  coming  out  with  one  officer, 
Quentin  Battye,  mortally,  and  every  other  officer  more 
or  less,  wounded.  Recording  this  astonishing  march. 
Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes,  in  hia  report  on  the  Punjab 
niutiuies,  calls  attention  to  **  the  characteristic  features 
of  this  distinguished  frx)ntier  corps,  its  mixed  races  and 
nominal  uniform.  These  do  not  strike  us  now-a-days. 
In  1858,  we  have  got  well  accustomed  to  them ;  but  in 
1846,  to  set  Poorbeah  Sepoys  aside,  and  raise  a  corps  of 
*  Shikarees '  of  all  nations,  and  say  they  should  neither 
bo  stiapped  down,  nor  braced  up,  nor  button-strangled, 
but  wear  their  own  loose,  dusky  shirts,  and  wide  pija- 
mahs,  and  sun-proof,  sword-proof  turbans,  and  as  few 
accoutrements  as  possible,  was  an  invention,  a  8ti*oke  of 
reel  genius ;  and  who  conceived  it  ?  One  who  was  as 
great  a  soldier  as  statesman;  to  whom  such  simple 
tiuths  came  by  intuition ;  one  who  had  served  all  his 
life  with  native  soldiers,  yet  remained  an  Englishman, 
neither  Hindooised  nor  Moslemised ;  one  who  knew  and 
loved  the  native  army  well,  yet  had  for  years  been  lifting 
his  veice  to  proclaim  that  it  was  a  moribimd  body,  which 
must  have  new  life  infiised  into  it,  or  die ;  and  who  ended 
a  life  spent  for  others  in  nobly  meeting  the  storm  which 
he  had  fereseen.  And  now  that  50,000  mixed  irregulars 
havo  riseu  by  acclamation  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  pipe- 
clay Hindoostanee  army,  it  is  only  just  to  remember 
that  the  Guide  Corps,  on  which  they  have  been  modelled, 
was  the  thought  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  May  the  now 
native  aimy  long  remain  a  monument  of  his  prescience 
and  wisdom,"  Such  were  the  men  who  so  stiikingly 
marked  tho  transition  from  old  to  new,  from  death  to 
life.  As  we  go  on,  the  reader  will  see  how  India 
**  moulted  "  her  old  bad  army,  and  replaced  herself  with 
a  new  and  good  one.  This  was  the  work  of  the  men  of 
tho  Punjab,  without  whom  we  should  have  been  swept 
back  into  Bengal. 

'SVhilo  the  Britidi,  the  Ghoorkas,  and  the  Guides 
-\roro  establishing  themselves  before  Delhi,  a  fresh  mu- 
tiny in  the  Punjab  threatened  for  a  moment  the  safety 
of  the  great  road  to  Lahore.  The  Sejwys  broke  out  at 
JhuUundhur.  The  reader  will  remember  that  here  were 
tho  36th  and  61st  Native  Infeuitry  and  the  6th  cavahy; 
-that  it  was  fr^om  this  station  the  troops  went  out  who  se- 
cured Philom- ;  and  that  here  incipient  mutiny,  on  the 
1 2th  of  May,  had  been  ohecked  by  menace  and  precaution. 
ZBrigadier  Johnstone  succeeded  Colonel  Hartley  on  the 
1.7th  of  May,  and  from  that  time  the  effects  of  a  feebler 


hand  are  discernible.  The  brigadier  humoured  the 
Sepoys,  listened  to  the  prayers  of  their  colonels,  who 
here,  as  elsewhere,  were  infatuated,  and,  on  the  plea  of 
conciliation,  gave  in  to  their  demands.  He  was  exhorted 
to  disarm  Sepoys  who  could  not  be  expected  to  resist 
the  contagious  example  of  their  brothers,  neither  could 
he  resist  the  reproaches  and  appeals  of  their  officers.  Ho 
had  an  ample  European  force.  Captain  Rothney  halted 
his  famoxis  4th  Sikhs,  and  Charles  Nicholson  brought  in 
the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  to  aid  in  the  disarming.  Tho 
brigadier  could  not  make  up  his  mind ;  and  those  could 
stay  no  longer.  At  length,  when  it  was  too  late.  Briga- 
dier Johnstone  determined  to  do  what  he  should  have 
done  before :  too  late,  for  the  Sepoys  took  tho  initiative, 
rose  on  the  7th  of  June,  led,  as  usual,  by  the  Moslem 
cavalry,  fired  the  station,  and  shot  some  of  their  officers. 
They  called  on  the  native  gunners  to  join,  but  theso 
replied  with  grapeshot,  and  would  have  given  more  such 
effective  replies  had  not  the  brigadier  stopped  them. 
All  was  soon  confusion.  The  Europeans  were  not  allowed 
to  act.  The  mutineers  had  it  all  their  own  way.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  they  burnt,  plundered,  and  murdered, 
and  then  marched  off,  unpursued.  About  200  remained 
stanch  to  their  officers ;  and  one  whole  comjiany,  kept 
in  order  by  a  subhadar,  preserved  the  treasury,  contain- 
ing £10,000.  The  rest  decamped,  part  going  towards 
Loodiana,  part  taking  the  hill  road,  and  striking  the 
Sutlej  higher  up.  The  former  got  safely  off,  the  latter  met 
with  unexpected  resistance.  They  had  reached  Philour 
before  Brigadier  Johnstone  could  get  his  column  off.  At 
Philour  they  were  joined  by  the  3rd  Native  Infantiy,  and 
hoped  to  cross  the  bridge  of  boats  and  reach  Loodiana. 
But  Mr.  Thornton,  a  young  civilian,  forestalled  them. 
Mr.  Ricketts,  ever  prompt,  hearing  of  tho  mutiny,  not 
from  Jhullundhur,  but  Umballa,  at  once  collected  a  small 
force  of  Sik^s,  and  two  guns  belonging  to  the  Nabba 
Rajah,  and  marched  on  the  Sutlej.  The  rebels  were  at 
Philour.  Mr.  Ricketts  crossed  tho  river  in  a  boat,  and, 
walking  down  the  river  alone,  reconnoitred  the  enemy. 
Finding  that  they  were  about  to  make  for  an  unguarded 
ferry  where  there  were  a  few  boats,  he  promptly  moved 
there.  But  the  road  was  heavy  with  sand,  and  he  did 
not  arrive  until  dark  with  his  little  force.  *  *  When  they 
reached  the  spot  indicated,  not  a  watchfire  was  to  be  seen 
not  a  sound  heard,  and  they  suspected  treachery.  How- 
over,  on  pushed  Mr.  Ricketts  and  Lieutenant  Williams, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sikhs,  each  firmly  grasping  tho  arm 
of  a  guide.  Suddenly  a  *  challenge,'  then  a  second  and 
third,  told  them  they  had  indeed  come  on  the  lair  of  the 
rebels.  Without  noticing  the  challenge  of  the  pickets, 
they  pushed  on  at  a  double,  when  tho  sentries  began  to 
fire  upon  them  and  fell  back  upon  their  supports,  Tho 
guns  were  at  once  unlimbered,  but  tho  horses  attached 
to  the  6-pounder  took  fright,  became  unmanageable, 
and  bolted,  dragging  after  them  tumbril  and  ammunition 
into  the  midst  of  the  rebels,  where  they  wore  soon  cut  to 
pieces.  The  9-pounder,  however,  was  safe,  and  quickly 
opened  fii*e,  sending  a  round  of  grapo  into  the  part 
where  the  rebels  could  be  dimly  seen  in  tho  clouded 
moonlight.  They  returned  the  fire  withsanusketryTwhen 
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the  Sikhs  rushed  up  into  line  and  delivered  two  splendid 
volleys.  Now,  however,  it  was  clear  that  the  struggle 
was  to  be  maintained  by  themselves  alone,  for  at  the 
first  volley  the  Nabba  Rajah's  cavalry  and  infantry 
bolted  to  a  man.  The  gallant  old  commandant  of  the 
cavalry  alono  remained,  and  he  bore  himself  bravely 
thijbughout,  never,  though  severely  wounded,  leaving 
the  post  of  danger."  The  mutineers  had  crossed  to  the 
number  of  1,600.  In  the  dim  night  they  could  not  esti- 
mate the  smallness  of  the  force  opposed  to  them.  They 
felt  the  fire  of  the  9-pounder,  which  Mr.  Ricketts  worked 
himself,  dii-ecting  it  firet  on  one  side  and  then  on  another; 
they  felt  the  fii'o  of  the  Sikhs  in  skirmishing  order ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  fire  grew  less  rapid,  because  the 
ammunition  had  become  scarce — not  until  a  passing 
flash  of  moonlight  revealed  the  thin  line  of  the  gallant 
handful — that  they  essayed  a  charge.  For  two  hours 
the  Sikhs  had  fought.  Now  Williams,  their  leader,  was 
wounded,  and  powder  and  shot  failed,  and  they  drew  oflf 
towards  Loodiana,  caiTjring  away  their  gun.  And  where 
was  the  European  force  from  JhuUundhur  ?  In  camp 
near  Philour,  within  hearing  of  the  sound  of  Rickett's 
gun,  yet  forbidden  to  move  by  the  brigadier,  who 
thought  them  too  fatigued!  Had  half  the  force 
marched  up  the  river,  and  opened  only  on  those  muti- 
neers who  had  not  crossed,  how  diflPerent  would  have 
been  the  result?  As  it  was,  the  mutineers  were 
able  to  enter  Loodiana,  open  the  gaol,  burn  the  church 
and  the  mission  houses,  try  ineffectually  to  destroy 
the  powder  in  the  fort,  and  then  fly  in  a  panic 
across  country  towards  Delhi.  Had  they  moved  down 
the  great  road,  they  would  have  swept  everything 
before  them.  Let  Mr.  Montgomery  describe  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  brigadier : — '*  At  nine  a.m.  on  the  9th 
the  advance  of  the  Europeans  started  again  in  pursuit, 
cix)S3ed  the  river  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  |md  reached 
Loodiana  by  sunset ;  but  the  general  did  not  arrive  till 
an  hour  before  midnight.  At  four  a.m.  of  the  10th  the 
advance  left  Loodiana,  and  reached  the  village  of  Daylou 
at  0.30,  where  they  heard  that  the  mutineers  were  still 
ten  or  twelve  miles  ahead  at  Malair  Eotela.  By  this 
time  the  Europeans  were  exhausted,  foot-sore,  and  dis- 
spirited.  Their  officers,  too,  saw  that  it  was  folly  to 
proceed  without  supplies  or  support  from  the  rear, 
neither  of  which  could  be  obtained.  The  pursuit  was 
therefore  given  up,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Loodiana 
the  same  night.'*  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Ricketts,  having 
the  passing  aid  of  Cokeys  Pui^jabees,  disarmed  the  town, 
seized  and  punished  the  ringleaders  in  the  late  riots,  and 
inflicted  a  heavy  fine  on  the  community.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  also  felt  the  necessity  of  securing  Umritsir, 
and  thither  he  sent  Nicholson  with  the  movable  column; 
while  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Punjab  Crawford 
Chamberlain,  acting  on  Sir  John's  orders,  very  deftly 
disarmed  the  native  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Mooltan 
by  the  aid  of  two  Punjab  regiments  and  a  European 
battery. 

While  these  blows  were  parried  in  their  rear,  the 
army  before  Delhi  had  made  good  its  position.  It  was 
^itrong  and  defensible.    To  the  north  of  Delhi,  some  two 


miles,  there  is  a  sandstone  ridge,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Jumna — ^that  is,  north-north-east. 
The  slope  from  the  city  walls  is  gradual,  but  somewhat 
broken.    The  plateau  on  the  summit  is  tolerably  flat, 
and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  ridge,  but  well  in 
rear — that  is,  north  of  it — ^lay  the  lines  of  the  camp. 
The  ridge,  in  fact,  may  be  roughly  described  as  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  to  which  it  approaches  at  its 
northern,  and  from  which  it  recedes  at  its  southern,  end. 
This  was  the  position  of  the  besieging  army.     Its  left 
rested  on  the  ridge  near  the  river ;  its  centre  was  behind 
the  Flagstaff  Tower,  so  often  mentioned ;  its  right  at  the 
butt  end  of  the  ridge,  where  the  ground  fell  rapidly 
towards  the  Subzee  Mundi  and  Eishengunge,  suburbs 
of  Delhi,  facing  its  western  walls,  and  set  in  gardens 
and  groves.    At  this  end  the  ridge  was  crowned  by  a 
house  formerly  belonging  to  a  Mahratta  chief,  and  called 
the  Hindoo  Rao's  house ;  and  here  we  quickly  established 
a  battery,  and  made  a  strong  post  to  defend  that  side. 
The  grand  trunk  road  to  Loodiana  and  Lahore,  going 
from  the  Ceishmere  Ghite,  ascended  the  ridge,  and  crossed 
it  to  the  east  of  the  Flagstaff,  and  a  good  road  ran  along 
the  interior  of  the  ridge  parallel  to  it,  thus  tying  toge- 
ther the  position.    From  this  ridge,  but  especially  from 
the  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  Delhi  was  visible,  standing  np 
bold  and  distinct  in  the  clear  air,  with  its  stout  red  walls 
and  bastions,  and  white  buildings  embowered  in  trees. 
Between  the  ridge  and  the  city  the  ground  was  rugged, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  houses,  mosques,  tombs,  and 
ruins,  rising  up  among  clumps  of  trees.    Such  was  the 
base  of  our  attack ;  for  on  the  south,  the  whole  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  Agra,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
the  river  protected  the  eastern  face,  and  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  assail  the  north. 

As  soon  as  the  force  settled  down  on  the  ridge,  the 
enemy  commenced  a  series  of  attacks,  which  may  be 
described  as  incessant  This  was  good  policy,  for  it 
harassed  the  besiegers,  and  kept  the  Sepoys  in  good 
heart,  although  they  were  invariably  beaten.  The  first 
of  these  was  on  the  9th.  They  issued  from  the  Lahore 
Gate  on  the  west,  covered  by  a  cannonade  fix)m  the 
Moree  bastion,  at  the  north-western  angle,  and,  moving 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  position,  strove  to  storm  the 
ridge.  But  in  vain.  The  Ghiides,  coming  up  to  support 
the  Rifles  and  Ghoorkas,  charged  so  vigorously,  that  the 
Sepoys  were  driven  up  to  the  very  walls  with  great  loss. 
It  was  here  that  Quentin  Battye,  in  his  first  fight,  i^ 
ceived  his  death  wound.  Mourned  by  all,  he  expired 
four  days  afterwards,  murmuring  the  words  imputed  to 
the  old  Roman — **  DuUx  et  decorum  estpropairia  mori,  (It 
is  a  sweet  and  becoming  thing  to  die  for  one's  oountry.") 
On  the  10th  and  the  11th  the  mutineers  sent  up  fresh 
men  to  turn  and  carry  the  right,  and  paid  heavily  for 
their  temerity.  The  heavy  guns  were  now  in  battery  on 
a  knoll  forming  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Hindoo  Rao's 
house,  but  their  fire  was  not  sufficient  to  silence,  barely 
to  cope  with,  that  of  the  enemy  firom  his  bastions.  Our 
officers  began  to  respect  the  rebel  artillerymen,  whoseguns 
were  so  accurately  laid,  that  some  could  only  account  ft>r 
it  by  supposing  that  there  were  European  daeerters  in 
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their  waks.     On  the  12th  the  onomy,  tired  of  trying 
tho  right,  foil  adroitly  and  unoxpoctedly  on  the  left. 
There  in  front  and  due  east  of  the  Flagstaff!,  stood  tho 
house  and  grounds  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  just  where  the 
feiiile  soil  ended  and  tho  sands  of  the  Jumna  begin. 
The  house  had  been  wiHJcked  and  the  gi^ounds  despoiled 
of  their  beauty  by  the  Goojurs,  but  its  trees  and  cover, 
and  the  ravines  betwoon  it  and  tho  ridge,  rendered  it  a 
good  military  post.    Here  tho  mutineers  had  established 
a  garrison  and  a  batteiy ;  and  from  tins,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  they  pushed  out  a  large  force,  which  by 
stealthj'  movements  aotually  approached  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Flagstaff,  without  being  detected.    There 
weix)  a  few  ^f  the  75th  and  two  guns  in  position.    The 
Sepoys  turned  its  flank,  and,  pressing  vigorously  forward, 
gained  tho  ridge,  and  even  crossed  it.    Captain  Keith 
was  killed.    The  guns  wei*e  in  danger.    For  a  moment 
tho  whole  of  that  side  was  in  extreme  peril ;  but  the 
75th  soon  rallied,  and  the  guns  began  to  play.     Then 
supports  came  up — 1st  Fusiliers,   Guides,   Bifles.      A 
steady  charge  was  made,  and  the  enemy,  cut  up  and 
bayonetted,  rolled  down  the  hill.    The  charge  became 
oagor.     Tho  pursued  wont  fast,  but  the  pursuers  were 
almost  as  speedy ;   and,  seeing  the  opportunity',  chased 
the  men  into  and  out  of  Metcalfe's  house,  and  up  to  the 
walls  of  Delhi.    Thus  won,  this  advanced  post  was  held 
and  made  the  most  of,  completely  barring  the  way  to 
any  force  directed  on  our  left,  and  placing  us  so  feu: 
noaror  Delhi.      This  sharp  onset  had  no  sooner  been 
repulsed,  than  the  enemy  showed  himself  on  tho  right. 
It  was  a  clumsy  attempt  at  a  combined  attack  ^n  both 
flanks.     Issuing  from  the  Subzeo  Mundi,  on  our  right 
rear,  tho  Sepoys  made  a  fruitless  eflbrt  to  mount  the  hill. 
The  Ghoorkas  and  Eifles  on  picket,  and  part  of  the  1st 
FusiKers,  met  them,  dix)vo  them  back,  and  chased  them 
out  of  the  enclosures,   killing  a  goodly  number.    No 
quarter  was  given.     The  loss  inflicted  on  them  in  these 
fights  vras  estimated  at  400  killed . 

On  the  11th  four  young  officers,  Hodson,  Wilbeiforco 
Oreathed,  Chosney,  and  Maunsell,  were  directed  to  sit  in 
oouncil,    and  draw  up  a  plan  showing  how  they  would 
take  Delhi  out  of  hand.     Their  plan  was  simple  enough. 
Thoy  proposed  that  all  tho  infantry  available,  some  1,800 
men,  should  move  at  midnight  down  to  the  walls,  blow 
in  two  gutes  with  powder  bags,  and,  storming  in,  surprise  ! 
and  capture  tho  place.    Tho  general  took  the  plan,  con- 
sidored  it,  adopted  it,  and  issued  his  orders.     The  thing  | 
was  to  bo  dono  on  tho  night  of  the  12th,  on  tho  heels  of  | 
the  repulso  inflicted  that  day.     The  young  men  were  I 
sau^uino   of  success,  and  eager  to  try — none  more  so  t 
than  Hodson.    Pait  of  the  troops  marched ;  thoy  reached  | 
their    stations,    then  halted  and  reconnoitred :    all  was 
still ;  but   tho  remainder  did  not  arrive ;  instead  of  tho 
remainder,    came  an  order  to  retire.     Brigadier  Graves 
had  refused  to  believo  that  the  general  intended  to  leave 
tho  camp  in.  charge  of  native  troops  and  horsemen  ;  and 
in  placo   of    sending  his  infantry,  went  himself  to  re- 
monstrate   "with    Sir    Ilcnry  Barnard.      Tho  brigadier 
admitted    readily  that  tho  city  could  bo    taken,    but 
doubted  whether  it  could  bo  held.    Sir  Henry  hesitated, 


time  was  lost,  and  so  ho  gave  way.  The  conduct  of  tlio 
brigadier  is  described  both  by  Ilodson  and  Norman  as  a 
**  mistake  of  orders."  This  mistake  was  bitterly  con- 
STired  at  the  time,  but  we  cannot  hylp  agreeing  with 
those  who  are  thankful  for  tho  delay,  sinoe  even 
success  would  have  saved  no  one  from  massacre,  and 
would  have  sent  a  horde  of  armed  loiffians  pouiing 
down  the  unprotected  south  road;  whereas  for  throo 
months  Delhi  served  as  a  rallying  place,  and  tho  Sepoys- 
were  kept  together. 

Unsuspicious  of  the  danger  hanging  over  them,  tho 
enemy  were  still  full  of  fight,  and  encounters,  more  or 
less  sharp,  continued  every  day.  The  front  and  flanks 
of  the  position  were  now  more  strongly  secured,  as  it 
was  plain  that  Delhi  could  not  be  taken  until  large  re- 
inforcements of  infantry,  more  guns,  and  especially 
more  gunners,  arrived.  Major  Beid  held  tho  Hindoo 
Bao*s  house  with  his  Ghoorkas,  commanding  Kishen- 
gunge  and  protecting  the  batteries.  Major  Tombs  had 
chargo  of  a  post  to  the  right  rear,  over  against  tho 
Subzeo  MundL  The  whole  front  was  strengthened  by 
entrenchments,  and  Hodson  kept  both  eyes  on  the  rear. 
Head  of  the  inteUigence  department,  he  was  served 
by  a  "  one-eyed  moulvie,"  once,  the  confidential  native 
secretary  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  through  Bujjub 
Ali,  Hodson  learnt  what  was  dono  in  the  city  as  well  as 
elsewhere;  for  the  moulvie  betook  himself  to  Delhi, 
and  thence  every  day,  says  Mr.  Cave  Browne,  did  ho 
"daily  forward,  in  a  quill,  a  chupattie,  the  solo  of  a 
shoe,  tho  fold  of  a  turban,  the  matted  hair  of  a  Sikh, 
anywhere  or  anyhow,  so  as  to  escape  detection— a  slip 
of  paper,**  containing  tho  news  of  the  day.  Thus,  our 
gallant  handful  kept  watch  and  ward. 

But  they  were  not  content  to  stand  still  and  repel 
attacks.  Few  though  they  were,  they  could  show  their 
teeth  on  occasions*  On  the  17th  tho  oijemy,  under 
cover  of  a  very  severe  cannonade,  threw  a  large  force 
on  to  a  lull  near  the  Eedgah,  a  wallod  enclosure,  and 
there  began  to  work  on  a  battery,  which,  when  finished, 
would  enfilade  the  position  on  the  ridge.  Sir  Homy 
Barnard  determined  to  stop  this  dangerous  move;  ia 
the  afternoon  ho  formed  two  columns,  one  imder  Major 
Heid,  the  other  imder  Major  Tombs.  Starting  from  our 
right  flank,  Beid  pushed  straight  through  Kishengunge, 
and  emerged  on  the  light  of  the  new  rebel  battery,  while 
Tombs,  having  made  a  detour,  fell  upon  their  left.  Tho 
new  battery  was  soon  carried ;  the  magazine  blown  up ; 
the  mutineers  were  hunted  from  garden  to  garden ;  tho 
doors  of  foui-  serais  were  destroyed,  and  ono  gun  was 
earned,  off  by  the.  gallant  Tombs.  The  enemy  lost 
about  300  killed  and  wounded.  Considering  tho  nature 
of  the  countiy,  our  loss  was  ti-ifling— thiee  killed  and 
twelve  wounded. 

The  rebels,  however,  now  received  a  large  reinforce- 
ment. The  brigade  which  had  mutinied  at  Nusseerabad, 
ill  Scindia's  ooimtiy,  on  the  28th  of  May,  entered  Delhi 
on  tho  ITth,  and  on  tho  19th  they  were  sent  out  to  fight 
their  old  masters.  Their  tactics  wore  new.  They  re- 
solved to  operate  strategically,  and  cut  us  off  from  tho 
Punjab.    "With  this  object  they  marched  out  with  much 
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ostentation  at  mid-day,  filing  bravely  throngh  the  Lahore 
Gate,  trayersing  KLdxengonge,  and  disappearing  from 
yiew  to  the  westward.  The  movement  had  been,  of 
course,  observed  by  Beid  and  Tombs,  and  the  whole 
force  turned  out,  but  they  turned  in  again  when  the 
Sepoys  vanished  from  view.  But  late  in  the  afternoon 
news  oame  in  from  the  rear  that  the  Sepoys  had  worked 
round,  and  were  in  position  across  the  great  road.  This 
was  most  serious.  Colonel  Hope  Grant  could  only 
oppose  them  with  seven  troops  of  British  cavalry,  and 
the  Guides  and  twelve  guns.  Although  the  odds  were 
so  great  against  them — 3,000  to  about  350 — Grant  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack.  The  guns,  imder  Turner,  Tombs, 
and  Bishop,  went  rapidly  into  action.  The  cavalry,  imder 
Yule  and  Daly,  of  the  Guides,  charged  with  headlong 
gallantry  as  often  as  opportunities  presented  themselves. 
Bight  and  left  the  mutineers  were  checked,  by  lance  and 
sabre,  and  cannon,  until  night  drew  near.  But  the 
rebel  infantry  worked  through  the  inclosures,  and  fired 
on  our  gunners,  while  their  artillery,  splendidly  served, 
did  considerable  execution.  Our  cavalry  and  guns  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  before  the  masses  crowding  in  upon 
them  on  all  sides,  when  300  infantry  from  the  camp 
reached  the  field.  Yule  had  fallen  dead;  the  Guides 
had  brought  off  Daly  wounded ;  two  guns  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sepoys.  At  this  moment  our  foot,  Bifies 
and  Fusiliers,  wont  in  with  the  bayonet,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  tide  of  rebel  success  was  arrested,  and  the 
guns  won  back.  Night  had  fallen ;  the  enemy  retreated, 
coveiing  himself  with  a  random  fire  in  the  dark,  and  the 
action  was  over. 

The  next  morning  Colonel  Grant  rode  on  to  the  field 
with  his  horse,  and  found  it  abandoned ;  dead  men  and 
horses  lying  about,  and  a  9-pounder  deserted,  which 
he  brought  in.  Soon  camo  a  fresh  alarm.  The  enemy 
had  returned  to  renew  the  combat.  lie  brought  up 
his  gims — the  famous  Jellalabad  battery,  part  of  the 
*' illustrious'*  garrison  —  and  his  round  shot  rolled 
thi-ough  the  camp.  But  his  triumph  was  short  Sweep- 
ing down  with  every  available  bayonet.  Brigadier  Wil- 
son closed  with  the  rebels,  and  swiftly  drove  them  away. 
They  hurried  off,  carrying  away  their  guns,  and,  having 
had  enough  of  strategy,  returned  by  a  roundabout  march 
to  Delhi.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
siege.  We  were  triumphant,  but  our  little  force  was 
diminished  by  100  men  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel 
Becher,  Quartermaster-General,  was  among  the  wounded, 
and  Hope  Grant  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  owed 
his  life  to  two  men  of  the  Lancers  and  two  orderly 
troopers  of  the  4th  Irregular  Cavalry.  Precautions  were 
now  taken  to  guard  the  rear  as  effectually  as  the  small- 
ness  of  the  force  would  permit.  On  the  very  day  of 
the  first  attack,  Captain  M'Andrew,  acting  on  a  mere 
rumour  of  an  attack,  had  drawn  off  the  force  guarding 
Bhagput  Biidgo  over  the  Jumna,  and  Hodson  was 
obliged  to  lide  thither  and  restore  this  line  of  commimi- 
cation  with  Meerut.  M'Andrew  was  deservedly  cen- 
sured for  running  away  without  even  seeing  an  enemy. 

On  the  2l8t,  the  Jhullundhmr  Brigade — the  reader  will 
remember  how  Mr.  Bicketts  fought  with  it  on  the  Sutlej 


— augmented  by  the  3rd  Native  Infiantry,  picked  up  at 
Philour,  entered  Delhi.  The  rebels  were  now  so  nume- 
rous that  they  encamped  outside  the  place,  but  out  of 
our  reach,  and  under  their  own  guns.  On  the  23rd, 
850  men,  including  Bothney's  4th  Sikhs,  arrived  in  the 
British  camp.  It  was  a  timely  succour.  The  23rd  of 
June  was  the  anniversary  of  Plassey.  For  100  years 
the  British  "  raj"  had  endured.  Now  crazy,  or  vily, 
pundits  and  moulvies  brought  to  light  a  prediction  that, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1857,  British  rule  would  end.  So 
the  Delhi  garrison  moved  out  in  great  excitement  to 
fulfil  the  prophecy.  They  paid  for  it,  and  dearly. 
Crowding  into  the  Subzee  Mundi,  and  bringing  guns 
up  to  the  Eedgah,  they  raked  the  right  flank  with  tho 
latter,  and  skirmished  up  the  slope  with  their  infantry. 
These  attacks  were  easily  repulsed,  but  the  artillery 
fire  was  very  destructive;  and  Brigadier  Showers  begged 
Sir  Henry  Barnard  to  assume  the  offensive.  He  as- 
sented. The  first  attacks  failed,  with  the  loss  of  t\ro 
officers  and  several  men.  Then  the  column  was  rein- 
forced. The  4th  Sikhs,  and  part  of  the  2nd  Fusiliers, 
just  in  from  a  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  went  gaily 
into  action,  and,  using  the  bayonet  very  freely,  rapidly 
cleared  the  Subzee  Mundi,  killing  great  numbers  of 
of  rebels,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  a  templo 
called  the  *'  Sammy  House,"  and  forcing  the  remainder 
to  fly,  galled  by  the  fire  of  our  batteries  on  the  ridge. 
This  action  gave  us  the  Subzee  Mundi,  which  we 
occupied,  connecting  it  by  a  breastwork  with  the  ridge, 
thus  securing  the  position  on  that  side ;  but  it  cost  u& 
thirty-eight  killed  and  118  wounded  to  prove  to  tho 
Sepoys  that  our  "  raj  "  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 

Thus  the  position  of  the  British  before  Delhi  became 
gradually  more  extensive,  stretching  now  from  the 
Subzee  Mundi  to  Metcalfe's  house,  and  thus  command- 
ing both  roads  leading  to  our  rear.  Neville  Chamber- 
lain arrived  to  act  as  adjutant-general.  *'  He,"  writes 
Hodson,  ** ought  to  be  worth  a  thousand  men  tons." 
Then  came  further  reinforcements :  half  the  8th  Foot,  a 
hundred  European  artillerymen,  and  many  score  old 
Sikh  gunners  who  had  served  at  Sobraon — ^raised  by  Mr. 
Barnes— a  battery,  and  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  bring- 
ing up  the  force  present  to  about  6,600  men  of  all  arms. 
This  was  the  force  destined  to  hold  on  to  that  ridge,  and 
two  months  afterwards,  when  aided  by  John  Nicholson, 
to  rush  into  Delhi.  But  now  we  must  leave  these 
heroes  for  a  time,  to  track  the  bloody  steps  of  mutiny 
on  the  Ganges  and  Junma. 
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Incidents  of  the  Siege— CapituUtlon— Massacre  on  the  River  banks- 
Escape  and  Fate  of  the  Thirteen— Four  only  Survive— Immense  Extent 
of  the  Mutiny— ^yenerai  View- Lncknovr— Measores  of  Sir  Henry 
Lavrreuoe— Battle  of  Chhihat— Defeat  of  the  British— They  are  besieged 
In  Lackiiow  Residency— Death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
mutiny  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  was  totally  misap- 
prehended at  Csdcutta.  Lord  Canning  was  new  to  India. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  powerful  but  a  slow  intellect.  With 
time  to  think,  he  acted  wisely.  With  ample  and  sound 
information,  and  some  leisure  for  reflection,  he  could 
recognise  the  true  importance  of  facts  and  their  meaning. 
He  could,  indeed,  look  through  them  and  beyond  them, 
and  so  shape  his  measures  as  to  giye  them  permanent 


the  height  of  their  conceit,  lived  on  in  blessed  ignorance 
of  military  affairs.  To  this  we  must  trace  the  paltering 
way  in  which  the  Government  dealt  with  the  mutiny  at 
the  outset ;  and  the  severe  rebuflfe  they  administered  to 
all— not  of  the  Government— who  offered  either  counsel 
or  advice.  It  is  true,  the  Govemor-GFeneral  had  very 
few  European  troops  under  his  hand — only  the  53rd  at 
Fort  William,  and  the  84th  at  Barrackpore.  But  at  an 
earlier,  he  ought  to  have  done  what  he  did  at  a  later 
stage :  he  might  have  called  in  troops  from  Madras,  from 
Ceylon,  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  before  he  knew  of  the  outburst  at  Meerut,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  had  telegraphed  his  opinion  to  Calcutta 


BIB  JOHN  LAWRENCE. 


effect.     Se  never  forgot,  when  he  came  to  understand 

the  mutinyy  that  he  or  his  successors  would  have  to 

govern.  India  afUr  the  mutiny,  and  hence  he  seemed 

cold  and  passionless  amid  a  world  on  fire,  and  indifferent 

to  the  fate  of  the  white  race  in  India.    But  on  the  first 

days  of  the  mutiny  the  civil  servants— the  Grants,  Bea- 

dons,  DorinSy  men  of  a  stamp  very  different  from  the 

clear-sig^lited  and  determined  statesmen  of  the  Punjab— 

sadiy  misled  liim.    They  treated  the  mutiny  in  the  army 

as  a  military  Smeute,  which  would  soon  be  quelled.    We 

have   already  described  the  condition  into  which  the 

Ooyemment  liad  reduced  that  army,  and  from  that  the 

reader  will   liave  inferred  how  the  civil  servants  looked 

down  on  the  military  servants  of  the  Company,  and,  from 

189. — Nkw  SsBm. 


that  the  whole  regular  army  was  ready  to  break  out 
And  then  he  gave  this  large-minded  counsel: — **  Send  for 
troops  from  Persia.  Intercept  the  force  now  on  its  way 
to  China,  and  bring  it  to  Calcutta.  Every  European 
soldier  will  be  required  to  save  the  coimtry  if  the  whole 
of  the  native  troops  turn  against  us.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  all  leading  minds  here  " — ^in  the  Punjab.  But  at 
Calcutta,  had  the  civilians  been  as  quick-sighted  as 
Lawrence,  this  advice  would  have  been  needless,  for  the 
course  it  recommended  would  have  been  adopted  in 
March,  or,  at  least,  in  April.  After  Meerut,  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent,  though  not  to  cure.  Lord  Elphinstone, 
indeed,  at  Bombay,  saw  what  was  coming ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  knew  that  peace  had  been  made  witii  Persia—that 
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is,  in  A^nal — he  pressed  on  GFeneral  Outram  the  necessity 
of  sending  back  to  India  the  European  troops  at  once. 
The  Governor-General  allowed  him  to  act  on  his  discre- 
tion, and  Sir  James,  being  discreet,  compHed  with  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Goyemor  of  Bombay.  Yet  General 
Havelock  did  not  quit  Mohumra,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bsrsian  Grulf,  until  the  15  th,  nor  did  he  land  at  Bombay 
until  the  29  th  of  May,  when  he  was  astounded  by  the 
news  that  Delhi  was  in  the  hands  of  mutinous  Sepoys. 
He  at  onee  set  out  forCalcutta  by  sea ;  but  being  wi*ecked 
off  Ceylon,  he  did  not  reach  Calcutta  until  the  17th  of 
June.  With  him  went  from  Madras  Sir  Patrick  Grant, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Anson,  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief.  By  this  time,  as  our  readers  know,  the  Bengal 
native  army  had  practically  *'  gone." 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  Lord  Canning, 
getting  some  insight  into  the  facts,  sent  to  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Madras  for  troops,  and  despatched  a 
steamer  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  regiments  bound  to  China, 
and  ordered  the  late  army  of  Persia  to  come  ta  GalcuttB^ 
The  first  to  arrive  were  the  Madras  FusiUera^  under 
Colonel  Neill,  a  man  swift  to  see  and  to  strike,  and  one 
who  did  not  understand  the  system  of  paltering  with 
mutiny.  The  Madras  Europeans  aixived  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  and  were  at  once,  with  the  84th,  despatched 
towards  the  north-west.  An  incident  occurred  ai  the 
departure  of  this  regiment  which  illustrates  the  chamotBr 
of  Neill.  **  When  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,,  afc  the  head 
of  the  Madras  Pusiliers,'*  says  the  abk  anttlor  of  the 
"  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,"  **  ha  m*  ondored  up 
with  a  detachment  by  railway.  TJi*^  tesin  m^  to  start 
at  a  certain  hour ;  but,  owing  to  saras  dalaj  <tt  the  jtsut 
of  the  authorities  in  procurmg  basis,  apoctfon  of  tiha 
detachment  seemed  likely  to  be  »  Bm  aaaoiub  bakiiid 
time.  Colonel  Neill  had  alreadf  maeigei*  Tbe^statum.- 
master,  addressing  him,  sbsdmi.  HuA  Iks  iras  beftuid  tana, 
and  could  not  wait  for  his  mow  9udL  iftal;  tiba  tnui  should 
go  without  them.  As  he  vatm  to.  mamdtB  tbis  thrMi;. 
Colonel  NeiU  ordered  his  mam  to.  tana  and  detaoL  hun 
till  the  rest  of  the  detachment  siovid  ansre.  Whan. 
they  camo  up,  the  station-master  naa  lafc  gp,  ti^  man 
got  into  the  carriages,  and  the  train  started.  A  mQMary 
man  who  could  thus  brave  the  civil  power,  was  not 
likely  to  shrink  before  mutineers." 

While  NeiU  was  hastening  onwards  'towards  Benares, 
and  Allahabad,  and  Cawnpore,  the  native  regiments  at 
these  and  other  stations  had  thrilled  to  the  shock  of  the 
news  from  Delhi,  and  were  prepared  to  imitate  the 
example.  There  was  one  European  regiment,  the  10th 
Poot,  and  three  native  regiments,  at  Dinapore,  near 
Patna,  130  nules  &om  Benares ;  at  Benares  tiliere  were 
a  Sikh  regiment,  and  two  Bengal  regiments,  and  thirty 
European  artillerymen;  at  AUahabad  there  were  a  few 
Sikhs  under  Braysher — a  gallant  soldier  who  had  risen 
firom  the  ranks — and  the  6th  Native  InfEuxtry.  Benares, 
the  sacred  city,  was  the  head-quarters  of  HindooLsm. 
Its  population,  numbered  at  300,000,  mainly  Hindoos, 
was  turbulent.  Within  its  walls  lived  many  dethroned 
princes,  from  Nepaul,  and  Sattara,  a  brsmch  of  the 
Delhi  fiixnily,  and  several  Sikhs.    Hare^  if  anywhere. 


disaffection  was  certain  to  exist;  and  here  were  only 
thirty  British  soldiers  and  the  civil  servants.    Among 
these  eivil  servants  was  Mr.  Fredmc  Gubbins,  a  very 
resolute  man ;   and  when  news  of  Uie  Meerut  mutiny 
came,  although  he  saw  the  peril,  he  determined  to  stand 
stiffty  up  against  it,  and  resist.    Such  measures  of  pre- 
caution as  could  be  taken  were  adopted,  but  the  prospect 
was  most  discouraging.    On  the  3rd  of  June  the  van- 
guard of  ihe  Madras  Fusiliers  arrived — sixty  men — and 
the  question  of  at  once  using  them  and  the  Sikhs  to 
disarm  the  37th  Native  Infantry  was  debated.     Nefws 
came  that  the  17th  Native  Infantry  at  Azimgurh  had 
just  mutinied,  and  it  was  resolved  on  the  4th  to  disarm 
the  regiment  the  next  day.    At  this  crisis  Colonel  Neill 
came  in.    He  saw  no  good  in  delay.     '*  As  soon  as  the 
37th  hear  of  the  mutiny  at  Azimgurh,"  he  said,  **  they 
will  rise.    Do  it  at  once."    Brigadier  Ponsonby  yielded. 
The  txoops  were  paraded;    the  Sikhs    and    irregular 
cavalry  on  the  left,  the  artillery  on  the  right,  of  the 
37th.     The  latter  at  once  mutinied,  and  began  firing. 
Two  or  three  officers  foil.    The  artillery  opened  fire.   By 
some  mistake,  never  explained,  the  Sikhs  fired  on  their 
officers  and  on  the  Fusiliers.    Then  the  guns  opened  on 
them,  and  all  was  confusion.    Brigadier  Ponsonby  feU 
ftt>m  wniRfaiote.     Neill  took  command,  and  with  his 
Tifirtf^Vil  of  iiiiEty  gunners  and  Fusiliers,  rented  the 
rebda.    Tha  idbala  diaiEuit  around  for  many  miles  rese 
in  savolt  afe  ouie;   tmt  suah  was  the  stem  energy  of 
Ndn,  ihB  Qfwnifcamf  long-aoqoired  influence  of  Ghibbins, 
tha  devotion  of  man  lika  Yenablas  and  Chapman,  indigo 
plbnteia — '^  ai^eiikireES  **  in  tha  aatimation  of  the  exdu- 
sivea  of  the  Com^aay's  sanrantB^— that  not  only  was  the 
oity  population,  hald  down,  but  izta  very  short  time  we 
regained  ous  ^mnt  kx  thia  oaiudzy  also.    At  this  time 
gibbats  weea.  safe  n^^  and»  &x  many  months,  traitors  and 
nmtuieeiaa  afi  ermi^  caate  and  oaak  were  nxeroilessly 
hanged  tbaraao.    ISiia  ia.  oaa  oiiitd  ^lastUest  features  of 
tiba  muHajr  hok  Iftlr  tflnaft/dho  would  condemn  hastily 
remanibac  tibUi  tiia  fliwSticofeans  in  India  were  engaged 
UL  a*  coaiMt  fixe  lifi^  lUfk  <aly  with  the  army,  and  those 
nalsfo  <MA  who  ma^  have  felt  themselves  aggrieved, 
hat  ^tko  bulk  of  ih&  ruffian  classes  who  abound  in  a 
land  where  murder  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  religious  faith ! 

The  safety  of  Benares  was  important  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  and  it  was  guarded  by  thirty  European 
artillerymen.  The  safety  of  Allahabad  waa  emtrUial  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  and  it  did  not  oontaia  a  single 
European  soldier.  Its  absolute  mastars  weire  tha^  BQi 
Native  lufimtry,  a  native  battery,  and  part  q£  ^ 
FeiQzepore  regiment  of  Sikhs,  Yet  what  was  AllaAj^l^  ? 
It  was  not  only  a  very  strong  fortress,  eommaziding  ^e 
confluence  of  tha  Ganges  and  Jumna ;  it  was  not  only 
the  point  of  passage  over  the  Jumna  into  the  Doab  on 
one  side,  and  thenoe  to  the  north-west,  and  orer  tJ^ 
Ganges  on  the  other  into  Oude  and  tha  valley  of  tiie 
Goomtee ;  it  was  the  greatest  arsenal  in  Indiat — fall  of 
guns,  stores,  ammunition ;  our  sola  base  of  openUaons 
upwards  towards  Cawnpore  ^md  Loidmow.  That  the 
two  great  arsenals  of  Delhi  and  AlUhftbad  »Wi»i]^ 
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been  left  without  a  single  European  is  a  stupendous 
monument  of  the  blindness  and  folly  of  men.  The  6th 
Natiye  InGuitiy  were  quite  ready  to  mutiny.  With  the 
fort  and  treasure — £175,000 — ^in  their  power,  it  is  inex- 
plicable that  they  did  not.  Perhaps  it  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  their  officers  were  most  deyoted  to  them ; 
but  this  explanation  was  refuted  by  another  fact  that, 
when  they  did  break  out,  not  one  of  those  officers  was 
warned.  Fortunately,  the  Goyemment,  in  a  moment  of 
alarm — ^for  it  had  its  moments  of  alarm  as  well  as  its 
moments  of  confidence — ordered  up  from  Chunar  some 
sixty  European  artillerymen,  all  inyalids,  yet  fit  for 
garrison  duty.  These  arriyed  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and 
entered  the  fort.  They  sayed  this  inyaluable  post.  The 
6th  had  yolunteered  to  march  on  Delhi,  and  the  GK)yem- 
ment  was  so  delighted,  that  on  the  5th  its  commander, 
Colonel  Simpson,  was  directed  by  telegraph  to  thank  the 
regiment,  and  tell  them  the  order  would  appear  in  the 
next  Gazette.  On  that  yery  day  came  news  of  the 
mutiny  at  Benares,  and  on  the  6th,  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  had  been  thanked  for  loyalty,  the  6th  rose,  and 
the  men  shot  nearly  eyery  one  of  their  officers.  The 
mutiny  was  characterised  by  the  greatest  treachery,  car- 
ried on  by  the  foulest  murders,  and  pushed  on  to  a 
climax  of  atrocity.  But  the  reader  is  now  feuniliar  with 
the  aspects  of  a  military  mutiny.  Here  all  night  flames 
licked  up  the  lines ;  released  felons  and  Sepoys  hunted 
for  Europeans,  and  hewed  them  and  their  wiyes  and 
little  ones  in  pieces.  In  the  fort  all  was  anxiety.  The 
real  nature  of  the  contest  raging  in  cantonments  was  not 
known  until  a  fagitiye  officer,  naked  £rom  a  swim  in  the 
Jumna,  ran  in.  Then,  by  the  steadfastness  and  skill  of 
Braysher,  the  Sikhs  were  induced  to  disarm  the  company 
of  the  6th,  and  the  fort  was  sayed.  But  the  rabble  in- 
yested  the  fort !  For  fiye  days  this  was  permitted,  and 
not  a  g^un  allowed  to  be  fired.  Colonel  Neill,  with  forty 
men,  came  up  on  the  11th  from  Benares.  The  bridge  of 
boats  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  but  he  got  a  boat 
and  crossed  below  it.  Then,  without  resting,  he  orga- 
nised a  plan  for  recoyering  the  bridge ;  and  early  the  next 
morning  he  executed  it  with  rigour  and  promptitude. 
From  that  time  he  continued  to  regain  the  lost  sway  oyer 
the  city.  Beinforced  by  driblets  from  below,  maintain- 
ing a  constant  fire  on  the  city,  now  issuing  out,  now 
using  a  steamer  laden  with  inf&ntry,  he  so  punished  the 
insurgents  in  the  town  that  in  a  week  he  was  master  of 
the  situation  so  completely  that  he  was  able  to  organise 
a  small  fiying  column  to  clear  the  country  between  Alla- 
habad and  Benares,  to  leyy  a  heayy  fine  on  the  city,  and 
to  seize  and  hang  the  ruffians  who  were  captured  and 
brought  in  day  after  day.  Neill  became  a  name  of  terror 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  Ghinges,  and  by  his  wiso  as 
well  as  seyere  measures  he  made  it  possible  for  Q^y'^lock 
to  ayenge  Cawnpore,  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  Aw:idk' 


Cawnpore  is  a  large  station.  Seated  on  the  i^f^vif I  ]>aiik 
of  the  Ganges,  it  is  midway  between  Luckno^  ^  /<a1P®® 
and  Agra  and  Allahabad.    Thus,  it  was  one  o/^d  ^^ost 


important  stations  in  the  Doab  oi  the  Gfazi^ 
— a  central  point  whence  troops  migh 
or  intercept  one  on  four  great  lines. 
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regiments  of  natiye  infantry,  the  1st,  53rd,  and  56th,  and 
one  regiment  of  natiye  cayalry ,  in  the  station.  There  were 
about  sixty  European  artillerymen,  and  six  guns.  The 
commandant  was  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  a  soldier  who  had 
served  under  Lord  Lake  fifty-four  years  before,  and  who 
then  and  since  had  led  Sepoys  in  battle  in  half  a  dozen 
great  campaigns.  There  were  at  Cawnpore  the  wiyes  and 
children  of  the  men  of  the  32nd  Foot;  a  number  of  ladies, 
wiyes  of  officers  and  ciyilians,  and  many  merchants  and 
traders  and  their  families.  Agitated  by  the  earlier  inci- 
dents of  the  mutiny,  the  natiyes  were  more  deeply  stirred 
by  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  and  General 
Wheeler  felt  that  no  trust  could  be  placed  in  the  men  he 
commanded.  But  he  was  absolutely  powerless.  He  had 
only  sixty-one  Europeans.  He  could  not  disarm  the 
Cawnpore  garrison.  He  could  only  wait  and  watch,  and 
prepare  some  ark  of  refnge,  howeyer  fr^il.  Nor  had  ho 
much  time.  News  of  IJie  Delhi  massacres  arriyed  on 
the  14th  of  May.  The  troops  gaye  no  outward  sign.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Eraser  entered  the  station. 
Her  husband  had  been  slain  at  Delhi,  and  she  had 
trayelleddown  266  miles  in  safety.  A  natiye  had  under- 
taken to  perform  the  journey,  and  he  did.  This  lady 
was  a  real  heroine,  and  in  the  dreadful  days  at  hand, 
regardless  of  herself,  she  gaye  up  eyerything  to  soothe 
and  minister  to  the  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  May  all  communication  with  Delhi  and 
Agra  had  ceased.  Fires  broke  out  in  the  natiye  lines, 
and  prophecies  of  eyil  were  uttered.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
entrenched  an  old  hospital — ^two  brick  buildings,  one 
thatched,  one  roofed  with  stone.  The  entrenchment  was 
so  slight  that  an  English  horseman  could  haye  leaped  in 
anywhere.  Ldl  this  enclosure  the  guns  were  placed,  and 
the  women  and  children  were  ordered  to  take  up  their 
quarters  therein.  Stores  of  food,  but  not  sufficient, 
were  laid  up.  Happily,  ammunition  was  plentiful. 
There  were  nine  guns  in  the  work.  Still  no  sign  of 
mutiny.  Neyertheless,  as  the  treasure  was  exposed. 
Sir  Hugh  and  Mr.  HiUersden  thought  fit  to  request  the 
Nana  Sahib  of  Bithoor  to  supply  a  guard.  He  complied, 
bringing  down  troops  of  his  own,  and  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  the  ciyil  lines.  Who  was  the  Nana  Sahib  P 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  liying  near  Bombay.  His 
name  was  Seereek  Dhoondoo  Punt.  Bajee  Bao,  the 
last  Peishwa,  haying  no  issue  of  his  own,  adopted  this 
boy;  and  when,  for  his  treachery,  Bajee  Bao  was  de- 
throned, the  Goyemment  granted  him  a  pension,  and 
sent  him  to  liye  at  Bithoor,  on  the  Ganges,  a  few  miles 
aboye  Cawnpore.  When  he  died,  the  Nana,  by  forging 
a  will,  obtained  his  enormous  wealth ;  but  the  Goyem- 
ment refrised  to  continue  the  pension  allowed  to  the  late 
Peishwa.  That  Nana  Sahib  neyer  forgaye.  But  he 
showed  no  sign  of  resentment.  He  liyed  a  life  of  the 
lowest  sensual  indulgence  in  the  splendid  fort  at  Bithoor, 
wherein  were  rooms  decorated  in  a  style  "unfit  to  meet 
any  human  eye."  He  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
yjAjW  the  British  officers,  frequently  entertaining  them 

rxiihoox,  but  accepting  no  hospitality  in  return.  He 
}  £^T  piimo  minister,  or  chief  agent,  one  Azimoolah, 
^    r^^r^ly  a  waiter,  then  teacher  in  the  Goyemment 
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Bdioola  at  Cawnpore,  tben  agent  to  Nauft.  Salub.  Asjr 
moolah  was.  sent  to  London  to  pray  then  Board.  g£  mx9Gn 
tors  to  grant  tlie  Nana  his.  peoakui.,  H^xanx^inlSM, 
was  a  lion  in  socioiy,  maclx.  advodxed  by  tbA  ladifiSK 
at  one  time  nearly  carrying  off  one  to  f  grace  hM.bai^su. 
He  retam«d  to  India  by  way  of  CoKu^tac^tinople^  and  waji 
there  in.  the  depths  of  that  dreary  wintec  when>  our 
soldiers  were  holding  the  heighis-at  so  SEuxhr  cost;. 
'*  Subtle^  intriguing,,  unacrupujbus,- bloodthirsty,  sleek, 
andwexy  as  a  tigeci  this  man/'  writes*  one  'who.  kJMMT- 
him,  **  betrayed  no  animosity  to  ua  untiJl  the  omthmst 
of  the  mutiny »  and  thien  be  becam*  ^hei  pmsidts^j^jgexwia 
of  thfi  assftuli  ou  Cawnpore/'  th«  insti^tor.  of  tlve> 
massacies. 

After  the*  20th  the  Sepoys  took  lesa  care  taeoocedL 
their  feelings.  Thoy  held  nightly  meetingii ;  thfi  charac- 
ter of  those  meeting^  was  known  from  ^^desr  TIia2nd. 
Cayaky^  especially^  displayed  hostility ;  and  whan  Sir 
Hugh  soTight  to  remote,  the  troasHrei  the  Senpjrs  "vwild 
not  port  with  it^and  it  had  to  b^leftundev tbd.jtf^' 
care  of  them  and  Nana  Sahik  Oa  the.  ^st  all  thfi 
European;  residents,  except  one.  Sir-  Qftorga  I^aikfir, 
cantonment  magistrate,  entered  the  eatrendnneat.  ' '  Of 
the  scene  in  the  barrack  that  night>  .deacciptiona  have 
appeared  from  the  pens-  of  som«  ol  tha  aciorg  in  iU. 
One  of  them,  a  gentle  lady,  wzote,  '  Thare  ^veie  aa 
immense  number  of  ladiea  and  gpntlamea.  assttiabled 
there;  and  ohl  what  an  anxious  night, it wasr!.  Tha 
children  added  much  to  our  distrosa  amd  anxieiy ;.  it  was 
some  hours  before  I  could  get  them  to  alaepi.-  X  did  not 
lie  down  the  whole  night/  A,not.htr>  A  bigiii»-q^t6d«aod 
promisingryoung^ffioer,  says,. '  Nearly  ^  the  ladies,  in 
the  station  were,  however,  turned,  out  o£  their  hoiwea, 
and  hurried  off.  to  the  barracks.  The  seene  in  the  mom« 
ing  youL  can  imagine.  They  were  all  huddled  together 
in  a  small  buHding^  just  as  they  had  left  their  houses; 
on  each  side  of  this  the  guns  were  drawn,  up**  It  aeesas 
strange  now  to  read  what  follows :  '  I  still  put  all  trust 
in  our  Sepoys,  and  shall  do  so  until  I  see  they  axe  un- 
worthy of  it*  Such  was  the  confidenoe  engendcaed  by 
long  association  and  constant  interooMrse  with  Uieir 
men,  that  eyen  these  sad  events  could  not  shake  it** 

The  next  day  a  oompany  of  the  32nd,  under  Captain 
Moore,  arrived  from  Luoknow,  lent  by  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence. Eor  a  week  there  waa  dreadful  suspense;  then 
1 60  men  of  the  84th  Foot  and  Madras  SHiailiers  arrived, 
with  the  cheering  news  that  more  troops  weare  on  their 
way.  On  the  26th  Sir  Hugh  th<»ught  he  should  soon  be 
able  to  disgenso  with  the  32nd  men,,  and  hold  hi»  own 
until  troops  came  from  Calcutta.  But  the  mutinies  at 
Benares  and  Allahabad  put  an  end  to  the  fulfilment  of 
that  hope.  There  is  overy.  reajson  to  b^eve  that  at  this 
time  Nana  Sahib  was  playing  a  double  game,  and  that 
he  found  wiUing  agents  in  the  2nd  Cavalrj'.  But  up  to 
the  last  moment  the  Sepoys  affected  loyalty,  and  ac- 
tiially  gave  up  ono  man  on  a»  charge  of  spreading 
sedition.  But  the  poison  of  mutiny,  had  worked 
ilecply  into  their  hearts,  and  the  day  of  disaster  duly 
anived. 

Up  to  the  -lih  of  Jiuie  the  officers  had  sleptin  the  native 


linear  After  th^t  day  Sur  Hufhi  iwM.si0b  s^Oaw  tUin.to 
do,e^  ajiky  mcffe»  a«d  thcQr  imoA^oKomm  iafhiintowMh* 
me«i  The  sig^el  ef»roftAHi»^i»attiny^^ 
Thfiffer  "ntere  2Xik  seldMS  ol  th».artQ2^^  thftiastidi  th& 
84th^3«dthAldedj^Fu«iJBer9,  abouleihwiAetoftleM^ 
the  sawe  nninhei:  e£  m«rebanta  and  oteksxaqi.  f^ty- 
drummers)  giving  A  total  ol  4 V^  fightwcWiTiC.Mii. pjnit 
gunik  It  haa  been  ineU  si^d  that  thiae  coal4.  heipe 
fought  their  wnyjovt  in  any  direction.;  bnfi  imoiniilwBfd 
with  33Q  women  and  childrent  th^  ceold  d#  ]3#th«»g  bikt 
renuun  and  ^mit  foff  stteooujk  On.the  ia|^oi.th%<]4h 
of  Jun^  Hm  2ttd  Ca^aliy  rose^  Cajiteis  l!ktmmo^  cob 
of  the  fe^i.suBnnvovB  of  the  CawnpoiretEiigecl^k  thw^de- 
scrihee  the  mutiny :  <*The  meuiof  the  2n(|  first  9ei£jre 
to  the  rida)^mai^r*s  bun^eUw^  and  theniked»^cerrying 
off  with  then.hArsee,  arms,  ooloucs,  MMUtipyiFjregiAiei^al 
tteaaurentest  The  eld  somUiadaK-nM^or  o^.thn  ^9^*^ 
meat  defended  the  eolouva  and  treeevre^:  whi^vvMa  in 
the^uarteT'-gaard,  as  long  aahe  could,  atnd  thiipMn  okl 
fellow  was  f eund  in  the  morning ,  severely  woandid^  i»d 
l)ring.  in  his  blood  at  his  posi  ISua  waa.  the  only- in* 
staneo  of  any  native  belonging  to.  thnV  regiment  who 
retained  his  fideli^.  The  old  man.  resnaiaed  wth  us, 
and  was  killed  by  a  shell  in  the  entrevicbaient.  An 
hour  or  two  after  the^  flin^  of  the  cacvah^y,.  th^  1st 
Native  Infantry  also  bolted,  leaving  their  officeca- un- 
touched upon  the  parade-ground..  The  56^  STatire 
Infantry  followed  the  neiit  moming^  ISxe  53rd<remaiBed 
tilU.by  some  error,  of  the  general,  they  wexe  fired  into. 
I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  account  fw  thia  ptrooeeding, 
The  men  were  peaa^CuUy  occupied^  in  their  linee^  cook* 
ing;  no  signs  of  mutiny  had  appeared  amidst  their 
ranks;  they  had  refused  all  the.solicitatieBs  oft  the  de* 
serters  to  accompany  them,  and  seemed  quite  stead&st, 
when  Ashe*a  battery,  evened  upon  them,  by  Sir.  Hug^ 
Wheeler's  command,  and  they  were.  UteraUy  driven 
fcom  us  by  ^poiuiders*  The  only  signal  that  had 
preceded  this  step  was  the  calling  into  the  intveochnenta. 
of  the  native  officers  of  the  regnnent.  The  whole  at. 
them  cast  in  their  lot  with  us,  besidea  lod  privates^ 
most  of  them  b^onging  to  the  Grenadier  oamj^any. 
The  detachment  of  the  63rd  poatedat.thetcaasuryheld. 
their  ground  against  the  rebels  about  four  hours.  We 
oould  hear  their  musketry  in  the  distance,  hut  were  not 
allowed  to  attemj^  their  relief.  The  &uthf ul  UUle  hand 
that  had  joined  our  desperate  fortunes  was  ordesed  to 
occupy  the  military  hospital,  about  600  yarda  to  the 
east  of  our  position,  and  they  held  it  for  nine  day«» 
when,  in  consequence  of  its  being  set  on  fire,  they  were 
oompelled  to  evacuate.  They  applied  for  adntossioi^  to 
enter  the  intvenchments,  but  were  told  thatwe  hadnotfood 
sufficient  to  allow  of  an  increase  to  our  number.  Ui^er 
Hillersden  gave  them  Sr  few  rupees  each,  together  with^ 
a  certificate  of  their  fidelity.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
have  received  these  mou,  they  would,  ha^  constituted  & 
powerful  addition  to  our  force,  just  as  the  few  gallant 
renmants  of  the  native  regiments  at  Lucknow  did 
throughout  the  second  edition  of  the  Cawnpaie  sk^tey.aa 
it  was  enacted  in  the  Oudo  c^tal.'* 
The  first  impulse  of  the  mutineers  was  to  march  on 
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Delhi.  Tk&te,  they  rightly  judged,  the  struggle  "Vonld 
bo  f<night  oat  They  had  laden  elephants  -with  treasare, 
and  Wffts  with  ammnnition  and  plunder.  They  had 
mmeoML  forward  on  the  road,  when  Nana  Sahib  beset 
them  3$n^  oflbrs  of  service,  and  incitements  to  destroy 
their  while  masters.  For  some  time  they  resisted ;  but 
the  teuptatiaQS  offered  prored  to  be  too  seductive,  and 
the^  onlifrted,  as  it  were,  under  the  flag  of  one  who 
dreatued  of  restoring  the  Mdhratta  empire.  So  the 
whole  force  .turned  back  towards  Cawnporo,  and  eat 
down  before  the  entfenchment.  To  please  his  new  fol- 
lowems,  Nana  Sahib  hoisted  two  standards — ^the  Moslem 
and  the  Hindoo  flag.  To  gratify  his  troops,  he  directed 
the  sack  of  the  European  houses,  and  even  those  of 
wealthy  natives,  in  Cawnpore.  He  took  possession  of 
the  store  of  shot  and  shell ;  he  mounted  heavy  guns. 
To  give  a  colour  of  fairness  to  his  conduct,  he  notified 
to  Sir  Hugh  "Wheeler  by  letter  that  he  intended  to 
attack  him,  and  he  followed  up  the  threat  by  opening 
fire  on  the  8th.  There  were  now  two  candidates  for 
empire  in  India;  there  were  soon  to  be  three.  The 
King  of  Delhi  and  the  pretended  Peishwa  were  in  arms. 
We  shall  see  a  King  6f  Oude  spring  up,  and  later, 
another  avpirwtft  -for  wjyiillMmours. 

Tlie  littlo  g&nhtm  cf  CawnpdW),  thue  beli^fuered, 
held  out  fbrtturwitf  fiays,  and  ovmi  then  yxelfled  honour- 
abljrto  famhWj^ndt  iinw.    The  twlforings  of&e  garrison 
during  this  time  oan  uolfiier  bo  ina^ned  nor  desctibed. 
The  mind  caimat  coiwoin),  the  p0&  oannOt  oxpnsB  the 
horrors  of  that  itttervil.    The  irttrenchmont  wwb  about 
260  yards  square.    The  mufl  wttU  -had  been  made  by 
diggiiS^  a  trench  and  throwing  ^e  earth  outwards. 
ThxkBy  fibout  five  feet  cover  ^ros  obtained ;  but  where  the 
spaMH^WOre'ldlt  fofr  the  gun0,'ili»re  was  no  cover  at  all. 
Frotti  tte  mitwii  side  a  Utile  nredan  wm  made  ond 
anncfly  4nB  4U  ttiiree   othor  ;piiints  Hnen  ^ere  cnuUl 
battMiii.   Mmmaaifka^  and  mmnunition  ctb<niiiaflfl,fftTe 
or  she  teaMltl]luAi«to,  ^^rith  -bayonets  fixed,  'WWdi^ksed 
near  mtucAi xamxi  '^ tibe  4nnQSies,  so  as  to  onsure  atiipid 
fire.      In  the  moti^  ^  ^^ae  intrenchmeitt  -wms  a  ^w&. 
Near  it  were  two  bttildings,  anttL  having  only  a  single 
story,  and  one  onfy  ^^toncvomtS*   lEhey  were  intended 
to  accommodate  a  company  of  a  htmdred  men.    Within 
them  were  stowed  more  than  three  hundred  women  and 
children,  and  the  sick.    The  heat  was  so  fierce  that  it 
was  often  impossible  to  hold  a  musket  barrel,  and  once 
or  twice  muskets  exploded  from  heat  alone.    Think, 
then,  what  those  women  and  children  must  have  suf- 
fered, crowded  together  in  those  barracks.    As  soon  as 
tho  place  was  beleaguered,  men  drew  water  at  the  risk 
of  -their  lives,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege  not 
a   drop  could  be  spared  for  purposes  of  cleanliness. 
With  scanty  clothing,  with  meagre  diet,  flour  and  split 
peas  ;  with  water,  often  bought  for  its  weight  in  silver 
from  men  who  drew  it,  and  measured  out  in  drops; 
with  cannon  thundering  all  day  and  night,  with  shot 
and  shell  tearing  through  the  buildings,  with  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred  upon  them,  who  can  imagine  the 
agonies  of  those  weary  hours.    The  men,  all  save  one 
oMoer,  went  forth  to  fight,  but  the  women  could  only 


watch  and  wait,  and  listen  to  the  piteous  cries  of 
children,  whose  throats  were  parched,  whose  lii>s  were 
baked  with  thirst.  For  the  men  there  was  the  chance 
of  a  death-struggle,  or  death  from  shot  oi*  shell.  Ko- 
thing  but  patience  and  long-suflering  for  the  women. 
Some  went  mad ;  some  sought  death ;  but  others  be- 
haved as  angeU  may,  with  a  courage,  a  fortitude,  a 
forgetf Illness  of  self,  men  may  imitate  but  not  excel. 

This  little  enclosure  was  defended  solely  by  the  courage 
of  the  garrison.  The  Sepoys  had  seen  how  white  men 
fight,  how  they  dare  danger  in  every  shape,  almost  in 
sport,  above' all,  how,  in  battle  they  stand  by  eadi  other 
with  never-failing  confidence.  The  prestige  of  tho 
British  soldier  never  stood  him  in  better  stead  than  in 
this  Indian  mutiny.  Driven  to  bay  here  with  such 
slender  defences  as  we  have  described,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  surroimding  multitudes  never  once  charged  home. 
In  a  very  few  days  the  ori^nal  force  of  mutineers  was 
tripled.  There  came  up  men  of  the  6th  from  Allaha- 
bad, and  men  of  various  regiments  from  Oude,  and 
hordes  of  scoundrels  from  all  the  country  side,  until 
there  were  10,000  armed  men  raging  round  the  little 
force.  They  had  three  Taortars  and  ten  guns  firing 
ni^it  and  diiy,  in  addition  *to  tho  mxi^etry  of  tho 
aefpayB.  The  dntnmchmflnts 'wese  enike^  commanded 
'from  two  'buHdings,  and  oil  oroimfl  tfaeie  wasjiflenty  of 
00T«r;  ydt'idih  all  tluaeirambfln  anfl  advmltages  the 
sovmids  diH  ndtTentare  <on  a  houH  *to  liand^flght.  On 
thewedt  dfiho'Ibrt'wae  a  series  of  urifiniiiied  harracks. 
Thoyworo '"connected  with  tho  intrenchment  by  a  sort 
of  covsred  *way,  made  of  carts.;  two  or  three  of  these 
were  "held  by  smiQl  detachments  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  one  composed  df  railway  engineers  and  plate- 
layers. With  nothing  but  moakdtiy  and  vihis  cover, 
these.gaUiaxttftf!lowB%Bpt'ihe«en0n|yat  ^boy,  land  inflicted 
on^'fiinmgivtt loans.  'Onone oeoashmia^ho^ of JSopoys 
dhaiged  tipwrith  t&e  seeming  iiiiten&m  tfif  ^getting  in. 
The  garrison  of  seventeen  ia0n*killed  ei^htsonaanilants 
at  pistol  shot  range,  and  droTe'them  away.  On*another, 
Captain  Moore,  the  soul  of  the  defence,  trosolved  tctry  a 
new  trick ;  he  and  LieutenantH^elafosse,  suddenlyleaped 
out,  calling  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Number  1  to  the  front !" 
The  skulking  mutineers  thinking  a  company  was  about 
to  charge,  rose  from  their  cover  like  a  flock  of  sparrows, 
and  gave  the  defenders  an  opportunity  of  pouring  in  a 
deadly  volley.  In  the  defence  of  these  barracks,  Captain 
Thomson,  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  and  Captain  Jenkins, 
and  Mr.  Heberden,  with  his  railway  lads,  were  con- 
spicuous for  bravery  where  all  wore  brave. 

All  this  time  tho  thermometer  ranged  from  128"  to 
138".  Tortured  by  this  dreadfril  heat,  grimed  with 
dirt,  devoured  by  myriads  of  flies,  sufifering  agonies 
from  thirst,  enduring  the  severest  pangs  of  hunger, 
exposed  to  death  in  every  shape,  our  beleaguered 
countrjrmen  and  countrywomen  still  bore  up  against 
fate,  with  grim  and  steadfast  determination.  The  Sepoys 
took  every  advantage ;  not  a  little  child  could  stray  out 
from  tho  scanty  shelter  of  shattered  walls  or  holes  in  tho 
trenches,  without  drawing  upon  itself  the  fire  of.  100 
muskets.    If  any  one  went  to  the  well,  he  was  a  mark 
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for  big  gans  and  bullets ;  and,  even  at  night,  the  sound 
of  the  creaking  wheels  revealing  the  fact  that  men  were 
drawing  water,  called  forth  a  hail  of  shot.  Yet  men 
went  out  and  endured  this  fate  by  day  and  night,  to 
draw  water  for  the  women  and  the  wounded.  **My 
friend,  John  M*Killop,  of  the  Civil  Service,"  writes 
Captain  Thomson,  **  greatly  distinguished  himself  here ; 
he  became,  self-constituted,  Captain  of  the  Well.  He 
jocosely  said  that  he  was  no  fighting  man,  but  would 
make  himself  useful  where  he  could,  and  accordingly 
he  took  this  post ;  drawing  for  the  supply  of  the  women 
and  the  children  as  often  as  he  could.  It  was  less  than 
a  week  after  he  had  undertaken  this  self-denying  ser- 


of  the  **  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,"  "  a  lady  witii 
four  children,  travelling  by  post  from  the  north-west 
to  Calcutta,  arrived,  unsuspicious  of  evil,  at  Cawnpore. 
She  was  taken  before  the  Nana,  who  at  once  ordered 
that  she  and  her  babes  should  be  slaughtered.  The 
innocent  children,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  unable  to 
comprehend  the  scene,  were  crying  to  their  mamma  to 
take  them  into  the  bungalow,  and  give  them  food; 
but  no  one  listened,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  tied  hand  to 
hand,  and  made  to  stand  up  in  the  plain,  they  were 
shot  down  by  pistol  bullets.  On  the  following  day 
another  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  fiends,  and 
experienced  a  like  fate,  her  head  being  subsequently 
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vice,  when  his  numerous  escapes  were  followed  by  a 
grape  shot  wound  in  the  groin,  and  speedy  death. 
Disinterested  even  in  death,  his  last  words  were  an 
earnest  entreaty  that  somebody  would  go  and  draw 
water  for  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  promised  it." 

Besides  this  well  there  was  another  near  one  of  the 
unfinished  barracks.  *  *  We  drew  no  water  there ;  it  was 
our  cemetery."  Stealthily  at  night,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  carried  out,  and  thrown  into  this  weU ;  and 
in  three  weeks  it  was  choked  up  with  the  remains  of 
250  persons ! 

In  the  meantime  the  rebel  lines  had  been  the  scenes 
of  tragedies,  which,  had  they  been  known  to  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  he  would  never  have  trusted  to  the  oath  of 
Nana  Sahib.     "  On  the  10th  of  June,"  says  the  author 


ofiercd  as  a  *  nuzzer,'  or  royal  gift,  to  the  Nana  Sahib. 
On  the  12th  intelligence  reached  them  that  a  large 
party  of  Europeans  were  coining  from  the  north-west 
Some  cavalry  and  infantry  were  at  once  despatched  to 
reconnoitre ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  advancing  party 
were  fugitives  from  Futtehgurh,  about  136  in  number, 
most  of  them  females.  They  had  left  Futtehgurh  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Allahabad,  thenoe  to 
Calcutta  by  water,  when,  on  passing  Cawnpore,  they 
were  pounced  upon  by  these  rebels.  Being  brought 
before  the  Nana,  and  sentenced  to  death,  one  of  them 
disdaining  to  sue  for  life,  reproached  him  with  his 
cruelty  and  the  insensate  folly  of  his  proceedings ;  show- 
ing how  futile  it  was  to  imagine  that,  by  the  slaughter 
of  a  few  hundred  women,  he  could  exterminate  the 
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English.  She  also  warned  him  of  the  fate  which, 
fiooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  overtake  him.  In 
reply  to  this  spirited  remonstrance,  the  ruflSan  ordered 
that  her  two  hands  should  be  filled  with  powder,  and 
the  powder  exploded;  the  rest  were  ruthlessly  shot 
down." 

The  day  after  this  occurrence  a  great  misfortune  befell 
the  garrison.  One  of  the  buildings  in  the  intrench- 
meuts  was  used  as  a  hospital.  It  had  a  thatched  roof. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  a  shell  or  '*  carcase"  set  this 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  building  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  By 
the  light  of  the  flames  tho  Sepoys  poured  in  a  heavy 


tacks  were  repeated  in  different  ways,  but  always  with 
the  same  result. 

But  a  few  details  abridged  from  Captain  Thomson's 
narrative  of  what  he  called  the  supeiriicial  horrors  of 
the  siege,  will  better  enable  the  reader  to  conceive  the 
agonies  of  those  three  weeks,  than  pages  of  general 
description.  A  group  of  soldiers'  wives  were  sitting  in 
the  trenches.  A  shell  fell  among  them,  and  killed  and 
wounded  seven.  "Mrs.  White,  a  private's  wife,  was 
walking  with  her  husband,  under  cover,  as  they  thought, 
of  the  wall,  her  twin  children  were  one  in  each  arm, 
when  a  single  bullet  passed  through   her   husband, 
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£rQ  on  the  women  and  children  running  out,  and  the 

men  bearing  off  the  woimded,  some  of  whom  perished 

there,  while  all  the  medicines  and  surgical  instruments 

were   destroyed!     This  moment  of  trial   the   enemy 

selected   for  an  attack,  hoping  to  find  the  garrison  im- 

prepared.      They  were  deceived.     Every  man  was  on 

the  alert.      The  mutineers  were  allowed  to  come  close 

up,  and   then  the  guns  opened  with  grape,  and  the  in- 

£uitry  firing:    muskets,  ready  loaded,  as  fast  as  they 

cotild   pick    them  up,  drove  off  the  yelling  assailants, 

with  grreat  slaughter.  At  another  time  they  approached, 

rollings    before  them  bales  of  cotton,  but  these  were 

f^peedily  £iet    on  fire  with  sheUs,  after  which  grape-shot 

soon  thinned,   the  ranks  of  the  flying  crew.    These  at- 


killing  him.  It  passed  also  through  both  her  arms, 
breaking  them,  and  close  beside  the  breathless  husband 
and  father  fell  the  widow  and  her  babes ;  one  of  the 
latter  being  also  severely  wounded.  I  saw  her  after 
wards  in  the  main-guard,  lying  upon  her  back,  with  the 
two  children,  twins,  laid  one  at  each  breast,  while  the 
mother's  bosom  refused  not  what  her  arms  had  no 
power  to  administer." 

An  ayah,  nursing  a  baby,  lost  both  legs  from  a 
cannon  shot,  while  the  infant  was  uninjured.  Mrs. 
Evans  was  killed  in  the  barrack  by  falling  bricks 
brought  down  by  a  round  shot.  Mr.  Hillersden,  the 
collector,  was  talking  to  his  wife,  when  he  was  cut  in 
two  by  a  round  shot.    Two  days  after  a  mass  of  feJling 
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bricks  killed  his  wife.  Here  are  two  other  terrible 
pictures.  In  the  unbumt,  but  not  unbroken  barrack, 
'*Lieut^iant  G.  E.  Wheeler,  son  and  aide-de-camp  of 
the  general,  was  sitting  upon  a  sofa,  fainting  from  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  trenches ;  his  sister  was 
fanning  him,  when  a  round  shot  entered  the  doorway, 
and  left  him  a  headless  trunk.  One  sister  at  his  feet, 
and  ftrther,  mother,  and  another  sister,  in  different  parte 
of  the  same  room,  were  witnesses  of  the  appalling 
spectacle.  Mr.  Herberden,  of  the  railway  service,  was 
handing  one  of  the  ladies  some  water,  when  a  charge  of 
grape  entered  the  barrack,  and  a  shot  passed  through 
both  his  hips,  leaving  an  awful  woimd.  He  lay  for  a 
whole  week  upon  his  face,  and  was  carried  upon  a 
mattrass  down  to  the  boats,  where  he  died.  The  forti- 
tude he  had  shown  in  active  service  did  not  foi-sake  him 
dui'ing  his  extraordinaiy  sufferings,  for  not  a  mu?mur 
escaped  his  lips." 

Enough  of  these  horrors.  It  is  ti,  relief  to  turn  from 
them  to  the  recorded  acts  of  daniig,  of  which  let  ihme 
two  suffice.  As  Sir  Ht^  Wheeler  Was  too  old  to  taike 
an  active  share  in  a  defeiKte,  which  he,  nevertheless, 
holped  to  sustain,  by  his  uneofiquerabie  (q>iwt,  Oa]Hain 
Moore,  of  the  3^^,  was  the  real  leftd^r  of  the  garrison. 
A  genuine  BolSfff,  he  conceded  the  idea  of  making  a 
sortie  by  night,  and  spiking  Ifcfe  Sei)oy  cannon.  He  was 
at  the  time  fluffering  frOfin  a  Woftnd ;  yet,  one  night,  ho 
led  out  fifty  men,  ap&ed  three  gvms  near  the  church, 
killed  several  gunners,  «ttd  ^^iked  two  24 -pounders  <it 
the  me8s-hou8«,  with  te  kns  of  «ifte  killed  ftnd  imr 
woiQided.  This  illuaSfcFtttes  ihe  active  Tftle^ir  of  Ihis 
gsi'^imt.  It  wf^^od  fiM«,  1(ix  ff^i^  pieces  K^«re  bii^ght 
i^  ^  ^^&>&s$y.  I^&W  M^  tff  dtt#§tig  9Brpsss  thk,  which 
-W*i!«ai6fe  ^te  Slet  «f  *riJ©,  ffiod  imtih  Oaptam  Thom- 
*««!&  *^lat^  of  his  {rkftAi  likfirtenant  T)elafo9So :  '*  A 
shot  hufl  entered  the  tunj|)iHI  ef  a  gtm,  Hew  it  tip,  •«nd 
ignited  tiief  wood  work  o£  ^  carriage,  flras  exposing 
€he*MBttBNtt(K9«Q  all  srocnd  to  destruclii^.  The  reb^ 
Imriti^  iftfeg^  8^  ^  #ie  opportunity,  diredted  their 
fife  -fO  fhte  -<J«rti»e  with  r€)fl»ttbled  fury ;  tttA  how  to 
oxtingiiiillL  "file  teo^s  was  a  probkm  requiring  'bo  com- 
mon slnll  io  *i^e,  H'hen  my  friend,  with  the  cooleet 
self-possession  JttNiginable,  went  to  the  burning  gim, 
and  lying  down  under  the  fiery  mass,  pulled  away 
splinters  of  the  wood,  and  scattered  earth  with  both 
hands  upon  the  flames.  A  couple  of  soldiers  followed 
this  courageous  example  with  a  bucket  of  water  each, 
and  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  science  worthy  of  a 
London  fireman,  my  comrades  applied  these  also,  until 
the  danger  was  extinct.  The  character  of  this  exploit 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  I  add  that  all  the  while 
six  guns  were  playing  their  18  and  24 -pounders  around 
the  spot."  Another  incident  deseiTes  to  bo  recorded : 
*' A  carcase  [case  of  combustible  stuff]  fell  on  the  top 
of  a  magazine;  Jacobi,  a  coachmaker  by  trade,  instantly 
olambered  up  and  threw  the  missile  over  the  wall  of  the 
intr^nehment,  an  action  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  ho 
thought  the  object  of  his  attention  was  a  live  shell." 
Sueh  WOTo  the  men  who  held  Cawnpore  against  fate. 

Awaare  that  aid  was  approacMng,  though  slowly,  Nana 


Sahib  now  had  recourse  to  a  devilish  expedient  in  order 
to  get  the  garrison  in  his  power.  He  had  in  his  power 
a  Mrs.  Greenway,  one  of  a  family  who  had  paid  to  tlio 
Nana  £30,000  as  a  ransom,  yet  who  were  all  slain. 
This  poor  woman,  half  naked,  and  carrying  an  infent, 
he  sent  with  a  message  to  the  intrenchment.  It  was 
addr^sed  *  *  To  the  subjects  of  her  Most  Gteacioas  Majesty 
Queen  Yictoria,"  and  it  ran  as  follows : — "  Afl  thoeeirho 
are  in  no  waj'  connected  with  the  acts  of  Lord  DaflMraaie, 
and  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  diall  receive  a 
safe  passage  to  Allahabad."  At  first  Sir  HughWheekr 
was  utterly  opposed  to  any  dealing  with  Nana  Salrib; 
but  he  finally  agreed  to  ti*eat.  Accordingly  a  negotia- 
tion was  begun,  and  rapidly  concluded^  Nana  Sakib 
signing  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  to  the  effect  that  the 
garrison  should  march  out  under  arms,  with  sixty 
roimds  of  ammunition  per  man,  and  should  be  sent, 
with  the  women  and  children,  in  boats  to  AllahaUd. 
No  precautions  were  neglected  by  Sir  Hugh  or  Captain 
ICoore.    Their  sole  error  ma  in  pkcing  any  trust  in 

(yn  Ihe  27th  A»  woe^bogone  mA  tattered  jyrocBBmn 
eet  &^  kft  ike  ghaut  or  landsEig  place.    The  wom^  nd 
ohil&re«^  west  on  ^lcfii«nts  and  in  pa)«&quins,  the  bmb, 
exo^t  Afe  siek  add  Wounded,  walked.     When  they 
tcfObd  tlie  boats—but  they  were  all  a-gro«nd  on  sand- 
banfks -^  evtffy  one,  mou,  wotiMfi,  4mA  oluldrffii,  had 
t-o  wade  knee^deep  to  embark.    IStuMtmfy,  at  ihe  signal 
to  Btsafi,  «%(&  iMi^  bovtmen,  fir^  the  thatoked  tooSs  of 
3Ve  horns,  leaped  mto  the  weMr,  ^tod,  ruslMd  to  tbe 
sIm)^.     %ien,  firat  a  di-oppia^  -toe  of  ciibines,  soc- 
oeeded  %7  ToD«9>iB  «f  IftMeketry,  and  raPttHi  tAiOt  &oia 
fifiUfi*  9-p<^Miito»,  epeiaed  mt  Ihe  fugitivott.     SBke  htenks 
ir«^  lined,  i^  9tt6^i^mmeig  hmaos  m^f  ^SM.  in& 
iMWrtsaiiw.    iSoon  ^hq  l^oats  weie  4b 
was  Mi  of  Itromen  #Hd  childr«tt,  Mtd  «& 
Was  pottMlA.    Only  Wo  boats  Jftft  ^,  mai,  4Me  into  in- 
stantly aiank  by  a  rottnd  shet^   "SCkeoitiftiV  gm>»i»A<irift 
surriyors,  some  of  ^iStom  had  mn^ua  to  htar  £dde»  lM|pui 
to  float  dorwn  Aie  ^KMHa,  WiMiaigpns  o/peaaeA  on  her  inm 
^  Code  fsde.    Her  imider  ^as  shot  away,  ^e  oars 
were  ^«ttte,  but  ih^  crurrent  bore  her  on,  aow  atranding 
her  on  a  shoal,  now  drifting  her  off,  aided  by  the  use  of 
a  spar  or  two  of  wood.    All  day  long  this  boat  w^^ 
chased,  and  one  by  one  her  occupants  because  fewer. 
Some  fell  overboard,  some  sank  wounded  to  tho  bottoia 
of  the  boat.    At  night  she  stranded,  and    tke  Sepoys 
fired  lighted  arrows  at  her  to  set  her  on  &».     The  itest 
morning  they  were  beset  again ;  a  beat  f  uU  wf  vnas^ 
Sepoys  came  down  and  grounded  near,  wl^en  Hao  Eriti^ 
at  once  charg^  through  the  water  and  slew  tboir  jmr- 
suers.    A  hurricane  of  rain  and  wind   feUowed,  aad 
once  more  the  boat  with  its  starving^     and  blaedifi^ 
freight  was  afloat;  but  it  soon  stuck  a^aia  in  ehoal 
water.    Here  Captain  Thomson,  Lieutexiaut  2>ala£M5et 
Sergeant  Grady,  and  eleven  privates  lacMi^  by  oiiter  W 
drive  away  the  Sepoys  while  the  boat  "was  aaaed  ^ 
The  boat  eukI  its   occupants   they  Bevar  «aw  agua* 
They  easily  forced  back  the  enemy,  bat  <»yttid  uetfitfL 
the  boat  on  their  return,  and  so  thoF^  wore  foroed  l» 
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retreat  olon^  the  basks ;  porsi&ediy  ili^  took  refago  in 

a  small  t«iipl9,  and  held  it  a^akiet  a  hi06t>  iwt^  tho- 

msmy  Hghted  lAMua4]^^  at  tiM  d^v^  and  -  begaa  to  tlfirow 

bags  9i  'gnnspQwi^w*  oi^.  tbeau    1^  liMIe^  hand  ohai^gped 

at  onoe»  aad  nude  te  the  riTWT';  sa:ren  oat  of  tbjarte^i 

reachMHtaliTtttODd  plangad  in-;  the  numibes  was  quickly • 

reduoedttdiMurw    ThM^awani oa and  on,  si» m^es down 

stttanv  a»d/  exlonurfaiig  p«f«ut,  went  ashoie^    Here 

thsyltaBda  psx^iaotor  in  oa»  iv^iose  nama  shMild  ba 

proaeivedW-Diiib^iah'SBighi,  of  Sfoovar-  Mhowy  ia  Dude. 

He  saved'  tkuJr  limk    At  this  tugaa  .Thonnou^  oldldungf 

ooBaiBtedbla/flaBnal  shitt  |  Dehtfoasa  wora  a-cloibro<Lnd 

hia  iWMJrti;  Mhiqiky  and  SalUltatt -wsww  aaked.     Bv^Mry 

one  eaea|yk  Belaib^sa  -waa  vrmmiMi,     These  wore  tbe 

soia  siurmaiB  ol:  the  laaasaovaat  th*  Shaot.     Abbut 

ISdtof  tha  yfomuBk  and  ohildrea  wava  taken  out  of  the 

Tpa^^and  oairied  pvisaiMrS'  inte  OawDpoare.    IVb  shall 

haaivof  theaaagaiik 

Buiiiigfthis  penod  mutiay  had  beaa  inakiBg  great 

pregreaa  e^aMfhwe*-    Bookbay-  had  been  sa?ed  by  the 

'Oaeargy  of  Lord  BtphhiataBa  a&d  iha  prompt  appearaaoe 

of  the  37tk  from  the  Mauritiae^  juat  aa  Madras  had  been 

quieted,  by  the  landing  of  i^ iregimeiLt  fh)m  Ceylon.    But 

in  Oenteal  India  net  a  station  remained.   The  Europeans 

had  been  driren  a'vmy  frem  Indoro,  tUe  residence  of 

Holkan     At'  IkfiKyw^  near  by,  some  offioera  -were  killed, 

bmt  the  oiiieie^  lath'the  women  and  children,  took  shelter 

in  the  iaask    The  Maharajah  remaiBed' true,  and  they 

were  saved.    At  Gwalior  the  contingent'  had  mutinied, 

kiUmg  some  officer^  but  the  women*  and  children  got 

away  to  Agra;  and'  Setadia^  acting  on  the  advice  of  his 

jotinistar,  Dlnkur  Bao,  the  ablest  native  in  India,  so 

managed  the  Ck)ntingent  that  they  did  not  move  until 

Tf^/ffltty^  afterwards.    Mr<  Colvin,  at  Agra,  after  paltering 

wilk^oautinys  had  been  foEroed^  to  disann  two  regiments 

there  oa  tlia  31st  of  May,  and  to  prepare  and  occupy  the 

foxi ;  fiip  thfiLEiOtah  centii^nt  mutinied,  and  there  were 

no  regular  eeldieors  on  whpm  dependenoe  could  be  placed 

but  i^e  3rd  Europeans,  a  baibtory  of  artillery^  thirty  or 

fortljr  Yolonteer  honBo,  and  tiie  armed  civilians.    Such 

waa  the  state  ol  the  countiy  &em  the  Himalayas  to  the 

Nerliudda,  from,  the  sand  deaevtaof  Bikaneer  to  the 

fronUerti  oi  Behar.    Here  and  there,  as  at  Saugor,  Agra, 

LuoknoWy  thei'e  were  little  knota  of  beleaguered  !^tons, 

and  aJU  around  them  a  raging  sea  of  anarchy. 

Th0  jrander  will  remember  that  th«  8th  of  June  wae  a 
daj'  o£4iaftfiter  i^.theJiisiory  of  tha  Oude  mutinies,  aud 
tkitt  fironL  this  day  Lueki^ow  alone  remained  in  the  hands 
>f  th»  Splash;  apd  eveii  this  was  held  by  a  precarious 
.enure*  Si^  Henry  Lawvenee,  seeiug  himself  alone,  and 
ybaBTviug  no  aigf^  of  prompt  suppoi^t  from  any  quarter, 
poo  h^geux  teiei'tify  the  Eesidency.  At  first  he  contem- 
dated,  tlie  occupation  of-  a  larger  position.  He  garaisojxed 
ad  fortified  the  Muchoe  Bhowun,  a  strong  fort  ooii^^ 
ian<3irig  '^^  ^^^^  bridge ;  and  his  military  police  }^i . 
^re^aX  peu^a  of  the  town..  At  a  IsAon^  period  he  fov.  ^ 
ow^  ivaoa^^sary  it; was  that  ha  should  contract  hts  li>v^i 
dn^  ^11  liiM  troPi«9  in  &om  the  cantonments,  and  ^q/^^ 
iuxmsHf  a^  steong  as  he  could  aijound  the  Bc»i({Q^l 
Mne  to  that  conclusion  the  work  ofprew  ^».^ 
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tion  and  provisioning  went  on  with  ardour  under  a 
biMPaing  sun.  Day  after  day,  stores  of  fuel,  food,  forage, 
shot,  shell,  and  powder  were  brought  in.  A  large,  gate- 
way, from  the  top)  of  which  the  Besidency  enclosure  was 
commanded,  was  blown  down.  Many-  lacs  of  rupees 
were  buried,  to  save  the  trouble  of  guardiaag  them. 
Spare  clothing  was  brought  in,  and  all  the  arms,  and 
ammunition  that  could  bo  discovered.  ^  Up  wards  of  200 
pieces  of  ordnance,  many  of  large  calibre,  were  fou^d, 
and  with  great  labour  brought  in»  Neighbouring  houses 
were  cleared  away  or  xmroofed.  Large  bodiies  of  cooliea 
wove  kept  at  work  upon  tha  da£iMMe%  which  now  began 
to  assaaie  shape  and  order,  and  ooanectien.  Tb/^.  racket 
court  was  fuU  of  forage ;  the  olturch>wAA  cxfoamed  with 
grai^;  the  fueli  stacked  in  vasi  pil;ea,  loarmed  a  rampart 
in  fipontof  the  Besidency.  Tkm  shat  waapdkd.  Isuaense 
qimntities  of  powder  were  buried.  Evei^  day  the  volun- 
teer cavalry  were  drilled,  and  the  OiVil»ns,  merchants^ 
clerks,  were  organised,  and  posts  wece  assigned  them. 
The  heat  was  almost  insupportaUe.^  Cfholera,  sma(l*pox> 
fever,  broke  out  Evil  news  cai^e  in  day  alter  day. 
Yet  throughout  all,  the  labeura  went  on,  and  tha  im* 
prevised  fortress  grew  upb.  Finally/  the  troops  ware 
withdrawn  from  the  cantonments  and-  placed  in  the 
Besidency-  and  Muohee  Bhowu^L  Ail,  thtis.  time  the 
courts  had  sat  and;  business  went  on,  malefikotoara^ 
traitors,  mutineers,  were  tried  an4  eseouted,  and  order 
waa  maintained.  Patrols  went  out  on  the  road  te  Qawn- 
pore  and  Fyzabad*  The  news  of  the  maaaacree  of  the 
Futtehghur  fugitives,  and  of  the  Oawnpore  gariison,  and 
of  officers  on  all  sides,  came  in;  and'Oolonel  Neill  re- 
ported his  arrival  at  Allahabad,  and  premised  to  move 
up  as. soon  as  he  could.  A  price  was  set  upon  Nana 
Sahib-r-£10,000  were  offered  for  him,  dead  or  alive. 

For  three  weeks  the  Oude  mutineers  had  been  gather- 
ing at  Nawabgunge,  on  theFyzabad  road,  about  twentyt- 
fivo  miles  from  Lucknow.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  thought 
it  would  bo  desirable  to  attack  them  when  he  heard  they 
were  marching  on  the  city.  Keeping  his  intention  secret, 
he  collected  a  force  consisting  of  .four-  European  and  six 
Oude  guns  and  one  8-inch  howitzer,  the  whole  tinder 
Major  Simons;  thirty-six  European  and  eighty  Sikh 
horse ;  300  of  the  32nd  Foot,  and  2?0  Sepoys,  the  faitii- 
ful  few  who  had  not  mutinied.  WHh  these  he  marched, 
and  his  advance  guard  fell  in  with  the  enemy  near 
Chinhut*  They  were  in  gre^t  strength,  a  completo 
army,  having  in  the  field  cavalry*  infantry,  and  ortillepy. 
The  mutineers  began  the  fray  by  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon, 
and  then  extending  their  wings,  bore  down  oi;  both 
flanks  of  the  British.  The  vcduuteer  cavalry  chai'ged 
boldly,  but  the  Sikhs  fled.  The  Oude  gunnera  aban- 
doned their  i>ieces.  The  mutineers  pressing  on,  turned 
our  flank  completely,  end  repulsed  the  32^d  in  an 
attempt  to  drwe  them  out  of  a  village.  The  combat  was 
noW  lost,  and  Sir  Henry  ordered  a  retreat.  All  fell  back 
in  oonfi^pji,  lQa?ibg  the  howiteer  behind.  A  body  of 
unrsevi^^Ued  tocut  them  off, but  the  volunteer  cavalry, 
^^3je^J^d^la,c3a«Eged  and  routed  them.  Agonized 
'^T^  tL"  j:  t'^ewatet-carriers  had  deserted,  our  little 

fSH  ^^     -t^jmvQgand  flting  as  often  aa  they  could. 
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covered  by  the  gallant  volunteer  horse,  and  so  reached 
the  iron  bridge,  and  filed  over  into  the  city.    They  had 
lost  200  men  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  were  112 
Europeans  killed,  and  four  guns.    The  pursuit  was  only 
checked  by  the  fire  of  an  18-pounder  from  the  redan, 
which  commanded  the  iron  bridge.    The  mutmeers  had 
brought  into  the  field  5,000  infantry,  800  horse,  and  160 
gunners.    As  a  sequel  to  this  unhappy  adventure,  it 
maybe  stated  that  the  miUtary  poUce  and  the  compam^s 
of  Oude  regiments  in  the  city  at  once  mutinied.    The 
troops  from  Chinhut  crossed  the  river  lower  down,  and 
at  once  invested  the  Besidency  entrenchment.    It  was 
then  found  that  the  detachments  in  the  Muchee  Bhowun 
would  be  required  to  defend  the  Besidency.    But  the 
enemy  were  in  force  between  the  two.    No  messenger 
could  pass.    In  this  crisis,  at  great  risk,  for  the  enemy 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  four  officers  rigged  a  telegraph  on 
the  roof  of  the  Besidency,  and  thus  sent  orders  that  the 
Muchee  Bhowun  should  be  evacuated  and  blown  up. 
That  night  the  feat  was  achieved.  The  garrison  had  just 
reached  the  Besidency,  and  were  filing  in,  when  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  shook  the  earth— 240  barrels  of 
powder  and  594,000  rounds  of  ammunition  had  destroyed 
the  Muchee  Bhowun. 

The  next  day,  July  2,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell,  and  died  on  the  4th. 
Shot  and  shell  raining  on  the  Besidency,  confusion  all 
around,  were  the  accompaniments  of  his  last  hours.  He 
was  not  only  an  able  man,  but  a  good  man,  with  a  heart 
abounding  in  charity  for  aU.  Few  men  have  left  a 
brighter  track  on  the  dark  stream  of  Indian  history. 
Schools  and  asylums  are  as  much  his  monuments  as 
deeds  of  statecraft,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Lawrence 
Asylum  for  European  children,  up  in  the  hills  of  the 
North-west,  will  bear  his  name  vividly  to  a  posterity 
which  will  have  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  early  adminis- 
tration of  the  Punjab. 


CHAPTEB    XLin. 

Htvdock  ordered  to  recover  Cawnpore  and  relieve  Lucknow— His  March 
from  AUihabad— Battle  of  Futtehpore,  July  12th— BatUes  of  Aong  and 
Pandoo  Noddy,  July  14th— BatUe  of  Cawnpore,  July  16th— Brilliant 
Tactioa— The  Enemy  utterly  ronted— Nana  Sahib  Biaasacrea  all  the 
Women  and  Children,  his  Priaonera,  and  flies  into  Onde— Havelock 
enters  Cawnpore— The  House  of  Massacre— The  WeU— Bithoor  cap- 
tared— Havelock  crosses  the  Ganges  on  the  25th  of  July— Battles  of 
Onao  and  Bosserntgnnge,  July  29th— Retreat  to  Mungulwar:  reasons 
thereof— Defeats  the  Rebels  again  at  Boasemtgunge,  August  5th— Re- 
treats again  to  Muogulwar- Thhd  Advance  to  and  third  Victory  at 
Busserutgunge,  August  12th— Retreat  to  and  passsge  of  the  Ganges: 
reasons  thereof— Battle  of  Bithoor,  August  16th— Uavelock's  ntath 
Action— Close  of  his  Campaign— Outrain  appointed  to  command— Cause 
of  Havelock's  failure  lies  at  CalcutU— Weakness  of  Government- 
Mutiny  at  Dinapore  delays  Reinforcements— The  RevolUd  Sepoys 
besiege  Arrab— Defeat  of  a  Relieving  Force  from  Dlnapor*-Splendid 
Defteee  of  Mr.  Boyle's  House— Vincent  Eyre  relieves  Arrab— His  March 
and  Battle^Effeets  of  the  Dinapore  Mnthiy. 

We  have  seen  the  rebels  assailed  at  Delhi,  and  subjected 
to  a  siege ;  we  have  seen  them  become  the  besiegers  of 
the  British  at  Luckno^w,  and  triumphant  by  horrible 
treachery  at  Oawnpore.  We  left  Colonel  NeiU  at  Alla- 
habad preparing  the  way  for  Havelock ;  and  it  is  now 


time  to  describe  the  marvellous  career  of  that  general 
from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore;  trusting  that  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  how  all  these  separate  actions  were 
going  on  simultaneously,  marking  the  period  when  we 
were  fighting  for  existence  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Ghinges  and  the  Jumna  to  the  frontier  of  the  Pui^ab*. 

Havelock,  as  we  have  said  heretofore,  reached  Calcutta 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  on  the  20th  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  movable  column  which  was  to  be  collected 
at  AUahabad.  Five  days  afterwards  he  quitted  Calcutta, 
and  on  the  28th  of  June,  one  day  after  the  bloody  busi- 
ness at  Cawnpore,  he  arrived  at  Benares.     On  the  30tih 
he  reached  Allahabad.  That  very  day,  with  the  sanction 
of  Sir  Patrick  (Jrant,  Commander-in-Chief  at  Calcwtta, 
the  first  detachment  prepared  by   N^  marchftd  for 
Cawnpore.    It  consisted  of  400  Europeans,  420  natives, 
chiefly  Sikhs,  and  two  guns,  the  whole  under  Major 
B^naud.  Havelock,  soon  after  he  arrived,  sent  100  m^asi 
in  a  steamer  up  the  Ganges,  to  cover  the  right  flank;  but 
was  obliged  to  wait,  not  only  for  carriage,  but  for  troops, 
until  the  7th,  before  he  could  start  himself!    On  the  3rd 
he  learned  the  fiite  of  the  Cawnpore  garrison,  and  found 
that  his  duty,  instead  of  saving  them,  would  be  first  to 
recover  Cawnpore,  and  then  essay  to  relieve  Lucknow, 
On  the  7th  of  July  he  set  out  to  join  Eenaud,  taking 
with  him  about  1,000  bayonets,  furnished  by  the  78tii 
Highlanders,  the  64tii,  the  84th,  the  Madras  FusOifirs 
and  Braysher's  Sikhs,  the  bulk   of  whom  were  with 
Eenaud.  Havelock  had  also  eighteen  volimteer  horsemen 
and  six  guns.     Such  was  the  force  which,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th  of  July,  1857,  moved  out  of  Allahabad 
to  perform  one  of  the  most  striking  campaigns  in  the 
history  of  Lidia. 

Major  Eenaud  had  pushed  onwards  about  seyeaty 
miles  towards  Cawnpore,  and  had  halted,  according  to 
orders.    For  Havelock,  by  dint  of  a  judicious  use  of 
money,  had  secured  excellent  information  of  the  enemy's 
proceedings;  and  knowing  that  Nana  Sahib  was  advano- 
ing  on  Eenaud,  intent  on  snapping  him  up,  HaTolock 
pushed  on  by  forced  marches,  and  joining  him  on  tio 
night  of  the  11th,  both  hastened  forward  to  Belinda,  a 
few  miles  from  Futtehpore,  the  scene  of  Eobert  Tuckar^s 
heroism.  Here  the  troops  halted  and  proceeded  to  cook, 
while  Colonel  Tytier  rode  on  to  reconnoitre.    Lo!  the 
rebels  were  at  Futtehpore.     Thinking  Tytier  and  his 
escort  were  only  the  head  of  Eenaud's  column,  the  r^>eis 
rushed  to  assail  them,  opening  the  ball  witii  the  fire  oC> 
24-pounder.    This  roused  our  men,  who  stood  to  tiiflir 
arms,  and  presented  to  the  rebels  the  unexpected  anay 
of  a  small  army.    The  Sepoy  horse  stopped  abruptty. 
It  was  now  Havelock's  turn.    He  resolved  to  foroe  an 
action,  although  he  had  only  1,800  men  and  eight  gons 
to  match  against  their  3,500  and  twelve  guns. 

The  Sepoy  mutineers  were  in  position  across  tiie 
road.  They  occupied  ground  broken  by  swamps,  gzoToe, 
and  hillocks,  as  a  front  line,  with  the  endosures  c^ 
Futtehpore  to  fall  back  upon.  The  trunk  road  ran 
through  the  position,  and  formed  the  best  line  of  advaiM^. 
1  Havelock  put  his  guns  in  the  centre,  and  covered  tit^oa 
with  100  riflemen.  He  disposed^fhis  o^troopa  ia 
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columns  preceded  by  skirmishers;  and  he  put  his  hand- 
ful of  hOTse  on  the  flanks.     In  this  oi'der  he  advanced. 
Some  of  the  troops  had  Enfield  rifles,  and  with  these, 
deftly  used,  he  struck  the  rebels  at  ranges  which  filled 
them  with  amazement.    In  ten  minutes,  says  Havelock, 
the  action  was  decided,  so  distressed  were  they  at  the 
fire  of  the  rifle  and  Maude's  artillery.    The  enemy  at 
once  abandoned  three  guns.     "  As  we  moved  forward," 
writes  the  genei-al,  *•  tue  enemy's  guns  continued  to  fall 
into  our  hands,  and  then,  in  succession,  they  were  driven 
from  tho  garden  enclosures,  from  a  strong  barricade  on 
the  road,  from,  the  town  wall,  into  and  through,  out  of, 
and  beyond  the  town.*'    Here  they  tried  to  stand ;  the 
2nd  Cavalry  charged,  and  our  irregulars  fled  leaving  the 
volunte^is  alone ;  but  the  Bifles  got  into  action,  and  the 
gone  camo  up,  and  the  rebels  bolted  altogether,  leaving 
in  our  hands  ^eren  guns.    Wo  actually  did  not  lose  a 
single  man  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  twelve  died 
of  sunstroke*    They  had  been  afoot  fburteen  hours,  had 
fought  without  fbod,  and  now  sank  exhausted.    Have- 
lock issued  a  sfirring   order  of  the  day,  in  which  he 
attributed  the  victory  to  ihe  rapid  fire  of  the  guns,  "  to 
the  power  of  the  Enfield  rifle  in  British  hands,  to  British 
pluck,  that  great  quality  which  has  survived  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  hour,  and  gained  intensity  from  the  crisis ; 
and  to  the  bleedng  of  Almighty  God  on  a  most  righteous 
cause,  the  cause  of  justice,  hmnanity,  tru&,  and  the  good 
goTemment  of  Inc&u" 

Besting  on  (fee  13th,  Havelock  took  three  of  the  cap- 
tured ^ns  and  added  fhem  to  his  train,  and  sent  IOC 
Sikhs  to  guard  his  communications.  On  the  14&  he 
marched  and  met  no  enemy,  but  at  the  haft  found  it 
desirable  to  disiom  and  dismount  lixs  native  irregulars, 
and  give  their  horses  to  his  brave  volunteer  cavalry. 
These  men  had  refrained  from  skiking  a  blow  in  action, 
and  had  even  allowed  tiieir  commander,  Lieutenant 
Palliser,  to  charge  into  the  enemy  almost  alone.  Boi  it 
should  be  recorded  that  when  Palliser  was  sarrounded, 
and  on  the  point  of  losing  his  life,  the  native  captain, 
who  had  followed  him,  saved  him  by  sacrificing  himself. 
At  daybreak  on  the  Idth  Bavelock's  fbrce  fibund  itself 
again  in  front  of  the  enemy.  He  had  entrenched  the 
great  road  in  front  of  the  village  of  Acmg,  andganuahed 
his  line  with  two  grms.  ThiawM  a  strong  outpost  cover- 
ing Idle  main  position  of  the  rebeb  behind  th&  stcme 
bridge  over  the  Pandoo  Nuddy,  a  stream,  now  swoUdn 
by  the  rains,  uod  flowing  through  adeep  rasrine.  It  was 
neeoBsary  to  take  Aong,  and  pu^  on  as  £i^  as  possiUe 
io  the  bridge. 

General  Havelock  divided  his  little  asmy  into  tTwo 
X>arts.  One  part  he  placed  under  tiie  (oders  of  Colonel 
Tytler.  This  was  destined  to  assail  tiie  enmy.  With 
the  other  the  genm^  himself  guanled  his  train  and 
ba^^ago  from  the  enemy's  horse.  Tytler  moved  up  the 
Tolmiieer  Cavalry,  under  tiie  gallant  Barrow,  leadiniT 
the  -way.  The  enemy's  guns  opened,  and  the  ^  ^**^ 
intoKiding  to  attack  while  tiw  troops  were  f(^ 
advaznosd  ws&  a  oonfidant  air  from  their  poaLtjrv 
villagr^.  Thereupon  Msgor  Benaod,  with  hi^  ^^ 
B^ofliliecs,  pounced  upon  them  like  h^aiumg^ 


them  back ;  but  in  the  combat  he  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Then  Tytler  closed  with  the  enemy,  expelled  him 
from  gardens  and  buildings,  and  put  him  to  flight,  but 
could  not  reach  his  guns.  Havelock,  for  his  share,  had 
beaten  off  repeated  onsets  of  cavalry,  and  these  now  retired 
to  rejoin  their  comrades. 

Halting  his  men  to  cook,  Havelock  anxiously  awaited 
reports  from  his  spies,  respecting  the  doings  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Pandoo  Noddy.  The  news  came.  The 
enemy  were  engaged  in  strengthening  their  position  ou 
this  river,  by  mining  the  bridge.  The  moment  was 
critical  If  they  were  permitted  to  succeed  in  this  work, 
the  march  of  Ihe  army  would  be  arrested  for  several 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  troops  had  been  on  foot 
since  midnight,  and  had  not  fed.  Bat  Havelock  did  not 
hesitate.  He  ordered  his  little  band  to  march,  and  they 
willingly  obeyed.  There  were  six  miles  and  a  hot  fight 
before  them.  But  these  men  were  animated  by  strong 
motives.  Th^  knew  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Nana  Sahib,  and  they  believed  what  was  thou  true,  that 
above  200  women  and  children  were  still  in  the  power  of 
this  miscreant.  They  left  their  £x>d,  and  stepped  off 
without  a  murmur. 

Two  hours'  march  under  a  burning  sun  brought  them 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  Sepoys  were  arrayed 
beyond  the  bridge;  they  were  at  work  under  one  of  the 
arches ;  and  they  had  two  2-^pounders,  so  planted  that 
their  fire  swept  the  great  road.  The  plan  of  attack  was 
soon  decided  on.  Eight  guns  were  drawn  up  in  positions 
which  enaUed  them  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the 
bridge.  There  was  a  bead  in  the  river  at  this  point,  and 
the  Madras  Posiliers,  armed  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  at 
once  took  advantage  of  this,  by  pushing  up  in  open  order 
above  and  below  tiie  bridge,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  pouring  in  a  hail  of  bullets  on  the  rebel  artillery- 
men. This  shook  the  steadiness  of  tiie  enemy,  the  fire 
(^  our  guns  increased  his  alarm ;  and  when  the  mine  in 
the  bridge  was  seen  to  explode,  yet  failed  to  injure  the 
structore,  tiie  ar^llerym^n  lost  heart.  As  the  ^e 
slackened,  Major  Stephenson  gathered  up  his  Pusiliera, 
and  dashing  at  ihe  bridge  carried  it  with  a  rush,  and 
seized  the  guns.  Thereupon  the  mutineers  took  to  their 
heels,  and  made  off  for  Cawnpore.  We  lost  twenty-five 
killed  and  wounded,  and  took  in  all  four  guns* 

The  soldiers  wei^e  now  quite  ''  done  up,"  to  use  thatr 
own  expresave  phrase.  "  During  twelve  hours  our 
troops,"  writes  M^'or  North,  **had  been  under  arms, 
and  twice  engag^,  and  their  endurance  tested  to  the 
uttermost.  [The  Highlanders  were  in  woollen  clothes !] 
The  scorching  sun  glared  down  its  unpit^g  rays  upon 
their  arms,  which  gUttered  with  intolerable  radiance,  till 
the  brain  reeled,  and  the  eye-baUs  achod  with  the  in- 
tensity of  that  dazzling  sheen."  The  sun  shot  its  steady 
rays  also  upon  i^eu:  heads,  and  many  fell,  some  to 
die.  They  were  now  to  rest  for  a  few  hours.  Havelock 
wrote  ^  s^nforoements,  for  gun  ammunition,  for 
SnfiWU  ^TPTD'HP^*^"")  £or  field  artillery,  for  rum.  With 
reg^  to  the  last,  he  said  that  unless  supj^es  arrived, 
he^  id  be  obliged  to  put  the  men  on  half-rations,  and 
.,  -/^^^pxild  \)e  a  most  kying  deprivation  to  troops, 
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exposed  to  the  fatigue  and  hardships  that  my  men  haye 
endured."  Some  have  thought  it  needful  to  apologise 
for  this  statement.  But  Hayelock,  though  a  friend  to 
temperance,  knew  that  his  men  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form most  unusual  labours,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
stances a  stimulant  was  needful. 

There  was  another  battle  before  them.  They  marched 
the  next  morning,  the  16th,  Cawnpore  was  twenty-four 
miles  away.  Before  them  lay  an  arid  road.  The  sun 
was  more  formidable  than  the  foe.  Nana  Sahib,  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  Havelock,  and  enraged  by  the  repeated 
defeats  of  the  mutineers,  had  concentrated  all  his  forces, 
about  5,000  men  and  eight  guns,  and  had  posted  them  a 
few  mUes  from  Cawnpore,  determined  there  to  giye 
oattle.  Havelock  marched  his  men  sixteen  miles,  and 
then  halted  there  for  three  hours,  to  giye  them  time  to 
cook,  and  to  await  the  baggage.  The  troops  eagerly 
swallowed  a  hasty  meal,  and  then  slept  under  the 
grateful  shelter  of  the  little  groyes  near  the  yillage  of 
Maharajpore,  where  the  biyouac  was.  The  indefeitigable 
Volunteer  Oayalry  were  out  in  the  front  keeping  watch. 
These  picked  up  two  Sepoys  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  British,  and  had  come  down  from  Delhi.  Haying 
passed  the  night  in  the  rebel  camp,  they  were  able  to 
state  the  force  and  describe  the  position. 

Inspired  by  this  information,  the  general  resumed  his 
march  at  two  o'clock,  leaving  his  baggage  under  a  guard 
in  the  yillage,  and  quickly  .came  within  sight  of  the 
enemy.  The  mutineer  army  had  been  posted  with  some 
skill.  It  was  drawn  up  across  two  roads,  one  leading  to 
the  cantonments  at  Cawnpore,  the  other  being  the  great 
trunk  road  to  Delhi.  Each  flank  rested  on  a  native 
village;  another  village  strengthened  the  centre.  All 
were  entrenched  or  walled.  The  Ganges  was  distant 
about  a  mile  from  the  left,  and  on  the  right  rose  the 
half-flnished  embankment  for  the  railway.  The  rebel 
infantry  were  drawn  up  in  a  concave  line  from  flank  to 
flank.  Their  horse  were  in  a  body  on  the  left,  and  their 
guns  were  so  disposed  along  the  line  %s  to  sweep  the  two 
roads.  About  1,200  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  line, 
the  roads  became  one,  that  is,  the  cantonment  road 
diverged  at  this  point  from  the  trunk  road.  Beyond  the 
point  of  junction  a  fringe  of  wood  ran  towards  the 
Ganges.  In  taking  up  this  position  the  enemy  had  cal- 
culated on  a  front  attack.  He  had  measured  out  distances 
along  the  roads,  and  his  gunners  stood  ready  to  fire  as 
soon  as  the  British  came  within  range. 

But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  general  versed  in  warfare. 
On  coming  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  Havelock  took 
steps  to  ascertain  from  the  country  folk  the  nature  of 
the  country  on  both  flanks  of  the  rebel  host,  for  he  had 
resolved  to  turn  one  or  the  other.  He  found  that  the 
enemy's  left  was  the  more  assailable.  A  student  of 
military  history,  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  could  repeat 
the  manoeuvre  which  made  the  great  Frederick  victor 
over  superior  numbers  at  Leuthen.  He  saw  that  those 
groyes  we  haye  mentioned  would  conceal  a  flank  march 
frt)m  Nana  Sahib,  as  the  hilla  had  hidden  the  movement 
of  Frederick  from  Marshal  Daun.  He  at  once  called  up 
the  leading  officers,  and  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  them. 


rapidly  traced  a  rough  diagram  of  the  projected  move- 
ments  in  the  dust  with  the  point  of  his  scabbard." 
EEaving  made  all  clear,  he  directed  the  in£Eintry  to  wheel 
to  the  right  in  column  of  companies  at  deploying  dis- 
tance, with  the  guns  in  the  intervals  of  the  brigades,  and 
half  the  Madras  Fusiliers  in  skirmishing  order  on  the 
left  or  inner  flank  of  the  column.  Thus  the  force  marched 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  behind  the  screen  of  trees, 
while  the  littie  body  of  Volunteer  Horse  showed  them- 
selves on  the  trunk  road,  as  if  they  were  the  foremimers 
of  a  front  attack. 

Suddenly  the  enemy  became  aware  of  the  object  of  the 
manoeuvre,  as  he  caught  glimpses,  through  br^JLS  in  the 
wood,  of  a  column  moving  behind  the  trees.   He  opened 
flre.  Our  troops,  without  heeding  shot  and  shell,  moved 
silentiy  on,  tmtil  they  arrived  at  a  point  perpendicnkr 
to  the  rebel  position.  Then  they  wheeled  into  line.  The 
guns  came  up  and  opened  fire,  and  the  Madras  riflemen 
once  more  spread  out  and  made  play  with  their  splendid 
weapons. .  But  Havelock  was  not  tiie  man  to  trifle  with 
an  advantage  of  position  such  as  he  had  gained  by  his 
skilful  march.    He  ordered  an  advance  in  ichelontom 
the  right.    The  Madras  men  went  first  in  open  order; 
the  78th  Highlanders  came  next,  then  the  64tii  and  84th 
combined,  and  lastly  the  Sikhs.    There  were  three  1\- 
pounders  on  the  enemy's  left,  well  entrenched  behind  a 
yillage.    The  78th  were  launched  upon  them.    Moring 
up  steadily  imder  a  fire  of  grape,  until  they  were  within 
eighty  yards,  their  colonel,  Hamilton,  in  front,  the  bag- 
pipes playing  in  the  rear,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  rent 
the  air  with  a  fierce  shout,  and,  charging  in,  carried  the 
viUage,  and  captured  the  guns,  breaking  the  enemy's  left 
into  two  parts,  hurling  one  in  confusion  on  the  centre, 
and  shouldering  the  other  to  the  rear.   In  the  meantime 
the  64th  had  come  abreast  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the 
Madras  Fusiliers,  on  the  other  flank,  had  successfully 
encountered  and  defeated  the  rebel  cavalry.    Befi>nmng 
the  78th,  Havelock  rode  to  the  front,  and  pointing  to  the 
rally  of  the  enemy  on  his  centre  rotmd  a  howitzer,  cried, 
"  Now,  Highlanders,  another  charge  like  that  wins  the 
day.''    The  charge  was  made,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
64th,  the  gun  was  captured.    The  Volunteer  Horse,  too, 
making  a  daring  charge  up  the  road,  fell  upon  the  enemy 
and  slew  many.  The  whole  of  the  British  foroe  was  now 
united  again  after  its  rough  fight    The  position  of  the 
enemy  and  several  of  his  guns  had  been  won,  and  our 
troops,  emerging  in  the  rear  of  it,  reformed.  The  S^oys 
had  again  rallied,  with  commendable  promptitude,  on 
Suktipore,  a  yillage  between  the  two  roads.     From  this 
he  had  to  be  driven.    Havelook's  voice  was  again  heard 
animating  his  soldiers  to  renewed  exertions^  and  again, 
this  time  unsupported  by  any  artillery  fire  from  our 
side,  did  those  noble  foot  soldiers  of  Britain  drive  the 
foe  before  them.    Tet  again  he  rallied,  so  stubborn  was 
he  in  this  combat.    Nana  Sahib,  present  on  the  fiidd, 
was  seen  to  be  encouraging  his  troops.     So  brought 
them  up  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  prepared  for  a  last 
eflbrt.    He  still  had  a  24-potinder  and  two  pieoes  of 
smaller  calibre,  and  with  these  he  commanded  oar  men, 
now  lying  down,  awaiting  their  artillery.  The  sun  went 
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down.  There  were  about  900  British,  soldiers,  only  wait- 
ing a  signal  from  Hayelock.  His  horse  had  just  been 
shot  under  him,  and,  mounted  on  a  hack,  he  rode  into 
the  hail  of  shot,  the  only  man  exposed  to  yiew.  He  says 
himself  that  the  enemy  showed  a  long  line,  and  that,  as 
the  longer  Ids  men  looked  at  it  the  less  they  would 
like  it,  he  resolved  on  a  charge.  His  piercing  yoice 
was  heard,  crying,  **  The  line  will  advance,"  and  then 
"  forward !  "  And  well  the  wearied  men  obeyed  the  call. 
**  The  final  crisis,'*  he  writes,  **  had  arrived.     My  artil- 


himself  in  their  front,  were  not  to  be  denied.  Their  rear 
showed  the  ground  strewed  with  wounded;  but  on  they 
steadily  and  silently  came;  then,  with  a  cheer,  charged 
and  captured  the  unwieldy  trophy  of  their  valour.  The 
enemy  lost  all  heart,  and  after  a  hurried  fire  of  musketry 
gave  way  in  total  rout.  Four  of  my  guns  came  up,  and 
completed  their  discomfiture  by  a  heavy  cannonade;  and 
as  it  grew  dark,  the  roofless  barracks  of  our  artillery 
were  dimly  descried  in  advance,  and  it  was  evident  that 
Cawnpore  was  once  more  in  our  possession." 


GENERAL  HAVELOCK. 


lory  cattlo,  wearied  oy  the  length  of  the  march,  could 
not  biin^  up  the  guns  to  my  assistance;  and  the  Madras 
Fusiliers,  the  64th,  84th,  and  78th  detachments,  formed 
in  line,  ^^ere  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  24-pounder 
on  the  road..    I  was  resolved  this  state  of  things  should 
not  last ;  so,  calling  upon  my  men,  who  were  lying  down 
in  line,  to   leap  on  their  feet,  I  directed  another  steady 
adrance.      Xt  was  irresistible.    The  enemy  sent  round 
s2iot  into  our  ranks,  until  we  were  within  3(K)  yards,  and 
then  poTired  in  grape  with  such  precision  and  determina- 
tion aa  I  liave  seldom  witnessed.    But  the  64th,  led  by 
Major  Stirling  and  by  my  aide-de-camp,  who  had  placed 
294. — ^N'lw  Sebies. 


The  aide-de-camp  referred  to  was  his  son,  Henry  Have- 
lock,  who  led  the  regiment  by  riding  straight  upon  the 
24-pounder.  The  troops  lay  down  behind  their  piled 
muskets,  about  two  miles  from  Cawnpore.  They  had  to 
wait  for  the  baggage  and  the  dawn,  and  moreover,  after 
such  a  day,  they  needed  the  rest  they  had  earned.  "  We 
had  neither  tents,  rations,  nor  grog,"  says  Major  North, 
'*  but  we  had  the  commendation  of  the  general.*'  Have- 
lock  slept  on  lus  mackintosh ;  and,  writes  Mr.  Marshman, 
<<  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise  during 
the  night,  he  slept  with  his  bridle  on  his  arm,  his  horse 
standing  ready  saddled  behind  him.    The  bugler,  who 
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had  accompamed  him  on  horseback  through  the  pezils 
of  tihe  day,  lay  near  him.  He  belonged  to  the  78th 
Highlanders,  and  an  anecdote  regarding  him  is  not 
nndesenring  of  rememfaranee  amiitot  the  ejents  of  this 
day.  Al  the  enemy's  first  gnn  was  fired,  the  general 
gave  him  his  watch  to  mai^  the  time.  The  bugler  noted 
the  moment  befiore  he  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  as  the 
last  shot  was  sent  after  the  retreating  enemy,  took  the 
watch  out  again,  and  coolly  said,  *Two  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes,  sir  I ' " 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  battle  was  105  men. 
"Well  might  the  genersd  say  to  his  men,  in  his  stirring 
order  of  the  day — "Soldiers!  your  general  is  satisfied 
and  more  than  satisfied  with  you."  They  had,  indeed, 
deserved  this  praise.  In  nine  days  they  had  marched 
126  miles,  and  fought  and  won  four  actions.  They  now 
had  Cawnpore  at  their  feet. 

The  next  morning  spies  brought  in  the  dreadful  news 
that  Nana  Sahib  had  retreated  from  CawnpooEO  after 
butchering  all  the  prisoners.  Hav^ock  inoMidiately 
sent  forward  an  advanced  guard  to  test  the  truth  of  this, 
and  as  they  came  up  to  the  old  cantonments,  an  explo- 
sion shook  the  earth.  It  was  the  old  tTiftgi^CTTK^  which 
the  troopers  of  the  enemy's  rear-guard  had  ^Bid.  ^Hn 
army  now  entered  the  place.  It  was  a  memorable  day, 
the  17th  of  June,  when  Cawnpore  was  recovered,  for  the 
horrors  it  brought  to  li^t  kindled  to  an  intenn|y  be- 
yond conception  the  passions  of  the  British  soMien. 

For  the  first  thing  done  was  to  visit  tiie  entraifimieitt, 
and  the  house  in  which  the  prisoners  hsfd  been  confined. 
At  the  sight  thereof  strong  men  wept,  and  a  fioneihifst 
for  vengeance  seized  them,  and  made  them  tisxible  in 
battle. 

From  subsequent  inquiries,  it  appeared  tiwct  Bfauia 
Sahib  had  preserved  the  lives  of  47  of  .iiie  mamaDaaaQ. 
children  from  Futtehghur,  and  IS^joMke  efi 
garrison.  These  he  kept  xniwiinTn  "IBbb^ 
writes  Captain  Thomson,  "ware  ^mihoaxQy  oasTmeol 
a-day  of  dh-^l  and  chupatties,  aBd^^aemdcOi  :^nsENmeaii 
sort;  they  had  to  eat  out  of  eartiiai  jBBs,«BEd'ihe  foad 
was  served  by  menials  of  the  lowest  flaite(MA^)\iliui& 
in  itself  was  the  greatest  indignity  thif  iTi^rtlinwi  ocatfil 
cast  upon  them.  They  had  no  furniture,  «ko  inQs,  amt 
even  straw  to  lie  down  upon,  but  only  coarse  banibtto 
matting  of  the  roughest  make.  The  house  in  which 
they  were  incarcerated  had  formerly  been  occupied  as 
the  dwelling  of  a  native  clerk ;  it  comprised  two  prin- 
cipal rooms,  each  about  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  broad, 
and  besides  these,  a  number  of  dark  closets  rather  than 
rooms,  which  had  been  originally  intended  for  the  use 
of  native  servants ;  in  addition  to  these,  a  courtyard, 
about  fifteen  yards  square  presented  the  only  accom- 
modation for  these  200  most  wretched  victims  of  a 
brutality  in  comparison  witii  which  hereafter  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  its  sharp  but  short  agonies,  must 
sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
former  part  of  their  captivity,  several  of  them  went 
to  tiie  Nana,  imploring  some  commiseration  with  their 
wretched  state,  but  in  vain  ;  and  they  desisted  alto- 
gether from  such  applications,  in  consequence  of  one  of 


their  number  having  been  erueUy  ill->treated  by  iiie 
brutal  soldiery.  Closely  guarded  by  armed  Sepoys,  many 
of  them  suffering  from  wounds,  all  of  them  emaciated 
with  scanty  food,  and  derived  of  all  means  of  cleanli- 
ness, the  deep,  dark  horrors  of  the  prisoners  in  that 
dungeon  must  remain  to  their  full  extent  unknown,  aod 
even  unimagined." 

After  the  defoat  of  his  troops  on  the  Pandoo  Noddee— 
that  is,  on  the  15th  of  July— Nana  fiahib  ordered  all  die 
prisoners  to  be  slain.    It  is  «aid  that  Azimoolah,  his 
chief  adviser,  the  pet  of  Belgravia  when    he   visited 
London,  persuaded  Nana  Sahib  that  EEavelock  was  only 
moving  on  Cawnpore  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  women 
and  children,  and  that,  if  they  were  slain,  the  British 
would  leave  India.  But  this  is  not  a  credible  story.  Nana 
Sahib    and  Azimoolah  knew  the  English  too  well  to 
!  believe  that  they  would  cease  their  exertions  while  Agra 
and  Lacknow  were  beleaguered.     It  must  have  been 
anger  and  hate  and  a  love  of  cruelty  which  prompted 
tl^  daatardly  act.  When  our  troops  arrived,  Mr.  Sharer, 
the  newly  appointed  magistrate,  began  an  investigation, 
from  which  we  .learn  the  £acts  as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
known.   "lIHwn  Mr.  Sherer,"  writes  Captain  Tliomson, 
'*  entered  tl&eilMiiise  of  horrors,  in  which  the  slaughter  of 
the  wommiJmd  been  perpetrated,  the  rooins  were  cov^«d 
with  human  gore ;  articles  of  clothing  that  had  belonged 
to  women  mad  children— collars,  con^s,  shoes,  caps,  and 
littie  round  hats — were  found  steeped  in  blood;    the 
walls  were  -spattered  with  blood,  the  mats  on  the  floor 
saturated;  the  plaster  sides  of  the  place  were  scored  wif^ 
sword  cots,  and  pieees  of  long  Isatr  were  all  about  the 
room.  !No  writing  was  i^onj&e  walls,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  inscriptions,  whidx-floon  became  numerous,  were 
put  JiMaro  by  the  troops,  to  infiniate  each  other  in  the 
mndkdf  .revenging  the  atrocities  that  had  been  peipe- 
tlsated  :there.    Zhere  is  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  the 
^jmhappy  victims  wa3  accomplished  by  the  sword,  and 
^thot  their  bodies,  stripp^  df  all  clothing,  were  thrown 
into  an  adjaotot  well.     A  Bible  was  found  that  had 
belonged  to  Mias  31air^  in  which  she  had  written ;  '  27th 
JjoaatB* — Went.'to'.tiie  boats.     29th. — Taken  out  of  boats. 
I^mh.— TakoiSto^bvadah  Kothi ;  fatal  day.' "    One  officer 
Twdiowag|iiMUlt  mote :  ' *  I  picked  up  a  mutilated  prayer- 
ihaiflr;  niyhaS.  lost  the  cover,  but  on  the  fly-leaf  is  written, 
Tor  dearest  mamma,  from  her  affectionate  Liouis,  June, 
1845.'      It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  opened  on  page 
36  in  the  Litany,  where,  I  have  but  little  doixbt,  these 
poor  dear  creatures  sought  and  found   consolation  in 
that  beautiful  supplication.    It  is  here  sprinkled  with 
blood.    The  book  has  lost  some  pages  at  the  end«  and 
terminates  wil^  the  47tili  Psalm,  in  which  I>aYid  ihuiks 
the  Almighty  for  his  signal  victories  over  his  enemies.** 

Such  was  the  scene  which  tore  tiie  hearts  of  oar  valiant 
soldiers,  and  the  recital  of  which  made  all  England 
Judder.  It  is  related  that  the  Highlanders,  on  coming 
to  a  body  which  had  been  barbarously  exposed,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sir  Ho^li  Wheeler^ 
daughter,  cut  off  the  tresses,  and  countizkg  -Qxb  hairs, 
swore  that  for  every  hair  a  rebel  should  die*  «*  CSmstaan 
men,"  says  one  writer,  * '  who  had  hiUierto  Bpax^  a  flying 
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foe,  came  out  of  that  house  bearing  a  portion  of  a  dress 
or  some  relic  in  their  hands,  and  declaring  that  wheneyer 
they  might  feel  disposed  for  mercy,  they  would  look 
upon  that  and  steel  their  hearts." 

The  reaction  which  followed  his  great  successes,  com- 
bined with  the  critical  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, for  a  moment  depressed  the  spirit  of  the  undaunted 
Hayelock.    Here  was  this  fearful  massacre ;  here  was 
news  from  Lucknow  of  the  death  of  Henry  Lawrence ; 
from  Delhi,  of  the  death  of  General  Barnard;  from  Agra, 
of  a  kind  of  defeat  of  the  troops  there ;  and  from  Bithoor, 
news  that  Nana  Sahib  had  garrisoned  that  stronghold 
with  5,000  men.    '*  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst," 
exclaimed  Hayelook  to  his  son,  ''  we  can  but  die  with 
our  swords  in  our  hands."    But  one  night's  brief  repose 
restored  to  the  general  his  wonted  cabnness.    He  took 
up  a  position  west  of  Cawnpore,  that  no  native  army 
could  hare  stormed.  He  bought  up  all  the  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits  in  the  place,  to  save  his  soldiers  from  the  effects  of 
drunkenness,  cholera,  and  dysentery.    Getting  news  of 
the  march  of  a  reinforcement,  under  Neill,  from  Alla- 
habad, he,  on  the  19th,  selected  a  situation  for  a  fort, 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Chuiges ;  set  seyeral 
thousand  natives  to  work  upon  it ;  directed  a  steamer  to 
colleot  as  many  boats  and  boatmen  as  possible ;  picked 
out  forty -ghq  men  from  his  infantry,  and  mounted  them 
to  act  as  irregular  cavalry ;  and  prepared  all  things  for 
an  attempt  to  out  his  way  to  Lucknow.    Li  the  midst  of 
these  labours  news  reached  him,  from  a  sure  source,  that 
Nana  Sahib,  feeling  insecure  at  Bithoor,  had  crossed  into 
Oude.     To  test  the  truth  of  this.  Major  Stephenson  was 
sent  with  a  force  to  Bithoor.    It  was  abandoned,  and 
strewn     with   wrecks   of  the   plunder  of  Cawnpore. 
Stephenson  blew  up  the  magazine,  burnt  the  palace, 
and  broaglit  off  twenty  guns. 

Neill  came  up  on  the  20th  with  227  men.    The  small 
fort  on  the  river's  bank  was  in  a  good  state  of  forward- 
ness.    A  sufficiont  number  of  boats  had  been  collected 
by  Captain  Spurgin,  of  the  little  Berhampooter.   Have- 
lock  now  determined  on  executing  the  daring  task  of 
invading  Oude.    The  rain  fell  in  torrents  on  the  night  of 
the  20tli  of  July.     Out  into  the  midst  of  this  Havelock 
rode  with  the  first  detachment,  and  saw  them  over  the 
river.     Se  had  1,500  men  and  ten  guns  for  his  enter- 
prise. He  left  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  300  men  under 
NeiU  to  hold  the  Cawnpore  fort,  and  reduce  the  place  to 
order.  On  the  2oth  Havelock  crossed,  and  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  occupy  Mungulwar,  six  miles  from  the  river. 
Here  on  the  2dth  the  whole  force  was  assembled.  It  was 
a  strong  position,  but  Havelock's  business  was  to  fight, 
not  to  act  on  the  defensive.    He  had  received  a  plan  of 
Looknow  irom  the  place  itself,  and  he  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  road.  The  moment  was  critical;  for,  learning 
the  defeat  of  ^ana  Sahib,  who  himself  was  in  Oude,  the 
rebel  attack   on  Lucknow  had  become  more  close  and 
sostaixied. 

On  the  29th  Havelock  marched  upon  Onao.    Here  the 
rebels  had  occupied  the  ground  with  considerable  skill. 
L  deep  0W&mp  covered  their  right.  Onao  itself  protected  i 
heir    left.       Xn   front  was  a  village,    and   a   garden 


entrenched  like  a  bastion.  In  front  of  the  village  were 
enclosures.  Thus  the  general  found  that  he  could  not 
turn  the  position  on  either  hand.  Ho  was  forced  to 
assaQ  it  in  front.  The  order  was  given.  With  ready 
valour  the  Highlanders  and  Fusiliers  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  garden.  They  fell  back  on  the  village ;  their 
fire  was  hot ;  the  64th  had  to  be  brought  up ;  and,  all 
charging  together,  the  village  was  stormed  and  the  guns 
captured.  This  enabled  Havelock  to  interpose  his  force 
between  the  enemy  and  Onao,  towards  which  town  they 
were  hurrying.  Firmly  lodged  on  a  piece  of  dry  ground 
in  the  midst  of  swamps,  and  assailable  only  on  a  narrow 
front,  Havelock  saw  his  advantage,  and  allowing  the 
enemy  to  come  near,  he  shot  them  to  pieces  as  they  were 
crowded  on  the  road.  The  Oude  native  artillery,  which 
had  been  carefully  drilled,  behaved  with  great  gallantry ; 
many  gunners  served  their  pieces  to  the  last,  and  fell 
beside  them  under  the  rifies  of  the  Fusiliers  and  the 
bayonets  of  the  British  Linesmen.  Havelock  stood 
victor,  and  master  of  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

The  troops,  after  a  halt  of  three  hours  to  rest  and  eat, 
once  more  marched.  The  rebels  had  rallied  at  Busserut- 
gunge.  This  was  a  walled  town.  The  gate  fsusing  our 
troops  was  entrenched,  and  mounted  four  guns,  and 
was  flanked  by  towers.  The  road  to  Lucknow,  running 
through  the  place,  emerged  at  the  opposite  gate,  and 
then  was  carried  on  a  causeway  through  one  of  those 
large  pieces  of  water  called  jheels.  Ck>ncentrating  a  fire 
of  artillery  on  the  gate,  Havelock  held  the  Fusiliers  and 
Highlanders  ready  to  storm  it,  while  he  detached  the 
64th  to  the  left  to  turn  the  town  and  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy.  While  the  guns  were  in  action,  the 
storming  column  lay  down;  but  when  the  fire  of  the 
defence  slackened,  and  the  Sepoys,  frightened  at  the 
flank  movement,  began  to  run,  the  Highlanders  and 
Fusiliers,  with  stem  shouts,  sprang  up  and  carried  the 
gate  at  a  bound.  The  enemy  fled  over  the  causeway— 
for  the  61th  had  not  come  up — and  the  battie  was  won. 
Four  more  guns  were  captured.  Havelock  rode  to  the 
firont  to  select  his  outposts.  **  As  he  returned  to  the 
causeway,  the  weary  soldiers,  who  were  grouped  on  it, 
leaning  on  their  arms,  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him,  and  in  an  instant  there  was  an  enthusiastic  shout 
through  their  ranks — *  Clear  the  way  for  the  general !  * 
A  bright  smile  stole  over  the  stern  features  of  the  old 
chief,  as  he  exclaimed — *You  have  done  that  well 
already,  men.*  This  unexpected  compliment  electrified 
the  troops,  and  as  his  form  gradually  disappeared,  they 
cried,  *  God  bless  the  general!*" 

In  his  order  of  the  day,  the  general  thanked  the  troops, 
but  not  all;  for  some,  he  said,  fought  as  if  the  cholera 
had  seized  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies.  But  he 
praised  Patrick  Cavanagh,  of  the  64th,  who  "died 
gloriously,  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  enemy  when  setting 
a  brilliant  example  to  his  comrades.  Had  he  survived, 
he  should  have  worn  the  Yictoria  Cross."  He  praised 
Lieutehant  Bogle,  who,  in  leading  the  way  into  a  loop- 
holed  house  at  Onao,  was  severely  wounded;  he  ap- 
plauded Major  Stephenson,  of  the  Fusiliers,  **that 
regiment  the  rebels  know  and  fear  as  tk$  Blue  Caps ; " 
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and  he  said  of  Lientenant  Dangerfield,  first  to  mount 
the  barricade  in  the  second  action,  he  *'  has  merited  the 
cross  reserved  for  the  brave/'  By  such  means  EEavelook 
stimulated  his  men. 

But  he  and  they  were  destined  to  disaj^pointment.  A 
mutiny  at  Dinapore  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  5th 
and  90th  regiments.  He  had  lost  nearly  100  men  on 
the  29th;  a  third  of  his  ammunition  was  expended; 
cholera,  smiting  down  scores,  was  in  his  camp ;  he  had 
little  or  no  spare  transport;  so,  with  a  hitter  feeling,  he 
fell  hack  to  Mimgulwar.  Here  h^  received  five  more 
guns  and  2o7  men,  hut  was  obliged  to  disarm  his  native 
gun  Lascars.  The  enemy — ^mutineers  from  Oude  and 
Saugor,  in  Central  India — was  now  gathering  in  force  at 
Bithoor,  and  NeiU  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack ;  but 
Havelock,  determined  to  try  once  more,  told  Neill  to 
hold  his  oommunioations,  and  on  the  4th  marched  -to 
Onao,  and  on  the  5th  once  more  to  Busseratgunge. 
Here  the  enemy  were  again.  Ejiowing  the  ground 
better  this  time,  the  general,  while  he  prepared  to  can- 
nonade the  front  of  the  village,  sent  a  force  round  thoir 
left  fiank.  When  this  force  emerged,  he  began  the  can- 
nonade. The  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  Smitten 
by  a  point-^blank  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  the  rebels  fled. 
Hie  64th  and  84th  dashed  into  the  gate,  while  the  High- 
landers and  PusiHers  and  four  of  Meade's  guns  oaught 
them  as  they  streamed  out  on  to  the  causeway.  But, 
with  great  courage,  the  enemy  rallied  again  in  a  Tillage 
on  both  flanks.  TThese  were  taken  in  brilliant  style,  ^e 
Sepoys  carried  off  their  cannon,  but  loft  250  men  on  tiie 
field.  Havelock  could  not  improve  his  victories,  because 
he  had  no  cavalry.  This  was  a  fatal  defect,  as  it  gave 
the  enemy  time  to  rally.  Our  loss — so  swift  and  able 
had  been  our  movements — was  only  two  killed  and 
twenty-three  wounded. 

Yet  even  now  Havelock  could  not  go  on.  As  the  Oude 
folk  defended  every  post,  he  felt  that  he  could  only  readi 
Lucknow  with  a  force  too  weak  to  break  in,  much  less 
carry  off  the  garrison.  He  heard  also  that  the  G^walior 
Contingent  was  moving  up  to  the  Jumna,  and  he  knew 
that  *N"ana  Sahib  was  not  fe,r  off  in  Oude,  und  that  tiie 
mutineers  at  Bithoor  were  growing  every  day  stronger. 
Therefore  he  once  more  fell  back  to  Mungulwar.  The 
troops  wefre  indignant,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  general 
was  right.  His  army  was  the  only  force  we  had  between 
Behar  and  Delhi,  and  he  was  bound  not  to  throw  it 
away  uselesdy.  He,  therefore,  drew  up  at  Mungulwar, 
entrenched  it,  and  made  good  his  raft  bridge  over  the 
Ganges,  hoping  reinforcements  would  arrive.  In  vain. 
Neill  now  urged  him  to  send  over  aid  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Bithoor,  who  were  meditating  offensive  operations. 
Havelock  then  resolved  to  abandon  Oude  altogetiier.  He 
had  begun  to  re-cross  the  river,  when  he  learned  that 
5,000  men,  with  artillery,  had  occupied  Busseratgunge. 
He  saw  that  if  he  retreated  under  sudi  a  threat  without 
striking  a  blow,  he  would  lose  much  of  that  moral 
influence  his  daring  actions  had  secured.  So,  before 
crossing,  he  turned  upon  his  foe.  Two  marches  brought 
him  up  to  the  position.  Again  the  enemy  had  made  a 
skilful   choice  of   position;    and  again,  by  skill  and 


courage,  our  troops  thrust  him  out  of  it,  with  heo^yloBB 
to  him  and  little  to  them.  Thus  they  had  beenlhiioe 
beaten  on  this  one  battlefield.  Having  stnid^  tliis 
heavy  blow,  Havelock  retreated  at  onoe,  and  an  the  13i 
crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Gbmges;  &iBa  &e 
bridge  was  broken  up,  and  the  boats  brought  avBrtothe 
Cawnpore  side.  Si^  was  ihe  first  effort  to  Tdiere 
Luoknow.  It  lailed ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  ahm 
the  devotion  and  resolution  of  the  gemrai  and  his  men, 
who — ^in  spite  of  much,  odds  as  were  anayed  aganutlkm 
-^in  spite  of  the  fervid  heat  and  its  effi9Ct8,$9Ter,  Msr, 
lassitude — had  «ight  times  encountered  vietonoodytfae 
enemy  on  ihe  field  of  battle. 

On  the  16th  he  went  fi>rth  to  his  ninth  aetioD.  %s 
rebels  at  Hthoor  were  now  to  f&oL  the  w^^  of  his 
hand.   Theywore a*' scratch padk,"'firomfiT«MgiiBents, 
but  they  had  a  strong  position,  and  many  of  fhsawere 
very  farav«e  men.   They  were  drawn  up  in  fieMfirfngar- 
oane,  with  a  village  and  an  indosuro  here  and  then, 
and  b^nd  a  line  of  breastwork.    Behind  tiNBew  a 
stream  oroeaed  by  a  stone  bridge.     Instead  ci  ha^ 
this  in  their  rear,  the  enemy  s^ouldlsive  had  it  in  Imt. 
No  doubt  he  relied  on  his  numbers.    Afteranudii 
imder  at$lou(Uess  August  sun,  the  troops  oanM  up  ^ 
the  enemy,  and  speedily  routed  him  out  of  his  ctsd- 
brakes,  but  not  before,  in  some  cases,  mm  of  ^l^oi 
Native  Infantry  had  crossed  bayoasts  vith  theMiidias 
Fusiliers.    The  real  work  had  now  to  be  diwe.  Oorowi 
by  his  brectetwork,  the  enemy  foi^ht  with  great  cWi- 
nacy,  keying  his  great  guns  going,  andmaintiaffl?* 
fire  of  muiAetry  equal,  so  thought  the  general,  to'fltti 
of  ^e  Sikhs  at  Ferozeshah.     Our  artillery  owW  rd 
silence  ihe  Sepoy  guns.    There  was  no&ing  for  ^  ^* 
the  bayonet.    Our  infantry  got  tiie  word  theylwe » 
much,  and  charging  in  upon  the  enemy,  lifted  Mhi  ^ 
over  the  bridge,  captured  his  guns,  and  pot  toa  t^ 
flight.      As  Havelock  rode  along  the  line,  afiff  &^ 
action,  the  men  cheered.     "  Don't  cheer  lae,  myia®- 
he  said ;  "  you  did  it  all  yourselves."    Havelock  y^^ 
at  Bithoor  one  night,  and  then  xotumed  to  Cawi^- 
Before  he  left  he  had  cleared  tiie  town,  and  had  Wj^ 
up  the  remains  of  the  Nana's  buildings.    The  «*^" 
for  retreating  was  that  the  defeated  force  w^  "*^ 
doubled  round  upon  Cawnpore,  azid  saokad  it  ia  **** 
absence  of  the  troops. 

This  action  terminated  Hayelook's  fest  oomfwgo.  H^ 
now  learned,  to  his  chagrin,  that  Sir  James Ootiaffl** 
been  appointed  to  take  oommand  of  the  troops  dflsto"* 
for  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  Here  we  most  cprii  '*  * 
time  this  noble  soldier,  whose  eervioes  were  preo**^ 
were  inestimable.  But  before  wo  retmrn  to  Dilhi'** 
must  tell  by  what  aecumulataon  of  stupidities  ^^''^ 
forcements  destined  for  Ha;?^ook  were  delay^  •  ** 
road. 

The  reasons  lie  in  the  defectiv©  readlntiaii  of  ^  ^' 
cutta  Gk)vemment.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  fflansi?' 
Jung  Bahadoor,  of  Nepaul,  had  ofifored  his  a&ii^^^' 
and  Major  Bameay,  our  agent  at  Ids  capital,  had^o^j 


mitted  the  offer.    He  proposed  to  eemd  «B2w 
Nepaulese  to  Benares  or  Allahabad.     The  GcffcroJ^^ 
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did  not  like  to  acqtdosee  in  this  destination  of  tiie  troops. 
BaoBies  an4  Allahabad  were  too  impoitant  to  be  held 
by  aay  natives.  The  proposal  was  dedined;  but,  after 
a  lapse  of  some  days,  when  our  prospects  grew  every 
moment  more  gloomy,  Jung  Bafaadoor's  ofiPer  was  ac- 
cepted, bat  he  was  direoted  to  move  npon  and  oecnpy 
Gomidqiore.  Here  he  might  do  good  and  could  do 
little  harm.  In  this  opinion,  not  only  the  Calcutta 
Goyemment,  but  Mr.  Tucker  at  Benares,  and  Havelock 
at  Cawnpore  acquiesoed,  and  the  latter  declared  that 
he  could  not  accept  aid  from  Nepaulese,  unless  their 
women  and  children  and  sick  were  left  in  some  place 
08  a  sort:  of  hostages,  so  profound  was  the  distrust  at 
this  time  of  any  natiyes.  Lord  Canning  has  been  cen- 
sored with  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  Nepaulese, 
but  we  do  not  think  wisely.  His  treatment  of  the 
Sepoys  at  Dinapore,  however,  does  not  admit  of  defence 
or  excuse. 

Binapore  is  a  military  station,  ten  nules  west  of  Patna, 
the  ca|>ital  of.  the  province  of  Behar,  inhabited  by  a 
turbulent  population,  numbering  300,000,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  Mahomedans.     Dependent  on 
Patna,  were  Gyah,  Arrah,   and  Dinprah,  small  civil 
stations  without  troops.    In  the  whole  of  the  province, 
there  were  only  troops  at  three  places :  the  12th  Irre- 
gulars,  at  Segowlie;   a  detachment  from  them,   and 
Eattray's  Sikhs,  at  Patna ;  and  a  brigade  at  Dinapore. 
This  brigade  consisted  of  the  10th  Foot,  the  7th,  8th, 
and  40th  Native  Infantry,  and  two  companies  of  Artil- 
lery, one  European,  the  other  native;  the  commander 
was  General  Lloyd,  a  veteran  of  large  service,  and  once 
a  man  of  energy  and  ability ;   but  he  was  now  nearly 
seventy,  and  he  believed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Sepoys  I 
Now,  not  only  were  the  latter  ripe  for  mutiny,  but  Patna 
itaelf  was  on  the  verge  of  revolt.   In  July,  Mr.  Taylor  got 
the  clue  to  a  conspiracy,  pounced  upon,  and  forthwith 
hung  a  number  of  conspirators,  and  when  the  Mahome- 
dans, persisting,  rose  in  revolt,  he  crushed  them  at  once 
with  Battray's  Sikhs.    Dr.  Lyell,  however,  was  slain ; 
a  Monlvie,  the  chief  plotter,  got  off,  and  three  of  the 
worst  criminals,  reprieved  for  the  moment  were  in  the 
end   released.      Nevertheless^   Mr.   Taylor  kept  Patna 
down  with  an  iron  hand    There  could  be  no  security 
in   the    province,  imtil  the  Dinajwre  regiments  were 
disarmed. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier.  In  the  middle 
of  July,  the  5th  Foot,  just  landed  from  the  Mauritius, 
find  half  the  37th  Foot  wero  on  their  way  up  the  Ganges. 
Oa  tlieir  arrival  at  Dinapore,  these  might  have  been 
landed^  and  in  oonjimction  with  the  10th  Foot,  every 
native  might  have  been  disarmed  in  an  hour.  But  Lord 
Caninxig  left  it  to  General  Lloyd  to  say  whether  the 
iiog^imeuts  should  be  disarmed,  and  General  Lloyd  bad 
faith  in   the  Sepoys.    Moreover,  Lord  Cianning  reftjced 


to  allow-  the  5th  to  land  for  an  hour  at  Dinapore. 
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conseqxLenco  of  throwing  the  responsibility  oq  >>     , 
and'  of    refusing  to  detain  the  5th,  were  verj'  ft/*W 
General  Uoyd  thought  it  would  be  enough  to  tak    K/;t^^' 
[ix>m  tlio  Sepoys  the  percussion  caps.    Thisialf^^^  i   .a,/  i 
svas  executed  on  the  25th  of  July,  jusfc  when  f^t}    f^  I 


was  preparing  to  spring  in^fco  Onde.  On  the  moming;  o€ 
that  d4y>  the  10th  were  under,  arms,  and  two  carts  sen^ 
to  the  magazine ;  in  these  the  caps  wm?e  placed,  and 
brought  away.  The  Sepoys  murmured,  threatened,  bat 
for  the  moment  were  quieted,  and  the  geiieral,  thinking 
aU  over,  went  to  lunch  on  board  a  steamier.  Suddenlji 
shots  were  heard  It  appeased  tha^  when  the  Sepaj^ 
were  ordered  to  deliv^  up  the  caaps  in  their  peudies, 
they  fired ;  thereupon  the  10  th  marched  upon  their  lines 
and  opened  fire.  The  Sepoys  at  once  decamped ;  some 
ran  to  the  Ganges  and  tried  to  cross,  buta  sharp  fire 
from  a  steamer  sunk  their  boats.  The  greater,  part 
made  off,  unpursued,  towards  Arrah.  Their  enterprise 
was  not  easy ;  they  had  the  Soane  to  croaa.  A  quick 
pursuit  would  have  found  them  seeking  boats  on  its 
right  bank.  No  pursuit  was  made  for  three  days,  and 
in  that  time  they  had  crossed  the  river  and  entered 
Arrah.  Kour  Singh,  a  large  landowner,  a  man  who 
exhibited  a  gun  at  the  Great  Exposition  in  1851,  joined 
the  mutineers,  supplied  boats,  counsel,  leadership.  They 
marched  on  Arrah,  intending  to  plunder  the  treasury,  and 
crossing  the  Ganges  at  Buxar,  enter  Oude.  They  were 
frustrated  by  the  bravery  of  a  few  civilians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  had  to  be  relieved  by  the  skiU  of  a  genuine  soldier. 

Early  in  June,  on  rumour  of  mutiny  at  Patna,  the 
European  residents  at  Arrah  had  sent  the  women  and 
children  to  Dinapore.  With  them  went  many  men« 
non-combatants;  but  there  stayed  behind  ei^t  men, 
resolved  not  to  desert  the  station.  These  men  kept  up 
a  very  strict  watch,  and  lived  together.  Moreover,  they 
determined  to  select  a  house,  render  it  defensive,  and 
provision  it.  Mr.  Boyle,  railway  engineer,  possessed  a 
two-storied  building,  intended  for  a  billiard  room.  A 
verandah,  resting  on  arches^  ran  round  each  story.  Mr« 
Boyle  bricked  up  the  arches  of  the  lower  altogetheij^ 
except  spaces  for  loopholes.  On  the  upper  floor  hi 
piled  sand-bags  between  the  pillars,  leaving  intervals  Sor 
musketry  fire.  In  this  place  provisions  were  stored — 
rice,  grain,  biscuits,  water.  This  little  fort  was  finished 
in  June.  In  July  fifty  Sikhs  came  from  Patna  for 
treasure,  and  happily  remained  long  enough  to  be  of 
essential  service. 

For  when  the  news  of  the  Dinapore  mutiny  arrived, 
the  little  part)'  of  Europeans  at  once  beto(i  themselve«, 
to  their  fort.  They  were—Mr.  Littledale,  Mr.  Wake, 
Mr.  Coombo,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Halls,  Mr.  Colvin,  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Cock,  Mr.  Anderson — ^namos  deserving  to  be 
rconombercd.  There  wero  also  six  half-castes,  one  native 
gentlemen,  and  fifty  Sikhs.  On  the  26th  of  July,  these 
gallant  fellows  bricked  themselves  up  in  their  house; 
the  next  day  the  Dinapore  mutineeors,  reinforced  by  the 
scum  of  Arrah  and  the  retainers  of  Elour  Singh,  weie 
around  them.  That  very  day  they  made  a.sart  o£  cixargp 
on  the  frail  bmlding,  which,  says  one  of  its  d^fe]ldeIS( 
they  might  have  knocked  down  by  their  weight  alone ; 
but  QQjjot  was  tiie  fire  from  the  loopholes  thattheyfell 
back  AeT  abieiiter.  For  a  week  these  gallant  men.  were 
regM^^^  -t>efliegei ;  the  Sepoys  brought  np  small  cannon, 
V^V  ^  aaid  Ddght  kept  up  a  fire.  But  the  defenders 
^ll(^ /tofatoJblfi  as  they  'wrere  brave ;  they  repaired 
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damages,  strengthened  the  defences,  dug  a  well  when 
water  ran  short  The  enemy  mined,  and  they  counter- 
mined, with  toolc  stolen  from  the  enemy.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  their  fire,  that  no  Sepoy  could  show  himself  in 
safety.  The  foe  was  so  near  tliat  one  of  them,  at  in- 
tervab,  offered  terms,  which  were  scornfully  refused : 
the  heroes  of  Arrah  had  resolyed  to  die  where  they  stood 
rather  than  capitulate.  The  Sikhs  proved  to  be  true  as 
steel. 

Two  efforts  were  made  to  relieye  this  illustrious 
garrison ;  one  from  Dinapore,  one  £rom  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  general  at  Dinapore  sent  400  men  in 
steamers,  up  the  Soane,  under  Captain  Dimbar.  These 
landed  on  the  left  bank,  and,  unfortunately,  the  officer  in 
command  was  induced  to  march  at  night.  He  was  led 
into  a  Sepoy  ambuscade,  planted  close  to  the  town,  and 
there  in  the  dark,  he  and  his  men  were  shot  down  by 
hundreds  of  Sepoys  concealed  in  the  groves  lining  the 
road.  Unable  to  see  the  enemy,  our  men  fired  at 
random,  and  were  forced  back  in  confusion.  Some 
rallied,  and  marched  the  next  morning  for  the  Soane, 
pursued  all  the  way  by  the  Sepoys  oven  to  the  liver. 
Out  of  400  men  there  were  only  fifty  unwounded,  and 
out  of  fifteen  officers  only  three.  The  garrison  at  Arrah 
heard  the  fight ;  a  Sikh  brought  in  news  of  the  defeat, 
but  happily  he  understated  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  the  intelligence  did  not  shake  the  morale  or 
quench  the  hope  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  his  comrades.  Cheer- 
fully they  fought  on,  until  aid  came  from  Major  Eyre. 

Vincent  Eyre  had  already  won  a  name  in  the  annals 
of  Lidia.  He  was  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  at  the  end 
of  July  was  steaming  up  the  Granges,  in  charge  of  throe 
guns  and  half  a  company  of  European  artillery.  He 
reached  Ghazeepore  on  the  28th,  and  there  heard  that 
the  Dinapore  mutineers  were  besieging  Europeans  in  a 
hou^e  at  Arrah.  Eyre  was  at  once  eager  to  strike  a 
blow  for  their  relief.  The  authorities  offered  him 
twenty-five  Highlanders,  and  with  this  addition  to  his 
force,  making  a  total  of  si^ti/  men,  he  was  ready  to 
imdertake  the  enterprise.  Thereupon,  the  head  of  the 
steamer  was  turned  down  stream,  bound  for  Buxar  on 
the  right — that  is,  the  Arrah — ^bank  of  the  Granges.  Buxar 
was  reached  on  the  30th,  and  there  Major  Eyre  by  good 
luck  foimd  150  men  of  that  very  regiment,  the  5th, 
which  Lord  Canning  would  not  allow  to  be  used  in  dis- 
arming the  Dinapore  brigade.  Eyre  took  the  5th,  sent 
back  the  Highlanders,  accepted  the  services  of  volunteers 
from  the  Stud  and  Eailway  Department,  and  with  200 
men  and  two  guns,  marched  for  Arrah  on  the  1st  of 
August.  He  had  fifty  miles  to  traverse.  That  night  he 
marched  twenty- eight ;  here  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Dinapoor  troops,  which  we  have  already  described. 
Far  from  discoiiraging  him,  this  evil  news  only  inspired 
him  with  new  vigour.  At  two  in  the  morning  he  was 
again  on  the  road ;  but  the  march  was  slow,  for  there 
were  several  streams  to  cross,  and  he  had  to  make  the 
bridges  passable.  In  the  evening  he  reached  a  village 
nine  miles  from  Arrah,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
that  a  bridge  over  a  deep  stream  had  not  been  broken. 
Seizing  the  bridge,  he  halted  in  rear  of  it,  and  waited 


for  dayUght,  to  move  on  the  enemy.  Hearing  of  his 
approach,  they  had  quitted  the  siege,  leaving  only  a  put 
of  their  force  to  blockade  the  house,  and  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  the  woods,  on  the  road  throu^  whidi  the 
relieving  force  were  obliged  to  pass. 

When  Eyre  moved  out  of  his  caiiq>  on  the  3id,  he  sooa 
felt  the  enemy.  But  seeing  that  their  front  was  weaker 
than  their  flanks,  Eyre  made  for  it,  and  the  Sepoys,  fear- 
ing the  result,  retreated  frx>m  the  groves,  and  fell  back 
to  an  entrenched  position.  A  river  flowed  in  front  of  it, 
the  mutineers  had  broken  the  bridge,  and  thus  tliey 
were  unassailable ;  but  higher  up  the  stream,  a  railway 
embankment  crossed  it,  and  Eyre  resolved  to  master 
this  point.  So  he  turned  to  his  right  and  moved  off, 
covering  his  movement  by  the  fire  of  his  guns ;  fJiere- 
upon  the  Sepoys  marched  out  of  their  lines,  and  hurciel 
along  intent  on  seizing  a  clump  of  wood,  whidi  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  railway.  There  was  now  a 
race  for  this  point,  and  the  Sepoys  won  it,  having  better 
ground  to  traverse,  and  no  guns.  But  Eyre  would  not 
be  thus  foiled.  In  spite  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
Sepoys,  he  got  up  his  guns,  and  shelled  them  in  the 
woods;  while  his  foot,  in  skirmishing  order,  kept  up 
a  musketry  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  Sepoys  held  fast 
to  the  groves,  and  even  made  some  attempts  to  capture 
the  guns.  Finding  he  could  not  expel  them  with  cannon. 
Eyre  lot  loose  his  infantry.  They  had  to  cross  300  yards 
under  fire ;  but  led  by  Captain  L'Estrange,  cheered  on  by 
Captain  Hastings  and  Mr.  Kelly,  who  rode  on  the  flanks, 
they  charged  in.  The  Sepoys  did  not  wait  the  shock* 
but  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  cold  steeL  Pursuing 
the  fugitives,  our  troops  were  unhappily  stopped  by 
another  stream,  and  had  to  halt  until  a  bridge  could  be 
made,  over  which  to  take  the  guns.  This  was  a  very 
brilliant  action,  in  which  200  men,  well  led,  defeated 
2,500. 

The  broken  host  had  streamed  into  Arrah  before  dawn, 
and  then  had  vanished  into  the  jungles.  Li  the  night 
the  sentries  in  Mr.  Boyle^s  house  heard  a  voice  saying, 
*'  Some  news — don*t  fire."  Assured  of  safety,  two  men 
came  out  and  told  the  joyful  tale  of  Eyre*8  victory. 
Thereupon  a  party  sallied  out — the  enemy  had  fled.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  Sepoy  mine  was  ready  for 
explosion,  and  it  was  at  once  rendered  harmless.  1^^ 
came  in  two  volxmteers  from  Major  Eyre,  "  waving  flieir 
hats.''  The  joyous  garrison  received  them  with  up- 
roarious cheers.  Next  came  in  the  troops;  and  thus 
Arrah  was  relieved. 

But  Eyre's  work  was  not  over.  The  Sepoys  bad  re- 
tired to  Jugdespore,  the  dwelling-place  of  Kour  Sin^ 
Eyre  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  rout  them  out,  and 
applied  to  Dinapore  for  a  detachment  of  the  10th  Foot. 
It  was  sent;  and  with  these  and  his  brave  dth  Fuei- 
liers,  Eyre  again  defeated  the  mutineers  in  the  jungle, 
and  captured  and  burnt  the  village  of  Jugdespore  and 
the  palace  of  Kour  Singh.  Then  he  returned,  and  forUi- 
with  set  out  for  Allahabad,  where  we  may  meet  him 
again. 

The  effects  of  the  Dinapore  mutiny  were  felt  all  over 
Behar.    The  12th  Irregulars  mu^ed,  cuttang  off  the 
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heads  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Holmes ;  two  companies  of 
Sepoys  at  Hazareebagh  broke  ont  and  burnt  the  station ; 
magistrates  and  Europeans  fled  in  all  directions,  and 
weeks  elapsed,  and  a  large  display  of  force  had  to  be  made, 
before  order  was  restored.  Moreover,  Kour  Singh  and 
the  broken  mutineers  went  to  Nagode  and  raised  the 
jOth  Native  InfSBmtry ;  and  several  other  regiments  and' 
parts  of  regiments  took  fire  and  exploded.  These  were 
the  causes  that  arrested  the  march  of  reinforcements  to 
Havelock,  and  frustrated  his  splendid  efforts  to  reach 
Lucknow. 


CHAPTEE  XLIY, 

Delhi  and  the  Punjab  in  July— New  Proposal  to  aiaanlt  Delhi  abandoned 
—On  the  DeftatlT^— Interior  of  Delhi— The  Mutineers  try  to  surprise 
a  Convoy,  and  fail— Death  of  General  Barnard— Bridges  blown  up— 
The  Rohilcund  Mutineers— Traitors  in  our  Camp— Action  of  the  9th 
July— Gallant  Conduct  of  Hills  and  Toombs— Action  of  the  14lh— 
Chamberlain  wounded— Hodson's  Sinfle  Combat— The  Jhaosl  Muti- 
neers arriT»- Showers  and  Seatoo  at  Ludlow  Castl*— Wilson  Improves 
the  state  of  the  Camp— Sir  John  Lawrence — Proceedings  of  the  Mov«> 
able  Column— Nicholson  disarms  the  83rd  and  3$th  Native  Infantry- 
Lawrence  disarms  the  58th  NaUve  Infuitry— Mutiny  Mi«:Bi]|^ar 
Jhelum— Mutiny  and  Massaere  at  8ealkot»— Ntefaolaoa-.  atf  UmsIHIi  , 
Disarms  the  59th  Native  Infantry- Forced  Masch  o«.  GsflWlilsppwi 
Defeats  and  destroys  the  Scallcote  Men  at*.  tflMHeer'  Qltt  Pi-sah 
PerIls->Mntbiy  of  the  Disarmed  2«th  NatiiPffcaiKif.i<rlJsiHt<  Mfc 
Cooper  deetroys  them  at  UJnaU*— Mutlnr  of-  ttoei-  IMIn  Omtkr  a*' 
Feroxepore— Tragedy  at  Peshawur— Deetruotton  of 'tt»t51si  Nttiv« 
Infantry— These  Operations  set  free  the  Movealfo'CakMH^  wMeh, 
with  Siege  Train,  marches  for  Delhi— Progress  of  the  Cfcgt'  IVjm 
Rebel  Guns  captured— Tho  Moveable  Column  arrivet— HoJtm  !■  tb» 
Saddle— Nicholson's  Victory  at  Nujuffghur— End  of  August. 

A7niLE  Havelock  had  heen  striving  so  heroically  to  push 
on  to  Lucknow,  the  garrison  in  that  city  had  been  closely 
beset,  and  had  valiantly  defended  itself;  and  up  in  the 
Punjab  and  around  Delhi,  whither  we  must  now  return, 
the  mighty  contest  had  raged  without  cessation,  verging 
onward  towards  a  climax,  and  characterised  still  by 
moments  when  the  whole  of  the  shaken  fabric  of  British. 
power  tottered  and  seemed  about  to  fall :  for  not  only 
did  the  force  within  Delhi  resist  day  by  day,  but  the 
men  of  the  Punjab  had  not  yet  finaUy  settled  aooounts 
with  armed  and  disarmed  mutineers. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of 
July  reinforcements  from  the  Puiyab  had  raised  the 
British  army  before  Delhi  to  6,600  men.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  five  native  regiments  and  a  battery  o(f 
artiUery  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna  opposite 
Delhi  fix)m  Eohilound.  This  added  upwards  of  4,000 
fi-esh  men  to  the  rebel  army.  With  them  came  Moha- 
med  Bukt  Khan  from  BareiUy,  formeriy  jbl  subadar  of 
artillery,  now  a  general  of  brigade,  and,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sepoy  army.  When 
they  came  up,  ttie  swollen  river  had  broken  ihe  bridge 
of  boats,  and  it  was  not  re-established  for  two  days. 
Our  forces  were  so  few  that  we  were  compelled  to  look 
on  while  the  enemy  performed  this  operation  at  leisure. 
During  this  time,  also,  it  was  foimd  that  we  had  traitors 
in  our  camp,  and  several  Hindostanees  in  the  Sikh 
regiments  were  disarmed ;  some  were  hang^,  and  one 
was  shot  by  a  Sikh  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt, 
"•he  arrival  of  our  own  reinforcements  had  also  once 


more  raaaed  the  hopes  of  the  daring  and  impatient 
Another  projeet  of  assault  was  framed.  "One  column 
was  to  eflbot  an  entrance  by  blowing.iu  iM»^  iron  grating 
of  die  canal,  near  t2ie  Cabul  Gbito;:  anofisr  column  to 
«iter  the  Cadbmere  Gate  after  itt^liad^bOTn^ blown  in;  a 
tliiid.  ooltmm  to  escalade  the  (SaaMnmrB  bHtion ;  and  a 
detaoiimeat,  ore«ping  ronnfl  by  tfiiie  ixntr  flde,  was  to 
effect  an  entraiii».ixL  that  diiuBHun*!*^  Btit;.GKJ«flection, 
it  aigseared  to  tBrorole»iBg»dytitgtUiiiwuMJ\wuld  depend 
on  the  oompleteness  ofHU»  snginw;;  thatta  surprise  was 
doubtful ;  and  that,  emm  osu  iSimi  anum^fan  that  the 
SSepoys  could  be  taken  unawBcni^  tB»'  fbaao  wo  could 
employ  would  be  iiiadequate  to  tfie^woiiiixi  hand;  so 
the  plan  fell  through. 

In  the  mutineer  camp,  howevecv  WBntf  of  men  could 
be  no  excuse  fbr  inactivity.  It  is  true  thera-was  great 
dissenaon  in  the  rebel  city ;  that  the  genands  bearded 
the  old  Idng  in  the  oounciL  oHamBei^,  and.  rode  their 
hoESW  up  the  steps  of  his^  palace,  audi  flUedi  his  zenana 
wititi  intrigue ;  that  the  prinoee  of  Bit-hoaMf  were  cruel, 
and^  profligate,  and  ooirupt,  and  insubordinate;  that 
ibB  "Whsffllman  (ipMrBJledawtth  the  Hindoo ;  that  there 
wcvsfbaquMituxniffiBtfr-iiLdie  cit)r ;-  that  the  bazaars  were 
pfliuidmd:;  thatrtfie^nxtive  mwnlimts  were  compelled  to 
pUHttthenuelvea^atttlBK'mBVDy'of 'extortioners;  and  that 
the-BegDyB-liv^lattfteer-qpartaiA  All  these  things  were 
dul^ refuted  by  ohxt  sgis*';  but  there  was  still  sufficient 
unity,  Ui^.^efibct  ordindlof  the  British,  to  stimulate  the 
S&gBfff^  ixx*  fight;  The  dd)  king,  however,  was  even  at 
tbit^time  ihinkingrof  sumndbr,  on  the  basis  of  a  goa- 
rantes  of  hifr^nsonal  safl^,  so  doubtful  had  he  be<^me 
of  sucoeis;  or  so  disgusted  with  the  mockery  of  role 
with  which  ho  hiid  hem  endued.  Pond  of  composing 
ooupleta  in  Persian,  he  wrote  about  this  time^— 

"'n»'mafyBmro9tiM-me;  I.b«vonopeaeoi»rq«i«l; 
UyyliU  «!•— rmssins,  and  tbat  thcf  iMsoomdtlWf. " 

He  mmik  a^  fbnnal  oflbr  to  betlay  tha  nmtiixeers,  pro- 
vided. hft^weiB- restorod  to  his  formexrxMilLand  emolu- 
inentB.  **  Tkmt,  but  bewiuce  at  Uwnyflwiy»"  was  the 
answ^  of.  La:«fnBi»;  and  we  iq^ssjrtfiiit  it  was  one 
of  hi»^vay>  few  aots  of  weakness;  HSie  general  did  nd 
treat;  andl  liie  gpvemor-genaml,  when  he  heard  of  the 
proposid,.  objeoted  to  it  altogrther;  but  that  was  weeks 
after  tilB  affidr  had  pWBsed  tumi  wiLhout  result  If  th^ 
kinip  WM^  depreasedi  the  SiigB^v  weivf  not^  for  in  the 
hegmmifiy  oft  July  the  namaa^Ma  so-raiMdZ  the  spirits 
of  lite mutineecB  that  tttagenjUitftd  ia.a«im£desperatd 

TIheMrflistrogM«tioii.xw»-dariiigg.gBii»  cBgigjBrous  one 
ftenuu  Th»  road  to  tfii^  Punjatf),svviWl  tdnur  safety, 
WBS-  eBctbely  gnardnt  By  native  troopi.  gnAetly  trust- 
^^osdiy).  buir  in  wwife:  dirtiwhmgintSy.  gikmi  here  and 
these  to  kM^  the  xfMiMiUBrofinarauAaBi.  Itwas  along 
this  n»ad  titat  our  sicfeandi  mmii Jtf  wuiui  sent  to  Um- 
baila,  and  that  ouv  convDjQS-afittQaaiinrajid  ammunitioa 
pnaad  to  the  oanqv.  The  SbgoyB,  of  course,  knew  this, 
and  WQQPft  modttat^jp  WQllViiiftinne<r  ot  the  goings  and 
cQHUngs  of  ooBVoyA  Hbey  had  heaxd  that  aaquantity  of 
tveMare  was  oooning  down,  and  that  a  number  of  sick 
w^re  going. up;  they  resolved  to  conduce  t&e  first,  and  to 
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murder  ^e  second.  Bo  on  the  8itl  about  6,000  men  of 
all  arms,  wiih  sereral  g^oni,  mov«d  out  of  tlie  Lahore  Gate, 
and  went  round  our  right.  THiey  irore  not  unseen.  AU 
night  they  marched,  mdldng  for  Alipore,  one  mardi  m 
the  rear  of  our  camp.  Here  they  drove  off  the  ISkii 
guard,  but  found  neither  sidi:  nor  treasure ;  the  fbmnr 
had  passed  on  the  2nd,  the  latter,  delayed  on  the  road, 
had  not  come  up.  The  Sepoys,  instead  of  pushing  for 
Kumaul,  as  they  might  have  done,  counter-marehed  on 
Delhi.  Major  Coke,  with  1,100  men  and  12  guns,  had 
been  sent  out  to  intercept  them.  Hodson  and  his  horse 
had  been  on  the  look-out,  and  gave  Ooke  ample  in- 
formation. But  although  our  troops  got  within  cannon 
shot,  and  engaged  the  enemy,  -Biey  did  Httle  except 
capture  an  ammunition  w^on  and  a  store  oarfc,  and 
recover  the  plunder  of  Alipore. 

In  order  to  check  these  attacks  on  our  line  of  eom- 
xnunications,  it  was  resolved  to  blow  up  all  the  bridges 
over  the  canal  except  one,  and  illso  to  destroy  port  of 
an  aqueduct,  one  of  the  mighty  works  of  the  former 
Mahomedan  rulers  of  Delhi.  These  entetprises  were 
effected  during  the  next  week,  and  thus  greater  safety 
was  secured  for  the  rear,  and  the  country  folk  were  able 
to  bring  provisions  into  our  markets  without  danger 
fi-om  the  Sepoys. 

On  the  day  after  the  attack  on  Alipore,  General  Bar- 
nard sickened  of  cholera,  and  by  night  he  was  dead. 
Ilimsclf  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  the  son  of  a  more 
<li5tinguished  soldier.  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  he  had  found 
himself  in  a  situation  unsuited  to  his  abilities ;  for  having 
served  in  the  Crimea  as  chief  of  the  staff,  he  had  only 
arrived  in  India  a  few  months  before  the  mutiny  broke 
out.  Ho  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  in  camp,  but 
oven  his  admirers  lament  his  unfitmess  for  the  work  in 
hand.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  seniority  general  of  no 
mark,  who  in  tui^i  fell  ill,  and,  going  off  on  sick  leave, 
loft  Brigadier  ArchdaleT^lson  in  command  of  the  troops 
before  Delhi.  The  Sepoys  said  we  had  x>oisoned  two 
gonerals  and  dismissed  a  third,  because  they  had  not 
been  able  to  capture  the  city ! 

The  work  of  blowing  up  the  bridges— very  arduous 
tasks,  because,  the  waters  being  out,  themarchingthrou^ 
the  flooded  lands  was  most  trying  to  the  men  and  cattle 
— had  just  been  eflfected,  when,  on  the  9th  of  July,  tiie 
nowly-arrived  Sepoys  again  sought  to  distinguish  them- 
selves ty  an  assault  upon  our  lines.    Among  tiie  troops 
frora  BareiHy  which  liad  just  entered  Delhi  were  the 
troopers  of  the  8th  Irregulars.    A  wing  of  the  9fch  was 
in  our  camp,  and  many  men  in  it  had  friends  in  the 
mutinous  8£h.    The  incidents  of  the  day  showed  that 
those  two  regiments  were  in  communication.     "  About 
ton  o'clock"  on  the  morning,  writes  Captain  Norman, 
*'  the  insurgents  t^peared  to  be  increasing  in  numbers 
in  the  suburbs  on  our  right,  when  suddenly  a  body  of 
cavalry  emerged  fix)m  cover  on  the  extreme  right  of  our 
rif?ht  -flank,  and  charged  into  camp.  There  was  a  mound 
on  onr  right  on  which  was  placed  a  battery  of  three  1?8- 
poundors,  with  an  infantry  picquet,  all  facing  the  Subisee 
Mundoe  sxiburb.    To  the  right  of  the  mound,  on  the  low 
grroun'd,  "was  a  picquot  of  two  horse-artillery  guns  and  a 


troop  of  dragoons,  the  gims  being  this  day  fumkbed  by 
Ms^oT  Tombs'  troop,  and  oommanded  by  Liettt^iant 
HjUs;  the  cavalry  from  ihQ  Carabineers,   and   torn- 
-maBded  by  Lieuteoant  Stillman.    Still  further  to  the 
iri^t,  at  a  fiLqueer's  indoaure,  was  a  nafci^  officer'^  pic- 
quAt  of  the  9tii  IrvQgulars,  from  niuch  two  videttes  were 
iJtrown  fopw»rd  «ome  200  yards  on   the   trunk-«)ad. 
These  videttes  oould  see  down  the  road  twicard«  Dijllia  as 
fiur  as  onr  piequet  at  the  serai— peiha^  700  or  600  jairds, 
and  up  tiie  road  to  the  oanal-eut,  about 200  yards.  Asa^ea 
the  road  were  rather  dense  gardaas.  Ihe  plaee  at^hich 
the  videttes  were  posted  was  not  viaihlafrom  canq^;  and 
some  horsemen  in  white  advancing,  atteactedlnit  Uttle 
notioe,  their  dreas  bein^  t^e  same  m  that  of  the  9th 
Iirqgulttrs,  from  wiikh  «ofps  the  fe^ueear's  picquet  was 
taken.  Borne  alarm,  however,  arose,  and  the  twp  horse - 
artiUery  guns  at  the  pioquet  ware  got  ready;  but  the 
leading  cavalry  insuigoots,  heqkonii^  men  intheu*  rear, 
dashed  on  at  a  speed;  and  the  troop  of  Oacabineers,  all 
very  young,  moet  of  them  untoined  soldidns,  and  only 
thirty-two  in  number  of  all  ranks,  tamed  and  broke, 
save  the  offi^rar  and  two  or  three  men,  who  nobly  stood. 
Lieutenant   Hills,  commanding  the  g-una,  seeing  the 
cavalry  come  on  -unopposed,*  alone  ohQjrg^ed  the  head  of 
idle  hazaeman,  to  give  iiis  guns  time  to  unlimber,  and 
cut  down  one  or  two  of  the  Boirnrs,  while  the  laain  body 
of  horsemen  riding  over  and  past  the  guns,  fdUowed  up 
the  Carahineess,  and  a  confused  mass  of  horsemen  came 
streaming  in  at  the  rig^  «f  «am{».  Major  Tombs,  whose 
tent  was  ontheaigfat,  had  iteard  the  ^oot  alann,  and, 
calling  for  his  hozaa  "to  be  fkraught  after  him,  walked 
towards  the  picquet  jost  aa  ihe  eavaJry  came  on.    Ho 
was  just  in  time  ix>  ^see  his  ^;allaint  subajltem  down  on 
the  ground,  with  ene  of  the  janemy's  aowars  ready  to 
kilL  him.    Srom  a  distBaioe  of  thirty  yards  ihe  ^red  with 
his  revolvor,  a.nd  dropped  HilLs'^  opponent.  Hills  got  up 
and  engaged  a  xaaoi  onioot,  wto  was  cut  down  by  Tombs, 
after  HlUb  had  received  a  severe  sabre^^ot  on  the  head. 
Meanwhile  great  confusion  had  been  eaused  by  the  in- 
road of  the  Bomaass,  most  of  whom  xoade  for  th&  guns  of 
the  native  troop  of  horse  artillery,  which  was  on  the  right 
of  camp,  calling  on  iha  men  to  join  th^n.    The  native 
horse  artiUeiymen,  however,  hehaved  admirably,  and 
called  to  Major  dpharts'  Eoxopean  troop,  ^^ch  was 
then  uislimbered  ^cloae  by,  to  fire  through  them  at  the 
mutineens.    The  latter,  however,  managed  to  secure  and 
oarry  off  some  horaea,  tmA  soveral  followers  were  out 
down  in  <:amp.   Qapiain  Fagtm,  of  the  artillery,  rushing 
out  of  his  tent,  got  together  a  lew  jnen,  and  followed  up 
some  of  idie«owai8,  who  were  ^en -endeavouring  to  get 
away,  and  killed  fiftaesi  of  .them.    Mbre  were  killed  by 
some  men  of  Ihe  Ut  Briga«le,  and. all  were  driven  out  of 
the  eamp,  some  escaping  by  a  bridge  over  the  oanaUcut 
in  our  rear.    It  is  estimated  lihat  not  more  than  100 
«owar8  wore  engaged  in.-^iis  euteiixrise,  aad  about  thinty- 
five  wore  killed,  including  aoiadive  offioisr.  All  this  time 
the  cannoiiadelrom'themty,  and^&amiaany  field-guns 
outside,  raged  iast  and  timous,   and  a  heavy  Ere  of 
musketry  was  kept  up  upon  xjur  batteries,  and  on  the 
SubzeeMundee  picqnots  from  the  enclosures  and  gardens 
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of  the  suburbs.  A  column  was  therefore  formed  to  dis- 
lodge them,  consisting  of  M^jor  Scott's  horse  battery, 
the  available  men  of  the  8th  and  61st  Foot  and  4th 
Sikh  Infantry — in  all  about  700  infantry,  and  six  gun*--, 
reinforced  en  route  by  the  head-quiirters  and  two  o^r  - 
panics  of  the  60th  Eifles,  imder  Lieutenant  Colonel 
J.  Jones;  the  infantry  brigade  being  commanded  by 
Brigadier  W.  Jones,  C.B.,  and  Brigadier-G^eneral  Cham- 
berlain directing  the  whole.  As  this  column  swept  up 
through  the  Subzee  Mundee,  Major  Beid  was  instructed 
to  move  down  and  co-operate  with  such  infantry  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  main  picquet.  The  insurgents  were 
cleared  out  of  the  gardens  without  difficulty,  though  the 
denseness  of  the  vegetation  rendered  the  mere  operation 
of  passing  through  them  a  work  of  time.  At  some  of 
the  serais,  however,  a  very  obstinate  resistance  was 
made,  and  the  insurgents  were  not  dislodged  without 
considerable  loss.  Eventually  everything  was  effected 
that  was  desired,  our  success  being  greatly  aided  by  the 
admirable  and  steady  practice  of  Major  Scott's  battery 
under  a  heavy  fire,  eleven  men  being  put  hors  de  combat 
out  of  its  small  complement.  By  sunset  the  engagement 
^as  over,  and  the  troops  returned  to  camp,  drenched 
through  with  rain,  which,  for  several  hours,  had  fallen  at 
intervals  with  great  violence.  Our  loss  this  day  was  one 
olBcer  and  40  men  killed,  8  officers  and  163  men  wounded, 
1 1  men  missing." 

The  personal  encounters  in  which  HiUs  and  Tombs 
were  engaged  deserve  a  more  particular  narration,  as 
both  officers  received  the  Cross  of  Valour  for  their  daring 
oil  this  day.  In  his  account  of  the  fight,  Tombs  omitted 
all  reference  to  himself,  and  his  Colonel,  Mackenzie, 
therefore  tore  it  up.  Fortunately,  a  letter  from  Hills  to 
a  friend  found  its  way  into  the  Timea^  and  from  fhia  we 
can  see  what  a  sharp  affiiir  this  combat  was.  ''The 
alarm  went,"  he  says,  **  and  off  I  started  with  my  two 
guns  to  a  position  laid  down  for  them,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  through  an  opening  on  my  right,  only  fifty 
yards  off,  dashed  a  body  of  cavalry.  Now  I  tried  to  get 
my  guns  into  action,  but  only  got  one  unlimbered  when 
[his  own  men  running  aw&y,  unhappily]  they  [the 
enemy]  were  upon  me.  I  thought  that  by  charging 
them  [alone]  I  might  make  a  commotion,  and  give  the 
gun  time  to  load;  so  in  I  went  at  the  front  rank,  cut  down 
the  first  fellow,  slashed  the  next  across  the  feu^e  as  hard 
as  I  could,  when  two  sowars  charged  me.  Both  their 
horses  crashed  into  mine  at  the  same  moment,  and,  of 
course,  both  horse  and  myself  were  sent  flying.  We  went 
down  at  such  a  pace  that  I  escaped  the  cuts  made  at  me, 
one  of  them  giving  my  jacket  an  awful  slice  just  below 
the  left  arm;  it  only,  however,  cut  the  jacket.  Well,  I  lay 
(luite  snug  imtil  all  had  passed  over  me,  and  then  got  up 
and  looked  about  for  my  sword.  I  found  it  fiill  ten  yards 
off.  I  had  hardly  got  hold  of  it,  when  three  fellows 
returned,,  two  on  horseback.  The  first  I  woxmded,  and 
dropt  him  from  his  horse ;  the  second  charged  me  with 
a  lance;  I  put  it  aside,  and  caught  him  an  awful  gash  on 
the  head  and  £Eice.  I  thought  I  had  killed  him ;  appa- 
T-ently  he  must  have  clung  to  his  horse,  for  he  disap- 

^red.    The  wounded  man  then  came  up,  but  got  his 


skuU  split.  Then  came  on  the  third  man,  a  young  active 
fellow.  I  found  myself  getting  very  weak  from  want  of 
breath,  the  fsM  from  my  horse  having  pumped  me  con- 
siderably; and  my  cloak  somehow  or  other  had  got 
tightly  fixed  round  my  throat,  and  was  kindly  choking 
me.  I  went,  however,  at  the  feUow,  and  cut  him  on  the 
shoulder ;  but  some  '  kupra '  (doth)  on  it  apparently 
turned  the  blow.  He  managed  to  seize  the  hilt  of  my 
sword,  and  twisted  it  out  of  my  hand ;  and  then  we  had 
a  hand-to-hand  fight,  I  punching  his  head  with  my  fists, 
and  he  trying  to  cut  me ;  but  I  was  too  dose  to  him. 
Somehow  or  other  I  fell,  and  then  was  the  time,  fortu- 
natdy  for  me,  that  Tombs  came  up  and  shot  the  fellow. 
I  was  so  choked  by  my  doak  that  move  I  could  not 
until  I  got  it  loosened.  By-the-by,  I  forgot  to  say 
that  I  fired  at  this  chap  twice  ;  but  the  pistol  snapped,, 
and  I  was  so  enraged  I  drove  it  at  the  fellow's  head, 
missing  him,  however.  Then,  when  I  got  up.  Tombs 
was  so  eager  to  get  up  to  a  mound  near  us,  that  I  only 
picked  up  my  sword  and  followed  him.  After  being 
there  some  time,  we  came  down  again  to  look  after  the 
imlimbered  gun  which  was  left  behind.  When  we  got 
down,  I  saw  the  very  man  Tombs  had  saved  me  from 
moving  off  with  my  pistol  (he  had  only  been  wounded, 
and  shammed  dead).  I  told  Tombs,  and  he  went  at  him. 
After  a  little  slashing  and  guarding  at  both  sides,  I 
rushed  in  at  him,  and  thrust ;  he  cleverly  jumped  aside 
and  cut  me  on  the  head,  knocking  me  down,  not,  how- 
ever, stimning  me ;  for  I  warded  his  next  cut  when  down. 
Tombs,  following  him  up,  made  him  a  pass,  and  up  I 
jumped  and  had  a  slash  at  him,  cutting  him  on  the  left 
wrist,  nearly  severing  it.  This  made  him  turn  round, 
and  then  Tombs  ran  him  through.  He  very  nearly 
knocked  over  Tombs,  for  he  cut  through  his  cap  and 
pagrie,  but,  fortunately,  did  not  cut  the  skin.  I  fancy 
I  am  indebted  again  to  Tombs  for  my  life ;  for  although 
I  might  have  got  up  and  fought,  still  I  was  bleeding  like 
a  pig,  and,  of  course,  would  have  had  a  bad  chance." 

The  heads  of  the  army — really,  at  this  time.  Cham- 
berlain and  Norman — saw  now  that  they  must  get 
rid  of  the  irregulars ;  but  instead  of  disarming  them* 
they  marched  them  off  to  the  Punjab.  Chamberlain  had 
commanded  the  9th,  hence  he  dealt  tenderly  with  them; 
while  he  disarmed  the  native  artillerymen  who  had  be- 
haved so  well,  and  sent  them  to  work  in  the  batteries  ! 

Not  content  with  the  result  of  the  9th,  the  mutineers, 
on  the  14th,  renewed  the  attack.  They  moved,  as  tisual^ 
out  of  the  Lahore  Gbte,  and  made  for  the  Subzee  Mundee. 
The  position  on  this  side,  however,  had  been  strengthened 
greatly  since  the  inroad  of  the  troopers  on  the  9i^,  and 
the  Sepoys  were  easily  repelled.  The  fight  became  one  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  each  party  availing  himself  of 
good  cover.  At  length  we  had  to  put  an  end  to  it  in  the 
usual  way.  Brigadier  Chamberlain  formed  a  coluzon. 
and  led  them  against  the  enemy— literally  so ;  for  our 
troops,  not  liking  the  look  of  a  wall  lined  with  Sepoys, 
stopped  short,  instead  of  charging  at  it.  Thereupon 
Chamberlain,  spurring  his  horse,  leaped  dean  over  tHe 
wall  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  daring  his  own  men  to 
follow.  They  did,  but  Chamberhdn^  got  hit^ia  tlxe 
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shoulder.    Once  on  the  move,  our  infantry  kept  tlie 
Sepoys  going,  and  drove  them  from  garden  to  garden 
/    and  house  to  house  up  to  the  walls  of  Delhi.     For  this 
/       they  paid  heavily;  for  when  they  began  to  retire,  the 
Sepoys  took  heart,  and,  issuing  out,  opened  with  mus- 
ketry and  grape.     Luckily,  Hodson,  who  had  seen  the 
column  go  in,  followed  with  a  few  of  his  horse,  and 
arrived  at  the  moment  of  peril.    Aided  by  some  officers 
and' the  boldest  spirits  among  the  European  and  Ghiide 
LiCantry,  he  stopped  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  then 
retired   fighting,  until   two  guns  came  up,  and  soon 
**  drove  the  last  living  rebel  into  his  pandemoniuni,"  as 
they  called  Delhi  in  those  days.     But  we  lost  15  killed, 
and  had  150  woimded.    Hodson  himself  had  a  narrow 
escape.     "A  rascally  pandy,"  he   writes,    "made  a 
thrust  at  my  horse,  which  I  parried,  when  he  seized 
his  *  tulwar'  (sabre)  in  both  hands,  bringing  it  down 
like  a  sledge-hammer.    It  caught  on  the  iron  of  my 
antigropelos  legging,  which  it  broke  into  the  skin,  cut 
through  the  stirrup-leather,  and  took  a  slice  off  my  boot 
and  stocking ;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  say,  the  sword  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  skin.    Both  my  horse  and  myself 
were  staggered  by  the  force  of  the  blow ;  but  I  recovered 
myself  quickly,  and  I  don't  think  that  pandy  will  ever 
raise  his  tulwar  again." 

During  the  remainder  of  July  there  were  two  more 
actions.     The  Jhansi  regiments  entered  Delhi  on  the 
1 6th ;  our  spies  in  the  city  warned  the  general  of  an  im- 
pending attack;   and  on  the  18th  the  fresh  regiments 
began  what  they  boasted  shotdd  be  a  four  days'  fight. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  combat  to  distinguish  it  from 
so  many  of  its  predecessors.    The  alarm  sounded,  our 
troops  turned  out;   the  Sepoys,  swarming  among  the 
ruins  about  the  Subzee  Mundee,  retired  as  soon  as  they 
were  assailed,  and  our  men  followed  them  as  far  as 
prudence  dictated,  and  then  drew  off.    The  Sepoys  did 
not  keep  their  promise.  One  day's  fighting  seemed  to  have 
satisfied  them.    On  the  23rd  they  sallied  from  the  Cash- 
mere Gate,  and  tried  to  establish  a  battery  near  the  house 
called  Ludlow  Castle ;  but  they  were  sharply  assailed  by 
a  force  imder  Brigadier  Showers,  and  driven  into  the 
oity.     Unfortunately,  in  trying  to  take  their  guns  the 
troops  got  too  near  the  walls,  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Showers,  and  Seaton,  and  Money,  all  excellent  officers, 
were  wounded.    No  other  fighting  of  moment  occurred 
for  the  rest  of  the  month ;  but  in  the  meantime  there 
had  been  hot  work  in  the  Punjab. 

General  Wilson,  looking  for  troops  from  the  Punjab, 
had  dianged  materially  the  system  of  warfare  before 
Delbd.  He  resolved  to  make  more  secure  the  position 
on  the  ridge,  and  connected  the  isolated  batteries  with 
a  continuous  line  of  breastworks.  He  determined  to 
confine  liimself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  syst^jxi  of 
resistance,  and  not  give  the  enemy  the  opportuiii*^^  b© 
appeared  to  covet  of  luring  our  columns  under  i\  fir© 
of  the  wxtlls.  He  established  a  system  of  relief  ^^  -  ^t 
part  of  the  force  got  some  rest  while  the  bul^'  ^  <• 
duty.  The  result  was  that  the  discipHne  of  ^i  V^^  ^ 
which  had  been  growing  somewhat  elaci,  n^^  ^ 
more   rigr^^rous,  and  a  higher  tone  was  ifflp^v   K  -  ^, 
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whole  body.  Best  and  food,  at  stated  times,  soon  im- 
proved the  health  of  the  army.  The  great  point  was  to 
stand  fast  until  the  remaining  troops  which  could  be 
spared  from  the  Punjab  should  arrive.  We  have  now 
to  tell  what  detained  them. 

To  all  suggestions  that  the  siege  of  Delhi  should  be 
abandoned,  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  offered  instant  and 
peremptory  resistance.  He  would  rather  have  restored 
the  Peehawur  valley  to  the  Affghans  than  have  aban- 
doned Delhi.  As  a  measure  of  despair  he  had  even 
contemplated  and  discussed  the  surrender  of  the  valley. 
His  wisest  oounsellers  were  TehemenHy  opposed  to  the 
latter  move;  they  would  have  preferred  the  raising  of 
tiie  siege.  Happily  neither  measure  was  forced  upon 
him.  He  was  burthened  with  a  vast  responsibility,  for 
by  severing  the  electric  wires  the  Sepoys  had  made  him 
Governor-General  of  the  Punjab  and  tiie  North-^west 
above  Agra.  Aided  by  men  like  Montgomery,  and 
Edwardes,  and  Nicholson — supported  by  such  unfiinch- 
ing  lieutenants  as  Frederick  Oooper,  Beynell  Tayler, 
Spankie,  Barnes,  and  Forsyth — he  was  able  to  quiell  his 
own  mutineers,  and  pour  down  on  Delhi  tiiose  rein- 
forcements which  enabled  Wilson  to  take  it  by  storm. 

That  brilliant  invention,  the  moveable  column,  had 
not  been  idle  during  the  month  of  July.  There  were 
five  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  still  in 
arms.  Six  of  these  regiments  were  in  stations  where 
there  was  not  a  single  European  soldier.  The  ptoblem 
was  how  to  get  their  arms.  It  was  resolved  first  to  deal 
with  the  oSth  Native  Infantry  at  Bawul  Pindee  and  the 
14th  at  Jhelum.  The  first  is  a  station  between  the 
Indus  and  the  river  Jhelum ;  the  second  is  on  tiiie  right 
bank  of  the  stream  whose  name  it  bears,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  stations  in  India.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence reduced  the  force  of  the  14th,  by  calling  up  two 
companies  to  Bawul  Pindee,  where  he  had  the  24th 
Foot  and  six  guns.  At  this  time  the  moveable  column, 
which  had  fSGdlen  to  the  able  command  of  Nicholson,  was 
at  Philour.  He  had  joined  the  column  at  JoUundhur. 
With  it  was  the  351^  Native  Infantry,  and  Nicholson 
called  up  the  33rd  Native  InfEuitry,  and  &en  set  out 
with  tiiese  troops  as  if  he  were  about  to  .march  for 
Delhi.  There  was  amazement  in  the  camp.  March 
two  Sepoy  regiments  to  Delhi!  It  was  madness. 
Nididson  had  far  other  designs,  but  theee  he  kept 
secret.  By  artful  management  he  brou^t  both  under 
the  guns  <tf  Philour,  and  into  the  presence  of  his  Euro- 
pean infiantry;  to<&  them  by  surprise,  ordered  them, 
one  after  the  other,  to  pile  arms,  and  was  obeyed !  Sad 
there  been  resistance,  for  this  he  was  prepared ;  for  Mr. 
Bicketts  stood  at  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Sutlej, 
ready  to  break  it  at  the  sound  of  the  first  gun,  and 
BouTchier  stood  by  his  battery,  ready  to  follow  the  fugi- 
tives, and 'mow  them  down  with  grape. 

This  sucoesafol  move  had  been  completed,  and  the 
ooliunti  '^^^^  eager  for  a  march  on  Delhi,  when  Nichol- 
soh  ho  "''^^  acting  in  concert  with  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
^  '  jjis  back  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  and  his  face 
fo  ^     -rfi^  north.    On  the  march  ho  deposited  the  dis- 

^^  ''^  .eutis  at  stations  where  they  could  bewatched 
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by  Punjaboe  infentry,  and  thus  freed,  moTed  to  Um- 
ritsur.  In  the  meantime  Sir  John  had  planned  that  the 
disannament  of  the  58th  and  14th  shotdd  be  effected  on 
the  same  day,  July  7.  Ho  had  little  difficulty  with  the 
58th.  At  first  they  seemed  inclined  to  resist,  but  soon 
yielded.  The  two  companies  of  the  14th,  however,  fled. 
They  were  pursued  by  mounted  Punjabees,  and  those 
that  escaped  were  brought  in  by  the  villagers.  At 
Jhelum  there  was  a  battle.  Sir  John  had  sent  260  of 
the  24th  Foot,  three  guns,  and  150  police,  all  under 
Colonel  Ellice,  to  disarm  the  14th.  These  were  followed 
by  700  Mooltanees,  partly  mounted,  and  the  two  bodies 
joined  on  the  6th.  On  the  7th  Ellice  sent  part  of  the 
Mooltanee  horse  to  guard  the  river,  and  with  the  rest 
marched  towards  the  station.  The  14th  had  been  called 
under  arms,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Europeans 
moving  towards  them,  they  began  to  load.  Then  there 
was  a  dropping  fire.  Presently  the  Sepoys  broke,  the 
Mooltanees  charged,  and  did  some  execution,  but  the 
mutineers  got  into  their  quarters,  and  defied  the  horse. 
The  Mooltanee  foot  came  up.  These  were  beaten  off. 
The  guns  arrived,  and  opened.  The  Sepoys,  well  shel- 
tered, would  npt  budge.  Colonel  Ellice  then  arrived 
with  the  24th  Foot,  and  forming  a  small  column,  carried 
the  linos  with  the  bayonet.  Ellice  being  wounded  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  Gerard  took  command.  The 
Sepoys  fled  into  a  fortified  village,  and  there  stoutly 
resisted  every  onset.  "When  night  fell  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  retire,  leaving  behind  a  howitzer,  which  was 
taken  by  the  enemy.  In  the  night  they  retreated,  but 
did  not  escape.  Out  of  500  men  only  fifty  were  not 
'*  accounted  for.'*  No  fewer  than  150  fell  in  action,  180 
were  captured  by  the  police,  and  120,  who  reached  Cash- 
mere, were  surrendered.  But  we  suffered  a  loss  of  44 
killed,  and  109  wounded,  of  whom  one-half  were  Euro- 
peans. 

Nor  was-  this  the  worst  loss.  There  were  two  native 
regiments  at  Sealkote — a  few  score  miles  distant  east  of 
the  Chenab.  They  had  l»ng  been  suspected.  They 
might  have  been  disarmed  in  May,  when  there  were 
European  troops  in  the  station.  Brigadier  Brind,  the 
commandant,  a  brave  old  officer,  remonstrated  against  the 
withdrawal  of  the  52nd  Foot  and  Bourchier's  European 
battery  to  form  the  moveable  column.  He  did  not  like 
to  be  left  with  only  Hindostanee  troops.  "  He  was 
requested,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  **  to  remove  the 
cause  of  alarm  by  disarming  them.  He  did  not  see  his 
way  to  do  this,  and  the  column  marched  on."  Sir  John 
Lawrence  had  directed  the  ladies  of  the  station  and  the 
soldiers'  wives  and  children  to  bo  sent  to  Lahore.  The 
litter  were  marched  to  Lahore  under  escort ;  several  of 
the  former  remained.  Brigadier  Brind  kept  up  a  show 
of  confidence  in  the  46th  Native  Infantry  and  the  wing 
of  the  9th  Cavahy  in  the  station  ;  but  he  knew  they 
were  mutinous  in  spirit.  The  wonder  was  they  had  not 
i>one  before.  Perhaps  they  waited  for  a  signal  from 
Delhi,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  signal  reached 
the  station  simultaneously  with  the  news  of  the  fight  at 
Jhelum  on  the  7th.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  9th  all 
the  native  troops  mutinied.    The  officers,  roused  from 


sleep,  mounted  and  rode  among  the  men,  but  found 
remonstrance  useless.    They  all  made  for  an  old  fort 
which  Tej  Singh,  a  Sikh  chief,  had  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal.   But  only  some  escaped.    Brigadier  Brind  was 
shot  in  the  back  by  a  trooper.    He  was  not  killed  out- 
right, and  some  officers,  rall3ring  round  him,  conveyed 
him  to  the  fort,  where  he  died.    Dr.  Gbraham  was  diot 
by  his  daughter's  side,  as  he  was  driving  her  to  the  fort 
Dr.  J.  Graham  was  killed  in  his  carriage  among  bis 
children.     The  Eev.  W.  Hunter,  his  wife,  and  child,  were 
slain  by  one  of  the  gaol  guard.  Captain  Bishop  was  driving 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  fort,  when  a  trooper  over- 
took him.     To  divert  his  attention.  Bishop  leaped  out 
and  plunged  into  the  fort  ditch,  while  his  wife  drove  on 
to  the  gate.    Begardless  of  a  fire  from  the  rampart,  the 
trooper   deliberately  killed  his  victim.      The  cavalry 
always  behaved  with  ferocity  in  these  mutinies.     Several 
in£Euitry  officers  were  warned  by  their  men  and  hurried 
away;  but  only  one  trooper  proved  faithfuL    Those  wko 
reached  the  fort  had  to  bear  the  pain  of  feeling  helpless; 
while  the  mutineers   and   the  felons  and  budmashes 
devastated  and  burnt  the  station.    In  the  evening  others 
arrived.    Dr.  Butler  and  his  family  had  been  preserved 
by  a  Sikh  watchman.     Colonel  Caulfield  and  Captain 
Farquharson,  prisoners  in  the  quarter  guard  of  the  46th, 
had  been  ofiered  high  pay  and  residence  at  a  hill  station 
if  they  would  command  the  mutineers.    They  of  course 
refused,  and  yet  were  allowed  to  escape. 

The  news  reached  Lahore  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  Mr.  Montgomery,  holding  instant  council,  took 
prompt  measures  of  precaution,  and  devised  means  d 
punishment.  The  10th  Cavalry,  at  Ferozepore,  were 
deprived  of  their  horses,  lest  they  should  join  the 
mutineers ;  Major  Tayler,  at  Kangra,  was  ordered  to 
disarm  the  4th  Native  Infantry ;  guns  and  Europeans 
were  posted  at  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Eavee. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  moveable  column  was  at 
Umritsir.  Here  were  the  59th  Native  Infentry.  They 
had  shown  no  symptoms  of  disafiection ;  but  on  the  8tli 
General  Nicholson  heard  of  the  fight  at  Jhelum.  Ho 
saw  at  once  the  peril  of  the  moment,  and  the  duty.  On 
the  9th  he  disarmed  the  59th.  It  was  only  done  just  ia 
time.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  in  came  a  mes- 
senger from  Lahore,  telling  of  the  mutiny  at  Sealkote, 
and  directing  Nicholson  to  march  on  Gordaspore  and 
intercept  the  Sealkote  men.  At  the  same  time,  in  rode 
a  band  boy  of  the  46th  Native  Infantry.  He  had  seized 
a  pony  on  the  parade-ground  at  Sealkote  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  mutiny,  and  galloped  off.  *'  By  dint  of 
bori'owing  and  seizing  fresh  ones  in  the  villages  as  he 
passed  through,  he  finished  Ids  ride  of  some  eighty  miles 
into  Umritsir  "  in  two  days,  and  rode  into  head-quarters 
with  the  mail-cart  from  Lahore.  Let  his  name  be  known 
— ^it  was  Macdougal.  Nicholson  did  not  hesitate.  Dis- 
arming and  dismounting  the  men  of  the  9th  Cavalry, 
who  were  at  Umritsir,  he  set  out  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
for  Gordaspore,  and  by  daylight  he  had  made  six  and 
twentj'  miles. 

They  had  still  eighteen  miles  before  them.  Witness 
the  energy  with  which  the  work  was  done.     •*  A  halt 
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was  called  for  a  couple  of  hours,**  writes  Oolonel  Bour- 
ehier,  who  was  with  the  column;  *' bread  and  rum, 
with  an  abundance  of  milk,  wore  seryed  out.  AU  were 
aware  what  a  terrific  sunning  we  might  expect.  None 
knew  it  better  than  Nicholson ;  but  he  knew  also  the 
Talue  of  the  stake.  It  was  in  a  difficulty  of  this  kind 
that  his  valuable  qualities  shone  forth  in  grasping  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Two  hundred  pony  carriages 
(ekhas),  with  all  the  ponies  belonging  to  the  grass- 
cutters  of  the  9th  Cavalry,  carried  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  52nd ;  while  the  cavalry  horses  were  made  over 
to  the  Sikhs.    Even  with  these  appliances  many  fell 


bellowing  out  his  inquiries  as  to  'who  had  seen  the 
fox  ?'  Privates  never  intended  for  the  mounted  branch 
here  and  there  came  to  grief,  and  lay  sprawling  on 
mother  earth ;  while  ever  and  anon  some  mighty  Jehu, 
in  his  ekha,  dashed  to  the  front  at  a  pace  a  Roman 
charioteer  would  have  envied.  All  things  must  have  an 
end.  The  artillery  arrived  at  Goordaspore  at  three  p.nu 
on  the  11th,  having  been  eighteen  hours  on  the  road; 
the  infantry  did  not  arrive  until  three  hours  later. 
Three  artillery  horses  were  shot,  and  all  were  much 
knocked  up;  but  the  district  was  saved.  The  mutineers 
were  only  eight  miles  distant,  on  the  banks  of  the 
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victims   to    the    heat.      When   mounted,   it  was   bad 
euoTxg^ ;  but  for  an  infantry  soldier,  with  his  musket 
and    sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  in   pouch,  it  was 
terrific.      Yet,  under  these  circumstances,   trying    as 
f  hoy  ^wero,  the  spirit  of  fun  was  not  extinct.      The  artil- 
lery  zELade  extemporary  awnings  of  branches  of  trees 
ovor  tlieir  gun-carriages  and  wagons,  giving  them  the 
api>oaxazice  of  carts  '  got  up '  for  a  day  at  Hampstead. 
OSScers     crowned  with  wreaths  of  green   leaves  wore 
*  chafiod '  by  their  comrades  for  adopting  headdresses 
45?  ^€1  Norma.    Here  might  be  seen  a  soldier  on  a  ram- 
pant i>ony,  dasii'ing  his  companion,  on  a  similar  beast, 
«  to    fcoop  behind  and  be  his  edge-dc-camp ;'   there,  a 
liero,  miridful,  perhaps,  of  Epping  on  Easter  Monday, 

1;0G.~NSW  S£BUES. 


Eavee,  never  dreaming  but  that  the  column  was  still  at 
Umritsir.'* 

The  next  morning,  the  12th,  certain  information  came 
that  the  mutineers  had  crossed  the  Bavee  at  Trimmoo 
Ghat,  a  ferry  on  the  river.  Nicholson  moved  out  at 
once,  and  by  noon  sighted  the  rebel  vedettes,  men  of  the 
9th  Cavahy,  "dancing  about  in  theii-  grey  jackets." 
The  whole  had  not  got  over,  and  some  were  still  crossin.'j. 
Covering  his  front  with  mounted  Punjabee  levies,  mer3 
recruits  for  Hodson's  Horse,  Nicholson  moved  up  his 
guns  and  infantry.  The  Sepoys  were  behind  a  strip  of 
deep  water,  passable  only  by  a  bridge.  In  their  rear 
was  the  Ravee,  growing  wider  and  deeper  every  hour, 
for  the  snows  were  melting  in  the  hills,  and  swelling  all 
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tiio  streams.  Aa  Bourcliier's  guns  went  over  tho  briclge, 
down  came  tho  men  of  the  9tli  at  the  charge ;  the  levies 
fled ;  the  Sepoy  skinnishers  ran  up  and  opened  a  steady 
fire ;  matters,  says  Bourchier,  looked  "  ugly."  ^  But  the 
ugly  symptoms  soon  vanished.  The  Sepoys  had  no 
guns.  They  were  not  soldiers  who  could  stand  against 
the  o2nd.  In  twenty  minutes  grapeshot,  shrapnell,  and 
riile-balls  silenced  the  fire  of  the  rebel  line.  In  half  an 
hour  the  mutineers  were  in  retreat,  leaving  three  or  four 
bundled  killed  aud  wounded  on  the  field.  Nicholson 
had  no  dragoons,  or  there  the  business  would  have 
ended.  He  caused  his  few  Sikhs  to  pursue,  and  these 
captured  all  tho  baggage  and  stores  which  the  enemy 
had  brought  to  tho  left  bank.  In  the  river  there  was 
an  island.  Suddenly  fL^om  this  island  a  gun  npnirtl  It 
was  the  old  signal  gun  of  tho  Sealkote  Statam,  nrhich 
the  rebels  had  dragged  so  far.  To  cross  the  mer  that 
night  was  impossible.  A  watch  was  sot,  and  1^  troops 
lay  down  to  rest. 

In  the  night  tho  rivor  rose  and  caught  &e  rebek  m  a 
trap.  On  the  11th  they  had  been  able  ^  ford  the 
stream;  on  tho  13th  it  had  risen  several  feet.  Sielanni 
found  the  enemy  prisoners,  with  the  swift  flood  <rf  ifae 
Eavee  rolling  around  them,  and  a  relentless  fae  profr- 
ing  tho  means  of  destroying  them.  Threa  digrs  passed 
before  boats  could  be  procured.  Oa  ftie  ^Mk  jJl  mm 
ready.  Guns  were  planted  ostoBAatimui^  qyoMtu  &e , 
ford,  in  order  to  distract  atteoKtifln,  nUe  Ike  ^fiad 
sent  across  in  boats  a  mile  aoad  a 
stream.  Tho  plan  succsecM.  Hatf 
over  before  the  scheme  of  jitfcBok  via  SmmmmaL  Hhe 
Sepoys  were  now  thoroo^ily  aTrwflfl,  aad  imft  im  tmoi 
their  old  Sikh  gun  in  &b  ^BW&B&S&am^  mbbA  •caelMPHBBd 
in  vain  to  depress  the  iBnafta.  Oownied  If  Ate  fife  flf 
seven  guns  on  the  oi3aet  Ibaa^  moA  hmiaA^  Ifehohwa^ 
the  52nd  swept  on  in  Ime,  wsuk  m  m  fmr  imwiiM  4b 
mutineers  went  in  a  oro^  to  £be  sbhc  JL  Jew 
men  died  around  the  gmn 
flight  and  slain ;  a  mob  xaai  to  'fibe  -end  of  :&b 
those  who  escaped  the  bayimtft,  imA 
river,  were  captured  by  the  viliageis.  KotTBOBeftHi  a 
hundred  got  away  into  Cashmere,  aad  these  w  tnoi- 
pelled  the  Maharajah  to  surrender.  Thus  did  Jobn 
Nicholson  break  in  pieces  this  horde  of  mutineers,  and 
save  the  Punjab  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Sutlej. 
On  the  22nd  the  column  was  again  at  Umritsir. ',  Three 
days  afterwards  it  was  again  on  the  march,  en  route  for 
Delhi,  in  earnest  this  time,  for  now  the  Puiyab  had 
been  made  secure  by  the  disarming  of  nearly  every 
Hindostanee  regiment,  and  the  raising  of  new  levies 
among  tilie  Punjabees, 

But  there  wore  still  days  of  peril  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Indus,  and  over  the  Indus ;  and  before  canying 
the  reader  with  us  to  Delhi,  to  witness  the  final  strife 
there,  it  will  be  as  well  to  note  in  passing  the  tragic  in- 
cidents at  Lahore,  Ujnalla,  Ferozepore,  and  Peahawur. 

Tho  disarmed  Hindostanees  at  Meean  Meer,  near 
Lahore,  writhed  under  the  degradation  which  it  had  been 
so  necessary  to  inflict  upon  them.  Frequent  reports 
reached  tho  brigJidier  that  one  or  more  of  the  regiments 


intended  to  break  out  and  i-un  away ,  but  day  a£ber  dny 
passed,  and  there  were  no  signs,  and  only  tiiie  usual 
precautions  were  taken,'   At  length,  however,  the  26tli 
Native  Infantry  tiied  the  experiment,  and  their  fate 
proved  an  example  to  discourage  the  other  re^ments. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  at  mid-day,  they  broke  out.    They 
caught  up  any  weapon  that  came  to  hand,  and  rushed 
together,  making  tho  lines  resound  with  yells.     Major 
Spencer,  xmarmed,  hurried  up  and  tried  to  calm  them. 
A  Sepoy  stole  behind  him,  and  cut  him  down  with  a 
hatchet;  and  others  joining,  he  and  the  sergeant-major 
were  hewn  in  pieces.    Then  the  mutineers  made  for  the 
officers*  quarters,  but  these  had  fled;   and  finding  no 
otJi^  victims,  they  rushed  out  of  the  station,  screened 
from  view  amid  the  favouring  clouds  of  a  dust-storm. 
They  fled  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Eavee.     After  a  march 
of  six  and  twenty  miles,  they  tried  to  cross ;  a  Sikh 
official,  with  his  villagers,  stopped  them,  slaying  many, 
and  they  plodded  on.    Fortunately,  the  deputy-com- 
missioner at  Umritsir  was  Mr.  Frederick  Cooper.    As 
soon  SA  ke  heard  of  the  flight  of  the   26th,  he  got 
tfl^iABr  some  Puig'abee  horse   and  foot,  and  after  a 
•Bvere  aarch  struck  the  trail  of  the  mutineers.     Ho 
imnd  tbnn  in  sorry  plight.     They  had  swam  the  river, 
over  on  pieces  of  wood,  and  were  lodged  on  an 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  **  where  they  might 
1m  JMOMd,  cwachiug  like  a  brood  of  wild  fowl.''    Mr. 
w/k  «■»  iamk  his  measures.     By  stratagem  he  got 
and  had  them  secured  with 
enorted  to  the  police-station  at 
IQifl9a»  fliK  mSkm  ^Saimtd^  And  before  they  arrived  the 
QUk  kAmky  «mm  isfu     Inhere  were  282   prisoners: 
Beafii^  Itti  BUbMttMMe  tnopers   back  to  Umritsir, 
Jic  OMgper  fiipMf.id  ii  mmaamte  the  whole.      On  the 
lat  rf  Aggartifcey  WMrp  l«d<at in  batches  of  ton;  their 
JHBBBi  WBBB  IdBB  dwuMi;   flbqr  were  marched  to  tho 
fflaii  «C  ^esaoifiHu    Sfc  ma  «  dreadful  spectacle.    As 
m  %iw^jhf.  lags  ^^  ^^  firing  party  shot 
Hmo  ImmimA  mbA  thirty-seven  were  so 
1    §m.ty  Ifn  ipere    found    dead    in   the 
gacLi  JUL  ISm  hwUrn  wmn  thrown  into   a    dry  well 
hj  wtm  «ff  An  loapeet  eaete,  and  ihe  well    goes  by 
^M  HUM  of  the  "  Eebels'  Hole  "  to  this  day.     Within 
eight-and-forty  hours  of  the   period   of   tlie    mutiny 
and  nmrders   of  Meean  Meer,  nearly  the   whole   of 
the  26th  Native  Infantry  had   ceased  to   exist.     To 
read   of  this    execution   in    cold    blood    makes    one 
shudder ;  but  those  who  have  studied  the  state  of  tho 
Puiyab  at  that  moment,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, that  the  punishment  so  sternly  inflicted  by 
Mr.  Cooper  was  "just  and  necessary."    Sir  Jolin  Law- 
rence congratulated  him  on  his  success.      Mr.  Mont- 
gomery wrote  at  the  time — **  All  honour  to  you  for  what 
you  have  done ;  and  right  well  you  did  it  ;^  and  in  18o9 
solenmly  reviewed  and  justified  the  execution.     Lord 
Canning  approved.   At  that  moment  the  Lahore  GK>Tezn- 
ment  was  literally  in  extremity.  It  had  parted  mth  every 
available  European  bayonet    It  was  "in  the  air,  with 
no  support  either  above  or  below,  or  on  any  side.    Tho 
alternative  was  tho  execution  of  the  20&»  or  the  mutiny 
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of  every  disarmed  regiment,  and  oven  of  the  people. 
The  mutineers  were  taken  red-handed  in  murder  and 
mutiny.  Mr.  CJooper  had  no  means  of  guarding  them 
OS  prisoners,  much  less  of  trying  them.  Had  it  been 
possible,  they  would  hare  been  tried;  but  had  they 
been  tried  their  sentence  would  have  been  death.  Those 
who  were  captured  separately  sufiTered  the  same  punish- 
ment." Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  is 
a  righteous  man  as  well  as  a  statesman. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  lOfch  Cavalry  mutinied 
because  their  horses  were  to  be  taken  away.  Bising, 
they  seized  the  guns,  but  £rom  these  they  were  quickly 
driven  away ;  yet  they  managed  to  secure  a  good  num- 
ber of  horses  and  ride  off,  tmpursued,  by  way  of  Hansi, 
to  Delhi 

The  drama  at  Peshawur  was  more  serious  and  bloody. 
In  the  middle  of  August  there  came  a  holy  man,  who 
sat  himself  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kyber  Pass,  hoisted 
the  green  flag,  and  preached  what  Colonel  Edwardes  caQs 
a  "crescentade."    It  so  happened  that  the  Affreedees, 
among  whom  he  settled,  had  just  made  their  peace  with 
the  British,  and  they  told  him  to  depart.     He  cursed 
thorn;  but  they  were  firm,  and  gave  him  five  days  of 
grace.    During  this  period  he  sent  his  agents  to  every 
reg^ent  in  Peshawur,  inviting  them  to  join  him.    At 
the  end  of  the  five  days  the  chief  of  the  tribe  **  pulled  up 
the  pickets  of  his  horses  and  camels,  and  even,  rever- 
ently, shut  up  his  flag ;  and  he  left  the  pass  in  a  storm 
of  Arabic."    He  found  shelter  in  the  homes  of  another 
tribe,  ''under  blockade,"  that  is,  forbidden  all  access  to 
the  valley.    But  he  found  means  to  send  letters  to  the 
native  troops.     *'  The  most  evident  restlessness,"  writes 
Colonel  Edwardes,  in  his  report,  "pervaded  the  disarmed 
regiments ;  arms  were  said  to  be  finding  their  way  into 
the  lines  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  and  symptoms  of 
an  organised  rise  began  to  appear ;  General  Cotton,  as 
iisual,  took  the  initiative.     On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
o£  August  he  caused  the  lines  of  every  native  regiment 
to  be  simultaneously  searched,  the  Sepoys  being  moved 
out    into   tents  for    that  purpose;    swords,  hatchets, 
muskets,  pistols,  bayonets,  powder,  ball,  and  caps,  were 
found  stowed  away  in  roofis,  and  floors,  and  bedding,  and 
even  drains ;  and,  exasperated  by  the  discovery  of  their 
plans,  and  by  the  taunts  of  the  newly-raised  Afreedee 
reg^iments,  who  were  carrying  out  the  search,  the  Slst 
Native  In£Euitry  rushed  upon  the  piled  arms  of  the  18th 
Punjab  Infantry,  and  sent  messengers  to  all  the  other 
Hindostanee  regiments,  to  tell  them  of  the  rise.    For 
a  few  minutes  a  desperate  struggle  ensued;  the  51st 
Native  Infantry  had  been  one  of  the  finest  corps  in  the 
service,  and  they  took  the  new  irregulars  altogether  by 
surprise.    They  got  possession  of  several  stands  of  arms, 
and  used  them  welL    Captain  Bartlett  and  the  other 
officers  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  driven  into  a 
tank.      But  soon  the  Afireedee  soldiers  seized  their  arms, 
and  then  began  that  memorable  fusilade  which  com- 
menced on  the  parade  ground  at  Peshawur  and  ended 
at  JTomrood.    Qeneral  Cotton's  military  arrangements 
in  tlie  oautonment  were  perfect  for  meeting  such  emer- 
gencies— ^troops,  horse  and  foot,  were   rapidly  under 


arms  and  m  pursuit  of  the  mutineers.  Every  civil 
officer  turned  out  with  his  posse  comitatm  of  levies  or 
police,  and  in  a  qimrter  of  an  hour  the  whole  country 
was  covered  with  the  chase."  By  these  means  the  regi- 
ment was  in  thirty-six  hours  "  accounted  for."  It  was 
871  strong.  Of  these  216  were  killed  by  the  European, 
Punjabee,  and  Mooltanee  troops,  the  villagers,  and 
the  police ;  439  were  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial, 
and  shot  on  the  28th  and  29th;  5  were  killed  up  in  the 
pass;  110  were  imprisoned;  60  are  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  hills;  33  were  on  duty;  and  only  8 
could  not  be  accounted  for.  The  example  sufficed.  The 
disarmed  regiments  were  paralysed  by  the  sudden  retri- 
bution.    Peshawur  was  stronger  than  over. 

These  operations  and  adventures,  although  so  distant 
from  Delhi,  had  a  most  material  eflbct  on  its  fate,  and 
hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  break  the  narrative  of  the 
siege  proper,  to  give  an  account  of  them.  The  reader 
will  have  seen  that,  cut  off  from  Calcutta,  from  Agra 
even,  and  only  communicating  with  Bombay  through 
Mooltan,  it  was  for  the  men  of  the  Pui^jab  to  take  Delhi 
with  their  own  resources,  or  not  at  aU.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence and  his  able  lieutenants,  therefore,  were  forced  to 
perform  the  double  operation  of  holding  the  Punjab  and 
reinforcing  the  army  before  Delhi.  They  performed  both 
duties;  the  first,  by  crushing  mutineers  without  mercy; 
the  second,  by  raising  a  host  of  levies  £rom  tribes  hereto- 
fore hostile,  and  pouring  down  upon  Delhi  the  regiments 
already  traiaed,  and  every  European  soldier  that  could 
be  spared.  It  is  the  just  boast  of  the  Punjab  men  that 
they  did  this  without  allowing  any  interruption  of 
ordinary  business,  for  the  magistrate  and  the  collector 
performed  their  functions  with  as  much  coolness  and 
constancy  as  if  there  had  been  perfect  tranquillity. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  it  had  been  resolved  to 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  dispose  of  Delhi.  Nicholson's 
column,  growing  stronger  at  every  step,  we  have  already 
started  from  Umritsir.  A  first-class  siege  train  was 
prepared  in  the  arsenals  of  Philour  and  Ferozepore.  It 
consisted  of  four  10-inch  mortars,  six  24-poxmders,  eight 
18-potmders,  and  four  8-inch  howitzers,  with  ample 
supplies  of  aromunition.  *  *  The  whole, "  says  one  writer, 
''  rolled  on  its  ponderous  length  of  gun-carriages,  tum- 
brils, ammunition-carts  extending  over  thirteen  miles  of 
road.  The  leading  cart  had  reached  the  new  camping 
ground  before  the  last  of  that  long  line  had  started  on  its 
march."  Thus  there  were  en  rotUe  for  Delhi  a  powerful 
column  and  a  splendid  siege  train.  It  was  felt  that  a 
victory  at  Delhi  was  needed  to  confirm  the  loyalty  of 
the  Sikhs,  whose  faith  in  our  "good  fortune"  was 
shaken  by  the  protracted  defence  of  the  mutineers. 

Greneral  Wilson's  plan  was  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
He  therefore  confined  himself  to  repelling  attacks  on 
our  position,  and  to  protecting  his  communications  with 
Kumaul.  Twice  or  thrice  the  enemy  tried  to  bridge 
the  waterways  covering  the  flank  of  the  great  road,  and 
so  get  to  Alipore,  and  clutch  at  convoys.  But  they 
failed.  Three  or  four  times  during  the  month  of  August 
they  assailed  the  ridge,  but  their  failures  were  costly  to 
them.    On  the  7th  one  of  their  magazines  blew  up,  and 
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it  is  said  that  500  men  perished  in  the  explosion.  On 
the  8th  they  again  tried  to  plant  a  battery  at  the  house 
called  Ludlow  Castle,  opposite  our  left  front.  General 
Wilson  resolved  to  hare  it.  At  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  Brigadier  Showers  led  a  strong  column  of  infantry 
down  from  the  lidge,  and  so  well  did  he  manage,  that 
he  surprised  the  enemy,  overpowered  him,  killed  several 
hundred,  and  captured  and  brought  off  four  guns.  But 
Showers  was  again  wounded ;  one  officer  was  killed  and 
six  wounded,  and  wo  lost  about  a  hundred  men.  **  The 
rettim  to  camp,**  writes  Hodson,  who  was  there  by 
accident,  was  "  worth  witnessing ;  the  soldiers  bringing 
home  in  triumph  the  guns  they  had  captured,  a  soldier, 
with  musket  and  bayonet  fixed,  riding  each  horse,  and 
brave  young  Owen  (wounded)  astride  one  gfun,  and 
dozens  clinging  to  and  pushing  it,  or  rather  them,  along 
with  might  and  main,  and  cheering  like  mad  things." 
On  the  13th  Nicholson's  column  marched  into  camp.  It 
consisted  of  the  52nd  Foot,  half  the  61st  Foot,  the  2nd 
Punjab  Infentry,  and  Bourchier's  battery.  There  were 
on  the  way  the  4th  Puiyab  Lifantry,  half  the  1st 
Belooch  Battalion  from  Scinde,  three  companies  of  the 
8th  Foot,  and  several  score  recruits.  Beside  these,  the 
general  had  to  wait  for  the  siege  train.  Sir  John  Law 
rence  could  do  no  more.  These  were  the  last  batches  of 
troops  he  could  spare.  They  mustered  about  4,200  men, 
of  whom  1,300  were  Europeans. 

The  Sepoys  were  losing  heart  They  held  councils, 
made  strong  vows  to  win  or  perish,  but  did  neither. 
Mr.  Gave  Browne,  in  his  narrative,  illustrates  their  con- 
dition by  the  following  anecdote : — "  Behind  the  little 
army  which  was  frowning  defiance  upon  them  beyond 
the  ridge,  they  felt  that  there  was  a  ruling  power  T^ch 
they  dreaded  almost  more  than  our  bayonets,  and  that 
was  Sir  John  Lawrence.  It  was  not  many  years  since 
he  himself  had  been  a  magistrate  in  that  dty ;  his  name 
was  still  well  remembered;  the  indomitable  will  which 
now  held  the  Punjab  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  bazaars 
of  Delhi  and  the  surrounding  district ;  and  the  very  name 
made  them  quail.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  was  worth 
a  brigade.  Many,  it  is  believed,  were  the  plots  vainly 
concocted  in  Delhi  for  his  assassination ;  but  he  still  Hved. 
So  they  resOTted  to  the  following  device : — Some  luckless 
Cashmeree,  with  almost  European  fairness,  was  caught 
in  the  city,  dressed  up  in  English  clothes,  handcuffed 
and  shackled,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  as  the 
veritaWe  Sir  John  Lawrence,  a  prisoner,  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  rebels !  '* 

Towards  Ihe  middle  of  August  the  turbulent  Moslem 
tribes  living  on  the  south  of  the  road  fr'om  Delhi  to 
Kumaul,  incited  and  reinfOTced  by  troopers  from  Delhi, 
showed  signs  of  mischievous  intentions.  Hodson  was  sent 
to  look  after  them  with  850  of  his  own  Horse  and  Guides. 
He  started  on  the  16th,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  troopers  on 
the  same  day,  routed  them,  and  himself  slew  a  mutineer 
reesaldar,  or  certain,  recently  decorated  with  the  Qrd^ 
of  Merit.  Hearing  that  Bhotuck  was  the  head-quarteiw 
of  the  rebels,  he  moved  thither  the  next  day.  He  fcnmd 
the  enemy  in  force,  drove  them  into  the  town,  but  could 
not  force  it  with  horse  alone.    He  therefore  made  his 


bivouac  hard  by.  While  here,  he  writes,  "  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  better-disposed  pai*t  of  the  population 
came  out  to  me,  and  amply  provided  us  with  supplies 
for  both  man  and  beast.  The  rest  were  to  have  made 
their  *  amende '  in  the  morning ;  but  a  disafifectod 
Bangur  went  off  eaiiy,  and  brought  up  300  irregular 
horsemen  of  the  mutineers — 1st,  13th,  14th,  and  other 
rebels;  and  having  collected  about  1,000  armed  rascals 
on  foot,  came  out  to  attack  my  little  party  of  barely  300 
sabres  and  six  officers.  The  Sowars  dashed  at  a  gallop 
up  the  road,  and  came  boldly  enough  up  to  our  camp. 
I  had  a  few  minutes  before,  fortunately,  received  notice 
of  their  intention,  and  as  I  had  kept  the  horses  ready 
saddled,  we  were  out  and  at  them  in  a  few  seconds.  To 
drive  them  scattering  back  to  the  town  was  the  w(^k  of 
only  as  many  more ;  and  I  then,  seeing  their  numbers, 
and  the  quantity  of  matchlocks  brought  against  us  from 
gardens  and  embrasures,  determined  to  draw  them  out 
into  the  open  country ;  and  the  '  rude '  was  eminenUy 
sucoessfoL"  Drawing  his  men  off  troop  by  troop  into 
the  open  plain,  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
engaged  in  a  retreat.  To  use  his  own  ^miliar  language 
— ''  The  enemy  thought  we  were  bolting,  and  came  on  in 
crowds,  firing  and  yelling,  and  the  Sowars  brandi^iing 
their  swords  as  if  we  were  already  in  their  hands,  irhm 
Guddenly  I  gave  the  order — *  Threes  about  and  at  tiiem.' 
The  men  obeyed  with  a  cheer ;  the  effect  was  electrical ; 
never  was  such  a  scatter.  I  launched  five  parties  at 
them,  each  under  an  officer,  and  in  ihey  went,  cutting 
and  firing  into  the  very  thick  of  them.  The  ground  was 
very  wet,  and  a  ditch  fieivoured  them,  but  we  cut  down 
upwards  of  fifty  in  as  many  seconds."  Hodson  oould 
not  complete  his  victory  because  he  wanted  ammunition. 
The  enemy  completed  it  for  him.  They  Bied  in  the 
night.  The  next  day  he  was  joined  by  a  party  of  Jheend 
Horse,  promptly  and  Voluntarily  supplied  by  the  tmsty 
n^ah  of  that  ilk.  But  the  work  was  done ;  Ihe  rebek 
were  terribly  smitten ;  Bhotuck  was  relieved ;  and  having 
struck  this  smart  blow,  Hodson  was  again  in  the  camp 
before  Delhi  on  the  24th. 

In  the  meantime,  alarmed  by  news  of  the  eoimiig 
siege-train,  the  mutine^^  sent  out  6,000  men  and  16 
guns,  under  Bukt  Khan,  of  Bohilcund,  to  capture  the 
train.  Hearing  this,  Nicholson  girded  himself  «p  £o€  a 
stroke  at  them.  They  moved  out  on  the  24th;  ke 
started  on  the  25th,  with  1,600  infaniay,  500  horse,  cmd 
16  guns.  In  order  to  overtake  the  enemy,  and  faring 
them  to  action,  G^^ieral  Nicholson  had  to  leave  tiie 
Trunk  road,  and  go  across  country  by  audi  tracks  as  he 
oould  find.  The  enemy  had  marched  to  Nujuffgknr  by 
the  Bhotuck  road.  They  had  reached  the  canal  there, 
and  had  crossed  it  on  the  24th ;  but  had  not  marked 
further,  fearing,  perhaps,  the  very  danger  that  hun^  orec 
them.  Nicholson  was  moving  on  a  line  which  Btann^ 
the  Bhotuck  road  at  Nujuffghur,  and  he  thus  came  fell 
upon  i^ir  bivouac  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe  had  liddea 
out  with  the  totoe  as  a  volunteer,  and  he  now  prcyred  a 
valuaUe  guide.  Biding  ahead  of  the  column,  ea  iha 
lookr-out  for  a  deep  watercourse,  he  came  in  m^i4  «€  ife» 
and  of  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  oilier  side  at  tte  i 
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time.  Sepoy  yedettee  were  on  our  side  of  the  water- 
ooorse,  and  thoy  tried  to  catch  the  scouting  party,  but 
fSoiled.  Haying  actual  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  Nicholson  deposited  his  baggage  with  a  guard, 
pushed  up  to  and  oyer  the  watercourse  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  fbiming  his  plans  on  the  instant — ^it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  time  was  precious — ^he  proceeded  at 
once  to  put  them  in  execution. 

•   The  Sojxjy  position  consisted  of  a  serai  in  their  left 
centre,  whore  they  had  four  guns ;  two  villages  in  rear  on 
either  flank ;  a  third  village,  and  the  town  of  Nujuffghur. 
In  their  roar  ran  a  canal,  crossed  by  a  single  bridge,  over 
which  they  had  como  from  Delhi.   Nicholson  determined 
to  carry  the  sewii,  thus  breaking  the  left  centre  of  the 
line ;  then  swinging  round  his  right,  to  sweep  the  enemy*s 
line  of  guns,  and,  if  possible,  cut  him  off  fi:t>m  the  bridge. 
This  plan  was  onergotically  carried  out.     Detaching  the 
Ist  Punjab  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Lumsden,  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  Nujuffghur,  and  Blunt  to  watch 
the  loft,  Nicholson  arrayed  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  tixe 
Gist  Foot,  and  the  2nd  Punjabees  against  the  serai. 
Ita  front  was  covered  by  a  low  ridge,  and  on  this  Tombs 
planted  his  guns.    During  the  brief  cannonade  our  men 
lay  down,  and  Nicholson  rode  up  and  deliveretl  a  short 
speech  to  this  effect : — "  Men  of  the  61st,  you  romomber 
"what  Sir  Colin  Campbell  said  at  Chillianwallah,  and 
you  have  heard  that  he  said  the  same  to  his  gallant 
Highland  Brigade  at  ^m>  Alma.     I  have  the  same  re- 
quest to  make  to  you  and  to  the  men  of  ^e  1st  Fusi- 
liers.   Hold  your  fire  till  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards ; 
then  Ere  and  chai'ge,   and  the  serai  is  yours.**    The 
signal  soon  came ;  the  line  rose,  topped  the  little  ridge, 
and  went  steadily  on  through  the  swamp  at  its  foot, 
disregarding  the  fire  of  grape  and  musketiy.    Within  a 
lew  yards  came  the  order,  *'  Fire  a  voUey  and  charge ! " 
There  was  a  crash  of  musketry,  down  came  the  ba3rone<B, 
and  irith  a  fierce  cheer  on  dashed  the  line.    Lieutenant 
Gabbett,  of  the  61st,  sprang  forwajxl,  but  just  as  he 
reacbed  the  guns  he  slipped  and  fall,  and  a  Sepoy  killed 
liim.  with  the  bayonet,  but  was  instantly  shot  by  Cap- 
tain, Trench.    The  Sepoys  fought  well,  and  some  crossed 
bayonets  with  our   men;    yet  they  could  not  stand 
against  the  impetuous  onset,  and  the  send  and  gtms 
were  won.    Changing  his  front,  Nicholson  now  turned 
tbe  line  of  the  remaining  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  ad- 
vanced.   The  Sepoys,  although  strongly  posted,  seeing 
the  bridge  in  danger,  made  for  it  at  fiill  speed,  and 
crowded  over,  pursued  by  the  fire  of  oiu:  artillery.  They 
succeeded  in   getting  away  with  three  guns,  leaving 
thirteen  in  oui*  possession,  captured  on  the  field.    *We 
also   took  their  camp  and  baggage,  and  horses  and 
camels,  and  seventeen  fidl  wagons  of  ammunition.     In 
the  meantime  Lumsden  had  cleared  the  rebels  oat  of 
Nujuffghur,  and  was  moving  up  to  join  the  ixiajn  hody» 
when  he  was  ordered  to  drive  a  band  of  Sepoy^        ^f  ^ 
villa^  into  which  they  had  thrown  *^®d^Iw^^    *,^ix 
cut  off  from  the  bridge.    Having  no  retreat,  J^^  ^  an 


cut  Off  irom  tno  onage.  navmg  no  retreat,  j^v™  ^  a] 
fought  desperately.  Lumsden  was  shot  de^^\.^  1^  % 
men  recoiled  with  heavy  loss.  The  QX^i  ^^  M  v^  1^' 
but  these,  too,  suffered  heavily  hoiovo  f/ie  ^«    *  '       '^ 


taken.  Halting  near  the  bridge,  the  sappers  blew  it 
up  —  an  important  service— and  the  troops,  who  had 
been  afoot  all  day,  slept  on  the  ground  without  food. 
This  was  very  trying,  but  they  bore  it  bravely,  and  the 
next  day  they  marched  back,  entering  the  camp  before 
Delhi  in  the  evening.  They  had  lost  sixty  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  they  had  killed  800  of  the  enemy,  taken 
thirteen  guns,  and  marched  five  and  thirty  miles,  all 
within  forty  hours.  By  such  an  exploit  did  Nicholson 
signalise  his  arrival  before  Delhi. 

The  fete  of  Delhi  was  drawing  nigh.  The  old  king, 
after  he  learned  the  truth — a  long  time  kept  fiom  him— 
about  the  battle  of  Nujuffghur,  suffered  alike  from  im- 
potent anger  and  impotent  despair.  He  felt  that  we 
must  win ;  and  he  felt  rightly.  The  last  reinforcements 
came  up  in  the  first  week  of  September,  and  with  them 
the  siege  train.  There  was  now  no  time  to  lose. 
Cholera  and  ague  were  rife  in  our  camp.  Not  only  the 
malaria  from  the  swamps,  but  the  fetid  odours  from 
dead  cattle  were  more  fatal  than  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Out  of  11,000  men,  more  than  a  fourth  were  sick. 
Everything — ^the  feverish  state  of  the  Punjab,  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  camp-nnade  it  imperative  on  Geneml 
WHson  to  take  Delhi.  He  had  powerful  assistants. 
Baird  Smith  was  there  to  direct  the  engineering  opera- 
tio(ns;  Nicholson  to  impel  and  guide;  Hodson,  and 
Chamberlain,  and  Norman  to  apply  the  spur,  if  it  wore 
needed.  At  the  back  of  all,  the  commanding  voice  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  could  be  heard  from  the  Punjab. 
Delhi  must  be  taken  out  of  hand. 

Thus  the  month  of  August  closed,  and  September 
began  the  fourth  of  the  mutiny  and  the  third  of  the 
siege.  The  crowning  act  is  a  little  story  by  itself,  and 
must  have  a  separate  cluster. 


CHAPTER  XLT. 

CrkU  in  the  Siog«  of  DolU— Defitct  of  the  FurtificaUons— Snrreyln^  under 
Fir« — SiUi  for  Batteries  selected— Trenches  opened— Exciting  NIglit 
Soenei — Bombardment  begnn— Lndlow  Castle,  SIe{^e  Batteries  there 
•—Effect  of  fire— The  Engiaeers— Inspecting  the  Breaches— Medley's 
Adventwe  Bieaefaes  fooad  to  be  pcactioable— Assault  ord»ed— Plan 
of  Attack— The  Stormers—Nidiolson  at  the  Cashmere  Bastion— Blow, 
ing  in  of  the  Cashmere  Gate— Splendid  Exploit— Hawthorne's  Bujrle— 
Rneh  of  tbe  0'2nd  Foot— The  whole  Line  carried  by  AssanH— Briga- 
dier Caiapbeil'B  daring  March  to  the  Great  Street— Nicholson's  lIove« 
ment  oa  the  Moree — ^Nicholson  mortally  wounded:  bat  the  Army  is 
firmly  established  in  Delhi— Reid's  Attack  on  Kishengunge  falls— 
The  Cavalry  nnder  Fire— Hodson  of  Hodjon's  Horse— Wilson's  hesi- 
Ution  happily  overraled— Captore  of  the  Magaziae,  and  of  the 
Paiaoe— Hodson  captures  tbe  Kmg,  and  slays  his  Sons— The  Sikhs^ 
Death  of  John  Nicholson— Complete  Occapaiioii  of  Delhi— Who  did  It 
— Grcathed's  March  down  the  Doab— Agra  In  Danger— Battle  of  Agra, 
and  Route  of  the  Mutineers— Part  of  the  Army  of  the  Ponjab  in 
Cawnpore. 

Thb  crisis  in  the  siege  of  Delhi  had  now  arrived.  The 
last  soldier  Sir  John  Lawrence  could  spare  from  the 
P\mjab  had  reached  the  camp  with  the  siege  train. 
Nicholson's  victory  had  filled  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers 
^arm,  and  Nicholson's  presence  with  still  greater 
for  his  military  renown  was  strong  in  the  rebel 
Jiatttiey  were  far  from  anticipating  the  kind  of 
^^f«    ir  .^^oij^-^as  about  to  burst  oyer  their  stronghold* 
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Although  the  Sepoys  had  shown  some  skill  and  some 
enterprise  in  defence  of  Delhi,  our  engineers,  scanning 
the  place,  had  long  seen  that  they  had  committed  a 
capital  fault.  "We  were  forced  to  assail  the  north  front 
of  the  city,  because  we  were  tied  to  the  plateau  and  the 
lidge,  by  the  fact  that  our  line  of  communications  lay  in 
rear  of  the  ridge,  and  because  we  could  not  establish 
any  base  of  supplies  in  any  other  quarter.  Now,  the 
fortifications  on  this  side  consisted,  starting  from  the 
Jumna,  on  our  left,  of  the  Water  Bastion,  the  Cashmere 
Bastion,  and  the  Moreo  Bastion.  A  curtain  wall,  loop- 
holed  for  muskotiy,  but  not  pierced  or  prepared  for 
guns,  connected  each  bastion  with  the  other.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  guns  were  mounted  only  on  the  bas-  j 
tions,  and  not  on  the  cuitains ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was  ' 
that  we  were  enabled  to  erect  a  line  of  batteries  strong 
enough  to  silence  the  guns  on  the  bastions  and  breach 
the  curtain  waUs.  Had  the  mutineers  possessed  an 
engineer  of  ordinaiy  faculty,  he  would  have  seen  the 
use  to  which  the  curtains  could  have  been  put.  He 
would  have  caused  a  thick  rampart  of  earth  to  bo  piled 
up  behind  the  curtains.  On  these  he  would  have 
mounted  guns  drawn  from  the  magazine — ^there  were 
200  new  pieces  in  store — and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
north  firont,  from  the  Moree  to  the  Water  Bastion,  would 
have  been  one  bristling  line  of  batteries.  Fortunately 
for  us  the  enemy  did  not  find  this  out  until  it  was  too 
late.  It  was  not  likely  that  an  engineer  so  accomplished 
as  Colonel  Baird  Smitii  would  overlook  the  capital  defect 
of  the  enemy.  He  did  not ;  and  his  plan  of  attack, 
executed  by  Captain  Taylor,  took  ample  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  negligence  of  the  foe. 

Before  the  siege  train  arrived  the  engineers  had  set  to 
work  training  the  Muzbee  Sikhs,  sent  down  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  to  act  as  sappers  and  pioneers.  There  were 
in  the  camp  a  few  trained  sappers  belonging  to  the  old 
army.  They  had  been  disarmed  at  Roorkee  when  their 
brethren  mutinied;  had  been  re- armed  and  marched  to 
Delhi ;  and  faithful  fellows  they  proved  to  be.  By  these 
and  the  Muzbees,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Brownlow,  siege  materials  were  prepared.  Working 
parties  of  sappers  were  practised  at  making  field  powder 
magazines  and  platforms  for  siege  guns,  and  in  rehears- 
ing the  operations  of  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  art 
of  throwing  up  batteries.  Besides  these  men,  Colonel 
Smith  hired  many  hundreds  of  labourers,  who,  for  a 
little  pay,  worked  steadily  and  cheerfully  under  fire. 
When  the  siege  train  was  known  to  be  near,  it  was  re- 
solved to  begin  the  first  battery.  The  site  for  this  was 
selected  by  two  engineers,  who  went  out,  accompanied 
by  a  few  Ghoorkas,  to  survey  and  reconnoitre  the  front. 
'*  It  was  on  an  isolated  plateau,"  says  Captain  Medley, 
who  has  written  a  spirited  account  of  the  last  days  of 
ihe  si^e,  '*  900  yards  from  the  Moreo  Bastion,'*  the  left 
of  the  north  front  of  Delhi.  ''  It  was  made  for  six  light 
guns,  and  was  connected  by  a  trench  with  the  Samnoy 
House,"  a  Hindoo  temple,  overlooking  the  Subzee 
I^undee,  and  held  as  an  outpost.  This  was  a  pre- 
liminary step.  Next,  Medley  and  another  officer,  with 
sixty  Ghoorkas,  descended  from  the  ridge  to  survey  a 


'*  nullah,"  or  ravine,  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
our  engineers,  who  thought,  and  justly,  that  it  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  first  parallel.  **  We  crept  dowu 
into  the  nullah,"  writes  Medley,  "and,  dividing  the 
work  amongst  us,  commenced  surveying  and  plotting 
away  at  a  great  pace,  our  movements  being  considerably 
accelerated  by  the  knowledge  that  we  were  700  yards 
from  our  own  line  of  pickets,  and  that  the  ground  was 
not  very  favourable  for  imnning.  We  had  very  nearly 
completod  our  work,  and  would  very  likely  have  got  off 
unobserved,  when  some  pandy  grass-cutters  spied  us 
out,  and  ran  off  to  the  Cashmere  Gate.  The  ouerny 
saUiod  out  in  great  force,  and  commenced  to  fire  from  a 
long  distance,  until  they  had  thoroughly  ascertainol 
how  small  our  party  was,  when  they  got  more  bold,  and, 
sneaking  thi-ough  the  long  grass  in  swarms,  tried  to  get 
round  and  cut  us  off,  keeping  up  a  teasing  fire.  The 
Ghoorkas  were  ordered  not  to  fire,  and  fell  back  very 
steadily,  while  we  went  on  surveying,  resolved  to  finish 
our  work  in  spite  of  all  the  pandies  in  creation.  I  was 
comfortably  seated  iiuder  a  small  tree,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  protection,  and  was  busy  taking  angles,  when  a 
puff  of  smoke  rose  from  the  Cashmere  Bastion,  and  a 
shower  of  grape  camo  just  over  us,  tearing  the  tree  to 
pieces  all  around.  This  was  rather  too  close  to  be 
pleasant,  and  a  second  shot  immediately  afterwards, 
which  threw  the  dust  and  stones  right  over  us  as  it 
ploughed  up  the  ground,  made  us  execute  a  rapid 
*  flank*  movement,  which  took  us  out  of  range  of  tho 
gun.  We  had  done  our  work,  and  walked  quietly 
towards  Hindoo  Eao*s ;  but  pandy  knew  ho  should  get 
a  chance  as  we  went  up  the  slope  of  the  hili,  and  let 
drive  with  a  round  shot  by  way  of  a  parting  hint.  Their 
skirmishers  followed  up  pretty  close,  when  the  Ghoorkas 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  have  just  one  shot  before  the  fan 
was  over ;  and,  on  receiving  permission  from  Captain 

T ,  thi-ew  themselves  into  the  grass,  and  commenced 

a  file  firing,  which  caused  pandy  to  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  prevented  the 
Ghoorkas  fi-om  following  them  up.  As  we  were  nearly 
home,  I  asked  the  little  native  officer,  who  was  with  us, 
if  any  of  his  men  were  hit.  *  Oh,  yes,*  he  said,  '  one 
was  hit.*  *  Where  was  he?*  *  Oh,  he  was  coming 
along  all  right.*  And  so  he  was,  too,  with  a  little  help, 
yet  the  man  was  shot  through  the  groin,  and  died  the 
same  night ;  another  man  was  hit  in  the  thigh,  but  not 
badly ;  these  were  our  only  two  casualties.  Oa  arriving 
at  l^ndoo  Bao*s,  wo  found  General  Wilson  and  some  of 
his  staff,  who  )iad  been  watching  our  proceedings  rather 
anxiously.*' 

The  active  operations  of  the  siege  began  on  the  7Ui  of 
September.  That  night  it  was  resolved  that  the  right 
battery,  No.  1,  should  be  completed  and  armed.  It  was 
an  immense  undertaking.  The  engineers,  with  a  few 
sappers,  had  to  trace  the  outline  in  the  dark ;  the  battery 
was  constructed  and  the  guns  and  ammunitiozL  brought 
in.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene.  There  were  the 
engineers  busy  witii  tape,  and  the  pickets  only  TOO 
yards  fi-om  the  Moree.  It  was  their  business  to  de- 
fine the  battery,  or  rather  batteries ;  for  one,  the  right. 
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looked  straight  at  the  loft  half  of  the  Moree ;  this  "was 
for  six  guns,  and  was  intended  to  smash  the  guns  and 
beat  the  embrasures  of  that  bastion  into  ruin;  the 
other,  the  left,  for  four  guns,  was  directed  against  the 
Cashmere  Bastion,  in  order  that  its  fire  might  be  kept 
down  and  prevented  fiom  hindering  the  construction  of 
the  batteries  in  its  front.  Down  into  the  rayine,  or 
nullah,  in  rear  of  the  batteries,  marched  the  covering 
party,  and  quickly  ascending  its  southern  bank,  spread 
themselves  out  in  silence  along  the  jfront.  Then  came 
long  strings  of  camels  laden  with  gabions  and  fascines. 
These — ^viz.,  baskets  and  faggots — ^were  needed  to  fur- 
nish cover,  as  the  rocky  gi-ound  j-ielded  no  earth.  The 
camels  roared  and  moaned  as  they  wero  relieved  of 
their  biu'dens,  and  many  a  listener  to  the  uncouth 
sounds  prayed  that  the  Bopoys  might  not  hear.  The 
moon  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  Sepoys,  for  some 
time,  neither  heai-d  nor  saw.  The  ravine  was  alive  with 
men  and  beasts;  the  ridge  above  was  crowned  by  a 
busy  multitude,  planting  gabions  and  piling  fascines, 
and  finishing  the  whole  with  a  crest  of  sandbags  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  embiusures.  Some  were  thus  engaged, 
others  were  building  the  magazines,  others  connecting 
the  two  batteries  by  a  trench,  or  covered  way.  Suddenly 
the  men  in  the  Moreo  gi'ew  suspicious.  There  was  a 
flash,  a  roar  of  exploding  powder,  a  crash  of  grape  in 
the  •  work,  and  several  men  wore  hurt.  Then  came 
another.  Had  the  Sepc^  really  divined  what  was 
going  on.^  No;  for  their  well-aimed  fire  ceased  as 
suddenly  as  it  hod  began.  The  work  went  on,  and  ap- 
jn'oached  completion.  Morning  also  was  approaching, 
and  with  daylight  would  come  destruction.  With  a 
steady  rush,  without  hurry,  the  labour  continued. 
Down  came  the  carta  with  ammunition;  down  came 
the  guns,  each  drawn  by  twenty  bullocks.  The  am- 
munition was  hastily  stored  in  the  magazines^  the  guns 
were  dragged  into  the  batteries.  By  dint  of  imceasing 
exertions  the  bullocks  and  carts  were  got  back  to  the 
ridge,  and  just  before  day  broke  the  bulk  of  the  work- 
ing party  followed,  for  to  have  crossed  in  daylight  the 
space  between  the  camp  and  the  battery  would  have 
been  destruction  to  them.  "With  all  this  exertion  only 
one  gun  was  ready  to  open  fire. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  mutineer*  in  the  Moree 
and  along  the  curtain  beheld  with  indignant  astonish- 
ment the  newly-built  battery,  and  opened  upon  it  with 
a  destructive  fire,  under  which  it  had  to  bo  finished,  gun 
after  gun  opening  as  it  was  got  into  its  place.  The  effect 
of  their  fire  was  soon  manifest,  for  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th  the  Moree  was  a  silent  heap  of  ruins.  Never- 
theless, at  intervals  throughout  the  bombardment,  the 
enemy  sticking  to  the  Moree,  now  and  then  opened  fire 
from  a  gim  until  it  was  knocked  over. 

On  the  same  day,  the  7th,  a  strong  force  had  sur- 
prised and  occupied  Ludlow  Castle,  and  the  Koodsia 
Bagh,  a  garden  to  the  left  of  it,  and  under  the  Water 
Bastion.  It  was  in  this  quarter  that  the  real  siege 
batteries  were  to  bo  constructed,  and  the  work  had  been 
commenced  on  the  right  with  the  double  object  of 
crushing  the  Morco,  and  drawing  oil  the  attention  of  the 


enemy  from  the  Cashmere  Gate  and  Bastion.  Oa  this 
side  four  batteries  were  speedily  made,  all  undor  a  heavy 
fire,  for  they  were  within  musketry  range,  and  tho 
broken  ground  between,  the  battoxios  and  the  place 
afforded  excellent  oofei.  Tbnam  ipero  two  batteries  in 
front  of  Ludlk^  GBiiie»  an  aoay  «f  eighteen  guns;  a 
mortar  battery  ia  line  with  ftea,  but  fyrther  to  the 
left;  and  a  fourth  baikvy  neaor  the  enstom-honse, 
within  1^  yards  of  thalfaler  BaatJnift.  Hitil  allva^ 
ready  M^  etabrasuxes  were  madked  vitk  fiiions,  and 
when  &o  time  came  to  open  fire,  these  -veMieBOTedk 
voLonleers,  who  for  the  time  were  ezpoeei  i»  the  enemy  s 
slhci.  These  were  great  and  %ntimm  fal  cfezatioos,  and 
without  natiTe  labour  eeakl  not  karebeesacceni^ed. 
But  the  natives  worked  veU  for  pay,  aaii  roa£if  plied 
the  spade  and  pick  vtaMtr  a  seaarching  fire.  Thab^ 
were  heavy,  but  the  irork  mm  UTgiit. 

The  mortars  had  been  in  efc^dy  play  ten  sonset  on 
the  10th,  and  on  the  Ilth  tke  l«eaduiif^  batteiy  of 
eighteen  guns  o]»ened  wi&  amA  effect  mt  tbo  Cashmero 
Bastion,  and  tke  cnrtwn  between  it  and  tke  Water 
Bastion,  that  the  gmoB  en  the  former  eeased  to  leplV) 
and  the  latter  came  datteiing  down  m  huge  cantles. 
The  shot  shook  4owm  ike  wall,  the  ibells  tore  open  Did 
parapets.  Hour  hj  hoqnr  the  breack  grew  wider.  Tkd 
nght  of  t^  Cai^mexe  Baation  aad  tibe  left  «/ the  Water 
Bastion  wez«  cmatbling  away  iniar  tbe  eeasekas  bloT:. 
But  these  wen  not  given  withoai*  aimrp  zetan  of  £re- 
The  mntineera  eopreied  tineur  w&ois  front  ▼!&  a  treneli, 
and  lined  it  with  iufkatry.  TSmbj  iiroi^t  Hght  gnns  o: 
to  the  ramparts.  Tbey  tAaUaSj-  flasted  a  kitteijtotlic 
left  of  tbe  UoKQ  in  aadi  a  povtiH  thai  it  to(^  th  < 
ligkl  aad«aire  botteziaa  in  fiKa]^aaioBaldiioiit^>^' 
be  Been  by  any  gxm  e#  ovrs;  wioEa  acnes  the  Jumi 
there  was  a  sooond  lattery,  irbach  aniliiind  tike  left, 
though  with  less  efSect.  In  agib^  of  all  tikii,  oar  troop 
worked  their  gune  witSi nn&ItedBg^ oteadiaess.  Herein 
a  sketch  from  the  pen  e€  C^temUedkr:-"  The  heat 
was  very  gi-eat,  but  Ae  GiTrifewiftt  of  the  scene  t^* 
prevented  its  being  UL  The  aan'a  dkner  and  beer 
came  into  the  batterieBy  and  wm  \&utafy  enjoyed ;  and 
in  the  evening,  soiMbx  aeaiod  %btcs  it  wiiite  cam' 
running  inta  tlw  fiaee,  mm  Iff  9mit,mmL  psfYod  to  be 
our  khidmatgai»,  Bsmgi]^  fbm  nifc'uiir  fiiuNis*  And 
it  is  only  iluT  to  thb  bmi^  abnei  elass  ef  svftntst) 
record  how  bswdythejrbehaTedmAis  respect  Thero 
were  Tery  fow  who^  efenwben  Aeor  XMBten' ^  v^ 
thesmt  daageyow,  ent  luMttiiiii  to  brn^  ftanlhflr 
dinners  M  regola^ aa  dedkwetlcr  The  bearfsenvere 
another  dass  of  eervanta  thai  teksrsd  effllly  nil  ^ 
the  many  oonlEete  thaitaek  fiaea  ooMk^  As  wall^^^ 
Delhi,  these  men,  with  thsir  wstar-ba^s,  alwt^kept^ 
with  the  European  troof%  and  wet«  ready  wi&  the-' 
cooling  draoght  in  the  heat  efbatOe,  «od  many  of  thee 
lost  their  Hves  or  their  lixabs  on  tikeae  oooasians.  Th: 
European  soldiers  duly  appreciated  fkm  flncL  ^^ 
it  was  war  to  the  knifo  with  ervrj  ottter  pandy,  the 
rebel  beestees  were  spared,  out  of  oosnplimeut  to  ther 
fraternity ;  and  many  a  windfall  of  loot  from  the  booifis 
of  the  slain  did  our  regimental  beestees  get  hold  of  bj 
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the  fayoar  of  the  Europoans,  After  discussing  our 
dinners,  pipes  were  lighted,  and  the  officer  commanding 
in  the  battery  made  arrangements  for  a  mild  sort  of 
firing  to  be  kept  up  through  the  night ;  while  the  artil- 
lery, in  general,  lay  down  to  sleep  away  their  day's 
fatigue.  So  thoroughly  did  one  get  accustomed  to  the 
i-ow,  and  so  great  was  the  £ettigue,  that  the  r^ular  dis- 
charge of  guns  fired  through  the  night,  within  ten  feet 
of  the  sleeper,  could  not  disturb  his  repose.** 

For  three  days  this  went  on  incessantly ;  the  big  guns 
firing  by  day,  the  mortars  shelling  the  breaches  and 
parapets  all  night.  On  the  13th  there  were  two  great 
breaches  in  the  waUs.  If  these  were  practicable,  it  was 
determined  that  the  place  should  be  assaulted  forthwith, 
as  the  Sepoys  were  at  length  engaged  in  piling  up  earth 
behind  the  curtain  connecting  the  Moree  and  Cashmere 
Bctftions,  in  order  that  they  might  line  the  wall  witii 
heayy  guns.  The  engineers — no  officers  were  called 
upon  to  do  more,  or  answered  the  call  better,  than  the 
officers  of  this  corps-^were  oixlered  to  examine  the 
breaches.  That  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  service,  we  again  quote  Captain  Medley's 
account  of  his  adventure. 

He  decided  to  do  it  at  night.  Leaving  the  batteries 
-with  six  riflemen,  and  a  stronger  supporting  party,  he 
advanced  through  a  garden  and  jungle  to  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  breach  near  the  Cashmere  Bastion.  "  Creep- 
ing quietly  through  the  garden  mentioned  above,  we 
quickly  found  ourselves  under  a  large  tree  on  the  edge 
of  the  cover,  and  here  we  halted  for  a  moment,  con- 
Teraing  only  in  whispers.  The  enemy's  skirmishers 
were  firing  away  on  our  right,  some  thirty  yards  from 
us,  and  the  flashes  of  their  muskets  lit  up  the  air  as  if 
they  had  been  fire-flies.  The  shells  and  rockets  of  the 
enemy  at  one  moment  illumined  the  space  around,  as 
-tiiey  sailed  over  our  heads,  and  then  left  us  in  total 
darkness.     We  now  left  the  rifle  officer,  Lieutenant 

H ,  and  his  twenty  men  in  support,  and,  with  the 

six  men  who  were  to  accompany  us,  L-— —  and  I 
<nxierged  into  the  open,  and  pushed  straight  for  the 
breach.  In  five  minutes  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
<3d£^o  of  the  ditch,  the  dark  mass  of  the  Cashmere  Bas- 
tion immediately  on  the  other  side,  and  the  breach  dis- 
tinctly discernible.     Not  a  soul  was  in  sight.     The 

oonntersoarp  was  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  steep.    L 

slid  down  first ;  I  passed  down  the  ladder,  and,  taking 
two  men  out  of  the  six,  descended  after  him,  leaving 
th^  other  four  on  the  top  to  cover  our  retreat.  Two 
minutes  more  and  we  should  hare  been  at  the  top  of 
the  breach ;  but,  quiet  aa  we  had  been,  the  enemy  was 
oix  the  watch,  and  we  heard  several  men  running  from 
the  left  towards  the  breach.  "We  therefore  re-ascended, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  and  throwing  ourselves  down 
on  the  grass,  waited  in  silence  for  what  was  to  ha-npen, 
A  number  of  figures  immediately  appeared  o^  jy/L  top 
of  the  breach,  their  forms  clearly  discernible  aj^,^  ^^  .  ^q 
bright  sky,  and  not  twenty  yards  distant,  ^u^^  *^- 
6Ter,  were  in  the  deep  shade,  and  they  coul^  'pL  ^^  a- 
xantly,  see  us.  They  convwsed  in  a  lo\^  \  ^ff  ^ 
presently  we  heard  the  ring  of  theil^tteei      f  \f      ^ 


they  loaded.  Wo  waited  quietly,  hoping  they  would  go 
away,  when  another  attempt  might  be  made.  Mean- 
while we  could  see  that  the  breach  was  a  good  one,  tho 
slope  easy  of  ascent,  and  that  there  were  no  guns  in  tho 
flank.  We  knew  by  experience,  too,  that  the  ditch  was 
easy  of  descent.  It  was,  however,  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  get  to  the  top,  but  the  sentries  would  not  move.  At 
one  time  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  attempting  the 
ascent  by  force.  We  might  have  shot  two  or  three  ef 
them  from  where  we  lay,  and  in  the  sui-priae  the  rest 
might  have  run ;  and  we  could  have  been  to  the  top 
and  back  before  they  had  seen  how  small  our  party  was. 
But  the  extreme  hazard  of  the  attempt,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  rescuing  any  one  that  might  be  wounded 
in  the  ditch,  made  me  abandon  the  idea,  when  I  further 
reflected  that  we  had  in  reality  gained  all  the  needful 
information.  After  waiting,  tiierefore,  some  minutes 
longer,  I  gave  a  signal ;  the  whole  of  us  jumped  up  at 
once,  and  ran  back  towards  our  own  ground.  Directiy 
we  were  discovered  a  volley  was  sent  after  us.  The  balk 
came  whizzing  about  our  ears,  but  no  one  was  touched. 
We  reached  our  support  in  safety,  and  aU  quietly  re- 
treated to  the  Koodsia  Bagh  by  tiie  same  road  we  had 

come.  L wont  off  to  the  batteries,  to  tell  them  they 

might  open  ^^  again,  and  I  got  on  to  my  horse  and 
galloped  back  to  camp  as  hard  as  I  could,  to  make  my 
report  to  the  chief  engineer ;  the  roar  of  the  batteries, 
as  I  rode  off,  showing  that  they  had  once  more  opened 
fire  on  the  breach.  I  foimd  the  chief  engineer  in  his 
office ;  drew  out  my  report  on  paper,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  breach,  which  I  reported  practicable  for  immediate 
assault.** 

The  general  had  already  drawn  up  his  plan  of  assault. 
The  chief  engineer  advised  that  it  should  be  delivered  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning.  His  advice  was  adopted, 
and  accordingly  the  welcome  order  went  through  the 
camp,  and  roused  the  soldiers  for  an  encounter  they  so 
sternly  desired. 

In  order  to  capture  the  city,  the  general  formed  five 
columns.  Of  these,  the  first,  under  Nicholson,  consisted 
of  the  75th  Foot,  the  1st  Fusiliers,  and  the  2nd  Pui^'a- 
bees.  It  was  to  break  in  at  the  Cashmere  Bastion, 
through  the  breach.  The  second,  under  Brigadier  Jones, 
consisted  of  the  8th  Foot,  the  2nd  Fusiliers,  and  the  4tii 
Sikhs.  This  column  was  directed  to  enter  the  Water 
Bastion  breach.  The  third  column,  imder  Colonel 
Campbell,  of  the  52nd,  consisted  of  the  52nd  Foot,  the 
Kumaon  Battalion,  and  the  1st  Pui^'abees.  To  them 
waa  entrusted  the  duty  of  rushing  in  at  the  Cashmere 
Gate  after  it  had  been  blown  open.  The  fourth  column, 
under  Major  Eeid,  the  constant  and  gallant  defender  of 
Hindoo  Bao's  house,  was  formed  of  a  detachment  of 
British,  his  own  Ghoorkas,  and  part  of  the  Cashmere 
Contingent,  They  were  to  carry  the  suburb  of  Kishen- 
gUB^,  the  enfilading  battery  under  the  Moree,  and,  if 
tin  bl^>  ^®  Lahore  Gate.  The  fifth  colunm,  under 
J.  .  /lier  Longfield,  formed  the  reserve.  The  whole 
f  ^^*^^a  not  exceed  5,000  men. 
Q<  ^^'^  f\  \  ^  ^^^^  daybreak  tho  three  first  columns  and  the 
h     ^    I      ^^      xxios^  ^own  from  the  ridge  towards  Ludlow 
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Castle  and  the  Koodsia  Bagh.  Just  before  reaching  the 
former,  Nicholson  marched  to  the  left  and  Campbell  to 
the  right  of  Ludlow  Castle,  while  Jones  led  his  men  into 
the  jungles  of  the  Koodsia  Bagh.  The  whole  then  lay 
down  under  cover,  while  the  60fch  Eifles  in  advance  took 
post  in  open  order  within  musket-shot  of  the  walls, 
theii-  duty  being  to  fire  on  the  mutineers  on  the  parapets 
of  the  curtain  flanking  the  breaches.  It  was  now  seen 
that  the  enemy  had*  improvised  defences  in  the  breaches 
during  the  night,  and  the  batteries  once  more  opene<l 
on  them  to  clear  away  the  obstructions,  and  to  shake 
the  courage  of  the  Sepoys.  The  Eifles  springing  up 
with  a  cheer,  and  moving  forward,  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  batteries  to  cease  flring,  and  for  the  columns  to 
go  in  simultaneously. 

Presently  the  dark  forms  of  the  60th  rose  from  their 
CDver;  their  cheering  shouts  were  followed  by  the 
crack  of  their  rifles ;  a  burst  of  musketry  from  the  walls 
replied  with  a  steady  vigour ;  the  columns  emerged,  and 
each  went  as  straight  at  the  object  before  them  as  the 
ground  would  permit.  •  With  throbbing  pulses,  but 
firm,  quick  tramp,  they  swept  along.  The  British  were 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  avenge  barbarous  massacres, 
punish  shameful  mutiny,  and  restore  the  empire  of  their 
race.  The  Sikhs  were  animated  by  a  belief  that  they 
were  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  their  holy  men.  The 
Ghoorkas  loved  the  combat,  and  hated  the  Poorbeahs — 
the  men  from  the  eastern  plains.  All  loved  plunder  and 
pri2e.  So  the  columns  closed  with  the  enemy  who  had 
kept  them  at  bay  four  months. 

Nicholson's  column,  headed  by  the  ladder  party,  which 
was  led  by  the  engineers.  Medley,  Lang,  and  Bingham, 
rushed  towards  the  breach.  But  the  mutineers  shot 
closely  and  fast,  and  the  party  were  so  smitten  on  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  that  minutes  elapsed  before  the  ladders 
could  be  got  down  :  at  length  the  thing  was  done.  Then 
the  leaders  and  the  stormers  slid  down  the  slope,  planted 
the  ladders  against  the  scarp  below  the  breach,  and  began 
to  ascend.  The  enemj'  fought  furiously  and  yelled  furi- 
ously, and  rolled  down  stones  and  sustained  a  terrific 
fire,  and  dared  our  men  to  come  on.  They  got  a  speedy 
answer.  Up  went  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald,  of  the  75th, 
the  first  to  mount,  but  he  was  instantly  shot  dead.  But 
others  followed  fast,  and,  seeing  how  resolute  their 
assailants  were,  the  enemy  fled,  and  the  breach  was  won. 
Swarming  in,  the  column  poured  down  the  ramp  into 
the  main  guard.  They  had  assailed  the  proper  right  of 
tho  bastion.  On  the  proper  left  was  the  famous  Cash- 
mere Gate,  and  here  an  exploit  had  been  performed 
^vhich,  for  daring,  ranks  among  the  choicest  exploiis 
recorded  in  the  history  of  war. 

That  exploit  was  the  blowing  in  of  the  gate  in  broad 
daylight.  The  men  ordered  to  perform  this  feat  were 
tho  engineer  officers.  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld; 
the  sapper  sergeants,  Carmichael,  Burgess,  and  Smith, 
and  Havildar  Madhoo,  with  seven  native  sappers  to 
carry  powder-bags.  With  them  went  Eobert  Hawthorn, 
bugler  of  the  52nd,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sound  the 
advance  when  the  gate  was  blown  in.  Campbell's 
oolnmn,  as  we  have  seen,  was  lying  down  awaiting  the 


signaL  As  soon  as  it  was  given,  the  explosion  party 
started  on  their  dreadful  errand.  Captain  Medley  has 
described  the  scene  that  ensued  so  well,  that  we  again 
must  quote  from  his  pages.  There  was  an  outer  barrier 
gate,  which  was  found  open.  Through  this  went  Home. 
Before  him  stretched  a  broken  drawbridge  spanning  the 
ditch.  Over  its  shattered  timbers,  accompanied  by  four 
natives,  each  carrying  a  bag  of  twenty-five  pounds  of 
powder,  he  went,  and  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  double  gate.  **So  utterly  paralysed  were  the 
enemy  at  the  audacity  of  the  proceeding,  that  they  only 
fired  a  few  straggling  shots,  and  made  haste  to  close  the 
wicket,  with  every  appearance  of  alarm,  so  that  Lieu- 
tenant Home,  after  laying  his  bags,  jumped  into  the  ditch 
unhurt.  It  was  now  Salkeld's  turn.  He  also  advanced 
with  four  other  bags  of  powder,  and  a  lighted  port-fire. 
But  the  enemy  had  now  i-ecovered  firom  their  consterna- 
tion, and  had  seen  the  smallness  of  the  party,  and  the 
object  of  their  approach.  A  deadly  fire  was  poured  upon 
the  little  band  from  the  top  of  the  gateway  from  both 
flanks,  and  from  the  open  wicket  not  ten  feet  distant 
Salkeld  laid  his  bags,  but  was  shot  through  the  arm  and 
leg,  and  fell  back  on  the  bridge,  handing  the  port-fire  to 
Sergeant  Burgess,  bidding  him  light  the  fusee.  Bur- 
gess was  instcmtly  shot  dead  in  the  attempt.  Seigeant 
Carmichael  then  advanced,  took  up  the  port-fire,  and 
succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  but  immediately  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Sergeant  Smith,  seeing  him  fall,  advanced  at 
a  run ;  but,  finding  that  the  fusee  was  already  burning, 
threw  himself  down  into  the  ditch,  where  the  bugger 
had  already  conveyed  poor  Salkeld.  In  another  moment 
a  terrific  explosion  shattered  tho  massive  gate." 

Ere  the  roar  of  the  powder  had  died  away,  the  bogle 
of  the  steadfast  Hawthorn  rang  out  the  well-known 
notes,  which  told  his  comirades  to  come  on.  CampbeU 
gave  the  word,  and  the  column,  headed  by  the  noble  old 
52nd,  started  forward.  First  went  Captain  Bayley  and 
a  company  of  the  52nd.  These,  rushing  over  tho  draw- 
bridge and  through  the  gate,  were  quickly  followed  by 
fifty  men  from  each  battalion,  and  those  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  column.  There  was  no  resistance.  The 
exploding  powder  had  killed  all  the  defenders  of  the 
gate  but  one,  and  ho  was  soon  dispatched.  As  the  m^ 
were  forming  afresh  for  work,  down  came  Nicholson^s 
column  from  the  other  side.  So  far  the  work  had  been 
well  and  quickly  done.  The  second  column,  in  its 
advance  on  the  Water  Bastion  breach,  had  suffered  great 
losses,  three-fourths  of  the  ladder-party  falling,  togetiiffl' 
with  Greathed  and  Hovenden,  the  engineers.  Part  of 
the  column,  however,  got  in  at  the  breach ;  but  a  large 
number  straggled  off  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  track 
of  Nicholson. 

Once  inside,  Campbell  and  Nicholson  got  their  men 
into  order.  The  work  of  the  first  was  to  dear  the 
buildings  near  the  Cashmere  gate,  and  then  man^ 
straight  forwai'd  upon  the  Chaudnee  Chowk,  having  for 
object  the  possession  of  that  High  Street  of  D^hi,  and 
the  strong  and  lofty  Jumma  Musjid,  which  rose  up  joist 
beyond  it.  The  second  undei'took  to  sweep  along 
tho    ramparts,    capturing    in    succession    the.  Moree, 
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Oabul,  Bnnin,  and  Lahore  Bastions,  giving  admission  to 
Beid's  column,  if  it  carriod  the  suburbs,  and,  connecting 
with  Campbell  in  the  Chftndnee  Ohowk,  press  on  to  the 
Ajmere  Ghite.    We  znnst  follow  each  column  in  torn. 

Colonel  Campbell's  column,  before  it  started  inwards, 
cleared  the  cutchery,  the  dmrch,  and  several  houses, 
and  sent  a  oompaay  into  the  Water  Bastion,  where  the 
enemy  still  lingered*  Then  gathering  up  his  men,  and 
guided  by  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  who  knew  every  inch 
of  the  city,  he  made  his  way  through  the  streets  and 
gardens  towards  tiie  Ghandnee  Chowk.  On  the  road  the 
detached  company,  which  had  cleared  the  Water  Bastion, 
rejoined  the  main  body,  having  worked  its  way  through 
the  narrow  streets  from  the  water-side.  The  column 
met  with  little  opposition,  except  on  one  spot.  A  gun 
was  seen  looking  down  a  street.  The  colonel,  with 
Metoalfo  at  his  elbow,  sent  a  body  of  men  to  turn 
the  position  of  the  gun ;  but  before  they  could  arrive, 
lienteauEmt  Bradshaw,  carried  away  by  ordoui*,  led  some 
of  the  d2nd  stxai^t  at  the  gun.  It  was  taken,  but 
Bindshaw  was  killed — the  only  man  who  fell  under  iis 
fire.  Working  through  the  Begum  Bagh,  the  column 
found  the  gate  dosed;  but  on  adventurous  native 
policeman,  and  half  a  doaen  o2nd  men,  speedily  broke 
open  the  gate,  and  the  force  emerged  into  the  Chandnoe 
ChoWk,  and  at  onoe  occupied  the  Kotwallee,  or  p(^ce- 
station.  Then  they  tried  the  Jumma  ICuegid ;  but  the 
e&amy  had  closed  the  gate  and  bricked  up  the  side 
arches.  lie  had  swarmed  into  the  houses  on  each  side, 
aad  his  cavaJry,  even,  were  galloping  about  the  streets. 
A9  Cok)nel  Campbell  had  neither  powder-bags  nor  guns, 
he  eould  do  nothing;  so  he  foil  back  into  the  Begum  Ba^ 
uiMkr  a  smart  fire.  Here  he  waited  some  time,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Beid's  and  Nicholson's  men  sweq>  up  the 
Chandnee  Chowk  from  the  Lahore  Gate.  They  did  not 
cotue;  and  he  therefore  relinquished  the  ground  won, 
aud  foil  ba<^  up<Bi  the  diTixoh. 

In  the  meaastime,  Nichcdson  had  led  his  men  along 
Hie  Bampart  Boad,  which  runs  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
eity  within  ^tuQ  wall.  He  n^idly  seised  the  Moree 
Bastion  and  the  Cabol  Gate,  and  was  presaix^  on  for 
ihB  Lahore  Gate,  when  the  column  met  wi&  a  check. 
Tkey  had  gone  some  distaaee,  the  75th  Foot  in  front. 
Incites  Mr.  Cave  Browne,  when,  "at  a  curve  in  the  road, 
a  gun  in  the  Banm  Bastion  opened  fire  upon  them.  In 
tbe  lane,  too,  was  a  slight  breastwork  with  a  brass  gun 
to  diqyate  ihe  road;  but  this  was  soon  withdrawn  before 
ti)e  hrisk  fire  of  the  75th.  Unhap^nly,  no  nidi  was  made 
to  capture  it.  The  man  in  advance  hesitated,  and  Ml 
baok  to  the  Cabul  Gate,  wd&  three  officers— Captain 
Frear  (of  the  27th),  Wadoson,  and  DarreUr— wounded, 
Sero  Niohekon,  who  had  mounted  the  Moree  Bastion 
to  Fec»nnditre  the  movements  of  the  enemy  outside, 
joined  them,  and  finrnd  the  aspect  of  affairs  Suddenly 
cbaaged.  In  the  lane,  which  had  before  be^  /^m- 
par<ktively  dear,  one  of  the  guns  (originally  Ij  ^  ^ 
tke  liahore  Gate  to  sweep  the  Chandaee  Ch^^J^^V^ 
]K>w  been  run  some  distance  down  the  laae,  an  TV^)  ^Z 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  support  it  The  \^\  i^^^^J^ 
ioo£s    of  the  low  housos  on  the  left  vaft^^A  i^  fi^ 


yrar^ 


i/tf^^ 


swarming  with  rifleman ;  and  where  a  short  Usao  bafoc^ 
a  vigorous  rush  might  have  cleared  the  almost  ^npty 
lane,  and  taken  the  gun  and  carriod  tho  Lahore  Gbte  iu 
flank,  with  probably  bat  little  loss,  now  every  inch  of 
ground  had  to  be  fought,  and  the  advance  made  in  the 
face  of  a  deadly  fire  from  the  field-pieoe,  through  the 
lane  alive  with  a  concealed  foe.  Nicholson  saw  the 
emergency,  and  resolved  on  recovering,  if  possible, 
the  lost  ground.  Ho  pushed  on  the  1st  Fusiliers,  who 
answered  to  his  call  right  gaUaatly.  One  gun  was 
taken  and  spiked;  twic3  they  rushed  at  the  second. 
The  grape  ploughed  through  the  lane,  bullets  poured 
down  like  hail  from  tho  walls  and  houses.  Major 
Jobson  foU  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  men ; 
Captain  Speke,  and  Captain  Gi*eville,  were  disabled ;  the 
men  were  foiling  fost — ^thore  was  hesitation.  Nicholson 
sprang  forward,  and  while  in  the  act  of  waving  his 
sword  to  urge  the  men  on  onoe  more — alas  for  the 
cc^umn,  alas  for  the  army,  for  India! — he  foil  baok 
mortally  wounded,  shot  through  the  chest  by  a  rebel 
from  a  house  window  close  by,  and  was  carried  off 
by  two  of  the  1st  Fusiliers.  The  command  of  the 
column  devolved  on  Major  Brookes,  of  the  7  5th  Begi- 
ment,  who,  on  Colonel  Herbert's  retiring  wounded  at 
the  glacis,  had  taken  command  of  that  regiment.  They 
now  foil  back  oa  the  Cabul  Gate,  which  was  for  some 
tune  to  be  our  advanced  position.  The  delay  had  lost 
us  the  Lahore  Gate  and  Nicholson." 

It  was  this  check  which,  as  we  have  seen,  compelled 
the  retreat  of  CampboU  from  the  Begum  Bagh,  and  of 
Bamsay,  with  his  Ghoorkas,  from  the  Kotwallee,  in  tho 
Chandnee  Chowk,  a  post  he  had  held  for  five  houi-s. 
By  this  time  the  reserve  had  entered  the  city,  and 
Bourchier  was  bringing  in  his  guns,  when  tho  aspect  of 
affairs  outside  directed  attention  to  that  quarter. 

The  attempt  to  reach  the  Lahore  Gtite,  by  can-ying 

the  suburb  in  front  of  it,  had  failed.    The  Sepoys,  who, 

as  we  have  remarked,  were  not  wanting  in  some  miUtaiy 

qualities,  had  prepared  for  an  attadc  on  Kishengunge. 

Indeed,  one  reason  for  hurrying  on  the  assault  of  Delhi 

was  that  they  were  known  to  be  making  a  batter}"  for 

seventeen  guns   iu  this   quarter,   with  which  to  take 

in  £ank  our  whole  line  of  batteries.     So  that   when 

Major  Beid,    starting  from  the  ridge,  led  his  weak 

column  from  the  Subasee  Mundi  towards  the  Kishmi- 

gunge   suburb,    he    found    the  gardens  and   houses 

full  of  tro(^,  tTiVo  or  three  breoistworks  in  his  path, 

plenty   of    guns,    and    several    squadrotts    of  horse* 

m0n  hovering  about  on  the  watch  for  a  d&ance.     His 

troops  were  under  the  fire  of  the  western  bastions  of  the 

city,  and  artillerymen  were  so  scarce  thai  the  Ihree  guns 

with  him  were  under-manned.    The  c^umn  moved  on, 

axud  oame  in  contact  with  the  enemy.    The  Cashmere 

Contingent,  forming  the  right  of  the  line,  rushed  pro- 

matarely  into  action,  and  ran  as  prematurely  out  of  it. 

Thfiir  eonduot  obliged  the  handful  of  Bifles  and  Ghoor- 

^to  pxedpiiate  their  attack,  and  in  the  first  onset  tiiey 

gi     /»A  "the  ftrst  line  of  the  enemy's  defences.    But  at 

n^J^ji^A^  Major  Beid,  who  had  escaped  soot  free  in 

f^^l^^  actions,  foU  severely  wounded  ia  thia  his 
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twenty-sixth;  end  the  enemy,  developing  an  immense 
force  of  all  arms,  Captain  Muter,  of  the  Rifles,  who 
oucoeeded  to  the  command,  withdrew  the  whole  column, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  the  ridge  batteri«ft      "  > 

This  was  a  moment  of  real  peril.  If  the  victorious 
foe  wheeled  to  his  right,  he  might  have  swept  along  the 
line  of  the  siege  batteries,  and  fallen  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  assaulting  columns.  Or  he  might  have  tried 
to  capture  the  ridge  and  camp.  To  prevent  this  the 
cavalry  performed  a  rare  exploit  in  warl  Brigadier 
Hope  Grant,  whose  horsemen  had  been  in  the  saddle 
since  three  in  the  morning,  descended  from  the  ridge 
with  600  sabres  and  lances  and  a  few"gdns,  led  by  the 
gallant  Tombs,  and  rode  under  the  city"  walls,  so  as  to 
interpose  between  the  assaulting  troops  and  the  enemy. 
Let  Hodson,  who  was  there,  describe  the  scene;  we 
have  already  explained  why  the  horse  were  required. 
"In  an  instant,"  writes  Hodson,  "  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  the  front,  and  we  went  there  at 
the  gallop,  bang  through  our  own  batteries,  the  gunners 
cheering  us  as  wo  leapt  over  the  sand-bags,  &c.,  and 
halted  under  the  Moree  Bastion,  under  as  heavy  a  fire  of 
round-shot,  grape,  and  canister,  as  I  have  ever  been 
under  in  my  life.  Our  artillery  dashed  to  the  front, 
unlimbered,  and  opened  upon  the  enemy ;  and  at  it  they 
bDth  went,  *  hammer  and  tongs.'  Now,  ^ou  must  under- 
stand we  had  no  infantry  with  us.  All  the  infantry 
wore  fighting  in  the  city.  They  sent  out  large  bodies  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  against  us,  and  then  began  the  fii-e 
of  musketry.  It  was  tremendous.  There  we  were — 9th 
Lancers,  1st,  2nd,  4th  Sikhs,  Guide  Cavalry,  and  Hod- 
eon's  Horse — protecting  the  artillery,  who  were  threat- 
ened by  their  infantiy  and  cavalry.  And  fancy  what  a 
pleasant  position  wo  wore  in,  under  this  infernal  fire, 
and  never  returning  a  shot.  Our  artillery  blazed  away, 
of  course,  but  we  had  to  sit  in  our  saddles  alid  bo 
knocked  over.  However,  I  am  happy  to  say  we  saved 
the  guns.  The  front  we  kept  was  so  steady  as  to  keep 
them  back  until  some  of  the  Guide  Infantiy  came  down 
and  wont  at  them.  I  have  been  in  a  good  many  fights 
now,  but  always,  under  such  a  heavy  fire  as  this,  with 
my  own  regiment,  and  then  there  is  always  excitement, 
cheering  on  your  men  who  are  replying  to  the  enemy's 
fire ;  but  here  we  were  in  front  of  a  lot  of  gardens,  per- 
fectly impracticable  for  cavaby ,  under  a  fire  of  musketry, 
which  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  the  enemy  quite  con- 
cealed, and  here  we  had  to  sit  for  three  hours.  Had  we 
retired,  they  would  at  once  have  taken  our  guns.  Had 
the  guns  retired  with  us,  we  should  have  lost  the  posi- 
tion. No  infantry  could  *be  spared  to  assist  us,  so  we 
had  to  sit  there.  Men  and  horses  were  knocked  over 
every  minute.  We  suffered  terribly.  With  my  usual 
good  luck  I  was  never  touched.  Well,  all  things  must 
have  an  end.  Some  infantry  came  down  and  cleared 
the  gardens  in  our  front ;  and,  as  their  cavaby  never 
showed,  and  we  had  no  opportunity  of  charging,  we  fell 
back,  and  (tilio  fire  being  over  in  that  quarter)  halted  and 
dismounted." 

An  officer  who  was  present  has  left  a  description  of 
Hodsoh  which  is  worth  preserving.     *'I  found  time,'* 


he  says,  '*  for  admiration  of  Hodson,  who  sat  like  a  maa 
carved  in  stone,  and  as  calm  and  apparently  uncon- 
cerned as  the  sentries  at  the  Horse  Guards;  and  only  by 
his  eyes  and  his  ready  hand,  whenever  occasion  offered, 
could  you  have  told  that  he  was  in  deadly  peril,  and  tho 
balls  flying  amongst  us  as  thick  as  hail." 

When  the  evening  of  the  14th  arrived,  we  had  made 
a  lodgement  in  Delhi.  We  held  the  ramparts  from  tho 
Cabul  Gate,  along  the  north  front,  to  the  Jumna.  We 
held  the  church  and  the  college,  and  several  houses. 
The  palace,  the  magazine,  the  Selimgurh,  the  great 
gardens,  the  JummaMusjid — ^four-fifths  of  the  citj-— were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  To  win  what  we  had 
won  had  cost  the  little  army  66  officers  and  1,104  mea 
kiUed  and  wounded — ^nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  force 
engagpd !  ^  The  position  gained  was  fortified,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  pushing  on  the  work  next  day. 
But,  unhappily,  the  troops  found  plenteous  stores  of 
liquor,  and,  demoralised  by  prolonged  labour,  with  sys- 
tems exhausted  by  the  burning  climate,  they  drank 
without  stint,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  and  the 
morning  of  the  15th  the  Sepoys  might  have  driven  the 
helpless  host  out  of  the  place.  General  Wilson  was  so 
alarmed  that  he  talked  of  retreating  to  the  ridge! 
Happily  there  were  firmer  minds  about  him,  and  he  had 
sense  enough  to  take  their  advice,  and  hold  on.  Nichol- 
son's voice  pealed  up  from  his  death-bed  against  the 
madness  of  the  thought,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
raised  a  storm  of  anger  in  our  lines.  To  put  a  stop  to 
intoxication.  General  Wilson  sent  a  party  into  the  ware- 
houses to  destroy  every  bottle  of  boar,  wine,  or  spirits 
that  could  be  found.  It  was  done,  and  the  army  was 
saved  at  the  expense  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  who 
needed  the  stimulants  poured  out  in  waste  in  the  cellars 
of  Delhi. 

Once  rescued  from  drunkenness,  the  troops  steadDy 
carried  out  their  arduous  entexT)rise,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  days  Delhi  was  theirs.     On  the  16th  the  walls  of  the 
magazine  were  breached,  and  the  4th  Punjabees  and 
Beloocheos,  going  in  with  the  bayonet,  drove  out  or  killed 
the  defenders.     The  enemy,  losing  courage,  withdrew 
from  Eishengunge,  and  the  Ghoorkas  replaced  them. 
On  the  17th  the  Delhi  Bank  House  was  carried,  and 
a  mortar  battery  planted  to  bombard  the  palace.    All 
this  time  the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  every 
point  of  vantage;   but  this  did  not  prevent  us  from 
making  progress.    On  the  18th  the  Burun  Bastion  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  Bifles  had  sapped  their  way 
through  the  houses  up  to  the  palace,  the  main  gate  of 
which  was  now  exposed  to  a  severe  cannonade.    The 
people  and  the  Sepoys  were  now  hurrying  out  of  the  city 
on  all  sides.    Hosts  of  women  had  passed  through  our 
lines  towards  our  camp,  guarded  by  our  soldiers,  for  we 
did  not  make  war  on  women.    There  were  Bigns  that 
the  palace  had  been  deserted,  and,  rushing  in  the  troops 
found  only  a  few  fanatics  inside,  and  these  soon  received 
the  death  they  sought.    On  the  20th  we  were  in  entire 
possession  of  the  city,  every  large  bmlding  and  fortified 
post  having  been  taken  or  abandoned. 

But  the  King  of  Delhi,  the  descendant  of  Timor— tisa 
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iiian  around  whom  iusurrection  would  gather  its 
thousands — ^had  not  been  taken.  With  the  blood- 
stained princes  of  his  house,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Tomb  of  Humayoun,  and  the  ruins  of  old  Delhi. 
Ilodson,  who  always  saw  into  the  heart  of  the  business 
in  hand,  saw  now  that  without  the  capture  of  the  king, 
the  capture  of  Delhi  would  be  shorn  of  half  its  fmit. 
The  old  man  was  thoroughly  tired  of  a  tumultuous 
existence.     Ilisj  fuTourito  wife,  Zenat  Maluil,  and  hor 


king  and  the  princes.  He  could  not  spare  European 
troops,  and  so  on.  No^'ille  Chamberlain  threw  the 
weight  of  his  counsel  into  Hodson*s  scale,  and  again  the 

j  words  of  Nicholson  were  forthcoming  on  the  same  side. 

j  The  general  gave  way.    He  gave  Hodson  authority  to 

'  sjyare  the  life  of  the  king,  but  ho  declined  to  be  responsible 
for  the  enterprise.  Hodson  selected  fifty  troopers  from 
his  Horse.     Ho  rode  through  the  ruins  of  old  Delhi, 

'  accompanied  by  his  escort  and  the  one-eyed  MoulTio> 


TIIK  KISQ  OP  DELHI, 


fiitber-iu-law,  were  disinclined  to  run  the  risk  attend- 
iijrj  tlie  leadership  of  a  wandering  rebellious  army. 
Uocbson  learned  that  they  were  ready  to  surrender  on 
conditions.  The  conditions  were  such  as  could  not  be 
n^ranted;  but  Hodson  felt  that  it  was  for  the  con- 
querors to  impose  conditions.  He  therefore  implored  the 
general  to  allow  him  to  take  a  body  of  his  horse,  and 
bi-in^  in  the  king,  on  the  sole  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  spared  if  he  surrendered.  Wilson  was  obdu- 
PQ,te«  Be  did  not  want  to  be  *' bothered"  with  the 
X96.^New  Sbbies. 


Rujub  Ali.  The  ruins  were  swai-ming  with  townspeople 
and  the  followers  of  the  king.  The  peril  was  very 
great.  Here  was  one  white  man ;  ho  had  fifty  faithful 
swordsmen  with  him;  around  him  were  a  host  of 
natives,  chiefly  Moslems.  But  he  did  not  hesitate. 
Posting  his  men  as  well  as  ho  could,  he  sent  Bujub  Ali 
into  the  tomb.  Two  hours  passed,  houi^s  of  awful 
suspense — ^the  longest  hours  in  Hodson' s  life.  At  length 
the  agents  came  out.  The  king  would  surrender  to 
Hodson  only  on  condition  that  with  his  own  lips  the 
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Briton  promised  that  the  king's  life  should  bo  spared. 
*'  Captain  Hodson,"  says  an  authentic  account  of  this 
incident,  **  then  went  out  into  the  middlo  of  the  road,  in 
front  of  the  gateway,  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
receive  his  captives  and  renew  the  promise.  You  may 
picture  to  youi'solf  the  scene  before  that  magnificent 
gateway,  with  the  milk-white  domes  of  the  tombs  tower- 
ing up  from  wittiin.  One  white  man  among  a  host  of 
natives,  yet  determined  to  secure  his  prisoner  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Soon  a  procession  began  to  come  slowly 
out.  First  Zenat  Mahal,  in  one  of  the  close  native  con- 
veyances used  for  women.  Her  name  was  announced  as 
she  passed  by  the  moulvie.  Then  came  the  king  in  a 
palkeOjOn  which  Captain  Hodson  rodo  forward  and  de- 
manded his  aims.  Before  giving  them  up,  the  khig 
asked  whether  ho  was  'Hodson  Bahadoor,^  and  if  he 
would  repeat  the  promise  made  by  the  herald?  Captain 
Hodson  answered  that  he  would,  and  repeated  that  the 
Government  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  promise 
him  his  life,  and  that  of  Zenat  Mahal's  son,  on  con- 
dition of  his  yielding  himself  prisoner  quietly ;  adding 
veiy  emphatically,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  at  a 
roscuG,  he  would  shoot  the  king  down  on  the  spot  like  a 
dog.  The  old  man  then  gave  up  his  arms,  wbioh  Cap- 
tain Hodson  handed  to  his  [orderly,  still  keeping  his 
own  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  The  same  ceremony 
was  then  gone  through  with  the  boy  (Jamma  Bakh),  and 
the  march  towards  the  city  b^^ — ^tbe  longest  five  miles, 
as  Captain  Hodson  said,  that  he  ever  rode;  for  of 
course  the  palkees  only  went  at  a  foot  pace,  with  his 
liandful  of  men  ai-ound  them,  followed  by  thousands, 
any  one  of  whom  could  have  shot  hiiii  down  in  a 
moment.  His  orderly  told  me  that  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  the  influence  which  his  calm  and  nndaanted  look 
had  on  the  crowd.  They  seemed  perfectly  paralysed  at 
the  fact  of  one  white  man  (for  they  thought  nothing  of 
Ms  fifty  black  Sowars)  carrying  off  their  king  alone. 
Gradually  as  they  approached  the  city  the  crowd  slunk 
away,  and  veiy  few  followed  up  to  the  Lahore  Gkite. 
Then  Captain  Hodson  rode  on  a  few  paces,  and  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  opened.  The  officer  on  duty  asked  simply, 
as  he  passed,  what  he  had  got  in  his  palkees  ?  *  Only 
the  King  of  Delhi/  was  the  answer;  on  which  the 
officer's  enthusiastic  exclamation  was  more  emphatic 
than  becomes  ears  polite.  The  guard  were  for  tumnig 
out  to  greet  him  with  a  clieer,  and  could  only  h%  vt- 
prossed  on  being  told  that  the  king  would  take  tiia 
honour  to  himself.  They  passed  up  that  magnificent 
deserted  street  to  the  palace  gate,  where  Captain  Hodson 
met  the  civil  officer  (Mr.  Saunders),  and  formally  de- 
livered over  his  royal  prisoners  to  him.  His  remark 
was  amusing.  *  By  Jove,  Hodson !  they  ought  to  make 
you  Commander-in-Chief  for  this.'  On  proceeding  to 
the  general's  quarters  to  report  his  successful  return, 
and  hand  over  the  royal  arms,  he  was  received 
wi&  the  dioaraoteristie  speech — *Well,  Tm  glad  you 
have  got  him;  but  I  never  expected  to  sec  either 
him  OT  you  again  I  *  while  Hie  ottier  officers  in  the  room 
were  loud  in  their  congratulations  and  applause.  Ho 
was  requested  to  select  for  himself  from  the  royal  arms 


what  ho  chose,  and  has,  therefox'e,  two  magnificent 
swords ;  one  with  the  name  of  *  Nadir  Shah,'  and  tho 
other  the  seal  of  Jehan  Gire  engi-avod  ui)on  it,  which 
he  intends  to  present  to  the  Queen." 

Alas  !  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  intention.  His  lifo 
was  cut  short,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  palaces  of  Luck- 
now. 

This  adventure  was  followed  by  one  still  more  striking. 
more  tragic — the  capture  and  summary  execution  of  the 
felon  princes.    Again  the  general  had  to  be  ontreateJ 
earnestly  to  permit  their  capture.      Having  obtained 
permission,  he  called  up  his  lieutenant,  Macdowell,  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  a  hundred  men.     They  sot  out 
about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  arriving  at 
the  Tomb,  the  troopers  were  so  posted  as  to  invest  the  huge 
building,  in  which  were  several  thousands  of  armed  men. 
**  We  halted,"  writes  Macdowell,  recounting  the  story 
to  a  friend,  "  half  a  mile  from  the  place,  and  sent  in  to 
say  the  princes  must  give  themselves  up  unconditionally, 
or  take  the  consequences.    A  long  half  hour  elapsed, 
when  a  messenger  came  out  to  say  the  princes  wished  to 
know  if  their  lives  would  be  promised  them  if  they 
came  out.     *  Unconditional  surrender,'  was  the  answer. 
Again  we  waited.    It  was  a  most  anxious  time.    "We 
dared  not  take  them  by  force,  or  all  would  have  been 
lost,  and  we  doubted  their  coming.   We  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  fanatics  (as  we  found  out  afterwards),  begging  tho 
princes  to  lead  them  on  against  us.    And  we  had  only 
100  men,  and  were  six  miles  from  Delhi.    At  length,  I 
suppose,  imagining  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  bo 
taken,  they  resolved  to  give  themselves  up  uncondition- 
ally, fancying,  I  suppose,  as  we  had  spared  the  king,  we 
would  spare  them.    So  the  measenger  was  sent  to  say 
they  were  coming.    We  sent  ten  men  to  meet  them; 
and  by  HodeKm's  order,  I  drew  the  troop  up  across  the 
road,  ready  to  receive  them,  and  a^oot  them  at  once  if 
there  was  any  attempt  at  a  rescue.    Soon  they  appeared 
in  a  small '  ruth,'  or  Hindostanee  cart,  drawn  by  bul- 
locks, five  troopers  on  each  side.    Behind  tliem  thronged 
about  2,000  or  8,000  (I  am  not  exaggerating)  Mussul- 
mans.   We  met  tiiem,  and  at  once  Hodson  and  I  rode 
up,  leaving  the  men  a  little  in  the  rear.    They  bowed 
as  we  came  np,  and  Hodson  bowing,  ordered  the  driver 
to  move  on.    This  was  the  minnle.    Tho  crowd  behind 
made  a  movement.     Hodson  waved   them    back;   I 
beckoned  to  the  troop,  which   came   up,  and  in  an 
instant  formed  them  up  between  the  crowd  and  tho 
cart.    By  Hodson's  order  I  advanced  at  a  walk  on  the 
people,   who    fell    back    sullenly    and    slowly  at   our 
approach.    It  was  touch  and  go.    Meanwhile  Hodson 
galloped  back,  and  told  the  Sowars  (ten),  to  hurry  the 
princes  on  along  the  road,  while  we  siiowed  a  front,  and 
kept  back  the  mob.    They  retired  on  Hnmayoim's  Tombt 
and  step  by  step  we  followed  them.    Inside  tiiey  went 
up  the  steps,  and  formed  up  in  the  immec&se  garden 
inside.    1!h<&  entrance  to  this  was  through  aa  arch,  up 
steps.    Leaving  the  men  outside,  Hodson  and  myaelf  (I 
stuck  to  him  throughout),  with  fosr  mien,  rode  up  ^e 
steps  into  tho  arch,  when  he  called  out  to  tiiem  to  by 
down  theii'  arms.    There  was  a  murmur.    He  reiteraled 
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the  command,  and  (Gk>d  knows  why,  I  never  could 
understand  it)  they  commenced  doing  so.    Now,  you 
see,  we  didn't  want  their  arms,  and  under  ordinary 
circtunstanoes  would  not  haye  risked  our  lives  in  so  rash 
a  way,  but  what  we  wanted  was  to  gain  time  to  get  the 
j)rinces  away,  for  we  could  have  done  nothing  had  they 
attacked  us,  but  cut  our  way  back,  and  with  very  little 
chance  of  doing  even  this  successfully.    Well,  there  we 
stayed  for  two  hours,  collecting  their  arms;  and  I  assure 
you  I  thought  every  moment  they  would  rush  upon  us. 
I  said  nothing,  but  smoked  all  the  time,  to  show  I  was 
unconcerned ;  but  at  last,  when  it  was  aU  done,  and  all 
the  arms  collected,  put  in  a  cart,  and  started,  Hodson 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  *  We'll  go  now.'    Very  slowly 
we  mounted,  flc»ined  up  the  troop,  and  cautiously  de- 
imrted,  followed  by  the  crowd.    We  rode  along  quietly. 
You  will  say,  *Why  did  we  not  charge  them?'     I 
merely  say,  we  were  100  men,  and  they  were  fully  6,000. 
I  am  not  exaggerating ;  the  official  reports  will  show 
you  it  is  all  true.    As  we  got  about  a  mile  off,  Hodson 
turned  to  me  and  said,  '  Well,  Mac,  we've  got  them  at 
last ; '  and  we  both  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.    Never  in  my 
life,  under  the  heaviest  fire,  have  I  been  in  such  immi- 
nent danger.     Everybody  says  it  is  the  most  dashing 
and  daring  thing  that  has  been  done  for  years  (not  on 
my  part,  for  I  merely  obeyed  orders ;  but  on  Hodson's, 
who  planned  and  carried  it  out).    Well,  I  must  finish 
my  story.    We  came  up  to  the  princes,  now  about  five 
miles  from  where  we  had  taken  them,  and  close  to 
Delhi.     The  increasing  crowd   pressed   dose  on  the 
hoi-ses  of  the  Sowars,  and  assumed  every  moment  a  more 
hostile  appearance.     *  What"  shall  we  do  with  them  ? ' 
said  Hodson  to  me.     *  I  think  we  had  better  shoot  them 
here ;  we  shall  never  get  them  in.'    Wo  had  identified 
them  by  means  of  a  nephew  of  the  king's  whom  we  had 
with  us,  and  who  turned  king's  evidence.    Besides,  they 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the  men.    Their  names 
were  Mirza  Mogul,  the  king's  nephew,  and  head  of  the 
w^hole  business ;  Mirza  Kishere  Sultamet,  who  was  also 
one   of  the  principal  rebels,   and  had  made  himself 
notorious  by  murdering  women  and  children ;  and  Abu 
I3akt,  the  commander-in-chief  nominally,  and   heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.    This  was  the  young  fiend  who 
had   stripped  women  in  the  open  street,  and  cutting  off 
little  children's  arms  and  legs,  poured  the  blood  into 
their  mothers'  mouths.   This  is  literally  the  case.    There 
was   no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  halted  the  tix>op,  put  five 
troopers  across  the  road,  behind  and  in  front    Hodson 
or<].erod  the  princes  to  strip  (that  is,  to  take  off  their 
upper  garments),  and  get  again  into  the  cart ;  he  then 
shot  them  with  his  own  hand.    So  ended  the  career  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  greatest  villains  that 
ever  shamed  hiunanity.    Before  they  were  shot,  Hodson 
addressed  our  men,  explaining  who  they  were,  and  why 
they  "Were  to  suffer  death.    The  effect  was  marvellous — 
the    ACnssulmans  seemed  struck  with  a  wholesome  idea 
of  i-etrihution,  and  the  Sikhs  shouted  with  delight,  while 
the  mass  moved  off  slowly  and  silently.     One  of  the 
SoWAMTS  pointed  out  to  mo  a  man  running  rapidly  across 
a  pieco  of  cultivated  ground,  with  aims  gleaming  in  the 


sunlight.\I  and  the  Sowar  rode  after  him,  when  I  dis- 
covered it  was  the  king's  favourite  "eunuch,  of  whose 
atrocities  we  had  heard  so'^much.^  The  Sowar  cut  him 
down  instantly,  and  we  returned,  well  satisfied  that  we 
had  rid  the  world  of  such  a  monster  " 

The  bodies  were  taken  into  the  city,  and  thrown  down 
in  the  Chandnee  Ohouk,  in  front  of  the  Kotwalleo,  the 
very  place  where,  four  months  before,  they  had  exposed 
the  bodies  of  our  countrywomen  whom  they  had  slain ! 
Our  soldiers  looked  on  this  as  poetical  justice.  To  the 
Sikhs  it  had  a  deeper  significance.  Two  hundred  years 
before,  the  great  King  Aurungzebe,  a  fanatical  Moslem, 
as  intolerant  as  an  inquisitor,  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  Sikh  prophet,  Tej  Singh,  and  had  caused  his  body  to 
be  thrown  on  that  very  spot.  Here,  also,  had  come  re- 
tribution for  them,  and  the  awful  fulfilment  of  one  of  their 
cherished  prophecies.  There  lay  three  scions  of  the 
hated  house  of  Timour,  on  the  public  way.  Hodson,  who 
had  fulfilled  their  desire  of  vengeance,  and  who  had 
done  rough  justice  at  the  same  time,  at  once  rose  tenfold 
in  their  estimatiom 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  successes — ^this  fall  of  Delhi, 
this  capture  of  the  king,  this  stem  but  just  execution  of 
the  scoundrel  princes  of  his  house — John  Nicholson  died. 
He  lingered  nine  days  on  his  bed  of  pain.  He  expired  on 
the  23rd,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  This  was  our  greatest 
loss.  He  was  a  bom  general.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
had  shown  very  high  capacity.  His  career  in  India  had 
been  one  long  proof  that  those  who  looked  to  him  for 
great  actions  were  not  mistaken.  When  the  Affghans 
stormed  Ghuznee,  Nicholson,  then  quite  a  stripling,  says 
Mr.  Kaye,  '^  drove  them  thrice  back  beyond  the  walls,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  before  he  would  listen  to  the 
order  given  him  to  make  his  company  lay  down  their 
arms :  he  at  length  obeyed,  and  gave  up  his  sword  with 
bitter  tears. '  In  later  years  the  savages  of  Bunnoo, 
whom  he  reduced  to  order  and  peace,  declared  that  the 
good  Mahometans  of  the  historic  age  must  have  been 
"just  like  Nikkul  Seyn."  **If  you  visit  the  fields  of 
Goojerat  or  Chillianwallah,"  writes  Herbei-t  Edwardes, 
**  the  country  people  begin  their  story  of  the  battles 
thus — *  Nikkul  Seyn  stood  j  ust  there.' "  "A  brotherhood 
of  flEikirs  in  Huzara,"  says  the  same  accomplished 
soldier,  '^abandoned  all  forms  of  Asiatic  monachism, 
and  commenced  the  worship  of  Nikkul  Seyn,  which  they 
still  continue.  Bepeatedly  they  have  met  John  Nicholson 
since,  and  fallen  at  his  feet  as  their  Gooi-oo  (spiritual 
guide).  He  has  fiogged  them  soundly  on  ever}'  occasion , 
and  sometimes  imprisoned  them;  but  the  sect  of  the 
Nikkul  Seynees  remains  as  devoted  as  ever."  Lord 
Dalhousie  said  of  Nicholson  that  his  name  was  **  a  tower 
of  strength."  We  have  seen  how  strong  and  skilful 
and  brave  he  was,  and  may  imagine  how  those  mourned 
his  death  who  knew  him  so  well.  His  remains  wero 
buried  close  to  Delhi,  and  an  inscription  on  a  marblo 
slab  tells  how  and  where  he  fell.  Nor  was  his  tho 
only  loss.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Hervey  Greathed  was 
seized  with  cholera  in  Delhi,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
His  gmve  is  by  the  side  of  that  ^here  the  corpse  of 
Nicholson  lies. 
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Delhi  captured,  the  king  in  captivity,  the  Sepoy  army 
routed,  broken,  demoralised — and  all  without  any  aid 
from  England — the  back  of  the  mutiny  in  the  North- 
west waa  broken.  This  was  the  work  of  Lawrence,  and 
Edwardcs,  and  Montgomery,  and  the  able  men  who 
were  their  assistants.  That  Delhi  did  not  fall  a  moment 
too  soon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  contemporaneously 
with  its  fell,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Gogaira,  the  ooimtry 
between  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  a  wilderness  inhabited  by 
predatory  tribes.  Nearly  two  months  were  occupied  in 
quenching  this  fresh  flame;  but  long  before  that  the 
road  to  Mooltan  was  cleared.  The  incident  itself  showed 
what  combustible  material  was  scattered  oyer  the 
Punjab.  Had  Delhi  not  been  taken,  there  would  haye 
been,  perhaps,  a  general  revolt.  As  it  was,  the  "  good 
fortime  "  of  the  British  filled  the  people  with  awe  and 
admiration,  for  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  especially 
in  Asia.  The  name  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  always 
powerful  in  the  Punjab,  was  now  more  powerful  than 
«ver.  All  doubt  of  our  might  disappeared,  and  recruits 
to  any  amoimt  were  forthcoming  at  the  slightest  hint 
that  men  were  wanted. 

But  this  supremacy  had  not  been  reasserted  without 
measures  of  extreme  severity.  No  mercy  wbb  shown 
anywhere  to  mutineers  or  rebels.  AU  caught  in  the  act 
were  hung  or  blown  firom  guns.  The  only  justification 
for  this  sweeping  destruction  of  life  is  the  old  one — 
necessity.  It  was  their  lives  or  ours.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  men  were  killed  who  may  have  been  innocent, 
but  on  the  whole,  considering  tiie  peril  of  the  hour, 
justice  was  done.  The  country  people  were  powerful 
helps,  and  worked  heartily  with  the  Europeans ;  but 
the  strain  on  their  loyalty  was  great,  and  happily  it 
was  not  protracted  toofEir.  To  describe  what  was  done 
in  the  Punjab  during  those  four  months  would  require 
a  volume ;  and  we  are  called  to  other  fields.  But  one 
fact  cannot  be  passed  over.  Throughout  the  period 
the  civil  business  went  on  as  quietly  as  if  there  had 
been  no  mutiny.  The  law  and  criminal  courts  were 
open ;  the  revenue  was  collected  as  of  old.  No  Euro- 
pean showed  any  symptom  of  alarm.  But  if  danger 
appeared,  if  the  state  were  threatened,  the  civilian  girded 
on  his  arms,  and  wrought  at  its  suppression  with  all  the 
Ardour  of  the  soldier.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  other 
significant  fact,  that  as  the  mutiny  deprived  us  of  one 
army,  so  it  was  the  means  of  furnishing  us  with  another ; 
for,  within  five  months  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut, 
the  Punjab  GK)vernment  had  raised  nearly  30,000  men, 
upwards  of  12,000  of  whom  were  regular  soldiers.  This 
fact  alone  testifies  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  these 
men.  And  they  were  admirably  aided  by  the  civil  and 
military  men  beyond  the  Sutlej ;  for  these,  with  the 
help  of  the  friendly  rajahs,  who  stood  fast  to  us  in  our 
day  of  trial,  battled  day  and  night  with  turbulent  tribes, 
whose  main  object  was  plunder,  and  who  robbed  and 
murdered  both  sides  alike.  In  these  enterprises,  so 
honourable  and  useful  to  the  common  cause,  let  us 
remember  the  names  of  Ricketts,  and  Spankie,  and 
Wallace,  Dxmlop,  Barnes,  Forsyth,  Plowden,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  who  held  up  the  good  old  name. 


Beside  theirs,  wo  are  in  duty  bound  to  place  those  of 
the  Rajahs  of  Jheend,  Nabha,  and  Xuppoorthulla,  and  of 
the  MtJiarajah  of  Puttiala,  without  whom  the  work  done 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  characteristic  of  this 
terrible  period  of  trial  is,  the  white  man,  often  alone, 
standing  up  stout  and  grim  in  the  midst  of  thou* 
sands  of  another  race,  and  working  his  will,  and 
making  them  work  his  will,  by  dint  of  sheer  moral 
superiority,  and  nothing  more.  Humanly  speaking, 
it  was  the  moral  ascendancy  of  the  Weston  over  tlie 
Eastern  which  saved  us  from  an  ignominious  expulsion 
from  India. 

Once  eetablished  in  Delhi,  it  became  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  clear  the  Doab,  or  country  between  the 
Jumna  and  Ghmgee,  as  far  as  Agra,  and  reopen  com- 
munications with  Calcutta  by  way  of  Oawnpore.    Ma- 
hometans, and  Goojurs,  and  ftigitive  Sepoys  swarmed  in 
this  region.    It  was  reported  everywhere  that  we  had 
been  foiled  at  Delhi,  and  that  the  Padshah  was  still  a 
great  king.    Ocular  and  tangible  proof  of  €he  oontraiy 
wafl  requked,  and  on  the  22nd  a  column  2,790  strong, 
with  sixteen  guns,  traversed  Delhi,  crossed  the  Junma, 
and  emerged  into  the  purer  air  of  the  open  country. 
The  troops  oonaisted  of  930  Europeans,  of  whom  450 
were  famished  by  the  8th  and  75th  Foot,  and  300  by 
the  9th  Lancers.     The  remainder  were  artillerymen. 
The  native  force  included  400  horsemen.     3%e  whole 
were  under  Colonel  (breathed.    Grossing  the  Hindun  by 
the   suspension   bridge,  the   scene   of  Wilaon's   first 
successes,  the  force  swept  round  to  the  right,  and 
marched  on  Bolundshuhur.     The  rebel  chief  in  ^ese 
parts  waa  one  Walidad  Khan,  who  held  his  authority 
from  the  King  of  Delhi.    He  had  Ids  head-quarters  in 
the  strong  fort  of  Malagurh,  about  five  nulee  from 
Bolundshuhur,  and  he  maintained  himself  by  plunder- 
ing the  country  side.     The  appearance  of  our  troops 
was,  therefore,  welcomed  by  the  people.     The  enemy 
were  found  in  position  in  fr<mt  of  Bolundshuhur.    Here 
a  smart  action  ensued;  but  in  three  hours  the  enemy 
was  routed,  pushed  through  the  town,  and  his  guns 
were  captured.    Crossing  the  Kalee  Nuddee,  it  was 
found  that  Walidad  Khan  had  fled  from  Malagurh  across 
the  Oanges.    The  fort  was  blown  up,  but  in  that  opera- 
tion Lieutenant  Home,  who  had  earned  the  Yiotoria 
Cross  by  his  exploits  at  the  Caahmere  Qate  of  Delhi, 
was  accidentally  killed.    Marching  on,  the  colmnii  did 
justice  on  the  road  upon  weU-known  and  flagrant 
offenders,  and  had  passed  Allyghur,  when  expresses 
came  from  Agra  demanding  instant  help.    Bukht  Khan, 
with  the  vnreck  of  the  Baroilly  Brigade  and  Sepoys  of 
many  regiments,  was  threatening  Agra,  and  the  folks 
in  the  strong  fort  of  Akbar  were  in  fear.    In  July  the 
European  garrison  had  sallied  out  to  attack  the  Ne^nuch 
mutineers  and  the  Kotah  contingent,  which  had  joined 
them.     The   Europeans  were  only  500  strong,  with 
D*Oyley's  battery.     The  enemy  had  2,000  men  and 
eleven  gons.    The  attack  does  not  seem  to  Iiato  been 
well  managed,  for  the  infontry  were  held  back  so  long 
that,  when  they  charged,  they  had  to  halt  and  retire^ 
because  not  only  their  ammunitioix^ut  ^at  of  the 
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artilloiy  was  almost  exhausted.  The  gallant  D'Oyloy 
was  mortally  wounde<L  He  would  not  give  in,  hut 
lying  on  a  gun-oarriage,  commanded  his  hattery.  At 
longth,  finding  his  strengtiii  failing,  he  said,  *^  They  haye 
(lone  for  me  now ;  put  a  stone  oyer  my  gfrave,  and  say  I 
died  fighting  my  guns."  The  troops  withdrew  to  the 
fort,  and  the  enemy  humt  the  cantonments  and  oiyil 
lines,  and  plundered  the  place,  and  marched  to  Delhi. 
Prom  that  time  the  Europeans,  and  natiye  Christians, 
and  servants  still  faithful,  lived  in  the  fort.  Now  they 
were  in  great  alarm,  and  hence,  as  soon  as  Greathed 
came  within  hail,  they  vehemently  demanded  his  aid, 
for  10,000  mutineers  from  Delhi  and  elsewhere  were 
moving  fr-om  Dholpore  upon  Agra,  and  Colonel  Fraser, 
w  ho  had  succeeded  Mr.  Colyin,  had  got  alarmed  beyond 
measure. 

Greathed  put  his  troops  in  motion  at  onoe,  and  on  the 
10th,  after  two  foi-ced  marches,  filed  over  iho  Jumna, 
l)assed  through  Agra,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  other 
side.      His  wearied  soldiers  little  thought  they  were  on 
tlio  veiy  thi'eshold  of  a  battle.     He  had  been  .told  that 
tho  enemy  had  retreated.  So  much  for  the  intelligence  of 
Colonel  Eraser.      A  crowd  of  sight-seers  followed  the 
soldiers  to  the  Native  Infantry  parade  ground,  a  fine 
open  plain.     Many  of  the  troops  went  to  sleep  immedi- 
ately, and  officers  rode  off  to  see  friends  in  the  fort.  Pew 
tents  were  up,  the  baggage  was  coming  in,  when  sud- 
denly a  round  shot  crashed  through  the  camp;  then 
another,  and  finally  a  salvo  fi-om  twelve  guns.    The 
sight- seers  fled  at  the  first  gun ;  but  the  war-worn  and 
war-trained   troops    sprang  to    arms    with    admirable 
alacrity,  turning  out  with  Bnck  dothos  as  they  had  di. 
Tho  enemy  had  surprised  the  camp,  but  he  was  surprised 
in  turn,  for  our  artillery  soon  answered  Ins  fire;  our 
infantry  and  horse  were  soon  in  motion — ^thero  was  no 
hesitation.    The  whole  force  closed  witii  the  enemy,  and 
delivered  such  stunning  Hows  that  he  fled  nine  miles, 
almost  without  a  halt  to  breathe.     On  his  track,  Bwifl 
and  sharp,  were  the  horse  hatteriss  and  cavalry.    **  Per 
seven  nules,"  says  Colonel  Boozdtiier,  *'  the  road  was 
one  continued  line  of  oarts,  guns,  ammunition,  wagons, 
camels  rushing  about  without  their  drivers,  and  ba^ggage 
of  every  description,  all  of  which  ^U  into  our  hands. 
Xot   a  gun  or  cart  recrossed'*  the  E!aree  Nuddee,  so 
decisive  was  the  pm-suit.  Thirteen  guns  were  captured, 
and  the  enemy's  camp  was  biunt.  *  *  The  force  returned  to 
camp  about  seven   o'clock,  having  marched  sixty-six 
miles,  and  fought  a  general  action,  in  thirty-nine  hours; 
nine  miles  of  the  route  had  been  done  by  the  cavalry  and 
artilleiy,  at  a  trot  through  high  crops  and  ploughed 
fields." 

This  splendid  little  action  relieved  Agra.  After  rest- 
ing tliree  days,  a  rest  well  deserved,  the  column,  now 
under  Hope  Grant,  moved  out  for  Oawnpore,  which  it 
rcctclied  on  the  26th  of  October.  The  Punjab  army  had 
tHus  sent  help  towards,  instead  of  receiving  aid  from 
Caleixtta !  Matters  had  greatly  changed  in  this  quarter 
since  "we  left  Havelock  a  victor  at  Bithoor  in  August; 
and  Ixow  the  change  had  been  brought  about  we  must 
noiv*  narrate. 
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The  reader  wiU  remember  that  we  left  the  small  garrison 
of  Lucknow  beleaguered  in  its  oxtempoiised  lines  by  the 
rebel  force  of  Oude;  and  that  we  narrated  tho  first  cam- 
paign of  Havelock  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  its  failure. 
The  result  of  that  campaign  simply  enabled  us  to  recover 
Cawnpore,  and  to  show  ttie  mutineers  that  wo  had  still 
power  to  rout  them  in  the  open  field ;  and  this  was  an 
immense  gain  at  that  time.  We  have  now  to  recount, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  story  of  the  defence  of  tho 
Lucknow  Beeideney  and  its  various  outposts,  and  then 
to  show  how  tho  noble  garrison  was  first  succoured  by 
Havelock  and  Outram,  and  finally  rescued  by  Sir  Colin 
CampbelL 

The  defeat  of  the  British  forces  at  Chinhut,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Muchee  Bowun,  the  defection  of 
qH  but  a  few  hundreds  of  the  native  troops,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  disaster,  created  great  confusion.  Tho  posi- 
tion occupied  consisted  of  a  number  of  buildings  around 
the  Besidency.  The  defences  begun  early  in  Juno  were 
still  incomplete.  There  were  huge  gaps  at  ^ital  points. 
G3ie  engineera  had  been  permitted  to  level  only  a  few  of 
the  suzTOimding  houses,  and  this  only  on  the  north  side 
facing  the  river.  Hence  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  he  closed 
around,  was  able  to  occupy  tho  near  houses,  and  from 
these,  as  well  as  fix)m  the  more  distant  buildings,  the  vast 
palaces  and  stronger  houses,  to  open  at  onco,  and  main- 
tain almost  without  intermission,  a  terrible  fire  of  shot, 
shell,  and  musketry.  Consequently,  the  defences  had  to 
bo  completed  under  fire ;  and  had  the  enemy  shown  the 
least  courage,  he  might  at  once  have  stormed  in  at  more 
than  one  point ;  but,  strong  in  numbers,  ho  was  weak  in 
bravery,  and  he  feared  to  grapple  at  close  quarters,  even 
with  the  few  himdreds  encircled  by  his  fire. 

The  position  occupied  was  a  piece  of  table  land,  on  the 
crown  of  which  stood  the  Besidency.  The  ground  fell 
sharply  towards  the  river,  and  all  along  the  northern 
face  ran  a  low  rampart,  eked  out  with  sandbags,  and 
having  a  ditch  in  front.  The  north-eastern  and  eastern 
fronts  consisted  of  lines  of  bmldings  connected  by  bsari- 
cades  and  banks  of  earth.  Here  were^ihe  hc^itak  the 
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Treasury,  the  Bailey  Guard,  a  strong  gateway,  well-  but  a  good  deal  had  been  done  by  natives  hired  and  paid 
banked  up  with  earth,  Dr.  Payer's  house  and  enclosures,  '  every  day.  After  the  place  was  invested  the  natiyes 
the  Financial  Gai-rison  House  and  wall,  Sago's  house,  and  .  deserted  in  largo  numbei-s,  and  very  few  officers  retained 
Anderson's  house,  which  was  entrenched,  and  formed  the  their  servants.  This  added  greatly  to  the  sufferings  of 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  position.  Then,  looking  south,  I  the  gandson.  Evei-y  post  had  its  allotted  defenders, 
came  the  Cawnpore  Batteiy,  so  named  because  it  swept  i  while  the  women  and  children,  the  fugitive  ladies  and 
the  Cawnpore  Eoad.  From  this  point  the  line  of  available  their  little  ones,  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  stowed  away 
buildings  trendcnl  in  a  westerly  direction,  until  the  house  '  in  the  large  underground  rooms  of  the  Eesidency  and 
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of  Mr.  Gubbins  was  reached.  This  was  made  by  that 
energetic  civil  servant  into  a  very  strong  post  at  the 
eleventh  hour.    The  western  face  of  the  position  was  the 


other  buildings.  Nevei-theless,  it  was  soon  found  that 
there  were  few  spots  into  which  the  projectiles  of  the 
enemy  did  not  make  way.    In  fact,  the  whole  position 


series  of  houses  connected  with  the  north  face  by  an  i  was  enciixded  by  hosts  of  foes,  who  from  batteries  placed 
entrenchment  running  along  the  brow  of  the  high  land  ;  within  a  himdi*ed  yards,  from  houses  still  nearer,  firom 
on  that  side.  "Within  the  outer  line  were  inner  posts,  |  the  roofs  and  upper  stories  of  the  lofty  and  more  distant 
some  of  which  commanded  those  in  front,  and  at  suitable  .  palaces  on  the  cast,  kept  up  an  incessant  hail  of  shot 
points  batteries  were  constructed  and  armed  with  guns.  [  The  garrison  consisted  of  the  men  of  the  32nd  Foot, 
The  labour  of  creating  these  defences  was  most  tiying,  \  under  Brigadier  Inglis,  portions  of  the  13th  and  48th 
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NatiTO  Infantry,  some  Sikhs  of  tho  71st,  many  officers  of 
the  mutinied  regiments,  the  civil  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  several  merchants:  in  all  1,692  men, 
of  whom  765  were  natives.  The  force  of  the  assailants 
varied  in  numbers.  Always  formidable,  never  less  than 
30,000  men,  tho  nucleus  of  whom  wore  the  Oude  Sepoys, 
the  number  sometimas  rose  to  100,000.  Chiefs  came  in 
fi*om  tho  country  districts,  bringing  theii*  retainers,  stayed 
as  long  as  they  deemed  expedient,  and  went  away.  Then 


walls  of  the  larger  buildings,  and  tho  bullets  fell  in  every 
part  of  the  place  like  i-ain*  It  was  only  by  keeping  close 
under  shelter  that  any  one  escaped.  In  some  spots  the 
balls  fell  80  thick  that  soldiers  and  officers  crossing  tho 
space  on  duty  were  obliged  to  iTin  at  speed.  Many 
refused  to  nm,  and  of  these  not  a  few  fell,  sacrificed  to 
an  excessive  spirit  of  honour.  It  was  this  i^ei-petual  fire, 
and  not  the  assaults  of  tho  enemy,  that  caused  tho 
greatest  losses.     The  bravo  men  among  tho  bosicgoi's 
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^avelock*8  advance  drew  off  a  portion  of  the  investing 
force  for  a  long  period.  Nevertheless,  the  active  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  went  on  without  cessation  for  nearly 
fovMT  zuonths.  The  investment  all  this  time  was  so 
strictly  maintained  that  until  after  the  arrival  of  Outram 
.and  i^tvelockin  September,  only  one  messenger,  Ungud 
hy  nAxne,  was  able  to  go  out  with  dispatches  and  return. 
W^ithin  the  first  week  of  the  siege  the  enemy  had 
cstablifihed  batteries  on  every  side.  He  had  also  manned 
-^lo  iLOUses.    The  round  B^t  and  shell  brought  down  the 


were  few.  They  would  lead  an  assault  and  fall,  and 
then,  instead  of  pressing  the  charge  home,  their  compa- 
nions would  run  back  to  the  first  cover.  Strict  watch 
had  to  be  kept  night  and  day,  and  the  sentries  would 
often  fire  at  anything  mistaken  for  a  dark  form.  At 
night  the  garrison  were  compelled,  not  only  to  repaii*  da- 
mages, but  to  bury  tho  dead,  and  not  only  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  comrades,  and  of  women  and  children,  but  of  tho 
cattle  and  horses—the  latter  at  first  numerous— which  fell 
under  the  enemy's  fire.     They  had  to  cook  their  own 
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food,  for  thoro  wero  fow  servants  in  the  linos,  and  their 
food  soon  became  scanty.     Fortunately,  they  had  aa 
abundance  of  guns,  and  an  immense  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. Theyhswi,  also,  the  one  thing  needful — a  stoutness 
,  of  heart  which  never  failed,  a  determination  to  perish 
V  rather  than  yield.    Even  the  sick  soldiers  came  out  of 
\  hospital  of  their  own  accord,  looking  like  ghosts  of  men, 
•  and  when  reproved  and    ordered    back    again,    nobly 
•j  i-eplied,  **  Well,  sir,  in  these  times  a  man  must  do  his 
best.'*   The  ladies  and  women  shared  in  tlio  labours  and 
the  dangers,  ready  to  cook  for  the  strong,  and  to  attend 
on  the  sick;  and  the  virtues  of  tlio  tender  sex  never 
shone  out  more  brightly  than  in  this  sioge. 

Up  to  the  20th  of  July  the  enemy  contented  himself 
with  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, to  which  with  musketry  and  cannon  we  replied. 
They  had  been  busy  imderground.  They  had  begun  to 
mine.  Their  first  eifort  was  against  the  Redan.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  they  sprung  their  mine,  but  it  did 
no  harm.  **  As  soon  as  the  smoke  had  cleared  away," 
writes  Brigadier  luglis  in  his  famous  report,  **  the  enemy 
boldly  advanced  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  with  the  object  of  storming  the 
Eedan;  but  they  were  received  with  such  a  heavy  fire 
that,  after  a  short  struggle,  they  fell  back  with  much  lo«s. 
A  strong  column  advanced  at  the  same  time  to  attack 
Innes'  i^ost,  and  came  on  to  within  ten  yards  of  the 
palisades,  affording  to  Lieutenant  Loughnan — 13th 
Native  Lifantiy,  who  commanded  the  position,  and  his 
brave  garrison,  composed  of  gentleman  of  the  unco- 
venanted  service,  a  few  of  Her  llfge«ty's  32nd  Foot  and 
the  13th  Native  Lifautiy — an  (^portnnity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  The  inmrgenta  made  minor  attacks  at 
almost  eveiy  outpost,  bat  were  invAriably  defeated ;  and 
at  two  p.m.  they  ceased  their  attempts  to  storm  the  place, 
although  their  musketry  fire  and  cannonading  continued 
to  harass  us  unceasingly  as  usuoL" 

The  action  thus  described  was  a  very  severe  one. 
The  enemy,  in  more  than  one  place,  got  dose  under  the 
defences,  and  some  among  our  volunteers,  especially  the 
half-castes,  engaged  in  a  war  of  insults  with  the  enemy, 
in  which  our  own  Sepoys  joined.  The  defenders  were 
few,  the  assailants  many,  but  in  no  place  did  the  latter 
penetrate  the  lines.  After  this  struggle  the  old  state  of 
things  recurred.  A  ceaseless  cannonade  and  fusilade, 
constant  deaths  and  wounds,  sleepless  watchfulness. 
Day  after  day  passed  with  a  horrible  monotony,  varied 
only  by  the  deaths  of  friends.  Still  the  ganison  kept 
up  its  courage,  and  stood  ever  ready  to  fight.  The 
besiegers  wwo  again  at  work  underground,  and  we  had 
begun  to  countermine,  doing  considerable  damage  to 
the  works  ef  the  enemy.  But  6n  the  10th  of  August 
they  fired-  a  mine  on  the  south  side,  which  entirely 
destroyed  the  defences  of  the  place  for  the  space  of 
twenty  feet,  and  blew  in  a  wall,  forming  a  breach 
**  through  which  a  regiment  could  have  advanced  in 
perfect  order."  Another  mine  was  sprung  on  the  east 
side,  and  a  general  attack  commenced.     A  few  went 


gallantly  up  to  the  first  breach,  but  fell  under  a  fiank 
fire.    On  the  eastern  side  some  ran  up  imder  the  waUa^ 
and  laid  hold  of  the  bayonets  through  the  loopholeB*, 
these  were  soon  shot  down.     Another  party  attacked 
the  Cawnpore  Battery.    They  rushed  on  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  trailed  arms.    They  dashed  through  tiie 
stockade,  and  reached  the  mound  in  front  of  the  inner 
ditch;   but  no    feurther;    the    fire    in  front  and  fiank 
was  too  sharp   and  telling ;   the  leading  men  all  fell. 
Again  and  again  the  chicfe  cried,  **  Come  on,  the  placo 
is  taken  I "   but  those  who  obeyed  were   soon   driTea 
back.     About^a   hundred  got   under    the    Cawnporo 
Battery,  oarrjing  ladders;  but  a  few  hand  grenades, 
dropped  among  them,  sent  them  flying.  **  At  intervals,'* 
says  Captain  Anderson,  **  I  heard  the  cry  of  *  More  men 
this  way ! '  and  off  would  rush  two  or  three  hero  and 
there;    and  then  the    same   cry   was  repeated  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  again  the  men  had  to  rush  to 
supi)ort  their  comrades  who  were  more  hotly  pressed." 
The  wounded  left  the  hospitals,  and  those  wounded  ia 
the  legs  threw  away  their  crutches,  and  kneeling  down, 
fired  out  of  the  loopholes ;  while  those  who  could  do 
nothing    else    loaded  muskets.     **  Li  my   garrison," 
writes  Captain  Anderson,  and  the  extract  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  stylo   of  fighting,    **  the  truly  bravo 
and  heroic  Mr.  Capper  and  a  subaltern   ofilcer  kept 
the  volunteers  at  their  loopholes ;  and  eveiy  man  did 
good  senrioe  during  the  attacks  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  fire  on  tlie  enemy.    Monsieur  OeoSroi 
heard  one  of  the  chiefb  say,    '  Come  on,   brothers^ 
there's  nobody  here;  *  upon  which  he  replied,  in  a  loud 
voioe,  '  ThavQ  are  plenty  of  us  here,  you  rascal ! '    And, 
as  a  fiuther  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  shot  the  leader 
dead,  and  followed  up  by  sending  a  bullet  into  another 
man,  who  was  dose  behind  him.    Our  good  old  friend, 
Signer  Barsottelli,  got  very  ezoited  as  the  enemy  rushed 
past  the  stockade.     He  said  to  the  Frenchman,  *  Sou 

dentro,  per  Dio*  in  Italian !  (  Tbay  are  in,  by  G .') 

However,  he  did  as  he  had  always  done  before;  ho 
placed  himself  in  a  good,  commanding  position,  and  then 
asked  the  offloer  in  command  if  ho  should  fi.re ;  his 
expression  generally  was,  *  Here  we  dominato  ;  shall  I 
strike  ? ' ,  All  this  time  he  was,  probably,  stajiding  at  a 
loophole,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  ri^t  of  his  m.usket, 
and  his  body  in  such  an  attitude  that  any  ono  could  see 
he  was  full  of  determination." 

In  these  encounters  the  enemy  lost  immense  numbers, 
the  killed  alone  on  the  10th  amounting  to  470  men,  by 
the  admission  of  the  natives  themselves.  '*  On  the  18th 
of  August,"  says  the  brigadier's  report,  **tlie  enemy 
sprung  another  mine  in  front  of  the  Sikh,  lines,  with 
.very  fatal  effect.  Captain  Orr,  Lieutenants  Meoham  and 
Soppitt,  who  commanded  the  email  body  of  drummers 
composing  the  garrison,  were  blown  into  tho  air ;  but 
providentially  returned  to  earth  with  no  further  ixg'ury 
than  a  severe  shaking.  The  garrison,  howeyor,  were 
not  so  fortunate.  No  less  than  eleven  mea  were  buried 
aHve  imder  the  ruins,  from  whence  it  was  impossible  to 
extricate  them,  owing  to  the  tremendous  fire  kept  up 
by  the  enemy  from  houses  situated  not  ten  yards  in 
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front  of  the  breach.  \  The  explosion  was  followed  by  a 
general* assault  of  a  less  detennined  nature  than  the 
two  former  efforts,  and  the  enemy  were  oonsequently 
i-epulaed  without  much  difficulty.  But  they  succeeded, 
under  coyer  of  the  breach,  in  establishing  themselyes  in 
one  of  the  houses  in  our  position,  from  which  they  were 
driven  in  the  eyeoing  by  the  bayonets  of  Her  Majesty's 
32nd  and  84th  Foot." 

I   The  enemy  made  one  more  serious  assault,  this  time 
on  the  5th  of  September.     He  sprung  two  mines  in 
succession,  and  stroye  to  storm  into  the  place.     He 
brought  up  scaling  ladders,  and  tried  to  mount,  but 
could  not  stand  against  the  fire  of  musketry  and  the 
explosion  of  hand   grenades.     On  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  he  was  routed  with  immense  slaughter. 
'    But  these  actions  were  not  what  the  garrison  had 
most  to  dread.    The  glory  of  the  defence  did  not  lie  in 
these  fierce  combats,  but  in  the  imfaltering  fortitude 
which  enabled  all  to  bear  the  incessant  fire ;  the  daily 
losses;  the  horrid  stench;  the  eyer-present  dread  of 
mines;  the  absence  of  the  common  qonyenienoes  of 
life ;  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  eyents  occurring 
in  the  outer  world ;  the  fear  lest  all  the  natiyes  should 
desert.     The  unceasing  cannonade  knocked  down  the 
wails,  and  tore  through  andthroughsome  of  the  buildings. 
It  seemed  as  if,  by  sheer  force  of  heayy  shot,  the  enemy 
would  leyel  the  defences  in  one  common  ruin.    But  it 
is  astomshing  what  an  amount  of  cannonading  a  dump 
of  well-built  houses  will  bear.    The  enemy,  fortunately, 
did  not  possess  a  good  supply  of  shells,    so  that  the 
arriral  of  these  destructiye  nussilee  was  oomparatiyely 
rare.     We  had  shdls,  but  no  howitzer  to  fire  them  &*Qm, 
and  to  supply  this  want.  Lieutenant    Bonham  inge- 
niously rigged  a  carriage  for  a  mortar.    It  was  called 
"the  ship,"  and  did  good  service  in  horizontal  shell 
firing^. 

The  history  of  the  mining  operations  is  not  the  least 

remarkable.    The  enemy  was  ever  employed  in  digging 

and  mining  all  round  the  place,   and  hence  we  were 

compelled  to   countermine.     Shafts    were   sunk   and 

galleries  run  out  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  mines, 

that  direction  being  discovered  by  close  observation 

aboTe,    and  intense  listening  under-ground.     In  this 

work>    Tory  severe,  the  Sikhs  and  Hindostanees  be- 

liaved  extremely  well.    As  there  was  more  skill  in  the 

garrison  tiian  in  the  rebel  army,  so  the  former  were 

more  fortunate  in  their  mines.    But  the  eloquent  report 

of  Brigadier  Inglis  contains  at  once  the  most  authentic 

and  most  touching  account  of  the  sufferings  and  endur- 

anoe    of    this  illustrious  garrison,   and  we  cannot  do 

better  than  quote  it.    Had  it  not  been,  ho  says,  <<for 

the  most  untiring  vigilance  on  our  part,  in  watching 

and  blowing  up  their  mines  before  they  were  completed, 

.tbo    assatilts  would  probably  have  been  much  more 

numerous^   and  might,    perhaps,    have  ended  in  the 

capture    of  the  place.     But  by  countermining  in  all 

directioiiSy  we  succeeded  in  detecting  and  destroying  no 

less  than,  four  of  the  enemy's  subterraneous  advances 

towards   important  positions,  two  of  which   operations 

were  exninently  successfld,  as  on  one  occasion  not  less 


than  eighty  of  them  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  twenty 
suffered  a  similar  fate  on  the  second  explosion.    The 
labour,  however,  which  devolved  upon  us  in  making 
these  countermines,  in  the  absence  of  a  body  of  skilled 
miners,   was  very   heavy.      The    Eight    Honoiirable 
the  GFovernor-GFeneral,    in  Council,  will  feel  that    it 
would  be  impossible  to  crowd  within  the  limits  of  a 
dispatch  even  the  principal  events,  much  more  the  in- 
dividual acts  of  gallantry,  which  have  marked  this  pro- 
tracted struggle.    But  I  can  conscientiously  declare  my 
conviction,  that  few  troops  have  ever  undergone  greater 
hardships,  exposed  as  they  haye  been  to  a  never-ceasing 
musketry  fire  and  cannonade.    They  have  also  experi- 
enced the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  extreme  wet  and 
intense  heat,  and  that,  too,  with  very  insufficient  shelter 
from  either,  and  in  many  places  without  any  shelter  at 
all.    In  addition  to  having  to  repel  real  attacks,  they 
haye  been  exposed  night  and   day  to  the  hardly  less 
harassing  Mse  alarms  which  the  enemy  haye  been  con- 
stantly raiaing.    The  insurgents  haye  frequently  fired 
very  heavily,    sounded  the  advance,  and  shouted  for 
several  hours  together,  though  not  a  man  coiild  be  seen» 
with  the  view,  of  course,  of  harassing  our  small  and 
exhausted  force,  in  which  object  they  succeeded ;  for  no 
post  has  been  strong  enough  to  allow  of  a  portion  only 
of  the  garrison  being  prepared  in  the  event  of  a  &lse 
attack  being  turned  into  a  real  one.    All,  therefore,  had 
to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  remain  at  their  posts  until 
the  demonstration  had  ceased ;  and  such  attacks  were  of 
almost  nightly  occurrence.     The  whole  of  the  officers 
and  men  haye  been  on  duty  night  and  day  during  the 
eighty-seven  days  which  the  siege  had  lasted  up  to  the 
arrival  of  Sir  J.  Outram,  G.  0.  B.    In  addition  to  this 
incessant  military  duty,   the  force  has  been  nightly 
employed  in  repairing   defences,  in  moving  guns,   in 
burying  dead  animals,  in  conye3ring  ammunition  and 
commissariat  stores  from  one  place  to  another,  and  in 
fatigue  duties  too  numerous  and  too  trivial  to  enumerate 
here.    I  feel,  however,  that  any  words  of  mine  will  fail 
to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  what  our  fatigue  and 
labours  haye  been — ^labours  in  which  all  ranks  and  all 
dasses,  civilians,  officers,  and  soldiers,  have  all  borne 
an  equally  noble  part.  AU  haye  together  descended  into 
the  mine ;  all  haye  together  handled  the  shovel  for  the 
interment  of  the  putrid  bullock ;  and  all,  accoutred  with 
musket  and  bayonet,  haye  relieved  each  other  on  sentry 
without  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  rank,    civil  or 
military.    Notwithstanding    all   those    hardships,    the 
garrison  has  made  no  less  than  five  sorties,  in  which 
they  spiked  two  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  guns,  and  blew 
up  several  of  the  houses  from  which  they  had  kept  up 
the  most  harassing  fire.  Owing  to  the  extreme  paucity  of 
our  numbers,  each  man  was  taught  to  feel  that  on  his 
own  individual  efforts  alone  depended  in  no  small  mea- 
sure the  safety  of  the  entire  position.  This  consciousness 
incited  eyery  officer,  soldier,   and  man  to  defend  the 
post  assigned  to  him  with  such  desperate  tenacity,  and 
fight  for  the  lives  which  Providence  had  intrusted  to  his 
care  with  such  dauntless  determination,  that  the  enemy, 
des^Hte  their  constant  attacks,  their  heav^minos,  their 
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OTOTwIielining  numbers,  aud  thoir  incessant  fire,  oould 
never  succeed  in  gaining  one  inch  of  ground  within  the 
bounds  of  this  straggling  position,  which  was  so  feebly 
fortified  that  had  they  once  obtained  a  footing  in  any 
of  the  outposts,  the  whole  place  must  inevitably  have 
fallen.     If  further  proof  bo  wanting  of  the  desperate 
nature  of  tho  struggle   which  we  have,  under  God's 
blessing,  so  long  and  so  successfully  waged,  I  would 
point  to  the  roofless  and  iiiinod  houses,  to  the  crumbled 
walls,  to  tho  exploded  mines,  to  tho  open  breaches,  to 
tho  shattoi'od  and  disabled  guns  and  defences,  and  lastly 
to  tho  long  and  melancholy  list  of  the  brave  and  devoted 
officers  and  men  who  have  fallen.  These  silent  witnesses 
bear  sad  and  solemn  testimony  to  the  way  in  which  this 
feeble  position  has  been  defended.    During  the  early  part 
of  these  vicissitudes,  we  were  left  without  any  informa- 
tion whatever  regarding  tho  posture  of  a£fairs  outside. 
An  occasional  spy  did,  indeed,  come  in,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  our  Se^xiys  and  servants  to  desert ;  but  the 
intelligenco  derived  from  such  sources  was,  of  course, 
entirely  untrustworthy.    We  sent  our  messengers  daily, 
calling  for  aid  and  as»king  for  information,    none    of 
whom  over  returned,  until  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
siege,  when  a  pensioner,  named  Ungud,  came  back,  with 
a  letter  from  General  Havelock's  camp,  informing  us 
that  thoy  were  advancing  with  a  force  sufficient  to  bear 
down  all  opposition,  and  would  be  with  us  in  five  or 
six  days.     A  messenger  was  immediately    dispatched, 
requesting  that  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  on  the 
outskirts  of  tho  city,  two  rockets  might  be  sent  up, 
in  order  that  wo  might  toko  the  necessary  measures  for 
assisting  them  in  forcing  their  way  in.    The  sixth  day, 
however,  oxpiiod,  and  they  came  not;  but  for  many 
ovenings  after  officers  and  men  watched  for  the  ascen- 
bion  of  tho  expected  rockets,  with  hopes  such  as  make 
tho  heart  sick.    "We  knew  not  then,  nor  did  we  learn 
until  the  29th  of  August,  or  thirty-five  days  later,  that 
tho  relieving  force,  after  having  fought  most  nobly  to 
effect  our  deliverance,  had  been  obliged  to  fSsdl  back  for 
reinforcements;  and  this  was  the  last  communication  we 
received  until  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  James 
Outram  on  September  2oth.  Besides  heavy  visitations  of 
cholera  and  small-pox,  wo  have  also  had  to  contend 
against  a  sickness  which  has  almost  universally  per- 
vaded the  garrison.     Commencing  with  a  very  painful 
eruption,  it  has  merged  into  a  low  fever,  combined  with 
diarrhoea ;  and  although  few  or  no  men  have  actually 
died  from  its  effects,  it  leaves  behind  a  weakness  and 
lassitude  which,  in  tho  absence  of  all  material  susten- 
ance, save  coai'so  beef  and  still  coai*ser  flour,  none  have 
been  able  entirely  to  get  over.  Tho  mortality  among  the 
women  and  children,  and  especially  among  the  latter, 
from  these  diseases  and  from  other  causes,  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  of  the  siege.    The  want 
of  native  servants  has  also  boon  a  source  of  much  priva- 
tion.   Owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  we  were 
besieged,  many  of  these  people,  who  might  perhaps  have 
otherwise  proved  faithful  to  their  employers,  but  who 
wore  outsidp  of  tho  defences  at  the  time,  were  altogether 
excluded.     Very   many    more    deserted,    and  several 


families  were  consequently  left  without  the  services  of 
a  single  domestic.  Several  ladies  have  had  to  te&d 
their  children,  and  even  to  wash  their  own  clothes,  as 
well  as  to  oook  their  scanty  meals,  entirely  unaided. 
Combined  with  the  absence  of  servants,  the  want  of 
proper  accommodation  has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  disease  with  which  we  have  been  afflicted. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  the  prominent  notico 
of  his  Lordship  in  Council  the  patient  endurance  and 
the  Christian  resignation  which  have  been  evinced  by 
the  women  of  this  garrison.  They  have  animated  us  by 
their  example.  Many,  alas !  have  been  made  widows, 
and  their  children  fatherless,  in  this  cruel  struggle. 
But  all  such  seem  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
andmany — among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  honooied 
names  of  Birch,  of  Polehampton,  of  Barbor,  and  of  Gall- 
have,  after  the  example  of  Miss  Ni^tingale,  constitated 
themselves  the  tender  and  solioitoas  nurses  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers  in  the  hospitaL" 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  September  that  the  garrison 
got  news  of  the  coming  relieving  force.  On  that  evening 
the  faithful  and  intrepid  Ungud  arrived  with  a  letter 
from  Sir  James  Outram,  announoiiig  thathehad  crossed 
the  Ganges  on  the  19th,  and  would  soon  beinLuoknow* 
To  account  for  the  appearance  of  this  army,  we  mnat 
go  back  to  the  period  when  we  left  Havelock  after  his 
victory  over  the  mutineers  at  Bithoor  in  August 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  just  arrived  in  Calcutta.  "When 
the  news  of  6^neral  Anson*s  death  reached  London,  the 
name  of  only  one  man  occurred  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  that  of  a  soldier  fit  to  restore  to  us  an  empire 
in  the  East.    By  a  sort  of  instinct,  in  moments  of  real 
peril,  nations  select  their  commanders;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  sent  for  Sir  CoUn  Campbell,  he  only 
anticipated  the  national  choice  of  a  fit  leader.  The  scene 
at  the  Horse  Ghiards  was  characteristic.     The  Dnk& 
offered  the  command  of  the  Indian  army  to  the  veteran, 
who  but  a  few  months  before  was  simply  a  colonel.    Sir 
Colin  accepted  the  appointment,  and  when  he  was  asked 
how  soon  ho  would  be  ready  to  start,  he  replied— in  fonr- 
and-twenty  hom*s.    He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
embarking  for  India  at  once,  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the 
13th  of  August,  two  months  and  a  half  after  the  death 
of  Anson.  But  the  army  he  was  to  command  was  slowly 
steaming  and  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  French  Emperor  had  offered  to  our  Government  free 
passage  for  troops  through  France,  but  we  had  not 
become  so  humiliated  as  a  nation  as  to  be  in  a  positiou 
to  accept  that  offer.    Many  persons  urged  the  Govmn- 
ment  to  send  the  Indian  reinforcements  through  £g3rpt, 
as  if  Egypt  were  our  own.    Had  the  Government  dono 
so,    an  evil  precedent  would  have  been  set;  for  ibe 
French  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  example  which  would  have  made  Egypt  a  • 
sort  of  neutral  highway ;  and  which  might  have  been 
used  to  serve  ambitious  purposes,  and  have  led  to  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  a  French  army,  which  it  would 
have  required  a  war  to  expel.    Therefore  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  wisely  sent  the  troops  by  the  sea  route. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Sir  Co^n*s  arrival,  Hayelook 
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Toportod  to  him,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  reinforced. 
The  Indian  Gkyvemment,  however,  had  taken  the  unusual 
step  of  superseding  Hayelook  by  Sir  James  Outram,  and 
left  the  former  to  learn  his  supersession  from  the  columns 
of  the  OalciUta  Gazette,  Hayelock  felt  this  keenly, 
hut  ho  was  a  good  soldier,  and  did  not  complain.  His 
friends  supplied  the  required  amount  of  indignation,  and 
his  biographers,  from  excusable  motiyes,  have  not  fEiiled 
to  censure  the  GK)vemment.  It  cannot,  however,  be  con- 
tended that  there  was  anything  unfit  in  placing  over 
Ilavelock  the  man  under  whom  ho  had  so  recently 
served  in  Persia. 

The  position  of  Ilavelock  at  Cawnpore  was   one  of 
great  peril ;  enemies  wore  accumulating  all  around  him. 
There  was  a  mutinous  force  at  Futtohpore,  above ;  the 
^Gwalior  contingent,  kept  inactive  by  the  skill  of  Scindia 
and  his  able  minister,  Dinkur  Rao,  nevertheless  threat- 
ened to  move  on  Calpee.     The  Oude  insurgents  had 
occupied  the  abandoned  position  at  Mungulwar,    and 
scouring  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  threatened  to 
strike  at  his  line  of  communications  with  Allahabad. 
Agra,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  beset.     Delhi,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  had  not  been  taken ;  indeed, 
Nicholson  had  only  just  entered  the  camp  with   the 
moreable  column.     Central   India  was   ablaze    with 
mutiny.  To  hold  Cawnpore  we  had  not  more  than  1,000 
men.    Deducting  the  force  required  to  guard  an  en- 
trenched position  covering  the  point  of  passage  over 
the  river,  and  a  hundred  men  sent  down  the  Ganges  in 
a  steamer  to  destroy  the  boats  collected  on  the  Oudo 
bank  for  an  inroad  into  the  Doab  at  Puttehpore,  Have- 
look  could  only  muster  683  Europeans.    Thus  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  act  in  the  field.    Indeed,  at  the 
end  of  August  he  was  forced  to  contemplate  the  fatal  step 
of  retreating  on  Allahabad,  unless  he  were  speedily  rein- 
forced.   These  views  he  laid  before  Sir  Colin,  for  the 
teleg^raph  enabled  them  to  hold  a  rapid  correspondence. 
Now,  there  were  troops  in  Behar,  the  5th  and  90th ;  but 
the  myil  authorities  had  got  hold  of  these,  and  had  kept 
them  for  their  own  protection  at  various  points  between 
Benarea  and  Allahabad.     Sir  Colin  saw  the  folly  of 
splitting  up  these  raiments  into  detachments ;  but  so 
eager  was  every  civil  servant  for  a  company  of  Britons, 
that  it  required  the  most  energetic  e£forts  on  the  part  of 
the    Commander-in-Chief  to  employ  his  army  as  he 
thonglit  fit.  He  succeeded,  and  Havelock  learned,  to  his 
great  delight,  that  the  6ih,  and   90th   Foot  had  been 
ordered   to  proceed  at  once  to  AUahabad.    Thus  set  at 
re«t  on  this  vital  point,  Havelock  began  to  prepare  for 
a    march,  into  Oude,  equipping  a   powerful  train  of 
artillery,  but  being  obliged  to  draw  on  his  infantry  both 
for  gjumers  and  for  horsemen. 

But  these  reinforcements  did  not  arrive  very  quickly. 
As  soon  as  ho  assumed  command,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
requested  General  Outram  to  push  on  the  5th  and  90th 
to  Allahabad,  together  with  all  the  detachments  avail- 
abIo»  as  fast  as  possible.  The  90th  had  no  sooner  started 
than  the  civilians  called  them  back.  Then  Koer  Singh 
reappoa,re<l  in  the  field,  and  part  of  the  troops  destined 
for  Cawnpore  had  to  bo  detained  to  watch  and  counter- 


act him.  Moreover,  Sir  James  Outram  conceived  a  new 
plan  of  campaign — a  march  up  the  Gogra  or  Goomtee, 
combined  with  the  advance  of  Havelock  from  Cawnpore, 
instead  of  the  dash  of  a  single  column  from  Cawnpore 
on  Lucknow.  To  this  both  Sir  Colin  and  Lord  Canning 
were  opposed,  and  when  Sir  James  Outram  heard  that 
Havelock  could  not  hold  Cawnpore  unless  reinforced,  ho 
gave  up  his  own  views  at  once,  and  set  his  face  toward** 
Cawnpore.  At  the  same  time  he  apprised  Havelock  of 
his  approach,  and  told  his  old  comrade  in  arms  that  hf» 
would  not  supei-sede  him.  **  I  shall  join  you  with  rein- 
forcements," so  ran  his  message ;  **  but  to  you  shall  bo 
left  the  glory  of  relieving  Lucknow,  for  which  you  have 
already  struggled  so  much,  I  shall  accompany  you  as 
civil  commissioner,  placing  my  military  service  at  your 
disposal,  should  you  please  [to  accept  it],  serving  under 
you  as  a  volunteer."  On  the  1st  of  September  Outram 
had  reached  Allahabad;  but,  as  all  his  soldiers  had  not 
come  up,  he  could  not  start  untal  the  5th,  when  ho  led 
1,450  men  forward  on  the  road  to  Cawni>ore.  Intending 
to  move  rapidly— for  the  danger  at  Lucknow,  ho  had 
been  assured,  was  most  pressing — ^he  made  a  forced  march ; 
but  so  many  soldiers  sank  down  on  the  way,  that  he 
reduced  the  length  cff  each  day's  journey,  in  order  that 
he  might  bring  in  his  men  fresh  and  well. 

Outram's  column  had  reached  Aong,  the  scene  of  one 
of  Havelock'a  victories,  when  news  arrived  that  a  force 
from  Oudo  had  crossed  the  Ganges,  the  forerunner  of  a 
regular  irruption,  intent  on  intercepting  our  communi- 
cations. Sir  James  saw  at  once  how  necessary  it  would 
be  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  he  detached  M^jor  Eyre, 
already  known  to  us,  at  the  head  of  150  men,  two  guns, 
and  forty  native  troopers,  under  Captain  Johnson  and 
Lieutenant  Charles  Havelock,  to  attack  and  destroy  tho 
invaders.  Eyre  put  his  infantry  on  elephants,  and, 
making  a  rapid  march,  came  upon  the  enemy  at  day- 
break. Detaching  his  horsemen,  to  keep  them  in  play, 
and  urging  on  his  elephants,  he  found,  on  arriving,  that 
tho  enemy  had  fled  to  his  boats,  and  that  the  cavalry 
were  gallantly  engaging  him,  and^holding  him  to  tho 
shore.  The  infantry  went  briskly  into  action,  and  tho 
guns  were  brought  to  bear.  The  Oude  men  were 
smitten  with  terror,  and  bundling  into  the  river,  triod 
to  escape  by  swimming.  So  deadly  was  the  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  that  only  three  men  out  of  tho 
host  succeeded  in  recrossing  tho  Gkinges.  This  was  a 
deadly  blow,  and  left  a  deep  impression.  Another  body 
had  come  over,  four  miles  above,  and  Eyre  at  once  turned 
upon  them ;  but  they  had  got  news  of  the  slaughter  of 
their  comrades,  and  before  Eyre  could  strike  them,  they 
had  swept  back  into  Oudo.  Eyre  then  made  z  forced 
march,  and  joined  Sir  James  at  Puttehpore. 

To  this  swift  and  sharp  blow  the  Lower  Doab  was 
indebted  for  future  security.  The  Oudo  borderers  did  not 
again  get  within  reach  by  attempting  to  molest  tho  roads 
in  our  rear.  Sir  James  Outram  reached  Cawnpore  on 
the  evening  of  tho  Idth,  and  with  him  came  the  last  of 
the  reinforcements.  Tho  two  chiefs  now  had  all  the 
men  they  could  possibly  obtain.  Brigadier  Inglis  had 
named  the  21st  of  September  as  the  dajriio  could  Ipld 
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out  to.  There  was  no  time  to  bo  lost.  Indeed,  Have- 
lock  liad  already  begjin  to  take  measures  for  the  recon- 
structiou  of  his  bridge  of  boats,  a  work  intrusted  to  the 
skilful  hands  of  Captain  Ci*ommelin. 

Hitherto  Sir  James  had  only  privately  notified  his 
intention  not  to  deprive  Havelock  of  his  command. 
Now,  on  the  16th  of  September,  in  a  general  order, 
become  famous,  Sir  James  Outram  told  his  soldiers  that 
the  honour  of  relieving  Lucknow  was  due  to  Brigadier- 
General  Havelock,  and,  "therefore,  in  gratitude  for, 
and  admiration  of,  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms  achieved 
by  General  Havelock  and  his  gallant  troops,"  he,  Sir 
James  Outram,  would  cheerfully  waive  his  rank,  and 
serve  as  a  volunteer  imtil  Lucknow  was  relieved.  "Well 
might  Sir  Colin  Campbell  say,  "  Seldom,  perhaps  never, 
has  it  occurred  to  a  Commander-in-Chief  to  publish  and 
confirm  such  an  order."  All  the  civilised  world  thrilled 
with  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  Outram ;  but  those 
who  know  the  man,  rightly  caUed  the  Bajrard  of  Lidia, 
expected  fiom  him  nothing  less  than  this  act  of  disin- 
terested generosity.  Outram  and  Havelock  were  old 
friends,  not  likely  to  deprive  each  other  of  glory.  But 
the  incident  is  not  the  less  touching  and  rare.  It  is  the 
most  brilliant,  because  the  purest,  act  in  the  eventful 
story  of  1857  ;  so  full  of  heroism,  so  abounding  in  noble 
instances  of  valour,  fortitude,  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  bridge  viras  established  in  three  days,  the  enemy 
watching  the  operation  supinely  from  Mungulwar. 
Leaving  400  men  to  guard  the  entrenchment  at  Cawn- 
pore,  Havelock  crossed  the  liver  on  the  19th,  with  2,388 
infantry,  109  volunteer  cavaliy,  and  282  artillerymen, 
all  Europeans.  There  were,  besides,  341  Sikh  soldiers, 
and  59  native  troopers.  The  European  infantry  was 
made  up  of  six  i-egiments — the  64th,  84th,  78th,  5th, 
90th,  and  the  Madras  Fusiliers.  The  artillery  consisted 
.  of  two  9 -pounder  batteries,  under  Maude  and  Olpherts, 
and  a  heavy  battery — to  wit,  four  24-pounders,  and  two 
8-inch  howitzei*s,  18  guns — under  Vincent  Eyre.  This 
force  had  been  got  together  from  Burmah,  Ceylon, 
Madras,  Bombay,  apd  the  Mauritius,  one  regiment,  the 
90th,  being  part  of  the  force  intended  for  operations  in 
China.  These  details  show  the  straits  to  which  we  were 
put  in  1857.  Thus  Havelock  crossed  the  Ganges  with 
3,179  men  and  18  guns,  confident  that,  if  he  arrived  in 
time,  he  should  save  the  noble  Lucknow  garrison. 

The  heavy  guns  and  stores  for  thirteen  days  were  carried 
over  the  bridge  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  21st  the  army 
began  its  march  in  two  brigades,  the  first  under  General 
Neill,  the  second  under  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  the  78th. 
The  progress  of  the  force  was  far  more  rapid  than  that  of 
Havelock  when  he  first  crossed  into  Oude.  Moving  upon 
Mungulwar,  he  found  the  enemy  posted  there  with  sbc 
guns.  Mindful  of  former  defeats,  the  enemy  made  no 
stand,  and  being  started  from  cover  by  the  infantry  and 
guns,  were  chased  by  Outram  with  the  volunteer 
horae  as  far  as  Busherutgunge,  where  two  guns, 
much  ammunition,  and  a  standard  were  captured.  The 
whole  force  came  up  the  same  night,  and  slept  on  the 
scene  of  Havelock's  three  brilliant  combats.  The  next 
'lay  the  troops  marched  fifteen  miles.    They  found  the 


bridge  over  the  Sye  unbroken,  and  they  encamped  oa 
the  opposite  bank.  On  the  23rd,  ten  miles  from  the 
Sye,  they  found  the  enemy  in  position  at  Alumbagh. 
TMs  was  a  large  park  or  garden,  devised  as  a  pleasaunce 
for  one  of  the  favourite  wives  of  a  former  King  of  Oude. 
The  park  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  with  turrets  at  each 
angle ;  it  was  entered  by  a  handsome  gateway,  and  con- 
tained a  large  palace. 

The  enemy  had  brought  up  10,000  men,  including 
1,500  horse  from  Lucknow,  and  supported  them  witk 
many  guns.  Part  of  his  front  was  covered  by  a  morass, 
his  centre  stood  across  the  road,  and  his  left  was  in  the 
Alumbagh.  In  order  to  get  at  him,  the  whole  column 
had  to  move  along  his  front  under  fire,  having  the  water 
of  the  swamp  between  it  and  the  foe.  But  when  once 
this  obstacle  was  surmounted,  and  it  became  possilde  to 
open  with  heavy  guns,  both  artillery  and  cavalry  fell 
away  to  the  rear  in  some  confusion.  One  gun  alone 
remained.  Its  gunners  were  gallant,  well-trained 
regulars,  and  they  went  through  their  work  without 
flinching.  Suddenly  a  little  band  of  horse  swept  down 
upon  them,  and  closing  in,  cut  them  down.  It  was  Lieu- 
tenant Johnson  and  his  native  irregulars.  He  was  now 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  front  of  our  line,  and  of  cooise 
coidd  not  keep  the  gun,  but  the  enemy  did  not  go  near 
it  again.  However  he  put  two  pieces  into  the  Alum- 
bagh, making  holes  in  the  wall,  to  serve  as  embrasures. 
This  stood  him  in  no  stead,  for  the  5th  Foot  charged 
him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  garden  and  palace.  Wo 
captured  five  guns,  and  pressed  the  enemy  back  upon 
Lucknow,  with  the  Volunteer  Horse  at  his  heels.  The 
troops  prepared  to  bivouac  and  wait  for  their  baggage ; 
and  had  just  taken  up  position,  when  Sir  James  Outram 
informed  them  that,  on  the  14  th,  the  British  had  broken 
into  Delhi — cheering  news,  which  our  soldiers  received 
with  loud  shouts. 

Havelock  was  now  in  actual  contact  with  the  adsail- 
ants  of  the  garrison  in  Lucknow.    He  was  within  sight 
of  the  goal  he  had  done  so  much   to  reach.    It  had 
been  comparatively  easy  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field.    The  task  of  breaking  into  Lucknow,  through  its 
tortuous  lanes  and  mighty  buildings,   was  far    more 
arduous.    It  had  to  be  imdertaken  with  resolution,  but 
also  with  circumspection:  it  was  needful  to  temper  dar- 
ing with  craft.     On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  for  instance, 
the  genei*al  had  posted  his  men  on  a  ridge,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  left  front  of  Alumbagh,  because  tho  high 
ground  was  drier  than  the  low  ground,  and  for  two 
nights  the  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents.     But  at  dawn  it 
was  found  that  the  ridge  was  within  range  of  gun^ 
hidden  in  the  trees  which  fringe  the  suburbs  of  tlie  city ; 
and  so  precise  was  the  fire  of  the  enemy  that  the  whole 
line  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  formed  a  thousand  y^rds 
to  the  rear  on  the  interior  slope.     Tho  pickets  were 
posted  in  an  enclosure  a  mile  in  front  of  the  line,  irhich 
faced  down  the  road  to  the  Chai*bagh  Bridge,  over  a  canal 
which  covers  the  south  and  south-east  front  of  the  city. 
Havelock  determined  to  rest  his  men  on  the  24  th,  and  U 
their  great  comfort  tents  were  pitched  in  the  forenoon. 
But  they  had  scarcely  been  set  upere  a  dashing  body  ot 
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mutineer  cavalry,  1,500  strong,  crept  stealthily  into  the 
rear,  and  charged  the  long  baggage  train  just  arriying 
at  the  camp.  Mistaken  for  our  own  irregulars,  the 
baggage  guard  had  allowed  them  to  come  too  near,  and 
when  they  charged  with  horrid  shouts,  the  drovers  and 
camp  followers  were  so  terrified  that  they  fled  swift  and 
far,  their  flight  resembling  ''the  sound  of  a  rushing 
storm  sweeping  over  the  plain.**  The  guard  were  soon 
on  the  alert,  and  the  horsemen  were  driven  off,  but  not 
before  they  had  killed  an  officer  and  several  men.  The 
round  shot  from  Lucknow  suburbs  still  rolled  through 


pore  road.  This  plan  was  at  once  abandoned,  because 
the  route  which*  the  column  would  have  to  take  lay 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  because  every  yard 
presented  an  obstacle.  Ajiother  plan  was  to  move  the 
whole  column  to  the  right,  seize  the  Delkoosha  Palace 
and  park,  and,  under  cover  of  its  excellent  defences, 
bridge  the  Goomtee,  throw  the  column  over,  and  sweeping 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  capture  the  iron  bridge,  and 
so  release  the  garrison.  The  actual  plan  adopted  was  a 
compromise  between  the  two.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
Charbagh  Bridge  should  be  carried,  but  that,  instead  of 


FUHSXTIf  OF.MUTmEERS  BTCOLOIOSL  QBEATHED. 


the  camp,  but  the  baggage  was  put  out  of  hann's  way 
in  the  Alumbagh. 

The  24th  was  spent  by  the  generals  in  devising  a  plan 
of  attack.    First,  it  was  wisely  proposed  to  hold  the 
Alaznbagh,  which  thus  served  as  an  intermediate  base 
of  o2>erations.    It  was  highly  defensible,  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  water.    All  the  baggage  was  to  be  de- 
posited liere,  and  a  garrison  of  250  men,  under  Colonel 
M*Xiityre,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence.    The  next 
8tex> — tfa.e  choice  of  a  route  into  Lucknow — ^was  more 
difficult.      One  plan  was  to  force  the  Charbagh  Bridge, 
and  to  cixt  a  passage  to  the  Residency  along  the  Cawn- 

107.— NlW  SWRIBS. 


poshing  forward  into  the  city,  the  colunm  should  wheel 
to  the  right,  and  fight  its  way  through  the  palaces  and 
large  houses  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Hesidency.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  second  plan  woidd  have  been 
adopted,  as  the  safer,  and  less  costly  in  life,  but  it 
would  have  taken  some  days  to  execute  it,  and  the 
latest  communications  from  Brigadier  Inglis  painted  the 
dangers  of  the  garrison  £rom  mines,  and  the  possible 
defection  of  the  native  troops,  in  such  colours,  that  tho 
idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  deadlier  project  adopted. 
Havelock  detenniued  to  take  with  him  his  heavy  guns, 
and  well  it  was  that  he  did  so.    Therefore,  leaving  in 
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Alumbagh,  including  the  sick  and  wounded,  about  400 
men,  the  force  paraded  on  the  25t]i  to  fight  its  way  into 
Lucknow. 

The  men  were  war-worn,  Dut  as  eager  to  fight  as 
ever — ^more  eager,  as  they  were  so  close  to  their  be- 
leaguered countrymen,  and  those  of  whom  they  thought 
more,  their  countrywomen.  But  one  spirit  animated 
the  whole  mass,  and  their  looks  filled  their  loaders  with 
abounding  confidence  in  the  issue.  The  troops  mored 
off  between  eight  and  nine.  First  went  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  followed  by  the  guns,  under  Sir  James  Out- 
ram  ;  then  the  remainder  of  the  infantry,  under  Hare- 
lock  himself.  As  soon  as  the  skirmishers  had  passed 
the  picket  the  column  came  under  fire.  It  was  poured  in 
upon  them  like  hail  from  the  road  in  firont,  and  on  both 
fianks  from  the  enclosures  and  a  large  house  painted 
yellow.  Three  guns  raked  the  column.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  fire,  on  it  swept ;  and,  led  by  Captain  Maude,  the 
artillery  got  through,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  third  of  the 
men.  On  the  right  was  a  largo  garden,  called  the  Ghar- 
bagh;  on  the  left  clusters  of  enclosures;  in  ft>ont 
the  bridge  oyer^the  canaL  The  enemy  had  planted  a 
battery  of  six  guns  to  defend  the  bridge,  and  had  filled 
all  the  neighbouring  houses  with  iu&ntry.  Meeting 
the  storm  of  shot  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  the  troofs  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  unto,  the  guns  oonld  be  got  inte 
position.  Bui  the  narrowness  of  tibe  road  did  not  viable 
our  artUlery  captains  to  plaoe  more  tkan  two  upon  it, 
and  with  these  two  Maude  oootanded  with  six.  In 
Older  to  bring  a  flank  fiie  to  beer  on  the  bn^^e,  Ootnun 
ledabody  of  in£uiryintotiie  Cheiliagh.  Thetoiecpial 
artillery  etmbat  eostiniied.  lEuide's  gwmers  fell 
rajadly;  in&ntry  boUEms  mrfhcrifl  ttem.  Genecal 
Neill,  now  InadJng  tks  ftrst  bK^ade,  Ikfened  anadoualj 
for  the  sound  of  Onfanaa's  mnakfiry.  AIL  was  silent  in 
the  Charba^  FeeliBg  tiwi  tkis  protracted  srtilkKy 
duel  would  not  h^  them  inte  Luckseur,  NeiH  lestdied 
to  carry  tt*  briige  wiOi  Oo  bayonet  The  word  ImmI 
sesrcebf  beat  giTan  ere  Laeotenaat  Azneld  and  a  few  of 
the  Medras  PufliEan  charged  on  to  the  bndge.  With 
them  wvKi  Oolonel  Tytler  wmd  LieutaHnt  Hnry  Hore- 
look.  The  fiat  blast  of  tiie  enemy's  gafe  sw^  tiieBa 
all  down,  Hia^doek  excepted.  For  a  wMwut  he  was 
seen  standing  akme  on  the  bnd^)  a  target  §att  seores  oi 
muskets,  waving  his  sword,  and  calling  te  tbe  Miadnt 
Fusiliers.  The  next  moment  they  were  with  him. 
With  a  loud  cheer  the  Fusiliers  dashed  over  the  bridge, 
and  bayoneted  the  gunners  at  their  pieces  before  they 
had  time  to  load  again.  Thus  was  the  bridge  of  the 
Charbagh  won«  Sir  James  Outram  and  his  men  ap- 
peared on  the  bank  of  the  canal  just  as  the  guns  were 
captured. 

Now  the  whole  column  rolled  over  the  bridge.  As  if 
they  were  about  to  storm  along  the  Cawnpore  road,  the 
78th  moved  up  the  street,  contending  with  the  enemy  in 
the  houses,  and  occupied  its  outlet  But  this  was  only 
a  feint.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Sepoys  the  main  c(dunui 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  disappeared  from  view.  The 
baggage  followed  in  a  steady  stream.  Enraged  at  being 
tUns  foaled,  the  enemy,  seeing  the  Highlanders  without 


su]^>ort,  turned  upon  them.  Forthree  hours  tiie  gallant 
78th  kept  1^  street  against  all  odds.  They  held  tiie 
houses  at  a  point  where  two  roads  met.  When  the 
enemy  became  too  audacious,  they  sallied  out  and 
scared  him  away.  When  he  brought  up  two  guns,  the 
7dth  dashed  out  of  the  houses  and  captured  the  guns,  t 
feat  -vHiich  won  for  Captain  M'Pherson  the  Tictona 
Gross.  The  surgeon  of  ^e  raiment,  M'Master,  was  to 
be  seen  nobly  doing  his  humane  duties  under  &e  hottest 
fire,  and  a  cross  was  granted  to  him  also.  At  length, 
the  last  wagon  crossed  the  bridge.  Young  Havdodr, 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  safety  of  the  convoy, 
was  now  shot  in  the  arm,  just  as  he  had  ordered  the  78th 
to  withdraw. 

Once  through  that  fiery  passage  of  the  Charbagh 
Bridge,  the  column  went  on  between  the  canal  and  the 
city  with  comparative  ease,  for  the  enemy's  defences  had 
been  turned.  Within  the  Eesidency  Hues  there  was  eager 
expectation.  Distant  firing  had  been  heard  on  tl^  two 
preceding  days;  unusual  agitation  was  visible  in  the 
city;  but  no  news  came  in  until  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  fiiithful  TJngud  bron^t  a  letter  from  Outram^ 
amMuncing  that  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Ganges.  The 
bearer  had  been  nine  days  on  the  road.  However,  he 
told  Btigadier  Inglis  that  Ovtram  was  that  morning  at 
Ahpnhegh.  dliU,  tifee  progieso  of  the  fight,  as  indicated 
1^  aitiOery  fire,  was  psrflexing,  for  about  elevea, 
"neeiiy  ail  sound  of  firing  had  coasod,'*  writes  an  s^er 
listensr.  We  knew  why.  The  firing  eeased  when  tiie 
78th,  qaittxBg  their  pest  near  tito  bcidge,  ^idlowed  the 
nam  column.  An  k>iir  laler  there  warn  sounds  and 
sights  -whath  <^sered  tihe  hmati — '*  tihessaad  of  mn^sfary 
was  heeid,  and  tiM  SDMke  of  gaaa  wis  liistiucifly  per- 
eeEfedawtiWnttafiaMteof  tibecifty."  What  a  numeiit 
iv  tiw  glonooa  garrison  I 

The  interval  of  omaparatifa  qoiBt,  wiwn  the  aewinds  ol 
eomhat  did  not  isach  tha  eaa  of  TiHfaiiiaiB  is  Ite  Bss- 
dencylines,  was  ti>e  hoar  oiimmsed  bjftt—Tn^  ef  tbs 
main  ecdnnn  finm  the  bridge  thresgh  the  tortoaoskBet 

ftsi  fer  M  iJMt  hwildifig  known  —  Aa  MiJit>m  lfm«n      Qn 

approadnag  this,  tta  eetnara  Moved  te  tt»  Ml,  fuxng 
tuwai-ds  the  IhaMomy ;  and  tiie  easBf, 
in  &e  Ssismrbagh,  a  vast  palsee  of  the  Sings  of 
Oode^  aad  in  Ite  houses,  catdiing  sight  of  our  troops, 
opened  a  trenmnkms  fire.  Eyre  brought  liis  heavy 
guns  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  battery  at  the  gate  of  the 
Eaiserbagh,  and  twice  compelled  the  gunners  to  flee 
within  the  gate ;  while  our  troops  and  trains  got  under 
cover  in  the  walled  passages  and  buildings.  Halting 
for  a  time,  to  wait  for  the  78th  and  the  volunte»>  hone, 
the  force  moved  once  more,  and  crossing  a  narrow  bridge 
partially  under  fire,  they  plunged  into  the  Chutter 
Munzil  and  Furhut  Buksh  Palaces,  out  of  the  storm. 

In  the  meantime  the  78th  and  the  horsemen,  guided 
by  the  sound  of  the  guns,  had,  on  reaching  a  point  where 
two  roads  met,  quitted  the  track  of  the  main  body,  and 
boldly  advanced  along  a  cross  lane  leading  directly  to 
the  gate  of  the  Kaiserbagh.  Here  they  came  snddenly 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  battery,  which  they  stormed 
at  once,  driving  the  foe  into  the  palace*     Spiking  the 
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largest  guu,  they  pressed  on  and  came  up  with  the 
main  body  in  the  palaces  above-mentioned.  Here  they 
found  the  whole  body  in  great  confosion,  and  here  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  pause. 

For  the  generals  were  debating  the  important  question 
whether  they  should  rest  there  for  the  night,  or  push  on. 
Outram  was  for  halting ;  Hayelock  for  completing  the 
work  that  night.  The  soldiers,  at  first  glad  of  repose, 
soon  grew  weary  of  it,  and  loudly  expressed  their  desire 
to  go  on.  Young  Hayelock — Charles,  the  son  of  William 
who  fell  at  Bamnuggur,  in  the  Sikh  wars — forgetting 
discipline  in  the  fiery  excitement  of  the  moment,  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  **  For  God's  sake,  sir,  let  us  go  on ! " 
Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  intervened  between 
the  troops  and  the  Bailey  Guard.  The  garrison  were 
eagerly  expecting  them,  for  the  watchers  had  seen 
officers  in  shooting  jackets  and  men  in  sola  topees,  and 
European  soldiers  coming  towards  them,  and  trembled 
with  the  near  prospect  of  deHyerance. 

The  distance,  though  so  short,  was  every  inch  under 
fire.  But  at  length  Outram  consented.  The  troops 
fiMined  up,  the  generals  rode  forth  at  their  head,  the 
Highlanders  and  Sikhs  leading  the  column ;  and  giving 
a  loud  cheer,  they  dashed  through  an  archway  into  the 
main  street  which  led  to  the  Bailey  Guard  Gate.  The 
enemy  occupied  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  on 
either  side,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  fire.  The  road 
was  out  by  deep  trenches,  so  that  the  artillery  had  to 
seek  another  road,  but  neither  musketry  nor  trenches 
oould  stop  that  column.  It  was  while  seeing  that  the 
rear  was  properly  brought  up  that  Neill  was  shot  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy  through  the  ceiling  of  the  archway 
under  which  the  whole  column  had  passed.  No  man 
who  fell  was  more  regretted.  But  the  work  had  been 
done.    Lucknow  was  relieved. 

The  garrison  had  seen  the  advance  of  that  noble 
column ;  seen  the  Highlanders  and  Sikhs  charge  up  the 
main  street  at  a  rapid  pace,  loading,  shouting,  firing  as 
they  stormed  along;  and  almost  before  a  cheer  could  be 
raised,  Outram  rode  up,  and  dismounted  at  the  embra- 
sure of  Aitken's  Battery,  near  the  Bailey  Guard  Gate. 
**  Once  fairly  aeeyi"  writes  the  staff  officer,  whose  diary 
of  t^e  siege  is  so  admirable,  **  all  our  doubts  and  fears 
regarding  them  were  ended.  And  then  the  garrison's 
long  pent-up  feelings  of  anxiety  and  suspense  burst 
forth  in  a  succession  of  deafoning  cheers.  From  every 
pit,  trench,  and  battery,  £rom  behind  the  sandbags  piled 
on  shattered  houses,  from  every  posf  still  held  by  a  few 
gallant  spirits,  rose  cheer  on  cheer,  even  from  the 
hospital !  Many  of  the  wounded  crawled  forth  to  join 
in  that  glad  shout  of  welcome  to  those  who  had  so  bravely 
come  to  our  assistance.  It  was  a  moment  neyer  to  be 
forgotten."  To  make  a  road  into  the  lines,  R^  gate  of 
the  Bailey  Guard,  long  blocked  up  witl^  ,^,  was 
opened,  and  the  soldiers   streamed   i»i         ^^  -^  -«'»  " 


writes  Mr.  Gubbins, 


Sound  only  your  bones,'  bore  them 


Fa3nrer's  house,  into  which  the  general  had  entered.  Hero 
a  scene  of  thriUing  interest  presented  itselfl'  The  ladies 
of  that  garrison,  with  i^eir  children,  had  assembled  in  the 
most  intense  anxiety  and  excitement  xmder  the  porch  out- 
side, when  the  Highlanders  approached.  Bushing  for- 
ward, the  rough  and  bearded  warriors  shook  the  ladies 
by  the  hand,  amidst  loud  and  repeated  gratulations. 
They  took  the  children  up  in  their  arms^  and  fondly 
caressing  them,  passed  them  from  one  to  another  to  be 
caressed  in  turn;  and  then,  when  the  first  burst. of 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  was  oyer,  they  moumfidly 
turned  to  speak  among  themselves  of  the  heavy  loss 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  to  inquire  the  names  of  the 
numerous  comrades  who  had  fallen  on  the  way.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  within  the  en- 
trenchment that  evening.  We  had  received  no  post, 
nor  any  but  the  smallest  scrap  of  news,  for  1 13  days  since 
the  date  of  the  outbreak  at  Oawnpore.  All  had  relatives 
and  Mends  to  inquire  after,  whose  fate  they  were  igno- 
rant of,  and  were  eager  to  leam.  Many  had  brothers, 
friends,  or  relatives  in  the  relieving  force,  whom  they 
were  anxiously  seeking.  Every  one  wished  for  news  of 
the  outer  world,  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Calcutta,  and  of  Eng- 
land. Everybody  was  on  foot.  All  the  thoroughfares 
were  thronged;  and  new  £EU>es  were  every  moment 
appearing  of  Mends  which  one  had  least  expected  to 
see." 

It  was  the  Sikhs  and  Highlanders  who  had  carved 
out  a  road  to  the  Besidency  by  the  main  street.  The 
remainder  of  the  column,  with  all  the  guns  except  two, 
were  guided  by  Lieutenant  Moorsom — a  brave  and  ac- 
complished young  soldier — along  streets  and  lanes  which 
turned  some  of  the  Sepoy  defences,  and  brought  them  to 
the  place  with  little  loss.  At  the  same  time.  Lieutenant 
Aitken,  with  some  of  the  faithful  Sepoys  of  the  13th 
Native  Infantry,  sallying  forth,  materially  aided  the  pro- 
gress of  the  guns,  and  secured  a  parallel  route  to  the 
Chutter  Munzil. 

Unhappily,  the  wounded,  two  guns,  and  the  spare 
ammunition,  had  been  left  in  the  Motee  Munzil,  under 
a  guard  of  the  90th,  nor  could  they  be  rescued  during 
the  26th.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy,  with  one  gun 
exposed  in  the  road  and  out  of  reach,  they  remained  all 
day,  assailed  and  blockaded.  Beinforcements  were, 
however,  sent  to  them;  and  when  the  sun  set,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  carrying  off  the  convoy.  To  obtain 
the  gun,  private  DufiEy,  a  volunteer,  crept  out,  and 
attached  two  drag-ropes  to  the  trail  of  the  gun.  These 
were  fastened  to  the  limber,  the  bullocks  were  yoked, 
and  the  gun  drawn  in.  Then,  guided  by  Moorsom,  the 
guns  and  wagons  were  put  in  motion,  and  actually 
passed  the  posts  of  the  enemy  unseen.  The  wounded 
met  with  a  different  fate.  Mr.  Thomhill,  a  young 
civilian,  who  had  married  a"mece  of  Havelook's,  volun- 
teered to  guide  the  train;  but  Thomhill  lost  his  way. 
mtwe  wotmded  and  the  escort  came  into  the  thick  of  the 

^xxiy.    9oi^®  ^^^  carried  through,  but  many  were 

^  1)yftLe  bearers  in  a  square,  and  these  were  slain  by 

^^   ibe.  ^^*  Home,  with  eight  unwounded,  and  five 

^  oftwTS  and  men,  were  out  off.    They  eoug^ 
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shelter  in  a  house,  and  defended  themselyes  so  heroically 
that  to  four  of  them,  -when  rescued— namely,  to  Dr. 
Home,  and  Prirates  Byan,  M^Manus,  and  Hollowdl — 
General  Ootram  gave  the  Victoria  Cross.  **  One  of  <nsr 
number,"  says  Br.  Home,  who  gave  Mr.  Gnbbins  an 
account  of  this  adventure,  ''Private  Eyan  (Madras 
Fhsiliers)  -was  in  a  sad  way  about  the  fete  of  Captain 
Arnold,  of  his  regiment,  who  was  lying  wounded  in  one 
of  the  doolies  near.  He  called  for  a  volunteer  to  assist 
him  in  removing  the  wounded  officer.  Private  M*Manas 
(5th  Fusiliers)  instantly  came  forwa^,  though  wounded 
in  the  foot.  We  remorved  our  barricade,' and  the  two 
rushed  across  the  gateway,  through  the  terrible  musketry 
fire,  and  into  the  square,  when  they  tried  to  lift  the 
dooly,  but  found  it  beyond  their  strength.  T3iey  then 
took  Captain  Arnold  out  of  the  dooly,  teod  carried  him 
tilirougk  ihe  same  heavy  fire  into  the  house.  The 
ground  was  torn  by  musket  balls  about  them,  but  they 
eflbeted  their  return  in  safoty,  though  Captain  Arnold 
received  a  second  wound  throu^  ike  tiiigh  while  in 
their  arms.  A  wounded  soldier  was  also  brought  in  in 
tiiis  way,  and  he  also,  poor  feUctw,  received  two  morti^ 
woxmds  while  being  carried  in,  the  men  who  cavried 
hxm  ndraculously  escaping.'*  Just  as  tbey  had  given 
tip  all  hope  of  being  rBseued,  distant  firing  was  heard; 
it  came  nearer.  **  Oh,  boyer,  them's  o^ur  chaps !"  cried 
the  gallant  Eyan.  He  was  right.  Moorsom  soon  ap- 
peared, and  carried  them  all  off. 

The  loss  of  Haveloek*s  force,  since  it  crossed  the  GtmgeB 
on  the  19th  of  September,  was  596  killed  and  woosded. 
Of  these,  1^  were  killed,  and  339  were  wounded. 
Ten  oflicers  were  killed,  including  G^iemL  Neill  aad 
Colonel  Basely,  of  the  Bengal  AztilkTy ;  aad  thoty  were 
wounded.  %  James  Ouk«un  was  hit,  and  young 
Henry  Haveloek  was  wounded  a  seeood  time  in  the 
same  arm.  Thas  Lueknow  was  relieved  at  the  cost  of  a 
sixth  of  the  Etfie  band  which  had  started  firom  Cawn- 
pore. 

It  was  anticipated  that  ^  James  Outram,  who  now 
assumed  command,  would  carry  off  the  garrisooEu  This 
was  not  found  to  be  praeticable,  except  at  great  risk 
and  heavy  cost  of  life.  On  making  due  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that,  with  the  supplies  brought  in,  there  was  abon* 
dance  of  provisions  for  several  weeks.  Sir  James,  there- 
fore, determined  to  remain.  He  divided  his  force  into 
two  parts.  Colonel  IngKs  was  left  in  command  of  ti&e 
lines  he  had  so  long  defended.  Haveloek  was  directed 
to  take  the  remaining  troths,  and  establish  himsdf  in 
the  palaces  and  buildings  to  the  east,  on  tiM  road 
through  which  the  troops  had  come  in.  This  wits  done 
in  three  days.  Tho  soldiers  now  made  themselves  at 
home  in  the  loixurious  palaces  of  Lucknow.  They  woo 
in  comparative  comfort  and  safety,  but  shut  out  fcotD.  the 
rest  of  Infiar  comparative,  for  the  enemy  renewed  his 
mining  operations;  directing  ihem  now  agidnst  the  build- 
ings xmder  Havelock's  charge.  But  at  tiiis  work  he  was 
foiled  by  the  skill  and  science  of  Colonel  Robert  Napier 
and  Chptain  Crommeline.  Ghiarding  agarnsi  these  tricks 
of  t2ie  enemy,  enduring  a  fire  of  guns  and  musketry  leas 
"tfero  and  less  deadly,  and  poorly  fed,  our  men,  w^umt 


a  murmur,  held  on  for  eight  more  weeks,  when  the  Ceia>* 
mander-in-Chief  himself  anived»  aad  snatched  them,  as 
it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  Government  of  India  had  wofw  beecHOrs  folly  awaie 
of  the  dimracter  of  the^  Hmiiny,  which  in  Oude^  Bohil-  ' 
cund,  and  Central  India,  had  been  siipplemented  by  aa 
insurreetioB.  In  Oude  we  have  seen  how  strong  was 
the  spirit  of  hostility ;  and  althosgh  miuiy  tFilf?irkilarfl 
held  aloof  from  the  rebels,  they  did  not  join  the  Euro- 
peans. In  Bohikund  aad  Central  India  the  insarrec- 
;  taonary  forces  were  masters  of  the  field  from  the  Ctangos 
to  the  frontiers  of  Oude,  from  the  Kezbudda  to  the 
Jumna.  In  Bombay  there  were  intermittent  signs  d 
disaffeotaon,  and  sharp  remedies  had  to  be  proaoftly 
Implied.  Lord  Mphinstone  ruled  with  an  iron  hand— 
dad  in  a  velv^  gWe,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  effec- 
tive for  that.  He  had  his  own  difficulties  to  contend 
against— hostility  in  Kol^Mre,  and  Sattara>S(nd  TTandwdi; 
mutiny  also  in  some  reo^itty-raised  zsegiments — hot  all 
tiiese  he  ov^noamd^  Madras  was  quiet,  and  as  Bem- 
bay  sent  troops  to  the  Nerbudda  Ya&y  and  B^pootaas, 
se  Madras  sent  a  eolomn  to  cover  the  froiiti«  of  It^ 
psre,  and  reinforoMnents  to  Bengal— Eurc^eiA  ialtatiy, 
i^m  we  have  seen  in  batde,  and  native  iniiuiiiy  and 
native  guns,  which  did  good  service. 

Eze^  during  the  6|)ring,  neither  ihe  Indian  nor  the 
Home  Gbyemment  underrated  tiie  laagmtude  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  thousaaids  <^  troops  embarked  m  the 
summer  began  to  pour  into  Calcutta  by  baitaliens  at 
the  end  of  September.  The  China  troops  had  aU  been 
intercepted  before  that  time,  and  had  been  sen^  mp  ^ 
ooontiy.  The  sailors  of  the  Pearl  and  the  Shaaii^n  had 
been  landed  with  some  of  their  heavy  guns,  and  had 
been  sent  up  the  Ganges — ^the  Pearl  men  going  into  ihe 
Gk>rruckx>ore  and  Azimghur  country,  to  support  the 
GQkoorkas  already  there ;  and  Captain  William  Ptsel, 
with  a  saibr  brigade,  forming  a  part  of  the  army  s^idly 
gathering  at  Allahabad  and  Oawnpore.  For  as  soon  as 
it  became  certain  that  Outvam  and  Haveloek  oonid  not 
bring  off  the  Lueknow  gamson,  treasure^  women  and 
children,  g^uns  and  ammum'tJon,  Sir  Colin  began  to 
organise  a  force  for  theii*  relief  and  rescue.  Siraugh- 
out  the  month  of  October  this  force  was  being  ooUsoted 
at  Cawnpore.  Except  the  China  regiments, .  aE  ^ 
troops  employed  were  those  already  in  India.  They 
ecmsisted  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  in  full  stiength,  and 
parts  of  the  dth,  23rd,  64th,  82nd,  9(>th,  and  Madias 
Fusiliers;  of  the  8th,  53id,  and  7dth  Foot,  together 
with  the  9th  Lancers,  Hodson'a  Horse,  and  soma  Sikh 
cavalry,  and  two  regim^atts  of  Sikh  iafisntry.  The 
whole  strength  was  about  4,630  men,  with  £art^-nane 
guns,  including  Peel's  eight  heavy  pieces,  manned  by 
his  gallant  tars*  This  force,  giadnaUy  coUectMU  was 
completed  by  the  arrival  of  Qreathed's  foroe  from  Delhi, 
which,  we  have  already  stated,  aixived  at  Cawnpore  on 
the  26&  of  October. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Greathed*s  amval.  Sir  Colat 

Campbell   quitted   Calcutta,    and   '<  travelling^    like  a 

courier,"  reached  Cawnpore  on  thee  5th  of  Movan^er. 

Part  of  the  troops  had  already  goa&^Q^  with  lu^ooon* 
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Tojs,  to  the  Alooibagli,  whioh,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  held  by  x>art  of  Oatram'fl  foroe,  bow  under  ihe 
orders  of  Brigadier  Hope  Qrant,  who  aimed  ia  time  to 
repel  a  smart  attack  made  by  the  enemy.  The  troops 
had  oommeneed  the  passage  on  the  30th  of  October,  cmd 
the  balk  of  the  troops  were  near  Alnmbagh  by  the  5th 
of  NoTembear.  On  the  9tdi  Sir  Colin  reached  that  ^aoe, 
and  on  Ute  Itth  he  reviewed  his  army.  As  the  Qwalior 
Contingent — a  force  of  aU  arms,  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
native  army — ^had  come  up  to  Oalpee,  it  was  not  without 
some  apprehensions  that  Sir  Colin  left  General  Wiud- 
ham,  of  Bedan  renown,  with  about  500  men,  to  guard 
tiiie  small  entrenchment  which  protected  the  bridge  over 
the  Ghmges.  Nevertheless,  as  he  knew  Windham  would 
be  reinforced  by  the  troops  coming  daily  up  the  Gtangee 
from  Calcutta,  and  as  it  was  imperative  that  Lucknow 
should  bo  relieved,  he  left  Windham  to  do  his  beet,  and 
gathered  up  his  strength  for  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Oode 
insurrection. 

As  soon  as  G^eneral  Outram  was  informed  of  the  early 
approach  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  he  sent  plans  of  the 
city  and  its  approaches  to  the  Alumbagh,  and  arranged 
with  Brigadier  Grant  a  code  of  signals  to  be  worked  by 
means  of  the  old  semaphore.  It  is  a  remarkable  fad; 
that  all  the  necessary  particulars  for  establishing  this 
means  of  communication  were  obtained  from  the  article 
headed  "Telegraph**  in  a  copy  of  the  **P«iny  Cyolo- 
psedia"  belonging  to  Mr.  Gubbins.  The  garrison  also 
sent  a  guide.  Fired  with  the  desire  of  winning  the 
Tictoria  Cross,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  of  ihe  unoovenanted  ser- 
vice, volunteered  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  Staining  his  face,  shoulders,  and 
hands  with  lampblack,  putting  on  the  gay  dress,  and 
carrying  the  simple  arms  of  an  irregular  mutineer, 
£av8magh,  guided  by  a  native  scout,  forded  the  Goomtee 
at  nig^t,  dressed  on  the  opposite  bank,  walked  up  the 
river,  and  recrossing  at  the  iron  bridge,  made  his  way 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Ludmow.  Emerging 
in  the  open  country  through  the  enemy's  pickets,  he 
pushed  on  and  reached  Sir  Colin*s  camp.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  daring  acts  ever  done  in  Lidia,  since  James 
Outram  made  his  way  from  Affghanistan  to  Bombay  dis- 
guised as  a  groom.  And  Kavanagh  had  his  reward, 
obtaming  not  only  the  Victoria  Cross  in  due  time,  but 
a  reward  of  £2,000  and  admission  into  the  regular  civil 
service.  The  telegraph  soon  told  not  only  that  Kavanagh 
bad  come  in  safely,  but  that  on  the  14th  Sir  Colin  would 
march  on  Lucknow. 

At  nine  o'dodc  on  the  14th  the  army  was  in  motion. 
Passing  to  the  rear  of  the  Alumbctgh,  Sir  Colin  directed 
his  columns  upon  the  Delkoosha  Palace  and  Park,  and 
a  fuitastic  building  a  little  to  the  west  of  it,  called  the 
Martini^,  l^iis  side  of  Lucknow  was  a  mass  of  groves, 
gardens,  enclosures,  and  palaces,  witii  stretches  of  green- 
sward and  cultivated  patches  between.  By  sweeping  so 
far  to  the  eastward  Sir  CoHn  avoided  the  defefioes  whidi 
"tibe  Sepoy  mutineers  and  their  allies  had  accumulated  on 
the  canal,  and  about  the  bridge  stormed  by  Havelo<d:. 
They  had  dammed  the  canal,  in  order  to  deepen  the 
iroter  above,  and  thus  outwitted  themselves,  for  Qn&y 


left  it  dry  below,  and  easy  of  passage  even  for  heavy 
guns.  After  a  brief  march,  the  skirmishers  icame  under 
fire,  but  pressing  on,  they  chased  the  enemy  through 
and  out  of  the  park,  and  entered  the  palace.  Then,  turn- 
ing half  left,  the  troops  made  for  Ihe  Martiniere.  Heve 
there  was  a  smarter  de&noe,  for  the  enemy  had  begun 
to  comprehend  the  drift  of  Sir  Colin's  manoeuvre.  A 
number  of  guns  opened  on  both  sides,  and  the  rattle  of 
musketry  shodL  the  air;  but  the  in^emtry  leaped  ovei*  the 
wall,  and  with  the  bijiBDiiet  soon  cleared  the  building  and 
the  enclosoi^,  while  the  hozsemen,  dashing  through, 
hunted  the  enemy  over  the  canal  into  the  suburb  on  tho 
other  side.  The  troops  weore  now  in  position  from  tho 
canal  on  the  right  to  the  Delkoosha  Park  wall  on  tho 
left*  To  cover  that  flank  and  protect  the  road  to  the 
Alumbagh,  Brigadier  Bassell  seized  two  villages  in 
front  of  the  left  and  garrisoned  them  with  Sikhs. 

Thus  posted*  tho  troops  prepared  to  pass  the  night, 
wh^i  suddenly  the  enemy  assailed  the  whole  position. 
The  troops  turned  out  rapidly  and  drove  them  back  with 
great  slaughter,  and  to  guard  against  a  similar  occux- 
renoe,  a  strong  force  of  all  arms  bivouacked  on  the  canaL 
The  next  day  the  troops  rested  in  position,  and  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  essential  for  the  safety  of  the 
baggage  and  the  line  of  communications.  The  garrison 
of  Lucknow  were  disappointed,  and  looked  on  with 
apprehension;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  they  were 
rejoiced  to  see  the  telegraph  at  work,  and  to  read  off  the 
signal,  **  advance  to-morrow."  For  they  had  prepared 
the  means  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  the  powder  in  the  mines  was  getting  damp 
during  this  d^y. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  although  he  might  have  slept  in  a 
house,  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  ^'fromsheei* 
love  of  doing  exactly  what  the  troops  did,**  says  the 
gallant  Bourchier.  Early  on  the  16th  the  guns  and  in- 
feuitry,  except  the  Sikhs,  were  withdrawn  from  the  left, 
and  the  oolumns  were  formed  to  attack  the  enemy's 
position.  This  consisted  of  the  Secunderba^  acsroaa  tibio 
canal,  and  near  to  the  Goomtee.  Sweeping  to  the  right, 
the  troops  moved  on,  and  about  mid-day  reached  the 
front  of  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Secunderba,gh  was  sur- 
xDimded  by  a  high  wall,  loopholed  on  all  sides,  and 
flanked  by  towers.  Within  was  a  house  of  two  storiea^ 
Thus  the  enemy  showed  a  tarq>le  line  of  muskets.  The 
gates  were  barricaded.  Opposite  the  south  side — ^that  is, 
opposite  our  left — was  a  serai,  and  on  either  flank  were 
clusters  of  native  houses.  The  whole  fcmued  a  formid- 
able front,  as  each  group  of  buildings  was  supported 
by  .another.  Nevertheless,  the  exterior  de&nces  were 
rajadly  carried.  The  guns  dashed  up  under  a  cross  Are 
and  opened  on  the  villages,  and  the  infaatry,  in  open 
order,  dosing  with  ihe  d^enders,  expelled  them.  The 
bulk  of  the  leading  brigade  thui  turned  upon  the 
Seounderbag^,  while  the  skirmiah«»  stretched  away  to 
tiie  left,  sweeping  the  foe  before  them,  and  seizing  each 
post  of  vantage.  In  the  meantime  two  IS-pounders  had 
been  engaged  breaching  the  main  wall  of  the  gardei^. 
They  had  broken  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  a  small  hole 
through  which  three  or  four  men  could  enter  abreast. 
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Sir  Ck>lin  thought  his  men  could  carry  it,  and  he  started 
the  93rd  and  53rd  and  4th  Punjabees  at  the  place.  They 
bounded  in  with  a  cheer.  The  houses  and  the  garden 
were  full  of  Sepoys.  Pour  regiments,  upwards  of  3,000 
men,  were  caught  in  this  trap.  Burning  with  rage,  our 
troops  plied  the  bayonet  with  such  good  will  that  the  en- 
closure, 120  yards  square,  became  a  mere  pile  of  carcases. 
Nearly  3,000  were  slain  in  that  place.  "There  neyer 
was  a  bolder  feat  of  arms,"  wrote  Sir  Colin;  and  rarely, 
perhaps  neyer,  such  a  horrible  slaughter.  Still  on  went 
the  column.  The  work  was  not  over.  Several  strong 
places  intervened  between  the  assailants  and  their  Mends 
inside.  A  little  farther  on  was  the  Shah  Ni:geef.  This 
is  a  domed  mosque,  says  Sir  Oolin's  report,  with  a 
garden.  The  walls  of  the  enclosure  were  pierced  by  a 
double  tier  of  loopholes,  the  entrance  was  covered 
with  traverses,  the  top  crowned  by  a  parapet.  The 
enemy  defended  it  with  great  resolution.  Guns  were 
brought  up  and  opened,  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
breach.  Two  hours  passed  and  the  shot  produced  no 
effect  on  the  massive  walls.  Then  Peel  brought  up  a 
24-pounder.  It  was  dragged  up  by  the  sailors  and  the 
men  of  the  93rd,  and  with  its  muzzle  almost  touching 
the  wall,  it  was  £red.  *'  The  diLst  and  smoke,*'  writes 
Mr.  Gubbins,  "  were  so  great  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  see  what  was  the  effect  of  this  cannonade, 
imexampled,  except  in  naval  warfare.  A  breach  was 
made  in  the  outer  wall,  but  there  was  yet  an  inner  wall, 
which  seemed  to  present  a  serious  obstacle;  and  the 
enemy  from  the  elevated  terrace  still  maintained  a  fire 
of  musketry,  which  could  not  be  effectually  kept  down 
by  the  rifles  of  the  93rd.  There  was  a  tree  standing  at 
the  comer  of  the  Shah  Ni:geef,  dose  to  the  building,  and 
at  this  juncture.  Captain  Peel  offered  the  Victoria  Cross 
to  any  of  his  men  who  would  climb  it.  Three  men  im- 
mediately ascended  the  tree  up  to  the  level  of  the 
terrace,  and  from  this  position  fired  on  the  enemy. 
Their  names  are — Harrison,  leading  seaman,  Lieutenant 
N.  Salmon,  and  Lieutenant  Southwell;  the  last  named 
fell  killed,  and  both  the  others  were  woimded.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  enemy,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of 
the  attack,  began  to  desert  the  place.  Their  fire 
slackened,  the  Highlanders  rushed  in  at  the  breach, 
and  the  Shah  Nujeef  was  taken.**  Here  was  another 
feat  of  arms.  *'  Captain  Peel,"  says,  Sir  Colin,  ''  led  up 
his  guns,  with  extraordinary  gallantry, within  a  few  yards 
of  the  building,  to  batter  the  massive  stone  walls.  The 
withering  fire  of  the  Highlanders  effectually  covered  the 
naval  brigade  from  great  loss.  But  it  was  an  action 
almost  unexampled  in  war ;  Captain  Peel  behaved  very 
much  as  if  he  had  been  laying  the  Shannon  alongside  an 
enemy's  frigate.*'  This  terminated  the  operations  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  the  closing  scenes  were  acted  in  darkness, 
illumined  only  by  the  fire  of  the  guns,  the  rockets,  and 
the  shells.  Thus  £ur  had  Sir  Colin  penetrated  towards 
the  Chutter  MunziL  Between  him  and  it  lay  the  Motee 
Munzil,  to  reach  which  he  must  come  under  the  guns 
and  musketry  of  the  Kaiserbagh.  During  this  contest 
outside  Havelock  and  Oatram  had  not  been  idle.  By 
"^int  of  mine  and  battery  they  had  so  wrought  that,  not 


only  had  they  cleared  a  part  of  the  rtad  between  them 
and  their  friends,  but  had  materially  assisted  in  engag- 
ing the  EJaiserbagh  and  other  buildings  full  of  men  and 
guns.  They  had  made  a  desperate  sortie,  and  wrought 
a  passage  by  powder,  bayonet,  and  torch.  From  the  top 
of  the  Chutter  Munzil  the  whole  scene — domes,  minarets, 
noble  palaces,  groves  and  gardens,  all  alive  with  com- 
batants, and  mantled  in  smoke — ^was  visible,  and  there, 
aloft,  Outram  and  others,  under  fire  from  the  other  sido 
of  the  Goomtee,  watched  the  progress  of  Sir  Colin,  till 
night  fell. 

The  next  day  the  first  step  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
to  make  his  left  rear  and  line  of  communications  more 
secure,  and  with  that  view  he  caused  a  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  a  large  building  near  the  canal,  called  Banks*8 
House,  and  a  series  of  bungalows  on  the  south  of  the 
lanes  leading  to  the  Delkoosha  Park.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Mess  House 
of  the  32nd,  and  the  Observatory,  which  stood  on  the 
flank  of  his  road  into  the  Besidenoy.  Determined  to  use 
his  guns  as  much  as  possible.  Sir  Colin  directed  them, 
upon  the  Mess  House,  while  Oatram  caused  Eyre's 
Batteiy  in  our  lines  to  join  in  the  fire.  Then  the  place 
was  stormed,  and  found  to  have  been  abandoned;  but  the 
fire  from  the  Observatory  was  so  heavy,  that  the  flag  of 
the  90th,  planted  by  Captain  Wolseley,  was  twice  shot 
away.  Wherefore  the  troops  turned  furiously  upon  the 
Observatory,  drove  out  the  enemy,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Only  the  Motee  Munzil  remained,  and  the  obstacles  here 
offered  were  soon  overcome.  Pouring  into  this  palace 
under  fire  fr*om  the  Kaiserbagh,  the  troops  rapidly  filled 
it ;  the  sappers  broke  through  into  other  buildings,  and 
the  lines  of  the  Besidenoy  were  won.  Forth  from  them 
came  Lieutenant  Moorsom,  of  the  o2nd,  ever  foremost, 
and  greeted  the  army  of  rescue.  The  troops  emerge, 
Outram  and  Havelock  issue  forth,  and  Sir  Colin  has  the 
*' inexpressible  gratification"  of  greeting  them  before 
the  fighting  is  quite  at  an  end.  Thus  the  relief  of  the 
besieged  garrison  was  accomplished,  and  great  was  the 
rejoicing  among  the  battered  walls,  and  broken  minarets, 
and  gorgeous  palaces  of  Lucknow. 

The  chiefs  of  the  relieved  garriion,  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Jumna  and  in  the  Doab,  thought 
that  Sir  Colin  would  immediately  complete  the  oonquest 
of  the  city.  Sir  Colin  knew  better.  Nothing  but  im- 
perative necessity  led  him  to  advance  on  Lucknow  before 
he  had  defeated  the  Q-walior  Contingent  Ho  did  not 
know  but  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  entered  the 
Chutter  Munzil,  the  enemy  might  not  have  fallen,  upon 
Windham,  and  driven  him  from  Cawnpore.  To  with- 
draw the  garrison  and  treasure  was  therefore  his  first 
care  and  his  first  duty.  He  had  no  secure  base  of  opera- 
tions. His  army  was,  indeed,  scattered  about  in  groups, 
and  every  man  for  a  week  had  been  constantly  on  duty. 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  devise  a  plan  of  fAlriTi^p  all 
away  with  him  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  no 
easy  task.  At  first  he  hoped  to  take  such,  buildings 
in  his  way  as  commanded  the  best  road,  bat  lie  found 
that  this  would  cost  too  many  men ;  and,  moreoTer,  by 
dint  of  careful  surveying,  it  was  found  that  the  saady 
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lanes,  less  under  fire,  might  be  made  to  answer  his 
purpose. 

His  plan  was  very  simple,  yet  very  ingenious.  Ho 
directed  his  heavy  guns  to  breach  the  Euiaerbagh,  in 
order  that  the  enemy  might  suppose  he  meant  to  storm 
it.  Then  he  ordered  tho  whole  force,  the  women  and 
children,  and  tho  trains,  to  file  through  his  pickets  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd  of  November.  The  guns  thatcould  not  bo 
brought  off  were  burst.  Tho  women  made  their  little  pack- 
ages; transport  was  scarce,  and  many  had  to  walk ;  and 
all  going  out  during  daylight,  wore  moro  or  less  under 
fire.  Bofore  the  troops  moved,  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
women  and  children,  the  stores  of  grain,  mnd  tbe  lai'ge 
mass  of  treasure,  were  safely  got  thzon^  to  ihe 
Delkoosha.  The  gi'eatest  caro  and  pains  wen  taken  to 
l>revent  loss,  and  loss  was  prevented,  l^ien  the  troops 
moved  off.  "  Each  exterior  line  came  gimdually  retiiing 
through  its  suppoi-ts,  until  at  length  T>nA;i^  renadned,'* 
writes  Sir  Colin,  '^  but  the  last  line  of  infintiy  and  the 
guns,  with  which  I  was  myself  to  emdi  tlie  eamay  if  he 
had  dnrcd  to  follow  up  the  pidcets.^  So  skntly  and 
regularly  did  all  this  coiae  to  pass,  that  at  dawn,  whea 
tho  ainny  was  at  Delkoo^ia,  the  enemy  began  firing  at 
tho  old  positions,  now  happily  etapky.  Only  one  officer 
had  remained  behind.  The  poor  man,  worn  oat  with 
fatigue,  had  gone  to  sle^  No  one  had  awakened  him. 
Housed  by  the  daylight,  he  found  hiBMirff  alone.  Terri- 
fied at  his  isolation,  he  honied  throng  &e  hoosee  and 
tho  lanes,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  with  a 
whole  skin,  but  a  shaken  necroBS  system,  at  Delkooaha ; 
a  singular  proof  of  the  pecfMiion  of  Sir  CSoIm's  nMaaoies 
for  the  withdrawal  of  every&iag  and  etviybodj  from 
the  old  lines. 

Halting  one  night  in  ihe  Delkoosha  "PtA^  the  army, 
with  its  enormous  train,  marched  off  and  ludted  at  the 
Alumbagh,  without  having  been  nnolecked  at  any  point 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
splendid  cavalry  whidi  cof«red  &e  operation.  AU 
arrived  safely  at  the  Alumbagh,  and  Sir  Colin,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  leaving  a  strong  force  there  mder 
Sir  James  Outram — 3,000  men  and  IS  guns— stai-ted  off 
with  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  eaeoct  a  train,  ten  mike 
long,  to  Cawnpore. 

But  before  the  Oornmander-in-GUef  marched  away, 
the  army  had  suffered  a  heavy  loss :  General  Have- 
lock  had  passed  away.  He  died  at  the  «limax  of  ari 
arduous  military  career,  winning  tmdHam  fiuae  at  ^te 
time  when  most  men  look  for  repeeo.  Just  as  he  had 
become  tho  pride  of  England,  he  died.  The  leader  has 
seen  how  he  brought  back  victory  to  emr  ciandardB  in 
the  country  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Jnmna. 
The  reader  may  be  old  enough  to  remember  how  tho 
nation  exulted  when  there  came  news  of  Havelock's 
glorious  campaign  in  the  Doab,  and  his  determined 
effoi-ts  to  reach  Lucknow.  The  Queen  at  once  conferred 
on  him  tho  order  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath ; 
and  Sir  Colin,  when  he  entered  Lucknow,  a.stoni8hed  his 
old  comi'ado  by  calling  him  Sir  Henry.  But  Havelock 
only  heard  five  days  before  he  died  that  this  honour 
had  been  bestowed  on  him.     The  labour,  the  anxiety. 


perhaps  the  foul  atmosphere  of  Lucknow,  proved  too 
much  for  his  strength.  On  the  20th  of  September  signs 
of  cholera  appeared.  He  was  instantly  moved  out 
of  the  city  to  the  Delkoosha  Park.  From  day  to  day 
he  grew  worse,  and  himself  felt  assured,  though  Hs 
friends  did  not,  that  his  end  was  near.  Here  in  the 
park  Mr.  Ghibbins  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in  a 
soklier's  tent.  **  Entering  it,"  he  writes,  "  I  found  the 
genend's  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Hargood,  and  his 
misdical  attendant.  Dr.  CoUinson,  lying  down.  They 
whispered  to  me,  in  mournful  accents,  the  grievous  news 
that  Sir  Henry's  case  was  worse,  and  pointed  to  where 
he  lay.  It  was  in  a  dooly,  which  had  been  brought 
inside  the  tent  and  served  as  a  bed.  The  curtain  was 
down  on  my  side.  I  approached  and  foimd  young 
Havelock  seated  on  the  farther  side  by  his  dying  father. 
His  woonded  arm  still  hung  in  a  sling;  but  with  his 
cfther  he  siqiplied  all  his  father's  wants.  They  told  mo 
'^at  the  genenl  irosld  allow  no  one  to  render  him  any 
attendance  bat  his  eon.  I  saw  that  to  speak  was  im- 
poBBJhki,  and  BoaawiaBj  withdrew."  Lying  on  this  bed, 
tended  by  his  son,  surrounded  by  the  affection  of  the 
army,  HavelodL  dedUured  ho  should  die  happy  and 
eontented.  **  I  hare  £»  forty  years  so  ruled  my  life,'' 
he  aaid  to  OntEam,  '^  that  when  death  came  I  might 
fMW  it  without  foBX.'*  He  passed  a  less  restless  night, 
but  at  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  he  quietly  passed 
away,  dying  as  heasae  a  noUe  Christian  soldier,  lie 
was  in  his  siztjr-thizd  year,  tte  iroc^  went  on  that 
day  to  Almnhagh,  bearing  ihe  body  of  their  beloved 
captain  with  tiun.  **  On  the  low  plain  by  tho  Alum- 
bagh,'' says  €ne  wiitsr,  "  fibej  nade  his  humblo  grave ; 
and  Campbell  and  Ontzaa,  and  Inglis,  and  many  a 
stont  soldier  who  had  fdlowed  him  in  all  his  headlong 
saarehtfB,  and  throagh  the  long  fidad  atzeet,  were  gathered 
there  to  peifom  the  last  rites  to  one  of  England's 
neblest  dead.^  Ko  man  has  been  moro  thoroughly 
appredated  m  England,  and  Ibw  have  deserved  moiQ 
fully  the  love  and  eeteem  ciikair  eoantrymen. 

We  have  said  that  the  Oomayyokder-in-Chief,   with 
half  his  foroe,  SKazchnd  off  &r  Oawiq>Q(re  on  the  27th. 
That  day  he  mxufed  to  Bnnnee,  aeventeen  miles,  and 
tibare  at  eventide  he  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  guns 
towazds  the  Ganges.    Ifhat  was  it  ?    The  evil  appre- 
hfittded  had  oecazxed.     Iflndham  was  beaet   by  the 
Ghvalior  Contingent,  and  the  bridge  of  boats  was  in 
Sir  Cc^in,   indeed    every   practised    soldier, 
tiMre  was  mifoace  of  peril  in  that  muffled  roar,  and 
at  msz&e  the  whole  camp  was  in  motion,    intent  cax 
vMiwhing  to  the  Ganges,  without  a  halt.       And  they 
marehed  to  the  muttered  accompaniment  of  tliis  distant 
oannonade. 


CHAPTEE  XLYIL 

Windham  at  Cawnpore:  his  position — ^Tho  Gwalior  C;>iilins«ttt  ; 

from  Calpee— Windham's  hesitation :  he  resolves  to  attache :  dday*? 
defeats  port  of  the  enemy,  and  is  surprised  in  his  Cam|>_Fint  Batt¥ 
of  Cawnpore — Defeat  of  Windham— He  retires  into  th«  Furl  to  oow 
the  Bridge— Sir  Colin  hears  the  Cannon ;  his  opportua*  Arttvsl*  bi 
sarea  Windham— Passage  of  the  Oade  Convqy—  Soctmd    ^^ttf^  sf 
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Cawnpon— utter  Roat«f  the  OwaUorContlafeiit'SMtoik*!  Campaign 
in  th«  Dmb—CorotMtfl  of  Onngaree  and  Pattialft— Hodson*a  daxing 
Ride  and  narrow  Escape^Slr  Colin  adranoes  on  Fatt«lighar,  and  takes 
IT— He  la  Joined  by  Beaton  and  a  rasC  OonToy. 

It  was  lather  a  miflforkme  for  Sir  Colin  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  at  Cawnpore,  xK>t  a  Neill  or  a  Haye- 
lock»  but  Genearal  Windham,  who  owed  his  military 
good  fortune,  not  to  especial  or  eminent  military  qnali- 
ties,  but  to  the  place  he  occupied  in  correspondence 
firam.  the  Gkimea,  and  to  the  part  he  played — ^that  of  a 
braT«  soldier — ^in  the  last  attack  on  the  Bedan.    His 
position  at  Cawnpore  was  an  arduous  one,  too  arduous 
for  an  officer  who  was  simply  braye.    Enemies  wore 
gathering  round  him.    He  had  to  preserye  the  bridge 
oyer  the  Ganges  into  Oode,  to  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation   with  Allahabad,   to  watch  night  and  day  the 
hostile  force  at  Calpee^  of  which  the  £amous  Qwalior 
Contingent  formed  the  nucleus,  and  to  in4)roye  his 
de&noes.    He  had  geneM  instructions,  and  of  course  he 
was  ordered  not  to  assume  the  offensiye  unless  com- 
pelled.   But  these  instructions  supplied  guides  to  his 
disx3K<etion ;  tiiey  did  not  fetter  it 

At  first  oely  500  men,  the  troops  at  Cawnpore  gradually 
increased  imtil  they  approached  2,000.     The  Gwalic^ 
Contingent,  knowing  that  Sir  Colin  had  passed  into 
Oode,   crossed  the  Jumna  themselyes  in  the  middle 
of  Noyesnber,  and  approaohed  Cawnpore.    They  moved 
slowly,  and  ^read  themaeilyes  out  as  if  they  intended 
to  attack  tib«  place  on  all  sides,    and  oyerwhelm  the 
defenders  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.    Had  they  moved 
lapidly  they  might  have  done  so ;   but  had  Windham 
possessed  Havelock's  military  skill  and  resolution,  he 
would  liaye  out  iiiem  up  in  detail  before  they  could 
reaohed  him  in  masses.      XJnf<»rtunately,  he   deemed 
it  neeecuBary  to  submit  every  plan  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chie^  SHid  even  when  he  found  that  the  road  &om 
Cawnpore  to  Lufiknow  was  dosed  by  roving  parties  of  the 
enemyr  ^^  still  deemed  it  his  duty  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
fiat  it  is  of  the  essence  of  success  in  war  to  be  swifb,  if 
you  mean  to  surprise  yoior  enemy  and  beat  him  in  detail. 
Windhaem  not  only  ddayed,  but  fearing  that  Sir  Colin 
nxi^^  be  in  difficoUies  himself — as  if  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell with  5,000  good  tro<^  was  likely  to  get  into  a 
scrape— Windham  parted  with  a  body  of  Native  In- 
iiantry  firom  Madras,  and  sent  them  to  Bunnee  in  Oude. 
Tkas  ctxt  off  from  Campbdl,  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
instructions  ha  sought,  and  delaying  to  act  with  vigour 
until  it  wras  too  late,  he  allowed  the  enemy  to  approach 
bim  in  full  force. 

Fcnrtoxiately  for  him,  although  they  were  acting  on  a 
fioaxMi  prtneiple  in  striking  at  Cawnpore,  the  enemy  was 
laznid  in  his  approaches,  and  a  Icmg  time  making  up  his 
mind.  Thus  the  hesitation  was  tolerably  equal  on  both 
fiidefl.  In  the  meantime  four  r^ments  &om  Oude  joined 
tke-encBoy,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  join  issue.  Wind- 
haasL,  gMrm'ng  some  confidence  as  his  numbers  increased, 
encamped  outside  the  city,  with  the  canal  covering  his 
fpomt^  The  enemy  had  po^ed  up  his  advanced  guard 
-witJuii.  three  miles.  There  were  3,000  men  with  several 
n  t2ie  banks  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddy,  now  the  mere 


bed  of  a  stream.  On  the  26th  Windham  moved  out  ynih 
1,500  men  and  eight  guns,  and  falling  briskly  upon 
them,  routed  them  in  a  short  time,  and  captured  three 
cannon.  Our  loss  was  fourteen  killed  and  seventy-eight 
wounded.  Although  the  troops  defeated  were  not  the 
GwaUor  men,  the  result  of  this  action  showed  the 
advantage  of  a  prompt  and  judicious  offensive.  But 
that  enterprising  mode  of  warfare  had  been  adopted  too 
late.  When  he  had  carried  the  enemy's  position,  Wind- 
ham saw,  from  a  hill,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  not 
far  distant,  and  he  returned  to  Cawnpore  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  should  be  attacked.  All  his  thoughts  now 
were  how  he  could  best  ao4  on  the  defisnsive,  and  savo 
the  cify  and  stores  from  pillage.  To  this  strait  he  had 
been  reduced,  because  he  had  shown  a  want  of  decision 
and  enterprise.  With  an  army  larger  than  Hayelock's 
famous  little  host,  he  found  himself  driven  to  bay. 

Yet  even  now  he  did  not  give  the  enemy  credit  for 
audacity  greater  than  his  own.  He  thought  they  had 
been  cbacked  by  the  stroke  he  had  just  delivered.  So  ho 
went  into  camp  among  some  hillocks  and  brick-kilns  on 
the  Calpee  Eoad  outside  the  town.  Thus  the  town  was 
in  his  rear.  When  he  rose  on  the  27th  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  foe.  The  GiK-alior  men  were  playing  a  fine  game 
They  intended  a  surprise,  and  they  succeeded,  for  Wind- 
ham does  not  seem  to  have  known  how  to  get  intelligence 
— a  great  defect  in  a  generaL  In  broad  daylight,  at  ten 
a.m.,  while  he  was  reoonnoitring,  the  enemy,  who  had 
moved  up  unobserved,  opened  fire  in  front  and  flank,  and 
took  the  general  by  surprise.  They  had  advanced  with 
much  boldness,  crossed  ih»  Delhi  Eoad  and  the  Bithoor 
Boad,  and  thus  showed  a  front  extending  from  the 
canal  on  their  right  nearly  to  the  Granges.  Windham 
met  them  in  &ont  with  the  88th  and  tho  Bifles,  and 
on  the  right  flank  with  the  ^th  and  82nd.  Thero 
were  ten  guns  in  stction  on  our  side,  the  enemy 
had  forty.  Then  ensued  a  most  unsatisfactory  com- 
bat, the  exact  ''rights"  of  which  no  one,  perhaps, 
will  ever  know.  Assailed  in  front  and  flank,  Windham's 
troops  resisted  for  five  hours.  All  that  time  the  enemy 
confined  himself  to  a  cannonade.  But  he  was  creeping 
up  on  both  flanks ;  and,  greatly  alarmed  for  his  bridge, 
Windham  gave  orders  to  retreat.  As  the  camp  followers 
and  drivers  had  fled,  he  had  to  abandon  his  standing 
camp  to  the  foe.  Thus  he  retired  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
who  had  not  courage  sufficient  to  molest  him  in  retreat! 

Windham  now  disposed  his  troops  in  position  where 
they  could  cover  the  entrenchment,  and  spent  an  anxious 
night,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do.  He  had  forwarded 
alarming  letters  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  three  of 
these  in  succession  were  delivered  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  as  he  was  marchings  from  Bunnee  towards  tho 
cannonade.  All  that  day,  the  28th,  as  Campbell's  im- 
mense train  was  working  through  tho  dusty  roads  of 
Oude,  Windham  was  fighting  for  his  post.  On  the  left, 
Walpole,  with  the  Bifles  and  four  guns,  successfully 
defended  that  flank,  and  actually  captured  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  But  Colonel  Woodford  was  killed.  On  the 
right  the  enemy  came  on  in  greater  force,  swarming 
down  the  Bithoor  Boad,  hoping  to  carry  the  enirench- 
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ment,  or  at  least  to  take  positions  wliicli  would  give  them 
the  control  of  the  bridge  of  boats.  Brigadier  "Wilson,  a 
zealous  officer,  led  part  of  the  64th  against  four  guns, 
and  captured  them  at  the  cost  of  his  life ;  but  when  taken, 
they  could  not  be  held.  The  enemy  came  on  like  a  tide, 
rolling  nearer  and  nearer  eyery  hour,  except  on  the  left, 
where  Walpole  kept  him  at  a  distance.  On  the  right 
front  of  the  entrenchment  were  a  church,  a  chapel,  and 
the  assembly  rooms.  These  were  all  defensible  posts,  b  . . 
at  dark  Brigadier  Carthew  deemed  it  expedient  to  with- 
draw. It  was  at  this  moment  the  leading  troops  under 
Hope  Grant,  with  Peersnayal  guns,  arriyed  in  sight  of  the 
bridge,  and  found  that  it  wastmder  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
cannon.  Staff  officers,  with  eager  looks,  rushed  over  to 
inquire  for  Sir  Colin.  He  had  crossed  the  bridge,  after 
ordering  the  naval  brigade  to  post  their  guns  on  the  left 
bank  to  answer  and  extinguish  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Sir  Colin's  presence  rescued  "Windham  from  the  plight 
into  which  he  had  got  himself  from  an  undue  fear  of 
responsibility.  His  force  was  diminished  by  upwards  of 
300  men. 

Sir  Colin  at  once  took  measures  to  secui-o  the  bridge. 
He  pushed  Hope's  infantry,  with  the  cavalry  and  some 
field  guns,  across,  and  during  the  night  brought  over  the 
wounded,  and  women  and  children.  The  infantry  and 
horse  had,  in  the  meantime,  occupied  positions  covering 
the  road  to  Allahabad ;  and  under  cover  of  these,  and 
the  fire  from  the  left  bank  and  from  the  fort,  the  huge 
convoy  from  Lucknow  moved  day  by  day  over  the  bridge. 
It  was  not  until  the  30th  that  the  last  cart  came  across, 
and  not  until  the  3rd  of  December  that  the  convoy  with 
the  women  and  children  had  been  dispatched  under 
escort  for  Allahabad.  Two  more  days  were  consumed  in 
caring  for  the  wounded.  All  this  time  Sir  Colin  was 
obliged  to  permit  the  enemy  to  remain  in  Cawnpore,  and 
to  maintain  a  desultory  skirmish,  using  guns  when  the 
mutineers  showed  any  audacity.  Free  from  his  encum- 
brances. Sir  Colin  at  once  struck  a  heavy  blow. 

His  plan  of  action  was  based  on  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  He  observed  that  the  town  of  Cawnpore  sepa- 
rated the  right  from  the  left ;  that  on  the  right  was  the 
camp  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  behind  the  right 
the  road  to  Calpee,  the  line  of  the  enemy's  advance  and 
his  line  of  retreat.  Sir  Colin  saw  that  by  falling  with 
his  whole  force  on  the  right,  he  could  smash  the  enemy 
in  detail.  He  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
drew  up  his  troops  under  cover  of  some  old  buildings  on 
the  Allahabad  Eoad,  and  ordered  "Windham  to  open  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  entrenchment,  to  deceive  the  enemy 
into  the  belief  that  the  attack  was  coming  from  that  side. 
The  camp  was  struck  and  the  baggage  put  under  a  guard 
near  the  river.  Then  Windham  opened  fire  about  nine, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  Sir  Colin  deployed  his  infantry  and 
attacked  the  enemy.  For  a  brief  time  the  guns  on 
either  side  were  engaged;  then  the  infantry  columns 
dashed  over  the  bridge  of  a  canal  which  covered  the 
enemy's  front.  Captain  Peel  and  a  soldier  of  the  53rd, 
named  Hannaford,  leading  over  one  of  them  with  a 
heavy  gun.  The  whole  line,  filing  over,  reformed  on  the 
other  side,  covered  by  Punjab  infantry  in  skirmishing 


ovder,  and  then  went  steadily  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  right.  The  attack  was  irresistible.  The  enemy 
gave  way  at  all  points,  and  in  two  hours  our  troops  were 
in  his  camp,  and  his  men  were  flying  in  disorder  along 
the  Calpee  Bead.  The  cavalry  had  been  sent  to  &e  left, 
in  order  that  they  might  get  well  in  the  rear,  but  badly 
guided,  they  went  too  far  to  the  left,  and  came  up  late, 
but  still  in  time.  Without  losing  a  moment,  Sir  Colin. 
sent  them,  with  Bourchier's  light  guns,  in  hot  pursuit,, 
supporting  them  with  infimtry.  On  reaching  the  enemy's 
camp  he  had  detached  General  Mansfield,  his  aooomp- 
lished  chief  of  the  staff,  with  a  strong  column,  to  the 
right,  to  assail  the  enemy's  left,  now  gathering  round  » 
tank,  called  the  Soubadar's  Tank.  The  pursuing  column, ' 
headed  by  the  artillery,  followed  the  fugitives  closely, 
Bourchier's  Battery  going  two  miles  without  a  check  and 
alone,  and  coming  four  times  into  action  in  that  distance. 
Then  the  battery  halted  until  the  cavalry  came  up,  and 
the  pursuit  was  renewed.  "The  cav^y  spread  like 
lightning  over  the  plain  in  skirmishing  order.  Sir  Colin 
takes  the  lead.  The  pursuit  is  continued  to  the  fourteentii 
milestone"  on  the  banks  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddee.  Here  it 
ceased.  Not  a  cart,  not  an  enemy  was  visible.  So  the 
column  returned,  taking  with  it  in  triumph  thousands 
of  fine  bullocks,  and  every  gun  in  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  position.  In  the  meantime  Mansfield  had  routed 
the  enemy  on  the  Bithoor  Boad,  and  driven  them  off  in 
that  direction.  The  next  day  Hope  Grant  followed  them 
with  a  strong  force.  He  made  a  forced  mardi  of  five- 
and-twenty  miles,  and  coming  upon  the  enemy  as  they 
were  crossing  the  Ganges,  took  all  their  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Thus  was  the  defeat  of  "Windham  retrieved,  and  the 
Gwalior  Contingent,  with  its  auxiliary  bands,  crashed 
and  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  guns.  Out  of  forty  bnm^t 
by  them  to  Cawnpore,  five  were  taken  by  "Windham's 
troojw,  and  thirty-two  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell;  bo  tiuit 
they  only  got  away  with  three.  The  loss  on  our  side  was 
insignificant,  that  of  the  enemy  very  great.  But  the  chief 
gain  to  us  was  the  destruction  of  this  formidable  f oiiee, 
and  the  capture  of  its  guns.  One  characteristic  of  tiiit 
action  we  must  not  omit — ^the  use  Peel  made  of  the  naval 
brigade.  **  On  this  occasion,"  writes  Sir  Colin,  "  Uiere 
was  the  sight  beheld,"  and  a  novel  sight  it  was,  "  of  24- 
pounder  guns  advancing  with  the  first  lino  of  skir- 
mishers ! "  Such  was  the  admirable  mode  in  whid&  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  first  rescued  the  glorious  garrison  of 
Lucknow,  and  then  saved  the  tmhappy  foroe  under 
"Windham  at  Cawnpore. 

There  was  now  no  hostile  force  of  any  magnitode  in 
the  Doab,  except  that  which  the  Nawab  of  Forruckabad 
had  collected  round  him,  and  with  which  he  domi- 
neered over  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
as  far  to  the  north-west  as  Allyghur,  and  to  the  soolk-^ 
east  as  Etawah.  Before  dealing  with  tiie  enemy  wb» 
swarmed  in  the  regions  north  of  the  Ganges,  from  Qor- 
ruckpore  to  Bampoor,  it  was  necessary  to  dear  fi» 
whole  of  the  Doab,  restore  and  secure  complete  oooi^ 
munication  between  Allahabad  and  Delhi,  by  "WKf  ct 
Agra,  and  procure  from  the  north-^ajwt  ampla  t 
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ef  transpcHt.  In  order  to  aooomplkh  this,  a  vast  convoy 
kad  be^i  collected  at  DelH,  and  a  column  oi'gamsed 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Thomas  Seaton,  to  escort  it 
to  Cawnpore.  The  plan  was  for  Seaton  to  take  his  con- 
voy to  Allyghnr,  leave  it  there  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  defiBat  the  enemy,  whose  bands  made  the  roads  in- 
aecure,  and  then  join  Sir  CJolin,  whose  force,  divided  into 
two  colnmns,  was,  when  united  and  reinforced  by 
Seaton,  to  concentrate  on  Futtehghnr,  the  fart  which 
commanded  Furmckabad  and  the  passage  of  the  Ganges. 
By  these  means  it  was  thonght  the  whole  of  the  Doab 
would  be  cleared  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  means  proved 
to  be  eqnal  to  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  the  engineer 
brigade  and  some  Muzbee  sappers,  with  guns  and  am- 
mtlnition,  were  sent  from  Agra  to  Allyghur,  there  to 
meet  Seaton. 

The  latter  force  reached  Allyghur  on  the  10th,  and  on 
the  11th  Seaton*s  column  and  convoy  came  in  from 
Delhi.  His  train  was  fifteen  miles  long — a  procession  of 
grain  carts,  camels,  elephants,  horses — and  his  column 
about  1,600  strong.  Allyghur  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
JRoad,  at  a  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Meenit  to  Agra,  Near  it  stands  a  fort,  which  the  Mah- 
Tatias  had  built  and  French  engineers  had  improved  in  the 
times  when  Bussy  and  Dupleix  strove  with 'us  for  em- 
pire in  India.  Leaving  his  convoy  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  Seaton  at  once  began  active  operations  against 
the  enemy,  and  fought  a  brief,  spirited,  and  important 
-campaign  in  the  Doab.  He  had  with  him  two  regiments 
of  infantry,  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  and  the  7th  Pun- 
Jabees,  a  squadron  of  Carabineers,  and  Hodson's  Horse, 
under  Hodson  himself,  and  eight  guns.  At  daybreak 
on  the  12th  he  marched  out  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  not  long  in  finding  him. 

Crossing  the  Ganges  canal  a  few  miles  from  Allyghur, 

Beaton  halted  for  the  night  at  Jullailee,  and  the  nest 

4ay  moved  on  to  Gungaree.    Here  the  troops  arrived 

jibout  eight  o'clock.     The  camp  was  pitched,  and  all 

prepared  to  rest  for  the  day  as  usual.     Suddenly  the 

pickets  began  firing.     Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 

in  their  lines  at  Khasgunge,  the  enemy,  5,000  strong, 

^ad  become  the  assailant.  This  somewhat  astonished  the 

officers^  and  they  only  understood  the  reason  later.    It 

appears  that  the  enemy,  acting  on  false  information,  had 

znoved  out,  hoping  to  surprise  a  weak  detachment  of  the 

Selooch  Battalion.   Hence  their  boldness.   They  came  on 

-vnth.  some  spirit,  but  were  shocked  to  find  themselves  in 

£ront  of  a  strong  force  of  all  arms.    In  a  moment  our 

^uns  dashed  to  the  front  and  opened  fire.  The  Carabineers 

oliarged  the  enemy's  battery  and  took  their  guns,  but  lost 

tliree  out  of  four  officers.    At  the  same  time  Macdowell, 

ooxnmanding  Hodson's  Horse,   seeing  the  Carabineers 

Ajfttacking,  shouted  *  *  Charge  I  "  and  rode  into  the  foe  with 

.0iich  good- will  that  he  scattered  them  in  all  directions. 

Tlio  pursuit  was  kept  up  by  the  artillery  and  horsemen 

£krr  fivo  miles,  and  the  enemy  utterly  routed.     Our  in- 

f^mntrj  had  not  time  to  fire  a  shot. 

The  next  day  the  troops  marched  to   Ehasgnnge, 
Sfodflon  leading,  and  on  the  16th  pushed  on  to  Suhawun. 
>  Aey  heard  that  the  enemy  had  rallied  at  Puttiala, 


where  they  had  entrenched  tiiemselves,  resolved  to  fight. 

On  the  17th  the  column  moved  out,  and  the  advanced 

guard  under  Hodson  found  the  enemy  in   position  in 

front  of  a  fortified  village,  his  right  resting  on  a  ravine, 

his  centre  across  the  road,  covered  by  slight  entrench- 

;  ments,  and  his  left  "  in  the  air,"  as  the  military  phrase 

I  is,  resting  on  nothing,  and  entirely  dependent  on  a  mass 

I  of  cavalry  for  protection.    Colonel  Seaton  at  once  deter- 

i  mined  to  attack  the  left.     Our  infantry  were  moved  out 

]  to  that  flank,  and  Hodson's  Hoi-se  held  in  readiness.  The 

i  Carabineers  and  four  guns  made  a  demonstration  on  the 

!  other  wing.     The  artillery  shook  the  cavalry  by  a  smart 

fire  of  shell,  and  then  advancing,  got  into  position, 

which  enabled  thom  to  rake  the  whole  line.     Hodson 

had  followed  the  guns,  and  seeing  the  enemy  waver,. 

called  on  his  men  to  charge.     They  willingly  obeyed, 

dashing  into  the  camp  and  through  the   village,    and 

down    upon   the    enemy  flying  in   disorder    towards 

Furruckabad.   The  cavalry  pursued  eight  miles,   l^ey 

met  with  no  resastance,  and  slew  hundreds  of  the  enemy. 

We  lost  but  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.     Our 

officers  felt  pity  for  the  poor  wretches  dmty  compelled 

them  to  destroy.  And  well  they  might.  The  enemy  wero 

coimtry  folk,  ignorant  and  misled,  with  no  heart  in  the 

cause,  and  no  discipline.    We  took  that  day  fourteen 

guns  and  all  the  ammunition.    The  leader  of  the  beaten 

aimy  had  fled  at  the  first  sound  of  our  guns. 

After  halting  three  days  at  Puttiala,  the  column, 
having  thus  effectually  scared  the  enemy,  returned  to 
Ghingaree,  to  cross  the  Kalee  Nuddee  there,  and  then 
striking  across  country,  fell  into  the  trunk  road  again 
at  Etah.  The  Rajah  of  Mynpoorie  had  collected  a  foreo 
wherewith  to  dispute  the  road,  and  Seaton  bent  his  steps 
towards  him.  There  on  the  27th  he  attacked  the  rajah 
and  his  men,  and  routed  him  out  of  hand,  taking  six 
guns,  and  following  the  fugitives  for  many  miles.  Thus 
the  road  down  the  Doab  was  cleared  by  Seaton's  column, 
and  the  convoys  from  Agra  and  Allyghur  began  to  move 
down  towards  Cawnpore.  Seaton  was  made  a  brigadier, 
and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath. 

In  the  meantime  Brigadier  Walpole,  with  a  small 
column,  had  marched  from  Cawnpore  on  the  18th  of 
December,  had  cleared  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and 
reached  Etawah  on  the  29th.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with 
the  main  body,  had  moved  up  from  Cawnpore  towards 
Futtehghnr.  On  Ihe  29th  news  reached  the  camp  of 
Seaton,  at  Mynpoorie,  that  Campbell  was  at  Goorsai- 
gunge,  about  thirty-eight  miles  distant,  and  Hodson  at 
once  volunteered  to  ride  over,  and  open  communication 
between  the  two  columns.  On  the  30th,  accompanied  by 
Macdowell  and  seventy-five  of  his  Horse,  he  started. 
Halting  at  Bewar  to  feed,  he  left  fifty  men  there,  and 
pushed  on  with  the  rest  to  Chibberamow.  Here  he  left 
the  remaining  twenty-five,  and  with  Macdowell  rode  off 
for  the  camp  of  the  chief.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
Goorsaigunge,  he  found  that  the  camp  was  fifteen  miles 
farther  off.  Nevertheless  thither  he  went,  and  there  he 
found  Sir  Colin,  who  made  him  heartily  welcome.  After 
dinner,  Hodson  and  his  friend  set  off  on  their  long  ride. 
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fifty-four  miles.     A  few  miles  short  of  Cliibberamow, 
-where  part  of  the  escort  had  been  left,  a  native  stopped 
them  and  related  how  the  enemy  had  swooped  down  on 
Chlbberamow,  and  slain  or  driven  off  all  the  troopers. 
*  *  IThis, "  says  the  gallant  Macdowell,  *  *  was  pleasant  news 
— twenty  miles  fi-om  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  camp, 
thirty  from  our  own — time,  midnight;  scene,  an  open 
road;  dramatis personce,  two  officers  armed  with  swords 
and  revolvers,  and  a  howling  enemy  supposed  to  be  close 
at  hand.  We  deliberated  what  we  should  do,  and  Hodson 
decided  we  should  ride  on  at  all  risks.     *  At  the  worst,* 
he  said,  *  we  can  gallop  back,  but  we'll  try  and  push 
thi-ough.'     The  native  came  with  us,  and  we  stai-ted.    I 
have  seen  a  few  adventures  in  my  time,  but  must  confosb 
this  was  the  most  trying  one  I  had  ever  engaged  in.    It 
was  a  piercingly  cold  night,  with  a  bright  moon  and  a 
wintry  sky,  and  a  cold  wind  every  now  and  then  sweep- 
ing by,  and  chilling  us  to  the  very  marrow.  Taking  oui 
horses  off  the  hard  road  on  to  the  side  where  it  was  soft, 
so  that  the  noise  of  their  footfalls  could  be  less  distinctly 
hoard,  we  silently  went  on  our  way,  anxiously  listening 
for  every  sound  that  fell  upon  our  eai*s,  and  straining 
our  sight  to  see  if,  behind  the  dark  trees  dotted  along 
tho  road,  we   could  discern  the  forms  of  the  enemy, 
waiting  in  ambush  to  seize  us.  It  was  indeed  an  anxious 
time.    "We  proceeded  till  close  to  Chibberamow.    *  They 
are  there,*  said  our  guide,  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  a 
warden  in  a  clump  of  trees  to  our  right  front.  Distinctly 
wo  heard  a  faint  hum  in  the  distance — whether  it  was 
the  enemy,  or  whether  our  imagination  conjureil  up  the 
sound,  I  know   not.     We  slowly  and  silently  passed 
through  the  village,  in  the  main  street  of  which  wo  saw 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  our  men  lying  stark  and  stiff  and 
ghastly  in  the  moonlight;  and  on  emerging  from  the 
other  side  dismissed  our  faithful  guide,  with  directions 
to  come  to  our  camp,  and  then,  putting  spurs  to  our 
horses,  we  galloped  for  the  dear  life  to  Bewar,  breathing 
more  freely  as  eveiy  stride  bore  us  away  from  the  danger 
now  happily  past.     We  reached  Bewar  at  about  two 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  found  a  party  of  our  men  sent  out  to 
look  for  us.  Our  troopers  had  ridden  in  to  say  they  had 
been  attacked  and  driven  back,  and  that  we  had  gone  on 
alone,  and  all  concluded  we  must  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     We  flung  ourselves  down  on  charpoys  and 
slept  till  daylight,  when  our  column  marched  in,  and  we 
received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  all  on  our  escape." 
This  was  a  daring  feat,  and  such  feats  made  Hodson 
famous  among  all  soldiers,  and  adored  by  his  own.    The 
enemy  they  had  escaped  consisted  of  a  force  driven  by 
Walpole  out  of  Etawah.    They  had  seen  the  troopers 
ride  in,  and  thinking  they  were  an  advanced  guard,  had 
made  off;  but  on  learning  the  smallness  of  the  force  they 
had  returned,  and  snapped  them  up.  Seaton  now  brought 
down  his  convoy,  Walpole  came  in  from  Etawah,  passing 
Mynpoorie,  and  overtaking  Seaton  at  Bewar  on  the  3rd 
of  January.    That  day  Sir  Colin  had  i-eached  the  Kalee 
Nuddee.     His  engineers  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
suspension  bridge,    when   the  Nawab   of  Futtei^hur 
brought  up  all  his  force  and  attacked  the  working  party. 
Thus  assailed,  Sir  Colin  fell  upon  him,  and  in  a  short 


time  routed  him  off  the  field,  and  took  all  his  guns.  Tho 
same  day  he  moved  close  up  to  Futtehghur.  Tho  nawab 
blew  up  his  palace,  and  escaped  into  Oude ;  but  Nazir 
Ali  Khan,  chief  instigator  of  the  massacres  which  had 
taken  place  there,  was  captured  and  hanged.  The  fort 
had  been  abandoned,  and  thus  was  Futteh^ur  recovered* 
It  was  an  important  place.  Here  was  the  dep6t  of  the 
Gun  Carriage  Agency,  and  here  were  stores  of  clothing. 
I  Strange  to  say,  Sir  Colin  found  the  invaluable  stock  of 
I  timber  of  the  former,  and  aU  the  bales  of  clothing,  un- 
touched !  Seaton  and  Walpole,  having  come  in,  head- 
quartei-s  were  established  at  Futtehghur, 

Here  we  will  leave  the  Commander-in-Chief  medi- 
tating important  schemes,  while  we  lead  the  reader  into 
fresh  fields,  and  bring  up  a  long  arrear  in  our  narrative^ 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  splendid  campaign  of  Sir  Hu^ 
Hose  in  tho  burning  plains  of  Central  India. 


CHAPTER  XL^-ni. 

Condition  ot  Ceutral  India— Tx>rJ  Elphinstone— Mullny  «t  AtmagahmSi-^ 
General  Woodbum's  vealuieia— Brigadier  Otuart  reUerM  Mhoir; 
marches  into  Maiwa;  talcet  Dliar;  defeats  Um  M*h:dpoce  C<mtingent 
—Combats  Beai;  Mundasore— Relief  of  Ncemacli— Return  to  ladon— 
Sir  Hogh  Rose  arrives  at  Indore. 

TuE  reader  nmy  remember  how,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
,  narrative,  we  described  the  downfall  of  British  authority 
in  Central  India ;  the  mutiny  of  native  contingents  and 
regiments  of  the  Bengal  army  from  the  frontiers  of 
Eewah  to  the  deserts  of  Bikaneer ;  the  outrages  at 
j  Sanger  and  Neemuch,  at  Indore  and  Gwalior,  at  Now- 
I  gong  and  Nusseerabad,  and  the  tenible  tragedy  of 
I  Jhansi.  Tho  tempest  that  broke  over  Bengal  and  the 
north-west  swept  away  every  atom  of  our  authority  in 
Central  India,  except  at  Saugor  and  at  Mhow,  the  hill 
fort  near  Indore.  From  the  middle  of  June  we  had  no 
representatives  in  the  districts  between  the  Nerbudda 
and  the  Jumna.  The  shock  had  reverberated,  though 
faintly,  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  having  been  counter- 
acted in  the  latter  presidency  by  the  energy  of  Lord 
Elphinstone,  and  having  only  sKghtly  affected  the 
mounted  force  of  the  latter.  But  it  had  been  felt  in 
the  Deccan,  over  which  rules  the  Nizam,  who,  like  the 
Guicowar,  in  Guzerat,  derived  his  authority  originally 
from  the  Great  Mogul,  and  who, now  subsists,  as  a 
native  prince,  by  virtue  of  British  forbearance,  and  the 
dictates  of  good  policy,  if  not  of  justice.  The  task  of 
restoring  British  authority  in  Central  India  devolve 
upon  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Governments,  bat 
especially  on  the  former;  and  Loixl  Elphinstone  was 
not  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  repression  of  mutiny 
and  signs  of  mutiny  in  the  territory'  imder  his  rule. 
He  sought  aid  from  Ceylon ;  he  intercepted  the  Chuia 
fcrce ;  ho  urged  the  instant  return  of  the  troops  from 
Persia ;  and  he  organised  a  movable  column  at  Aunm* 
gabad  to  march  upon  Mhow.  On  the  13th  of  June  the 
1st  Cavalry  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent — that  is,  tbe 
force  supplied  by  the  Nizam,  refused  to  obey  oidecs»lNiik 
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did  not  break  into  open  mutiny.  On  tlie  23rd  the 
moYable  column,  under;  General  Woodbum,  entered  the 
station ;  and  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Abbott, 
the  commander  of  the  refractory  troopers,  went  to  the 
cavahy  lines  to  disarm  the  bad  men.  Obedient  to  order, 
they  feU  in  on  foot,  and  Abbot  called  on  the  fEiithfal 
men  to  fall  out.  They  did  so,  and  Abbott  was  addressing 
the  mutineers,  when  one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
gayo  hiTn  the  lie.  Abbott  was  about  to  shoot  him,  when 
General  Woodbum  stopped  him  with  the  foolish  remark 
that  he  should  not  shoot  his  own  men,  not  even  when 
one  of  them  called  him  a  liar.    Seeing  this,  the  native 


The  column  marched  from  Aunmgabad  on  the  12th  of 
July ;  on  the  21st  it  crossed  the  Tap  tee ;  on  the  29thy 
after  being  joined  by  aU  the  cavalry  of  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent,  imder  Captain  S.  Orr,  the  force  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Nerbudda,  then  rapidly  rising  from  the 
rains  in  the  Yindaya  Mountains;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
August  the  troops  entered  Mhow,  which,  rejoicing  to  bo 
**  relieved,"  fired  a  salute.  Here  they  remained  for  two 
months,  their  progress  stayed  by  the  rains ;  and  during 
this  period  they  reconstruct^jd  the  fort,  making  it  larger 
and  more  easily  defensible. 

It  has  been  seen  that  neither  Holkar  nor  Scindia, 


QSNXBAL  OUTBAM. 


repeated  the  offensive  epithet,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
•*  prizneand  fire."    They  drew  their  pistols;  but  instead 
of  firing,  ran  to  their  horses.    Captain  "Woolcomb,  stand- 
ing at  His  guns,  was  about  to  fire ;  the  general  would  not 
jiermit  it.    The  trooi)ers  reached  their  horses,  mounted, 
and  got  away ;  and  when  they  were  well  off,  the  general 
ordered    the   artillery  to  open,  and   the  14th   Light 
Dragoons  to  charge.    It  was  too  late.    Three  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  of  these  two  were  shot,  and  one  blown 
from  a  g^in.    Happily,  the  remainder  of  the  Contingent 
irere  fcithful,  and  did  excellent  service,  but  it  was  not 
the     fanlt  of  General  Woodbum.      He  shortly  after 
obtained  leave  on  sick  certificate,  and  Colonel  Stuart,  of  j 
tbe  14 til,  took  command.  I 


although  they  were  powerful  princes,  could  restrain 
their  troops  from  mutiny.  To  the  west  of  Mhow  is  the 
little  state  of  Dhar ;  and  when  the  greater  princes  coiQd 
not  control  their  mercenaries,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  lesser  should  succeed  in  so  doing.  The  Dhar 
troops  (they  were  not  numerous)  revolted ;  the  Bheels 
and  Budmashes  joined  them ;  the  rajah  was  powerless. 
They  seized  the  fort  of  Dhar,  and  harried  the  country 
side.  In  the  middle  of  October  the  brigade  set  out  to 
drive  them  from  Dhar,  and  to  restore  order  in  the 
Malwa  country.  The  force  arrived  in  front  of  Dhar  on 
the  22nd  of  October.  The  enemy,  with  more  valour 
than  prudence,  left  their  stronghold  to  fight  a  battle. 
They  were  charged  and  routed  by  the^oth  Bombay 
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'N^atiYe  Infantiy,  their  tliree  guns  W€re  oaptared,  and 
they  were  dnTon  into  the  fort.  On  the  24th  the  mege 
train  came  in  after  a  fatiguing  inarch  through  heayy 
roads;  and  Brigadier  Stuart  immediately  laid  eiegeto 
the  fort.  The  place  was  inyested ;  batteries  were  thrown 
up;  and  the  wall  in  one  place  was  breadicd.  The 
enemy,  who  had  made  a  good  defence,  now  pretended  to 
parley.  On  the  29th  they  sent  in  a  letter  asking  for 
terms.  Tho  answer  was  upconditional  surrender. 
Whereupon  they  said,  **Yery  good;  we  don't  care; 
you  are  only  destroying  tho  Eajah  of  Bhar's  propoorty, 
not  ours."  Never theless,  they  began  to  flee,  letting 
themselves  down  from  the  walls  in  baskets;  and  tho 
next  day  they  hoisted  a  white  flag.  Firing  was  sus- 
pended; and  while  we  parleyed  with  them,  they 
examined  the  breach,  and  they  rejected  all  tenas,  assert- 
ing that  they  could  only  treat  with  the  r^ah !  The 
next  day  the  sappers  inspected  tho  breach,  snd  reported 
it  practicable.  Tho  stormers  rushed  in,  ntd  found  the 
place  empty.  The  enemy  had  got  throng  tiie  Mvahj 
outposts  unobserved.  In  Dhar  our  troope  took  an  im- 
mcnso  booty.  It  was  the  property  of  th(»  infant  rajah, 
who  was  not  in  arms  against  us,  but  himself  a  saftirfar ; 
and,  contrary  to  all  justice,  we  declared  it  pnaa,  aad 
divided  it  among  the  brigade.  More  than  this,  Dhar 
was  annexed,  and  has  not  been  restored  to  this  day. 

The  enemy,  flying  from  Dhar,  went  to  Ifihidpnffi, 
and  there  were  joined  by  the  contingent  of  tkii  little 
state.  The  palace  and  fort  <^  Dhar  w«M  UofWB  vip  «ftd 
burned — a  most  ui\justifiable  procaa&ig.  Lottring  ikm 
ruin  behind  them,  the  column  memd  BOtfiniraflfe  toipMida 
MundEisore,  with  the  legitimate  object  oi  yniAinf  Qa 
Mahidporo  Contingent,  and  tMMUij^Iwg  f^  fiertila  plaias  €i 
Malwxk  from  men  who  wero  mo  Wfcter  ftan  ibttcn  aad 
marauders.  They  were  banm^  TiTli^nfi,  tadiog  tib» 
inhabitants,  and  carryiag  off  tte  primwi  On  tte  14Qk 
of  November  Captain  Onr,  who  Ind  doaefy  frBoirad  fte 
enemy,  surprised  him  in  kk  eimp  at  SkvuL  Hiiii^ 
them  no  time  to  recovw  Umit  eqiniaismity,  and  liflbrmt 
waiting  for  reinforcementa,  tiba  Hydmbadl  Hoiat^ 
Abbott  leading,  charged  the  gVM>  legaidlaaB  af  tiba 
shower  of  grape  they  poured  forth,  and  fought  inStL  aa«h 
good  will  that  tho  enemy  was  utterly  routed  and  the 
guns  taken.  The  enemy,  chiefly  Arabs,  fought  bravely, 
and  we  lost  a  hundred  killed  and  woimded.  The  nolwtmi 
pursued,  passing  through  Jacra,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  Nawab,  who  had  remained  faithful,  and  thOTice 
onward  toward  Mundasore,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
enemy,  now  mustering  5,000  strong.  Cix)ssing  the 
Chumbul  without  opposition,  the  column  halted  a  day 
to  try  and  execute  seventy-six  mutineers,  all  of  whom 
were  shot  for  the  murder  of  their  European  ofiBoers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  On  the  21st  the  ferce  was 
before  Mundasore. 

Here  the  enemy  fought  a  battle.  Their  right  rested 
on  a,  village,  their  left  on  Mundasore,  their  centre  stood 
fxross  the  parade  ground.  Our  troops  di*ew  up  opposite, 
tho  cavalry  being  held  in  readiness  to  charge.  The 
combat,  however,  was  short  Plied  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
cxtillery  the  enemy  soon  showed  i^Tnptoms  of  weak- 


ness ;  and  as  our  infantry  daahed  into  the  voUage,  the 
whole  of  ^e  natives  began  to  run.  Then  the  oavalij- 
went  forward,  and  drove  them  headlong  inta  Mundaaoie. 
It  WB8  not  Brigadi^  Btuart*8  object  then  to  asaault  tho 
toVB*  He  de&bred  to  reach  Neemuch  and  rescue  the 
Europeans,  who,  sinoe  the  mutiny  of  the  3rd  of  Jnne, 
had  been  shut  up  in  a  lort,  surrounded  by  enemies.  He 
thr^OTe  creased  the  Sore  river,  and  made  a  flaAk  mardi 
past  Mundasore  on  the  22nd,  in  order  to  reach  Neemuch, 
which  lay  to  the  noHti-west  of  the  rebel  fptrongbold. 

The  enemy  in  Mundasore  made  a  sally,  whidi  was 
easily  repelled,  and  the  oolumn  took  up  the  route  for 
Neemuch,  eager  to  be  there,  for  the  heroic  garrison  was 
reduced  to  the  last  straits  for  food.  Hearing  of  the 
apporoaeh  of  the  column,  the  enemy  quitted  Neemuch, 
and  dmr  up  across  the  road.  Here  they  wore  found  on 
the  23rd,  posted  among  the  tall  waving  crops,  behind 
deep  •watarcourses,  full  of  water.  After  disposing  of  his 
baggage,  Stuart  brought  up  his  guns,  and,  undercover  of 
ttieirfire,  fbrmed  his  line,  infantry  in  the  centre  and 
cavalry  on  the  flanks.  Then  ensued  a  very  severe  fight. 
In  spite  of  the  fire  of  our  cannon,  the  onemy  became  the 
assailant,  but  foimd  the  25th  Bombay  raiment  too 
much  for  him,  while  the  cavalry  charged  and  captured 
the  goikB^  The  enemy  now  fell  back  fighting,  inflicting 
conttderahlakaB  upon  us;  while  his  Mends  from  Munda- 
haggage,  but  were  driven  off  by  the 
the  field  and  thrown  into  dis- 
ai  an  poiate*  a  atrong  body  established  themselves 
m  a  fillaga,  and  ham  defied  the  whole  army.  The  place 
waa  aai  oa  fisa  wiiii  ahriSs,  but  the  Ttohillas  would  not 
gm  in,  aoad  vig^t  laQ,  leaving  them  in  full  possession. 
Tha  Boaot  dqr  Hm  ca nmniiada  wtm  resumed,  and  oontinaed 
tibft  Tfflaga  wm  hani  t»  a  mere  shell ;  yet  still 
hncfm  Mkma  hM  on.  A  little  later  about  200 
iniMiktry  took  the  place  by 
Ihaj  fovad  iSktX  the  village  had  no  street. 
Bwoaa  lad  froaa  each  other  into  little  yards  and 
gdK«,  Hka  a  xahhit  HBRen.'' 

Thm  9gAm  ntmttl  Neemuch  eflbotually.  The  pent- 
iqp  Tiiiiujwaii  ttasm  forth  to  tell  how  many  desperate 
attaaksl^ey  had  beaten  off,  and  how  giatefdl  they  w^ro 
for  their  rescue.  The  column  marched  back  upon  Munda- 
sore, and  found  that  the  enemy  had  fled  on  learning  iho 
issue  of  the  combat  on  the  23rd.  Leaving  the  Hyderal^ 
Contingent  in  Mundasore,  and  broaching  the  wall  of  the 
fort  to  make  it  untenable.  Brigadier  8tuart  led  hij> 
column  back  to  Indore,  by  way  of  Mahid]>ore  and  O^ein. 
The  object  of  this  march  was  to  dieann  Holkar's  refrac- 
tory troops,  who  did  not  submit  to  his  will  until  they 
saw  the  head  of  Stuart's  column  moving  upon  the  towxL. 
Holkar  thus  recovered  his  power,  and  we  oars.  Sir 
Eobert  Hamilton,  a  most  able  man,  succeeded  the  some- 
what imperious  and  brusque  Durand,  as  Political  Agent, 
and  on  the  16th  Sir  Hugh  Bose  arrived  to  take  command 
of  the  army.  The  campaign  in  Malwa  had  thus  ended^ 
and  it  was  not  until  January,  1358,  that  General  Boee  set 
out  on  his  brilliant  campaign  in  Central  India,  Befoce 
describing  that,  we  must  return  to  the  head-qxarteia  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  track  his  oonrso  mniiL 
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Lucknow  and  Bareilly  have  been  rescued  from  the 
enemy.  The  mere  struggle  for  existence  had  long  been 
oyer.  The  work  of  regaining  empire  was  about  to  begin. 
Nearly  30,000  men  had  come  out  from  England,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  our  story  mil  show  how  they  were 
employed,  and  how  the  work  was  done. 


CHAPTER   XTilX. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Itsftd  Canning— Oude  or  Bobiloond?— L(»<1  Can- 
ning Insiats  on  tho  Ci^ttnre  of  Lucknow — Combat  at  Shnmahabad— The 
Army  mores  from  Fattehghur  to  Cawnpore— Prepares  to  inrade  Oade 
'Waiting  for  Jong  Bahadoor— Franks  on  the  Ooomtee— His  Victories 
—Sir  Colin  crosses  Into  Oade— Defences  of  Lnoknow— How  Sir  Colin 
dealt  with  them— Seizes  the  Delkoosha— Franks  arrives— Ontram 
crosses  the  Goomtee,  and  takes  the  Rebel  lines  in  reverse— Captnre  of 
the  Martinis  and  of  the  Rebel  first  line— Arrival  of  Jung  Bahadoor— 
Oolram's  Soocesses— Capture  of  the  Begum  Kothie— Deith  of  Hodson 
—Capture  of  the  Kalserbsgh— Sack  of  the  Palaces— The  Enemy  driven 
out  of  Lucknow— Lord  Canning's  Proclamation— Campaign  Continued 
— Walpole's  March— Sir  Colin  moves  on  RohOcund  by  Cawnpore  and 
Futtehghur— Marches  on  Bareilly- Battle  of  tlie  6th  of  May— The 
Mouivie  Attacks  Stiahjehanpore— Jones  sent  to  relieve  it— Sir  Colin 
returns  to  Futtehghnr— End  of  the  Campaign. 

We  lefk  the  Commander-in-Chief  encamped  at  Futteh- 
ghnr in  the  beginning  of  January,  1858.  Here  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  monfh ;  his  troops  engaged 
in  watching  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Ganges,  and  himself  occupied  in  an  important  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Canning  with  regard  to  the  next 
step  in  the  war.  The  problem  to  be  solyed  was  whether 
the  army,  now  augmenting  daily,  should  be  used  against 
Lucknow  or  Bareilly,  whether  Oude  or  Bohilcund  diould 
be  first  conquered.  It  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  ques- 
tion. The  whole  country  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Ganges  as  £Eur  as  Allahabad  swarmed  with  enemies.  The 
two  centres  were  Bareilly  in  Bohilcund  and  Lucknow  in 
Oude.  In  both  there  was  some  form  of  go  yemment — ^that 
is,  natives  had  set  themselves  up  as  rulers.  The  larger 
number  and  the  better  forces  were  in  Oude ;  the  more 
active  and  threatening,  so  far  as  the  upper  and  central 
parts  of  the  Doab  were  concerned,  the  d^tricts  of  Meerut 
and  Saharunporo,  were  in  Bohilcund.  To  crush  the  latter 
first,  and  thus  remove  all  chance  of  an  irruption  on  the 
great  trunk  road,  and  into  any  part  of  the  country  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  seemed  to  Sir  Colin  the 
wiser  plan ;  but  Lord  Canning  thought  differently.  He 
saw  less  political  danger  from  the  new-bom  royalty  of 
TThan  Bahadoor  at  Bareilly  than  from  the  resuscitated 
royal  government  at  Lucknow;  for  one  of  the  wives  of 
the  late  king  had  set  her  son  on  the  throne,  had  organ- 
ised a  sort  of  government,  and  was  exerting  every  kind  of 
pressure  upon  the  more  reluctant  talookdars,  like  Maun 
Singh,  to  make  them  cast  im  their  fortunes  with  hers. 
The  Govemor-GFeneral  probably  feared  the  effect  upon 
Jung  Bahadoor— now  leading  9,000  of  his  Qhonrk^  ^^ 
the  hiUs  to  operate  in  Qorruckpore — of  le^^.  xu ^  rebels 
in  Oude  imtouched,  while  Sir  Colin  olet^J^^  i^iJccuid 
and  he  may  also  have  apprehended  that  ^  ^  ^^^vTOUli 


^ 


be  made  by  Oude  men  to  breaking  ib^  '^yi^vqs 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Q&nge^     V      Pi-  bfto* 
a  choice  of  evils  which  lay  before  tk^      w  jm0  ^  A  t^^ 
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statesman ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  former  was  right;  while,  from  the  poli- 
tical point  of  view,  the  balance  of  reason  was  on  the  side 
of  Lord  Canning.  And  as  he  had  supreme  authority, 
and  did  not  fear  responsibility,  so  he  prevailed.  Sir 
CoHn  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  soldier's  first 
duty,  obedience,  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Queen's  representative.  Thus  the  campaign  in 
Bohilcimd  was  postponed  until  Lucknow  had  been 
wrested  &om  the  rebels ;  but,  judging  after  the  event, 
one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  soldier  was  right, 
and  that  the  better  plan  would  have  been  to  dear 
Bohilcimd,  and  then  swoop  down  on  Lucknow. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Colin  kept  a  sharp  watch  upon 
parties  of  the  enemy  who  were  known  to  have  assembled 
both  above  and  below  Futtehghur,  intent  on  breaking 
into  the  Doab  and  plundering.  Walpole  watched  the 
fords  below  and  Hodson  above.  Adventurous  parties  of 
the  Bohilcund  forces  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Soonjpore, 
about  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and  a  large  body  pre- 
pared to  follow.  Well  informed  of  their  movements,  Sir 
Colin  waited  xmtil  they  crossed,  and  approached  near 
enough  to  be  within  reach.  They  numbered  about  9,000, 
and  came  on  very  confidently,  and,  giving  out  that  they 
intended  to  attack  Furruckabad,  they  encamped  at 
Shumshabad,  and  were  feurly  in  the  trap.  Keeping 
his  own  counsel,  knowing  well  the  value  of  secrecy.  Sir 
Colin,  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  organised  a  column,  and 
placing  it  under  the  command  of  Adrian  Hope,  ordered 
him  to  attack  the  enemy.  Hope  came  up  with  their 
camp  at  daybreak.  Hodson  being  in  advance  with  about 
200  men,  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
rebel  horse.  He  was  escorting  Bemington's  Battery,  and 
as  soon  as  the  guns  opened  on  the  foe,  their  horsemen, 
old  irregulars,  boldly  made  a  dash  at  the  guns.  To  save 
them,  Hodson  was  obliged  to  charge.  This  he  did  in  his 
usual  style,  and  beat  the  enemy,  although  they  were,  he 
says,  superior  to  his  men  in  number,  and  individually 
so  as  horsemen  and  swordsmen.  Macdowell  was  mor- 
tally, and  Hodson  severely  wounded.  ''It  was  the 
hardest  thing  of  the  kind,"  he  says,  ''  in  which  I  was 
ever  engaged."  The  guns  having  shaken  the  enemy,  the 
9th  Lancers  went  in  to  support  and  disengage  Hodson ; ' 
and  the  whole  line  advancing,  the  enemy  were  beaten, 
pursued,  and  driven  over  the  Ganges.  Their  guns  and 
ammimition,  as  usual,  were  captured.  This  action  ended. 
Sir  Colin  left  Walpole  with  a  small  force  at  Futtehghur, 
and  marched  for  Cawnpore.  The  Governor-General  had 
come  up  to  Allahabad,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of 
action,  and  thither  Sir  Colin  went  to  settle,  in  a  personal 
interview,  the  more  important  details  of  the  campaign. 
They  understood  each  other  so  well  that  they  worked 
in  harmony  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 
The  stories  of  their  quarrels,  current  at  the  time,  were 


The  result  of  this  interview  was  the  completion  of  an 
extensive  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Lucknow,  and  the 
jirfpersion  of  the  armed  mob  who  held  it.  Sir  Colin 
/1aX»:»^'  with  the  main  body,  18,000  strong,  with  180 
^  ^^^^  -^yas  to  march  from  Cawnpore;  while  General 
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Pranks,  Trith  2,500  European  troc^,  and  as  many 
Ohooika^  from  Jung  Bahadoor's  army,  now  in  Qorruck- 
pore,  ashe  could  obtain,  was  to  moTe  up  the  QoomAee. 
At  the  same  time  General  Penny  and  G^eneral  Chamber- 
lain were  to  invade  Bohilcond,  while  the  Ghoorkas  at 
Nynee  Tal  were  to  deaoend  into  the  plains.  Sir  Hugh 
Boee  also  was  afoot,  maicbing  from  Indore  upon  Sangor ; 
and  General  Whitlock,  with  a  Madras  force,  was  to  more 
from  Johbulpore  on  Banda.  Other  columns  were  on  the 
more  £rom  BoBibay  into  Biy'pootana,  wher»  our  troops 
had  not  only  relieyed  Neemtich,  as  already  reeorded,  but 
had  reooTered  Ajmere  and  Nusseerabad.  In  this  quaarter 
the  Bajahs  of  Tonk  and  Bikaneer  were  our  fast  friends. 
Tha/3  at  the  beginning  of  1853  the  mmteroua  troops 
Mat  frcioi  Eng^d  began  to  tdl,  and  tcom  aU  quarters 
the  rebels  and  mutineers  were  threatened  with  certain 
destmctioDb 

The  main  body  under  Sir  Colin  had  been  in  great  part 
poshed  across  the  riyer  from  Cawnpore,  and  oecupied 
GBampa  on  the  road  to  Lueknow,  Onao,  which  the  reader 
knows,  Nawabgunge,  deeper  into  Oude,  Bunaee^  where 
ibere  i»  a  bodge  over  the  Sye,  Jellalabad,  afort  near  the 
Alumbagh,  and  finally  the  Alumhag^  its^  where  Got- 
ram  had  hM  his  own  so  hmg  in  firont  of  the  insurgent 
amy.  Sir  Colin  was  ready  to  march  early  i&Pebmary; 
but  he  had  to  wait^  until  his  paiiencewaa  quite  exhansted, 
iarthemardLof  JungBahadoorupiheGoomtee.  Lord 
Canning  hoped  to  produo^  a  great  moral  eflfoct  iq>on  the 
asind  of  the  Hindoos  by  showing  them  so  stout  a  Hindoo 
as  Jung  Bahadoor  as  his  ally.  But  the  Nepaul  chief 
mored  3lowly.  He  did  luA  biing  with  him  Hie  men  of 
the  fitting  oaiste  of  Nepaul.  Hebroiughtthescumofthe 
hills,  and  these  worthies  plundered  erery  rood  of  ground 
ofer  wl|(ich  they  passed.  Lord  Canning  had  no  sooner 
got  them  firarn  the  hills  tiban  he  wished  them  bad:  again; 
but  aa  they  were  there,  and  as  their  chief  waa  burning 
for  military  distinction,  he  wae  obliged  to  let  them  go  on, 
and  evea  to  stay  the  mairch  of  his  own  Coeunander-in- 
Chief,  lest  Ludbiow  should  be  taken  without  the  aid  of 
iheN^aaulese.  Therefore  Sir  Colin  made  all  his  arrange* 
ments  finr  nu>Ting  o&  Lucknow,  and  so  disposed  his  troops 
that  he  eouUocmttntrate  thematthe  Ahimbag^  as  soon 
as  it  was  plain  that  J«BgBahsdoor  was  nearathand»  or 
that  he  could  be  stayed  far  no  longer. 

In.  the  meantime  Brigadier  General  Pranks,  who  had 
been  warring  suecessftdly  near  Allahabad  and  Jousfkore^ 
had  coUeoted  a  0(^xmm  5,700  strong,  2,000  <^  whom  were 
Europeans,  the  reet  beong  Ghoorkas,  with  twenty-four 
guns  at  Sigramow  oqq  the  road  from  Benares  to  LiMk- 
now.  His  orders  were  to  macdi  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
GKxxmtee,  and  aniye  within  one  march  of  Lucknow  by 
the  let  of  March.  The  population  were  hostile ;  there 
weie  30,000  men  in  arms  on  the  line  of  operations ;  the 
roads  were  in  many  places  unbridged,  in  others  almost 
impassable ;  the  distance  to  J)6  traversed  was  about  130 
miles.  On  the  18th  Pranks  was  at  Sigramow.  In  his 
front  were  two  bodies  of  the  enemy,  8,000  at  Chanda  and 
10,000  more  ei^t  miles  distant;  General  Pranks  de* 
signed  to  beat  them  in  detail.  He  therefore  gaye  out 
that  he  should  march  on  the  20th.     The  rebel  chidf 


ordered  his  troops  to  concentrate  oa  the  Idth.  But 
Pranks  moyed  on  the  19th  himself;  b^re  noon  he  had 
beaten  the  8,000  at  Chanda;  and  resting  his  men»  turned 
at  evoatide  on  the  10,000  coming  up  on  his  left  fiaak, 
aoid  routed  them  also.  The  enemy  were  thus  skilf  uUy 
driyen  off  the  road  to  Lucknow  with  &  loes  on  our  side 
of  only  eleyen  men ;  and  seizing  the  moment,  Pranks 
pushed  his  column,  with  its  immense  baggage  train, 
through  the  defile  of  Budhayan,  without  the  loss  of  a 
cart  or  a  man.    This  was  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

The  enemy,  making  a  wide  deteai>— wihidb»  as  Franks 
was  so  eneumbered,  he  was  unaUe  to  do— 'reappeerod  on 
the  Lucknow  road  two  miles  beyond  Sultanpore.  Heie 
weare  ooUected  20,000  men,  of  whcnn.  1,100  weie  Iftone  and 
5>000  Sepoys,  with  25  guns.  They  occupied  a  compact 
position,  showing  a  line  a  mile  and  ahalf  long,  Ihe  front 
being  coyered  by  a  rayine,  the  left  resting  oa  the  Qoositee 
aid  the  right  on  a  aeraL  The  road  to  liMkaow  ran 
through  the  position  at  right  angles,  and  was  commanded 
by  fiye  heayy  guns  ai  the  pouit  where  it  crossed  the 
rayine.  There  were  six  guns  on  the  ri§^t»  the  remaining 
fourteen  being  dutributed  along  ih9  front.  Franks 
manned  frem  Budhayan  on  the  23cd;  aod^  £DeHng  the 
enemy,  he  approached  him  in  order  of  battle,,  breoght 
up  hie  troc^  in  cohAaas,  the  Biiti/A  Brigade  im  irant, 
the  Ghooffkas  in.  rear,  aad  makinga  show  ef  aeaanltijig 
the  positioa  in  front,  rede  up  wilih  hie  cayalry^  atxl^ 
horse,  and  a  lew  soore  riflemen,  and  dnvte  the  eoeny's 
pifikets  oyer  the  rayine.  His  design  waa  to  impreea  ^ 
enemy  with  the  belief  that  he  was  aboot  to  aesauH  their 
centre ;  and  fo  pceyent  them  from  disoefenng  hie  real  in- 
tentionfl,  he  kepi  the  horsemen  dose  tft  tike  nvine. 
Biding  off  to  the  left»  he  hoped  to  find  a  peiat  where  he 
could  cross  the  Nullah,  and  tuni  t&eir  xi^^lL  ^Qiishe 
found.  Then  swiftly  and  secretly  marohiag*  the  IbitisiL 
Brigade  to  the  lef^  while  he  kept  the  Qhocnkaa  on  the 
road,  he  turned  the  enemy's  rif^t  se  oompkMy  tibei  he 
forced  hia  way  en  to  the  Lucknow  road,  oaptured  tiie 
guns,  and  pushed  the  enemy  into  the  rsyina  The 
Ghoorios  charged  upon  the  front,  and  finished  the  aetion. 
By  these  akilfol  moyemeats,  blowing  real  soidittahq^ 
Pranks,  at  the  cost  of  c^yen  men,  turned  the  enemy's 
pesitioai^  killed  and  wounded  1,800  meo^  dkqpeataed  an 
anny,  and  captured  twenty-one  grms.  Thie  wae  a  gnat 
eoLploit.  Thefruitof  it  wasanopenroadtolAiflknoWiby 
which  he  marched  to  join  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

That  chief  had  become  impatient  of  further  delay.  He 
knew  that  Jung  Bahadoor  was  on  the  Gh)greoB.  the  2i^ 
and  that  Pranks  had  thrashed  the  oaemy  on  the  23rd; 
and  as  he  knew  Pranks  would  be  up  to  time,  and  as  be 
could  do  without  Jung,  he  determined  to  croes  into  Oude. 
The  troqps,  as  we  haye  said,  were  in  camp  on  the  road 
to  Lucknow.  The  enemy,  growing  suspiQioiae  of  all  thaae 
preparations,  resolyed  to  assume  the  ofiiuMiye.  She  * 
Sepoys,  horse  and  foot,  come  out  of  Loeknow,  and 
assaulted  Outram's  oan^)  on  seyeral  oQcaskms.  lli^had 
promised  the  Queen  mother  to  driye  them  away,  and  sa 
doubt  they  did  their  best.  But  sometunes  they  only  came 
within  grape  or  musket  range,  fired  a  Httle,  and  ran 
away.    At  others  they  showed  more  daring,  appcoeehed 
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closer  in  front  and  on  both  flanks ;  brought  up  scaling 
ladders  wherewith  to  storm  the  fort;  but  oould  not  stand 
the  grape  fired  al  200  yards.  In  the  last  attack  they  had 
been  allowed  to  come  nearer,  as  we  had  some  caTalry ; 
then  they  were  jwunded  with  grape,  and  the  Military 
Train  (used  as  cavalry)  and  Hodson's  Horse  were  let 
loose,  and  did  great  execution.  On  the  27th  the  head- 
quarters crossed  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  1st  Sir  Colin  was 
at  Bimtera,  ready  for  work.  All  the  men  were  drawn 
together.  The  engineering  preparations  were  complete. 
A  cask-bridge  had  been  made,  whereon  to  cross  the 
Goomtee.  The  heavy  guns  were  up.  Franks  was  dose  at 
hand,  and  Jtmg  Bahadoor  over  the  Gbgra.  The  drama 
was  about  to  begin. 

Luoknow  was  defended  by  about  130,000  men  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  regular  Sepoy  to  the  matchlock  man  fol- 
lowing his  chief;  from  the  matchlock  man  to  the  Paisie 
with  his  bow  and  arrows.  It  was  against  this  vast  foroe, 
holding  strong  entrenchments,  and  having  a  city  at  its 
back  full  of  defensible  buildings,  that  Sir  Colin  had  to 
contend,  and  which  he  had  to  overcome. 

Leaving  his  heavy  gons  at  Buntera,  Sir  Colin,  on  the 
2nd,  marched,  with  a  strong  force  of  all  arms,  to  soiae 
the  Delkoodia  palaco  and  park,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  this  the  base  of  his  operations  against  the  city. 
He  took  the  post  with  little  resistance  from  the  enemy, 
and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Bibic^re,  on  the 
Goomtee,  east  of  the  park.  On  the  3rd  the  siege  train 
arrived,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  Gkjneral  Franks 
miarched  in  and  joined  the  grand  army.  The  some 
evening  the  siege  began. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  east  front  of  Luck- 
now  is  covered  by  a  deep  canal,  that  this  canal  nms 
into  the  Gtwmtee,  and  that  the  road  from  Alumbagh,  or 
tho  Cawnpore  Boad,  crosses  it  at  the  Charbagh  Bridge, 
and  goes  through  the  city  to  the  Eesidency.    Havelock, 
it  also  will  be  remembered,  entered  the  city  by  storming 
this  bridge ;  and  Campbell,  in  his  first  attack,  struck 
the  canal  lower  down,  where  it  was  then  dry,  having 
been  dammed  up  near  the  bridge.    Between  the  Cawn- 
pore road  and  tiie  Goomtee  stand  all  the  great  build- 
ings, which  served  as  forts  for  the  defenders.    As  Hara- 
lock  and  Campbell  had  both  entered  the  city  from  the 
east  side,  the  enemy  expected  that  Sir  OoHn  would 
repeat  the  movement ;  therefore,  the  waters  had  again 
been  allowed  to  flow  in  the  canal.    A  line  of  earth- 
works, well  flanked  at  intervals  with  round  bastions, 
was  thrown  up  on  the  inner  bank  of  the  eanal,  from  the 
Charbagh  Bridge  to  the  Goomtee.    In  supi>ort  of  this 
lino  tho  enemy  had  manned  Banks's  House  on  the  right, 
a  mosque  a  little  in  its  left  rear,  and  behind  them  the 
Begum's  Kothie — a  large  palace  and  gardens — and  the 
Hiizrat  Gunge,  another  large  building.    Then  came  a 
second  line.    Starting  from  the  Imambara — a  temple 
dose  to  the  Begum's  Kothie — ^the  line  of  earthworks, 
flanked  at  intervals  like  the  first,  ran  in  front  of  tiie 
Mess  House  and  the  Motee  Mahal  to  the  river.    Behind 
all,  in  support  of  the  right,  was  the  Kaiserbagh,  the 
front  of  which  was  strongly  entrendied.    Such  were  the 
defences  of  the  place,  friU  of  men,  and  abundantly  sup- 


plied with  guns.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
were  over  the  canal,  the  principal  outpost  being  the 
Martini^,  on  the  left  front.  This  was  a  fentastic  build- 
ing, erected  by  Claude  Martin,  a  Frenchman  some  time 
resident  in  Lucknow,  founder  of  the  Martiniere  School. 
It  was  a  huge  dump,  of  strange  shape,  covered  all  over 
with  statues,  and  standing  on  its  own  grounds.  On  tho 
north  bank  of  the  Gk>omtee  the  enemy  occupied  some  of 
the  £3W  bmldings  and  the  suburb ;  but  he  had  no  works 
on  that  side.  This  was  a  strong  position,  but  it  had  a 
great  defect,  and  of  this  defect  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  took 
fiiil  advantage.  As  the  enemy's  entrendied  line  rested 
on  the  Goomtee,  and  as  the  other  bank  was^  not  de- 
fended, by  crossing  the  river  Sir  Colin  saw  that  he  oould 
take  each  of  the  enemy's  lines  in  reverse,  and  so  render 
them  untenable.  He  wished  to  capture  tho  place  with 
as  little  loss  as  possible,  and  to  make  his  artillery  do 
^iQ  work.  Therefore  he  gave  Outram  a  strong  force  of 
all  arms,  and  directed  him  to  cross  the  Goomtee  at 
Bibiapore,  march  up  the  left  bank,  establish  his  bat- 
teries, and  force  the  enemy  out  of  his  linos. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  the  bridge  over  the  river  was 
commenced.  A  great  deal  of  skirmishing  had  gone  on 
in  front  of  tho  Delkoosha  palace  and  park,  and  the  rifles 
in  front  were  engaged  in  a  constant  duel  with  the 
enemy,  \dio  now  and  then  brought  his  guns  into  play. 
On  CHie  of  these  occasions  Colonel  Horsford  had  a  duel 
with  a  black-skinned  fellow  dressed  in  bright  yellow, 
and  called  by  us  the  YoUow  Eunuch.  He  was  using 
his  rifle  in  the  Martini^e.  Hereford  fired  with  a 
soldier's  Enfield,  and  drove  his  rival  away.  One  bridgo 
was  finished  on^  the  night  of  the  4th,  and  a  party  of 
infantry  was  sent  over  to  cover  the  party  building  the 
second.  The  enemy  now  scented  danger,  brougjit  down 
troopers  and  guns,  and  opened  on  the  bridge.  But  the 
picket  of  in£u)ktry  soazed  tho  cavalry  by  a  random, 
volley,  and  our  gpms,  leplying  to  the  enemy,  soon  made 
him  witbditaw.  He  was  now  too  late.  The  second 
bridge  was  finished,  and  the  column  ready  to  cross. 

On  the  morsing  of  the  6th,  Outram's  column  of  all 
arms  searched  thnngh  the  woods  to  the  Goomtee,  and 
began  to  cross.  Sir  Colin  was  there  to  see,  and  Outran^ 
was  eanokxng  and  watching  the  oolumn  defile.  Then 
the  chief  rode  to  the  DeUcoodxa,  and  Outram  rode  after 
his  colomn.  He  led  it  at  once  up  the  Goomtee.  The 
enemy,  becoming  aware  of  the  movement  too  late, 
hurried  out  to  oppose  him.  From  tho  Delkoosha  our 
officers  could  mark  his  progress  by  the  clouds  of  dust 
above  the  trees,  coming  nearer  and  nearer ;  then  the 
rush  of  fugitives  in  -white;  then  the  clearing  of  the 
doud  by  ^^  Queen's  Bays  in  scarlet  uniform,  riding 
with  flashing  sabres ;  finally,  the  Horse  Artillery  coming 
out  at  a  bound,  and  trying  in  vain  to  overtake,  with 
shot  and  shell,  the  bulk  of  the  enemy.  Outram  had 
routed  ^i^rn  'with  ease,  and  he  encamped  for  uio  night  on 
what  was  once  the  Lucknow  race-course. 

This  being  done  Huocessfally,  Sir  Colin  threw  up  bat- 
teries in  his  front  to  batter  the  Martini^,  to  keep  down 
the  file  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  attract  his  attention 
frx)m  Outram.     Captain  William  Feel,  disdaining  the 
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enemy  as  his  wont  was,  took  his  nayal  guns  into  his 
battery  across  the  open  ground,  the  sailors  conducting 
their  guns  with  a  coolness  equal  to  that  of  their  fiEimous 
leader.    Although  a  considerable  impression  was  made 
on  the  fantastic  Martini^re,  the  enemy  held  on  to  it,  and 
one  gun  seemed  quite  beyond  our  reach,  for  none  of 
ours    could  touch    it,   or  reduce  it  to  silence.      But 
another  enemy  was  coming  on  them.     Outram,  who  had 
been  attacked  on  the  8th— an  attack  which  he  easily 
repelled — became  the  assailant  himself  on  the  9th,  and 
pushing  ever3^thing  before  him,  closed  with  the  Qoomtee, 
and  bringing  up  a  mass  of  guns,  ploughed  up  the  rear 
of  the  first  line  of  hostile  trenches.    At  the  same  time 
the  batteries  in  front  of  the  Delkoosha,  especially  Peel's, 
were  rapidly  smashing  the  Martinidre;  and  Sir  Colin, 
.    seeing  how  matters  were  going — ^how  eflfective  the  fire 
was,  both  from  his  own  and  Outram's  guns,  directed  the 
assault  of  the  Martini^re.    All  this  morning  the  luxu- 
rious gentlemen  of  Oude  had  been  flying  kites  for  their 
amusement  from  the  top  of  the  Kaiserbagh,  while  the 
big  guns  thundered  an  accompaniment  below!     The 
weather  was  loyely,  the  scone  magnificent,  war  in  all  its 
pomp  and  all  its  horror.    The  Martini^re  was  very  easily 
taken.    The  leading  regiments  were  the  42d  and  4th 
Punjabees;  the  supports  were  the  38th,  53rd,  90th,  and 
93rd.    The  storming  party  was  to  use  the  bayonet  only. 
The  guns  were  to  cover  the  attack.    The  whole  force  was 
tmder  Lugard,  who  drew  them  up  behind  the  Delkoosha. 
Mr,  BusseU,  who  witnessed   this   scene,    has  left  an 
animated  account  of  it.    At  two  o'clock  came  the  word 
' '  Forward !  "     ''  As  the  leading  files  of  the  Highlanders 
appeared  on  the  flank  of  the  Delkoosha,  the  guns  at  once 
ceased.    The  enemy  understood  the  whole  thing  in  a 
moment.    Ere  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  from  the 
front  of  our  batteries,  we  could  see  them  '  sloping  along' 
their  advanced  trenches  towards  the  zig-zags  leading  to 
the  rear;  deserting  their  rifle-pits,  crowding  into  ihe 
main  passages,    and    then  flowing    in  white-crested 
streams,  bobbing  up  and  down  in  little  waves  towards 
the  Martini^.     But  few  of  them  fired  as  they  fled. 
The  moment  the  leading  company  of  the  Highlanders 
deployed  into  line,  and  the  Sikhs  on  their  flank  began 
to  double,  the  Sepo3rs  made  a  rush  out  of  their  hiding- 
places.    White  figures  flew  down  the  steps  of  the  Mar- 
tiniere,  passed  the  open  doorway,  flitted  along  the  cor- 
ridors.   It  was  a  regular  race  between  Sikhs  and  High- 
landers, to  catch  the  enemy.    As  they  streamed  out,  the 
dooly-bearers  of  the  regiments  came  trudging  in  dose 
columns  after  them.      Poor  fellows  !   the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  which  was  opened  from  the  ditch  of  the 
canal,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  our  attack,  was  too 
late  to  touch  our  men,  who  were  already  screened  from 
it  by  the  Martini^re  Park ;  but  the  round  shot  plumped 
among  the  doolies,  and  more  than  one  of  the  bearers 
dropped,  mutilated  and  quivering  lumps  of  flesh,  in  the 
dust.    Just  at  that  moment  the  53rd  appeared,  marching 
in  great  order  in  columns  of  companies  right  for  the  line 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  Sir  CoHn,  who  had  come  up  from  tiie 
court,  was  very  wroth.     'See  that  fellow,  Mansfield! 
Just  look  how  he's  taking  his  regiment  into  that  fire ! 


Here,  sir ;  go  down  and  tell  the  commanding  officer  to 
deploy  them  at  once,  and  advance  in  skirmishing  order. 
How  men  can  be  such  fools ! '  Well,  there  must  be 
fools  in  all  professions,  and  accidents  in  every  operation. 
See!  there  is  a  prodigious  dust  in  the  midst  of  that 
troop  of  artUlery,  which  is  galloping  in  the  fiank  of  our 
attacking  column.  A  gun  has  gone  over  in  the  unefyen 
ground  bodily,  horses  and  all,  and  there  it  lies  with  the 
carriage  and  wheels  up  in  the  air.  This  is  but  of  little 
moment,  for  our  men  are  already  in  the  enemy's 
trenches.  There  they  go,  leaping  into  the  rifle-pits. 
Hurrah !  they're  in  the  Martiniere  itself.  There  they  go, 
up  the  steps!.  '  Here,  Mr.  Eussell,'  said  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  handing  me  his  glass,  '  I'll  make  you  aid-de- 
camp for  the  time;  your  eyes  are  better  than  mine. 
Just  look  through  the  trees  on  the  right  of  the  Martin  idj^, 
and  teU  me  who  are  the  people  you  see  there.'  *  They 
are  the  Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  sir ;  I  can  see  than 
clearly.  They  are  firing  through  the  trees,  and  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly.'  *  Then,  we'll  go  over  to  the 
Martiniere.'  " 

Outram  had  been  most  successful.  He  had  pushed 
his  conquering  column  up  to  and  within  the  walls  of 
the  Badshahbagh,  and  his  heavy  guns  had  so  raked 
the  enemy's  lines  in  front  of  Campbell  that  they  appeared 
to  be  deserted.  An  officer  volunteered  to  cross  the 
Qoomtee,  and  see.  Plunging  in,  he  swam  over.  **  Sud- 
denly," writes  Mr.  Eussell,  who  was  in  the  Martiniei% 
' '  we  saw  a  figure  rising  out  of  the  waters  of  the  Gh)omt0e| 
and  scrambling  up  the  canal  parapet,  which  just  tor- 
minates  at  this  place.  He  gets  up,  stands  upright,  aiul 
waves  his  hand.  '  What  is  he  P '  'He  must  be oiw ct 
oxir  fellows,  sir;  he  has  blue  trousers  and  red  M$e^^ 
And  so  it  was — ^Butler,  of  the  Bengal  Fusiliers,' "  ly»& 
done  this  exploit.  The  Highlanders  and  Sikhs  9fW 
dashed  at  the  line,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of  ftil 
extreme  left,  and  the  portion  in  front  of  the  Maxtiniliiib 
All  this  time  our  guns  were  pounding  the  city  on  ooai 
left;  and  such  was  the  eflect  of  Outram's  flank  xq0f»* 
ment,  that  the  enemy  abandoned  Banks's  House  and  ibe 
whole  line,  and  our  troops  took  secure,  possession.  Qa 
the  10th  we  were  occupied  on  both  sides  of  the  river  m 
battering  the  place,  and  preparing  for  the  next  movi. 
By  the  incessant  exertions  of  Lieutenant  T^aAmk 
Stewart,  the  telegraphic  wire  foUowod  the  Con 
in  Chief  everywhere,  so  that  he  was  in  direct 
mimication  with  Calcutta  every  morning,  and 
Outram  also,  for  Stewart  carried  a  branch  line  otst  | 
(jk)omtee. 

On  the  11th  both  forces  made  great  progress.  J^^ 
Bahadoor  brought  his  army  into  camp,  and  was  sextJ^i 
hold  the  left  on  the  canal.  Outram  made  a  vast  i 
forward.  Dividing  his  force  into  two  columns,  he 
one  to  the  iron  bridge  and  one  to  the  stone  bridge, 
troops  advanced,  literally  chasing  the  enemy  before  i 
and  slaying  hundreds.  Both  bridges  were  taken, 
it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  hold  the  stone  bridge^ 
and  the  right  column  returned  to  a  position  in  a  Miuq^d 
west  of  the  Badshahbagh.  But  the  iron  bridge  was  lield 
by  a  strong  force.    All  day  Outram's  batteries  had  1 
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firing  steadily  into  the  huge  buildings  on  the  other  bank, 
especially  into  the  Kaiserbagh,  and  were  enfilading  the 
onemy^s  second  line  with  effect.  Nor  were  Sir  Colin*s 
batteries  idle.    They  were  breabhing  the  Begum  Xothie. 

.,  When  the  breaoh  was  pxaoticable,  the  Highlanders,  this 
time  the  99rd,  and  a  Sikh  regiment,  went  at  this  place, 
afnd  carried  ii  wiSi  a  rash.  Adrian  Hope  led  the  column. 

^  Mountiz^  to  a  window  by  the  aid  of  his  men,  he  tumbled 
througk  miaong  a  crowd  of  Sepoys,  who  fled  at  **the 
apparition  of  the  huge  i«d  Oelt,  sword,  and  pistol  in 
hand.^  Kie  men  followed,  carrying  everything  before 
them  at  t^  point  of  the  bayonet,  until  the  place  was 
cleared  of  all  except  skolkeri,  yrho  were  even  found 
next  day,  and  who  from  dark  holes  lAew  some  of  our 
men.  Ofi  ^o  right  the  53rd  had  carried  the  Secondeca- 
bagh  without  opposition,  and  even  the  Shah  Nujeef; 
Captain  Medley,  with  a  handful  of  native  sappers, 
gallantly  holding  it  all  night.  This  brought  the  tJom- 
inander-in-Chief  into  direct  communication  with  Outram 
over  the  river.  The  mortar  batteries  were  at  onoe  turned 
upon  the  Kaiserbagh  and  the  Imambara,  and  up  towards 
the  latter  Eobert  Napier,  a  most  accomplished  soldier, 
was  pushing  a  sap  by  the  aid  of  his  engineers.  Thus  a 
great  day's  work  had  been  done.  The  Kaiserbagh  and 
the  Mess  House  alone  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands, 
Ijut  the  former  was  strong.  While  Mansfield  was  super- 
intonding  the  capture  of  the  Begum  Kothie,  Sir  Colin 
had  to  go  througii  t^  disagreeable  duty  of  receiving 
Jung  Bohadoor.  The  reputation  of  the  Nepaulese  was 
of  £11  savour ;  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  a  frank  soldier 
like  Oolia  Oaaoapbell  to  take  the  hand  of  a  man  wlso  liad 
saaardered  his  kindrod. 

The  work  of  liie  11th  was  most  satis&otory ;  but  in 
the  stormi&g  of  the  Begum's  Kothio,  as  in  the  assault 
on  Delhi,  England  suffered  a  great  loss.  At  "&»  lattser 
foil  Nicholson,  at  the  former  Hodson  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  his  way  to  select  a  oampii^giround  ^ 
his  horn,  he  heard  fiimg,  ai^,  riding  up,  found  Brigadier 
Napier  directing  the  attack  on  tiie  Begum's  Kothio. 
With  a  cbeery  smile,  lie  ssad  to  the  friend  h»  admired 
so  much,  **  I  am  come  td  take  care  of  you ;  you  have 
xto  business  to  go  to  W(A  without  me  to  look  after 
ymx,^*  WA,  the  assnlt^g  column,  beside  Bobert 
Xiqaier,  l»  ymd  into  ^  ]faoe.  It  was  taken ;  Iwfe 
€e|»0^  WOT©  BtiU  in  hidinip,  ant  the  soldiers  were  look- 
aog  for  them.  Tumiag'te  hu  orderly,  he  said,  *'I 
wonted  aay  of  the  xMOslsam in QkeM.'*  Hs  fe^itt 
isA9  a  dark  room— it  wm  Adl  cf  Oqwi>yu;  a  sho*  wm 
tred,  and,  slaggeriii|;  hadk»  Hoiscm  ML  JL  bullet  ^ad 
gone  clean  13irou||li  laoL.  11»  BjgUattiers  rushed  ia, 
and  killed  «?«iyMMSLiAlkai<0€ai;  w^£b  poor  Hodson's 
orderly,  a  large,  po wezM  Stt,  «HiAei  hia  master  out 
of  danger.  He  was  taken  to  Banks^  Htmse,  wad  there 
the  next  tday  1m  died,  sa  tiM  presence  of  Napier  a&d  his 
faitkrol  orderly,  wSae  teB|^  Ofor  the  corpse  crying  like  a 
child.  Iml  his  last  anooMttte — as  Napier  records  in 
a  letter  to  Mnu  Hodsci&--te  «ttd--^' '  It  is  kard  to  leave 
the  woild  |»t  ttflw,  wlHft  MOOMB  »  m  near;  hut  God's 
will  be  done.'  *  Bear  witness  for  me  that  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  duty  to  man.     May  God  forgive  my  sins  for 


Christ's  sake.  I  go  to  my  Father.'  *  My  love  to  my 
wife.  Tell  her  my  last  thoughts  were  of  her.'  *  Lord 
receive  my  souL'  These  were  his  last  words;  and  with- 
out a  sigh  or  a  struggle,  his  pure  spirit  took  its  flight." 
He  was  buried  on  the  13th,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  a 
host  of  officers  attending  his  funeral,  to  mark  his  r^^t 
and  esteem  for  '*  the  most  briUiant  soldier''  under  his 
command.  *'  When  the  part  of  the  service  came  whero 
the  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  all  the  cdd  wazrior's 
courage  and  self-possession  could  no  kmger  ccmtitd  the 
tears — undeniable  evidence  of  what  he  felt.  'I  have 
lost  one  of  the  finest  ofiBoers  in  the  army,'  was  his  re- 
mark to  General  Napier."  And  it  was  true.  No  m&n 
in  the  army  was  more  xmiversally  r^;retted,  and  no 
man  deserved  it  more, 

ThB  work  of  sapping  up  to  the  Imambara,  the  next 
plaoe  to  he  taken,  now  went  briskly  on.     Napier's 
sappers  were  eoagaged  in  opening  wide  communics^ona 
to  the  rear,  and  ialfteaking  through  the  houses  in  front, 
so  that  heavy  gmts  ixdfs^  be  brou^t  up  to  breach  tliae 
walls.    Into  the  enemy's  poste  poured  an  incessant  fire 
of  shell  from  the  batteries  of  OuteHB,  as  well  as  those  of 
Sir  Colin;  and  l^e  rattte  of  musketxy  miw  <MMBd while 
there  was  daylight.    The  army  was  now  UJL'hiaiiii  from 
the  Badshahbc^L,  on  the  zag^  over  Am  duimriiuu  to  tbe 
front  of  the  Imambara;   azul  ih/Q  moment  had.  atam 
arrived  when  this   building   oould  be  bread»ed  ^iiv& 
eflbct.    They  were  placed  b«yad  a  wall  thirty  yards 
from  the  bmlding,  and  iSkmr  huge  edtotwere  oraaiaag' 
through  the  massive  rtmotore,  breakmg  down.  Mranl 
walls  at  each  blow.    Prom  tbe  hottss  toyo  and  Ae  wia- 
doWB  and  locpJHAes  &e  enemy  fired  besvOy  <tnaadean> 
sad  i&d  litt^  Itarm.    Utea  oame  tbe  «pdsr  to  ftssaolt ; 
and  in  went  the  19&  Focft  and  Bzmysfasr^s  SQdis  wi^  a. 
nsbdu    The  enemy,  as  iisvud,  fied ;  aatd  hei&g  jhuusmI 
with  great  eaftULuw,  our  troops  emerged  £knm^  tba 
greift  gateway  into  tbe  main  road,  to  find  that  ^ley 
had  turned  tbe  whole  of  tbe  second  line  of  defence.     On 
went  the  sager  soldienv  ^i^vivn  tbe  road,  tbzougb  ^k» 
boBsee,  the  enemy  grniq^  gmond,  and  they  pursain^» 
ff!omtsxg  mad  with  tbo  hsat,  tks  dost,  tbe  uproar,  tbe 
«xx3iteiQent  of  the  dmse.    J^m  totoution  bad  besm  oz^ 
to  Storm  ike  Tmsmbapa  itseH     Foctaae  jgste  ^eor 
tks  i^mIb  ssoond  line;   sad  ikow,  lo!  tbey  ware  ia. 
rear  e(  Aa  third.     They  bad   pu^ed  iqp  ta   tta 
KsissJiagh  itself,   baying  broken  hAo  Aa  wmar   «f 
tbe  isitottifbiBiiiln  ooTeriof  Aa 
tbe   fiffyortasity,  besvy  sttj|wrti 
from  tbe  right,  and  Franks  «sd  ITisui  iMusmM^  te 
take  tbe  palaoe  itsel£    Tbe  cviw  was  given,  and  4sa 
soldiers  dashing  in,  the  wbole  of  the  vast  buildings  leill 
easily  into  our  hands,  so  thoroughly  brc^sfi  'was  tbe 
£^»irit  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Colin  had  expected  a  fierce  res^tanoe — a  si^to — 
great  loss,  perhifMi ;  and  here,  while  be  was  atbreak&sc^ 
in  came  Norman  witb  Aa  news  tbst  Aa  ITsiiaorfaaKgii 
had  fallen.  Sir  OoHn  rode  up,  aanid  &e  <^ieeiin^  o£ 
the  tropps,  while  our  soldiers  were  still  routing  out  tlie 
enemy  from  the  recesses  of  this  wonderful  palace.  Mjr, 
Eussell,  the  most  daring  of  corpej^ndents,T  went  "too. 
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and  penetrated  into  the  Kaiserbagh  before  the  fray  was 
orer.    "  It  "was,"  he  unites,  **  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most;  distressing  sights  that  could  be  seen ;  but  it  was 
also  most  exciting.   Discipline  may  hold  soldiers  together 
till  the  fight,   but  it  assuredly  does  not  exist  for  a 
moment  after  an  assault  has  been  delirered,  or  a  storm 
has  taken  place.  Imagine  courts  as  large  as  the  Temple 
Gardens,  surrounded  with  ranges  of  palaces,  or,  at  least, 
irifli  buildings  well  stuccoed  and  gilded,  with  fresco 
paiatings  here  and  there  on  the  blind- windows,  and 
with  green  jalousies  and  Yenetuui  blinds  dosing  the 
apertures,  which  pierce  the  waUs  in  double  rows.    In 
the  body  of  the  court  are  statues,  lines  of  lamp-posts, 
fountains,  orange  groves,  aqueducts,  and  kiosks  with 
burnished  domes  of  polished  metal.     Through  these, 
Mther  and  thither,  with  loud  cries,  dart  European  and 
native  soldiery,  firing  at  the  windows,  from  which  come 
now  and  then  dropping  shots,  or  hisses  a  musket  ball. 
At  every  door  there  is  an  eager  crdwd  smashing  the 
pands  with  the  stocks  of  their  firelocks,  or  breakings  the 
fiistenings  by  disdiarges  of  their  weapons.    The  build- 
ings which  surround  the  courts  are  irregular  in  form, 
for  here  and  there  the  lines  of  the  quadrangle  are  broken 
by  columned  fhmts  and  lofty  porticoes  before  the  man- 
sions of  the  minis&y,  or  of  the  great  ofilcers  oi  the  royal 
household,  which  are  resplendent  with  richly^gilt  roofis 
and  domes.    Here  and  there  the  inv^ers  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  long  corridors,  and  you  hear  the 
musketry  ratding  inside,  the  crash  of  glass,  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  tiie  combatants,  and  little  jets  of  smoke  curl 
oat  of  the  closed  lattices.  Lying  amid  the  orange  groves 
are  dead  and  dying  Sepoys ;  and  the  white  statues  are 
reddened  with  blood.    Leaning  against  a  smiling  Yenus 
is  a  British  soldier,  shot  through  the  neck,  gasping, 
and  at  every  gasp  bleeding  to  death !    Here  and  there 
offilceni  are  running  to  and  fro  after  their  men,  pw- 
Buading  or  threatening  in  vain.      From  the  broken 
portals  issue  soldiers  laden  with  loot  or  plunder;  shawls, 
rich  tapestry,  gold  and  silver  brocade,  caskets  of  jewels, 
arms,    splendid  dresses.     The  men  are  wild  with  fury 
and  lust  of  gold — ^Uterally  drunk  with  plunder.     Some 
coin6   out  with  china  vases  or  mirrors,  dash  them  to 
pieces  on  the  ground,  and  return  to  seek  moro  valuable 
booty*      Others    are    busy  gouging  out  the  precious 
•iones  from  the  stems  of  pipes,  from  saddle-cloths,  or 
the  hUta  of  swords,  or  butts  of  pistols  or  fire-arms. 
Soiae  iTwathe  their  bodies  in  stnfb  crusted  with  precious 
metals  and  gems ;  others  carry  off  useless  lumber,  brass 
pots,  pictures,  or  vases  of  jade  and  china.     Court  after 
court  tjbe  scene  is  still  the  same.    These  courts  opon  one 
to  thd  other  by  lofty  gateways,  ornamented  with  the 
<louble  fish  of  the  royal  family  of  Oude,  or  by  arched 
passag^es,   in  which  lie  the  dead  Sepoys,  their  clothes 
smorddoring  on  their  flesh.    The  scene  of  plunder,"  he 
contmtiies,  '^  was  indescribable.  The  soldiers  had  broken 
ap  sereral  of  the  store-rooms,  and  pitched  the  contents 
'nto   the   court,  which  was  lumbered  with  cases,  with 
embroidered  clothes,   gold  and  silver  brocade,    silver 
^QSffels,    arms,  banners,  drums,  shawls,  scarfe,  musical 
ustrixmexits,  mirrors,  pictures,  books,  accounts,  medi- 


cine bottles,  gorgeous  standards,  shields,  spears,  and  a 
heap  of  things,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  make 
this  sheet  of  paper  like  a  catalogue  of  a  broker's  sale. 
Through  these  moved  the  men,  wild  with  exdtement, 
*  drunk  with  plxmder.  *  I  had  often  heard  the  phrase,  but 
never  saw  the  thing  itself  before.  They  smashed  to  pieces 
the  fowling-pieces  and  pistols  to  get  at  the  gold  mount- 
ings and  the  stones  set  in  the  sto(^.  They  burned  in  a 
fire,  which  they  made  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  bro- 
cades and  embroidered  shawls  for  the  sake  of  the  gold 
and  silver.  China,  glass,  and  jade  they  dashed  to  pieces 
in  jmre  wantonness ;  pictures  they  ripped  up  or  tossed 
on  the  flames ;  furniture  shared  the  same  fate." 

Such  was  the  capture  and  sack  of  the  Xaiserbagh. 
Barely  had  such  a  scene  of  plunder  been  before,  and 
many  grew  rich  out  of  the  "loot."  In  a  military  point 
of  view,  the  capture  of  this  palace  was  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune,  as  it  virtually  gave  us  the  command  of 
the  city.  There  were  now  only  the  houses  and  buildings 
towards  the  old  Eesidency;  and  with  Outram  on  their 
flank,  they  could  easQy  be  taken,  and  taken  at  leisure. 

Yet,  the  action  on  the  13th  might  have  been  more 
successful.  When  the  Xaiserbagh  fell,  the  troops  on  the 
right  swept  forward  frt>m  the  Shah  Nujeef  nearly  up  to 
the  old  Besidency,  and  the  20th  Foot  caught  a  host  of 
Sepoys  in  the  Engine-house,  and  slew  nearly  every  maiu 
At  this  time  Sir  James  Outram  was  ready  to  burst  across 
the  iron  bridge.  His  colunm  was  prepared,  his  men 
were  eager.  Lieutenant  Wynne,  with  some  sappers,  had 
gallantly  thrown  down  the  breastwork  across  the  end  of 
the  bridge — a  service  which  won  for  him  theTictoria  cross. 
But  Outram  did  not  advance.  His  orders  were  precise, 
and  he  construed  them  literally.  He  was  to  advance ; 
but  on  the  condition  that  he  could  do  so  without  the  loss 
of  a  smgh  man.  Seeing  a  gun  bearing  down  the  long 
street  which  led  to  the  bridge,  a  gun  steadily  fired, 
Outram  knew  that  if  he  charged  across,  he  must  lose  at 
least  one  man,  perhaps  many.  He  obeyed  the  con- 
ditional order,  and  the  Sepoys  escaped.  But  had  he 
crossed  at  the  moment  the  Xaiserbagh  fell,  he  must 
have  inflicted  a  terrible  loss  upon  the  enemy,  though 
suffering  some  loss  himself. 

Virtually  Lucknow  was  now  taken,  but  much  still 
remained  to  be  done.  The  troops  rested  on  the  l4th, 
except  the  gunners,  who  were  rarely  or  never  quiet.  On 
the  15th  Sir  James  Outram,  leaving  a  force  near  the 
iron  bridge,  crossed  the  Qoomtee,  and  a  general  attack 
was  made  on  the  buildings  west  of  the  Kaiserbagh.  A. 
great  deal  of  irregular  fighting  ensued,  but  the  enemy 
stood  nowhere.  Outram's  column  worked  up  through 
the  old  battered  Besidency  to  the  iron  bridge;  and  as  tho 
enemy  fled  in  disorder  over  the  stone  bridge  higher  up, 
our  guns  on  the  iron  bridge  kept  up  a  heavy  fire.  That 
night  we  occupied  the  Muchee  Bowun,  and  by  the  18th 
every  place  was  captured,  except  the  Moosabagh,  out  in 
the  country;  the  city  itself  was  occupied,  and  direct  com- 
munication established  with  the  Alumbagh.  Prize  agents 
had  now  been  appointed  to  secure  the  plunder;  but 
order  was  not  restored,  and  every  street  and  house  had 
its  horrible  scenes.    The  place  was  fall  o£<pewder;  o^ 
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men  were  careless,  and  explosions  were  frequent,  in  one 
of  wHch  Captain  Clark,  Lieutenant  Brownlow,  and 
thirty  men  were  killed.  On  the  19th  a  concerted  attack 
was  made  on  the  Moosabagh.  Here  were  the  resolute 
Moulyie,  stout  and  cunning ;  the  courageous  and  un- 
daunted Begum,  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  defence, 
her  cowardly  paramour  Mimnoo  Khan,  her  son,  the 
titular  King  of  Oude,  and  some  8,000  men.  The  object 
was  to  catch  them,  but  the  combination  failed.  Somehow 
the  cavalry  sent  out  to  cut  off  the  fugitives  lost  their 
way.  The  enemy  stayed  just  long  enough  to  see  the 
approach  of  the  infantry  and  guns ;  then  their  hearts 
fEiiled  them,  and  they  fled.  There  was  one  more  des- 
perate skirmish  in  the  city  with  a  band  of  budmashes; 
that  was  the  last  fight,  and  the  capital  of  Oude  was 
recovered,  after  being  so  many  months  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  We  took  120  guns,  tons  of  ammunition, 
and  much  treasure;  and  so  splendidly  was  the  work 
done  that  our  loss  did  not  exceed  700  men  killed  and 
wounded ! 

The  Oovemor-G^neral  now  issued  a  proclamation, 
which,  after  setting  forth  the  wickedness  of  the  rebellion, 
and  rewarding  some  talookdars  by  granting  them  a 
hereditary  right  to  their  lands,  declared  that,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  proprietory  right  in  the  soil  of  Oude  was 
confiscated  to  the  British  Government.  To  those  who 
made  immediate  submission  life  and  honour  were  pro- 
mised, but  nothing  more.  Those  who  had  murdered 
Europeans  were  to  expect  no  mercy.  This  proclamation 
created  a  great  ferment  in  India  and  in  England.  It  was 
held  to  be  monstrous  that  Lord  Canning  should  con- 
fiscate a  province.  Sir  James  Outram  resigned  rather 
than  carry  out  the  scheme ;  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
succeeded  him,  obtained  fall  permission  to  deal  with  each 
case  on  its  merits.  In  England,  Lord  Ellenborough,  then 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  was  so  angry  that  he  wrote  a 
most  insolent  dispatch  to  Lord  Canning,  on  mere  news- 
paper report;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  published  it 
before  he  posted  the  document  to  Lord  Canning.  It  was 
an  unoourteous  and  an  ungentiemanly  act;  and  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  to  resign  his  seat  to  save  the  Derby 
Cabinet  from  censure.  The  fsict  is  the  proclamation  was 
completely  misunderstood.  The  confiscation  was  not 
permanent  deprivation.  It  enabled  the  GK)vemment  to 
take  a  position  in  Oude  calculated  to  restore  men  to 
their  real  rights — to  reward  the  faithful  and  punish  the 
wrong-doers ;  and,  above  all,  imder  the  settlement  made 
by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  his  successor,  Mr.Wingfield,  all 
those  proprietors  held  from  the  Crown.  In  the  end  the 
measure  worked  well,  and  was  essentially  just  and  politic ; 
and,  in  a  long  dispatch,  Lord  Canning  fully  refuted  the 
melodramatic  impertinences  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1858,  not  only  Oude  but  Eohilound 
had  to  bo  reconquered.  For  a  time,  the  proclamation  was 
a  dead  letter ;  the  army  had  still  to  be  employed ;  and  in 
April,  Sir  Colin,  after  an  interview  with  Lord  Canning 
at  Allahabad,  broke  up  his  force  and  proceeded  to  the 
work  of  conquest.  General  Walpole  started,  on  the  7th, 
with  a  fine  brigade  towards  Rohilcund.  Sir  Edward  Lu- 
gaid,  with  another,  set  out  eastward  towards  Gorruck- 


pore,  where  Koer  Singh  and  a  host  of  enemies  were  afoot. 
A  garrison  was  left  in  Lucknow,  which  was  to  be  Btrongly 
fortified,  and  the  remaining  troops  marched  for  Cawnpore 
on  the  13th,  to  move  up  the  Doab  and  enter  Bohilcand 
from  Futtehghur. 

The  plan  of  campaign  now  was  this :  Sir  Colin  was 
to  e£^t  a  junction  with  Walpole  on  the  Bamgun^, 
opposite  Futtehghur,  and  thence  march  on  Bareilly  by 
Shal^ehanpore ;  while  General  Penny,  with  a  brigade 
collected  at  Eoorkee,  and  Brigadier  Jones,  from  Morad- 
abad,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  also  made  for  Bareilly. 
Walpole  marched  his  column  by  Sundeela.  Near  Blio- 
damow  he  came  upon  a  mud  fort  in  the  jungle,  occupied 
by  a  force  under  Nirput  Singh.  These  mud  forts  are  strong 
defensive  posts ;  a  high  embankment  and  a  deep  ditch, 
make  them  formidable.  The  place  was  reconnoitred^ 
and  the  cavalry  reported  that  it  could  be  easily  assailed 
in  the  rear ;  but  Walpole  thought  he  could  take  it  by 
rushing  at  the  front.  He  did  not  even  use  his  heaTy 
guns,  but  sent  the  42nd  and  93rd  against  the  rampart. 
They  were  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Many 
men  fell  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the  greatest  loss  was 
Adrian  Hope,  the  pride  of  his  brigade.  The  High- 
landers  were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  the  officers 
were  savage  with  this  unskilful  mode  of  warfare,  tn 
the  night  Nirput  Singh,  knowing  his  own  weakness, 
ran  away,  and  then  it  was  seen  how  easily  the  place 
might  have  been  taken.  Walpole  marched  on  towards 
the  Bamgunge. )  On  his  way  he  heard  that  a  body  of 
the  enemy  were  guarding  a  bridge  of  boats  over  that 
stream ;  and  dashing  on  with  cavalry  and  guns,  he  sur- 
prised and  routed  them  with  heavy  loss.  Sir  Colin, 
marching  by  Cawnpore  and  Futtehghur,  crossed  the 
Ganges  on  the  27th,  and  joined  Walpole  at  Tingree,  In 
the  meantime,  that  gallant  sailor  and  hope  of  the 
British  navy,  Sir  William  Peel,  had  died  of  small-pox: 
at  Cawnpore.  Weakened  by  a  wound  at  Lucknofw,  he 
could  not  bear  up  against  the  £Ettal  disease ;  and,  after  a 
brilliant  career,  he  died  in  his  bed,  deplored  by  aU  his 
countrymen.  ^  Henry  Lawrence,  Nioholaon,  Hodson, 
Peel — ^these  were  the  first  of  men ;  peiiiaps  the  greyest 
losses  we  suffered  in  Lidia. 

Sir  Colin  entered  Shalgehanpore  on  the  30th  of  Aprils 
without  meeting  any  resistance.    Here  he  learned  tiiat 
Penny,  leading  his  coliunn  through  Budaon,  misled  by 
a  civilian,  who  trusted  to  native  information,  got  into 
an  ambuscade  and  lost  his  life.    His  troops  carried  tike 
position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  marched  on.   Jones 
also  had  made  progress,  and  was  approaching  BazeOly 
from  Moradabad.    On  the  2nd  of  May  Sir  Cohn  moT^ed 
out  of  Shahjehanpore,  leaving  behind  a  small  force  witbi 
four  guns  to  hold  the  gaol.    He  had  not  gone  £ar  before 
the  energetic  Moidvie,  bringing  a  great  body  of  all  arzzLS^ 
fell  upon  Shahjehanpore ;  and  although  he  failed  to  taifce 
it  out  of  hand,  he  invested  it,  and  put  the  littie  ganiaozi 
in  peril.    Sir  Colin  got  news  of  this,  but  he  ^was  tl^ezt 
near  Bareilly,  and  had  a  large  army  in  his  front  wiioixk. 
it  was  necessary  to  fight. 

Disregarding  the  Moulvie,  and  his  ski^il  onslact^!).! 
on  the  rear.  Sir  Colin  pursued  h^  march  to  BareaXbv^^ 
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^kore  Kkan  IBahadoor  Khan  liad  40,000  or  50,000  men 
of  all  arms,  and  forty  guns.  Here,  in  front  of  Baroilly, 
on  the  5th  of  May  he  engaged  the  enemy.  Penny's 
force  had  already  joined  him  ;  Brigadier  Jones  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city.  While  Sir  Colin  attacked  the 
enemy  on  the  east,  Jones  broke  into  the  place  from  the 
west.  The  enemy  were  defeated,  but  managed  to  escape 
in  a  disordered  and  broken  state,  some  fl3ring  for  the 
Ganges  and  somje  for  Onde.  Daring  this  action,  a  body 
of  Ghazees — ^fanatic  Moslems — ^made  a  dash  on  the  93rd 
and  42nd.  They  were  powerful  men  with  grizzly  beards ; 
they  wore  green  turbans,  and  came  on,  brandishing 
their  sabres  with  their  heads  down  behind  their  shields. 
Sir  Colin  was  near  the  Highlanders,  but  the  Ghazees 
came  on>so  rapidly  that  he  had  only  time  to  cajl  on  his 
men  to  stand  firm,  and  bayonet  them  as  they  came  cm, 
before  {he  dare-devils  were  in  their  midst.  The  men 
fired,  and  then  used  the  bayonet,  after  knocking  their  foes 
down.  A  number  of  them  got  round  the  fiank  of  the 
42nd,  dragged  Colonel  Cameron  from  his  horse,  and  cut 
General  Walpole  over  the  head.  Both  were  saved  by  the 
Highlanders.  "  Sir  Colin  had  a  narrow  escape.  As  he 
was  riding  from  one  company  to  another,  his  eye  caught 
that  of  a  quasi-dead  Ghazee,  who  was  lying,  tulwar  in 
band,  just  before  him.  The  chief  guessed  the  ruse  in  a 
moment.  '  Bayonet  that  man ! '  he  called  to  a  soldier. 
The  Highlander  made  a  thrust  at  him,  but  the  point 
would  not  enter  the  thick  cotton  quilting  of  the  Ghazee's 
tunic ;  and  the  dead  man  was  rising  to  his  legs,  when  a 
Sikh,  who  happened  to  be  near,  with  a  whirling  stroke 
of  bis  salxre,  cut  (^1^  G&azee's  head  at  one  blow,  aa  if 
it  liad  been  the  bulb  of  a  poppy  I"  The  enemy's  troopers 
also  got  round  the  rear,  and,  charging  the  baggage  and 
ambulanoes,  did  considerable  mischief  before  they  were. 
driTen  ofL  We  lost  nearly  as  many  men  from  apoplexy 
as  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

But  BareiHy  was  cc^tured,  and  the  enemy  dispersed. 
Sir  Colin's  first  thought  was  for  the  safety  of  Shahjehan- 
pore.     He  sent  off  Brigadier  Jones  with  his  brigade  to 
relieve  Colonel  Hale ;  and,  having  estaUished  a  garri- 
soxx  in  BaieiUy,  followed  himself.    Jones  easily  drove  off 
the  Moulvie*s  troops  on  the  11th,  and  covered  the  place. 
Sir   Colin  himself  marched  from  Bareilly  on  the  15th. 
Arriving  at  Shahjehanpore  on  the  18th,  ha  marched 
tkrougb  the  town,  and  drew  up  on  the  eastern  side. 
There  the  Moulvie  had  made  a  demonstratiton  with  an 
inunense  force  of  horsemen.    The  action,  however,  was 
almost  wholly  carried  on  by  the  artOlery.    When  the 
infantry  were  deployed  and  developed,  the  enemy  re- 
tired.      Sir  Colin  now  handed  the  army  over  to  the 
comxaand  of  Brigadier  John  Jones,  and  with  a  weak 
escort  set  off  suddenly  for  Futt^ghur.    Jones  marched 
on  ACoIiumdae,  the  laat  stronghold  of  the  rebels  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Bohilcund ;  but  the  enemy  would  not 
wait  £or  him.    They  evacuated  the  place,  and  rode  off. 
Tims  tbe  Moulvie  and  the  Beg^um  escaped  onee  more. 
This    eiidod  the  campaign  for  the  summer  in  Oude  and 
Holrilcxxnd.    While  the  Commander-in-Quef  had  been 
tlius   eaigaged.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  with  a  flying  column 
from.  Xiucknow,  had  scoured  the  country  towards  Fyaa* 


bad,  and  had  surprised  and  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Nawabgunge.  Sir  Edward  Lugard  had  relieved  Azim- 
ghur,  and,  following  up  Koer  Singh,  had  passed  the 
Gtmges,  driven  the  valiant  old  chief  into  the  jungle, 
and  restored  confidence  in  Behar.  The  troops  were  put 
under  cover  as  far  as  possible,  but  there  was  still  con- 
siderable fighting  at  different  points  in  the  Doab,  and 
north  and  south  of  Allahabad ;  while  Colonel  Bowcaroft, 
with  some  in&ntry,  and  Sotheby's  naval  brigade,  were 
keeping  down  the  rebel  element  on  the  north  of  Gor- 
ruckpore,  and  facilitating  the  march  of  Jung  Bahadoor 
and  his  plunder  back  to  the  mountains  of  Nepaul. 

Such,  at  the  end  of  May,  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges  The  Doab,  though  not  free 
from  incursions,  had  been  made  dangerous  for  our 
enemies,  and  tolerably  secure ;  the  enemy  had  no  foot- 
ing therein.  Lucknow  had  been  re-captured;  Bohil- 
cund had  been  swept  dear  of  foes ;  the  couniry  round 
Meerut  and  Ddhi  contaiofid  no  enemies  in  any  force ; 
Gh>rruckpore  and  Agrimghur  were  occupied  in  strength ; 
Behar  had  been  relieved  from  a  daring,  mischievous, 
and  skilful  leader,  who,  if  he  had  been  younger,  might 
have  been  a  head  to  the  rebellion.  Yet  during  tiiis 
very  time,  when  we  were  obtaining  successes  every  day, 
two  more  native  regiments  mutinied,  and  thriop  Cal- 
cutta was  wild  with  panic !  The  regiments  were  pur- 
sued and  cut  up  chiefly  by  the  energy  ^(^  the  planters, 
and  Calcutta  regsftied  its  equanimity.  But  we  must 
now  turn  to  Central  India,  and  trace  the  brilliant  path 
of  Hugh  £c^. 


CHAPTEE  L. 

The  Centrtl  Inditn  CBoipdgn— Its  Objects— STietns  employed— Lines  of 
Operatloii— Boee  nuvcbM  opon  SMBgop— Slofe  aiKl  Capture  of  Kjitgtaur 
—Relief  of  Saogor— Capture  of  GnrralEOtar-Preptrationfl  for  a  March 
•  on  Jhanai— Battle  of  Modanpore— Sir  Hugh  forcea  tbe  Pass,  and 
crosses  the  Betwa^-Stoart  captures  Chandaree— Joins  Sir  Hugh,  and 
both  mwdi  on  Jhaosl— Siege  and  BatUe  of  Jhansi— TantU  Tepee— 
Jhansi  taken  by  Stonn—Suffarings  from  Heat— Battle  of  Koonch— 
March  upon  Calpee— Battle  of  Gowlowlee— Capture  of  Calpee— TanUa 
Topee  marches  on  Owalior— Dethrones  Sdndlap— Rose  follows— Briga- 
dier Smith  mores  v^  Crom  Goona— A  Brigade  staits  fh>m  Agra— 
Action  before  Gwalior— DeCaal  of  the  Rebels— SdndU  restored— Rose 
goes  to  Bombay— Other  Operations  In  Central  India. 

Sir.  Hxtoh  Eosb,  it  will  be  remembered,  arriyed  $t 
Indore  on  the  16th  of  Deoember,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  Central  India  field  force,  mustering  6^000  hmu, 
of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  Europeans.  He  had  a 
severe  tas^  to  accomplish  with  these  means.  The  whole 
country  north  of  the  Yindaya  range  of  mountains  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Bands  of  mutinouB  Sepoys 
w^re  established  at  various  points  between  the  Chumbul 
and  the  Saone.  They  held  forts  and  passes,  or  went 
hither  and  thither  preying  on  the  villagers.  The  only 
British  post  was  Saugor,  where  several  hundred  Euro- 
peans were  ^ut  up  in  the  fort,  and  whore,  strange  to 
state,  the  Slst  Native  Infantry  and  part  of  the  .42nd 
ware  £uthful.  Deeper  in  the  country,  towards  tho 
Jumna,  the  bold  Banee  of  Jhansi  held  the  town  and 
district  of  that  name,  and  kept  up  communication  with 
the  disaffdcted  subjects  of  Scindia,  the^mains  of  the 
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Gwalior  Contmgent,  reorganising  itself  at  Calpee,  and 
the  rebel  bands  who  wandered  up  and  down  the  Jumna, 
and  made  dashes  into  the  Doab,  from  Allahabad  to  Agra. 
Sir  Hugh  Eose  was  entrusted  with  the  duty,  first,  of 
relieTing  Saugor,  then,  of  capturing  Jhansi,  and  finally, 
of  making  his  way  to  Oalpee.  He  was  to  be  supported 
on  his  left  by  another  column  from  Bombay,  under 
General  Boberts,  which  was  collected  at  Nusseerabad, 
in  Bajpootana ;  and,  on  his  right,  by  a  Madras  column, 
under  General  Whitlock,  whose  starting  point  was 
Jubbulpore,  on  the  higher  waters  of  the  Nerbudda. 
Thus,  while  Bose  swept  the  country  between  the  Sinde 
and  the  Beas,  and  Whitlock  marched  on  his  right  be- 
tween the  Beas  and  the  Soaile,  his  object  being  Banda, 
Boberts  was  to  march  eastward  by  Kotah,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  and  mutineers,  into  the  Gwalior 
country. 

Sir  Hugh  Bose  divided  his  force  into  two  columns  or 
brigades.  The  first,  under  Brigadier  Stuart,  was  formed 
at  Indore ;  the  second  was  collected  at  Sehore,  about 
ninety  miles  to  the  north-east,  on  the  road  to  Bhopal. 
The  first  was  ordered  to  march  on  Chandaree,  a  yery 
strong  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Betwa.  The  second, 
or  right  brigade,  with  which  Bose  himself  marched, 
was  directed  from  Sehore  upon  Batghur  and  Saugor. 
Stuart*s  brigade  was  not  to  leaye  Indore  until  Bose  had 
started  for  Bhopal,  so  that  the  two  columns,  although 
separated  by  a  wide  interval,  migftk  march  in  parallel 
lines,  and  then  conyerge  to  a  point  north  of  Chandaree. 
Stuart's  course  lay  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Betwa,  and 
he  had  no  serious  hostility  to  apprehend  until  he  ap- 
proached Chandaree. 

Bose's  column  was  joined  on  the  loth  of  January, 
1858,  by  the  siege-train  fit>m  Sehore.  After  executing 
149  mutineers  of  the  Bhopal  Contingent — ^part  of  which, 
obeying  the  Begum,  had  remained  loyal — Bose  started 
on  the  16th,  and  marched  to  the  beautiful  town  of 
Bhopal,  the  capital  of  a  "  pattern  principality,"  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  wisely  governed.  There  was  even  a 
small  steamer  on  the  lake  near  the  town,  commanded 
by  a  native.  On  the  21st  the  column  entered 
Scindia*s  territory,  and  encamped  at  Bilsah,  famous  for 
tobacco.  Three  more  marches  brought  the  brigade  in 
front  of  Batghur,  the  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  on 
the  road  to  Saugor;  for  the  enemy  had  occupied  the 
fort,  and  showed  a  readiness  to  bar  the  road.  On  the 
24th  Bose  drove  in  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  in- 
vested the  place.  Batghur  had  been  a  strong  fort.  It 
stood  on  the  spur  of  a  hill,  and  overlooked  the  country 
around.  The  river  Biena,  running  east  and  west, 
covered  the  east  and  south  fiEM^es,  the  rock  being  scarped 
above  the  river.  The  west  fece,  where  the  gate  was, 
overlooked  the  town  and  Saugor  road.  The  north  £su» 
was  on  the  hill  side ;  the  approach  to  it  was  through 
dense  jungle,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  a  deep  ditch 
and  an  outwork.  Thus,  only  one  side — ^that  on  the 
north — afforded  any  fisunlities  for  attack.  Against  this 
side  Sir  Hugh  directed  his  efforts. 

Having  disposed  his  troops  around  the  place,  keeping 
a  good  look-out  towards  Saugor,  whence  interruption 


might  come,  he  pushed  his  si^e  g^uns,  under  a  sufficient 
escort,  up  the  hill  and  through  the  jungle,  making  a 
road  for  the  heavy  pieces  as  he  advanced.  All  this  thne 
the  troops  around  the  town  were  engaged  in  constant 
skirmishes  against  irregular  forces  on  tlie  outside.  By 
dint  of  perseverance  these  were  driven  off,  and  the  town 
was  occupied.  Then  the  heavy  guns  were  mounted 
in  a  battery,  made  by  the  Madras  Sappers,  most  efficient 
soldiers,  on  the  north  hill,  within  300  yards  of  the 
north  wall,  and  opened  fire,  while  other  guns  shelled 
the  fort  frt>m  the  plain,  and  the  Enfields  were  busy 
duelling  with  the  matchlock-men.  On  the  28th  a  body 
of  Sepoys,  in  red  coats,  some  wearing  medals,  made 
a  show  of  attacking  the  rear  by  advancing  through  the 
jungles  on  the  hill.  But  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
attack;  and  driven  off  by  shell,  were  cut  up  by  the 
horse.  This  was  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
the  enemy  within  knew  it  The  breach  had  hwa. 
examined,  and  declared  to  be  practicable.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  stormed  on  the  29th ;  but  when 
that  day  dawned,  two  enterprising  officers,  suspecting 
the  quiet,  climbed  up  the  breach,  and  found  that  the 
enemy  had  fled.  The  garrison  had  scrambled  down  a 
precipice,  women  and  all,  and  had  got  away  through 
the  lines  of  the  Bhopal  Contingent,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  guarding  that  side.  The  cavalry  went  in  pursuit, 
but  were  not  able  to  catch  the  fugitives :  indeed,  the 
latter  halted  eight  miles  distant.  Sir  Hugh  went  out  to 
attack  them,  and  defeated  them,  yet  could  not  take 
their  guns.  But  the  effect  of  these  actions  was  that  the 
roads  to  Saugor  and  Indore  were  freed  from  the  enemy; 
and,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  the  Europeans  shut  up  so 
long  in  Saugor  were  liberated  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hugh. 
They  drove  out  to  meet  him,  '*  looking  pale  and  care- 
worn," as  it  was  natural  they  should  look  after  ei^it 
months*  imprisonment.    • 

The  next  obstacle  to  be  removed  was  a  body  of  mud- 
neers,  men  of  several  regiments,  who  had  thrown  than- 
selves  into  the  fort  of  Gurrakota,  which  fifty  years  before 
had  defied  an  European  army.    This  fort  lies  over  tlie 
Beas,  east  of   Saugor,  and  imtil  it  was  taken  Bose 
could  not  move  on  Jhansi,  nor  Whitlock  on  Banda. 
The  Sepoys  entrenched  the  road  into  the  fort  from  the 
south.    But  the  troops  advanced  from  the  west.    The 
horse  artillery  ranged  up  and  opened  fire  in  this  unex- 
pected quarter.    Whereupon  the  Sepoys,  greatly  to  iheir 
credit,  sounded  the  advance,  and  moving  boldly  out^ 
seemed  disposed  to  charge  the  guns.     Upon  this,  tiie 
3rd  Europeans  came  into  play,  and  drove  them  back. 
Not  satisfied  yet,  the  enemy  reformed,  and  came  up 
with  great  steadiness  and  obstinacy,  and  were  not  broken 
and  routed  xmtil  they  were  dose  upon  the  guns.    When 
they  fled,  the  Hyderabad  horsemen  were  soon  amnng 
them,  and  their  charge   split  them  in  two,  one  body 
hurrying  into  the  fort,  the  other  rushing  off  to  the  ao/aHty 
and  suffering  loss  at  every  step. 

Batteries  were  at  once  erected  to  breach  the  west  &oe. 
The  enemy  worked  their  guns  with  vigour  and  ooolne^, 
but  they  were  soon  silenced,  all  but  one,  and  this  osie 
was  finally  knocked  over  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the 
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Bombay  Artillery.  On  the  13th  of  Ftb.-uary  the  enemy 
were  scon  escaping  from  the  fort,  and  the  infantry, 
hastening  in  upon  them,  found  that  nearly  all  had  gone. 
The  fugitires  were  pursued  five-and- twenty  miles  by  the 
Hyderabad  Horse.  In  the  fort  were  found  great  stores 
of  provisions,  and  quantities  of  plunder  taken  from 
Europeans  in  the  mutiny.  Provided  for  a  long  siege, 
the  Sepoys  had  been  ousted  in  three  days,  and  such  of 
the  provisions  as  could  not  bo  carried  away  were  given 
to  the  starving  villagers  whom  they  had  so  long  op- 
pressed. Gurrakota  was  blown  up  by  tho  sappers. 
The  troops  returned  to  Saugor  on  tho  1 7th,  and  halted 


The  troops  rested  ton  days.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  marching 
for  Jhansi  at  two  a.m.  on  tho  27th,  the  time  when  Sir 
Colin  crossed  the  Ganges  into  Oude.  The  road  lay 
nearly  north  through  tho  slopes  of  tho  Yindaya  range. 
No  sooner  had  they  quitted  Saugor  than  a  shower  of 
rockets  shot  up  out  of  that  town,  and  burst  in  a  sparkle 
of  evanescent  stars  in  the  dark  sky.  Here  was  brilliant 
evidence  that  the  enemy  had  friends  in  the  city.  The 
column  de£led  through  a  pass,  and  halted  at  Raneepore. 
The  next  morning,  when  tho  column  started,  rockets 
again  were  seen,  but  this  time  in  front;  and  as  tho 
troops  proceeded,  beacon  after  beacon  blazed  out  upon. 


CAFTACr  SIB  WILLIAM  TEJBL. 


Tmtil    they  could  bo  adequately  furnished  for  a  long 
znarcK  through  Central  India.  * 

Sir  Hugh  obtained  vast  supplies ;  beer  in  great  quan-  • 
titles  ;  boots,  as  many  as  could  be  got;  sheep  and  goats,  ! 
oxen  and  elephants,  grain  and  flour,  tea  and  soda-water  | 
for    tlie  wounded ;   full  supplies  of  ammunition,   and 
seversil  additional  guns  and  mortars  from  the  arsenal  of  j 
Saugor.  .  Tho  Europeans  got  lighter  clothing,  and  wero  i 
thus   "better  prepared  to  endure  the  severities  of  the  ' 
Indiaix   hot  season.     A  military  train,  established  in  [ 
J}oinl>ay,  was  to  follow  the  force,  and  complete  its  means 
and.   appliances.     Practically,  Sir  Hugh  was  about  to 
enter  aJi  enemy's  country,  and  he  had  to  go  forth  fitted 
Hko  CL  conqueror. 

xea— New  Skbies. 


the  hills  on  both  flanks,  and  in  front.  By  these  means,, 
the  enemy,  who  had  assembled  in  the  passes  leading  into 
the  plains,  were  apprised  of  every  movement  of  tho 
force.  There  were  two — the  Pass  of  Malthon,  and  tho 
Pass  of  Mudanporo.  Malthon  was  the  northern  outlet, 
and  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  line  of  march  followed 
by  the  column.  Hero  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  bo 
encamped,  and,  indeed,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  held 
the  fort  of  Barodia  as  an  outpost.  From  this  they  wero 
rapidly  expelled  by  a  few  shells.  A  heavy  storm  camo 
on,  and  the  force  detached  against  Barodia  had  much 
difficulty  in  making  their  way  back  to  the  camp.  A 
body  of  Khoonds  and  a  few  Sappers  wero  placed  in  tho 
fort,  which  was  to  bo  held  as  a  post  stetion.  Tlusralso 
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helped  the  purpose  Ox  Sir  Hugh,  which  was  to  deoeiye 
the  enemy,  and  make  them  believe  that  he  intended  to 
storm  the  Malthon  Pass,  while  he  really  turned  it  by 
Mudanpore. 

But  the  enemy  were  not  wholly  deceived,  for  they 
occupied  both  passes.  Leaving  a  small  party  of  all  arms  to 
attack  Malthon,  or  rather  keep  the  enemy  occupied.  Sir 
Hugh,  with  the  bulk  of  the  brigade,  went  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills  through  the  pathless  jungle.  He 
then  turned  towards  tho  gorge,  and  at  once  came  under 
fire.  The  Bajah  of  Shahghur,  in  whose  territory  the 
pass  was  situated,  headed  the  enemy,  and  his  general, 
lato  a  Sepoy  sergeant,  had  occupied  the  hills  on  both 
sides  of  tiie  pass.  Thence  he  opened  such  a  storm  of 
cannon  shot  and  musketry,  that  he  brought  our  men  to 
a  halt,  and  even  obliged  Sir  Hugh,  whose  horse  m»  shot 
under  him,  to  withdraw  the  guns  feirther  to  the  rear. 
trhe  check  was  only  momentary.  Keeping  up  a  hot  fire, 
Sir  Hug^  directed  his  infemtry  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
pass,  and  Europeans  and  Hyderabad  natives  went  with* 
shouts  into  the  jungle.  This  was  more  than  the  enemy 
could  endure ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  aafailants, 
they  ran  down  the  hills  into  the  pass  and  through  it, 
carrying  off  their  guns.  Our  troops  followed  towards 
the  toThi.  The  enemy  endeavoured  to  stand  onoe  more, 
but  his  heart  soon  fedled  him.  Nevertheless,  he  got 
away  with  his  guns,  and  the  only  capture  of  note 
made  was  the  astrologer  of  the  Bfg'ah  of  Shfthyhwr. 
Encamping  near  the  fort  of  Soorai,  the  troops 
halted  while  this  fort  was  destroyed.  On  the  6th,  the 
brigade  moved  on  Murowa,  seized  tk»  fort,  and  declared 
the  territory  of  the  rebel  Bajah  to  be  annexed  to  the 
British  possessions.  While  here>  tiia  detachment  eent 
against  Malthon  came  into  eamp.  They  had  marched 
through  with  little  opp6flitioii«  M  ttie  men  who  were  to 
hold  it  grew  alarmed  when  they  bend  the  cannon  at 
Mudanpore,  and  alarm  becoming  panie,  they  ran  avray. 

Jh  order  to  protect  the  friendly  raler  of  Tehree, 
Sir  Hugh  sent  thither  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  and 
marched  himself  upon  Baunpore,  wbcare  he  came  within 
hearing  of  the  cannonade  directed  by  bis  1st  Brigade 
against  Ohandaree.  This  brigade  had  laid  siege  to  the 
strong  fort  in  due  form,  and  was  reducing  it  with  heavy 
guns.  Quitting  Baunpore,  Sir  Hugh,  having  determined 
to  clear  his  right  effectually,  marched  upon  Tal  Behut, 
from  which  tho  Hyderabad  C9ntingent,  that  most  active 
force,  had  driven  the  enemy.  He  arrived  on  the  14th 
of  March.  The  fort  had  been  abandoned,  luckily  for 
him,  as  it  was  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  and  might 
have  been  defended  for  weeks/  Having  opened  com- 
munication with  the  1st  Brigade,  and  having  learned 
that  it  was  making  good  progress.  Sir  Hugh  detached 
the  Sappers  and  Contingent  to  secure  the  fords  of  the 
Betwa ;  then,  turning  westward,  he  marched  the  whole 
column  to  the  river,  and  crossed  it  on  the  17th  of  March. 
That  day  the  86th  Foot  and  the  25th  Bombay  Infantry 
had  cai-ried  Ohandaree  by  storm ;  the  86th,  an  Irish 
regiment,  fighting  none  the  worse  because  it  was  St. 
PatiicVs  Day. 

Having  heard  of  the  fall  of  Ohandaree,  Sir  Hugh 


Bose  marched  at  once  upon  Jhansi.  **  By  this  time,'* 
says  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe,  one  of  the  surgeons  with  the 
force,  '^  the  heat  was  becoming  intense.  Every  day  we 
found  hotter  than  the  preceding  one,  and  the  marches 
began  to  tell  perceptibly  upon  the  troops  and  cattle, 
while  the  whole  fitce  of  nature  appeared  to  put  on  the 
seared  and  bairen  garb  of  winter.  The  roads  were 
dusty,  the  wells  almost  dry,  the  grass  bleached  and 
withered  away;  the  diy,  yellow  leaves  rustled  beneath 
the  jungle  trees,  and  the  branches  above  were  naked 
and  bleached,  the  cattle  creeping  in  vain  beneath  these 
for  shade.  The  winds  began  to  blow  as  though  they 
had  just  escaped  from  the  hitherto  closed  doors  of  Pan- 
deniLonium,  and  they  swept  over  us,  scorching  up  every 
pore  of  the  body,  and  making  the  eyes  feel  as  though 
they  had  been  blistered.  The  thermometer  stood  in  the 
shade  of  our  tent  at  110  degrees;  in  the  open  at  130 
degrees  !  Nothing  was  cool.  The  chairs  we  sat  on  felt 
as  though  they  had  just  been  baked ;  the  tables  and 
tent  x>oles  were  .too  hot  to  touch  without  necessity ;  cold 
water  was  a  luxury,  and  the  necessity  of  having  one's 
beer  cooled  for  the  evening  became  one  of  the  great  and 
momentous  objects  of  our  existence.  Each  bottle  was 
carefully  enveloped  in  a  wet  doth,  and  assiduoosiy 
fjBUined  by  a  servant  until  required;  or»  when  a 
breaao  blew,  was  hung  up,  and  constant  evaporation 
enoouraged.  By  this  means  we  generally  had  a  cold 
drink  at  night  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  heat, 
indeed,  hm  ao  great  that  even  the  hair  of  the  head 
becaaie  a  boxdaii;  and  mai^  of  the  officers  placed  them- 
selves in  tba  bandi  of  tibt  baiber,  and  came  out  cropped 
to  the  scalp— >a  eovt  of  atabble-field  pate,  dehdously 
cool,  and  fuTomabla  to  tbe  oonatant  immersions  we  were 
now  obliged  to  pcaotka^amd  bad  colds  in  the  head,  which 
were  soon  to  cone.  Ikia  gave  a  very  comic  air  to  the 
perBonnd,  but  then  bniidiing  and  combing  were  dispensed 
with — a  great  oanaidaratkm  oa  the  march;  while  it 
became  a  very  easy  tiuag  to  water  the  pate,  and  allow 
evaporation  to  go  om  aleadily.  Indeed,  anything  and 
everything  was  doaa  to  oounteract  the  heat  and  its 
effects  upon  the  body,  bat  to  very  little  purpose ;  for  as 
the  month  ffwd,  ao  the  thermometer  gradually  and 
alarmingly  rose;  and  the  hospitals  began  to  fill  with 
sick  with  abdominal  complaints,  affections  of  the  liver, 
and  derangements  of  the  head." 

It  was  in  a  country  like  this,  and  in  weather  like  this, 
that  our  troops  and  their  general  had  to  march  and  fi^t. 
On  the  19th  the  brigade  halted,  while  cavalry  and  guna 
reconnoitered  Jhansi,  and  on  the  21st  the  whole  fc»oe 
set  out  and  halted  before  that  place.  Jhansi,  the  reader 
will  remember,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
tragedies  in  India ;  the  scene  of  a  foul  massacre,  aoooza* 
plished  by  treachery,  and  only  exceeded  in  magnitude  by 
that  at  Oawnpore.  The  brave  but  vicious  Banee  was^ 
like  the  Begum  of  Oude,  determined  to  hold  her  own. 
Since  she  had  been  in  full  possession,  she  had  repaired 
the  strong  walls  which  surround  the  city,  mounted  gnus 
upon  them  and  on  the  flanking  basticms,  cleared  oat  the 
ditches,  erected  outworks  weU  devised  and  well  boilt; 
and  even  when  the  British  encamped  before  her  strong:- 
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liold,  her  "williDg  subjects  were  still  hard  at  work  throw- 
ing up  fresh  defences.  She  had  been  aided  by  Tantia 
Topee,  a  retainer  of  Nana  Sahib.  This  remarkable  man 
had  served  in  the  Bengal  Artillerj.  He  was  a  weaver 
by  trade — Whence  his  name,  which  means  the  weaver 
artilleryman.  After  leaving  the  British  service  he 
entered  that  of  Nana  Sahib  at  Bithoor,  and  when  the 
latter  struck  for  empire,  the  talents  of  his  artilleryman 
soon  came  into  play.  Tantia  Topee  had  the  brain  of  a 
soldier  without  the  heart.  He  could  plan,  and  scheme, 
and  raise  armies,  and  direct  their  movements,  but  he 
could  not  lead  them.  An  avowed  coward,  the  natives 
regarded  his  cowardice  as  an  infirmity,  and  were  willing 
to  accept  his  services  without  demanding  from  him 
qualities  he  did  not  possess.  As  Sir  Hugh  Bose 
appeared  before  Jhansi,  Tantia  Topee  rode  off  to  Calpee, 
there  to  organise  a  relieving  army  around  the  wreck  of 
the  famous  Gwalior  Contingent. 

The  British  troops  encamped  on  a  plain  without  shelter 
of  any  kind,  for,  with  great  judgment,  the  Banee  had 
caused  the  trees  to  be  destroyed.  There  were  some 
groves  near  the  wall  of  the  town,  but  the  fortress  on  its 
granite  rock  3tood  up  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  plain.  The 
troops  depended  upon  Scindia  and  the  Banee  of  Tehree 
for  supplies  of  firewood,  forage,  and  vegetables.  As 
soon  as  he  encamped.  Sir  Hugh  Bose  surveyed  the  place 
thoroughly,  riding  all  day  in  the  burning  sun,  and  see- 
ing everything  for  himself.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to 
direct  the  investment  of  Jhansi  with  his  cavalry,  a 
work  which  was  completed  on  the  22nd.  That  night 
the  first  battery  was  constructed,  about  300  yards  from 
the  town  wall.  It  was  done  silently  and  effectually. 
But  daylight  disclosed  the  work,  and  the  enemy  began 
to  i>ound  it,  soon  getting  the  range ;  and  to  raise  a  counter 
battery  intended  to  enfilade  it.  By  the  24th  four 
batteries  were  constructed  and  in  action.  Their  shot 
silenced  several  guns  and  demolished  the  works  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  sheUs  set  fire  to  the  town ;  while  the 
infantry,  spread  out  in  front,  skirmished  with  the  Sepoys 
in  the  cottages  and  enclosures.  The  force  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  1st  Brigade  from 
Chandaree,  and  Sir  Hugh  immediately  extended  his 
fi'ont  of  attack,  and  established  batteries  on  his  left. 

For  the  next  five  days  the  bombardment  continued. 
The  enemy  fought  his  guns  admirably,  and  showed 
great  determination.  Our  troops  grew  excited  with  the 
work.  They  were  eager  to  storm,  and  sack  a  city  in- 
famous for  the  murder  of  so  many  of  their  country-men 
and  countrywomen,  and  they  laboured  in  the  summ^ 
heat  with  a  cheerfulness  and  constancy  which  must  have 
made  glad  the  heart  of  Sir  Hugh  Bose.  The  infantry, 
the  gunners,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Hyderabad  Contin- 
gent rivalled  the  Europeans.  As  the  walls  came 
tumbling  down,  as  flames  blazed  up  in  the  city,  when 
an  explosion  occurred  in  the  fort,  the  men  cheered 
lustily,  and  laboured  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  pluck 
of  the  enemy  was  manifest,  and  our  men  could  not  fail 
to  respect  it ;  but  they  grew  more  grim  and  earnest,  and 
more  resolute  to  win. 

On  the  31st  a  new  danger,  not  wholly  unforeseen,  ap- 


peared. Sir  Hugh,  anticipating  a  movement  of  the  rebel 
army  at  Calpee,  had  established  a  telegraph  on  the  hills 
to  the  east,  worked  with  flags.  On  the  31st  the  flags 
waved  saying,  "Here  come  the  enemy  in  great  force  fix)m 
the  north."  Sir  Hugh  was  not  at  all  disconcerted.  He 
had  expected  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  relieve 
the  place,  and  he  hod  meditated  on  the  best  mode  of 
thwarting  it.  As  soon  as  he  heard,  therefore,  that 
Tantia  Topee  had  brought  20,000  men  from  Calpee, 
and  placed  them  on  his  right  flank,  close  to  the  city,  he 
knew  what  to  do.  It  was  evening  when  the  news  came. 
Knowing  where  the  enemy  was,  the  general  prepared  a 
surprise  for  them.  He  determined  to  fight  the  enemy 
and  continue  the  siege — one  of  the  hardiest  resolutions 
ever  taken  by  any  general,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  1,200  men  available  for  battle. 

But  his  plan  was  masterly.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
he  caused  his  1st  Brigade  to  strike  tents,  and  then  he 
marched  them  silently  into  a  position  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  foe.  Then  he  reinforced  it  by  two  24-pounders, 
so  placed  that  they  swept  the  road  to  the  city.  The 
enemy  were  the  more  elated  because  they  saw  but  few 
tents  in  our  camp,  and  they  halted  at  dusk  close  on  the 
front  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  and  made  merry.  But  morn- 
ing showed  them  another  sight.  At  daylight  we  opened 
on  them  with  artillery,  cutting  up  their  left  flank.  Our 
infantry  were  lying  down,  our  horse  held  ready  for  a 
charge.  The  xmexpected  fire  of  the  1st  Brigade  guns 
soon  shook  them ;  and,  swiftly  discerning  symptoms  of 
unsteadiness,  our  cavalry  went  in  with  a  crash,  Bose 
leading  one  body,  Prettyjohn  another.  The  flank  was 
rolled  up  in  a  moment,  and  the  infantry  following  the 
cavalry,  the  enemy  was  driven  bock  with  great  slaughter. 
Then  the  infantry,  moving  across  the  battle  field,  fell 
upon  the  opposite  flank,  cut  the  rebels  off  from  the  city, 
and  followed  them  up  with  vigour.  Tantia  Topee  had 
prepared  a  second  line,  but  Bose  left  him  no  time  to 
use  it.  Bursting  in  .on  both  flanks,  our  troops  forced 
the  enemy  to  retreat  upon  the  Betwa,  and  pursued  so 
sharply  that  they  drove  the  rebels  over  the  river  with 
the  loss  of  every  gun  brought  into  the  field.  Thus  did 
1,200  men,  of  whom  only  500  were  Europeans,  defeat 
20,000,  while  their  comrades  carried  on  the  siege  with 
unrelenting  vigour.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  1st 
of  April ;  on  the  3rd  it  was  resolved  that  Jhansi  should 
be  taken  by  storm.  From  the  right  batteries  the  wallu 
were  to  be  carried  by  escalade ;  on  the  left  the  stormers 
were  to  sweep  in  through  a  breach ;  the  signal  was  to  be 
the  opening  of  guns  on  the  west  ioce,  as  though  an 
attack  were  to  be  made  there. 

The  moon  shone  brightlj-'  as  the  columns  marched  out 
of  their  camps  to  appointed  places.  The  Sappers,  the 
3rd  Europeans,  and  the  Hyderabad  Infantry  were  to 
scale  the  walls;  the  86th  Foot  and  the  25th  Native 
Infantry  were  to  go  in  at  the  breach.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  men  emerged  from  cover  into  the  broad 
moonlight.  The  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and  met  the 
coliunns  with  a  stonn  of  shot.  "We  had  upwards  of 
200  yards  to  march  through  this  fiendish  fire,"  writes 
Mr.  Lowe,  who,  as  medical  oflicer  to  the  Sappers,  accom- 
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panied  the  light  oolninn,  "  and  we  did  it.  The  Sappers 
2)lanted  the  ladders  against  the  wall  in  thiee  places  for 
the  stormers  to  ascend ;  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy  waxed 
stronger,  and  amid  the  chaos  of  sounds,  of  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry, and  roaring  of  cannon,  and  hissing  and  bursting 
of  rockets,  stink-pots,  infernal  machines,  huge  stones, 
blocks  of  wood,  and  trees,  all  hurled  upon  their  devoted 
heads — the  men  wavered  for  a  moment,  and  sheltered 
themselves  behind  stones.  But  the  ladders  were  there, 
and  there  the  Sappers,  animated  by  the  heroism  of  their 
officers,  keeping  firm  hold  imtil  a  wound  or  death  struck 
them  down  beneath  the  waUs.  It  seemed  as  though 
Pluto  and  the  furies  had  been  loosed  upon  us;  and 
inside  bugles  were  sounding,  and  tom-toms  beating 
madly,  while  the  cannon  and  the  musket  were  booming 
and  rattling,  and  carrying  death  among  us  fast.  At 
this  instant,  on  our  right,  three  of  the  ladders  broke 
imder  the  weight  of  men,  and  a  bugle  sounded  on  our 
right  also  for  the  Europeans  to  retire !  A  brief  pause, 
and  again  the  stormers  rushed  to  the  ladders,  led  on  by 
the  engineer  officers.  In  a  fewmoments  Lieutenant  Dick 
(Bombay  Engineers)  was  at  the  top,  fighting  bravely, 
and  calling  on  the  3rd  Europeans  to  follow  him ;  Lieu- 
tenant Meicklejohns  (Bombay  Engineers)  had  gained  the 
summit  of  another  ladder,  and  boldly  leaped  over  the 
wall  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy;  Lieutenant  Bonus 
( Bombay  Engineers)  was  upon  another.  In  a  few  seconds 
more  Lieutenant  Dick  fell  from  the  wall,  bayoneted, 
and  shot  dead;  Lieutenant  Bonus  was  hurled  down, 
struck  by  a  log  of  wood  or  stone  in  the  fece,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fox  (Madras  Sappers)  was  shot  through  the  neck; 
but  the  British  soldiery  pushed  on,  and  in  streams  from 
some  eight  ladders  at  length  gained  a  footing  upon  the 
ramparts,  dealing  death  among  the  enemy,  who  still 
contested  every  point  of  the  attack  in  overwhelming 
numbers." 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  they  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
left  column,  who  had  broken  in  at  the  breach,  and  came 
rushing  along  the  ramparts.  The  two  columns  joined 
and  dashed  into  the  town.  No  quarter  was  given.  The 
city  and  its  people  were  held  to  be  accursed.  Our  men 
had  too  keen  a  remembrance  of  the  massacre  to  show 
any  mercy,  except  to  women  and  children.  There  were 
hghts  in  every  street,  almost  in  every  house;  and  in  the 
palace,  in  the  stables,  battle  and  slaughter  and  con- 
flagration. The  Ranee,  who  had  fled  into  the  fort,  kept 
up  a  fire  on  the  palace.  Part  of  the  town  was  in  flames. 
In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  the  men  were  hunting  on 
all  sides  for  enemies  and  slajing  them.  The  Sepoys  and 
rebels  were  surrounded  in  the  town  and  out  of  it,  and 
very  few  escaped  who  stayed  to  bear  the  shock  of  fight. 
This  went  on  all  the  3rd  and  4th,  and  on  the  5th,  Lieu- 
tenant Baigrie,  of  the  3rd  Europeans,  foimd  the  fort  had 
been  abandoned.  Our  loss  in  this  storm  of  Jhansi  was 
300  killed  and  wounded. 

Much  property  that  had  belonged  to  victims  of  the 
mutiny  and  the  Ranee^s  treachery  was  found  in  the 
palace  and  other  buildings,  and  sad  relics  of  the 
slaughter.  The  burial  service  was  read  over  the  pit 
into  which  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  had  been  thrown. 


The  weather  was  now  so  hot,  and  the  force  so  ex- 
hausted, that  Sir  Hugh  found  himself  oUiged  to  give 
the  troops  some  rest,  and  also  to  replenish  his  storoe. 
He  halted  three  weeks,  and  then,  after  leaving  a 
garrison  in  the  place,  resumed  active  operations.  The 
1st  Brigade  marched  for  Calpee  on  the  25  th;  the  2nd 
a  few  days  afterwards.  The  sufiforings  of  the  troops  on 
the  march  were  dreadful,  chiefly  from  want  of  water-^ 
a  want  which  the  transport  animals,  even  the  camels, 
felt  keenly.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  two  brigades,  rein- 
forced by  the  71st  Highlanders,  xmited.  The  enemy 
made  a  stand  at  Koondi,  and  was  routed,  with  ^le  loss 
of  eight  guns.  The  battle  of  Koonch  would  have  been 
more  disastrous  for  the  enemy  had  not  Brigadier  Stewart 
held  back  his  brigade.  The  sim  killed  more  on  our  side 
than  the  enemy ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Boee  himself  was  pros- 
trated three  times  with  the  heat. 

The  enemy,  weakened  and  disheartened,  drew  up  at 
Calpee.  Here  were  the  Banee  of  Jhansi,  the  Nawab  of 
Banda — driven  off  by  Whitlock's  column,  which  had 
slowly,  and  without  adventure,  worked  its  way  as  fiir  as 
Banda — and  Tantia  Topee.  Here  they  drew  up  among 
the  tombs  and  ravines  on  the  south  side  of  Calpee.  Bat 
Sir  Hugh  Eose  swept  roimd  to  the  east,  and  enoaoqttng 
on  the  Jumna,  entered  into  communication  with  Colonel 
Maxwell,  who  held  his  brigade  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  It  was  now  the  15th  of  May.  The  strong 
front  of  the  enemy's  position  had  been  turned,  but  he 
found  in  the  ravines  that  ran  between.  Sir  Hugh's  camp 
and  Calpee  endless  facilities  for  attack ;  and  every  day 
until  the  22nd  the  enemy  made  repeated  attacks.  On 
the  20th  Maxwell  sent  over  a  few  troops,  and  on  the 
21st  his  artillery  shelled  the  town.  On  the  22nd  the 
enemy  came  out  in  great  force,  and  attacked  Sir  Hugh 
in  position  at  Gowlowlee.  This  combat  was,  peihapa, 
the  sharpest  in  which  Sir  Hugh  had  been  engaged.  The 
enemy,  in  thousands,  not  only  attacked  the  front  witii 
great  resolution,  but  repeatedly  tried  to  turn  the  left 
flank.  Several  times  his  infeuitry  charged  up  to  the 
guns.  For  some  time,  so  numerous  were  the  assailants, 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  our  soldiers  held 
their  ground ;  and  had  not  the  right  been  promptly  re- 
inforced it  must  have  been  overi>owered.  But  Sir  Hugh 
Bose,  at  the  right  moment,  assaulted  the  enemy's  right 
with  a  vigour  that  was  irresistible;  and  then,  advancing 
the  whole  line,  drove  the  enemy  in  disorder  from  the 
field.  He  retired  to  Calpee ;  but  on  the  23rd  he  was 
driven  out  without  much  trouble,  pursued  by  the 
cavalry,  and  relieved  of  all  his  guns. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  natural  termination  of  this 
astonishing  campaign  in  the  hot  season.  The  troops  had 
traversed  Central  India  from  Indore  to  Calpee;  had  bee& 
four  months  in  the  sun,  and  were  now  literally  ex- 
hausted. Thinking  his  labours  were  at  an  end,  and 
dreaming  of  some  rest  for  himself  and  his  men,  Sir  Hugh 
issued  a  parting  order  to  his  force,  which  well  deserve 
a  place  in  our  narrative.  *  *  Soldiers  I "  wrote  the  general, 
in  manly  language,  **  you  have  marched  more  than,  a 
thousand  miles,  and  taken  more  than  a  hundred  guns ; 
you  have  forced  your  way  through  mountain  passes  and 
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intricate  jungles,  and  over  rivers;  you  have  captured 
the  strongest  forts,  and  beat  the  enemy,  no  matter  what 
the  odds,  Tvherever  you  met  him ;  you  have  restored 
extensive  districts  to  the  Government,  and  peace  and 
order  now  reign  where  before,  for  twelve  months,  were 
tyranny  and  rebeUion ;  you  have  done  all  this,  and  you 
have  never  had  a  check.  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
sincerity  for  your  bravery,  your  devotion,  and  your 
discipline.  "When  you  first  marched  I  told  you  that 
*  you,  as  British  soldiers,  had  more  than  enough  of 
courage  for  the  work  which  was  before  you,  but  that 
courage  without  discipline  was  of  no  avail ;  and  I  ex- 
horted you  to  let  discipline  be  your  watchword.  You 
have  attended  to  my  orders.  Li  hardships,  in  tempta- 
tions, and  in  dangers  you  have  obeyed  your  general,  and 
you  never  left  your  ranks.  You  have  fought  against 
the  strong,  and  you  have  protected  the  rights  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  of  friends.  I 
have  seen  you  in  the  ardour  of  the  combat  preserve  and 
place  children  out  of  harm*s  way.  This  is  the  discipline 
of  Christian  soldiers,  and  this  it  is  which  has  brought 
you  triumphant  from  the  shores  of  "Western  India  to  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna,  and  establishes,  without  doubt, 
that  you  will  find  no  place  to  equal  the  glory  of  our 
arms!"  This  noble  address  was  issued  on  the  1st  of 
June.  Sir  Hugh  was  ill.  Five  times  in  the  battle 
of  Gowlowlee  had  he  been  stricken  down  by  the  sun, 
and  at  one  moment  he  directed  the  battle  sitting  under 
a  tree,  with  his  head  swathed  in  wet  cloths.  Nearly 
all  his  staff  were  exhausted.  He  himself  was  about  to 
go  on  leave,  having  obtained  a  sick  certificate.  But 
now  came  startling  news.  Gwalior  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  and  the  Maharajah  Scindia  a  fugitive  at 
Agra! 

Defeated  at  Qt)wlowlee,  driven  out  of  Calpee,  Tantia 
Topee  and  his  shattered  troops   hurried  off   towards 
Gwalior.     It  was  a  bold  stroke,  worthy  of  the  subtle 
brain  of  the  ablest  leader  of  the  Hindoos.     Scindia  had 
not   be&iended   the   native  cause:   nay,    he  and   his 
sagacious  minister,  Dinkur  Bao,  had  helped  the  Euro- 
peans  in  every  way;    yet  the  Gwalior   people  were 
hostile  to  the  British.    Why  not,  then,  dethrone  Scindia, 
and  seizing  Gwalior,  hoist  the  Mahratta  flag  in  the 
capital  of  that  great  Mahratta  state?     Tantia  Topee 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.    Preceding  the  army  by 
forced  marches,  he  secretly  entered  Gwalior,  and  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected.     The 
fruits  were  soon  seen.     Hearing  of  the  approach  of 
the    rebel  force,  Scindia  marched  out  to  attack  them 
on    the  30th  of  May.     But  when  the  combat  began, 
half    his    army    threw    down    their    arms    and   fled. 
The    Maharajah's  body-guard  of  horse  alone  fought, 
char;g;ing  the  enemy  repeatedly,  and  only  retiring  when 
two- thirds  were   slain.      Then   the   faithful   remnant 
hurried  their  chief  out  of  the  field.      They  took  the 
direction  of  Agra,  and  falling  in  with  a  troop  of  British 
horse,    Scindia  entered  Agra  a  fugitive  on  the  3rd  of 
tTime.      Tantia  Topee  entered  Gwalior  in  triumph,  and 
proclaimed  Nana  Sahib  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas.    It 
the  news  of  this  that  brought  Sir  Hugh  Bose  from 


his  sick  bed,  and  set  his  weary  brigades  in  motion. 
They  marched  at  once,  one  from  Calpee,  the  other  from 
Jaloum,  to  unite  at  Indoorkee. 

A  great  movement  of  concentration  on  Gwalior  was  in 
progress.  A  body  of  Europeans  marched  out  of  Agia. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Biigadier  Smith,  operating  in  tho 
heart  of  Scindia's  country,  to  hasten  on  to  Gwalior  from 
Gt)ona.  It  was  needful  that  a  severe  blow  should  bo 
struck,  and  struck  at  once,  lest  Tantia  Topee  should 
succeed  in  raising  the  whole  country  south  of  tho 
Jumna,  and  in  spreading  the  contagion  to  the  Deccan, 
where  the  Nizam's  minister,  Salar  Jimg,  another  ablo 
Hindoo,  held  down  the  disaffected  with  difficulty.  There- 
fore the  troops  marched  with  rapidity  under  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  Sir  Hugh  pushed  up  close  to  Gwalior,  and 
then  waited  for  Scindia,  whose  presence  with  the  army 
gave  it  a  moral  weight,  and  it  was  hoped  would  savo 
the  city  from  plunder.  On  the  17th  Brigadier  Smith, 
issuing  from  the  Pass  of  Antree,  south  of  the  town, 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  rebel  army.  It  was  led  by 
the  Banee  of  Jhansi,  who,  it  is  said,  was  dressed  like  a 
man,  and  who  fought  like  one.  Brigadier  Smith, 
after  surveying  the  enemy's  position,  drove  off  their 
cavalry,  by  a  charge  of  the  8th  Hussars,  who  had  to 
ford  a  ravine  full  of  water  before  they  oould  get  at  the 
enemy.  Then  the  infantry  went  in,  and,  fighting  and 
marching  all  day,  expelled  the  enemy  from  his  position, 
and  drove  him  back  upon  Gwalior.  Smith  encamped 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  they  poxmded 
him  at  intervals,  although  the  troops  were  not  allowed 
to  light  fires.  The  next  day  Sir  Hugh  Bose  arrived, 
and  the  two  columns,  imited,  assailed  the  enemy  with 
such  fury,  on  the  19fch,  that,  after  a  sharp  combat  of  five 
hours,  they  drove  him  away.  Tantia  Topee  fied  to  the 
west,  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry.  The  Banee  of 
Jhansi,  mortally  wounded  on  the  17th,  was  carried  from 
the  field,  and,  it  is  said,  made  her  bed  on  a  funeral  pyre, 
lighted  by  her  own  hand  !  All  night  the  fort  fired  guns 
at  intervals;  but,  in  the  morning,  when  the  troops 
entered,  it  was  found  that  this  was  the  work  of  eleven 
fanatics,  only  two  of  whom  knew  how  to  load  and  fire  a 
gun. 

As  soon  as  Gwalior  fell,  the  Agra  brigade  came  up, 
and  Scindia  was  ceremoniously  restored  to  his  throne  by 
Sir  Hugh  Bose.  Thus,  within  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
the  Mahratta  prince  had  been  worsted  in  battle,  and 
driven  from  his  capital  by  men  of  his  own  race  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  they  in  turn  had  been  routed  from  the  field, 
and  he  had  been  restored  by  the  white  men  from  the 
western  world.  A  great  danger  had  been  met  with 
energy,  and  overcome.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the 
native  princes  far  and  near.  It  made  our  hold  on  the 
neighbouring  Doab  more  secure,  and  it  relieved  the 
mind  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  any  apprehension  he 
might  have  felt  touching  an  irruption  on  his  flank  and 
rear  fr^m  the  south  of  the  Jumna.  On  the  28th  Sir  Hugh 
Bose,  having  done  his  work,  and  being  really  ill,  re- 
signed his  command  and  started  hr  Bombay.  His 
campaign  in  Central  India  showed  him  as  a  competent 
oommander,  won  him  the  confidence  of  the  public,  the 
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approval  of  military  men,  and  secured  him  the  affection 
of  the  soldiers.  Thenceforward  he  was  a  man  of  high 
mark,  none  the  less  hecause  it  was  known  that  he  was 
a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier.  Ho  obtained  the 
dignity  of  G.C.B.,  and,  in  after  years,  the  high  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  reader  will  be  naturally  solicitous  to  know  how 
Brigadier  Smith  camo  to  bo  at  Goona,  and  thus  in  a 
position  to  give  aid  to  Bose  in  the  vital  operation  of 
recovering  Gwalior.  The  brigadier's  column  had  come 
from  the  west.  Lord  Elphinstone's  first  care  had  been 
to  recover  Indore,  and  reassure  Holkar;  because  thereby 
he  not  only  gave  a  helping  hand  to  a  loyal  native 
prince  who  deserved  it,  but  he  covered  the  fords  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  the  Tap  tee,  and  consequently  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  Deccan  and  Candeish,  which  it  was 
all  important  to  preserve  from  the  contagion  of  in- 
surrection. This  was  effected  by  the  troops  Eose 
had  collected  at  Mhow  and  Indore,  and  by  Stuart's 
campaign  in  Malwa.  Loi-d  Elphinstone's  next  care  was 
to  assemble  troops  in  Western  Bajpootana,  in  order  to 
recover  that  country,  keep  the  enemy  out  of  Guzerat, 
and,  by  a  forward  movement  to  the  east,  defeat  tbe 
mutineers  and  rebellious  chieftains  between  the  Sinde 
river  and  the  Chumbul.  As  reinforcements  arrived 
from  England,  they  were  sent  into  Bajpootana.  Camps 
were  formed  in  the  winter  of  1857-8 ;  and  when  Bose 
moved  from  Saugor,  General  Boberts,  who  conmianded 
in  Bajpootana,  marched  upon  Kotah.  On  the  80th  of 
March,  the  day  he  attacked  the  place,  he  was  joined  by 
1,500  horsemen,  who  had  marched  from  Cutch.  The 
town  was  carried  by  the  infantry,  but  the  enemy 
escaped;  and  by  some  mistake,  the  horse,  eager  for 
the  fight,  were  kept  waiting  on  the  river,  and  not 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  pursuit.  When 
the  enemy  had  got  a  good  start,  a  flying  column 
was  sent  after  them ;  and  although  they  started  so  late, 
yet  they  managed  to  come  up  with  thom,  and  capture 
seven  guns.  Having  dispei'sed  these  rebels,  the  division 
under  Boberts  broke  up,  and  engaged  in  diverse  harass- 
ing expeditions  duiing  the  whole  of  the  year.  Part  of 
the  force  (Smith's  brigade)  marched  over  the  Chumbul 
into  the  Gwalior  country ;  and  those  who  desire  to  read 
a  detail  of  the  endless  duties  of  British  cavalry  during 
1858  will  find  a  full  but  somewhat  tedious  record  in 
Mi'fi.  Duberly's  **  Campaigning  Experiences."  When 
Sir  Hugh  Bose  had  captured  Jhansi,  the  rebels,  pressed 
from  the  west  by  Boberts,  assembled  in  detached  hodies 
in  Bose's  rear,  and  Smith's  brigade  was  occupied  in 
marching  and  fighting,  and  dispersing  the  enemy.  It 
was  thus  that,  in  June,  he  was  at  Goona,  and  was  called 
up  to  drive  Tantia  Topee  out  of  Gwalior  city. 

After  that  defeat  the  rebel  chief  hurried  westwai*d, 
sti'uck  and  defeated  again,  with  the  loss  of  his  remaining 
guns,  and  followed  by  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  who  succeeded 
Bose  in  command  of  the  Central  India  field  force. 
But  although  the  weaver-artilleryman  attracted  towards 
himself  a  host  of  enemies — Napier  from  Gwalior, 
Showers  from  Agra,  Boberts  from  Nusseerabad — he 
managed  to  slip  through  their  hands;   to  raise  fresh 


annies  as  often  as  his  soldiery  were  surprised  and 
broken ;  to  steal  artillery  from  native  rajahs ;  to  fight  and 
fly,  and  fly  and  fight,  and  to  keep  all  the  troops  between 
the  Jumna  and  Nerbudda  constantly  employed  for  six 
months.  His  gi'eat  object  was  to  reach  the  Deccan  or 
Candeish;  and  to  accomplish  this  he  made  incredible 
efforts.  But  the  story  of  his  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures belongs  to  a  later  stage  in  the  history  of  this 
revolt. 


CHAPTEB  LI. 

Proceedings  in  tho  Punjab— The  Trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi;  hit  Oallt 
proved;  his  Sentence— Execution  of  the  Rajih  of  BaUubghor  tod 
NaiTdb  ot  Jbojjor— The  Naval  Brigade  In  Gorruckpore— Hope  Grmt'i 
Summer  Campaign  in  Oode— Defeats  the  Begam  at  Kawabgange- 
SuceourB  Maaa  Singh— Horsford  at  Sultanpore— The  last  Bebels  13 
Oude. 

While  Campbell  had  been    capturing   Lucknow  and 
Bareilly>  and  Bose  had  marched  and  fought  from  Indore 
to  Gwalior,  by  way  of  Calpee,  the  great  force  wMcli 
held  down  the  north-west,  and  made   the  Punjab  a 
tower  of  strength,  had  not  ceased  to  exert  itself  for  tiie 
weal  of  the  empire.     Mr.  Montgomery  had  issued  an 
order  in  the  very  midst  of  our  troubles,  declaring  that 
the  system  of  caste  could  no  longer  be  permitted  to  rule 
in  our  service ;  that  soldiers  and  Gbvemment  servants 
should   be  entertained  irrespective  of  class,  caste,  or 
creed,  and  inviting  native  Christians  to  seek  our  service, 
promising  to  appoint  those  who  were  properly  qualified. 
This  was  a  great  step ;  not  taken  before  it  was  needed. 
Moreover,  the  Punjab  Government  determined  that  all 
loyal  natives  who  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
acts  of  mutineers  should  be  compensated  by  contribu- 
tions levied  in  the  oflfending  districts — thus  rewarding 
the  faithful  at  the  expense  of  the  malcontents.    Then, 
in  the  thick  of  the  great  struggle,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  as 
we  have  seen,  raised  a  vast  army  in  the  Punjab,  in- 
creasing his  forces  from  19,000  to  46,000 ;  and  affording 
invaluable  aid  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  from  the  M  of 
Delhi  onwards.     More  than  this :  in  the  summer  of 
1858  he  was  able  to  organise  a  plan  for  relieving  himself 
of  the  huge  army  of  disarmed  Sepoys.    He  separated  the 
faithful  from  the  faithless.    He  sent  off  all  the  latter  to 
their  homes,  passing  them  on  in  small  batches  of  twenty 
a  day,  under  escort,  imtil  they  reached  their  native 
states,  and  then  turned  them  adrift.     Only  two  regi- 
ments, those  at  Mooltan,  resisted,  and  they  met  with 
terrible  punishment.     Three  regiments  and  one  wing  of 
a  fourth  were  re-armed.     Another  body,  faithful  men 
from  several  regiments,  was  formed  into  a  new  regi- 
ment, to  be  known  in  future  as  the  Wuffadar  Pultun  y  or 
Faithful  Begiment ;  while  the  2ist,  which  had  been  aimed 
all  along,  which  had  resisted  every  appeal  from  its  fel- 
lows, and  the  Kfielat-i-Ghilies,  were  all  that  remained 
imtouched  in  any  way  of  the  41,000  Bengal  Sepoys  who 
in    May,  18o7,  wete  in  the   Punjab   and  the  Upper 
Doab! 

During  the  spring  of  1858  the  King  of  Delhi  had 
been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  banishment.  It 
was  clearly  proved  that  he  was  guilty  of  rebeUion  and 
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inurJer.  The  rebellion  was  patent :  he  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  of  India.  The  murders  were  proved : 
it  was  shown  that  he  gave  express  permission  for  the 
massacre  of  the  forty-nine  women  and  children  whom 
he  had  in  confinement,  and  that  one  of  his  sons  took  an 
active  part  in  the  foul  work.  The  proof  was  read  out  of  the 
royal  diary : — "  The  king  held  his  court  in  the  hall  of 
audience ;  forty-nine  English  were  prisonei^s,  and  the 
army  demanded  that  they  should  be  given  over  to  them 
for  slaughter.  The  king  delivered  them  up,  saying — 
*  The  army  may  do  as  tliey  please,'  and  the  prisoners 
were  consequently  put  to  the  sword."  The  old  man  was 
fairly  tried;  had  not  Hodson,  with  the  sanction  of 
General  "Wilson,  promised  him  life,  he  would  have  been 
hanged.  As  it  was,  he  was  banished  to  Burmah.  Thus 
Mohamed  Bahadoor  Shah,  the  last  of  the  Moguls,  ter- 
minated the  dynasty  of  Timour ;  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  Advocate- General,  he  was  degraded  by  his  crimes  to 
a  felon,  and  the  long  glories  of  a  dynasty  were  offiiced  in 
a  day. 

Before  the  trial  of  the  king  had  come  to  an  end,  the 
rebel  Nawab  of  Jhujjnr  and  the  rebel  Bajah  of  BoUub- 
ghur  had  been  hanged ;  both  having  been  proved  to  be 
accomplices  of  the  king,  and  participators  in  the  rebel- 
lion. At  the  same  time  the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala,  the 
Rajahs  of  Jheend,  Nabha,  and  Kuppoorthulla — all  of 
whom  had  given  unhesitating  aid  in  men,  money,  and 
provisions,  and  who  had  taken  the  field  in  person — were 
amply  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  dignity  and  territory. 
Besides  these,  several  minor  chiefs  in  the  same  district 
also  received  acknowledgments  for  their  services. 
Thus,  justice  and  political  equity  and  expediency  were 
alike  satisfied.  We  showed  those  chiefs  that  in  trusting 
to  us  they  trusted  not  only  to  the  strong,  but  to  the  just. 
By  able  and  judicious  measures  Sir  John  Lawrence 
rapidly  organised  the  territories  over  which  he  exercised 
unquestioned  sway,  and  turned  all  the  strength  at  his 
disposal  to  the  promotion  of  the  imperial  cause. 

In  another  quarter  the  work  to  be  done  was  of  a 
different  kind.  The  presence  of  such  large  masses  of 
rebels  in  Oude  led  to  great  disturbance  oh  the  eastern 
frontier  of  that  country.  The  marches  and  battles  oi 
Franks,  and  the  progress  of  Jung  Bahadoor  had  not 
crushed  opposition,  nor  had  the  capture  of  Lucknow 
reduced  Oude.  There  were  thousands  of  enemief  on 
both  banks  of  the  Gogra,  and  between  the  Gogra  and 
the  Gunduck.  It  was  in  this  extensive  district  that 
Colonel  Rowcroft,  with  a  small  force  of  European  and 
Ghoorka  infantry,  and  Sotheby's  Naval  Brigade, 
chiefiy  sailors  of  the  Pearl,  and  a  mere  handful  of  Bengal 
yeomanry  cavalry,  made  head  against  an  enemy  who 
outnumbered  them  ten  to  one.  It  was  to  their  exer- 
tions, aided  by  detachments  from  Dinapwe,  that  Sanin 
was  saved  from  invasion,  and  that  the  rebels  could  gain 
no  footing  in  Azimghur  and  Gorruckpore.  Sometimes 
acting  together;  sometimes  working  in  detachments; 
now  repelling  with  heavy  loss  an  attack ;  now  beating 
up  the  enemy's  quarters  and  shattering  his  masses,  this 
energetic  and  much-enduiing  force  did  most  admirable 
flervioe;  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit 


of  details.  Throughout  the  year,  and  with  unvarying 
fortune,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  continued  the  combat, 
shielding  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bengal,  north  of  the 
Ganges. 

During  the  hot  months,  also.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  justly 
styled  indefatigable,  had  moved  about  Oude  with  a  fly- 
ing  column,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  establishing 
himself  too  strongly  at  any  point.   In  the  earlier  months 
he  was  actively  engaged  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Goomtee.     The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  the  loss«? 
from  sun  strokes  were  greater  than  those  inflicted  by 
the  enemy,  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  intense; 
but  the  moral  effect  of  those  trying  marches  was  great, 
and  proved  to  the  natives  that  tike  heat  of  their  country 
would  not  protect  them.     In  June  Sir  Hope  returned  to 
Lucknow,  from  one  of  these  expeditions.    He  had  re- 
ceived  information  that  the  Begum  had  collected  an 
army  at  Nawabgoxige  Bara  Bankee,  the  place  selected 
for  a  rendezvous  by  tiie  Oude  regiments  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny,  and  whence  they  advanced  upon  Chinhut, 
and  finally  to  Lucknow.    Now  Sir  Hope  Grant  deter- 
mined to  attack  them.     He,  also,  like  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, marched  upon  Chinhut ;  but  under  how  different 
circumstances !    Sir  Henry  had  a  weak  and  discontented 
force,  composed  chiefly  of  native  troops,  who  played  him 
false.      Sir  Hope  Grant  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  not  indeed  as  to  numbers,  but  powerful  becanse 
it  was  composed  of  tried  troops,  British  and  Punjabee. 
He  had  with  him  about  4,000  men  and  eighteen  guns. 
The  enemy  mustered   20,000  men,  and  an  unknown 
quantity  <^  guns.     He  was  posted  behind  a  streamlet 
near  Nawabgunge,  on  the  road  to  Fyzabad,  and  his 
artillery  commanded  the  point  of  passage.     Sir  Hope 
Grant   did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Hie  enemy,  in  spite  of 
his  numerical  superiority.    He  carried  the  bridge  over 
the  stream  m  the  teeth  of  the  guns,  with  little  loss,  and 
assailed  the  centre  of  the  position.   **  At  one  time,"  says 
a  participator  in  the  combat,  '*  our  small  force  was  com- 
pletely surrounded,  and  the  fight  raged  in  every  direc- 
tion."    But  the  only  serious  opposition  encountered  was 
on  a  hill,  where  a  body  of  fanatics  gathered  round  a 
green  flag.     This  was  charged  by  two  companies  of  the 
Bifles ;    and  loir  a  moment  there  was  a  confused  and 
hand  to  hand  figiit.    In  the  end  the  banner  went  down 
and  the  fanatics  fled.    The  guns  were  captured,  and  the 
7th  Hussars,  charging  home,  slew  many  scores.    The 
enemy  was  routed  from,  the  field  with  the  loss  of  600 
killed.     The  action  produced  a  great  moral  effect  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Gkx>mtee.    The  cause  of  the  Oude 
rebels  had  grown  desperate.    They  had  lost  their  ablest 
leader,  the  famous  Moulvie,  who  fell  in  a  fight  before  a 
contemptible  mud  fort;    and  now,  tiieir  largest  force 
beaten  at  Nawabgunge,  they  began  to  see  that  they  had 
little,  indeed  no,  hope  of  winning  the  game.    Yet,  with 
a  good  deal  of  fortitude,  the  Oude  chiefis  held  out,  and 
there  was  yet  to  be  a  cold  weather  campaign  before  the 
conquest  of  Oude  was 'complete.     Hope  Grant  marched 
from  his  camp  at  Nawabgunge  in  July  to  Fyzabad,  and 
drove  off  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  besieging^  Maun 
Singh,  the  most  powerful  talookdar  in  those  parts,  and 
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^ho  now  unhesitatingly  rallied  to  our  aide.  From 
Pyzobad  he  detached  Brigadier  Horaford,  an  excellent 
soldier,  to  Sultaapore,  where  he  defeated  the  enemy; 
aud,  being  reinforced  by  Grant  himself,  drove  him  from 
all  his  works,  and  secured  that  part  of  the  country. 
Thus  the  summer  campaign  ended.  There  were  only 
two  Oude  armies  of  any  strength  at  large.  The  Begum 
was  on  the  north-east  of  the  Gogra,  between  that  river 
and  the  Baptee ;  and  Bainie  Madho,  of  Amethie,  held  Boy 
Bareilly  and  the  country  around  south  of  the  Goomtee, 
and  between  that  hver  and  the  Sye.  The  Begum  had 
ai  open  line  of  retreat  to  the  hills.  Bainie  Madho  was 
sapposed  to  be  surrounded  by  our  posts.  When  these 
two  were  defeated  Oude  would  be  again  in  our  posses- 
sion. 


CHAPTEE  UL 

England  doM  her  Duty-^llie  But  IndU  Company's  Dominion  oei 

Proclamation  of  tlie  Queen-^Lord  Clyde*«  Campaign  ia  Oode — ^Takea 
AmaUiie^  Sbunkerpore,  and  Dhondiakera— Drives  the  Rebels  over  the 
Oogra— Crosses  that  River— Defeats  the  Begara— Night  March  on 
Meuidiah— Sorpriso  of  the  Enemy — The  Hussars  on  the  Raptee— Flight 
of  Nana  Sahib— The  Enemy  driven  into  toe  Terai—Cloee  of  the  Cam- 
paign—Central India:  Remarlcable  Career  of  Tantia  Topee— His  Rapid 
Marches — His  Capture  and  Death— End  of  the  Strog^o— Its  Effects  on 
the  Govenunent  and  Policy  of  India— Local  Europeans  Mutiny— Local 
Europeans  absorbed  in  the  Queen's  Army— British  and  Native  Force  In 
India— Great  Changes  of  Policy— Reflections  and  Conclusion. 

England  had  not  forgotten  India.    In  1857  she  sent 
out  thousands  of  troops,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  suppress 
tho  mutiny,  and  her  patriot  sons  and  daughters  sub- 
scribed tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  relieve  the  sufTer- 
inga  of  those  who  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  merciless 
Sepoys.    For  the  dead  nothing  could  be  done ;  fi>r  the 
living  much — and  much  was  done.    England  had  been 
filled  with  horror,  and  her  horror  was  succeeded  by  a 
rage  which,  for  a  time,  overpowered  every  other  feeling. 
Ia  1858  she  sent  more  troops — nearly  30,000 ;  but  she 
did  more.    Her  Legislature  effected  a  great  reform  in 
the  ^vemment  of  India.    An  Act  was  passed  which 
abolished  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
transferred   the   government   of  India  to  the  Crown. 
Thenceforth,  instead  of  a  Board  of  Directors  and  a 
Doard  of  Control,  there  were  to  be  a  Council  of  India, 
and   a  responsible  Minister — a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India — through  whom  and  by  whom  aU  business  was  to 
bo  transacted.     The  Company,  which  had  endured  so 
long,    and  had  been  so  mighty,   ceased  to  have   aoy 
political  power,    and    continued   to    exist   solely   be- 
cause its  machinery  was  required  to  look  after  certain 
pecuniary  interests,  and  distribute  dividends  upon  East 
India  stock.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the  local  European 
army   was  absorbed  into  and  amalgamated  with    the 
Queen's  army,  and  the  civil  and  military  servants  in 
Trtiiin.  became  servants  of  the  Crown.     This  was  an  im- 
mense change,  not  only  in  name,  .but  in  principle ;  for 
thus    Xndia  became  virtually  a  part  of  England,  and 
directly   under  the  control    of   English  Governments. 
On  tlie  passage  of  the  Act,  a  proclamation  by  the  Queen 
in  CouJAcil  was  addressed  to  the  princes,  chiefs,  and 


people  of  India,  and  sent  to  Lord  Canning,  who  was  ap- 
pointed **  first  Viceroy  and  Gbvernor-Gteneral,"  to  ad- 
minister the  GK>vemment  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
Queen  Victoria.  This  proclamation  was  received  in  the 
autumn  of  1858,  when  Oude  alone  remained  to  be  re- 
conquered ;  and  when  Colin  Campbell,  then  just  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Clyde,  was  preparing 
to  overthrow  the  rebel  hosts  of  the  Begum  and  Nana 
Sahib.  It  was  determined  that  before  he  marched  into 
Oude  the  Queen's  proclamation  should  be  published; 
and  Loi-d  Clyde— all  being  in  readiness  on  his  part  for 
action,  went  to  Allahabad,  at  the  end  of  October,  to  be 
present  when  the  Qt)vemor-General  solemnly  published 
the  proclamation.  This  was  done  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. A  platform  was  erected  near  the  fort.  Lord  Clyde 
and  General  Mansfield  accompanied  Loi*d  Canning  to 
this  appointed  spot,  and  there  the  first  Viceroy  read  the 
document  which  created  a  revolution  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Indian  government.  The  ceremony,  we 
are  told,  was  tame  and  spiritlesa;  but  the  fact  behind  it 
was  one  of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  in  India.  The 
pith  of  the  proclamation  was  the  transfer  of  power — the 
extinction  of  the  Company  Bahadoor.  But  it  also  went 
on  to  describe  the  spirit  in  which  the  Queen,  through 
her  Viceroy,  would  rule  in  the  land* 

"We  hereby  announce,"  said  the  Queen,  **  to  the 
native  princes  of  India,  that  all  treaties  and  engage- 
ments made  with  them  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company  are  by  us  ac- 
cepted, and  will  be  scrupulously  maintained ;  and  we 
look  for  the  like  observance  on  their  part, 

'  *  We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present  territorial  pos-  " 
sessions ;  and  while  we  will  permit  no  aggression  upon 
our  dominions  or  our  rights  to  be  attempted  with  im- 
punity, we  shall  sanction  no  encroachment  on  those  of 
others.  We  shall  respect  the  rights,  dignity,  and  honour 
of  native  princes  as  our  own,  and  we  desire  that  they,  as 
well  as  our  own  subjects,  should  e^joy  that  prosperity 
and  that  social  advancement  which  can  only  be  secured 
by  internal  peace  and  good  government. 

*  *  We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  natives  of  our  Indian 
territories  by  the  same  obligations  of  duty  which  bind  us 
to  all  our  other  subjects;  and  those  obligations,  by 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  we  shall  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  ftilfil. 

*  *  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion, 
we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our 
convictions  on  any  of  our  subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be 
our  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  none  be  in  any  wise 
favoured,  none  be  molested  or  disquieted,  by  reason  of 
their  religious  faith  or  observances ;  but  that  all  shall 
alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the 
law ;  and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who 
may  be  in  authority  under  us,  that  they  abstain  from 
all  interference  with  the  religious  belief  or  worship  of 
any  of  our  subjects,  on  pain  of  our  highest  displeasui-e. 

**  Audit  is  our  further  will  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our 
subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  be  fi-eely  and  im- 
partially admitted  to  offices  in  our  servioer^the  duties  of 
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whicli  they  may  be  qualified  by  their  education,  ability, 
and  integrity  duly  to  discharge. 

* '  We  know  and  respect  the  feelings  of  attachment  with 
which  the  natives  of  India  regard  tiie  lands  inherited  by 
them  from  their  ancestors;  and  we  desire  to  protect 
them  in  all  rights  connected  therewith,  subject  to  the 
equitable  demands  of  the  state ;  and  we  will  that  gene- 
rally, in  framing  and  administering  the  law,  due  regard 
be  paid  to  the  ancient  r|^ts,  usages,  and  customs  of 
India. 

'*  We  deeply  lament  the  evils  and  misery  which  have 
been  brought  upon  India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious 
men,  who  have  deceived  their  countrymen  by  false 
reports,  and  led  them  into  open  rebellion.  Our  power 
has  been  shown  by  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  in 
the  field ;  we  desire  to  show  our  mercy  by  pardoning 
the  offences  of  those  who  desire  to  return  to  the  path  of 
duty. 

"Already  in  our  province,  with  a  view  to  stop  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  ajid  to  hasten  the  pacification 
of  our  Indian  dominions,  our  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  has  held  out  the  expectation  of  pardon  on  cer- 
tain terms  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  in  the 
late  unhappy  disturbances  have  been  guilty  of  offences 
against  our  Government,  and  has  declared  the  punish- 
ment which  will  be  infiicted  on  those  whose  crimes 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness. 

*'  We  approve  and  confirm  the  said  act  of  our  Viceroy 
and  Governor-General,  and  do  further  announce  and 
proclaim  as  follows : — 

**  Our  clemency  will  be  extended  to  all  offenders,  save 
and  except  those  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  convicted 
of  having  directly  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  British 
subjects.  With  regard  to  such  the  demands  of  justice 
forbid  the  exercise  of  mercy. 

*'  To  those  who  have  willingly  given  asylum  to 
murderers,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  who  may 
have  acted  as  leaders  or  instigators  in  revolt,  their 
lives  alone  can  be  guaranteed;  but,  in  apportioning 
the  penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  induced  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  large 
indulgence  will  be  shown  to  those  whose  ci-imes  may 
appear  to  have  originated  in  too  credulous  acceptance  of 
the  false  reports  circulated  by  designing  men. 

'*To  all  others  in  arms  against  the  Government,  wo 
hereby  promise  unconditional  pardon,  amnesty,  and 
oblivion  of  all  offence  against  ourselves,  our  crown  and 
dignity,  on  their  return  to  their  homes  and  peaceful 
pursuits.  It  is  our  royal  pleasure  that  these  terms  of 
grace  and  amnesty  should  be  extended  to  all  those  who 
comply  with  their  conditions  before  the  first  day  of 
January  next. 

**  When,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  internal  tran- 
quillity shall  be  restored,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to 
stimulate  the  peaceful  industry  of  India,  to  promote 
works  of  public  utility  and  improvement,  and  to  ad- 
minister its  Government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be 
oar  strength,  in  their  contentment  our  securily,  and  in 


their  gratitude  our  best  reward.  And  may  the  God  of 
all  power  grant  to  us  and  to  those  in  authority  under 
us  strength  to  carry  out  these  our  wishes  for  the  good  of 
our  people." 

Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India  was  to  rest.  Armed  with  this  proclama- 
tion, and  one  issued  in  his  own  name,  in  which  he 
promised  protection  to  all  who  submitted,  Lord  Clyde, 
that  same  night,  crossed  the  Ganges  and  entered  Oude 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  reduce  the  last  remaining  rebels 
to  obedience.  We  have  already  stated  that  one  great 
body  of  rebels,  led  by  Bainie  Madho,  held  the  forts  and 
jungles  between  the  Goomtee  and  the  Ganges.  It  was 
against  him  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  directed  his 
first  efforts.  His  own  camp  was  near  Pertabghur  on  tiie 
Sye,  and  his  troops  formed  the  main  central  column.  On 
the  light  was  Sir  Hope  Grant,  near  Sultanpore ;  on  the 
left  Colonel  Wetherall,  near  the  Ganges.  These  columns 
were  to  sweep  the  country  before  them,  and  concentrate 
on  Amethie,  a  strong  mud  fbrt,  held  by  the  rajah  of  that 
ilk,  and  garrisoned  by  20,000  men  of  all  sorts,  with 
thirty  guns.  These  forts  abounded  in  the  country. 
There  were  upwards  of  a  thousand.  They  were  mud 
entrenchments,  having  deep  ditches  all  around,  with 
more  or  less  flanking  bastions,  and  gateways  so  placed 
in  re-entering  angles  as  to  be  imder  flanking  fires.  They 
usually  stood  in  the  midst  of  dense  jungle,  and  were 
hidden  from  view  until  you  came  dose  upon  them. 

Amethie  stands  in  one  of  these  jungles  between  the 
Sye  and  the  Gk)omtee.  The  army  marched  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sye,  and  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  the 
column  was  frequently  obliged  to  go  straight  over  the 
corn-fields.  On  the  9th  Lord  Clyde  arrived  within  Mght 
of  the  fort,  and  as  ho  came  up  in  front  Sir  Hope  Grant 
marched  in  on  the  right,  and  Wetherall's  column  joined 
the  main  body  on  the  left.  The  latter  in  his  progress  had 
met  with  a  small  fort  which  he  had  taken  by  storm,  but 
with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men.  It  was  what  is  called 
a  brilliant  exploit,  but  Lord  Clyde  did  ^ot  quite  approve 
of  that  mode  of  proceeding.  He  always  preferred  using 
guns,  and  pounding  the  enemy  out  of  his  strong  places. 
The  movement  of  these  three  columns  was  so  woU  timed 
that,  as  we  have  said,  they  all  came  together  at  ^e 
appointed  time  and  place.  Here  then  was  the  force  for 
the  work.  Guns  to  batter;  infantry,  if  need  'were,  to 
storm ;  cavalry  in  considerable  numbers  to  pursue ;  all 
eager  to  close  with  the  enemy. 

But  the  Bajah  of  Amethie  thought  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour.  He  had  seen  the  prodaznation  of 
the  Queen,  and  that  of  Lord  Clyde.  He  had  long  been 
parlejdng  with  Major  Barrow,  civil  commi^oner  at 
bead-quarters,  with  a  view  to  submission.  He  wanted 
to  make  terms,  whereas  the  Governor-General  would 
not  accept  anything  except  unconditional  sairender. 
Lord  Clyde  was  ready  to  give  him  plenty  of  time,  and 
he  promised  not  to  ^approach  near  to  the  fort  until 
that  time  expired.  It  so  happened  that  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
ignorant  of  the  promise,  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  The 
fort  guns  opened  on  him.  The  rajah  was  in  a  great 
fright.  He  immediately  sent  an  ag^iit  to  apolp^iae.  It 
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was  the  Sepoys  who  had  fired,  not  the  rajah ;  and  over 
thc>o  he  had  no  influence.  If  ho  could  manage  it,  he 
said,  ho  would  surrender  with  all  his  guns  and  followers ; 
hut  over  the  Sepoys  he  had  no  power.  Lord  Clyde,  in 
reply,  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  fort. 
The  rajah  was  alarmed;  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  he 
stole  out,  and  surrendered  in  the  morning  to  Major 
Barrow.  On  the  10th  nothing  was  done,  and  on  the 
11th  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  surrendering  like  the 
rajah,  the  garrison  had  gone  off  through  the  jungle  in 
the  night.  The  troops  went  in,  and  found  it  full  of 
stores,  but  the  guns  were  nowhere  visible.  Lord  Clyde 
rode  in,  accompanied  by  the  rajah.  The  former  was 
angry ;  the  latter  terrified  at  the  countenance  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Lord  Sahib,  upon  whom  he  had  played  a 
trick.  The  rajah  was  told  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner, 
liable  to  any  punishment,  because  he  had  not  kept  his 
word.  After  a  strict  search  sixteen  gims  were  dis- 
covered, leaving  fourteen  unaccounted  for. 

Dismantling  the  fort.  Lord  Clyde  dispatched  three 
columns  in  pursuit  of  the  fagitives ;  and  conjecturing 
rightly  that  they  woidd  in  the  main  make  for  Shimker- 
pore,  the  stronghold  of  Bainie  Madho,   the  columns 
marched  towards    that   place,   halting  at  Oodeypore. 
Here  an  agent  from  the  rebel  chief  reached  the  camp. 
His  object  was  to  know  what  terms  his  master  could 
obtain.     The   answer   was,    unconditional   surrender. 
"VMule  the  agent  hunied  back,  the  army  moved  onward, 
arriving  on  the  14th  three  miles  from  Shunkerpore. 
The  troops  were  posted  so  that  the  escape  of  the  garri- 
son might  be  difi&cult    Pickets  and  patrols  were  sup- 
posed to  encircle  it;  but  the  forts  were  numerous,  and 
covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and,  as  as  the  event 
preyed,  could  not  be  surrounded.    Bainee  Madho  re- 
opened negotiations,  but  unable  to  gain  anything  by  it, 
he  directed  his  son  to  adopt  the  device  so  often  and 
successftilly  practised  by  the  landowners  in  our  own  civil 
wars.     The  son  of  Bainie  Madho  informed  Lord  Clyde 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  his  father's  conduct ;    his 
father  was  for  the  Begum  and  her  son,  while  he  was  for 
the  British.     If  Lord  Clyde  would  promise  him  the  pro- 
perty, he  would  help  to  dispossess  his  fSather.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  this,  and  the  chief  was  preparing  to  attack 
Shonkeipore,  when  word  came  in  from  tibie  outposts  that 
the  enemy  had  fled.     So  it  was.    They  had  gone  off  in 
the  ni^ht,  evading  our  pickets,  and  marching  south- 
west, over  the  Sye,  upon  Poorwah. 

Here  was  another  disappointment;    yet  it  had  its 
consolations.    It  showed  that  the  rebels  had  lost  heart — 
a  fact  confirmed  by  the  numerous  submissions  of  petty 
cliiefs.       As  the  troops  advanced,  Oude  police,  newly 
raised,    "were  placed  in  fortified  posts,  while  here  and 
thero  bodies  of  Europeans  and  Punjabees  occupied  small 
entrenched  camps;   so  that,  as  the  country  was  con- 
quered,  it  was  held  down  and  order  restored.    Nothing 
iu  f^ia  gpreat  calamity  and  strife  for  empire  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  ease  with  which  we  could,  in  any 
district,    raise    a    native    army.      Here    in    Oude,    as 
in    the    iPunjab   and   in   the  Doab,   our  officers    were 
cnlistiiigr  T^e^  as  fast  as  they  wanted  them ;   and  these 


newly-raised  men  did  good  service  against  their  country* 
men. 

From  Shimkerpore  Lord  Clyde  continued  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy ;  but,  as  intelligence  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Bainie  Madho  was  contradictory,  he  halted  a  few  hours 
near  Boy  Bareilly,  in  order  to  obtain  exact  information. 
It  did  not  come,  but  some  information  came,  which 
warranted  a  move,  and  the  army  defiled  through  Boy 
Bareilly  and  went  up  the  Sye.  Colonel  Evelegh,  com- 
manding a  light  column,  was  ordered  to  follow  and  not 
lose  sight  of  Bainie  Madho,  while  the  army  crossed  the 
Sye  above  Eoy  Bareilly.  Then  in  came  a  courier  from 
Evelegh,  with  certain  news  that  he  had  tracked  the 
foe  to  Dhondiakera,  on  the  Gbtnges.  Here  it  was  that 
Earn  Bux  had  dwelt,  and  he  it  was  whose  name  was  in- 
famous, for  he  had  caught  and  massacred  some  of  the 
fugitives  from  Cawnpore. 

Lord  Clyde  immediately  marched  on  the  fort.  A 
bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Gkmges  below  the  rebel 
position,  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  a  force  crossed 
over,  while  cavalry  and  guns  from  Cawnx>ore  patrolled 
the  Doab  shore.  It  was  supposed  that  Bainie  Madho 
had  about  8,000  Oude  Sepoys  and  many  thousands  of 
irregular  levies ;  and  the  British  brought  up  6,000  men. 
There  were  great  hopes  that  the  rebel  talookdar  would 
be  caught.  The  army  advanced  across  country,  through 
the  crops,  covered  by  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  and 
horsemen,  and  so  disposed  as  to  approach  the  fort  on 
three  sides.  Between  them  and  Dhondiakera  lay  an 
open  plain  full  of  crops,  growing  in  fields  enclosed  by 
high  walls  and  banks  of  earth,  and  studded  with  tumuli. 
Nothing  of  the  fort  was  visible,  except  a  ridge  and  the 
tops  of  two  or  three  mosques.  Lord  Clyde  rode  just  be- 
hind the  skirmishers,  and  soon  came  imder&re.  For  a 
brief  space  there  was  brisk  exchange  of  musketry,  then 
the  enemy  opened  with  cannon,  and  our  guns  were 
ordered  up  to  the  front,  just  as  our  line  pushed  on. 
From  that  time  the  British  advance  was  continuous, 
Lord  Clyde  still  leading  with  the  eager  skirmishers. 
After  a  brief  but  heavy  cannonade,  our  *'  advance  be- 
came a  run.  The  men  cheering,  broke  out  into  a  double, 
at  last  into  a  regular  race,  Lord  Clyde  himself  leading 
them  on.'*  The  ridge  was  crowned,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  enemy  in  full  flight  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
Oanges.  In  a  moment  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
and  some  of  the  foot  went  off  in  pursuit,  while  another 
body,  with  two  guns,  opened  upon  a  host  of  fugitives 
who  were  trying  to  escape  across  the  Ganges.  But  the 
rebel  chief  escaped  with  his  treasure,  and  lost  only  some 
hundreds  killed  and  his  stronghold.  Nevertheless  the 
blow  was,  in  one  sense,  effective.  The  rebel  force  was 
broken  up;  its  leaders  were  convinced  that  there  was 
no  safe  place  for  them  south  of  the  Ooomtee,  and  they 
fled  even  beyond  the  Gogra. 

Lord  Clyde,  directing  his  army  upon  Lucknow,  en- 
camped there  a  short  time.  More  talookdars  sur- 
rendered. Practically,  Southern  Oude  was  free  from 
organised  revolt,  and  it  now  only  remained  to  deal  with 
the  Begum,  reinforced  by  Bainie  Madho,  and  with  Nana 
Sahib,  all  of  whom  had  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  in 
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Beyratch,  with  their  backs  to  a  pestiferous  belt  of  forest 
land,  called  the  Terai,  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  British  forces  were  now  widely  distributed 
in  posts  all  over  the  country,  and  when  in  December 
Lord  Clyde  heard  that  the  rebels  were  assembling  on 
the  Gogra,  not  far  from  Nawabgunge,  he  had  to  collect 
a  column  wherewith  to  attack  them.  He  marched  north 
from  Lucknow  on  the  4th  of  December.  On  the  6th, 
he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  at  Beyram  Ghat 
on  the  Gk)gra.  Directing  the  infantry  to  follow,  he 
made  a  forced  mai*ch  with  the  cavalry  and  four  guns, 
hoping  to  surprise  the  enemy  and  drive  them  into  the 
river  before  they  could  destroy  their  boats.  But,  al- 
though he  rode  at  speed  all  the  way,  he  reached  the 
river  only  to  find  that  the  enemy  had  just  fled. 

The  army  was  next  marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  thence 
it  crossed  the  Gogra  into  Beyratch.  Maun  Singh  and 
his  brother  accompanied  the  force.  Halting  for  some 
days  in  the  town  of  Beyratch  to  receive  and  answer 
letters  from  the  rebel  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  willing 
to  come  in  on  terms,  Lord  Clyde  would  not  listen  to 
anything  but  unconditional  surrender,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  effect  an  arrangement,  the  army  marched  on 
Nanpai-ah.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  troops  came  up  with 
a  body  of  the  enemy  in  the  jungle,  but  the  latter  would 
not  stand  an  attack.  They  fied  in  all  directions  before 
the  cavalry  and  the  guns.  Here  Jt  was  that  Lord  Clyde 
met  with  a  severe  accident.  Gkdloping  over  the  fields, 
his  horse  put  one  foot  in  a  hole,  and  coming  down, 
threw  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  such  force  that  his 
right  shoulder  was  dislocated.  This  was  soon  remedied 
by  the  surgeons,  but  Lord  Clyde  was  much  shaken,  and 
obliged  to  follow  the  troops  in  a  litter. 

The  operations  were  now  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  hearing  that  a  body  of  the 
enemy  had  collected  in  the  fort  of  Mejidiah,  Lord  Clyde 
marched  upon  them,  drove  them  out  with  his  guns, 
and  then  went  in  and  took  all  their  artillery.  It  was  a 
very  strong  place,  and  its  easy  capture  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  lost  confidence.  On  the  30th  Lord  Clyde 
was  informed  that  Nana  Sahib  and  Bainie  Madho  were 
at  Bankee,  twenty  miles  north  of  Nanparah.  He  deter- 
mined to  march  all  night,  and,  if  possible,  surprise  them. 
This  was  the  last  action  of  the  war  on  this  side.  Briga- 
dier Eowcroft  had  abeady  defeated  Bala  Eao,  broiler 
of  the  Nana,  at  Toolsepore,  and  our  forces  were  dose  to 
the  Terai  on  all  sides.  In  order  to  move  his  force  rapidly 
Lord  Clyde  made  use  of  150  elephants.  Upon  these  he 
placed  half  his  infantry,  mounting  the  other  half  at  the 
halting  places.  An  elephant  bearing  a  huge  lantern 
guided  the  column  across' country ;  and  thus  went  on 
horse,  elephants,  and  guns,  traversing  by  night  an 
Indian  jungle.  "About  seven  o'clock,"  says  Mr.  Eussell, 
"  when  the  force  had  got  within  a  few  miles  of  Bankee, 
a  white  dump  was  observed  by  our  vedettes  at  the  base 
of  a  thick  tope  of  trees.  It  wavered  to  and  fro,  extended, 
and  broke,  resolving  itself  into  a  strong  picket  of  Sowars, 
who  rode  away  from  our  right  front.  About  eight  o'clock 
the  enemy,  mostly  cavalry,  were  visible  in  our  front ;  as  we 
.approaxihed,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  long,  deep  swamp 


lay  in  their  front,  which  was  covered  on  each  flank  by  a 
small  village.     Behind  them  and  on  their  left,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  extended  the  jungle,  a  dense,  high 
wall  of  green,  apparently  of  immense  thickness.    The 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was   now    mounted    on  an 
elephant,   attended  by   Colond  Metcalfe,  reconnoitred 
their  positions.  General  Mansfield  was  entrusted  "witli 
the  general  direction  of  the  attack.  A  very  few  moments 
sufficed  for  the  dispositions.     The  Hussars  slipped  after 
the  infSantiy  towards  our  left;  the  guns.  Carabineers, 
and  Punjabees  on  the  right  were  received  by  the  fire  of 
three  guns^one  in  the  tope,  and  two  from  the  village, 
near  the  angle  of  the  two  lines  of  jungle.    They  pushed 
on,  the  shot  flying  over  their  heads,  the  enemy  running 
into  the  jungle ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  three  guns 
were  ours.  It  was  about  half-past  eight  when  the  enemy 
opened  fire  on  us.     The  belt  of  jungle  was  about  half  a 
mile  broad.    By  half-past  ten  our  cavaliy  and  part  of  the 
guns  suddenly  emerged  on  a  wide  plain  with  an  undu- 
lating surface,  in  frt>nt  of  which  rose  the  Nepaulese  Hills, 
with  their  base  covered  by  the  Terai.     On  the  left  of  tlie 
cavalry,  the  belt  of  jungle  ran  on  in  a  line  down  to  a  dip 
in  the  ground,  where  it  abruptly  ceased.    In  the  plain 
appeared  the  enemy,  flying  in  two  disorderly  bodies,  one 
towards  the  left,  where  the  jungle  ceased,  as  I  have 
described,    the  other  towards  a  village  on  our  right 
Detaching  a  squadron  of  the  7th  Hussars  to  the  left,  Sir 
William  Bussell  led  the  remainder  of  his  regiment  and 
the  Punjabees  towards  the  large  mass  of  the  fugitives  on 
the  right.  As  they  dashed  onwards  their  course  was  un- 
fortunately   interrupted  by  a  deep  nullah  filled  vilh 
water,  which  stopped  Fraser's  guns,  and  detained  the 
cavalry  in  their  pursuit.    The  moment  they  were  freed 
from  this  obstacle  they  charged  on  "to  the  right,  but  the 
enemy  had  got  a  good  start,  and  were  close    to  the 
village,  which  was  situated  on  a  foi-d  of  the  river  Eaptee. 
Here  they  rushed  across  in  wild  confusion.     But  the 
Hussars   pressed    dose    upon    them.     The    Punjabee 
captured  a  gun  on  the  bi*ink  of  tho  river.      Suddenly 
a  heavy  battery  of  six  guns,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  opened  on  our  cavalry,  covering  the  ford,  and 
ploughing  up  the  opposite  bank.   The  Begum's  guns  had 
been  sent  up,  and  Mehudi  Hoosim  was  doing  his  best  for 
his  friends.     Our  guns  were  not  up.    The  enemy  on  the 
right  had  got  over,  and  were  collectiDg  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rapid  river,  imder  cover  of  their  guns.    Man- 
while  the  squadron  under  Eraser  on  the  left,  having  • 
greater  space  to  go  over,  had  not  got  so  close  to  tiie  river 
at  the  point  whei-e  the  jungle  joined  its  course.    The 
enemy,  headed  by  the  Bifles  through  the  jungle,  and  cut 
off  on  the  right,  were  all  crowding  in  dismay  towards  the 
narrow  point  where  there  was  a  ford  on  the  left.    1^ 
Hussars  and   Punjabees  on  the  right   were    at   once 
wheeled  round,  and  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy  *s 
guns  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  galloped  as  hard 
as  they  could  to  assist  the  squadron  on  the  left.    As 
Fraser's  men  saw  they  were  gaining  on  the  enemy,  and 
that  a  river  ran  before  them,  they  gavO  one  ringing 
cheer,  sat  down  in  their  saddles,  and  rushed  along  as 
fast,  fierce,  and  strong  as  the  Eaptee  itself.    *  Steady,  mer. 
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steady ! '  It  is  in  yain ;  the  thunder  of  horses'  hoofs,  the 
lightning  of  battle,  roll  and  flash  along.  In  a  cascade  of 
white  the  Sowars  precipitate  themselves  into  the  waters 
of  the  Baptee.  At  the  sight  oar  Hussars  give  one  more 
wild  cry,  and  in  an  instant  they  are  engaged  with  them 
in  the  river;  not  a  man  could  be  held,  each  went  straight 
at  an  enemy.  Their  horses  flounder  amid  the  rocks;  but 
the  Hussars  hold  their  own.  They  cut  down  the  Sowars, 
as  they  are  struggling  in  the  whirling  stream,  and 
charge  them  in  the  ford.  It  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
spectacles  only  to  be  seen  in  actual  war,  and  of  which 
peace  has  no  counterpart;  here,  men  and  horses  swim- 
ming for  their  lives ;  there,  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflicts 
between  Sowars  and  Hussars  in  the  foaming  water.  But 
the  river  was  our  most  formidable  foe.  Poor  Major 
Home,  a  most  kindhearted,  excellent  old  soldier,  over- 
turned with  his  horse  in  the  river,  was  rolled  over, 
swept  away,  and  drowned.  Captain  Stisted,  carried  away 
by  the  stream,  was  only  saved  by  the  activity  and 
presence  of  mind  of  Major  Fraser,  his  comrade,  who 
pulled  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  into  the  river  just  in 
time  to  carry  his  friend,  with  a  spark  of  life  unextin- 
guished, to  ^e  bank.  The  river  was  full  of  struggling 
men  and  horses,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  enemy 
were  swimming  for  their  lives;  but  the  rest  were  beneath 
the  waters,  or  were  riding  across  the  other  bank.  Our 
men  had  ridden  thirty  miles.  They  were  exhausted,  and 
80  were  the  horses;  and  so  at  one  o*clock  the  cavalry  fell 
back,  marched  through  the  jungle,  and  joining  the  rest 
of  the  expedition,  foimd  their  tents  pitched  and  baggage 
up  at  Bankee,  in  their  rear,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  3l8t. 
"We  halted  here  for  several  days,  in  order  to  close  up  the 
pass,  and  keep  the  enemy  at  Nepaul;  whilst  Lord  Clyde 
awaited  the  instructions  of  Lord  Canning  in  reference  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted  with  the  rebels  who  had  escaped 
into  the  territories  of  our  ally." 

Such  was  the  Ifwt  encounter  on  the  Oude  frontier. 
Nana  Sahib,  unhappily,  got  away.    He  was  in  a  wood, 
two  miles  in  rear  of  the  position,  when  the  guns  opened. 
He  gave  orders  for  flight  at  once,  and  with  elephants, 
bearing  himself  and  his  treasure,  dashed  over  the  Baptee 
into  the  Terai  and  Nepaul.     Sir  Hope  Grant  had  fol- 
lowed his  brother,  Bala  Bao,  into  the  jungle  beyond 
Toolsepore,  and  had  dispersed  his  soldiery,  taking  fifteen 
g^ons.     **  Thus,"  says  Lord  Clyde,  in  his  official  report, 
**  the  contest  in  Oude  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  resistance  of  150,000  armed  men  subdued  with  a  very 
moderate  loss  to  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and  the  most 
mercifcil  forbearance  towards  the  misguided  enemy." 
One  after  another  the  chiefs  surrendered,  and  Major 
Barrow  held  his   court  to   receive  these  rebels,  who 
acknowledged  that  they  had  lost  the  game.    The  rebels, 
"with,  the  Nana  and  the  Begum,  were  held  fast  in  the 
Terai,  where  they  perished  one  by  one.     The  Nana  and 
the  Begum  have  never  since  reappeared.   Six  years  have 
passed  by,  and  we  are  still  ignorant  of  their  fate.    It  is 
assunaed  that  they  have  found  safe  shelter  in  Nepaul  or 
Thibel     All  the  other  leaders,  except  Feroze  Shah, 
of    I>elhi,   were   either  captured,  killed  in  action,   or 
surrendering,  were  punished  according  to  the  nature  of 
SOO.^Nsw  Sebhs. 


their  crimes.  '  Oude  was  disarmed,  the  forts  of  the 
talookdars  were  demolished ;  Lucknow  was  fortified,  and 
the  province  was  permanently  occupied.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  after  him  Mr.  Wingfield,  were  left  to 
reorganise  the  government.  Lord  Clyde  went  to 
Simla  to  restore  his  health,  and  Lord  Canning  returned 
to  Calcutta  to  undertake  the  gigantic  task  of  reorganising 
the  whole  Government  of  India  on  the  new  basis  of 
Imperial  rule,  and  as  a  fundamental  step  was  obliged  to 
take  in  hand  the  finances,  which  the  mutiny  had  so 
greatly  disordered.  After  the  end  of  January,  1858, 
there  were  combats  and  skirmishes  here  and  there  with 
bodies  of  turbulent  men,  the  dregs  of  the  native  armieer 
raised  by  the  rebellious  chiefs ;  but  they  only  measured 
the  regular  subsidence  of  the  great  tempest  which  had 
swept  over  the  land,  and  could  not  be  made  interesting 
in  detail  to  any  reader.  With  one  exception,  we  have 
now  followed  the  track  of  every  rebel  leader  to  its  close. 
That  exception  is  the  career  of  Tantia  Topee,  who,  with 
Kour  Singh,  was  the  only  able  man  thrown  to  fhe  s\irface 
by  these  great  events.  His  romantic  course  is  worth 
following,  at  least  in  outline. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  Tantia  Topee 
who  directed  the  Ghwalior  Contingent  upon  Cawnpore 
when  Windham  was  rudely  handled ;  that  it  was  Tantia 
Topee  who  devised  the  scheme  of  relieving  Jhansi,  and 
who  fought  the  battle  of  Calpee  so  well,  and  who,  when 
beaten,  conceived  the  really  great  design  of  dethroning^ 
Scindia,  and  rousing  all  Central  India  against  us.  It 
was  Tantia  Topee  who  showed  so  much  skill  in  the 
battles  before  Q-walior,  that  he  extorted  a  compliment 
from  Sir  Hugh  Bose.  Had  this  remarkable  man 
possessed  as  much  personal  courage  as  he  did  military 
ability,  he  would  have  been  the  most  formidable  anta- 
gonist, except  the  Sikh  leaders,  we  had  encountered 
in  India  since  the  days  of  Tippoo.  Bobust,  active,  of 
middle  height,  Tantia  Topee  was  framed  to  bear  fatigue. 
Cool  and  composed,  with  a  keen  eye  and  fertile  brain, 
he  was  able  to  devise  endless  plans;  and,  although 
unable  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  battle  field,  he  was- 
never  daunted  or  abashed  by  defeat.  By  sheer  personal 
influence  he  drew  armed  men  around  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  authentic  instance  of 
a  I'eally  able  soldier  who  inspired  confidence  without 
sharing  the  perils  of  his  men.  India  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  such  a  phenomenon  could  be  seen ; 
because  in  India  alone  is  cowardice  not  held  in  con- 
tempt. 

Driven  from  Gwalior,  Tantia  rode  off  to  the  westward. 
Pursued  and  stricken  by  Bobert  Napier,  turned  aside 
by  the  appearance  of  Brigadier  Showers  with  the  Agra 
troops  at  Puttehpore  Sikri,  he  made  with  all  speed  for 
Jeypore,  seizing  camels,  horses,  elephants,  carts,  pro- 
visions as  he  went.  His  object  was  to  seize  some  large 
town  and  plunder  it,  taking  arms,  and  cannon,  and 
coin ;  and  getting  together  as  large  a  mass  of  mounted 
men  as  he  could.  The  native  ruler  of  Jeypore  was  on 
our  side,  and  there  was,  therefore,  a  double  motive  for 
saving  him.  Accordingly,  Gfeneral  Boberts,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  that  Tantia  was  marching  on  Jeypore,  broke 
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tip  bis  camp  at  Nusseerabad,  and,  by  rapid  forced 
marcbes,  interposed  just  in  time  between  tbe  rebel  and 
bis  prey.  Frustrated  in  bis  move  upon  Jeypore,  Tantia 
turned  abruptly  southward,  and  rode  straight  for  Tonk, 
a  town  and  native  principality  on  one  of  tbe  affluents  of 
tbe  Cbumbul.  Eoberts  now  followed,  and  other  columns 
closed  from  different  quarters  towards  the  rebel  line  of 
march.  Tantia  was  first  at  Tonk.  The  rajah  shut  him- 
self up  in  bis  fort,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay ;  but  he 
plundered  the  town,  and  carried  off  four  guns.  Colonel 
Holmes  now  took  up  the  chase,  but  was  soon  stopped 
by  want  of  carriage.  Then  Roberts  went  on,  and  by  long 
marches  overtook  the  enemy,  forced  him  to  an  action, 
and  routed  him.  The  light-heeled  rebels  rushed  away 
towards  Odeypore.  Roberts  followed,  and  overtook 
them  again,  this  time  getting  weU  among  them  with 
his  horsemen,  cutting  them  up,  and  retaking  the  Tonk 
guns.  The  enemy  scattered  to  avoid  the  pursuing 
cavalry,  and  then  crossing  the  Chumbul,  and  being 
reinforced  by  the  desperadoes  of  the  country  side,  laid 
siege  to  and  took  the  important  town  of  Julra  Patun. 
Here  they  levied  very  heavy  contributions,  and  obtained 
a  large  number  of  guns.  This  was  Tantia's  greatest 
triumph.  He  had  sacked  Julra  Patun  in  the  teeth  of 
our  troops. 

But  he  dared  not  halt.  Roberts  was  following. 
Smith's  troops  on  the  Agra  trunk  road  were  approaching 
him.  The  Mhow  force,  under  General  Miohell,  was 
preparing  to  strike.  Tantia's  object  was  now  the  Bhopal 
state ;  his  ultimate  design  being  to  cross  the  Nerbudda 
and  the  Taptee,  and  breaking  into  the  Decoan  or  Nag- 
pore,  raise  a  mighty  insurrection,  and  gather  the  Rohillas 
to  his  flag.  This  was  a  great  danger,  and  it  was  neces- 
49ary  to  strain  every  nerve  to  ward  it  off.  Smith 
detached  Robertson,  of  the  25th  Bombay  Native  Infantry, 
and  Michell  moved  up  from  Mhow.  Robertson  overtook 
part  of  the  rebel  force  at  Bajapore,  mostly  Sepoys,  many 
wearing  medals.  He  came  upon  them  as  they  were 
cooking,  drove  them  into  and  over  a  river,  and  killed 
many  hundreds.  Miohell  had  even  better  fortune,  for 
he  routed  the  main  body  on  the  13th  of  September,  and 
took  nearly  thirty  guns,  the  spoil  of  Julra  Patun.  Thus, 
headed  off  from  Bhopal,  Tantia  hastened  to  Seronge,  on 
the  Betwa,  and  halted  to  refit  and  recruit.  But  he 
dared  not  stay  long.  His  spies  told  him  that  columns 
were  a-foot,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  So  he  broke  up 
from  Seronge  a  few  hours  before  Captain  Mayne  rode  in 
with  part  of  Smith's  force,  and  going  northwards, 
attacked  and  captured  Esaughur,  a  fortress  belonging  to 
Scindia.  Smith  and  Mayne  followed  him,  making  a 
march  on  Esaughur  in  concert  with  troops  from  Jhansi 
and  Gwalior.  Again  the  rebel  made  a  rapid  retreat, 
striking  in  betw^n  the  advancing  troops,  and  making 
■eastward  for  the  Betwa.  He  crossed  this  river  on  the 
^  9th  of  October,  intending  to  seize  and  plunder  the 
friendly  native  state  of  Tehree.  Here  he  had  the  aid  of 
an  ally.  The  Nawab  of  Banda  came  up  the  river  on  the 
left  bank  to  oppose  Michell  advancing  from  Seronge, 
while  Tantia  sacked  Tehree.  But  on  the  very  day  when 
Tantia  crossed  the  Betwa,  Michell  met  the  nawab,  and 


fighting  him  at  once  with  characteristic  vigour,  routed 
him  with  great  loss.  Li  the  meantime  Tantia  had  foimed 
a  column  on  the  road  to  Tehree;  and  when,  on  the  llth, 
he  was  moving  back  to  the  Betwa,  Michell,  who  had 
crossed  that  river  at  Mungrowlee,  fell  in  with  Tantia  at 
Sindwah,  and  took  four  of  his  guns. 

Thus  frustrated  and  defeated,  this  persevering  parti- 
san fied  first  towards  the  north,  but  doubling  back,  6tok 
away  between  his  pursuers,  and  made  for  the  Nerbudda, 
by  way  of  Ratghur,  which  readers  will  remember  as  a 
fort  west  of  Saugor,  besieged  and  captured  by  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  at  the  opening  of  his  campaign.  He  bad  not 
effected  this  movement  without  suffering  one  more 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  energetic  and  tireless  Michell 
In  spite  of  these  defeats  Tantia  was  now  apparently 
nearer  than  ever  to  the  object  of  his  endless  mauoefovres; 
for,  at  the  end  of  October,  he  actually  croeaed  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Nerbudda,  east  of  Hoosingabad.  Before 
him  lay  one  ILae  of  posts,  and  be  was  in  Nagpore,  or  the 
Deccan.  This  was  the  one  moment  of  great  peril  for  us. 
If  Tantia,  with  even  a  broken  force  of  7,000  meiL, 
entered  the  Deccan,  he  would  in  a  week  have  been  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men.  The  Gt>vemment  was  really 
alarmed ;  but  as  the  danger  was  greater,  so  were  the 
means  of  parrying  it  greater,  since  Lord  Elphinstone 
had  pushed  up  a  large  force  of  European  and  native 
cavalry  to  render  the  hunt  after  Tantia  more  effective; 
while,  from  Xamptee,  in  Nagpore,  to  the  Gtdf  of  Cam- 
bay,  there  was  a  great  stir  of  troops,  and  a  readiaeas  to 
move  at  the  shortest  notice  to  guard  tbe  passes,  aiid 
fords,  and  great  roads  southwards.  And  the  measmeB 
adopted  proved  to  be  effective.  Tantia  found  he  could 
not  get  further  than  the  bills  of  Sindwana.  Out  of 
these  be  was  forced  by  Lieutenant  Kerr.  Plying  by 
devious  routes,  he  sought  the  Nerbudda  again;  but, 
being  headed,  he  turned  westward,  and  traversed  the 
hills  between  the  Taptee  and  Nerbudda  at  racing  speed. 
It  is  assumed  that  his  aim  was  Oandeish.  Moving  into 
Nimar,  he  actually  prevaUed  on  1,000  men  of  Holkar's 
Horse  to  desert  and  join  him,  and  with  this  reinforce- 
ment rode  off  to  Burwanna,  evading  our  troops.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda, 
or  to  break  into  Oandeish,  he  once  more  crossed  the 
great  river,  and  hurried  into  Malwa;  not,  however, 
before  he  bad  been  hit  very  hard  by  a  new  enemy— the 
Oamel  Oorps ;  that  is,  infantry  mounted  on  camels.  It 
was  this  force  which  drove  Tantia  over  the  river.  Briga- 
dier Parke  now  came  up.  He  formed  a  flying  cdumn, 
all  horsemen,  except  100  Highlanders.  With  these  he 
crossed  the  river,  and  marched  241  miles  in  nine  days; 
he  caught  Tantia  near  Ohota  Odeypore.  Forced  to 
fight,  the  rebel  chief  showed  lus  usual  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  a  position  on  broken  ground.  Parke  put 
his  handful  of  Highlanders  in  the  centre,  and  placed 
horse  on  the  flanks,  and  formed  a  reserve  wholly  of 
cavalry.  Then,  although  overlapped  on  both  flanks,  he 
charged  in  upon  the  foe,  drove  him  from  his  strong 
ground,  and  pursued  him  for  miles.  He  fled  deeper 
into  Malwa. 

In  the  meantime  J'eroze  Shah,  who  had  been  fighting 
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in  Oude,  found  a  gap  in  Lord  Clyde's  line,  and  crossing 
the  Goomtee,  made  his  way  over  the  Gfanges  into  the 
Doab.    Here  Brigadier  Percy  Herbert  marched  upon 
him,  and,  wresting  from  him  his  only  gun,  drove  him 
over  the  Jamna.     Feroze  Shah  made  for  the  west. 
Bobert  Napier,  hearing  at  Ckwalior  of  the  advent  of  this 
new  foe,  took  with  him  300  men,  horse  and  foot,  and 
marching  140  miles  in  four  days,  came  up  with  the 
rebels  at  Bunnode,  smote  them  heavily,  and  forced  them 
to  turn  towards  Kotah.    Met  at  various  points,  Feroze 
Shah  wound  in  and  out,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Chumbul  near  Inderghur.    Tantia  Topee, 
smarting   under   the   rough  punishment  inflicted  by 
Parke,  now  sought  to  join  the  Delhi  Shazadah.     Start- 
ing from  Saloomber,    Tantia   made  for  Pertaubghur. 
Major  Boche,  who  had  been  watching  for  him,  reached 
Pertaubghur  first.  A  combat  ensued,  but  the  fire  of  our 
guns  frightened  Tantia  away,  and  he  fled,  losing  men. 
His   next   point  was  Mundisore,  but   he  was   again 
checked.     Colonel  Benson  had  come  up  irom  Indore, 
and  Tantia  Topee  rushed  away  again,  losing  men  and 
elephants.    As  he  had  no  guns,  he  could  move  through 
the  most  difficult  country,  and  distanced  Benson,  crossed 
the  Chumbul,  and  marched  to  Zeerajwre,  in  Holkar's 
dominions.     But  there  Colonel  Benson,  by  a  forced 
march,  came  up  with  him  once  more,  killed  more  men, 
and  took  more  elephants;    but  the  rebel  got  away. 
Colonel  Somerset  next  got   on    his  track,   marching 
diagoncdly  upon  his  line  of  retreat,  by  forced  marches, 
caught  him  at  Burrode,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  of 
Kotah.     Colonel  Somerset,  however,  could  only  bring 
about  300  men  into  the  field,  and  therefore  could  only 
facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by  driving  him  on- 
wards ;   and  so  it  proved.     Tantia  Topee  made  for  the 
Chnmbul  again,  crossed  it,    and  joined  Feroze  Shah 
somewhere  in  the  Jeypore  country.    The  whole  of  these 
operations  were  performed  at  racing  speed  between  the 
20th  and  30th  of  December. 

Brigadier  Showers  got  wind  of  their  whereabouts,  and 
inarching  ninety-four  miles  in  three  days,  overtook  the 
two  worthies  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  slew  some  of 
their  follower,  but  fSuled  to  catch  chiefs  who  were  so 
prone  to  fly  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon. 

Thus  reduced  to  extremities,  Feroze  Shah  disappeared, 

and  has  never  been  captured.     Tantia  Topee,  making  a 

fruitless  effbrt  to  break  into  Bikaneer,  doubled  back 

again  to  Central  India,  and,  his  fightings  and  flyings 

over,  took  to  the  jungle.    His  long  and  romantic  career 

was  now  coming  to  an  end.     Beset  on  all  sides,  having 

made  uiany  enemies,  he  dared  not  venture  abroad,  and 

his  very  life  now  depended  on  the  fidelity  of  those  who 

knew  his  secret.    In  April  a  native  betrayed  him ;  he 

-WBM  captured  in  the  jungle  near  Seronge,  tried  by  court 

martial,  and  hanged  at  Sepree,  having  furnished  for  ten 

months  ample  occupation  to  all  the  troops  in  Central 

Jndia. 

"With  the  capture  and  execution  of  Tantia  Topoe  the 
war  came  to  an  end.  Perfect  tranquillity,  like  that 
which  had  been  the  normal  state  of  !fndia  before  the 
nxutiny,  was  not  restored.   Bands  of  marauders  still  col- 


lected in  the  jungle,  and  committed  depredations  on  a 
small  scale  until  they  were  hunted  down.  The  Sepoys 
in  the  Tend  strove  again  and  again  with  desperate  force 
to  break  out  of  their  pestiferous  prison,  but  strove  in 
vain.  But,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  a  practical 
nature,  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 

The  struggle  was  over  then,  and  now  a  new  one 
arose.  The  stupendous  exertions  required  to  suppress 
the  mutiny  had  created  great  confusion.  Order,  in 
another  sense,  had  to  be  restored.  The  mutinous  Sepoys 
the  rebellious  rajahs  and  their  followers,  had  been  exter- 
minated or  quelled.  Now  it  became  of  the  last  conse- 
quence to  revive  public  confidence,  to  bring  back  order 
and  solidity  to  the  finances  of  the  country,  to  re-esta- 
blish the  principles  of  government,  and  to  reorganise  the 
army.  This  gigantic  task  Lord  Canning,  aided  by  the 
Home  Gk)vemment,  had  to  undertake  and  accomplish ; 
a  task  not  so  exciting  as  that  of  suppressing  a  mutiny 
backed  by  an  insurrection,  but  perhaps  even  more  la- 
borious and  exhausting,  because  more  tedioxis. 

A  very  few  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  financial  undertaking.  Just  before  ihe  mutiny 
the  Indian  budget  showed  a  small  surplus — contrary  to 
the  rule,  which  was  that  it  should  show  a  deficit. 
But  the  mutiny,  as  a  matter  of  course,  rapidly  restored, 
in  an  aggravated  form,  the  normal  state  of  the  finances. 
With  a  revenue  of  nearly  £32,000,000,  the  budget  of 
1857-8  showed  a  deficit  of  nearly  £9,000,000,  which  in 
the  next  year  rose  at  a  bound  to  nearly  £15,000,000, 
making  a  total  deficit  in  two  years  of  £24,000,000.  The 
revenue,  by  dint  of  taxation,  had  actually  increased 
during  the  first  year  of  the  mutiny;  a  fact  which 
testified  to  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  resources  of 
India.  The  great  deficit  was  provided  for  by  loans, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  were  raised  in  India  itself, 
showing  that  public  confidence  in  British  power  and 
good  fortune  had  not  been  impaired,  although  the  debt 
rose  in  two  years  to  £81,500,000,  and  in  three  to 
£95,000,000.  The  question  for  Lord  Canning  and  the 
Home  Government  to  solve  was,  how  to  balance  revenue 
and  expenditure.  In  order  to  effect  this.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  determined  to  present  India  with  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  England,  as  all  know,  the  Chancel- 
lor who  has  to  meet  the  expenditure  has  also  to  provide 
the  ways  and  means,  and  has,  of  course,  considerable 
power  and  influence  in  the  Government  which  decides 
on  the  policy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  expenses  to  be 
incurred.  But  in  India  the  department  which  provided 
the  money  had  no  connection  with  the  department  which 
spent  it.  There  was  consequently  carelessness,  extrava- 
gance, and  confused  accounts.  The  first  remedy,  then,  was 
to  send  out  Mr.  James  WUson,  the  well-known  economist, 
a  statesman  famUiar  with  our  mode  of  keeping  accounts, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Indian  department,  with  power 
and  authority  sufficient  to  combat  and  overcome  the 
tendency  to  delay  and  obstruct  but  too  common  among 
the  servants  of  both  the  great  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Wilson  went,  restored  order  to  the  finances, 
and  died  in  his  duty;  a  great  loss  to  India  and  to 
England.    In  addition  to  the  gain  ^^  looked  for  by  the 
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adoption  of  a  sound  system  worked  oat  with  Tigilant 
superintendence,  the  Indian  Goyemment  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  extra  taxation.  These  labours  began 
as  soon  as  the  insurrection  was  suppressed ;  and  at  this 
time  not  only  has  the  revenue  increased,  but  the  expen- 
diture has  been  diminished,  and  within  five  years  of  the 
end  of  these  great  troubles,  the  Government  of  Lidia 
has  been  able  to  reduce  taxation,  and  secure  a  small 
surplus. 

The  army  presented  difficulties  as  great  as  the  finances. 
Ko  sooner  was  one  mutiny  at  an  end,  than  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  was  threatened  with  another.  Wo  have  already 
recorded  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  Company  to 
the  Crown.  Under  that  Act  the  army  became,  of  couise, 
the  Queen's  army.  Here,  however,  arose  a  serious  diffi- 
culty. There  were  nearly  20,000  European  soldiers 
who  had  enlisted  to  serve,  not  the  Queen,  but  the  Com- 
pany. Technically,  no  doubt,  they  had  all  along  been 
servants  of  the  Queen,  whose  agent  the  Company  was. 
But  soldiers  do  not  understand  these  refined  distinctions; 
and  when  the  men  were  simply  told  that  they  would  in 
future  be  Queen's  soldiers,  they  first  murmured,  and 
then  mutinied.  The  act  of  mutiny  is  always  indefen- 
sible. In  this  case,  however,  it  admits  of  some  excuse ; 
for,  as  the  men  said,  the  Government  had  no  right  to 
transfer  them  from  one  service  to  another,  **  like  cattle." 
It  was  true:  they  had  no  moral  and  only  a  barely 
legal  right.  If,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  soldiers  as 
if  they  were  cattle,  the  Government  had  told  them  of 
the  transfer,  and  given  them  a  small  bounty,  the  men 
would  have  been  pleased  with  the  consideration  dis- 
played ;  as  it  was,  every  one  sympathised  with  the  men 
who  were  punished,  and  even  the  Queen* s  troops 
betrayed  a  strong  inclination  to  take  their  part,  and 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  their  anger.  And,  after  all, 
the  Government  had  to  do  with  an  ill  grace  what  it 
should  have  done  at  first  with  a  good  grace.  And  at  great 
cost :  for  a  bounty  of  £2  sterling  per  man  would  have 
amounted  to  only  £40,000 ;  whereas  the  course  adopted 
— ^that  of  giving  every  man  the  option  of  taking  his  dis- 
charge—cost nearly  a  million ;  and  many  of  the  men, 
when  brought  home,  re-enlisted ! 

This  European  mutiny  had  a  very  important  political 
consequence.  At  first,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  Home  Government  seemed  disposed  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish,  much  less  aboUsh,  the 
army  raised  for  local  service  in  India.  Many  were  of 
opinion  that  we  should  have  a  separate  army  for  service 
in  India,  China,  the  Cape,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  islands  we  hold  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  mutiny 
of  the  Company's  Europeans,  mild  though  it  was,  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  abolishing  them  altogether.  The 
consequence  was  an  Act  which  amalgamated  the  Com- 
pany's European  troops  with  the  Queen's  army,  and  thus 
the  Eui'opean  infantry  became  regiments  of  the  line. 
In  order  to  prevent  that  abstraction  of  officers  from 
their  regiments  to  do  staff  duty,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
so  common  under  the  Company's  regime,  a  Staff  Corps 
was  organised,  admission  to  which  was  obtained  by 
undergoing  an  examination.    It  is  too  soon  yet  to  pro- 


noimce  any  opinion  on  the  working  of  these  eztenacre 
changes,  but  so  far  they  have  worked  well. 

The  result  of  the  mutiny  was  to  bring  about  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  European  troops  in 
India.  The  number  of  Europeans,  including  officers  of 
native  regiments,  was,  before  the  mutiay,  only  45,522; 
the  number  of  native  troops  was  249,153,  giving  a  total 
of  291,675.  But  at  the  end  of  1859  there  were  in  India 
no  fewer  than  110,320  Europeans — an  enormous  drain 
upon  our  resources  in  men.  There  were  of  native  troops 
207,765,  one -half  of  whom  were  new  levies,  enlisted 
during  the  fight.  So  that  of  regular  soldiers  there  were 
318,085,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  Military  Police,  a 
thoroughly  military  body,  there  was  a  total  of  407,914. 

Here,  then,  was  the  field  for  reduction,  and  a  fine  ridi 
field  it  was.  By  dint  of  great  resolution  and  an  un- 
sparing pen,  in  1864  there  are  30,000  fewer  European, 
and,  perhaps,  100,000  fewer  native  troops.  Still  it  is 
a  subject  of  serious  refiection  to  statesmen,  that  India 
should  require  and  receive  from  us  70,000  or  80,000 
British  soldiers,  to  hold  a  land  which  we  once  held 
with  50,000  at  the  outside.  It  is  obvious  that  from  this 
point  of  view  our  Indian  empire  weakens  our  force 
and  diminishes  our  weight  in  Europe ;  and  that  so  long 
as  we  feel  it  needful  to  keep  80,000  soldiers  in  Tn^^'X 
we  cannot  again  take  that  part  in  European  questions 
which  we  have  taken  up  to  this  time.  As  to  the  native 
army,  which,  after  all,  we  cannot  do  without,  it  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  Sikhs  and  Punjabees,  and  it  is  beheved 
to  be  organised  on  sounder  principles  than  the  rotten 
Bengal  machine  which  exploded  in  1857.  But  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  anticipate  a  Sikh  mutiny. 

One  other  great  change  must  not  be  forgotten.    In 
1858-9  Lord  Canning  made  a  royal  progress  throughout 
the  north-west,  ^ven  into  the  farthest  Punjab.    He  held 
durbars,  and  rewarded  the  faithful  native  princes,  some 
with  gifts  of  honour,  some  with  fiair  speeches,  others 
with  more  solid  gifts  of  territory.    During  this  progreas 
he  hinted  here  and  there  the  coming  change  of  polioy— 
the  concession  of  the  right  of  adoption  to  all  the  princes 
of  India.    At  a  later  period  this  momentous  concession 
was  made  in  a  formal  shape.     What  did  it  mean  ?    It 
meant   the  renunciation  of*  the  policy  of  annexation, 
nothing  more  nor  loss,  and  it  gave  assurance  that  the 
native  states  would  in  future  be  maintained  as  a  part 
of  our   internal   policy.     Lord  Dalhousie    had  made 
annexation  a  system.     He  had  annexed  four  kingdoms 
and  five  territories.  It  is  assumed  that,  had  he  remained 
to  carry  out  his    policy,  India  would  have   been  one 
homogeneous  military  monarchy.    This  is  doubtful; 
but  it  is  not  doubtful,  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  retired 
the  whole  fabric  fell  with  a  crash.     The  mutiny  and 
insurrection  rooted  up  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Dalhousie  system  of  foreign  policy.     The  native  states 
allowed  to  survive  broke  tho  force  of  the  revolt     The 
Cis-Sutiej  states  enabled  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  retake 
Delhi.     Bikanoer  and  Bhawulpore  and  Jeypore  were 
stumbling-blocks  in  tho  way  of  the  enemy.  The  loyalty 
of  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Nizam  saved  Bombay  and 
Madras  from  the  fate  of  the  north-west.     Bewah  serred 
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to  curb  Kour  Singli.  The  minor  rajahs  and  ranees^  in 
many  plaoes,  famished  material  support  and  aid.  "  It 
is  to  Lord  Canning's  credit,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  that 
*  he  peroeiyed  not  only  the  changed  position  of  affairs,  but 
the  mode  in  which  that  change  might  tend  to  oonsolidate 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  A  diplomatist  of  less 
acumen  would  have  guaranteed  the  states  as  independent 
powers.  Lord  Canning  took  from  them  the  last  yestige 
of  independence ;  called  them  openly  feudatory  princes; 
compelled  the  proudest  to  retire  backwards  from  the 
chair  of  the  Viceroy,  and  then  guaranteed  their  rights  as 
barons  of  the  empire.  The  concession  was  accepted  with 
delight"  The  concession  was  the  right  to  adopt  an  heir, 
when  they  had  no  issue,  a  privilege  which  secured  the 
continuance  of  the  state  as  an  entity.  Thus  we  haye 
gone  back  to  the  period  before  Lord  Dalhousie  ruled,  or 
rather  we  haye  adopted,  with  considerable  emphasis,  a 
new  principle — ^that  natiye  states  are  desirable.  The 
working  of  this  principle  is  the  more  easy  in  India 
because  there  the  princes  haye  neyer  claimed  inde- 
pendence in  the  European  sense.  They  haye  always 
been  taught  to  look  up  to  a  paramount  power,  and  the 
British  Viceroy,  far  more  effectually  than  the  Great 
Mogul  oyer  played  that  part,  is,  indeed,  a  paramount 
lord.  And  now,  haying  glanced  at  some  of  the  larger 
results  of  the  mutiny,  it  may  be  useful  to  the  reader 
that  we  should  wind  up  our  narrative  by  a  review  of  the 
series  of  wonderful  events  which  have  been  described. 

No  true  Englishman  can  read  the  story  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  without  a  feeling  of  chastened  exultation,  and 
of  pride  in  his  kindred.    There  were  not,  all  told,  women 
and  children  included,  a  hundred  thousand  Europeans 
in  the  land,  and  this  handful  was  taken  by  surprise. 
There  were  fewer  soldiers  of  the  dominant  race  than 
usual  in  the  country.    There  was  a  new  ruler.     There 
was  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  natives.    Men  were 
looking  forward  to  a  new  era  of  material  wealth — of  in- 
creased trade,  of  internal  improvements  such  as  would 
surpass   the  boasted  works  of  the  greatest  of  native 
rulers — canals,  railways,  roads,  telegraphs,  steamships. 
The  natiye  army  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  its  officers 
with  a  trust  in  its  loyalty  which  the  worst  sjrmptoms 
could  not  shake.     It  is  true  that  for  many  years  the 
more  sagacious  observers,  and  the  more  profound  states- 
men— a  Jacob,  a  Thonuasson,  a  Metcalfe,  a  Lawrence,  a 
Niapier — ^had  spied  out  the  danger,  and  had  discerned  in 
the  }>ampered  Sepoy,  in  the  rotten  Hindostanee  army, 
our  greatest,  our  only  real  enemy  in  India.     But  the 
warnings  of  these  men  were  unheeded  by  the  multitude ; 
and  those  who  recognised  their  truth  thought  it  better 
to   shut  their  eyes  to  the  &cts — ^to  make  believe  that 
dangper  there  was  none,  rather  than  grapple  with  it, 
Tast  as  it  was,  and  effect  a  radical  cure.    The  Bengal 
Sepoy  was  outwardly  obedient.     He  came  clean  and 
smart  to  parade,  and. looked  every  inch  a  soldier;  he 
nciouzited  guard  after  his  slovenly  fSsishion ;  he  escorted 
treasure ;  he  moved  hither  and  thither  at  the  word  of 
oonaanand — ^what  more  could  be  required  at  his  hands  P 
The  surface  was  as  smooth  as  glass.     Underneath  there 
at  work  the  elements  of  a  general  overthrow.    The 


Europeans  in  India  were  literally  living  on  a  thin  crust, 
which  barely  covered  a  sea  of  raging  fire. 

But  even  when  little  tongues  of  flame  broke  here  and 
there  through  the  crust,  when  the  Berhampore  and 
Barrackpore  Sepoys  defied  authority  and  attempted 
murder,  those  were  few  indeed  who  believed  in  the 
portents  as  indications  of  a  hidden  lava  flood.  Nor  did 
they  awake  when,  night  after  night,  the  flames  of 
cantonments  lighted  up  the  midnight  i^y.  On  went 
the  routine  of  existence :  the  magistrate  sat  in  his 
court,  the  collector  went  his  rounds,  the  railway  con- 
tractor was  busy  with  his  plate-layers ;  there  was  feast- 
ing and  dancing  and  sporting  among  the  hills  and 
jungles.  Not  a  letter  went  to  England  asking  for 
succour ;  not  a  steamer  dashed  forth  to  collect  soldiers. 
The  civilians  at  Calcutta  did  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  widely-spread  disaffection  in  an  army  whose  fVmda- 
mental  military  virtues  they  had  destroyed.  Lord 
Canning,  misled  by  iheir  statements,  was  made  to  share 
their  blindness.  Hence  it  was  l^at  the  fiery  symptoms 
were  disregarded,  and  that  their  eyes  were  not  opened 
until  the  crust  broke  under  their  feet,  and  the  liquid  fire 
boiled  forth,  flooding  the  land  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur 
from  the  mountains  of  Central  India  to  the  spurs  of  the 
mighty  Himalayas. 

Yet,  although  the  scattered  groups  of  Europeans  were 
surprised,  almost  in  their  sleep,  there  was  no  Altering 
or  paltering  so  far  as  individuals  were  concerned.  In 
the  whole  nortii- west  there  was  only  one  General  Hewitt ; 
and  he  erred  ftom  want  of  brains,  not  want  of  courage. 
Challenged  to  flght  for  existence,  although  they  were 
outnumbered  often  by  thousands  to  one,  surrounded, 
smitten  treacherously,  surprised  and  astounded  by  iho 
revolt  of  a  subject  race,  the  Anglo-Saxons  i^rang  to  the 
contest  with  a  promptitude,  and  maintained  it  with  a 
resolution,  never  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  people. 
For  a  month  there  was  a  riot  of  blood  in  the  land. 
Wherever  there  were  Bengal  Sepoys  there  murder 
stalked  abroad,  there  treachery  unmasked  its  hideous 
face.  The  Meerut  massacre  was  the  signal  to  a  whole 
army,  long  prepared  to  revolti  that  the  hour  had  struck* 
From  the  depths  of  Bajpootana,  from  the  plains  of 
Bundelcxmd,  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Yindaya 
ranges,  from  the  great  cities  on  the  Lower  Ghmges,  from 
the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  rivers  of  Oude,  in  rapid 
succession  came  the  dread  responses.  A  puppet  Emperor 
of  India  was  set  up  in  the  Palace  of  Delhi,  and  a  de- 
bauched Mahratta  dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  the 
glories  of  Sivajee.  The  mutiny  of  the  army  gave  an 
opportunity  to  every  intriguer  and  pretender.  In  that 
short  montii  British  authority  was  swept  away  from  the 
face  of  the  land  between  Allciabad  and  Delhi,  and  those 
who  had  a  few  weeks  before  obeyed  a  white  man  without 
a  murmur  had  now  slain  the  men,  and  insulted  the 
women,  and  butchered  the  children,  and  hunted  the 
fugitives  without  mercy.  Yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  many  natives  befriended  the  fugitives,  and  that 
many  more  were  eager  to  serve  their  European  rulers. 
It  was  not  the  artisans  and  the  peasantry  who  com- 
mitted the  atrocities  we  haye  described-^t  wa6>  first,  the 
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Sepoy  s>  then  the  budmaahes;  that  is,  the  criminal  classes 
of  India.  So  for  a  month  a  soldiery  false  to  its  oaths, 
.  and  a  scoundrel  population,  revelled  in  the  novel  sensa- 
;  tion  of  lordship  and  mastery,  and  power  to  gratify  the 
thirst  for  blood  which  seizes  on  all  mobs,  and  especially 
Asiatic  mobs,  suddenly  freed  from  the  iron  grip  of 
authority. 

But  not  for  a  month,  not  for  a  day,  were  treachery 
and  mutiny  allowed  to  go  unchecked  in  one  Indian 
Gbyemment.  The  men  of  the  Punjab  took  the  initiative. 
Instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  disarmed,  they  dis- 
armed the  Sepoys.  There  are  few  greater  instances  in 
history  of  the  triumph  of  moral  courage.  By  force  of 
character  they  overcame.  By  clear,  prompt  decisions, 
invincible  will,  unfaltering  effort,  and  a  vigilance  that 
took  no  rest,  they  rose  up  masters  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; and  when  terror  reigned  in  Bengal;  when  the 
revolters  submerged  the  whole  of  Oude,  except  Lucknow 
Eesidency;  when  Wheeler  was  helpless  in  Cawnpore; 
when  the  Government  of  the  north-west  took  shelter  in 
the  fort  of  Akbar  at  Agra ;  when  no  Englishman  could 
stir  outside  a  fort  and  live,  from  the  deserts  of  Bikaneer 
and  Guzerat  to  the  frontiers  of  Behar,  the  leaders  of  the 
Puigab  were  not  only  masters  in  their  own  land,  but 
they  had  an  army  in  the  field,  to  overawe,  and  disarm, 
and  destroy,  and  their  energy  it  was  which  pushed  on 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  lidge  in  front  of  Delhi. 
And  the  mastery  they  had  won  they  retained.  Beduc- 
ing  a  rotten  old  army  to  impotence  was  not  their  only 
exploit — ^they  raised  another,  and  raised  it  from  among 
the  people  so  recently  conquered,  and  among  the  tribes 
whose  turbulence  it  was  their  duty  to  curb.  We  have 
seen  how  they  acted.  Serene,  cheerful,  incessantly 
active,  indomitable-— they  coerced  the  bad,  convinced 
the  doubtful,  encouraged  the  timid,  struck  down  the 
hostile,  and  upheld  the  whole  fabric  of  British  power. 
Wen  might  Lord  Canning  say  that  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  the  saviour  of  India.  Upon  him  fell  suddenly  a 
vast  responsibility,  and  he  proved  equal  to  the  burden. 
But  how  heartily  and  ably  he  was  assisted  by  a  Mont- 
gomery, a  Nicholson,  an  Edwardes,  a  Corbett,  a  Cotton, 
a  Hodson,  with  what  unflinching  pluck  Eicketts  and 
Spankie,  and  Dunlop,  and  Cooper,  and  a  host  of  others, 
wrought  in  and  sometimes  beyond  their  several  spheres 
of  duty,  the  reader  of  these  pages  has  seen  for  himself. 
It  was  these  Punjab  heroes,  and  the  troops  they  flung 
into  the  contest  before  Delhi,  who  inflicted  the  flrst,  and, 
as  it  proved,  the  deadly  blow  to  the  mutiny  and  the 
revolt ;  for  they  not  only  took  Delhi,  captured  the  old 
king,  and  slew  his  sons,  but  a  force  from  the  victorious 
Punjab  army  actually  saved  Agra,  and  marching  to 
Cawnpore,  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 

The  great  achievements  of  the  Punjab  rulers  were  not 
at  first  appreciated.  July  and  August  were  periods  of 
gloom  so  intense,  the  British  had  suffered  sudi  agonies 
in  Oude,  in  the  Doab,  in  Central  India,  such  insults  in 
Benares  and  Allahabad,  there  had  been  so  many  mas- 
sacres, such  a  flood  of  calamity,  that  the  really  great 
successes  of  Lawrence,  and  Wilson,  and  Barnard  seemed 
small.  The  public  mind  was  overpowered  by  the  horrors 


of  Jhanai  and  Cawnpore,  and  the  steam  arising  from 
those  bloody  orgies  hid  the  bright  and  steady  flame  of 
steadfast  heroism  burning  in  the  Punjab  and  around 
Delhi.  In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  there  appeared  a 
new  light.  Heralded  by  the  stem  and  daring  Neill, 
Henry  Havelock  shot  out,  like  a  meteor,  from  Allahabad, 
and  his  deeds  filled  the  public  with  astonishment  and 
exultation.  None  who  remember  their  arrival  will 
forget  how  the  heart  of  England  boimded  with  delight 
when  telegram  after  telegram  came  in,  telling  of  battk 
after  battle  and  victory  after  victory,  and  how  a  little 
column  of  Englishmen,  raked  together  from  Persia  and 
Madras,  worked  its  fiery  way  imder  a  July  sun  from 
Allahabad  to  Cawnpore,  guided  by  a  skilful  soldier.  The 
defeats  of  Nana  Sahib  gave  more  real  satisfSeustion  than 
the  fall  of  Delhi,  because  the  crimes  of  the  depraved  Lord 
of  Bithoor  were  at  once  the  lowest  and  most  heinous 
which  man  can  commit.  But  Havelock  was  arrested  in 
his  brilliant  career,  not  because  he  could  not  beat  his 
foes,  but  because  his  gallant  soldiers— each  of  whom  had 
wrought  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  the  honour  of  his 
country,  and  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  depended  on  him — ^wasted  away  be- 
fore the  double  scourge  of  battle  and  disease. 

The  war  seemed  to  languish.  The  Calcutta  Govern- 
ment had  put  forth  all  its  strength.  There  were  no 
more  soldiers  at  hand.  The  strife  went  on  before  Delhi ; 
the  garrison  of  Lucknow  resisted  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
foes ;  the  British  flag  floated  there  and  at  Agra,  Sanger, 
Neemuch — tiny  rocks  amid  a  turbulent  and  ciroom- 
ambient  sea.  These  little  bands  were  surrounded  by 
enemies  thirsting  for  their  blood.  Help,  except  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  God  they  worshipped,  there  seemed  to 
be  none. 

Yet  help  came.  The  Governors  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Mauritius  spared  their  troops;  while  Sir  George  Grey,  at 
the  Cape  of  GK>od  Hope,  acting  with  his  usual  sdfiahness, 
would  spare  none.  England  had  sent  out  soldiers  to 
coerce  China,  and  these,  arrested  in  mid  ocean,  were 
turned  aside  and  directed  to  India.  Lord  Elgin,  goiog 
to  Canton,  gave  up  his  men  and  his  ships,  and  soon  the 
red-coats  and  blue-jackets  were  toiling  and  figUsng 
under  the  burning  sun  of  India,  with  a  heartiness  and 
a  personal  interest  in  the  cause  never  surpassed  in 
history.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  started  from 
home  at  a  moment's  notice,  arrived  in  Calcutta.  The 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  hurried  up  the  Ghmges. 
Obstructed  for  a  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  folly 
of  General  Lloyd  at  Dinapore,  they  at  length  reached 
the  camp  of  Havelock.  Havelock,  superseded  by  Outram, 
was,  by  the  chivalrous  seK-denial  of  the  Bayard  of  India, 
allowed  to  retain  command.  He  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 
broke  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  the  field;  but  plunging 
into  Lucknow  and  storming  on  to  the  Besidency,  he 
arrived  and  saved  his  comrades^  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  yet  only  to  find  the  waves  of  insurrection  close 
upon  his  track,  and  hold  him  fast. 

Help  frx>m  England  now  began  to  arrive ;  nor  a 
moment  before  it  was  needed.  As  the  battalions  landed 
they  were  sent  up  to  Cawnpore,  and  thrown  forward  on 
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the  road  to  Lucknow.  Sir  Colin  went  himself  to  take 
command.  At  this  time  the  main  object  was  to  rescue 
the  heroic  garrison  once  for  all,  and,  having  left  no 
European  post  without  succour,  to  devise  in  compara- 


had  been  obliged  to  leave  at  Oawnpore  a  weak  force 
tmder  a  commander  whose  talents  as  a  soldier  never 
went  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  mediocrity ;  and  who 
was  a  Windham,  a  Guardsman,  and  for  a  moment  the 


^^^ 


tive  leisure  those  plans  required  for  the  complete  re-  '  bepuflTed  ftivourite  of  a  few.  This  officer  had  to  deal 
conquest  of  the  country.  So  Sir  Colin  went  forward,  j  with  the  powerful  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  he  so  dealt 
and  did  liis  work  so  effectually  that  all  men  gave  him  |  with  them  that  they  took  his  camp,  and  drove  him  to 
dieerfully  the   admiration  he  had  deserved.     But  he  '  his  entrenchments.     Here,  then,  was  the  whole  of  ihe 
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Doab,  and,  what  was  more,  the  bridge  over  the  Granges,  in 
danger.  Had  the  Gwalior  Contingent  been  well  led  it 
might  have  won.  As  it  was,  it  was  woi'se  led  than  the 
British ;  and  Sir  Colin,  by  a  forced  march,  drawn  along 
by  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  came  up  in  the  nick  of 
time,  preserved  the  bridge,  saved  Windham,  provided  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  convoy,  and  then  utterly  routed 
the  enemy.  At  no  period  had  greater  danger  been 
warded  off.  From  that  time  we  were  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  comer  had  been  completely  turned.  In 
seven  months  we  had  passed  triumphantly  through  the 
terrible  ordeal.  In  seven  months  we  had  beaten  every 
body  of  mutineers  that  dared  to  show  themselves  either 
in  the  field  or  in  their  strong  places.  For,  like  Sir  Colin, 
Brigadier  Stuart  had  by  this  time  fought  his  way 
through  Malwa,  and  rescued  the  garrison  of  Neemuch. 
Into  seven  months  had  been  crowded  a  hundred  victories 
over  innumerable  foes,  and  at  the  end  of  1 80  7  there  was 
no  longer  any  question  of  the  maintenance  of  British 
rule  in  India :  it  was  secured. 

The  business  of  our  troops  was  now  the  re- conquest  of 
Oude,  Eohilcund,  and  Central  India ;  but  this  was  not  a 
struggle  for  existence,  like  the  conflict  of  the  past  seven 
months;  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  ordinary  warfare. 
England,  rising  to  the  level  of  the  occasion,  Bent.50,000 
British  soldiers  to  India,  and  raised  70,000  more  to  show 
Europe  how  imprudent  it  would  be  of  any  power  to 
dream  of  meddling  with  her  even  in  her  hour  of  misfor- 
tune. The  re- conquest  of  territory  we  have  described.  It 
was  preceded  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen's  autho- 
rity, and  the  end  of  1857  saw  alike  the  destruction  of 
the  Bengal  Native  Army  and  of  the  East  India  Company. 
How  Sir  Hugh  Eose  rescued  the  garrison  of  Saugor,  and 
swept  through  Central  India;  how  his  men  marched  and 
fought,  and  suffered  cheerfully  and  undauntedly;  how 
they  captured  Jhansi,  triumphed  at  Koonch  and  Q^w- 
lowlee,  and  with  what  vigour  they  sprang  upon  the 
astute  leader  who,  dethroning  Scindia,  had  set  up  his 
standard  at  Gwalior ;  and  how  Sir  CoUn  Campbell  cap- 
tured Lucknow  and  cleared  out  Eohilcund,  who  can 
forget  ?  It  is  a  story  of  heroism,  and  endurance,  and 
perseverance  only  equalled  by  the  earlier  conflicts,  when, 
with  slight  means  but  much  skill,  the  soldiers  and  states- 
liien  of  India  stood  up  so  bravely  against  raging  thou- 
sands, and  overcame.  Finally,  we  have  seen  how 
Lord  Clyde  and  his  able  lieutenants  drove  the  wreck 
of  the  Oude  rebels  into  the  jungles  of  the  Himalaya; 
and  with  what  indefatigable  energy  the  keen  soldiers 
in  Central  India  hunted  Tantia  Topee  to  his  last 
refuge. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the 
natives.  Had  they  been  wholly  against  us,  had  they 
been  universally  dissatisfied  with  our  rule,  we  could  not 
have  held  India  an  hour  when  the  army  proved  trntrue. 
But  India  is  not  a  nation ;  it  is  only  a  geographical 
expression.  The  people  do  not  love  us,  but  they  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  our  Government,  with  all  its  defects, 
iff  the  justest  Gt)vemment  that  ever  existed  in  India. 
Our  very  feults  sprung  from  good  intentions.  So,  when 
the  Boldiery  were  guilty  of  the  high  crime  of  mutiny, 


they  were  supported  only  by  that  fraction  of  the  people 
which  followed  ambitious  chiefe  into  ttie  field  to  strike 
for  their  assumed  *' rights."  The  bulk  of  the  natives 
were  not  hostile:  they  famished  servants,  they  fur- 
nished soldiers,  they  supplied  provisions  and  carriage. 
In  one  field  there  might  be  seen  fierce  battle;  in  the 
next  the  peasant  tilling  his  land.  The  native  soldiers^ 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  fought  as  well  as  our  own.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  raised  50,000  men  from  a  race  which  a  . 
few  years  before  were  our  enemies.  Police  could  be  got 
anywhere  for  money.  Though  many  fugitives  from 
Sepoy  foes  were  maltreated  or  slain,  many  also  were 
saved  by  the  chiefe  and  peasantry.  Looking  back  on  the 
events  of  the  period  we  have  traversed,  we  are  struck 
with  the  immense  aid  given,  often  cheerfully,  by  the 
natives  of  India.  How  much  we  owed  to  Salar  Jung,  the 
minister  of  the  Nizam,  and  to  Dinkur  Bao,  tho  minister 
of  Scindia,  only  those  deep  in  state  secrets  could  ade- 
quately tell.  Lord  Canning  was  not  tho  man  to  for- 
get those  who  had  befriended  us,  and  the  fruits  of 
native  help  in  the  crisis  of  the  strife  were  seen  in 
the  radical  changes  effected  in  Indian  policy,  in  the 
resolve  to  preserve  native  states  instead  of  absorbing 
them,  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  highly-prized  right 
of  adoption  as  a  means  of  preserving  a  dynasty  and  a 
state. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Pwo- 
toiians  of  Bengal  to  give  rulers  to  India,  and  of  ambi- 
tious native  princes  to  obtain  or  recover  posaesaion  of 
principalities  for  themselves.  They  were  frustrated,  but 
at  great  cost.  The  grave  of  John  Nicholson,  under  the 
walls  of  Delhi,  is  the  monument  of  a  national  loss ;  for 
Y^hen  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  England  lost  the  inan 
who  of  all  others  had  given  evidence  of  tho  highfist 
military  genius.  And  there  are  four  graves  at  Lucknow, 
each  of  which  holds  the  remains  of  men  far  above  the 
rank  and  file  even  of  able  men.  Henry  Lawrence- 
gentle,  wise,  resolute,  fer-seeing — ^lies  in  the  old  Besidency 
lines.  Neill  found  a  bed  of  honour  in  the  streets  of  tixe 
polluted  city.  Under  a  tree  in  the  Alumbagh  they  bdd 
Henry  Havelock*s  corpse,  and  a  nation's  tears  watered  his 
grave.  Not  far  off,  in  the  Delkoosha  Park,  Hodson — 
brave,  accomplished,  gifted,  who  in  so  short  a  time  bad 
done  so  much — sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just.  WiUiftxn 
Peel,  who  might  have  been  the  Nelson  of  our  day,  was 
cut  off  in  his  prime  at  Cawnpore.  And  thou^  they 
were  less  gifted  than  these,  yet,  as  they  did  their  duty 
with  matchless  resolution,  and  died  in  the  work,  we 
must  not  forget  the  hundreds  of  gallant  officers  and  men 
who  perished,  some  by  treachery,  most  in  fiur  fight,, 
who  were  struck  down  by  the  fierce  sun,  or  wHo  gftT^V 
under  excessive  exertion. 

Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elphinstone,  worn  out  by  the 
labours,  and  anxieties,  and  excitements  of  these  dieadfkil 
years,  came  home  exhausted  to  die.  But  the  work  was 
done,  and  done  well.  Five  years  have  passed,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  great  change  effected  by  this  memorable 
mutiny  is,  that  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  saviour  ol 
the  Puigab,  is  the  Viceroy  and  Qoyemor-Gkoexal  cf 
India, 
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Gold  Mines  in  iti  Territory— The  Colony  of  British  Colombia  foonded 
— Vancoaver's  ItUnd — Speech  of  6ir  E.  BulMrer  Lytton— The  ▲tUntlc 
and  the  Paolflo— PropoMd  Angto-Amtrican  Confederation — tfr.  Lodie 
King's  Act  for  Abolishing  the  Property  Qiialiieatien  of  Members  of 
Parliament— Evils  of  the  old  Sydtvm— AborUre  Auempt  to  abolish  the 
Pririlege  of  Freedom  firm  Airest  for  Debt  enjoyed  by  Members  of 
Pirltament— Parliamentary  ReftTrm— AgiUtion  by  Mr.  Bright— The 
Rslbrm  Bill  of  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet— speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli— Novel 
Featares  of  the  Measnre— Objections  to  the  BiU— Its  Ezdoslonof  the 
Workiig  Classes— Secession  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley  Arom 
the  Ministry— Their  reasons  for  this  Step— A  Uniform  Franchise- 
Electoral  Districts— Resohitlon  of  Lord  J.  Rossell— Seven  Kights' 
Debate  on  the  Seoood  Beading— Speeches  of  Lord  J.  Bossell,  Lord 
Stanley,  Mr.  Horsman,  Sir  E.  Bolwer  Lytton,  Sir  Hogh  Calms,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Card  well,  Lord  Palmers  on,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  J.  Palung- 
ton,  Mr.  GUdsCone,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  id  Mr.  Disraeli— Defeat  of  the 
Qovenunent— Disioliitioii  of  Pariiameiit— Qeaeral  Eleotioii— >D^NUe 
en  the  Address— An  Amendment  carried  against  the  Government- 
Resignation  of  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby— His  Complaint  of  Unfair 
TreatflMQi— Lord'  Pahnerston's  Administration,  -which  itUl  exists 
<18«4). 

The  vast  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
converted  into  a  British  colony  in  1857.     For  nearly 
half  a  century  the  varied  productions  of  this  territory 
had  enriched  that  Company — fur  and  skins  of  various 
kinds,  fish,  timber,  all  of  excellent  quality.  Agriculture 
was  discouraged,  and  the  land  was  preserved  as  well  as 
possible  for  ihe  use  of  fur-bearing  animals,  although 
the  soil  was  in  many  places  extremely  rich ;    it  was 
watered  by  magnificent  rivers,  and  abounded  in  minerals. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  open  this  region  for 
tho  purposes  of  colonisation,  and  thus  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  the  whole  intervening  country 
being  the  property  of  the  British  Crown.  The  monopoly 
of  the  Hudson's   Bay    Company,  however,  effectually 
resisted  those  attempts  tmtil  its  licence  expired,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1857.    This 
discovery  attracted  an  immense  number  of  adventurers 
£:om  California  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  China,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  its  dependencies, 
and  the  American  colonies.     Tho  aborigines,  too,  aban- 
doned their  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  pursuit  of  gold, 
and,  owing  to  intemperance,  disease,  and  famine,  perished 
in  great  numbers.   The  influx  of  so  much  heterogeneous 
population   taxed  the  energies  of  Mr.    Douglas,   the 
Oovemor  of  Yancouver's  Island,  who  of  necessity  united 
in  liis  own  person  both  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions, subject  to  the  ex  post  facto  approval  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.    During  the  year  1859  the  export  of  gold  was 
at  tho  rate  ^  £14,000  a  month.     The  number  of  gold- 
diggers  was  reckoned  at  above  50,000. 

The  time  was  therefore  come  when  a  regular  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  territory  should  be  provided,  and  in 
tho  session  of  1858  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  then  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Lord  Derby's  Government,  brought  in  a  bill 
for  tho  purpose.  He  stated  that  the  Qt>vemment  in- 
tended, the  following  year  to  resume  possession  of  Yan- 
couver's Island,  and  to  include  it  within  the  new  colony, 
•which  "was  first  called  **  New  Caledonia,"  but  the  name 
was  subsequently  changed  to  British  Columbia.  The 
territory  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
PSftcifio^  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  American  frontier 


hne,  49  dog.  lat.,  settled  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  1859.  Its  average  length  is  about 
420  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  300  miles ;  but 
taken  from  comer  to  comer  it  is  nearly  double  those 
numbers,  and  tho  territory  has  been  estimated  at  200,000 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  Yanoouver's  Island,  which  is 
estimated  at  16,000  square  miles.  This  island  abounds 
in  the  most  valuable  fisheries,  salmon,  herrings,  and 
oysters  being  found  to  an  extent  almost  unknown  else- 
where. It  also  produces  coals  and  timber  in  large  , 
quantities.  Mr.  Douglas,  a  servant  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  then  Gx>vemor  of  the  island,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Governor  of  British  Columbia.  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  remarked 
— **  I  do  believe  that  the  day  will  come,  and  that  many 
now  present  will  live  to  see  it,  when  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
being  also  brought  into  colonisation,  and  guarded  by 
free  institutions,  one  direct  line  of  railway  communica- 
tion will  unite  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  though  at  present 
it  is  the  desire  of  gold  which  attracts  to  this  colony  its 
eager  and  impetuous  foimders,  still  if  it  be  reserved,  as 
I  hope,  to  add  a  permanent  and  fiourishing  race  to  the 
great  family  of  nations,  it  must  be,  not  by  the  gold 
which  the  diggers  may  bring  to  light,  but  by  the  more 
gradual  process  of  patient  industry  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  exchange  of  commerce.  It  must  be  by 
respect  for  the  equal  laws  which  secure  to  every  man 
the  power  to  retain  what  he  may  honestly  acquire ;  it 
must  be  in  those  social  virtues  by  which  the  fierce  im- 
pulse of  force  is  turned  into  habitual  energy;  and  avarice 
itself,  amidst  the  strife  of  competition,  finds  its  object 
best  realised  by  steadfast  emulation  and  prudent  thrift. 
I  conclude,  sir,  with  a  humble  trust  that  the  Divine 
Disposer  of  all  human  events  may  afford  the  safeguard 
of  his  blessing  to  our  attempt  to  add  another  community 
of  Christian  freemen  to  those  by  which  Great  Britain 
confides  the  records  of  her  empire,  not  to  pyramids  and 
obelisks,  but  to  states  and  oommonwealths,  whoso 
history  will  be  written  in  her  language." 

In  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Her 
Mcgesty  expressed  a  hope  that  this  new  colony  on  the 
Pacific  might  be  but  one  step  in  the  career  of  steady 
progress,  by  which  her  dominions  in  North  America 
might  be  ultimately  peopled,  in  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  a  loyal  and  industrious 
population  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  This 
hoi)e  is  likely  to  be  realised  sooner  than  even  sanguine 
minds  anticipated,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  colonisation 
and  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  great  Anglo- 
American  confederation,  stretching  across  the  Continent 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Mr.  Locke  King  has  been  honourably  distinguished 
by  his  persevering  efforts  to  extend  tho  franchise  in 
counties ;  but  he  was  more  successful  in  his  endeavours 
to  remove  a  great  blot  from  the  system  of  parliamenteuy 
representation,  by  abolishing  the  property  qualification 
of  members.  This  was  always  regarded  as  a  highly 
conservative  feature  of  the  constitution;  and  at  the  time 
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the  Befonn  Bill  was  passed,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
impossible  to  carry  its  abolition.  It  had,  however,  so 
notoriously  become  a  sham,  and  inTolyed  so  much  that 
was  discreditable,  false,  and  immoral  in  the  efforts  to 
eyade  the  law,  that  although  the  Conservatives  were  now 
in  power,  the  bill  of  Mr.  Locke  King  encoimtered  no 
serious  opposition  in  either  House.  A  member  for  a 
county  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had  a  clear  estate  in 
perpetuity  worth  £500,  or  for  a  borough  £300  a  year. 
But  it  was  well  known  that  the  oath  was  not  true,  but 
merely  conventional,  and  that  the  qualification  was  often 
created  by  fictitious  conveyances,  which  if  obtained  for 
any  other  purpose  would  have  been  regarded  as  posi- 
tively firaudulent.  Consequently,  the  theory  that  the 
property  qualification  secured  the  respectability  and 
social  weight  which  landed  estates  confer,  was  altogether 
.  delusive.  Adventurers  and  men  of  straw  entered  the 
House  without  any  difficulty  when  returned  by  English 
and^ish  constituencies ;  while  in  Scotland,  where  there 
was  no  property  qualification,  men  of  standing  and 
worth  were  almost  invariably  selected  as  represen- 
tatives. Besides,  the  existing  system  was  rendered 
still  more  obnoxious  by  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  peers 
were  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  could 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  property 
qualification.  The  law,  therefore,  was  universally  under- 
stood to  be  an  unreality,  a  sham,  and  a  snare ;  while,  as 
Lord  Fortescue  remarked  in  the  Upper  House,  it  limited 
the  freedom  of  choice  among  the  electors,  and  was  an  in- 
Mngement  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  Earl  Ghrey, 
indeed,  considered  the  measure  to  be  only  one  of  a  series 
put  forward  by  a  party  that  desii-ed  to  effect  a  total  change 
in  the  representative  system — a  change  that  would  bring 
it  closer  to  a  democracy,  which  they  hoped  to  effect 
by  degrees  and  in  detail.  But  the  Earl  of  Derby  met 
this  objection  fully :  it  did  not  follow  that  because  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  this  measure,  it  would  also 
pass  those  which  Earl  Grey  deprecated ;  the  £10  franchise 
in  counties,  for  example.  He  did  not  believe  the  abolition 
of  the  qualification  would  make  any  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  the  representation.  The 
argument  that  the  abolition  would  encourage  men  of 
straw  to  set  up  as  candidates  at  elections,  was  met  by 
the  fact  that  this  did  not  happen  in  Scotland,  where  no 
qualification  was  required;  and  that  the  present  law  was 
constantly,  and  almost  with  connivance,  evaded.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  also  argued  that  they  might  safely 
remove  all  restrictions,  and  added  the  sensible  remark, 
**  that  if  some  poor  men  did  get  into  Parliament,  they 
were  likely  to  be  more  honest  than  those  speculative 
politicians  who  supported  any  government  for  the  advan- 
tages they  could  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  friends.'* 
The  bill  passed  without  much  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  the  measure  encouraged  an  attempt  to 
abolish  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  for  debt; 
but  it  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  protected  the 
independence  of  members,  and  was  shared  in  by  bar- 
risters attending  the  courts  or  on  circuit,  justices  of  the 
peaee  at  sessions,  suitors  and  witnesses,  the  Queen's 
servants,  and  foreign  ambassadors  with  their  servants; 


and  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  read  a  second  time  by  a  considerable  majority  on 
the  30th  of  June ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  drop. 

One  of  the  most  singular  anomalies  connected  with 
the  relations  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  occurred 
in  the  session  of  1859.  The  defects  of  the  Beform  Act 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  politicians  from  time  to 
time,  and  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  by  Lord 
John  Bussell  and  others  to  remedy  those  defects,  and 
supplement  the  great  measure  of  1831.  Mr.  Bright 
agitated  the  subject  in  the  North  with  his  usual  eloquence 
and  power  of  argument,  and  not  without  coiiBiderahle 
effect  on  the  public  mind  in  the  manufacturing  districts; 
but  the  nation  at  large  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  subject.  No  urgent  need  was 
generally  felt  for  a  reform  in  the  representation,  ike 
prevalent  conviction  being,  that  the  House  of  Gommoos 
as  it  stood  was  quite  competent  to  perform  all  its  dntisB 
as  a  representative  body ;  but  if  any  attempt  were  made 
to  give  friller  effect  in  the  Commons  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  than  that  H 
should  be  made  by  a  Conservative  Government,  sap- 
ported  by  men  who  had  strenuously  reedsted  refoErm 
at  a  time  when  it  was  imperatively  demanded  hythe 
nation.  Yet,  in  the  Boyal  speech,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  the  Queen  was  made  to  say — *'  Your  atten- 
tion will  be  called  to  the  state  of  the  laws  which  regn- 
late  the  representation  of  tbe  people  in  Parliament,  and 
I  cannot  doubt  but  that  you  will  give  to  this  great 
subject  a  degree  of  calm  and  impartial  consideration  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  resirit  of  your  deliberations." 

Li  pursuance  of  this  announcement,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Com- 
mons, introduced  a  Beform  Bill,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
in  a  crowded  House,  full  of  interest  and  curiosity  to 
learn  what  might  be  the  nature  of  a  measure  of  the 
kind  proceeding  from  a  Conservative  Cabinet  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  spoke  in  a  msamer  worthy 
of  an  occasion  so  remarkable  and  a  position  so  equivocal 
The  question  as  he  viewed  it  was  more  important  tiian 
one  of  peace  or  war.  It  was  beset  with  difdculties,  bat 
they  were  mitigated  by  the  absence  of  passion  and  Uie 
advantage  of  experience.  There  was  a  general  wi^  to 
settle  the  question,  and  the  Government  offered  a  solu- 
tion, not  based  upon  any  mean  concession  ^  tempc^ary 
compromise,  but  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  constitution.  Since  the  great  measure  of  1831 
the  progress  of  the  nation  had  been  extremely  rapid, 
there  being  no  instance  in  history  of  such  an  increase  of 
population  and  accumulation  of  capital  as  had  taken 
place  within  that  period.  Hence  parliamentary  r^rm 
had  become  successively  a  public  question,  a  jAilia- 
mentary  question,  and  a  ministerial  question.  Lord 
John  Bussell  in  1852,  and  LoihI  Aberdeen  in  1851» 
counselled  Her  Majesty  to  announce  frx>m  the  throne  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  nor  was  the  House 
reluctant  to  deal  with  the  question.  What,  under  these 
circumstances,  was  LOrd  Derby's  duty  f    It  might  have 
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leen  pracdoablo,  by  eyaaion,  to  stare  off  the  difficulty ; 
but  was  it  to  be  lefb  in  abeyance  as  a  means  for  re- 
organising an  opposition,  as  a  desperate  resource  of 
faction  ?    Lord   Derby's  Cabinet  vere  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  the  question  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
siiicere  and  earnest  spirit,  nor  was  there  anything  in 
the  antecedents  or  position  of  the  Premier — ^whom  Lord 
Giey  had  summoned  to  his  cabinet  in  1832 — ^to  preclude 
him  £rom  dealing  with  it,  or  to  justify  the  taunts  so 
freely  used  against  the  present  ministry  for  imdertaking 
the  task.    Mr.  Disraeli  argued  against  the  principle  of 
basing  representation  upon  population.    If  the  House 
of  Commons  were  re-constructed  according  to  that  prin- 
ciple, it  would  find  itself  in  the  ignominious  position 
from  which  it  had  been  emancipated  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.      His  plan  would   combine   population 
with  property,  adding  the  new  principle  of  representing 
property  in  the  funds ;  a  new  kind  of  franchise,  founded 
upon  personal  property;   and  another  founded  upon 
education.    He  would  give  a  vote,  therefore,  to  persons 
liaving  property  to  the  amount  of  £10  a  year  in  the 
funds.  Bank  stock,  and  East  India  stock ;   to  persons 
iiaving  £60  in  a  savings  bank;  to  pensioners  in  the 
naval,  military,  and  civil  services  receiving  £20  a  year. 
He  would  also  give  the  vote  to  lodgers,  or  persons  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  a  house,  whose  aggregate  rent  was 
JC20  a  year.    He  would  give  the  franchise  to  graduates 
of  the  universities,  clergymen  of  all  danaminations, 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  of  the  medical  body, 
and  to  a  certain  class  of  schoolmflAtonu    Sb  proposed 
an  identity  of  su£E3rage  between  iMimrtwBjmd  boroughs, 
in  order  to  bring  about  genexal  'Bmitmtt.and  sympathy 
"between    the   diiSerent   portioDS  of  Ae  constituents^. 
Thus  a  £10  franchise  would  be  jpifsn  "to  (counties,  ^dodh 
would  add  200,000  to  theoamitgrfaaDaiituency.    vQosn- 
missioners  were  to  be  ap^mttod^ji^just  thetenogh 
boundaries  to  the  altered  oiininnitaiiwiii  of  the«JBimtry, 
BO  as  to  embrace  the  jM^mlatiasi  tfist  had  4|Miiiig  up. 
Discarding  the  prino^tle  of  pqpaitetton,  aaflnfiQepting 
as  a  txnth  that  the  fonotion  of  tftee  QBk>uflD'mitiD  lepre- 
sent»  not  the  voice  of  a  nnmarinal  Ttnigoaiily,  oir  ihe  pre- 
dominant influence  of  propBB%,BnttifiioimiBaas  interests 
of  the  country,  the  €K>venimsBt  flmjwin  tki  add  four 
members  to  the  West  Biding  of  Yoi'iiiflrin,  l^o  to  tSoitfii 
Xianoasbire,  and  two  to  MiddLeeoc ;   and  also  to  .|^e 
members  to  Hartlepool,  Birkenhead,  West  Bromwich, 
TVedneebury,    Burnley,    Staleybridge,    Croydon,    and 
GraTeeend,  for  which  purpose  one  member  was  to  be 
taken  from  each  of  a  number  of  small  places  then 
represented  by  two. 

Strong  objections  were  made  to  this  measure  by  mem- 
bers representing  various  classes  of  reformers.  Mr. 
Baxter  complained  that  it  excluded  Scotland,  and  moved 
as  an  amendment  that  **it  is  expedient  to  consider  the 
laws  relating  to  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  not  separately,  but  in 
one  measure."  Mr.  Fox  said  that  the  biU  did  nothing 
for  the  irorking  classes.  Lord  John  Bussell  condemned 
the  dauBO  which  would  take  away  from  freeholders  in 
towns   the  right  of  voting  in  counties.    Mr.  Boebuok 


denounced  it  as  a  measure  of  disenfranclnsement,  lead- 
ing to  a  worse  state,  and  not  giving  one  iota  of  power  to 
tho  working  classes.  Mr.  Bright  also  strongly  censured 
the  measure  for  excluding  tho  working  classes  from 
power.  The  new  franchises  were  absurd,  and  seemed 
intended  merely  to  make  it  appear  that  something  was 
given.  He  thought  that  a  GK)vemment,  representing  a 
party  which  had  always  opjKJsed  the  extension  of  political 
power  to  the  people,  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  to 
settle  this  question.  It  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
adopted  a  measure  of  its  opponents,  than  to  introduce  a 
bill  which  must  create  anger  and  disgust  throughout 
the  country — ^which  would  disturb  everything  and  settle 
nothing. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  blows  to  the  measure  was  the 
secession  of  Mr.  "Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley,  two  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  evening  after 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  former  rose  and  read  a 
letter  to  the  Premier,  stating  the  groimds  of  his  resigna- 
tion. He  said  that  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  sanc- 
tion or  countenance  the  policy  which  the  Government  had 
determined  to  adopt  on  the  important  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  regarded  the  reduction  of  the 
county  occupation  franchise  to  a  level  with  that  which 
existed  in  boroughs  as  utterly  contrary  to  every  principle 
which  the  Conservatives,  as  a  party,  had  always  main- 
tained—«s  a  complete  destruction  of  the  main  distinction 
that  had  hitherto  been  recognised  and  wisely  established 
betwwwn  ihe  borough  and  the  county  constituencies.  It 
waeio  his  mind  aonost  dangerous  innovation,  giving  to 
iaaiporary  and  fbutesiing  occupations  a  preponderating 
influenoe  or&r gpgagputlffmad  intelligence;  while  it  would 
throw  large  hummb  'wik>  tBte  constituencies  who  were 
almost  flOEHBgtt  tfnm  ifiantt  tiaxation,  and  therefore  in- 
terested in  dbzoiiii^  iheir  zqanMentatives  to  flx  that  tax- 
ation peffitian«l%  on  othsBk  Me  could  not  help  saying 
that  the  iniwwnii  that  the  ^Siaiinet  had  recomm^*^-''^ 
was  onsxnBu&t&e  CcmserratifSB  fwould  a^  ^**VQ  stoutly 
oppoaitt  if  syhar  Lord  PahBBa«t<^-  -*  -^.ord  John  Eussell 
had  iventuisa  :to  bring  ^  xorward.  Mr.  Henley  also 
e;^lBined,'^tetij>d-  <^^  be  had  tak^i  as  his  guide  the 
£»nicipl«»a  Oaid  down  by  Lord  Derby  in  1854,  and  he 
InjUeved  that  identity  of  sufirage,  which  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government  bill,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  If  they  took  a  paint-brush 
to  draw  a  line  across  the  coimtry,  and  say  that  all  the 
people  upon  one  side  were  to  have  the  frunchise,  and 
all  the  people  upon  the  other  were  not  to  have  it,  as  sure 
as  the  sun  was  in  heaven,  they  would  find  the  people 
upon  the  outside  of  the  line,  some  day  or  other,  making 
a  very  ugly  rush  to  break  over  it,  and  when  they  did 
break  over  it,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution. "Ever  since  the  Act  of  1832,"  said  Mr. 
Henley,  **  the  working  people  have  had  a  less  and  less 
share  in  the  representation.  Before  1832  they  had  con- 
siderable power  through  the  scot  and  lot  voters  and 
freemen.  To  draw  a  hard  line,  and  leave  the  working 
people  behind  it,  ib  to  lay  the  foimdation  of  a  revolution. 
If  tiiere  be  an  identity  of  franchise,  the  whole  electoral 
power  would  then  be  plowd  in  on«  <?lass,  and  whether  it 
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were  a  £10,  £15,  or  £5  class,  it  would,  in  my  judgment, 
"be  equally  dangerous.  Our  safety — the  permanence  of 
tlus  constitution — ^has  depended  on  the  great  variety  of 
the  constituency.  You  never  have  all  classes  at  one 
time  for  one  thing.  If  anything  is  proposed  it  gets  well 
ventilated  and  well  considered ;  then  the  truth  is  found 
out,  and  the  country  accepts  it.  I  believe  that,  under 
an  identity  of  franchise,  you  would  lose  that  great  and 
invaluable  safeguard." 
A  few  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  measure. 


badly  supported  by  the  country.  Notwithstanding  % 
influence  of  Government — generally  great,  no  matter 
what  party  is  in  power — only  three  petitions  liad  bea 
presented  in  favour  of  the  bill  when  it  came  on  for 
the  second  reading  on  the  20th  of  March,  while  an  im- 
mense number  was  presented  against  it  The  debate  o& 
the  second  reading  occupied  seven  nights,  and  tss 
sustained  throughout  with  remarkable  ability  and  ani- 
mation. The  first  speech  was  delivered  by  Lord  Jok 
Russell,  on  moving  his  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Mi. 


MB.  LOCKS  KINO,  M.P. 


Lord  John  Rusfiell  prepared  the  battle  ground  by  giving 
notice  of  the  following  resolution,  on  which  issue  was 
taken :—"  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  neither 
just  nor  politic  to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
this  bill  with  the  freehold  franchise  as  hitherto  exercised 
in  counties  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  that  no  re- 
ai^ustment  of  the  franchise  will  satisfy  this  House  or  the 
country,  which  does  not  provide  for  a  greater  extension 
of  the  suflfrage  in  cities  and  boroughs  than  is  contem- 
plated in  the  present  measure."  There  never,  perhaps, 
was  a  ministerial  proposal  of  reform  of  any  kind  so 


Disraeli,  which  was  made  without  any  remiiis-  ^ 
noble. lord  argued  that  the  bill  would  oompletdy  <^ 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  destroy  rights  that"" 
existed  since  the  Conquest,  deprive  menof  th«r  coct^ 
votes  who  had  not  shown  themselves  unworthy  t^  *'^ 
trust,  and  enable  persons  of  landed  property  to  r^ 
small  boroughs  with  fagot  votes,  and  makotiien*^^ 
they  were  before  1832— nomination  boroughs;  v^*' 
counties  the  measure  would  lead  to  the  formates* 
electoral  districts,  which  Lord  Derby  five  years  ^^ 
had  said  would  destroy  one  of  the  main  balances  of  3 
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ConstitatioiL  After  referring  to  his  own  connection 
with  the  reform  question,  which  began  in  1819,  Lord 
John  Eussell  described  the  effects  of  the  Befonn  Act  of 
1832,  which  had  not  been  prodoctiye  of  those  calamitous 
oonsequenoes  that  had  been  predicted  by  its  opponents, 
but  of  great  benefits — ^benefits  obtained  not  through 
bloodshed,  not  through  civil  war,  but  by  peaceable  and 
tranquil  discussion,  and  by  the  legitimate  influence  of 
public  opinion*  "  Since  that  time,"  he  said,  ''slayery 
has  been  abolished ;  we  haye  had  the  question  of  tithes 
amicably  arranged;  we  hare  had  free  municipal  corpora- 


abeyanco,  and  with  haying  brought  forward  his  motion 
as  virtually  a  vote  of  censure,  and  as  such  it  was  met 
on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  who  declared  that  the  noble 
lord's  motion  would  be  fatal  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Horsman 
delivered  a  strong  speech  against  Lord  John  Bussell. 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  then  Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies, 
delivered  one  of  his  most  elaborate  and  splendid  ora- 
tions in  defence  of  the  measure,  arguing  that  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  transfer  political 
power  from  the  middle  class  to  those  below  them, 
and  **placo  capital  and  knowledge  at  the  command 


SIR  BDGH  CAIRNS,  Q.C.,  X.P. 


tions   established;  a  great  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
customs   and  excise,  which   pressed   heavily  on   the 
masses  ;  protection  was  given  up,  and  free  trade  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament    These  and  many  other  benefits 
have  flowed  from  the  Beformed  Parliament,  which,  we 
were  told,  would  be  so  fruitful  in  calamity  and  disaster, 
and  nrHich  was  to  take  the  crown  off  the  king's  head,  and 
ahako  ihe  balance  of  the  State."    He  concluded  in  these 
words  : — **  With  regard  to  this  great  question  of  reform, 
I  may  baj  that  I  defended  it  while  I  was  young,  and  I 
will  Tiot  desert  it  now  that  I  am  old." 

Xord    Stanley  replied  to  Lord  John  Bussell,   and 
taunted  liim  with  haying  allowed  the  question  to  foil  in 
S01«— Nbw  Scbuk. 


of  impatient  poverty  and  uninstructed  numbers."  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns,  the  Solicitor-General,  also  shone  in  this 
debate.  Beferring  to  on  alleged  compact  between  Lord 
John  Bussell  and  Mr.  Bright,  he  said,  "  "We  all  know 
and  admit  the  noble  lord's  attachment  to  this  ques- 
tion; but  we  also  know  that  there  is  a  form  of  tho 
tender  passion  which  sometimes  develops  itself  iu 
jealousy  of  any  attention  to  the  object  of  its  affection 
from  any  other  quarter.  I  think  the  noble  lord  exposes 
himself  to  some  misconstruction  on  this  point.  The 
English  people,"  he  continued,  '*do  not  like  '  a  dodge.*  > 
Thoy  do  not  like  it  in  business,  they  do  not  like  it  in 
politics;  but  least  of  all  do  they  admire  i^in  a  man  who, 
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at  a  timo  when  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  home, 
and  our  most  peaceful  hopes  abroad,  demand  all  the 
patriotism,  all  the  candour,  and  all  the  forbearance  of  a 
statesman,  approaches  the  consideration  of  a  great 
national  question  like  this,  not  fairly  to  criticise,  not 
boldly  to  reject,  but  with  a  crafty  and  catching  device 
to  conftise,  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  dislocate  parties,  and  on 
that  confusion  and  dislocation  to  secure  his  own  political 
aggrandisement  and  private  advantage."  Mr.  Bright 
ably  exposed  the  main  defects  of  the  bill.  The  people 
out-of-doors  understood  by  a  Eeform  Bill  a  largo  en- 
franchisement, and  larger,  freer  constituencies.  The  bill 
did  not  meet  that  demand ;  it  got  rid  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent electors  from  counties,  and  insidiously  proposed 
to  alter  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  to  complete  the 
work.  The  object  was  to  make  the  representation  of 
counties  more  exclusively  territorial,  and  to  gratify  the 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  who  sat  behind  Mr.  Disraeli 
elected  by  the  territorial  interest.  As  to  small  boroughs, 
which  were  only  a  refuge  for  the  politically  destitute,  he 
knew  no  limit  whatever  to  the  amount  of  corruption  in 
them  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  bill.  iIt^rould;4it  the 
same  time,  exclude  the  working  claflsos;  telling  thsm:  that 
they  were  dangerous,  notwithatandiaBg'  their  inxpvovdd 
mental,  moral,  and  physical ^oondiition.  '''I  haTe,"-ihe 
said,  *^  endeavoured  to  aiand  ontthetinies  of  politiaiil 
economy,  and  to  be  guid^  by  thetihigher  ntles  of  tme 
morality;  and  when  adiyoeatiBg  .aiiaeastwo  >«f  t^^efbion 
larger  than  some  are  prepared  to^saat,iIt#)pp8aruxtihat 
character;  for  I  beli«7sia  substantjalraaaagnre ^ft rfeform 
would  elevate  and  >fttrengthen  the-^diaaMter  of  <Qur 
population,  and,  inrthelilanguage'6£lhe(^b«siLtifal  pwcytr 
read  here  every  day,  it  would  tooid}  iobkriit  tf^etiteribho 
hearts  of  all  perse&siiftnd  eallviesvfnniAfaini'tiBsiffMdin.  U 
believe  it  would  addttdtlho^ Jrtitliori.ty  '<^f :  the  jd^Mtiakgns^  >6{ 
Parliament;  and  I'tfabliaafeBfidAifa^iPOBld-oo^r^iatttro 
time  could  never  dim  <m.thAt^4>eEi^9BaiLtrvQBl9nu»ider 
which  we  have  the  hjqipiiWB^^aiive." 

Mr.  Cardwell  regai^^  Iket^pveaeAl^haa'diloMated  to 
increase  instead  of  reduoipg  ■  mriian  ubiflaence,  and  to 
diminish  instead  of  angmefuticQgttiie^panrer  of  public 
opinion  in  that  House.  He  oot&toad^that  variety  of 
franchise  was  the  rule  of  the  ooBBtitciiKni^'and  that,  in 
order  not  to  unsettle  ancient  praBcription,  a  reform 
bill  should  deal  with  the  county  franchise  according  to 
the  history  of  that  franchise.  Unlike  the  Continental 
nations,,  freedom,  not  equality,  had  always  been  the 
desire  of  the  British  people,  and  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity was  wholly  foreign  to  our  constitution.  Lord 
Palmerston  supported  the  amendment  of  Lord  John 
Eussell.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Whiteside  denounced 
it  as  **  an  inscrutable  resolution  to  stifle  truth  and  pre- 
vent discussion — a  crafty  contrivance  to  defeat  the  bill, 
and,  if  possible,  the  Ministry.'*  Sir  J.  Pakington  com- 
'  plained  strongly  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
stating  that  he  had  adopted  ai;one  of  arrogance  alto- 
gether unusual  between  gentlemen  who  sat  opposite  to 
each  other  in  that  House,  and  that  his  language  could 
be  looked  on  in  no  other  light  than  as  wanting  in  due 
respect  to  the  Grown.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  uDon  the 


singular  coincidence  of  opinion  on  all  sides  mth  iMfeet 
to  the  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  There 
was  no  conti^versy  traceable  to  diffBronoes  between 
political  parties,  and  he  thought  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Hou^  was  now  in  hostile  conflict,  with  a  dhi- 
sion  before  them,  which  would  estrange  those  by  vluw 
united  ^orts  alone  a  satisfactory  aettlemfint  ooold  be 
come  to.  The  resolution  was  unpraoedented  in  fsmi, 
being  an  amendment  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill 
refeiring  to  a  portion  of  a  measure  that  might  be  dealt 
with  in  committee.  Pleading  for  coosidATation  to  Ik 
Government,  he  described  the  failures  of  their  J)Ied^ 
cessors  who  had  engaged  in  a  similar  task.  Befonny 
been  promised  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord  AberdeeE, 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  none  of -whom  had  been  able  to 
redeem  the  pledges  that  had  been  given  to  the  people 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign  on  the  throne.  In  18« 
Lord  Palmerston  escaped  all  responsibility  for  a  titsz 
bill  on  account  of  the  war ;  in  1856  he  escaped  all 
responsibility  for  reform  on  account  of  the  peace;  ii: 
.1857  he  escaped  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament;  ii 
1858  he  escaped  by  the  dissolutiom  of  his  GoTenunent 
This  series  of  events  strengthened  the  misgiyings  of  ^ 
people  that  tiie  House  was  reluctant  to  dealvithtb^ 
M|«oBtion,  mad  made  it  more  hazardous  to  bterpoee 
tobstaoles.  ^Mr.  Qladsto^^  defended  small  bonmg^ 
'lie  regardod > th^an  as  ^a  means  of  supplying  &n/x^ 
men  who  were  trained  ^*oo«arry  on  the  government  c^ 
the  coolitry;  Tike  aftastefS'iof  civil  wisdom,  like  BmiS' 
Maokitt6okh,  IPfiUMKi,  Ohal^m,  Fox,  Pitt,  Camiii^ 
a]ld'Pe6lr^lt)6f^9vUleBI  firsttfont  for  small  borooghi.  H 
thwre v^w«fltidbbe  laKJiegi wni  riotthe  House  but  one,  tsi 
: Ihat^ ■oae^Mi 1 1  iiiWi||iHJ i imifjtfibkge  mass  of  voters,  tb^ 
<wa41d  bo  ni  idMMAg¥fel^<)fi«<iikcrit}\  The  extensi(ai,  tk 
l^taaftbftii^t)6fooviffiM:^,iWBte'to  be  attributed  nod^ 
L3?<wn^epeet^  ci<iiWrni|piribm  t^stftteamen  introdooed  tj 
the  Hoa«e*i<it:«n«««yya§ge.  Bat  large  oonstituenfie^ 
would  nootirotam  b«^,  uand  therefore  he  hoped  tff 
small  bewmgh3\<wcaild  be  retained.  Those  facts  fbm»i 
a  reason  for  going  into  committee,  where  LordJofit 
Eussell  could  carry  his  views.  Mr.  Gladstone  eanw^J 
deprecated  the  postponement  of  the  question.  B  ^' 
a  golden  opportimity  which  they  should  not  let  shp. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  followed  in  an  effective  speech.  Afic 
this  bill  had  been  dissected  and  disembowelled,  hesboala 
enter  into  no  long  disquisition  upon  its  merits.  HeasJR^ 
the  House  the  simple  question,  Where  were  they?  ^ 
had  listened  to  the  debate  from  the  first,  and  had  bee 
bewildered  by  the  confused  conflict  of  opinions,  l^ 
bill  pretended  to  amend  the  representation;  butwnu^i' 
imsettled  the  existing  system,  it  did  not  adnut  to  tfc 
franchise  any  portion  of  tiie  industrious  classes.  B^ 
franchised  the  borough  freeholders,  it  retained  the  sbs- 
boroughs,  and  it  introduced  the  objectionable  scheme  ^^ 
voting  papers.  He  called  upon  the  House,  if  it  des^ 
a  measure  of  reform  founded  on  true  principles,  to  o^* 
fide  the  task  to  other  and  abler  hands.  Mr.  Disi««^  ^ 
replying,  defended  his  measure  with  vehemence,  wdsf 
without  personal  acrimony  towards  Lord  Palmer^ 
and  Lord  John  Eussell,  whom  he  oluurged  with  linnf - 
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an  atmosphere  of  combinations  and  cimning  resolutions 
when  out  of  office.  By  bringing  forward  this  untoward 
motion,  and  by  sneering  at  Lord  Malmesbury  at  a 
moment  when  negotiations  were  pending,  when  an 
awfiil  responsibility  rested  on  the  Minister,  Lord  John 
had  not  only  embarrassed  the  Government,  but  injured 
the  public  service.  The  Government,  he  said,  had  been 
sustained  in  all  its  arduous  struggles  by  a  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  the  people  of  England,  and  were  sustained 
by  it  at  that  moment,  amid  all  the  manoeuvres  of  parlia- 
mentary intrigue  and  all  the  machinations  of  party  war- 
fare. The  House  then  proceeded  to  a  division,  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  of  extraordinary  excitement,  the  issue 
being  rather  uncertain  till  the  last  moment.  It  was, 
however,  dedsive  against  the  Government,  the  numbers 
being — ^for  the  second  reading,  291 ;  against  it,  330 ;  majo- 
rity, 39.   The  division  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April. 

Next  day  Lord  Derby  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen; 
on  the  same  evening,  in  the  Lords,  he  stated  that 
the  majority  against  him  left  him  but  one  alternative, 
either  to  resign  or  dissolve  Parliament.  He  regarded  the 
Tote  as  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
he  thought  the  GK>vemment  would  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  a  charge  of  indifference  if  they  took  no  notice  of 
soch  a  division.    The  distracted  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  said,  rendered  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  administer  the  affedrs  of  the  nation.  He  excepted 
£rom.  this  censure  the  CJonservative  party,  whose  support 
had  been  unwavering,  cordial,  and  generous.  According 
to  his  lordship's  view,  the  chief  mischief-maker  was 
Xford  John  Bussell,  who,  from  the  restless  energy  of  his 
disposition,  had  the  peculiar  fortune  to  overthrow  many 
Gk>vemments,  not  only  of  his  opponents  but  also  of  his 
friends;  the  consequence  of  which  conduct  was,  that 
hardly  a  year  now  passed  without  a  ministerial  crisis, 
and  if  the  system  were  persevered  in,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  government;  for  it  inflicted  injury  at  home, 
and  damaged  the  influence  of  the  country  abroad.    Li 
accepting  office   he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  not  by  embittering,  but  by  conciliating 
aU  parties,  until  a  party  should  be  formed  capable  of 
canning  out  a  fixed  and  definite  policy.     One  of  the 
questions  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  late  Government 
was  the  damnoM   JwerediUu  of  parliamentary  reform. 
Se  had,  in  consequence,  introduced  a  bill  to  meet  that 
question.  Their  lordships  knew  how  it  had  been  received. 
It  had  not  been  suffered  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  to 
be  amended  in  committee ;  but  had  been  met  by  a  re- 
solution which,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  con- 
trary to  parliamentary  practice,  and  had  been  swamped 
without  discussion.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  prepared  to  vindicate  its  principles,  and 
to  consider  proposed  alterations,  which,  had  they  been 
admissible,  no  fSedse  pride  would  have  prevented  him 
from  accepting.    An  opportunity  had  thus  been  given 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  settle  this  question,  but 
the  Opposition  preferred  the  interests  of  party  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.   Lord  Palmerston  had  said  that 
**  the   Ministers  should  be  condemned  to  keep  their 
places  and  do  our  bidding."    But  Lord  Derby  begged 


to  tell  him  that  he  would  do  no  one's  bidding  but  that 
of  the  Queen,  so  long  as  he  retained  her  confidence. 
But  whoso  bidding  were  they  to  do  ?  Was  it  that  of  the 
motley  and  heterogeneous  Liberal  party?  He  then 
announced  that,  considering  the  grave  condition  of 
European  affairs  and  the  domestic  interests  of  the 
countiy,  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  recommend  to 
Hor  Majesty  an  early  dissolution  of  Parliament,  stating 
that  he  looked  with  confidence  to  the  result  of  the 
appeal  about  to  be  made  to  the  country.  Lord  Gran- 
ville vindicated  Lord  John  Bussell  from  the  severe 
reflections  cast  on  him  by  the  Premier.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Cabinet  were  going  to  the  country  for  ? 
to  confirm  their  policy?  They  had  no  policy,  but 
wanted  the  country  to  provide  one. 

Mr.  Disraeli  gave  a  somewhat  similar  explanation  in 
the  Lower  House.  Lord  Palmerston  acknowledged  the 
courtesy  and  fairness  of  his  statement.  He  did  not  con- 
sider the  late  vote  as  one  of  censure  ;  as  such  he  would 
not  have  supported  it.  He  thought  the  advice  given  to 
Her  Majesty  was  very  imwise.  If  he  were  to  attempt  to 
prophesy  the  result,  he  would  say  that  the  new  Parlia- 
ment would  be  £Bkr  more  likely  than  the  present  to  decide 
that  power  should  be  transfened  to  other  hands.  After 
some  more  discussion  on  the  dissolution,  the  House 
hastened  to  wind  up  the  session  by  disposing  of  the 
necessary  business,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  a 
short  debate  on  the  afGEiirs  of  Italy.  On  the  9th  of  April, 
therefore.  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 
The  royal  speech  was  a  mere  formal  production,  except 
the  concluding  paragraph,  which  stated  that  the  appeal 
which  Her  Mcgesty  was  about  to  make  to  her  people  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  carrying  on  the  public  business  of  the  country,  as 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  within  little  more  than  a  year 
two  successive  administrations  had  failed  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  she  prayed 
that  the  step  she  was  about  to  take  would  have  the  efiect 
of  feunlitating  the  discharge  of  her  high  functions,  and 
of  enabling  her  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  country 
under  the  advice  of  a  Ministry  possessed  of  the  confidence 
of  her  Parliament  and  her  people. 

The  results  of  the  general  election,  at  which  the 
Government,  as  might  be  expected,  put  forth  all  its  in- 
fluence to  secure  a  working  majority,  fully  verified  the 
predictions  of  Lord  Palmerston,  for  the  new  Parliament 
was  not  even  disposed  to  give  the  Derby  Cabinet  a  fair 
trial.  The  members  were  summoned  for  the  31st  of  May, 
The  late  Speaker,  Mr.  Denison,  was  re-elected  unani- 
mously. The  session  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  June, 
the  process  of  swearing  having  been  then  completed. 
The  Queen  delivered  the  royal  speech  in  person.  It 
contained  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  sxiggestion  that 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  should  be  postponed 
till  next  session.  The  debates  on  the  address  in  both  the 
Houses  were  unusually  animated.  Lord  Granville  ex- 
pressed regret  that,  in  spite  of  the  result  of  the  elections, 
the  Ministry  had  determined  to  carry  on  the  government 
in  a  minority.  Lord  EUenborough  stated  that  what  the 
country  required  was  a  strong  government;  and  ho  ex- 
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pressed  liis  conyiction  that  this  result  had  not  been 
obtained  by  the  general  election.  Lord  Derby  defended 
the  conduct  of  his  Government,  and  in  reference  to  some 
of  the  Irish  elections  denied  that  any  compact  existed 
between  him  and  Cardinal  Wiseman.  If  he  saw  any 
chance  of  a  strong  government,  he  would  gladly  lay 
down  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed ;  but  consider- 
ing the  state  of  foreign  affairs,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
his  sovei*eign  to  remain  at  his  post.  The  address  in  the 
Lords  was  agreed  to  without  a  division ;  not  so  in  the 
Commons,  where  an  amendment  was  moved  by  the 
Mai*qui3  of  Hartington,  leading  to  a  debate  which  lasted 
for  three  nights.  Ho  admitted  that  it  was  a  party  move, 
in  order  that  power  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  antagonistic  to  all  progress.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  gi*eat  distrust  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  betrayed ;  and  the  Italian  question  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  premature  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet 
than  the  Beform  question.  The  nation  sympathised 
warmly  with  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Italy,  and  had 
a  decided  conviction  that  a  Conservative  Government 
was  not  a  fitting  medium  through  which  that  sympathy 
might  be  conveyed.  Upon  a  division,  therefore,  the 
numbers  were  as  follows : — ^For  the  amendment,  323 ; 
against  it,  310 ;  mcgority  against  the  Government,  13. 

In  consequence  of  this  adverse  division.  Lord  Derby 
announced  the  resignation  of  his  Cabiaet  on  the  19th  of 
June.  On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  similar 
announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  then  called  upon  by  Her  Majesty  to  form 
an  Administration,  the  Queen  having  at  first  applied  to 
Earl  Granville.  The  new  Ministers  were  all  returned 
for  the  seats  rendered  vacant  by  their  appointmente. 
The  following  were  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
which,  with  some  changes,  has  held  its  ground  up 
to  the  present  year  (1864): — Lord  Palmerston,  Prime 
Minister;  Lord  Campbell,  Chancellor;  Lord  Gran- 
ville, President  of  the  Council ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Privy  Seal;  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  Home  Secretary; 
Lord  J.  Bussell,  Foreign  Secretary;  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Colonial  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Secretary  for  War;  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secretary  for 
India;  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
Lord  Elgin,  Postmaster-G^eneral ;  Sir  George  Grey, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  Mr,  Milner 
Gibson,  Chief  Poor-law  Commissioner;  Mr.  Oardwell, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Viceroy.  The  otiier  members  of  the  Irish  Government 
were  the  Bight  Hon.  Maziere  Brady,  Chancellor ;  Mr. 
J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney -General  ;  Mr.  Bichard 
Deasy,  Sohcitor-General. 


OHAPTEB   LIV. 

Tke  ItolUn  Qaettion— Ito  tnflaence  on  English  Ptrlies^Viewt  of  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  J.  Rassell— The  Dream  of  Italian 
Unity— Difflcultlc*— Austria  and  the  ItalUn  Princes— The  Emperor 
Kapoleon^RnmonrB  of  W«i^-8peeeh  of  Victor  Emm«ini«l'8eor6t  Al- 


lianoe  between  France  and  PiddinooU-Harriag«  of  iba  Priiwiii  Cia> 
thilde  with  Prince  Napoleon — The  Austrian  Manifesto — Appeal  to 
Germany— Counter  Manifest)  of  Piedmont — C^nnt  Caronr  on  Knglmd 
— AnstrWn  Ultlmatam-Prepamttoiis  for  War— Anxiety  in  En^aad 
about  the  Policy  and  Alms  of  the  Frendi  Eapervr—His  riplsmiaB 
of  bis  Views— Antagonism  bclwoen  France  and  Austria— Oongnsi 
prop  >8ed  by  Russia,  and  urged  by  England,  In  vain— Austrian  Threat 
against  Piedmont — Defiance  rf  Victor Ernmamiel — Effect prodoced  in 
England  by  the  News  of  the  AaiUlaa  Lirasbm— Xjovd  MiImImj 
remonstraus— Manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Aostria. 

Befobe  commencing  the  dee^y  interesting  narratiTe  of 
the  last  Italian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  establidu&ent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  it  is  desirable  to  diiq>ose  of  Uie 
Italian  question,  in  its  international  aspMts,  and  i&  iti 
relations  to  the  state  of  poUtioal  parties  in  this  ooontiT. 
The  influence  of  that  question  on  the  fortunes  of  <he 
ConseiTative  leaders  has  been  very  great.  Notiung  hsB 
militated  so  strongly  against  Lord  Derby,  or  contribated 
so  much  to  alienate  irom.  him  the  confidence  of  the  mssB 
of  the  English  people,  as  his  apparent  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  Italians  in  their  struggles  for  ind^Mndenoe; 
while  the  well-known  sentiments  of  Lord  Palmeralos 
upon  this  subject  tended  in  a  very  high  degree  to 
strengthen  his  influence,  and  extend  his  popularity.  In 
the  debate  on  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  mtan 
of  1859,  Lord  Derby,  then  Prime  Minister,  beteyed 
his  distrust  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Frmch 
Emperor,  and  his  relations  with  Victor  Sznmanuel,  br 
contrasting  it  with  the  policy  of  Engiaiid.  She  had  no 
separate  interest  to  subserve,  no  revenge  to  gratify,  bo 
nmkling  ambition  to  urge  her  on.  Above  all,  and  he 
said  it  emphatically, ' '  she  had  no  seoret  engagement  ni^ 
any  power  whatsoever,  which  would  interfere  wiih, 
fetter,  or  hamper  her  free  action.*'  He  described  the 
state  of  Italy  as  one  of  constant  danger  to  ^le  peace  of 
Europe ;  but  in  his  view  it  was  ilot  in  Lombazdy  or  in 
Naples  the  greatest  danger  existed.  Whether  the  Lom- 
bard provinces  were  a  source  of  strength  to  Axutria  or 
not,  he  thought  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  tiieff 
internal  government.  The  Italian  prorinoes  were 
Austrian  by  inheritance,  possession,  and  treaty ;  and  so 
other  imtion,  under  any  plea  or  upon  any  paretext,  had 
a  right  to  derive  her  of  them.  The  government  of 
Naples,  it  was  true,  was  repugnant  and  abhorrent  to  all 
English  notions,  but  the  king  did  not  require  fcMgn 
troops  to  put  down  discontent.  (Hie  Premier,  forgetting 
^o  feelings  of  his  Ultramontane  firi^ids  in  Ireland,  &n 
proceeded  to  point  out  what  he  taught  to  l>e  t^e  zeal 
source  of  danger  to  the  peaoe  of  Eimjpe.  "The  real 
plague-spot  in  Italy  is  ttie  Papal  States.  The  presence 
of  two  armies  there,  not  placed  to  u|^ld  liberty,  is  te 
real  danger.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  Protoataat  Gtjfvera- 
ment  to  interfere,  but  their  best  endeavouTs  would  lait 
be  wanting  to  second  the  effoits  of  France  and  Anstm 
for  the  amelioration  of  tiie  internal  administration  of  tbe 
Papal  States.** 

This  language  made  it  abundantly  plain  tibat  ^ 
heart  of  Lord  Derby  was  with  Austria,  and  he  proceeded 
to  show  how  little  moral  support  the  oonstitutkcal  Ei&g 
of  Sardinia  had  reason  to  expect  from  his 'Cabinet.  fi« 
declared  his  conviction  that  Sardinia  wotiM  forfeit  the 
sympathy  of  Eurc^,  by  afifoiding  pxoof  ^lai 
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tional  liberty  might  encourage  the  warlike  propensities  of 
a  mooarch,  and  lead  him  to  acts  of  aggression.   The  atti- 
tude assumed  towards  Austria  was  inconsistent  with  her 
interest  and  her  duty,  and  he  trusted  it  was  not  too  late 
to  re-consider  the  course  upon  which  she  seemed  about  to 
enter.     She  would  be  most  ill-advised  to  offer  provoca- 
tions.    To  no  country  could  she  look  for  aid  but  to 
France,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  the  French  ruler 
would  sanction,  even  by  moral  support,  still  less  by 
military  means,  an  unjustifiable  and  aggressive  war, 
undertaken  by  Sardinia  against  Austria.    He  earnestly 
tmsted.that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  persist  in 
that  wise,  prudent,  and  loyal  course  he  had  hitherto 
pursued.     That  these  views  should  be  expressed  by  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  not  so  strange  as 
that  Lord  Brougham  should  regard  the  Italian  cause  in 
the  .same  lig^t,  and  should  have  had  an  equally  dim 
perception  of  the  magnifioent  results  of  the  war  which 
was  iken  impending — ^a  war  which,  he  believed,  would 
inevitably  become  European.    In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Lord  Palmecston  notioed.the  gloomy  anticipations 
of  the  Qovemment  with  respect  to  the  threatened  war  in 
Italy.  '  *  Judging  from  what  we  are  told/*  he  said,  * '  there 
is  &  probability  of  a  great  Europeaa  war,  beginning  by  a 
conflict  in  Italy  between  France  and  Sardinia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Austzia  on  the  other,  with  the  object  of  the 
oxpulsion  of  the  Austrian  power  in  that  country.  * '    This, 
ha  thought,  would  be  no  great  evil  even  to  Austria,  for 
her  rule  in  Italy  made  her  hateful  without  contributing 
to  her  strength.    Lord  John  Eussell,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, spoke  out  strongly  on  the  Italian  question,  describ- 
ing the  Austrian  government  in  Italy  from  1815  down 
OS  one  unbroken  system  of  oppression,  of  which  he  gave 
some  of  the  most  flagfant  instanoes.     The  Austrian  and 
French  armies  had  imposed  upon  the  Papal  States  about 
the  worst  government  that  ever  afflicted  any  country. 
There  was  no  need  fbr  a  bloody  war.     All  that  was 
required  was  to  let  the  Boman  people,  as  weU  as  the  Sar- 
dinian people^  frame  laws  for  themselves.     This  would 
be  an  easy  solution  of  the  Italian  question,  and  would 
speedily  bring  about  pecute  and  contentment;  ihe  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  providing  for  the  personal  security  of 
the  Pope. 

These  mi^t  be  regarded  as  merely  incidental  state- 
ments upon  a  question  which  at  this  time>  to  a  large 
extent,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public.     But  at  a 
later   period  in  the  session  it  became  the  subject  of 
special  notice  in  both  Houses.     On  the  18th  of  April  it 
WBB    introduced  by  Lord  Malmesbury   in  the  Upper 
House,    He  admitted  that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  alienated  from  Austria  on  account  of  her  Italian 
poHcy ;    but  he  said  that  no  statesman  wduld  fbr  a 
minixte  deny  her  rights — **  rights  which  had  been  ac- 
quired, by  conquest,  inheritance,  and  treaty,  precisely  in 
the   Baxne  way  as  this  country  held  many  of  its  own 
possessions.''      There  was,   however,    in    his  opinion, 
a  true  cause  of  complaint  against  Austria,  arising  &om 
her  interfidrenee  with  other  Italian  states  besides  Lom- 
baxtly .      He  alluded  to  a  proposed  congress  fbr  settling 
the  ItBliaok  question,  to  Lord  Cowley's  fruitless  mission 


to  Vienna,  and  lamented  that  the  GK)vemment  had  in 
vain  used  every  effort  **  to  avert  a  war  which  would  be 
no  common  one,  but  would  be  a  theatre  for  the  dreams 
of  the  wildest  theorists  and  the  most  unprincipled  adven- 
turers." The  Government  had  urged  a  mutual  dis- 
armament; but  none  of  the  parties  would  consent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  formidable  preparations  were 
being  made  for  war.  In  France  everything  denoted  an 
approaching  campaign.  Sardinia  was  devoting  nearly 
all  her  resources  to  the  formation  of  a  great  army; 
while  the  war-spirit  of  Qermany  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Lord  Clarendon,  commenting  upon  the 
state  of  a£DEurs — notwithstanding  his  great  experience — 
strangely  miscalculated  the  forces  that  were  at  work  in 
Italy.  **  The  bubble  of  Italian  imity,"  he  said,  **  had 
at  length  burst,  and  the  detestable  party  of  Mazzini 
and  his  accomplices  was  almost  extinct.  Supposing 
that  Austria  was  driven  out,  and  Lombardy  was  an«^ 
nexed  to  Piedmont,  the  people  of  Milan  and  Venice 
would  never  agree  with  those  of  Sardinia,  but  would  be 
even  more  discontented  than  they  are  now.  Piedmont 
was  nothing  more  than  the  advanced  guard  of  France, 
and  he  considered  that  the  defeat  of  Austria  would  only 
substitute  one  master  for  another."  The  Premier,  like 
other  statesmen,  failed  to  forecast  the  future  in  the 
event  of  a  war.  **  It  would  not,"  he  said,  **  be  localised 
in  Italy;  it  would  be  impossible  to  confine  it  to  that 
country.  It  would  extend  itself,  and  involve  the  world 
in  imiversal  conflagration."  It  would  bring  the  whole 
of  Germany  into  the  field.  England,  which  could  not 
look  unmoved  at  the  occupation  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  would  be  drawn  into  the  vortex.  But 
the  chance  of  peace,  he  thought,  would  be  immeasurably 
strengthened  if  it  were  known  that  this  country  would 
not  remain  an  unmoved  spectator  of  any  event  in  which 
her  honour  was  concerned. 

On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Disraeli  also  made  a  state- 
ment about  the  affairs  of  Italy,  in  which  he  expressed 
a  similar  opinion — that  the  Italian  war  would  probably 
be  a  European  war ;  and  that  England  might  be  drawn 
into  it  by  imperial  considerations  of  the  most  urgent 
character,  as  well  as  ia  the  interests  of  civilisation. 
There  had  been  much  talk  of  a  congress  and  of  a 
previous  disarmament,  in  the  principle  of  which 
Austria  and  France  professed  to  agree,  but  Sardinia 
very  properly  refused  imless  she  wore  admitted  to  the 
congress,  and  to  this  Austria  would  not  consent.  The 
discussion  led  to  no  result  in  either  tiouse,  and  it  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
When  the  new  Parliament  assembled  the  question  again, 
came  up,  having  in  tiie  meantime  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
The  King  of  Naples  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son ;  in  consequence  of  which  England  and  France  re- 
newed their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  that  court.  This 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  speech.  The  war 
in  Italy,  so  much  dreaded,  had  already  commenced,  and 
shortly  after  the  Derby  Cabinet  ceased  to  exist  Lord 
Malmesbury,  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  defend  the  course  which  he  had  adopted, 
denying  the  assertion  of  Lord  Palm^rston,  that  he  had 
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patronised  Austria,  or  that  lie  hod  passed  the  bounds  of 
neutrality. 

The  long-cherished  dream  of  Italian  unity,  which 
Lord  Clarendon  treated  with  so  much  scorn,  was  as 
little  likely  as  any  other  political  dream  to  be  realised. 
The  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
insuperable.  The  country  was  cut  up  into  sections 
called  principalities.  It  was  the  policy  of  their  numerous 
sovereigns,  while  cultivating  a  fraternal  feeling  among 
themselves,  to  foster  animosities  between  their  resj^ective 
populations,  lest  by  any  chance  they  should  unite  for 
their  own  deliverance.  The  shadow  of  Austrian  power, 
like  an  immense  poison-tree,  shed  a  blighting  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  land,  and  under  its  shelter  tho  petty 
princes  exercised  their  despotic  arts  according  to  their 
own  capricious  wills.  There  were  the  duchies  of 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Beggio,  Mirandola,  Massa,  Este, 
Parma,  Placontia,  Lucca,  the  Legations  of  Bavenna, 
Perara,  and  Bologna,  and  the  States  of  the  Church — 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  in  the  world,  inhabited  by  a 
noble  race,  all  of  which  were  hold  in  miserable  bondage. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  their  bonds  should  ever  be 
broken.  In  1815,  a  dofensive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austiia  and  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany for  the  defence  of  their  respective  states,  Austria 
engaging  to  furnish  80,000  men  of  all  arms,  and  tho 
Grand  Duke  6,000.  In  1847,  the  Emperor  made  a 
similar  treaty,  called  a  special  convention,  with  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  by  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
bound,  as  soon  as  applied  to,  to  give  immediately  all  the 
military  support  necessary  to  put  down  any  insur- 
rectionary movement.  Had  the  population  been  left  to 
deal  with  the  small  princes  who  trampled  upon  them, 
they  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  asserting  their 
rights,  and  securing  for  themselves  the  blessings  of 
freedom.  But  wherever  the  least  outbreak  occurred, 
though  the  people  wore  toi-tured  to  madness,  the  tre- 
mendous military  power  of  Austria  was  precipitated 
upon  them  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  an  avalanche. 
It  is,  however,  a  singular  and  encouraging  fact  in  the 
arrangements  of  Providence,  that  the  means  adopted  to 
extinguish  all  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to 
render  deliverance  impossible,  should  have  been  the 
very  means  by  which  that  deliverance  was  effected. 
Had  Austria  confined  herself  to  her  own  possessions 
secured  to  her  by  treaty,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  Victor  Emmiyiuel,  or  Louis  Napoleon,  to  find  a 
cause  of  quarrel  sufficient  to  justify  a  war.  But  she 
had  usurped  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  duchies  of 
Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma;  and  her  troops  occupied 
the  Legations,  while  the  King  of  Naples  and  tho  Pope 
were  little  more  than  her  creatures.  It  was  this  crush- 
ing domination  of  a  foreign  power  that  warranted 
foreign  intervention,  and  excused  even  tho  ambition  of 
Prance  and  Piedmont. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1858,  when,  save  this  one  dark  spot  in  the  political 
horizon,  everything  indicated  profound  peace.  On  New 
Year's  Day  tho  Prench  Emperor  is  accustomed  to  receive 
the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  Tuileries.     On  the  Ist 


of  January,  1859,  he  turned  to  M.  Hubner,  the  Austrian 
minister,  and  abruptly  said  to  him,  **  I  regret  that  our 
relations  with  your  government  are  not  8o  good  as  they 
have  been  hitherto ;  but  I  beg  you  to  assure  the  Em- 
peror that  my  personal  feelings  towards  him  are  not 
changed."  A  portentous  meaning  was  generally 
ascribed  to  this  remark,  and  in  order  to  allay  the  ap- 
prehensions it  excited,  the  MonUeur  was  insiraoted  to 
declare  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  the  two  courts  to  warrant  the  prevailing 
rumours  of  war.  But  this  padfio  assurance  was  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  speech  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
opening  the  Sardinian  Chambers  on  the  lOUi  of  the  same 
month.  ''The  horizon,"  he  said,  "was  not  entirely 
serene,  but  encoiuttged  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  he 
was  prepared  resolutely  to  enoounter  the  eventualities 
of  the  future.  His  country,  small  in  territory,  had 
acquired  credit  in  the  oounciU  of  Europe,  because  it  was 
great  through  the  ideas  it  represented  and  the  sym- 
pathies it  inspired.  This  position,"  said  the  Eing,  "  is 
not  exempt  from  perils,  since,  while  we  req>ect  treaties, 
we  are  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which 
reaches  us  fi*om  so  many  parts  of  Italy.  Strong  by  our 
concord,  confiding  in  our  good  right,  we  await,  prudent 
and  decided,  the  decrees  of  Divine  Proyidenoe." 

It  was  generally  believed  at  this  time  that  a  secret 
alliance  had  been  formed  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
King,  though  its  exact  nature  could  not  be  cox^ectared. 
That  it  implied  much  to  the  advantage  of  France,  or  to 
the  family  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  price  of  his  armed 
intervention,  was  inferred  from  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Napoleon  to  the  Princess  Olothilde,  eldest  daughter  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Her 
hand  was  demanded  by  General  *Neil  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  and  the  marriage  took  plaoe  a  week  after. 
These  and  other  indications  of  the  designs  of  the  French 
Emperor,  warned  the  Austrian  Government  to  make 
energetic  preparations  for  the  defence  of  its  possessions 
in  Italy ;  and  a  manifesto  on  the  subject  was  issued  on 
the  5th  of  February  in  the  form  of  an  address  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Buol,  to  the  representatives  of 
Austria  at  foreign  courts.  This  was  an  apx>eal  to  tho 
German  Confederation  to  act  as  a  united  power,  if 
Austria,  by  an  attack  on  her  possessions  in  Italy,  should 
bo  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  against  one  of  the 
greatest  military  states  in  Europe.  With  common  ooo- 
sent,  it  was  remarked,  public  opinion  had  dedai^  ^at, 
if  the  rupture  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  diiyald 
threaten  a  German  power,  even  should  it  only  be  at  fixst 
in  her  non-German  possessions,  all  her  allies  ou^ft  to 
make  common  cause  with  her,  so  as  to  piosuifo  ^ 
peace  by  the  moral  force  of  so  powerfiil  a  union;  and  in 
case,  against  all  expectations,  that  result  should  not  be 
obtained,  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  thus 
shield  at  the  same  time  the  honour,  the  dignity*  Uto 
safety,  and  the  power  of  United  Germany.  While  Ikns 
appealing  for  support  to  the  other  German  goTenuaeoiSr 
Austria  was  pushing  forward  extraordinary  armamflnts 
along  the  frontier  of  the  Po  and  Ticino.  Strong  masses 
of  troops  were  quartered  at  Cremona,  Plaoensa,  and 
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Pavia,  assuming  an  aggressive  aspect  towards  Pied- 
mont Orders  liad  been  given  to  hold  military  stores  and 
quarters  in  readiness  in  many  plaoes.  A  decree  was 
issued  forbidding  the  exportation  of  horses  into  Pied- 
mont. As  another  indication  of  war,  Austria  had 
contracted  a  loan  of  150,000,000  francs.      These  facts 

.  were  alluded  to  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber,  as  war- 
ranting that  government  in  contracting  a  loan  of 
50,000,000  francs.  This  was  carried  in  the  chamber  by 
a  majority  of  116  to  35.  The  Prime  Minister,  Count 
Oovour,  also  issued  a  counter^manifesto  to  the  Sardinian 
agents  at  foreign  courts,  vindicating  his  policy,  as  being 
rendered  necessary  by  the  hostile  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  Austria.  He  delivered  a  speech  to  the  same 
effect,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  opinions  that  had  been 
expressed  about  Italy  and  the  British  Parliament.  No 
QUO  in  that  chamber,  he  remarked,  gave  greats  weight 

t  than  he  did  to  the  opinions  of  English  sratesmen.  Prom 
in&ncy  he  had  been  accustomed  to  respect  that  country 
as  the  one  ^m  which  he  had  acquired  the  greater  part 
of  the  political  knowledge  which  had  guided  him  in  his 
career.  He  proceeded :  '*  I  esteem  and  respect  England, 
which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  first  powers  in  the  world : 
I  venerate  it,  because  I  consider  it  as  the  roek  where 
liberty  has  foimd,  and.  might  again  find,  an  impregnable 
refuge*  I  have  always  preferred,  as  &r  as  was  possible, 
the  English  alliance.  I  have  done  it,  as  a  wiiter  and  as 
a  minister^  to  such  a  point,  that  I  have  been  reproached 
as  an  Anglo-manian .  *  *  He  referred:  to  various  acts  of 
the  Saidinian  Oovemment  in  proof  of  this — their  com- 
mercial provisions,  the  part  they  took,  in  the  Eastera 
question,  and  the  Congress  of  Paris — and  obsec^ed  that, 
although  England,  through  Lord  Derby  and  other 
English  statesmen,  had  passed  upon  t^e  Italiaa  question 
a  judgment  which  he  held  to  be  in  great  part  enoneous, 
yet  she  expressed  it  in  a  manner  which  still  danated  her 
sympathy  and  friendshipi  Unfortunately,  after  ldo6 
England  thought  it  necesMuy  for  iho  interosts  of  her 
policy  to  dbaw  towards  Austria,  thinking  to  find  in 
that  power,,  which  had  given  her  no  support  on 
the  baitle^-fleld,  but  had'  assisted  her  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy,  a  siu'e-  ally  on  the  Eastern  question. 
She  judged  the  Neapolitan  and  Eoman  Governments 
now  as  she  did  three  years  before,  bu^  fiuicied  that  trans- 
formation on  the  I^  of  the  Po^  which  those  who  weoe 
neaxer  to  it'could  not  disoover^  **'inia  cry  o£  suflbring;'* 
said  Count  Ca;vour,  **  which  adisev  fibom  Na^s  ancE 
Bologna,  stilLreaehes  with  tho'saniB- intensity  the  banks 
of  the  Thames ;  while,  unfortunately^,,  tO/  ihs  tears  and 
lamentationw  that  burst  forth  icom,  Milan  and  Yenice,. 
an  inexonbie  barrier  is  opposed  by  the  Austrian  Alps. 
This  is  gnwFe,  gentlemen^,  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  it  does 
not  wholly  dishearten  ma.  I  have  Mih  in  the  right 
sense  and  generous  sentiments' oi  t^e  English  nation ;  I 
know  by  experience  that  with  the  English  public  the 
cause  of  jbstice  and  truth  always  triumphs  in  the  end ; 
I  know  that  the  principles  of  liberty,  that  just  and  noble 
causes,  find  in  that  generous  people  ardent  and  eloquent 
defenders,  and  that  when  one  succeeds  in  detaching  a 
question  from  the  shackles  of  sophistry,  and  in  placing 


it  clearly  and  plainly  before   that  great  nation,  tbe 
probabilities  of  success  are  on  the  side  of  right,  of  pro- 
gress,  and    of  civilisation.      I    am  not  disheartened, 
gentlemen,  because,  although  I  have  not  attained  the 
extreme  limit  of  age,  I  remember  to  have  seen  repeatedly 
triumph  in  England  causes  that  were  defended  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  liberty,  although  opposed  by  pre- 
judices and  by  individual  interests,  and  by  the  senti- 
ments of  caste.    The  contests  may  be  long,  but  success 
is  certidn.     I  remember  the  great  struggle  which  gave 
rise  to  the  emancipation  of  Lreland,  and  I  also  reooUect 
the  triumph.     I  still  recollect  the  longer  and  more 
obstinate  contests  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
race,  that  great  cause  which  was  opposed  by  the  most 
powerful  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  by  the  prejudices 
of  almost  all  the  commercial  classes  of  England.   The 
cause  of  Italy,  gentlemen,  is  not  less  sacred,  not  lees 
worthy  to  move  generous  minds  than  that  of  the  Irish  or 
that  of  the  black  race ;  it  also  will  triumph  before  the 
tribimal  of  English  public  opinion.    X  cannot  belieye 
that  the  illustrious  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  counsels 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  and  who  had  the  great  good 
fortune  of  associating  the  distinguished  name  trans- 
mitted  to  him  by  history  with  the  great  cause  of  negro 
emancipation,  will  be  willing  to  terminate  his  brilliant 
career  by  rendering  hiTnaAlf  the  aooomplioe  of  those  who 
would  oondenm  the  Itnlians  to  an  eternal  servitude." 

The  attitude  of  Prance  towards  Axistna  and  Italy  ms 
the  subject  of  muoh  discussion  and  great  difference  of 
opinion  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Notwithstanding   the    emphatio  declaration  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  the  Empire  meant  peaoe,  there  inu  ft 
strong  suspicion,   efi^ecially  in  Conservative  quarters, 
that  the  Imperial  policy  would  be  gnided  by  a  spirit  of 
war  and  conquest.     The  Emperor  took  great  pains  to 
remove  this  in^ression,  ei^aoially  fibom  the  minds  of 
EngliBh  statesmen.     In  &aaiunBcsatioiiiiin&Iiord  Cowley, 
he  remarked—**  What  I  muSL  to  ML  dfrCavour  I  repeat 
now.    My  synxgaJthioa^  alwagos  hove  baen,  and  still  ars, 
with  Otay.    I  regret  that  I^mbardp  should  be  in  ^ 
ponnqMirm  o£  Austria;  but  Toaonot  and  do  not  dispnto 
the  right  of  the  latter.     I  respeot    existing  treaties 
because  they  ace  the* only  1  andmariia-wa*  have ;  so  long  v 
Austria  remains  witfiin-.  ftar  own  £bontiar,.ahe  is,  of  coane, 
mistress  to  do  ae  she  pDuttBS.    WIt±L  regard  to  Sardinia, 
if  she  provokes  hostiliiiiBBniQinBtiLy,  ajid  plBoos-IxBBKlfUL 
the  wrong,  ^o  must  affect  no  support  from  me.'* 

Lord  Maimesburjir,,  our  ForeigxL  Seorotary,  esettoi 
himselfwutheach  of  the  partLeaasaLaeaiintB  peaoe-mato* 
Lord  A.  Loftns,  ouir  r^oBsentatiTe  at  iAif  Couit  of 
Vienna,  pleading  for  peaoe  with  Cotnafe  Blml,  leomaf^ 
the  followingr  answer : — **  If  you  Tvidk  ta»  pnaolt  fMoe 
and  to  pieventwar,  addDss^yourselyesiwililifiiBBBiO  ^ 
FranoeandPiedicDont.  'Weare  not  meditating^ war;  we 
shall  not  be  that  aggressors.  Tell  i±tQ^  Emjaaror  l0^ 
Napoleon  that  Great  Britain  will  not  paasivelylaiAoa 
if  Ss  Majesty  should  conunence  hostilities.  Say  to  Isaa. 
that  should  ha  take  such  a  course,  it  will  be  at  his  own 
risk  and  peril.  On  the  other  hand,  warn  King  Tictor 
Emmanuel  that  England  will  net  sanction  any  act  of 
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inlfal  aggression,  nndertnkoii  ia  fall  x>eaoe  by  Piedmont 
against  Austria.  If  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  hold 
tliis  langoage,  no  Trar  will  arise."  Lord  A.  Loftns  did 
not  seem  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  Austiia  did 
not  mean  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  ho  therefore  demanded 
from  Oount  Buol  an  assurance  that  in  no  case  would 
Austria  more  a  single  soldier  across  her  frontier  in 
Italy,  without  previous  concert  with  France.  Then  he 
would  consider  that  war  might  be  averted.  But  CJount 
Buol  could  not  give  that  assurance,  **  It  would  be  a 
surrender,"  he  said,  *  *  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria ;  ** 
but  he  askod,  **What  will  you  say  to  Piedmont  if  she 
were  to  attack  us?"  To  which  the  EngUsh  minister 
replied,  **I  cannot  imagine  sudi  an  eventuality.  It 
would  be  a  mouse  attacking  the  lion."  Count  Buol  then 
went  on  to  say  that  they  could  never  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  France  on  Italian  affairs,  because  France 
sympathised  with  and  protected  the  cause  of  nation- 
alities; while  Austria  supported  sovereigns,  govern- 
ments, and  established  order.  Besides,  he  said,  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Italy  required  change. 
All  she  wanted  was  quiet— that  agitation  should  be  put 
down,  and  the  hopes  of  interested  agitators  extinguished. 
In  the  month  of  February  Lord  Cowley  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Vienna,  which  resulted  only  in  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  Austrian  policy  in  Italy  from 
Oount  Buol,  in  rq>ly  to  objections  and  proposals  made 
by  Count  Walewski.  Lord  Cowley  had  to  encounter  in 
the  Austrian  Government  the  fixed  idea  that  France 
Wvis  determined  on  war,  and  that  to  make  concessions 
was  only  to  put  off  the  evil  day;  and  also  a  bitter 
feeling  of  hostility  against  Sardinia. 

In  the  meantime  Eussia  proposed  the  assembling  of  a 
congress,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  complications  to 
"which  the  state  of  Italy  might  give  rise.     This  proposal 
seemed  to  meet  with  general  acquiescence.     Sardinia 
naturally  claimed  the  right  of  being  represented  in  it. 
To   this   Austria    decidedly   objected,    and    demanded, 
moreover,  that  before  it  assembled  Sardinia  should  bo 
required  to  disarm,  which  was  subsequently  modified 
into  a  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  simultaneous  dis- 
arming of  the  great  powers.     This  was  one  of  a  series  of 
jnx>posals  made  by  the  British  Cabinet,  as  a  last  effort  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.     But  all  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation proved  unavailing.     Each  of  the  three  powers 
seemed  animated  by  the  conviction  that  the  questions 
at  issue  could  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
for  which  they  had  all  made  ample  preparations.     Each, 
in  fact,  was  impatient  for  the  commenoement  of  hostili- 
ties ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  the  patience  of 
ih.o  phlegmatic  German  that  first  gave  way. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  an  aide-de-oamp  of  the  General 
Oyulai,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Lombardy,  then 
TiUkssed  along  the  Austrian  frontier,  was  the  bearer  of  a 
peremptory  demand  that  Sardinia  should  disarm  within 
tlunee  days,  and  that  in  the  ^vent  of  refusal  war  would 
imixxediately  ccmmienoe.  To  this  insolent  demand  Count 
C&vovT  returned  an  answer,  which,  like  all  the  docu- 
immuta  that  issued  from  his  pen,  was  a  conclusive 
aJTg^nwnt  thuit  the  gvocvt  adversary  of  Piedmont  was 


in  the  wrong,  and  had  sent  a  threatening  summons 
instead  of  compliimoe  with  the  propositions  which 
the  great  powers  had  deemed  reasonable.  To  the 
King  himself  was  reserved  the  task  of  answering 
the  challenge  with  a  defiance  worthy  of  the  mar- 
tial race  frx)m  which  he  sprung,  and  the  gallant  nation 
in  whose  heart  he  reigned.  Next  day  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  his  troops,  in  which  he  said,  ** Soldiers! 
Austria,  who  is  increasing  her  armies  on  our  fron- 
tier, threatens  to  invade  our  territory,  because  here 
liberty  reigns  with  order;  because  not  might,  but 
concord  and  affection  between  the  people  and  ihe 
sovereign,  here  govern  the  stat^;  because  the  groans 
of  oppressed  Italy  here  find  an  echo.  Austria  dares  to 
ask  us,  who  are  only  armed  in  self-defenee,  to  lay  down 
our  arms  and  submit  to  her  clemency^  That  insulting 
denmnd  received  the  reply  it  deserved.  I  rejected  it 
with  contempt.  Soldiers !  I  tell  it  to  you,  convinoed 
that  you  will  take  an  insult  to  your  King  and  to  your 
nation  as  an  insult  to  yourselvea.  The  announcement 
I  make  to  you  is  an  announcement  of  war.  Soldiers  ! 
to  arms! — I  will  lead  you.  We  have  made  each  other's 
acquaintance  before  this;  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  wh^i  fighting  by  the  side  of 
my  magnanimous  father,  I  had  oppcurtonity  to  admire 
your  courage.  You  will  have  for  companions  those 
intrepid  eoldieiB  of  France;  conquerors  in  so  many 
noted  battles ;  who  were  your  l]arethren  in  arms  on  the 
Tchemaya,  and  whom  Napoleon  III.,  who  is  always  to 
be  found  where  there  is  a  just  cause  to  d^end  or  civilisa- 
tion to  promote,  sends  generously  to  our  assistance  in 
numerous  battalions.  March,  then,  confident  in  victoxy, 
and  twine  new  laurels  round  jour  flag — ^that  tricolor 
under  the  folds  of  whidi  the  Mite  of  the  youth  of  Italy 
is  collected,  and  which  indicates  that  ihe  task  before 
you  is  the  independence  of  Italy;  that  just  and  holy 
work  which  will  be  your  battle  cry." 

Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  same  time  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  the  Italians,  in  which  Count  Cavour  sketched, 
in  hiB  masterly  style,  the  character  of  the  Austrian 
policy;  he  showed  that,  while  Austria  boasted  of  her 
love  of  peace,  she  refiised  to  submit  to  a  European  con- 
gress, ihat  she  violated  her  promises  made  to  England, 
that  she  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  brave 
volunteers,  who  had  Ihronged  from  every  part  of  Italy 
to  defend  the  sacred  flag  of  Italian  independenoe. 
**  Austria,"  said  the  King, ''  attacks  Piedmont  for  main- 
taining the  cause  of  our  common  country  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  and  was  not  insensiblo  to  her  groans  of 
agony.  Austria  now  publicly  tears  to  pieces  treaties 
which  die  never  respected ;  thenoeibrth,  by  right,  the 
Italian  nation  is  frree,  and  I  may  ocmBcientiously  fulfil 
the  osEth  I  took  upon  my  father's  grave.  Let  us  place 
confidence  in  Providenoe,  in  our  union,  in  the  bravery 
of  Italian  sddiers,  in  the  alliance  of  the  iK>ble  French 
notion.  Let  us  trust  in  public  opinion.  I  have  no 
other  ambition  than  to  be  the  first  soldier  of  Italian  in- 
dependence.   Long  live  Italy  ^  ** 

The  rashness  of  Austiia  in  commencing  the  war  by 
an  invasion  of   Piadmoot    alieoated   oven   her   jnost 
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ardent  friends.  On  the  22nd  of  April  Lord  Malmesbuzy, 
in  writing  to  Lord  A.  Loftns,  referred  to  the  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  against  her  which  prevailed  in 
England,  and  told  him  that  his  language  could  not 
be  too  strong  with  regard  to  the  course  adopted  by  that 
power,  and  requesting  that  he  would  give  Count  Buol 
clearly  to  understand  that  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  stop 
the  march  of  her  armies  would  enlist  against  her  the 
feelings  of  the  GK>yemment  and  of  all  classes  in  this 
country.  He  was  instructed  to  inform  Count  Buol  that 
Her  Majesty's  GK>Temment  felt  it  due  to  themselves 
and  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  which  they  had 
80  earnestly  striven  to  uphold,  solemnly  to  record  their 
protest  against  the  course  that  Austria — regardless  of 
the  terrible  consequences  to  Europe,  and  indifferent  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world — had  so  rashly  and  so 
unjustly  adopted.  He  said,  **  They  assign  to  Austria  and 
fix  upon  her  the  last  responsibility  for  all  the  miseries 
and  calamities  inevitably  consequent  on  a  conflict  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  averted,  but  which,  once  begun, 
will  in^Edlibly  produce  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
social  suffering  and  political  convulsion.'' 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  however,  had  something  to 
say  in  defence  of  the  course  he  had  thought  proper  to 
pursue ;  and  according  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  he 
had  serious  grounds  of  complaint  against  those  who 
could  not  see.  the  perfect  justice  of  his  policy.  Li  an 
address  to  his  Italian  army,  announcing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  he  spoke  of  this  act  as  a  necessity 
forced  upon  him  after  fruitless  attempts  to  secure 
peace  for  his  empire  without  compromising  its  dignity. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  the  **  soldiers  of  the  second 
army  "  to  secure  victory  to  the  "  spotless  flag  of  Aus- 
tria," bidding  them  take  with  them  into  battle  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  confidence  of  their  Emperor. 
He  also  addressed  a  manifesto  to  **  my  people,"  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  grievances  for  which  he  was  about  to 
seek  redress  by  the  sword.  This  manifesto,  *' given  at 
my  residence  and  metropolis  of  Vienna,"  was  signed  by 
Francis  Joseph,  and  not  countersigned  by  any  of  his 
ministers.  Li  it  he  stated  that  he  had  ordered  his 
faithful  and  gallant  army  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hostile 
acts  which,  for  a  series  of  years,  had  been  committed  by 
Sardinia  against  the  indisputable  rights  of  his  crown. 
His  conscience  being  at  rest,  he  could  look  up  to  an 
Omnipotent  God,  and  patiently  await  his  reward.  He 
could  also,  with  confidence,  leave  his  dedsion  to  the 
impartial  judgment  of  contemporaneous  and  future 
nations.  He  had  shown  xmexampled  forbearance  to 
Piedmont,  and  the  result  was  an  immediate  continua- 
tion of  enmity,  which  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
perfidious  agitation  against  the  peace  and  welfEire  of 
his  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom;  he  had,  therefore, 
ordered  his  army  to  enter  Sardinia.  He  was  aware  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  measure ;  he  admitted  that 
war  is  the  scourge  of  mankind ;  and  he  saw  with  sorrow 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of  his  subjects 
were  imperilled.  But  Providence  had  frequently  used 
the  sword  of  Austria  to  dispel  the  shadows  when  the 
greatest  good  of  humanity  was  in  danger. 


They  were  again  on  the  eve  of  such  »  period.  **  The 
overthrow  of  the  things  that  be,"  said  His  Majesty,  "  is 
not  only  aimed  at  by  factions,  but  by  thrones.  The 
sword  which  I  have  been  forced  to  draw  is  sanctified, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  defence  for  the  honour  and  rights  of 
all  peoples  and  states,  and  for  all  that  is  held  most  dear 
by  humanity."  Li  a  similar  strain,  Count  Buol,  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  appealed  through  his  diplo- 
matic agents  to  foreign  courts.  According  to  liim^ 
Austria  had  tranquilly  supported  a  long  series  of 
offences  from  an  enemy  weaker  than  herself.  Twice 
beaten  in  war,  which  had  been  caused  by  her  own  m^ 
pretensions — which  had  been  cruelly  punished — Pied- 
mont still  maintained  her  former  views  with  a  de- 
plorable tenacity.  The  son  of  Charles  Albert  appeared 
passionately  to  desire  the  day  when  the  inheritance  of 
his  house — ^which  had  been  restored  to  him  in  its  in- 
tegrity by  the  moderation  and  magnanimity  of  Austria 
— should  be  for  the  third  time  made  tho  stake  of  a  game 
disastrous  to  the  world.  He  proceeded  to  declaim 
against  the  ambition  of  a  dynasty  with  vain  pretensions, 
which  had  formed  an  unnatural  alliance  with  revela- 
tion, which  had  surrounded  itself  with  the  malcontents 
of  all  Italy,  whose  national  feeling  had  been  criminally 
abused— hypocritically  deploring  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  assuming  in  the  eyes  of  senseless  people  tho  part  of 
a  liberator.  In  order  to  obtain  support  from  abroad, 
Piedmont  took  part  in  a  war,  in  which  she  had  no  con- 
cern, against  a  foreign  power.  She  was  also  seen  at  tho 
conferences  of  Paris,  with  a  presumption  quite  new  in 
the  annals  of  diplomacy,  to  critidse  with  effrontery  the 
Government  of  Italy,  her  own  country.  Defending  the 
rights  of  Austria,  as  resting  on  the  solid  ground  of 
treaties.  Count  Buol  proceeded  to  delineate  her  govern- 
ment as  not  only  legitimate  in  Italy,  but  just  and  bene- 
volent. The  Italian  provinces  wero  prospering  und^ 
her  benignant  sway,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  con- 
tent, and  there  would  be  no  agitations  at  all  without  the 
incessant  excitations  of  Piedmont.  And  why,  he  asked, 
in  conclusion,  were  the  legitimate  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  peace  in  Europe  thus  to  be  annihilated  by  a  sing^ 
blow  f  '*  Because  the  tune  had  arrived  at  whidi  projects 
long  meditated  in  silence  have  arrived  at  maturity ;  at 
which  tho  second  French  Empire  desires  to  give  sab- 
stance  to  its  ideas;  at  which  the  political  state  of 
Europe,  based  on  right,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  illegitimate 
pretensions ;  at  which  the  treaties  which  form  the  bases 
of  public  European  power,  are  to  be  replaced  by  the 
political  wisdom  that  the  power  which  rules  at  Pbris 
has  announced  to  the  astonished  world.  The  traditions 
of  the  First  Napoleon  are  resumed.  Such  is  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  struggle  on  the  eve  of  which  Europe  u 
placed." 

The  bitter  animus  against  the  French  Emperor  be- 
trayed in  the  foregoing  manifesto  was  not  Hkely  to 
cause  him  to  hesitate  in  his  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  have  stung  him  into  greater  determination  to 
humble  the  pride  of  the  power  which  thus  sneered  at 
the  illegitimacy  of  his  pretensions.  Count  Walewski* 
in  a  despatch  to  the  French  Minister  in  London,  ze- 
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taliated  with  great  force.  Eefamng  to  the  congress  pro- 
posed by  Eussia,  he  asked — "Who  could: now  doubt 
that  the  rock  on  which  the  woik  of  conciliation  split, 
was  the  pretension  put  forward  by  the  Court  of  Vienna 
on  the  subject  of  a  disairmament  ? ''  In  the  course  of  an 
elaborate  argument,  he  demonstrates  that  Austria  was 
in  the  wrong,  and  vindicates  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  entering  into  the  contest. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Tsapoleon  appeals  to  the  Corps  Leglslatlf— Garibaldi ;  his  views ;  interview 
with  Victor  Emnumiiel—AustriABS  cross  the  Ticino^Exdtement  in 
Italy— The  Army  of  Ticter  BauBoimel— Napoleon  Joins  the  Army- 
Oration  at  Genoa— BatUo  at  Gene strello— Montebello— Trlnroph  of  the 
Allied  Armies -\nctory  at  Palestro— Gallantry  of  Victor  Emmannei 
and  the  Zouares-^Battle  of  Magenta— Triomphal  Entry  into  MUm— 
Proclamation  of  the  Kinff— Popularity  of  Cavonr— Fight  at  Malegnano 
—Great  Victory  at  Solfcrlno— Garibaldi  in  Lombardy— Batlle*field  of 
Solferlno  after  the  Engagement— The  Quadrilateral— Count  Cavouf 
and  Kapoleon— Truce  at  VUlaflranca;  opposed  by  Cavoor;  hlsresigna- 
-tioii— Basis  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace— United  Itoly^Kepoleon^s  Prodama- 
ilcn. 

Ox  the  26th  of  April  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
made  a  statement  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  explain- 
ing the  course  the  Government  had  adopted.  The 
mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna  having  failed,  the 
proposal  of  a  congress,  and  all  other  efforts  to  settle 
the  differences  existing  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia having  proved  abortive  through  the  obstinacy 
of  that  power,  and  Piedmont  being  threatened  with 
inrafiion,  France,  he  said,  could  not  hesitate  to  re- 
apond  to  the  appeal  of  a  nation,  her  ally,  to  which  she 
was  bound  by  common  interests  and  traditional  sym- 
pathies, regenerated  by  a  recent  confraternity  in  arms, 
and  by  the  union  oontzacted  between  the  two  reigning 
iiouses. 

Again,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Emperor  caused  a  com- 
munication to  be  made  to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in  which 
he  oaid  that  Austria  "had  brought  matters  to  this  ex- 
tremity, that  she  must  rule  up  to  the  Alps,  or  Italy  must 
be  free  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  for  in  this  country 
every  oomer  of  territory  which  remains  independent  en- 
dangers her  power.   Hitherto,  * '  he  said,  *  *  moderation  has 
bean  the  rule  of  my  oonduct ;  now  energy  becomes  my 
first  duty.     Let  France  arm,  and  resolutely  tell  Europe, 
I  desire  not  conquest,  but  I  desire  firmly  to  maintain 
my  natidial  and  traditional  policy.      I    observe   the 
treaties  on  condition  that  no  one  shall  violate  them 
against  me.    I  respect  the  territories  and  the  rights  of 
neutral  i>owers ;  but  I  boldly  avow  my  sympathies  for  a 
people  -whoso  history  is  mingled  with  our  own,  and  who 
^roan  under  foreign  oppression."     The  Emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  object  of  the  war  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage.    It  was  to  restore  Italy  to  herself— 
not  to  impose  on  her  a  change  of  masters ;  and  we  shall 
then  have  upon  our  firontiers  a  friendly  people,  who  will 
owe  to  us  their  independence.     "  We  do  not,''  he  said, 
"go  into   Italy  to  foment  disorder,  or  to  disturb  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Father,  whom  we  have  replaced  upon 
hiB  throno,  but  to  remove  frt)m  him  this  foreign  pressure, 


which  weighs  upon  the  whole  peninsula,  and  to  help  to 
establish  there  order,  based  upon  pure,  legitimate,  satisfied 
interests.  We  are  going,  then,  to  seek  upon  this  classic 
ground,  illustrious  by  so  many  victories,  the  footsteps  of 
our  fathers.  God  grant  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  them ! 
I  am  going  soon  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  I  leave  in  France  the  Empress  and  my  son. 
Seconded  by  the  experience  and  enlightenment  of  the 
last  surviving  brother  of  the  Emperor,  she  will  imder- 
stand  how  to  show  herself  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  her 
mission.  I  confide  them  to  the  valour  of  the  army, 
which  remains  in  France  to  watch  our  frontiers  and  to 
protect  our  homes.  I  confide  them  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  National  Guard ;  I  confide  them,  in  a  word,  to  the 
entire  people,  who  will  encircle  them  with  that  affection 
and  devotion  of  which  I  daily  receive  so  many  proofs. 
Courage,  then,  and  union !  Our  country  is  again  about 
to  show  the  world  that  she  has  not  degenerated.  Pro- 
vidence willTbless  our  efforts.  That  cause  is  holy  in  the 
eyes  of  God  which  rests  on  justice,  humanity,  love  of 
country,  and  independence.*' 

In  this  spirit  the  Emperor  set  out  on  his  mission  for 
the  liberation  of  Italy  *'  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic." 
His  subjects  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  appeal 
to  arm  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  nationalities. 

Instead  of  obeying  the  order  of  the  Austrian  despot, 
Victor  Emmanuel  summoned  Gkribaldi  to  take  the 
command  of  the  little  army  of  Volunteers,  which  in- 
cluded in  its  ranks  members  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Italy.  Towards  the  middle  of  April  the  General 
£^peared,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  palace  of 
Piazzo  CantiUo,  where  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavonr,  and  Farini.  **  WeU, 
General,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  '^the  long-expected 
day  is  near  at  hand.  We  want  you.  The  patience  of 
Count  Buol  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  .are  only  wait- 
ing the  moment  when  he  will  have  lost  it  altogether." 

**  I  am  always  ready  to  serve  my  country,"  replied 
Gktribaldi,  '*  and  you  know  that  I  shall  put  all  my  heart 
into  the  work.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  our  Be  Galan- 
tuomo,  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  speak  my  mind 
freely.  Am  I  to  xmderstand  that  you  are  going  to  sum- 
mon all  the  forces  of  the  country,  and,  declaring  war 
against  Austria,  to  attack  her  with  the  irresistible 
power  of  a  national  insurrection  ?  " 

**  That  is  not  |»redsdy  our  plan,"  answered  the  Count; 
'*  1  have  not  illimitable  faith  in  the  power  of  the  insur- 
rectionary element  against  the  well-drilled  legions  of 
Austria.  I  think,  moreover,  our  regular  army  too  small 
to  match  the  200,000  men  our  enemy  has  massed  on  the 
frontier.  We  must,  therefore,  have  the  assistance  of  a 
powerful  ally,  and  this  is  already  offered.  You  will 
now  frilly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  ad- 
dressed by  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador on  the  1st  of  January." 

'*  Although  my  principles  are  known  both  to  you  and 
to  the  King,"  Gkribaldi  is  reported  to  have  answered,  *'  I 
foel  that  my  first  duty  is  to  offer  my  sword  to  my  country. 
My  war-cry  shall  therefore  be — *  Italian  unity  under 
the  constitutional  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel.'     Mind, 
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howeyer,  what  you  are  about;  and  do  not  forget  that  the 
aid  of  foreign  arms  must'  bo  paid  for  dearly.  As  for 
the  man  who  has  promised  to  help  us,  I  ardently  wish 
he  may  redeem  himself  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by 
achieving  the  noble  task  of  Italian  liberation." 

At  this  moment  the  King  took  Gkuibaldi  by  the  hand, 
and  assured  him  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  always  desired 
to  see  Italy  free  and  happy,  stating  that  it  was  his  con- 
Tiction  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Emperor  that  in- 
duced him  to  give  his  daughter  to  Prince  Napoleon.* 

The  Volunteers  had  got  the  general  whom  of  all 
others  they  preferred,  and  whose  name  had  magic  power 
with  all  Italian  patriots.  Piedmont  stood  prepared  for 
the  threatened  inyasion  by  Austria.  That  fEilse  step 
was  taken  on  the  27th  of  April,  1859,  when  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  Gyulai,  ordered  two  columns  of 
his  army  to  cross  the  Ticino  at  Granillane.  The  news 
of  this  eyent  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris.  After 
some  days  of  painful  suspense,  during  which  the  Em- 
peror was  silent,  the  capital  was  thrown  into  a  deHrium 
of  joy  by  the  appearance  of  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
said — "  Austria,  in  causing  her  army  to  enter  the  terri- 
tory of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  our  ally,  declares  war 
against  us.  She  thus  yiolates  treaties  and  justice,  and 
invades  our  ftontiers."  All  was  now  excitement  and 
bustle  throughout  Prance.  On  the  roads  to  Italy, 
soldiers  of  all  arms,  and  officers  of  all  ranks,  were  seen 
promiscuously  crowding  the  wayside  inns,  embracing 
one  another,  and  shouting  **  Vive  Vltalief"  **  Mortaux 
Autrichiena  !  "  Piedmont  was  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm. 
The  proud  capital  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Italy  re- 
sounded with  the  clanging  of  arms  and  the  din  of  horse- 
men. Crowds  gathered  to  see  the  war- trains  drawn  by 
three  or  four  locomotives,  or  the  commissariat  carriages 
under  the  windows  of  the  barracks.  **  I  shall  never 
forget,"  says  Count  Arribavene,  **  a  scene  which  touched 
me  exceedingly  as  I  was  crossing  the  Piazzo  San  Carlo. 
It  was  Sunday.  A  company  of  Lombard  Yolunteers  was 
coming  from  church — a  company  of  boys  and  grey- 
headed men  banded  together  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  As  the  patriot  troop  was  passing,  the  crowd 
dashed  along  through  the  piazzo  shouting  with  joy ;  the 
ladies  at  the  windows  threw  sweet  bunches  of  Mayflowers 
upon  them,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  a  glad  yet  solenm 
tumult.  Above  those  sounds  of  rejoicing,  one  name 
seemed  to  be  borne  aloft  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
the  happy  people  of  Turin  knew  well  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  ^eir  rising  fortunes.  Above  the  sublime 
monotony  of  the  popular  acclamations,  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  words — "  Long  live  Cavour !  Long 
live  Oavour ! " 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  King  called  the  nation  to 
arms.  He  was  himself  commander-in-chief.  The  in- 
fantry were  in  five  divisions,  xmder  Generals  Durando, 
Fanti,  Mollard,  Cialdini,  and  Cuchiarri.  The  division 
of  cavalry  was  commanded  by  General  Lamburg. 
In  the  meantime-  three  Austrian  corpe  cTarmSe  were 
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encamped  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  on  both  banb 
of  the  Po ;  and  it  was  expected  that  an  atteiq)t  would 
be  made  to  take  Turin  by  a  coup  de  main  befoie  the 
arrival  of  the  French.  But  these  were  hurrying  to  the 
field  of  battle  from  the  slopes  of  Mont  Oenis  and  Hoit 
G^nevre.  This  was  the  direction  taken  by  tho  third  and 
fourth  corps.  The  first  and  second,  with  tlie  Lnpoml 
Guard  and  the  war  material,  had  started  from  Touloii  to 
Genoa;  and  having  crossed  the  Apennines,  tbey  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  Scrivia.  The  Imperial  Guard  was  com- 
manded by  General  Begnault  do  Sant  Jean  d'An^, 
and  the  other  divisions  by  G^erals  M'Mahon,  Oan- 
robert,  Niel,  and  Prince  Napoleon.  Tho  French  Em- 
peror enjoyed  an  ovation  at  Genoa,  where  he  passed 
under  triumphal  arches,  and  amidst  fioral  decoiatioDS, 
prepared  by  the  hands  of  beautifiil  and  delighted 
women.  At  Alessandria  a  still  more  glorious  rec^tios 
awaited  the  liberator  of  Italy.  At  the  gate  of  Fodi 
Marengo,  leading  to  the  field  of  battle  made  femous  by 
the  First  Consul,  an  arch  was  erected,  adorned  vith 
fiowers  and  flags,  on  one  of  which  was  emblazoned  the 
words,  "  To  the  Heir  of  the  Conqueror  of  Marengo!" 
The  Emperor  had  been  met  and  conducted  to  theroyil 
palace  by  the  IGng,  mounted  on  a  bay  chai^,  wi&& 
martial  beaiing  worthy  of  one  who  aspired  to  he  the 
sovereign  of  United  Italy.  Most  interesting  and  I»^ 
turesque  were  the  scenes,  whose  wild  gaiety  contrested 
with  the  stem  grandeur  of  the  old  city,  wi^  its  half- 
ruined  palaces  and  decaying  mediaeval  churches,  (h^ 
of  Zouaves,  bands  of  Hussars  and  Lancers,  mingled  vifli 
the  lovely  women  and  admiring  girls  of  the  city,  angiiig 
and  embracing  each  other  with  uncontrollable  effuaais 
of  patriotic  joy.  Ladies  of  rank  took  the  arms  of  yoncg 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  whispered  to  then 
tender  words  of  welcome  and  gratitude.  **  Priests  »d^ 
soldiers  talked  together,  ate  together,  and  sang  togothff, 
under  the  glowing  impulse  of  the  nation's  re-awakened 
life."* 

It  is  recorded  that  on  aniving  at  the  royal  p«la«. 
the  Emperor  was  greatly  moved  at  finding  on  his  taKfl 
the  very  maps  on  which  the  First  Napoleon  liad  tae^ 
the  movements  of  his  army  before  the  battle  w 
Marengo.  In  the  joy  of  victory  the  map  was  forgotififit 
and  it  became  the  treasure  of  the  family  of  theMaiqn^ 
del  Garofalo. 

Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  give  the  details  of  the 
battles  between  the  two  mighty  armies,  furnished  viw 
all  the  terrible  appliances  of  modem  warfare.  ^^ 
Austrians  had  taken  up  their  ground  at  leisure,  va 
occupied  strong  positions.  The  allied  army  was  dri«a 
up  in  a  large  crescent,  which  extended,  without  int^* 
ruption,  from  VercoUi  to  Yoghera,  The  first  engage 
ment  with  the  enemy  began  on  the  20th  of  May,*^ 
Genestrello,  fix)m  which,  after  some  hours'  hardfightinf' 
the  Austrians  were  driven  out.  They  then  ifxk  op* 
fresh  position  at  Montebello.  There  they  wore  attacks 
—though  20,000  strong— by  a  body  of  about  6,oeO 
infantry  and  six  squadrons  of  Sardinian  caTibT*  ^ 
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which  they  were  routed  in  a  few  hours.  General  Porey 
was  the  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  this  battle, 
and  was  the  ohief  hero  of  the  first  victory  oyer  the 
Austrians.  The  Austrian  general  was  completely  out- 
manoeuyred  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King.  Unknown 
to  the  enemy,  the  allied  army  changed  its  line  of  battle, 
taming  on  its  left  wing  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
to  the  left  Thus  this  army  of  200,000  men  extended 
its  undulating  lines  like  an  immense  serpent,  which  had 


trenched  camp,  they  rushed  on  and  carried  the  position 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  after  showers  of  bullets  had 
thinned  their  lines.  As  the  Austrians  were  supported 
by  reserves  pouring  in  from  the  roads  leading  to  tho 
camp,  the  contest  assumed  a  deadly  character,  and  Cialdini 
would  have  been  compelled  to  retire  had  not  a  second 
brigade  been  despatched  to  support  him.  In  less  than 
an  hour,  however,  the  victory  was  his — ^tho  enemy  re- 
treating towards  Novara,  leaving  300  muskets,  with  a 


VICTOR  EMMANUKL. 


its  head  at  Camoriano,  its  tail  at  Casalo,  and  its  centre 
at  Palestro,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sesia.  By  this 
means  the  allied  generals  were  enabled  to  effect  move- 
ments which  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sesia.  This  river  was  crossed  on  the 
30th  by  General  Cialdini.  The  King,  followed  by  his 
Tvholo  army,  also  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
Austrians  were  strongly  fortified  at  Vinzaglio,  on  ele- 
vated ground,  with  ten  field  guns  and  two  howitzers. 
The  position  was  boldly  attacked  by  General  Cialdini. 
As  soon  as  his  men  got  within  twenty  paces  of  the  en- 
202. — ^Nbw  Sebibs. 


considerable  number  of  prisoners  and  wounded.  A. 
similar  fate  attended  the  Austrians  posted  atCasalino. 
The  Sardinians  won  a  still  more  brilliant  victory  at  the* 
village  of  Palestro,  which  caused  the  enemy  to  retreat 
on  Bobbio. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  king  issued  tho  following 
address  to  his  army : — "  Soldiers! — Our  first  battie  has 
been  our  first  victory.  Your  heroic  courage,  the  ad- 
mirable order  of  your  ranks,  and  the  valour  and 
sagacity  of  your  chiefis,  have  this  day  triumphed  at 
Palestro,  Vinzaglio,  and  Casalino.     The  enemy,  re- 
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peatedly  attacked,  has,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  left 
his  strong  positions  in  your  hands.  This  campaign 
could  not  commence  under  more  fayoorable  auspices. 
The  triumph  of  this  day  is  a  sure  pledge  that  you 
have  other  victories  in  reserve  for  the  glory  of  your 
king  and  the  fame  of  the  brave  Piedmontese  army. 
Soldiers !  the  country  exultingly  expresses  its  gratitude 
to  you,  through  me,  and  alrewEidy  points  out  to  history 
the  names  of  its  heroic  sons,  who  for  the  second  time 
have  bravely  fought  for  it  on  the  memorable  30th  of 
May." 

Yictor  Emmanuel  is  silent  about  his  own  part  in  these 
victories ;  but  the  Prench  accounts  did  justice  to  his 
heroism.  A  telegram  published  in  the  Monitew  stated 
that  on  the  30th  the  Austrians  in  great  force  energeti- 
cally attacked  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  tried  to  hinder 
the  French  troops  from  passing  the  river ;  but  the  Sar- 
dinians, supported  by  the  division  of  Trochu — ^which, 
however,  took  little  part  in  the  engagement — ^valiantly 
repulsed  the  Austrians.  The  3rd  Begiment  of  Zouaves, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Sardinian  division,  performed 
wonders.  Although  imsupported,  and  in  front  of  ain 
Austrian  battery  of  eight  guns,  which  was  served  by 
the  infantry,  the  Zouaves  crossed  the  canal,  aaoended  the 
heights,  which  were  very  steep,  and  charged  the 
Austrians  with  the  bayonet.  More  than  400  of  the 
enemy  were  drowned  in  the  canal,  and  five  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken  by  the  Zouaves,  and  three  by  tibd 
Austrians.  General  Cialdini  was  at  the  head  of  this 
gallant  regiment,  the  King  commanding  the  division  in 
person.  He  pressed  forward  where  the  fight  was  moet 
furious,  the  Zouaves  vainly  striving  to  restrain  him. 

The  actions  of  the  war  followed  one  another  with 
astounding  rapidity.  Bulletin  after  bulletin,  telegraphed 
*'  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Empress,"  annoonoed  a  suc- 
cession of  signal  triumphs  for  the  French  arms.  One  oi 
the  greatest  of  these  victories  was  won  on  the  4th  of  June, 
at  Magenta,  when  5,000  Anstrians  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  15,000  killed  or  woundedl  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
about  2,000  placed  hors  de  combat.  The  routed  Austrians 
transferred  their  head-quarters  to  Abbiate  Grasso, 
while  the  allies  marched  on  Milan.  That  city  had  risen 
against  the  Austrian  garrison,  which  evacuated  the 
place  precipitately,  leaving  their  cannon  and  the  trea- 
sure of  the  army  behind  them.  On  the  8th  of  June 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  made  their  triumphal  entry 
into  the  city,  where  they  were  received  with  un- 
boimded  joy.  Victor  Emmanuel  immediately  assumed 
the  authority  of  sovereign  by  universal  acclamation. 
He  appointed  a  governor  and  issued  ordinances  for  the 
regulation  of  its  afiBidrs.  Louis  Napoleon,  on  his  part, 
hastened  to  explain  to  the  Italians  the  object  he  had  in 
view  in  breaking  the  chains  of  Austrian  domination  in 
Italy.  He  accordingly  is^ed  the  following  proclama- 
tion : — "  Italians !  the  fortune  of  war  having  brought 
us  into  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
why  I  am  here.  When  Austria  unjustly  attacked 
Piedmont,  I  resolved  to  support  my  ally,  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  France  making 
it  a  duty  for  me  to  do  so.    Youi^  enemies,  who  are  also 


mine,  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  sympathy  which  wu 
felt  in  Europe  for  your  cause,  by  making  it  be  belieyed 
that  I  only  made  war  frx>m  personal  ambition,  or  to 
aggrandise  the  territory  of  France.  If  there  are  men 
who  do  not  comprehend  this  epoch,  I  am  not  of  the 
number  In  the  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion 
there  is  more  grandeur  to  be  acquired  by  the  moral 
influence  which  is  exercised,  than  by  fruitless  conquests; 
and  that  moral  influence  I  seek,  with  pride,  in  contribut- 
ing to  restore  to  freedom  one  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Europe.  Your  reception  has  already  proved  to  me  that 
you  have  understood  me.  I  do  not  come  here  with  the 
preconodved  design  of  dispossessing  the  sovereign,  nor 
to  impose  my  will  on  you.  My  army  will  only  occupy 
itself  with  two  things — ^to  combat  your  enemies  and 
maintain  internal  order.  It  will  not  throw  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  legitimate  manifestation  of  yonf 
wishes.  Providence  sometimes  favours  nations  as  veil 
as  individuals,  by  giving  them  a  sudden  opportunity  for 
greatness ;  but  it  is  on  condition  that  they  know  how  to 
profit  by  it.  Profit,  then,  by  the  fortune  which  is 
offered  to  you  tq  obtain  your  independence.  Organiee 
yourselves  militarily.  Fly  to  the  standard  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  has  already  so  nobly  shown  you 
the  path  of  honour.  Eemember,  that  without  discipline 
there  can  be  no  army.  Be  to-day  only  soldiers,  and 
to-morrow  you  will  be  the  free  citizens  of  a  great 
country! 

What  foUoired  at  liGlan  is  described  by  the  author 
previously  quoted.    Wh«i  the  Emperor  and  Yictor  Em- 
manuel appeared  together  in  the  streets,  their  progress 
was,  in  truth,  a  triun^ihal  march.    The  King  did  not  try 
to  conoeal  the  deep  emotion  which  his  face  betrayed ;  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  notwithstanding  his  phlegmatic 
tempecuneat,  could  not  contrd.  the  joy  he  felt.    During 
the  fltay  of  the  two  Sovereigns  at  Milan,  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous ■ooooooion  of  feasts  and  illuminations.    Bright 
days  and  glorious  moonlit  nights  added  to  the  effect 
of  theee  heartfelt  rejoicings.     After  dark,  the  palsoes, 
the  Corsi,  the  piaszas,  and  the  churches  were  ablase 
with  thousands  of  coloured  lamps,  with  myriads  of  tri- 
colour flames ;  and  a  multitude  in  procession,  bearing 
torches,  streaming  slowly  like  a  river   of  fire,  with  a 
perpetual  surge,  and  the  cesiseless  sound  of  voices.    The 
glorious  names  of  Montebello,  Frassinetto,  Palestro,  and 
Magenta  were  everywhere  woven  in   the  festoons  of 
flowers  with  those  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Napoleon,  Italy, 
and  France.    It  is  stated  that  such  was  the  public  ex- 
citement in  those  days,  that  many  persons  actually  went 
mad.    But  in  the  midst  of  these  tumultuouB  scenes  of 
delirious  joy,  the  Milanese  were  not  so  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  majesty  as  to  forget  the  man  whose  gre** 
mind  had  conceived  the  thoughts  which  the  two  Sove- 
reigns had  embodied    in    action — ^the   architect  of  ft 
national  structure,  of  which  they  were  now  laying  the 
foundations.     Count  Cavour  was  also  at  Milan,  and  his 
portrait,  which  only  a  few  days  before  it  would  hare 
been  treason  to  exhibit,  was  now  displayed  in  every 
shop,   and  at  every  window,   surrounded  by  a  large 
laurel  crown.    The  count  could  scarcely  drive  through 
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tlie  streets,  or  show  Umself  at  the  theatre,  without 
rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd.  To  escape  from 
such  continued  ovations,  he  sometimes  went  through 
the  city  on  foot.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was 
recognised  by  two  young  ladies,  who  ran  up  and  em- 
braced him,  and  took  from  his  coat  the  ribands  of  his 
order,  as  a  souyenir  of  their  great  countryman.'  The 
aristocracy  were  not  less  enthusiastic ;  while  the  priests 
themselves  were  led  away  by  the  general  excitement. 
A  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  magnificent  cathedral,  the 
shrine  of  St.  Carlo  was  opened,  and  the  blessing  of  Gbd 
invoked  upon  the  heads  of  the  liberators. 

The  Austrians,  who  had  abandoned  Milan  in  so  much 
haste,  had  halted  at  Malegnano,  half  way  between  Milan 
and  Lodi,  where  they  remained  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  main  army  in  its  retreat,  after  the  defeat  at 
Magenta.  The  French,  aware  of  their  object,  hastened 
to  attack  them,  and  on  the  8th  of  Jime,  three  divisions, 
under  Marshal  Baraguay  d*Hilliers,  arrived  at  that  town> 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  order  to  advance 
was  immediately  given.  No  resistance  was  met  until 
they  came  to  a  cemetery  on  the  left  of  the  road,  just 
before  the  entrance  to  the  town.  This  cemetery  was  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  in  great  force.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  covered 
outside  with  tombstones  of  black  marble  embedded  in  it, 
the  only  entrance  being  a  large,  massive,  iron  gate. 
Benches  from  a  little  chapel  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
wall,  and  ladders,  were  placed  against  the  enclosure  to 
serve  as  a  banquette  to  the  defenders.  There  was  a 
river  crossing  the  main  road,  the  bridge  over  which  had 
been  broken,  and  immediately  behind  the  cemetery  there 
-was  a  large  fSarmhouse,  which  was  loopholed.  The 
-windows  in  the  streets  were  occupied  by  riflemen. 
Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  these  positions,  one 
after  another  was  rapidly  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  Zouaves,  as  usual,  leading  the  way.  After 
this  there  was  a  desperate  and  protracted  street  fight, 
eTery  house  being  strongly  occupied  and  obstinately 
defended.  "  Concealed  behind  the  windows,*'  wrote  the 
Times*  correspondent,  "the  enemy,  sufficiently  protected, 
directed  a  murderous  fire  on  ihe  attacking  columns. 
They  never  showed  themselves  for  an  instant  openly ; 
but  loading  behind  the  walls,  ran  out  and  fired.  In 
spite  of  this  disadvantage,  which  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  loss,  one  house  after  another  was  cleared  of  the 
Austrians,  and  in  two  hours  they  were  driven  out  of 
tbe  town  with  considerable  loss.  The  French  loss 
amounted  to  50  officers  and  800  men  killed  and 
"wounded." 

The  Emperor  and  the  King  did  not  rest  long  upon  their 
laurels  at  Milan ;  they  followed  the  retreating  Austrians 
across  the  plain  of  Milan,  meeting  no  (jh^ck  till  they 
reached  the  Mincio  on  the  23rd  of  Jxixie,  The  line  of 
tHe  two  armies  was  formed,  and  e^i^  j^d  from  the 
sliores  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  at  De^^^    ^  along  the 
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to  expectation,  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Mincio,  and. 
assumed  the  ofiensive.  The  whole  Austrian  army 
formed  the  line  of  battle,  which  extended  five  leagues 
in  length,  from  Peschiera— on  which  they  leant  their 
extreme  right— down  into  the  plain  of  the  Mincio, 
intersecting  the  great  road  to  Ooito.  Tho  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  present,  having  chosen  for  his  head- 
quarters Cavriana,  a  place  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  the 
village  of  Solferino  being  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 
Each  of  the  armies  had  mistaken  the  movements  of  the 
other,  though  the  French  had  sent  up  a  man  to  recon- 
noitre in  a  balloon ;  it  consequently  happened  that  they 
came  unexpectedly  into  collision.  This  occurred  on 
Friday,  the  25th  of  June.  To  a  spectator,  who  could 
take  in  a  view  of  the  whole  of  those  embattled  hosts,  the 
spectacle  must  have  been  awf oL  The  forces  of  two  of 
the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  were  marshalled  ou 
that  ground  imder  the  command  of  their  respective 
sovereigns— empires  which  had  often  come  into  collision 
before,  whose  policy  had  almost  constantly  clashed,  and 
whose  people  were  inspired  by  hereditary  animosity.  The 
battle-field  was  classic  ground;  the  prize  contended  for, 
the  most  beautiful  country  in  Europe;  the  political  and 
moralinterests  at  stake,  of  the  most  momentous  character ; 
and  the  issues  of  the  conflict  destined  to  affect  the  condi- 
tion and  history  of  Europe  for  many  an  age.  No  less  than 
400,000  men  stood  armed  and  ready  for  the  encounter. 
All  the  terrific  appliances  of  modem  warfieire,  all  the 
machinery  that  had  been  recently  invented  for  destroy- 
ing human  life  with  greater  rapidity,  were  there,  under 
the  guidance  of  science  and  skilL  A  picture  more  sub- 
limely terrific  was  perhaps  never  presented  in  tho 
history  of  war.  The  moral  interest  of  the  scene  was 
enhanced  by  the  object  of  the  impending  battle.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  constitutional  sovereign  of  a  small  state, 
was  aided  by  a  despotic  Emperor  in  his  long-meditated 
mission  to  liberate  and  unite  Italy,  which  had  been  for 
ages  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  foreign  power.  If  he 
failed — ^if  the  battie-field  should  prove  another  Novara, 
he  had  before  him  the  fate  of  his  father,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  avenge.  If  he  suoceeded,  the  most  glorious 
destiny  awaited  him;  he  would  be  the  king  of  free, 
united  Italy,  and  would  realise  a  state  of  things  of  which 
poets  had  dreamed,  but  which  none  but  enthusiastic 
patriots  like  Mazzini  and  Qaribaldi  had  hoped  to  see 
accomplished. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  having  issued  his  orders 
to  Marshal  M*Mahon  (whom  he  had  created  Duke  of 
Magenta),  to  Marshal  Canrobert,  Qeneral  Kiel,  and  the 
rest,  he  took  up  his  position  on  the  heights  in  the  centre 
of  the  line  of  battie.  Meantime,  Marshal  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  on 
which  the  village  of  Solferino  was  built.  This  village  was 
defended  by  considerable  forces,  which  were  entrenched 
in  an  old  castie  and  a  large  cemetery,  both  surrounded 
by  thick  and  crenellated  walls.  Several  other  generals 
had  been  ordered  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the 
Bame  point.  The  Austrian  Emperor  was  posted  on  the 
Jiill  behind  Solferino,  and  in  front  of  the  village  of 
C^avriana,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon  compelled 
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to  retire  by  tlie  sliells,  which  fell  thick  around  him 
when  the  battle  began  to  rage.  The  fighting  went  on 
simnltaneously  along  the  whole  line,  so  that,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  series  of  battles  being  fought  at  the  same 
time  at  different  i)oints  of  the  immensely-extended 
lines;  the  horrors  of  the  scene  being  increased  by  a 
tremendous  thunder-storm  which  burst  over  the  battle- 
field, darkening  the  air,  and  deluging  the  combatants 
with  rain.  The  Times*  correspondent,  stationed  on  the 
teights  above  Solferino,  thus  described  the  progress  of  the 
stupendous  struggle : — **  The  small  puffs  of  the  muskets 
exploding  were  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  landscape. 
It  was  only  when  volleys  of  artillery  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  that  the  smoke  took  a  distinct 
form.  It  was  soon  lost,  however,  in  the  general  haze, 
and  only  broken  again  by  the  white  parabola  of  rockets, 
of  which  the  Austrians  were  making  considerable  use. 
The  forms  of  the  men  were  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  vast 
proportions  of  the  fight ;  and  it  was  only  when  heavy 
masses  lay  together,  and  they  assumed  an  aggregate 
shape,  that  any  conception  could  be  obtained  of  their 
presence.  With  a  telescope,  one  could  see,  as  it  were, 
myriads  of  men  on  each  side  fighting  at  all  points  ;  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  "horses  strewn  on  the  ground,  with 
the  wreck  of  uniforms  and  arms ;  but,  to  the  naked  eye, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  vast  ant-hill  were  in  motion,  men 
becoming  pigmies,  as  they  doubtless  are  in  encounters 
of  such  magnitude." 

The  result  was  given  in  a  telegram  from  the  Emperor. 
The  battle  lasted  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Austrians  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  their  positions,  and  they  withdrew 
during  the  night,  having  blown  up  the  bridge  of  Goito. 
The  allies  took  thirty  cannon,  three  flags,  and  7,000 
prisoners.  **  General  Niel,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and 
his  corps  have  covered  themselves  with  glory,  as  well  as 
the  whole  army.  The  Sardinians  inflicted  considerable 
loss  on  the  enemy,  after  contending  with  great  fury 
against  superior  force."  According  to  the  Austrian 
account,  the  collision  of  the  two  armies  took  place  at 
10  a.m.  **  In  the  afternoon  a  concentrated  assault  of 
the  enemy  was  made  upon  the  heroically-defended  town 
of  Solferino.  Our  right  wing  repulsed  the  Piedmontese ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order  of  our  centre  could 
not  be  restored.  Losses  extraordinarily  heavy,  a  violent 
thunder-storm,  the  development  of  powerful  masses  of 
the  enemy  against  our  left  wing,  and  the  advance  of  his 
main  body  against  Volte,  caused  our  retreat,  which 
began  late  in  the  evening."  Francis  Joseph,  as  already 
stated,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  position  at  Cav- 
riana;  and  Louis  Napoleon  proudly  announced  to  the 
Empress  that  he  had  passed  the  night  in  the  room 
occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

Garibaldi,  as  we  have  already  seen,  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps.  In  his  interview 
with  Victor  Emmanuel,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  after  talking  over  maps  and  discussing 
plans,  the  general  requested  the  King  to  leave  him  free 
'  ^  act  according  to  circumstances;  to  which  he  replied — 


"  Go  where  you  like ;  do  what  you  like !   I  feel  only  one 
regret:  that  I  am  not  able  to  follow  you."  In  five  honrs 
the  general  was  at  the  head  of  his  volunteers.    Oa  the 
9th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Verona,  after  a  long  and  tire- 
some day's  march;   thence  he   proceeded  to  Veroelli, 
where  he  repulsed  the  enemy ;  and  on  to  Biella,  con- 
tinually skirmishing  with  the  Austrian  outposts,  night 
and  day ;  now  up  in  the  mountains,  now  down  on  the 
plains,  until  at  length,  with  the  whole  of  his  small  army, 
he  arrived  in  Lombardy.     "After  a  lapse  of  eleven 
years  of  misery  and  anxious  expectation,  the  Italian 
volunteers   had  again   passed  the  rubicon  of  Italian 
freedom  and  regeneration.     But  this  time  they  were  not 
to  cope  alone  with  the  forces  of  Austria."    The  policy  of 
the  general  was,  by  rapid  movements,  and  by  showing 
his  forces  in  different  and  remote  places  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  the  enemy  the  idea  that  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  largo  army,  and  so  to  operate  as  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  allied  armies.     On  entering  Lombardy  he 
issued  the  following  proclamatiom : — **  Lombards  !  pu 
are  called  to  a  new  life,  and  you  will  respond  to  the 
appeal  as  your  fathers  did  of  yore   at  Ponsiela  and 
Legnano.     The  enemy  is  the  same  as  ever :  pitiless,  a 
black  assassin,  and  a  robber.     Your  brethren  of  every 
province  have  sworn  to  conquer  or  to  die  with  you.  It  is 
our  task  to  avenge  the  insults,  the  outrages,  and  the 
servitude  of  twenty  generations.     It  is  for  us  to  leave 
our  children  a  patrimony  freed  from  the  pollution  of  a 
foreign  domination!     Victor  Emmanuel,  chosen  by  the 
national  will  for  our  supi*eme  chief,  sends  me  to  organise 
you  for  this  patriotic  fight.     I  deeply  feel  the  sanctity  of 
this  mission,  and  I  am  proud  to  coinniand  you.     To 
arms,  then !   bondage  must  cease.     He  who  can  seize  an 
arm  and  does  not  is  a  traitor !     Italy,  with  her  children 
united  and  freed  from  foreign  domination,  will  know 
how  to  reconquer  the  rank  which  Providence  has  assigned 
her  among  nations." 

The  battle-field  of  Solferino,  as  it  appeared  to  a  visitor 
on  the  following  morning,  exhibited  in  more  than  the 
ordinary  measure  the  horrors  of  war.  The  smoke  of 
the  artillery  no  longer  blackened  the  air  ;  the  sky  was 
clear;  the  clash  of  arms,  the  beating  of  drums,  the 
explosions  of  musketry  and  cannon  had  ceased ;  and  to 
the  excitement  and  tumult  of  the  conflict  had  succeeded 
a  mournful  tranquillity,  the  awfiilness  of  which  no  pen 
can  describe.  The  cemetery  had  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  bloodiest  struggles.  There  parties  of  French 
soldiers  were  still  occupied  in  burying  their  dead.  A 
broad,  deep  ditch  had  been  excavated  at  the  entrance  of 
an  adjoining  convent,  and  into  this  ditch  were  thrown, 
without  distinction,  friends  and  foes.  The  silence  was 
now  and  then  broken  by  the  piercing  cries  of  the 
wounded  who  were  calling  for  help.  The  ambulances 
were  full,  and  train  after  train  passed  along  the  bye- 
roads,  carrying  wounded  soldiers  to  Castiglioni  and 
Brescia.  Occasionally  a  discussion  would  break  out 
among  the  men  concerning  the  identification  of  a  dead 
body  just  picked  up  in  the  cemetery,  or  amidst  the 
trampled  vineyards  of  the  slopes.  Farther  back,  through 
the  lanes  and  streets  of  Solferino,  up  to  the  narrow 
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Ijlatform  where  the  square  tower  rears  its  massive  walls, 
'  the  same  sad  scenes  were  to  be  witnessed.  In  the  dis- 
tant fields  the  peasantry  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  which  never  fails  to  characterise  the  day  after 
a  great  battle,  and  were  busy  rifling  the  dead.  The 
road  towards  Cavriana  presented  the  same  scenes  of 
desolation  as  the  cemetery.  The  fEurms  scattered  right 
and  left,  and  the  solitary  chapel  peeping  out  from  a 
grove  of  cypresses  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  or  on  the  hill- 
side, had  each  its  heap  of  dead.  The  small  walls  which 
divide  the  farms  were  half  thrown  down  by  the  explosion 
of  the  shells  or  the  concussion  of  round  shot.  Groups 
of  children  and  women  were  walking  to  and  fro  with 
baskets  on  their  shoulders,  carrying  provisions  to  the 
diflferent  bivouacs.  This  picture  of  human  misery  was 
relieved  by  the  gay  hum  of  the  camps,  and  the  music  of 
the  military  bands  playing  in  the  roadside  fields.  Death 
and  life  were  there  fantastically  mingled.  At  some 
distance  the  fields  around  the  cypress  mount  and  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  were  literally  covered  with  dead 
bodies.  The  corpses  were  heaped  together  without  any 
clothing,  for  they  had  been  stripped  by  the  neighbouring 
peasants,  some  of  whom  were  dressed  in  Prench  and 
Austrian  uniforms.  One  appeared  clad  in  a  lancer's 
green  vest ;  another  in  a  Zouave  jacket  of  the  Imperial 
Ghiard ;  while  children  strutted  in  the  short  white  tunics 
of  the  Bohemian  soldiers.  At  San  Martino,  the  field 
which  the  Italian  troops  had  bravely  held  for  many 
hours  against  overwhelming  odds,  the  scenes  were  still 
more  appalling.  The  ground  was  heaped  with  corpses, 
and  almost  every  farm  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital. 
In  spite  of  the  horrible  effluvia  which  polluted  the  air, 
the  gallant  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  still  encamped 
on  that  fatal  spot,  preparing  their  dinners  or  cleaning 
their  muskets,  while  large  numbers  of  workmen  were 
busy  digging  graves  and  burying  the  dead.  Amidst 
those  scenes  of  havoc  civilians  were  sometimes  met,  and 
even  ladies,  anxiously  inquiring  about  their  relatives.* 

In  the  meantime  the  Austrians  had  retreated  to  the 
Quadrilateral,  and  taken  their  position  behind  the  lines 
of  those  celebrated  fortifications,  which  were  believed  to 
be  impregnable.  The  allies  had  crossed  the  Mincio  in 
pursuit.  The  French  head-quarters  were  established 
at  Yaleggio,  in  the  villa  of  the  Marchioness  Maffei, 
•which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  There  Louis  Napoleon  was  surrounded  by 
eleven  generals  and  fourteen  orderly  officers,  besides 
secretaries,  medical  attendants,  and  a  host  of  servants. 
His  camp  life  was  very  simple.  He  might  have  been 
aeen  in  his  shii*t  sleeves  writing  at  his  desk,  occasionally 
smoking  a  cigar,  but  always  at  work,  attended  by  the 
chief  of  his  staff,  Marshal  Vaillant  Iq  gpite,  however, 
of  the  freedom  which  seemed  to  exisf;  0,t  ^'^  Imperial 
Lead-quarters,  the  strictest  vigilance  ^aa  Jcep^  iip  by 
the  camp  police.  The  Imperial  bod^  ^-J,  dressed  in 
formed  of  Oor^rZ^^^^l 


plain  clothes,  was 

the  latter  being  folly  acquainfec? 

emig^rants  of  London  and  Brussels 


'  "  Italf  under  Victor  Smnuai 


J,  Italians— 


\^^  ^oBt  all  the 


who  made  his  appearance  went  through  the  keenest 
scrutiny  without  knowing  it  But  Victor  Emmanuel, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Monz  Albano,  took  no 
such  precautions.  He  had  no  body-guard,  either  in 
plain  clothes  or  in  uniform ;  living  in  the  simplest  way 
in  a  small  house  upon  a  hill,  with  two  or  three  of  his 
most  intimate  generals,  of  whom  La  Marmora  was  one. 
He  dined  every  day,  with  the  royal  staff,  at  a  large 
house  in  the  vicinity,  Count  Cavour,  five  generals,  ten 
orderly  officers,  and  some  otlier  attendants,  completing 
tlie  royal  circle.  These  simple  habits  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, with  his  good-humoured  countenance  and 
affiable  manners,  almost  banished  etiquette ;  the  even- 
ings being  spent  most  pleasantly  by  the  officers  lounging, 
smoking,  and  talking  over  the  anticipated  fortunate 
end  of  the  campaign.  *  *  How  often,"  exclaims  one  of  the 
number — Count  Arribavene — **waa  our  conversation 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  joyful  fSace  of  that  great 
rr\i^r\  -^hom  all  Italians  mourn — the  matchless  statesman 
Cavour !  How  his  sharp,  quidL,  lightning-like  manner 
of  speaking  brightened  up  the  discussion,  or  gave  it  the 
most  serious  and  interesting  turn.  When  Coimt  Cavour 
appeared  amongst  the  party,  all  mouths  were  silent ; 
all  ears  were  intent  to  hear  what  the  great  man  had  to 
say.  But,  alas!  those  delightful  meetings  of  Monz 
Albano  were  destined  to  be  abruptly  and  unexpectedly 
broken  up.  The  terrible  6th  of  July  was  not  long  in 
coming.  That  sad  day  will  remain  a  black  spot  on  the 
history  of  France,  xmtil  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
shores  shall  be  finally  delivered  &om  the  Austrian 
yoke."  • 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  Count  Cavour, 
with  his  friend  and  secretary,  Nigra,  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  French  Emperor,  They  foimd  him  ex- 
ceedingly disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  his  generals, 
deeply  impressed  by  the  horrible  scenes  of  war  he  had 
just  witnessed  for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  but,  above 
all,  proud  and  delighted  that  the  military  glory  of 
France,  and  the  superiority  of  her  army  over  the  Aus- 
trians, had  been  once  more  splendidly  asserted.  The 
count  returned  to  the  camp  in  high  spirits  and  full  of 
hope,  imder  the  impression  that  the  Emperor  was  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour  to  its  conclusion, 
and  that,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object,  he  would  not  scruple  to  appeal 
to  the  Himgarians.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  after, 
however,  mysterious  rumours  were  afloat  in  the  camp, 
that  a  French  general  had  been  sent  to  Verona  on  some 
inexplicable  mission  to  the  Austrian  Emperor.  These 
rumours  proved  to  be  well  foimdod.  When  both  armies 
were  fully  marshalled,  prepared  for  action  at  any 
moment,  when  Jthere  was  some  apprehension  that  their 
lines  would  be  attacked  by  the  enemy,  or  that  they 
would  be  ordered  to  march  on  Verona,  General  Fleury 
was  despatched  with  a  proposal  for  an  armistice.  This 
step  was  taken  without  any  communication  with  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  human 
being  except  the  bearer  of  the  message.      At  seven 


*  **  Italy  under  Vktor  EnuBMrael,"  toL  i.,  p.  X>4. 
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o'clock  next  morning  he  returned  with  a  letter  to  his 
Lnpenal  master,  announdng  the  success  of  the  mission. 
The  result  was  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  for  one 
month.  The  announcement,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
spread  consternation  through  the  Sardinian  camp,  and 
excited  the  deepest  disappointment  and  indignation 
throughout  Italy.  Coming  upon  the  Italians,  while 
still  in  the  flush  of  yictory  and  full  of  hope,  they  felt 
it  not  only  as  a  terrible  shock,  but  as  a  betrayal  of  their 
cause,  and  a  national  humiliation. 

The  two  Emperors  met  at  Yillafranca,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  they  were  closeted  alone 
for  an  hour.  Of  what  passed  between  them  there  is  no 
record.  "  When  they  left  the  house  and  appeared  in 
the  street,  to  present  to  each  other  the  officers  of  their 
staffs,  the  yoimger  looked  pale  and  embarrassed,  the 
elder  gay  and  at  ease.  The  proud  descendant  of  the 
Hapsburgs  doubtless  felt  bitterly  the  humiliation  of  that 
moment.  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  had  satis- 
fied what  was  thought  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  desires 
— ^the  dealing  in  person  with  a  legitimate  Emperor. 
Nothing  was  written  by  the  two  monarchs  at  that 
meeting.  The  inkstand  and  paper  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  table  were  not  touched,  and  they  may 
still  be  seen  exactly  where  they  were  set  down."  * 

Prince  Napoleon  was  sent  as  a  plenipotentiary  to 
Verona  to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  it  was  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  that  the  Emperor  annoxmced  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  that  if  the  preliminaries  could  bo 
arranged,  peace  would  be  concluded.  It  is  said  that 
the  King,  with  extreme  coldness  of  manner,  replied, 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  your  Majesty,  I  shall 
feel  eternal  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for  the 
independence  of  Italy ;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  you  may  reckon  on  my  com- 
plete fidelity,"  The  moment  Cavour  heard  the  disas- 
trous news,  he  jumped  into  a  vettura,  and,  driving  with 
all  speed  to  head-quarters,  immediately  repaired  to 
the  King's  apartments.  We  are  told  that  he  was  greatly 
excited.  "  Ilis  face  was  scarlet,  and  his  manner,  ordi- 
narily simple  and  easy,  was  now  marked  by  violent 
gesticulations,  showing  that  he  had  completely  lost  his 
usual  self-control."  He  had  an  interview  of  two  hours 
with  tho  King,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  the  most  disrespect- 
ful terms  of  the  Erench  Emperor.  He  advised  his 
master  to  reject  the  teims  of  peace,  to  withdraw  his 
army  fi'om  Lombardy,  and  even  to  abdicate — or  do  any- 
thing to  vindicate  his  dignity.  The  King,  calm  and 
gracious,  laboured  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  his  almost 
frantic  minister,  but  in  vain.  When  he  came  forth 
from  the  royal  presence  his  excitement  had  by  no 
means  abated.  **  I  shall  never,"  says  Count  Arribavene, 
**  forget  that  heartrending  scene.  Leaning  against  a 
wall,  Cavour  was  violently  talking  with  Nigra,  his 
secretary.  Broken  words  of  indignation  were  now  and 
then  uttered  by  him,  and  his  sunburnt  face  flashed  forth 
anger  in  every  expression.  It  was  a  singular  and  terrible 
sight." 


"^  lUly  under  Victor  Emro«nucl,*'  toL  i.,  p.  2C7. 


The  great  statesman  had  just  resigned,  rather  than 
endorse  a  peace  concluded  without  his  Sovereign  or  him- 
self being  consulted,  and  Batazzi  had  received  orders  to 
form  a  cabinet.  The  ex-premier  had  scarcely  departed 
in  his  carriage,  amidst  shouts  of  "  Long  live  Cavour ! " 
when  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Napoleon  drove  up  to 
dine  with  the  King.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  sad  party, 
during  which  little  was  spoken  by  the  royal  host.  On 
the  12th  of  July  the  Emperor  returned  to  Paris,  passmg 
through  Milan  and  Turin,  where  he  had  been  so  recently 
received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  He  must  have 
painfully  felt  the  contrast,  when  the  victor  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino  was  permitted  to  return  from  the  scenes  of 
his  military  glory  without  a  cheer  from  the  people 
whose  country  he  had  promised  to  tree  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic;  but  which  he  seemed  now  to  abandon, 
leaving  his  **  mission"  but  half  accomplished. 

Before  his  departure,  he  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  following  terms : — **  Soldiers, — ^An  armistice  has 
been  concluded  on  the  8th  instant  between  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  to  extend  to  the  15th  of  August  next 
This  truce  will  permit  you  to  rest  after  your  glorious 
labours,  and,  if  necessary,  to  continue  the  work  which 
you  have  so  gloriously  inaugurated  by  your  courage 
and  your  devotion.  I  am  about  to  return  to  Paris,  and 
shall  leave  the  provisional  command  of  my  army  to 
Marshal  Vaillant ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  combat 
shall  have  struck,  you  will  see  me  again  in  your  midst 
to  partake  of  your  dangers." 

The  armistice  was  immediately  followed  by  the  basis 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  terms  of  which  were  arrange^; 
and  the  treaty  itself  was  provisionally  signed,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  at  Villafranca  by  the  two  Emperors.  Its 
conditions  were  these : — 

**  The  two  Sovereigns  will  favour  the  creation  of 
an  Italian  Confederation.  That  Confederation  will 
be  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Holy  Father. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  cedes  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  his  right  over  Lombardy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera, 
so  that  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  possessions  shall 
start  from  the  extreme  range  of  the  fortress  of  Peschiera, 
and  shall  extend  in  a  direct  line  along  the  Mincio,  as 
far  as  Grazio ;  thence  to  Scorzarolo  and  Suzana  to  the 
Po,  whence  the  actual  frontiers  shall  continue  to  fonn 
the  limits  of  Austria. 

"  The  Emperor  of  the  French  will  hand  over  the  ceded 
territory  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Venetia  shall  form 
part  of  the  Italian  Confederation,  though  remaining 
under  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modeoa 
return  to  their  states,  granting  a  general  amnesty. 

*  *  The  two  Emperors  will  ask  the  Holy  Father  to  intro- 
duce indispensable  reforms  into  his  states.  A  frdl  aztd 
complete  amnesty  is  granted  on  both  sides  to  persons 
compromised  in  the  late  events  in  the  territories  of  tiie 
belligerent  parties." 

The  French  Emperor  annoxmced  the  treaty  of  Villa- 
franca to  his  army  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
said:  —  "Soldiers,— Tho    basis  of  a  peace    has  been 
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agreed  on  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  -wax  is  attained ;  Italy  will  for  the 
first  time  become  a  nation.  A  Confederation  of  all 
the  States  of  Italy,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  Pope,  will  re-unite  in  one  group  the  members  of  the 
same  family.  Venice,  it  is  true,  will  remain  under  the 
sceptre  of  Austria;  but  it  will  bo,  nevertheless,  an  Italian 
province  forming  part  of  the  Confederation.  The  union 
of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont  creates  for  us  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps  a  powerful  ally,  who  wiU  owe  to  us  his  inde- 
pendence. The  governments  that  have  taken  no  part  in 
thift  movement,  or  are  recalled  to  their  territories,  will 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  salutary  reforms.  A  general 
amnesty  will  remove  all  traces  of  civil  discord.  Italy, 
henceforth  the  mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  can  only 
blame  herself  if  she  does  not  progress  in  order  and 
Hberty." 

The  Emperor  then  tells  his  army  that  a  grateful 
country  will  receive  with  joy  the  soldiers  who  have 
carried  to  so  high  a  point  the  glory  of  their  arms  at 
Montebello,  Palestro,  Turbigo,  Magenta,  Melignano,  and 
Solferino ;  who  in  two  months  have  liberated  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  and  have  only  stopped  because  the  conflict 
was  asBoming  a  magnitude  no  longer  in  proportioii  to 
the  interest  ^t  France  had  in  this  formidable  war. 

'*  Be  prood,  then,"  he  ooncludec,  **  of  your  sucqmm; 
proud  of  the  reeolts  obtained ;  proud,  above  all,  of  being 
the  beloved  ■ons  of  France^  which  will  always  be  a  gnat 
nation  as  long  as  die  has  the  heart  to  comprehend  noble 
causes,  and  men  like  you  to  defend  them.'' 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  soon  after  published  an 
address  to  his  people,  in  which  he  spoke  of  having 
exhausted  all  efforts  to  preserve  peace  without  sacri- 
ficing his  rights  or  his  dignity,  stating  that  he  was 
consequently  under  tiie  painful  necessity  of  requiring 
from  his  people  new  and  heavy  sacrifices  to  enable  him 
to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  their  most  sacred  rights. 
He  acknowledges  the  alacrity  wi^ii  ;^hich  they  responded 
to  his  summons,  which  inspired  him  with  confidence 
that  the  cause  in  which  his  gallant  army  was  prepared 
to  do  battle  would  triumj^ 

But  the  fortune  of  war  was  sot  fkycurable,  although 
the  enemy,  who  made  tremendous  sacrifices^  did  not 
obtain  a  decisivo  victory.  They  had  acquired  advaa- 
tages,  however,  of  which  they  could  not  be  depnved  witib- 
out  new  sacrifices^  on  the  part  of  Austria,  not  leis  bloody 
than  those  which  had  already  filled  the  heart  with 
sorrow,  nor  without  further  and  greater  demands  upon 
the  faith  fill  jurovinces  of  tko  empire  for  additional  sup- 
plies of  men  ajid  money. 

Tlien  the  Emperor  adds^^The  result  of  renewed  exer- 
tMNM  would,  besides,  have  been  doubtful,  as  I  was  bitteily 
tbeci^ed  in  my  well-founded  hope  that  I  rikould  not 
•Cand  alone  in  a  war  which  was  not  undertaken  for  the 
rights  of  Austria  exclu8iv<^«  Notwithstuiding  the 
warm  and  gratefully  to  be  adtnowledged  synapathy  felt 
for  our  just  cause  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  by  the 
governments  as  well  as  by  the  people,  our  oldest  and 
most  natural  allies  obstinately  refused  to  take  cogni- 
Bance  of  the  high  importance  of  the  great  question  of 


the  day.''  The  Emperor  laments  the  unavoidable  Ices 
of  Lombardy,  but  still  it  gives  him  heartfelt  pleasure  to 
restore  to  his  beloved  people  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and 
he  says  he  will  now  direct  his  whole  and  uninterrupted 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  rich  moral  and 
material  strength  of  Austria,  and  to  the  making  of  such 
improvements  in  legislation  and  administration  as  are 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  oonduded 
by  thanking  his  people  for  the  heroism  of  their  sons, 
**  who  went  to  battle  for  God,  their  Emperor,  and  their 
country."  ^K 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

MMiing  of  Zurich  Coaf erenoe  —  The  BetUration  of  Grmnd  Dakct  pxo- 
poMd— Strong  feeling  at  Florence— Address  from  the  ProTitiouI 
GoTemment— Grand  Reception  at  St.  Cloud— Napoleon's  Explaactloa 
of  the  Peace— The  Pope's  views  upon  Italy— Entry  of  the  FledaooMe 
into  the  Pontifical  States  —  Condition  of  Rome  —  Depotatioa  of 
Romanese  to  the  King  of  Sardhiia— Letter  to  the  Emperor  fron  tike 
Pope- His  Ansirer— State  of  Parties  at  Home— Prorogation  of  ParOA- 
ment 

Plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  to  arrange  thetenas 
of  a  definitiye  treaty  of  peace  at  Zurich,  where  they  met 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  it  was  signed  on  the  11th  of 
Noyember  following.  The  document  consisted  of  three 
parts,  which  might  be  regarded  as  three  distinct  treaties, 
the  first  containing  a  conyeyance  of  Lombardy  to 
France,  the  second  a  conyeyance  of  the  same  proyince 
from  France  to  Sardinia,  and  the  third  ro  •ctnhlinhiTig 
peace  between  the  three  powers. 

The  Venetian  territory  was  still  in  the  poaMMon  of 
Austria,  with  the  right  of  entering  into  the  jiropoKd 
Italian  confederation,  imder  the  presid^iey  of  the  P^. 
It  was  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  P^ 
would  oyer  consent  to  be  the  jweiident  of  any  confeden- 
tion  of  the  kind,  or  that  Yenice  could  deriye  adyanti^ 
from  the  nominal  concession  of  any  rights  so  kogaeihe 
was  subject  to  the  foreign  domination  of  Austria.    One 
of  the  most  iinsatisfactory  portions  of  the  treaty  wee  the 
stipulation  tor  the  restoration  of  the  Bukes  of  Toecany 
and  Modena  to  their  dominions,  from  which  they  had  fled 
in  consternation,  their  subjects  haying  reyolted,  almost 
to  a  man,  against  them.     Aeooxding  to  the  treaty  of 
Yillafranca,  and  the  state  of  things  whieh  it  recogMnd. 
the  whole  gain  to  Italy  resulting  from  the  var  waa  tiie 
■■^jam|p  of  Lombardy  from  Austria,  and  azmexixig  it  to 
the  kingdom  of  Yictor  Emmanuel.  This  was  no  cbdbi  a 
great  advantage — an  important  accession  to  the  chbw  of 
constittttional  goyemment;  but  as  the  fortresseef^Aos- 
tria  aiin  menaced  the  independence  of  Piedmont^  ^ 
whole  results  were  in  the  hig^t  degree  disappoijating, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  North  I^y»  boi  to  i 
which  had  floroira  off  the  yoke  of  iSkmr  pettjr  ] 
and  had  already  eatebliahed  puifiamial  goyermutfAn 
AtPkreseetiie  fsefiBgwas  ao  strong,  that  the  I\Mfb 
colovire  were  torn  down,  mod  tramplad  under  foot  Vf  fts 
citizens.    The  proyisional  goyemment  hastened  to  pub- 
lish an  address,  in  which  they  said,  **  Tuscany  will  neyer 
consent  to  be  again  placed  under  the  yoke,  and  sabjected 
to  the  influence  of  Austria,  contrary  to  its  own.  irLshes 
and  rights.'' 
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On  the  19th  of  July  the  Emperor  reoeiTed  at  St. 
Cloud  the  great  bodies  of  the  State,  who  went  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  triumphs.     Their  presidents  were 
his  own  creatures,  the  men  who  had  planned  with  him 
the  coup  (T^tat,  and  who  had  enjoyed  with  him  the  fruits 
of  that  bloody  revolution.    His  most  devoted  friend  and 
ablest  assistant,  the  Coomt  de  Momy,  addressed  him  in 
terms  of  adulation  strong  enough  for  the  First  Napoleon, 
saying — **The  noblest  victory  of  all  is  the  victory  you 
have  obtained  over  yourself.    In  the  burst  of  tiiumph, 
you  have  shown  yourself  a  generous  enemy,  as  well  as  a 
£uthfiil  and  disinterested  ally ;  surrounded  by  victorious 
and  ardent  warriors,  you  only  thought  of  sparing  their 
precious  blood ;  you  have  given  true  liberty  to  Italy ; 
delivering  her  from  despotism,  and  forbidding  revolu- 
tionary proceedings ;  finally,  with  that  wonderful  tact 
which  characterises  you,  you  have  gone  as  far  as  the 
honour  of  France  exacted,  and  not  beyond  her  interests.** 
The  reply  of  the  Emperor  to  these  addresses  was  really 
an  apology  to  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the  English, 
for  what  he  felt  to  be  a  very  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.    His  reasons  for  stopping  short, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  forcible  in  themselves,  and 
admirably  expressed.     But  they  are  susceptible  of  this 
complete  answer :  that  they  should  all  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  should  have  entered  into  his  calculations  when 
he  publislied  his  programme.    Yet  it  appears  that  even 
when,   at  Milan,  he  addressed  the  Italians  as  a  con- 
queror, tihe  new  light  had  not  broken  in  upon  him, 
which  revealed  the  strength  of  the  Quadrilateral,  and  the 
cost  of  expelling  the  Austrians  from  Venetia.     That  new 
light  seems  to  have  flashed  from  the  Austrian  ranks  at 
Solferino.      The  Emperor  said — **  Gentlemen,  Finding 
myself  again  in  the  midst  of  you,  who  during  my  absence 
have  shown  so  much  devotion  to  the  Empress  and  to  my 
son,  I  feel  first  of  all  the  desire  to  thank  you,  and  then 
to  explain  to  you  the  motives  of  my  conduct.    When, 
after  a  successful  campaign  of  two  months,  the  French 
and  Sardinian  armies  pitched  their  camp  before  the 
walls   of  Yerona,  the  struggle  was  evidently  on  the 
point  of  xmdergoing  a  change  in  a  miUtary  as  well  as 
in  a  political  point  of  view.    I  was  fatally  obliged  to 
attack  in  fiont  an  enemy  intrenched  behind  great  for- 
tresses, protected  against  any  diversion  on  his  flanks  by 
the  neatrality  of  the  territories  which  surrounded  him ; 
and  in  commencing  the  long  and  sterile  war  of  sieges,  I 
fouad  in  presence  of  me  Europe  in  arms,  ready  either  to 
dispute  our  success  or  to  aggravate  our  reverses. 

**  l^OTertheless,  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  would 

neither   have  shaken   my  resolution  nor  stopped    the 

enthusiasni  of  my  army,  had  not  the  means  been  out  of 

proportion  with  the  results  to  be  expected.      It  was 

necessary  to  resolve  boldly  to  break  through  the  barriers 

raised  by   neutral  territories,  and  then  to  accept  the 

struggle  on  the  Bhine  as  well  as  on  the  Adige.    It  came 

to  this  :   to  accept  everywhere  the  support  of  revolution. 

More  precious  blood  must  have  been  shed,  and  enough 

has   been    shed  already.    In  a  word,  to  succeed,  it  was 

necesBary  to  stake  what  no  sovereign  ought  to  stake, 

unless  the  independence  of  his  oountry  is  in  danger. 


If,  then,  I  stopped  short,  it  was  not  from  weariness  or 
exhaustion,  nor  from  abandonment  of  the  noble  cause  I 
wished  to  serve,  but  because  a  louder  voioe  spoke  withia 
my  heart — *  the  interests  of  France.' 

**  Do  you  imagine  it  cost  me  nothing  to  put  a  break 
upon  the  ardour  of  my  soldiers,  who,  excited  by  victory, 
wished  to  advance  f  Do  you  suppose  that  it  cost  m» 
nothing  publicly,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  to  curtail  from 
my  programme  the  territory  which  extends  from  th« 
Mincio  to  the  Adriatic  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  it  oost 
me  nothing  to  behold  noble  illusions  destroyed  in  honest 
hearts — ^patriotic  hopes  extinguished  P  To  serve  Italiaa 
independenoe,  I  waged  war  against  the  grain  of  Europe. 
As  soon  as  the  destinies  of  my  oountry  were  imperilled, 
I -concluded  peace.  And  can  it  now  be  said  that  our 
efforts  and  sacriflces  are  a  pure  loss  ?  No.  As  I  said 
in  my  farewell  address  to  my  soldiers,  we  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  this  short  campaign.  In  four  combats 
and  two  battles,  a  powerful  army,  inferior  to  none  ia 
organisation  and  bravery,  has  been  defeated.  The 
King  of  Piedmont,  once  styled  the  Guardian  of  the 
Alps,  has  seen  his  country  delivered  from  invasion,  and 
the  frontier  line  of  his  states  extended  fi-om  the  Ticino 
to  the  Mincio.  The  idea  of  Italian  nationahty  is  ad-* 
mitted  by  its  warmest  opponents.  All  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  understand,  at  last,  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  salutary  reforms. 

**  Thus,  after  having  given  a  new  proof  of  the  military 
power  of  France,  the  peace  which  I  have  just  concluded 
will  be  fruitful  of  happy  results ;  the  future  will  reveal 
them  daily  more  and  more,  for  the  happiness  of  Italy, 
the  influence  of  France,  the  quiet  of  Europe.'* 

In  his  reply  to  the  diplomatic  body,  the  Emperor  gives 
an  additional  reason  for  the  abrupt  and  unexpected  con- 
clusion of  peaoe:  '*  Europe,'*  he  said,  **  was  in  general 
so  unjust  towards  me  at  iOie  commencement  of  the  war, 
that  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  conclude  peace  as  soon  as 
the  honour  and  interests  of  France  were  satisfied,  and  to 
prove  that  it  could  not  enter  into  my  intentions  to  sub- 
vert Europe  and  provoke  a  general  war.  I  hope  that 
now  all  causes  of  dissent  will  vanish,  and  that  peace  will 
be  of  long  duration." 

The  Pope  was  quite  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Emperor  in  Italy  as  any  d 
the  people,  whose  hopes  he  had  ndsed  and  disappointed* 
On  the  12th  of  July  Cardinal  Antonelli  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  representatives  <^  the  Papal  Government 
at  foreign  courts,  in  which  he  described  the  war  as  de- 
plorable, and  complained  that  in  spiteof  all  the  assurances 
given  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  £ing  of 
Piedmont,  facts  occurred  every  day  showing  that  it  was 
intended  to  strip  the  Holy  See  of  a  part  of  its  temporal 
dominions.  Thousands  of  muskets  had  been  brought 
to  Bome,  wherewith  to  arm  insurgents  and  volun- 
teers; cannon  also  had  been  imported  '*  to  aggravate 
the  troubles  of  the  revolted  provinoes,  and  to  encourage 
the  audacity  of  the  disturbers  of  order.'*  Another  fact, 
which,  he  said,  added  to  the  flagrant  violation  of  neu- 
trality, was  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis  D'Azeglio  as 
an  extraordinary  comminioner  ia  Bomagna,  to  direct  th« 
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moTement  of  the  Legations  daring  the  war.  This  step, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  preventing  the  national 
moyement  from  leading  to  any  disorder,  he  regarded  as 
a  manifest  nsarpation  of  power,  which  affected  the 
lights  of  the  territorial  sovereign  of  those  states. 

The  Piedmontese  troops  had  even  entered  the  Ponti- 
fical States,  occupying  Torre  TJrbano  and  Oastel  Franco, 
the  sole  objecl^  of  this  moyement  being  to  join  the  rebels 
in  opposing  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  Pontifical 
troops,  which  had  been  sent  to  restore  legitimate  power 
in  the  revolted  provinces.  As  a  final  proof  of  the  com- 
plete usurpation  of  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope,  two  officers  of  engineers  had  been  sent  to  Ferrara, 
to  mine  and  destroy  the  fortress.  **  Such  odious  pro- 
ceedings," he  continued,  "  in  the  perpetration  of  which 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  is  manifest  in 
more  than  one  point  of  view,  cannot  but  fill  the  soul 
of  the  Holy  Father  with  bitterness,  and  provoke  in  him 
a  lively  and  just  indignation,  which  is  rendered  more 
poignant  still  by  the  surprise  with  which  he  sees  such 
enormities  proceed  firam  the  govemment  of  the  Catholic 
King." 

The  afflictions  of  the  Pope  accumulated  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  spirit  of  revolt  took  deeper  root  among  his 
subjects,  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  address  as 
his  beloved  children,  and  who  continued  to  express  in 
every  form  their  determination  to  submit  no  more  to  his 
paternal  authority.  On  the  Srd  of  September  the 
Assembly  of  Bomagna  adopted  an  address,  in  which 
they  forzoally  cast  off  their  allegiance,  stating  that  the 
temporal  government  of  the  Pope  was  substantially  and 
historically  distinct  from  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Church,  which  they  would  always  respect.  But 
they  called  God  to  witness  the  rectitude  of  their  inten- 
tions, while  they  declared  that  the  people  of  Bomagna 
refused  to  live  any  longer  under  the  temporal  sway  of 
the  Pontiff!  On  the  24th  of  September  a  deputation 
from  Bomagna  waited  on  the  King  of  Sardinia,  begging 
that  the  Legations  might  be  annexed  to  Piedmont,  and 
tendering  him  allegiance  as  their  sovereign.  A  similar 
offer  was  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  Tuscany.  While 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  both,  the  King  returned  an 
evasive  answer,  finding  himself  tied  up  by  the  treaty  of 
Yillafranca,  and  fearing  to  give  offence  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  But  he  said — ''  I  receive  your  wishes, 
and,  strong  by  the  rights  conferred  upon  me,  I  will 
support  your  cause  before  the  great  powers.  You  may 
rely  on  their  sense  of  justice.  You  may  rely  upon  the 
generous  love  of  our  country  felt  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, who  will  accomplish  the  great  work  of  reparation 
he  has  so  powerfully  begun,  and  who,  assured  oi  the 
gratitude  of  Italy,  and  seeing  the  moderation  which  has 
characterised  your  resolution  during  the  late  moments 
of  incertitude,  will  recognise  the  fact  that  in  the 
Bomagna  the  mere  hope  of  a  national  government 
suffices  to  put  an  end  to  civil  disorders." 

The  Papal  Qovemment  was  so  deeply  offended  at  the 
reception  given  to  the  Bomagnese  deputation,  and  the 
hopes  held  out  to  them,  that  the  Pope  inmiediately  sent 
bis  passports  to  the  Sardinian  cJuirge  cPajfaires  at  Bome, 


and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  city.  During  this  transition 
state  of  things  the  various  provincial  assemblies  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  united  to  offer  the  regency  of  their  states  to 
Prince  de  Carignan,  cousin  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  but 
this  honour  was  declined  by  him  imder  the  pressure  of 
French  influence,  and  it  was  consequently  conferred 
upon  Buon  Compagni,  who  had  been  acting  as  extra- 
ordinary commissioner  of  Ylctor  Emmanuel  in  Tuscany. 
All  these  measures  led  to  a  strong  remonstrance,  whidi 
was  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  the  French  Emperor,  and 
to  which  the  latter  sent  an  elaborate  reply,  explaining 
and  vindicating  his  own  conduct.  The  letter  of  the 
Pope  was  dated  the  2nd  of  December,  but  the  answer 
was  not  dispatched  till  the  3 1st  of  the  same  month.  He 
reminds  the  Pope  that  he  had  written  to  him  inmiediately 
after  the  war,  and  that  among  the  most  potent  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  conclude  peace  so  promptly  was 
the  fear  of  seeing  the  revolution  assume  daily  increasing 
dimensions  in  the  states  of  the  Church.  **  Facts,"  he 
said,  **  have  an  inexorable  logic;  and,  despite  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Holy  See,  despite  the  presence  of  my  troops 
at  Bome,  I  could  not  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  connec- 
tion with  the  results  of  the  national  movement  caused 
in  Italy  by  the  struggle  against  Austria.  •  •  •  •  I 
found  myself  powerless  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  new  government.  My  endeavours  only  succeeded 
in  preventing  a  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  re- 
signation of  Garibaldi  preserved  the  Marches  of  Aucona 
from  certain  invasion."  13ie  Emperor  admits  the  right 
of  the  Holy  See  to  the  Legations;  but  if  their  sofcrjection 
were  to  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  it 
would  imply  their  military  occupation  for  a  long  time. 
«  This  occupation,"  he  added,  "would  keep  alive  the 
hatreds  and  resentments  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Italum 
people,  as  also  the  jealousy  of  the  great  powers.  This 
would  be,  then,  to  perpetuate  a  state  of  iiiitaiion,  dis- 
trust, and  fear." 

The  Emperor  then  announced,  with  sincere  regret,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  the 
solution  which  appeared  most  conformable  to  tiie  true 
interests  of  the  Holy  See  was  the  surrender  of  the 
revolted  provinces.  He  pointed  out  what  lie  ooncttved. 
to  be  the  effects  of  that  concession — ^the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  the  assurance  of  peace  to  grateful  Italy,  and. 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Churdu 
He  at  the  same  time  delicately  reminded  the  Pope  of  thft 
difficulties  of  Ids  own  position,  and  of  what  he  had. 
already  done  for  the  Church  and  its  head;  hoped  he 
would  give  a  kind  interpretation  to  hla  frank  language, 
assured  him  of  his  imalterable  attachment,  thanked  hsn. 
for  the  apostolic  blessing  which  he  had  sent  to  thd 
Empress,  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  himself,  and  coo^ 
eluded  by  signing  himself  the  devoted  son  of  hia 
Holiness. 

It  was  while  the  war  in  Italy  was  in  progress  tiiat. 
Lord  Palmerston  assumed  the  reins  of  govemmei^t^ 
which  Lord  Derby  had  been  compelled  to  relinquieib. 
after  the  general  election.  In  the  statement  made  by  tlkj^ 
Premier  regarding  the  principles  by  which  he  would  l>e 
guided  in  hi9  foreign  poHcy,  he  expressed  his  oonfidfinooi 
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that  nothing  would  occur  wliich  would  involre  this 
country  in  hostilities.    They  would,  of  course,  be  ready 
to  use  the  good  offices  of  England,  when  an  opportunity 
occurred,  to  restore  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 
"But,"  he  sadd,  **  a  great  country  like  this  ought  not  to 
tender  advice  or  interpose  offices  until  it  sees  that  the 
march  of  events  renders  it  likely  that  those  good  offices, 
or  that  advice,  will  be  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  tendered.    Lightly,  and  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion, to  commit  the  country  to  steps  of  that  sort  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  useless  with 
regard  to  any  good  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course."    Parliament,  however,  were 
soon  relieved  from  any  perplexity  on  the  subject  by  the 
startling  news  of  the  sudden  conclusion  of  peace,  which 
arrived  by  telegraph  on  the   12th  of  July.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  intelligence  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Lord 
Normanby  postponed  motions,  of  which  they  had  given 
notice,  on  the  Italian  question ;  and,  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  information  which  then  existed,  little  was  said  in 
either   House  upon  the  subject     But  on  the  28th  of 
July,  it  was  formally  taken  up  by  Lord  John  Eussell. 
He  remarked  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  establishing 
peace  had  a  certain  validity;  but  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  reason  not  assigned  in  any  state  papers,  which 
had  a  considerable  weight  with  the  two  Emperors — 
namely,  the  numbers  that  had  fallen  upon  the  field  of 
battle;  and  it  was  no  disparagement  of  either  to  suppose 
them  influenced  by  such  a  terrible  spectacle.    England 
had  been  invited  by  the  French  Emperor  to  enter  into  a 
conference,  but  before  doing  so,  they  should  know  some- 
thing more  about  the  treaty  of  Villafranca.     It    did 
not  say  that  the  Italian  confederation  was  formed,  or 
should    be  formed,  but   only  that  the  two  sovereigns 
would  favour  its  formation.    Lord  John  thought  that 
such  a  confederation  would  be  wise;  but  he  doubted  if 
it   was  practicable  at  that  time,  and  whether  a  con- 
federation with  the  Pope  as  chief,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  as  one  of  its  members,  would  be  desirable.  Hgw 
could  such  a  body  assent  to  a  religious  toleration  or 
liberty  of  conscience  ?    How  could  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  abdication,  be 
forced  back  upon  his  subjects,  who  had  asserted  their 
independence  ?    Then  how  coxild  the  difficulty  about  the 
Tope  bo  got  over  ?    The  Emperors  recommended  to  him 
indispensable   reforms,  but  he  declined  to  take  their 
adyice.       It  would  never  do  for  a  minister  of  the  c^own 
ef  Qreat  Britain  to  say  that  this  coimtry,  which  has  taken 
I>art  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  Europe  siace  1815 — in 
the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and    in   the 
formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium — should  now, 
suddenly   and  without  any  reason,  withdraw  from  a 
meeting  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  if  there  were  any  chance 
that  the  situation  of  Italy,  might  be  improved,  that  peace 
might  bo  confirmed,  and  the  independence  of  the  Italian 
states  secured  by  our  taking  part  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Disraeli  assailed  thd  policy  of  the  Government, 
*id  argued  against  going  into  the  congress.  He  was 
uisrrered.  by  Lord  Palmerston;  and  several  other  gentle- 
nen  baving  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  particularly 


Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr,  Maguire,  Lord  C.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  subject  was  allowed 
to  drop.  It  was  taken  up  again  on  the  8th  of  August, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  who  complained  of  the 
mystery  observed  about  the  treaty  of  Villafranca.  He 
feared  that  Lord  Palmerston  took  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  question,  misled  by  enthusiasts,  and  overborne  by 
the  Mazzini  party.  On  the  same  evening,  in  the  Com- 
mons, Lord  Elcho  moved  for  an  address  to  the  Queen 
on  Italian  affairs,  which  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  a  true  description 
of  Austrian  rule.  During  a  period  of  forty-five  years, 
whenever  liberty  raised  its  head  in  Italy,  it  was  crushed 
by  the  iron  hand  of  Austria,  and  abuses  were  re  -esta- 
blished in  all  their  rigour.  The  position  of  Sardinia, 
with  her  improved  institutions,  became  of  necessity  a 
standing  danger  to  that  power.  But  might  not  Austria 
be  stronger  out  of  Italy  than  in  it  ?  He  could  not 
understand  why  we  should  refuse  to  assist  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  but  leave  him  to  struggle  alone  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended  that  England  was  asked  merely  to  lend  her 
sanction  to  arrangements  made  without  consulting  her, 
and  to  settle  the  details  of  a  new  state  of  things  which 
she  had  nothing  to  do  in  bringing  about,  and  in  which 
she  had  no  direct  concern.  The  motion  of  Lord  Elcho 
was  ultimately  withdrawn,  and  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  commission  on  the  13th  of  August.  In  the 
Eoyal  speech  the  following  allusion  was  made  to  the 
Italian  question :  *'  The  war  which  has  broken  out  in 
Northern  Italy  having  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
peace  of  Villafranca,  various  overtures  have  been  made 
to  Her  Majesty,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether,  if 
conferences  should  be  held  by  the  g^reat  powers  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  arrangements  connected  with 
the  present  and  future  condition  of  Italy,  a  pleni- 
potentiary would  be  sent  by  Her  Majesty  to  assist  at 
such  conferences  ;*  but  Her  Majesty  has  not  yet  received 
the  information  neoessstry  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
decide  whether  she  may  think  fit  to  take  part  in  any 
such  negotiation.'' 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

Garlbmldl— HU  tIcwi  on  the  Peace— Intenrlew  vlth  Victor  Emmanael— 
The  Rataszl  Ministry— Qaribaldi  and  Italian  Unity— Hit  Operationi 
in  Central  Italy— He  issnes  a  Proclamation  to  the  Yolnntecre— 
Jealoasy  regarding  him  —  Reaignatlon  of  Ratazzi — Cavoor  again  in 
Office — Nice— Sacriflce  of  Savoy — Rome  and  Venetla — Qaribaldl  and 
\\ii  Army— View  of  Cavour  on  thJa  Expedition— They  start  for  Sicily— 
Their  Campaiga. 

Amidst  all  that  was  doubtful,  ambiguous,  or  perplexing 
in  the  Italian  revolution,  which  resulted  so  happily  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  United  Italy  under 
the  constitutional  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
there  was,  at  least,  one  character  which  always  appeared 
without  a  shadow — which  shone  with  unclouded  lustre 
to  the  end.  Garibaldi  was  the  real  hero  of  the  Italian 
war.  He  was  the  man  of  action,  who  realised  the  great 
thoughts  of  Mazzini.  If  the  latter  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  Italian  unity,  it  was  the  former  that 
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made  it  a  fact.  ''  If,"  as  an.  eloquent  writer  has  said, 
**  it  was  Mazzini's  thought  that  leaped  into  Oaribaldi*8 
deed/*  and  ''  that  the  great  deed  was  set  shining  in  the 
dazzle  of  a  great  renown/**  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  man  of  action  must  be  capable  of  conceiving  and 
appreciating  the  thought,  and  must  at  the  same  time 
possess  the  courage  and  capacity  of  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  it  effect  The  gntndest  and  truest 
thoughts  avail  little  in  carrying  out  a  mission  of  national 
Tegeneration  and  independence,  without  a  courageous 
heart  to  brave  the  power  of  tyranny,  and  a  strong  arm  to 
wield  the  sword  of  the  liberator.  No  doubt  the  one 
character  is  necessary  to  the  other  in  a  work  of  the  kind ; 
and  it  is  true,  as  the  writer  just  quoted  remarks,  that 
the  man  of  thought  spends  hipaself  in  giving  rootage  to 
that  new  life  which  is  destined  to  burst  into  full  flower 
in  the  victories  of  a  man  of  action  like  Chtribaldi ;  and 
that  the  many  can  .appreciate  the  glory  of  the  flower, 
while  only  the  few  think  of  the  rootage  taken  in  the 
dark. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Oaribaldi's  preliminary 
operations  as  General  of  the  Oacciatari,  and  to  Ids  suc- 
cessful skinmshing  with  the  Austrians,  till  he  reached 
the  soil  of  Lombardy,  after  encountering  difficulties 
almost  insurmountable,  which  were  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  want  of  due  support  from  his  own  Qovemment. 
It  is  stated  by  one  of  his  officers  that  the  Sardinian 
minister  had  promised  him  10,000  men,  well  armed, 
with  a  battery  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry ;  but  he  broke 
his  promise,  closed  the  enrolment  as  soon  as  4,500  had 
enlisted,  and  there  left  him  without  cannon  or  horses, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Guides,  t  Yet  so  admirable 
were  his  tactics,  that  the  Austrian  General  Urban,  at 
the  head  of  10,000  excellent  troops,  never  succeeded 
in  isolating  and  surrounding  the  3,000  Caociatari. 
In  a  proclamation .  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  the 
General  said — "  The  joyous  demonstrations  with  which 
you  have  received  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps  give  new 
proofs  of  your  patriotic  enthusiasm.  You  have  shown 
that,  as  zealous  guardians  of  your  recovered  independ- 
ence you  are  resolved  to  defend  it  with  your  lives,  and 
to  consecrate  it  with  your  blood.  The  enemy  leave, 
wherever  they  go,  traces  of  their  barbarity  and  their 
execrable  domination,  now  finally  overthrown.  Then, 
imfurl  the  tri-coloured  banner,  the  idol  of  our  hearts, 
and  you  will  command  tihe  love  and  the  courage  of  your 
country  I  Let  the  glorious  Italo-French  armies,  in 
deliTering  you  from  your  enemies,  find  you  worthy  of 
your  liberators." 

The  campaign  of  Gktribaldi  in  the  Yalteline  displayed 
uniformly  the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and  extorted 
the  admiration  of  the  enemy.  The  Austrian  officers 
encamped  on  the  Stelvio  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise,  and  thought  him  a  truly  wonderful 
man ;  as  for  the  Croats,  they  firmly  believed  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  devil.  Gktribaldi,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
felt  as  deeply  as  Cavour   the   blow  inflicted  on  the 


•  Athenenim,  Sept  10, 18^ 
"  Itoljr  under  Victor  Emmaniie!,"  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 


hitherto  triumphant  cause  of  his  oountry  by  the  Pieo^ 
Emperor  in  the  treaty  of  Ylllafranca.   WImh  OiTonr 
resigned,  the  General  went  to  the  Elng  to  ^Teupliii 
commission,  with  all  the  officers  of  bis  coips;  batTictor 
Emmanuel  said — ''  No ;  Italy  still  requites  ihole^Bi 
you  command,  and  you  must  remain."   Guibaldi  con- 
sented.    Then  followed  in  Italian  i^Kurs  a  period  d 
uncertainty,  perplexity,  confusion,  and  mjsiery.  T^ 
**  Batazzi  Ministry  had  no  settled  plans,  and  not  ho?- 
ing  what  was  best  to  do,  did  nothing."   The  Sardiniaa 
envoys  were    recalled    from    the   duchies  and  tb 
Bomagna;  Garibaldi  was  requested  to  resign  tkooo- 
mand  of  the  .^^ilian  army;  the  vote  of  thedifioot 
provincial  parliaments  for  aimexation  to  Saidimi  w 
neither  refused  nor  accepted ;  the  nomination  of  Pnn« 
Carignano  to  the  regency  of  the  provinces  yn&  daM 
and  Buon  Campagni,  who  had  not  been  asked  for,  vu 
sent  in  his  stead.    The  organisation  of  the  Sudimia 
army  also  was  neglected,  and  the  inoorpotation  of  tiid 
Lombard  provinces  with  Piedmont  was  conducted  so 
inefficiently  as  to  cause  great  discontent    The  policy  d 
Napoleon  towards  Italy  had  indeed  been  treacheroJB. 
In  nothing  that  he  had  achieved  had  he  gained  ilie  con- 
fidence of  the  Italians.  His  words  were  deemed  enigmas; 
his  deeds  regarded  with  suspicion ;  his  most  solemn  pro- 
mises bore  no  weight  with  a  people  who  felt  ihi  toer 
were  betrayed  at  the  very  hour  when  deliverance  vas 
within  their  grasp.    Unfortunately,  since  the  hckles 
day  when  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  was  signed,  thecoa- 
duct  of  Napoleon  had  been  dark:  a  more inaiispici«s 
affiiir  than  that  transaction  had  never  been  recorded  tiy 
history.     It  left  nothing  complete,  and  everytliiE?  ^ 
be  settied.    AH  those  manifestations  of  sympathy  t^ 
were  exhibited  towards  him,  when  it  was  supposed  ta*' 
the  French  came  as  liberators,  ceased  on  his  seo^u 
appearance  at    Milan ;    no  more   bouquets,  no  ^' 
ovations,  no  more  crowns.    His  troops  were  looted  iipf^ 
then  as  the  obedient  janissaries  of  a  capriciotls  soi^- 
there  was  silence  accordingly ;  there  was  vacancy. 
vain  the  French  regiments  entered  the  cities,  tromp^ 
sounding  and  dnmis  beating;  the  windows  vssis^ 
closed,  and  the  inhabitants  kept  silence;  orpsbP* 
single  form  was  seen—that  of  a  beautiful  twn*^^ 
deep  mourning :  at  once  a  satire  and  a  protest  sg*^ 
the  cowardly  and  treacherous  peace.    The  two  Bnp«** 
disposed  of  Lombardy  exactly  as  if  the  Eng  ^  ^ 
dinia  had  no  existence.    Francis  Joseph  yielded  it 
Napoleon,  who  passed  it  on  to  Victor  EmmanueL  «^ 
it  for  this  that  the  Piedmontese  Sovereign  gained  t^ 
battie  of  San  Martino  P  that  Garibaldi  deaied  thoB»^ 
tain  tracks  of  Lombardy  of  the  Austrians?  tbl^ 
Sardinian  divisions  covered  the  left  wing  of  tiie  i^ 
army,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Solferino  ? 
it  for  this  that  the  Piedmontese  army  was  upoa  *^ 
point  of  taking  Peschiera,  and*  that  Garibaldi  cat  c^^ 
enemy's  communications  with  Germany  by  the  Ste^ 
It  is  now  almost  universally  supposed  that  yihi^ 
the  French  went  they  did  everything ;  the  •^  7^ 
only  an  accomplice.    As  in  the  Crimea,  so  i^^  ^^^ 
the  French  contrived  to  tiirow  their  allies  in^  '^ 
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shade,  and  to  monopolise  to  themBelyes  the  attention 
of  the  world.* 

Qaribaldi,  howeyer,  did  not  lose  heart  under  these 
discouraging  circumstances ;  on  the  contrary,  he  issued 
an  order  of  the  day,  in  which  he  said :  '*  Whatever  may 
be  the  march  of  existing  circumstances,  Italians  must 
neither  lay  aside  their  arms  nor  be  discouraged.    They 


again  be  sounded."  It  happened  as  he  wished.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Count  Cavour  he  was  sent  to  Florence  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Central  Italy.  On 
his  arrival  in  that  city  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  said :  **  Italians  of  the  Centre  !  It  is  only  a 
few  months  since  we  said  to  the  Lombards,  *  Your 
brothers  of  all  the  provinces  have  sworn  to  conquer  or 


TBI  QUBKH  OF  KAPLSS. 


ou^bt,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  in  number  in  the 
ranks,  to  testify  to  Europe  that,  guided  by  their  King, 
Yictor  Emmanuel,  they  are  ready  to  faice  again  the 
TicLaaitudes  of  war,  whatever  they  may  be.  Perhaps  at 
the  xnoment  we  least  expect  it  the  signal  of  alarm  may 

•  ••  Gteiibaldi  uid  ItaUan  Unitj,"  bj  Lteut-Colonel  Chamben, 
pp.  1»— 14 

SOa— N«w  Ssnixs. 


die  with  us.'  And  the  Austrians  know  whether  we  have 
kept  our  word.  To-morrow,  we  shall  say  to  you  what 
we  then  said  to  the  Lombards ;  and  the  noble  cause  of 
your  country  will  find  you  drawn  up  on  the  first  field 
of  battle.  Returned  to  your  homes,  forget  not,  amidst 
the  embraces  of  those  who  are  dear  to  you,  the  gratitude 
which  you  owe  to  Napoleon  and  to  the  heroic  French 
nation,  whose  sons,  wounded  and  mutilated,  still  suffer 
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on  tho  bed  of  pain  for  the  cause  of  Italy."     Wherever 
Garibaldi  went  through  Tuscany,  in  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, the  inhabitants  received  him  witl^  unbounded  joy. 
He  accepted  all  the  demonstrations  gladlyj  as  inspired 
by  devotion  to  their   country   and  loyalty  to  Victor 
Emmanuel;     but    this  did    not    save    him  from  the 
jealousy    of    the    generals    of    the    regular     army, 
particularly  Delia  Marmora,  who  refused  to  recognise 
Garibaldi's  nominations,  and  gave  orders  to  dismiss  all 
the  volunteers  from  Central  Italy,  that  they  might  serve 
'  in  their  own  province.     It  is  stated  that  as  many  as 
18,000  or  20,000  of  these  passed  through  Modena;  but 
not  one  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  regular  army,  so 
sickened  were  they  of  their  Piedmontese  experience; 
but  all  were  ready  to  fSoUow  Gktribaldi.    General  Fanti, 
'who  had  resigned  tiie   chief   command  of  the  army, 
became  Minister  of  War  at  Modena,  and  thwarted  Gari- 
baldi in  every  poenl^  manner ;  going  so  far  as  even  to 
send  confidential  meonges  to  his  officers,  wamiiig  them 
not  to  execute  his  orders.    These  studied  annoyances 
were  designed  to  oanae  the  high-spirited  General  to  give 
up  his  oommand,  in  oompliance,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
desire  of  the  French  Bmperor.    In  consequence  of  these 
intrigues  Garibaldi  retired.  This  event  caused  a  profound 
sensation  of  regret  throughout  Italy,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  heavy  discouragement  to  the  national  cause.    Gari- 
baldi was  the  idol  of  the  Italian  troops.     '*  No  nmn  in 
our  day,"  says  Colonel  Chambers,  "  has  been  so  univer- 
sally adored.   1^  women  love  him  for  Ms  chivalry;  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  for  his  intrepidity  and  simplicity 
of  character;    and  to  follow  him  was  to  follow  honour 
and  virtue.*    In  Central  Italy  he  was  the  most  splendid 
personification  of  the  national  sentiment ;  a  separation 
frt)m  him  was  for  all  a  sad  misfortune,  inasmuch  as 
many  believed  the  national  cause  was  abandoned  and 
lost  for  ever.    It  was  to  check  such  a  belief,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  gaining  ground,  that  Garibaldi  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  his  companions  in  arms  in 
Central  Italy:    'Let  not  my  temporary  absence  cool 
your  ardour  for  the  holy  cause  that  we  defend.     In 
separating  myself  from  you,  whom  I  love  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  idea  of  the  Italian  deliverance,  I  am 
downcast  and  sad;    but  consolation  comes  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  I  shall  very  soon  be  amongst  you  again,  to 
aid  you  in  finishing  ^he  work  so  gloriously  begun.    For 
you,  as  for  me,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  misfortunes 
would  be  not  to  be  present  whenever  there  is  fighting 
for  Italy.    Young  men,  you  who  have  sworn  to  Italy 
and  the  chief  who  will  lead  you  to  victory,  lay  not  down 
your  arms;   remain  firm  at  your  post;  continue  your 
exercises,  and  persevere  in  the  soldier's  discipline.    We 
desire  to  invade  no  foreign  soil ;  let  us  remain  unmo- 
lested in  our  own.    Whosoever  attempts  to  gainsay  this, 
our  determination,  will  find  that  we  will   never  be 
slaves,  unless  they  succeed  in  crushing  by  force  an 
entire  people  ready  to  die  for  liberty.    I  say  again,  do 
not  lay  do^  your  arms ;  rally  more  closely  than  ever 
to  your  chiefs,  and   maintain  the  strictest  discipline. 
Pellow-citizens,  let  not  a  man  in  Italy  omit  to  contribute 
his  mite  to  the  national  subscription,  and  let  no  one  fi&il 


to  dean  his  rifle,  so  as  to  be  ready,  perhaps  to-morrov, 
when  we  may  obtain  by  force  that  which,  to-day,  they 
hesitate  to  grant  to  our  just  rights."* 

Guribaldi  had  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  a  millioii 
of  rifles  to  arm  the  volunteers ;  his  demand  was  liberally 
responded  to  in  England  and  elsewhere.  His  resignation 
did  not  check  this  movement.    Scarcely  a  day  passed  on 
which  he  did  not  receive  numbers  of  letters  from  Italy, 
as  well  as  from  abroad,  announcing  new  subscriptions. 
The  Garibaldi  subscription  had  become  more  and  more 
a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Italian  unity,  as  well  as  a 
practical  meems  of  arming  the  people.    Even  the  Vene- 
tians took  part  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  espionage  of  the 
Austrian  police.    The  position  of  the  General  became 
extremely  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way.  It  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  form  a  kingdom  in  Central 
Italy,  of  which  Prince  Napoleon  would  be  the  Boretmgn ; 
and  the  great  obstacle  to  this  design  was  the  boundless 
influence  of  Garibaldi,  and  his  well-known  determinatiott 
to  frustrate  all  such  schemes.     One  fact  is  mentioned, 
which  would  seem  to  implicate  the  King,  or  some  of 
his  Ministers,  in  a  plot  to  put  Garibaldi  hars  de  combat 
by  trecLchery.    In  the  course  of  the  campaign  om  the 
lakes,  he  received  instructions  from  the  King  to  attack 
the  Austrians  from  a  certain  point,  being  informed  that 
the  mancBuvre  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  the  campugn, 
and  receiving  a  promise  that  he  would  be  supported  by 
the  Piedmontese  army.     The  promised  support  did  not 
come— a  result  which  he  feared,  and,  therefore,  advanced 
cautiously.      Colonel    Chambers   states   that  had   he 
attacked  in  earnest   his  little  army  must  have  been 
entirely  destroyed.  Colonel  Exalbion  expresses  a  similar 
opinion.     **  For  three  or  four  days,"  he  writes,  "  Gari- 
baldi was  supposed  to  be  lost— either  out  to  jneces  or 
forced  to  fly  into  Switzerland.     It  was  asserted  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  into  that  iSidse  position  by  a  promise 
to  send  him  reinforcements,  and  that  the  prMoise  was 
purposely  broken,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  liad 
it  in  his  power  to  become  dangerous;  and  to  destroj  the 
reputation  of  the  vi^unteers,  and  take  away  from  the 
people  all  idea  of  conquering  by  their  own  efforts,  leav- 
ing them  no  hope  save  in  the  regular  army." 

In  January,  1860,  the  Batazai  Cabinet  resigiied,  and 
Count  Cavour  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry.  At  the  general  election.  Garibaldi  waa  retorsed 
as  a  member  of  the  chamber  for  Nice,  his  native  oity,  the 
authorities,  at  the  same  time,  presenting  hin^  -with  a 
sword  of  honour.  Soon  after  the  oonclusion  of  peace, 
rumours  were  rife  that  Nice  and  Savoy  were  to  bo  snr- 
rendered  to  France,  as  a  reward  for  her  services.  Thk 
was  deemed  incredible,  for  the  French  Emperor  had 
emphatically  disclaimed  any  interested  motives  or  anj 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  it  could  nat 
be  supposed  that  Victor  Emmanuel  would  ever  condsit 
to  alienate  the  cradle  of  his  dynasty.  When  Cavour  was 
questioned  on  the  subject  by  Garibaldi,  he  distixicfiT 
denied  that  he  had  ever  dreamt  of  such  a  tiling,  ^us 
.  denial  was  (^ten  repeated;  but  wInn  the  faet  <tf  a  secre; 
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compact  to  this  effect  became  notorious,  the  Emperor 
authorised  Lord  John  Bussell  to  assure  the  House  of 
Commons  that,  howerer,  confident  in  the  justice  of  his 
claim,  he  would  not  take  any  step  to  carry  it  into  effect 
without  first  consulting  the   great  powers  of  Europe. 
Yet  he  shortly  afterwards  quietly  entered  into  possession, 
without  troubling  them  on  the  subject.   As  all  civil  and 
military  functionaries  in  the  ceded  provinces  were  to 
retain   their  respective  ranks,   Garibaldi  would  have 
become  a  general  of  division  in  the  French  army ;  but  he 
at  once  and  decidedly  declared  that  his  choice  was  Italy, 
and  that  he  intended  to  remain  a  subject  of  King  Yictor 
EmmanueL    The  Times*  correspondent  stated  that  **  the 
only  plausible  defence  of  the  Sardinian  Gbvemment 
was  in  these  pithy  words,  'needs  must,  where  the — 
(Emperor)  drives/  "    Not  a  word  of  discussion  on  the 
subject   was   permitted  by  Oavour  in  the  Sardinian 
Chamber;  and  without  any  appeal  to  his  Parliament,  the 
King  withdrew  his  governors  and  his  troops;  whereupon 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  immediately  occupied  by  French 
soldiers.  On  the  12th  of  April,  Gkiribaldi,  in  his  place  in 
the  chamber,  made  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  scheme  by 
showing  that  the  transfer  of  territory  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal.   He 
showed  also  that  the  moral  pressure  put  upon  Nice  ren- 
dered the  appeal  to  universal  sufi&age  a  mockery;  that 
bribery  and  threats  had  been  freely  used  to  secure  the  ma- 
Jority  of  votes.    He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  voting  be 
put  off  till  the  Piedmontese  Parliament  had  folly  delibe- 
rated on  the  subject.  His  motion  was  lost ;  but  his  effort 
to  save  the  fSsdr  city — which  was  an  Italian  city,  which 
Lad  fought  for  the  common  cause—won  for  him  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  from  the  people  outside,  by  whom  he 
was  actually  carried  away  in  triumph.    The  first  act  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  was  to  ratify  the  sale  of  the 
people  of  Nice.    This  transaction  caused  an  irreconcil- 
able breach  between  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  The  General 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  *'  protesting  against 
the  act  of  fraud  and  of  violence  just  committed."  It 
was,  however,  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  Cavour 
sacrificed  his  own  popularity  to  save  that  of  the  King.  It 
is  difficult,  in  any  view  of  the  subject,  to  acquit  Yictor 
Emmanuel  of  some  duplicity.     When  the  deputation 
from  Nice  were  received  at  the  palace,  they  were  assured 
that  all  rumours  of  the  cession  T^ere  groundless,  and  that 
their  King  would  be  the  first  to  protest  against  such  a 
measure.     The  Timu*  correspondent,  alluding  to  these 
transactions  between  Piedmont  and  France,  threw  much 
of  tiiio  blame  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  and  at  ihe  same 
time  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  lustre  of  his  character. 
«  Cayour,"  he  remarked,  ''  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
exercise  of  a  very  absolute  power  within  the  cabinet,  in 
-which  he  frequently  took  two  or  even  three  portfolios 
upon  his  own  shoulders;  to  rouse  and  to  lull  at  his 
pleasure,  to  browbeat,  and  sometimes  even  to  bully  the 
Parliament — Cavour  never  stopped  to  consider  the  nature 
of  a  promise  which  bound  him  to  the  sale  or  barter  of 
rational  beings,  and  gave  himself  as  little  concern  about 
it  as  if  they  were  dumb  cattle."    The  best  apology  that 
can  be  oflfered  for  both  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Count 


Cavour  is,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  object 
they  had  in  view,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  dissimulate. 
They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  drive  the  legions  of  Austria  out  of  Italy 
without  the  aid  of  France;  and  by  secret  conference 
with  Louis  Napoleon,  they  had  learned  that  this  aid 
could  not  be  obtained  without  the  surrender  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  The  King  avowed  that  the  sacrifice  of  Savoy 
was  one  of  the  most  paioful  that  could  be  demanded;  but 
if  not  made,  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  was  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Italian  people,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  with  which  Garibaldi  had  inspired  them, 
had  been  aware  of  the  bargain  made  with  the  professedly 
disinterested  liberator,  the  King  would  have  lost  all  his 
influence,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  states  of  Central 
Italy  would  not  have  voted  as  they  did,  almost  unani- 
mously, for  annexation  with  Piedmont.  The  prindplo 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  does  not  seem  so 
repugnant  to  morality  in  the  minds  of  the  subtle  Italians 
as  in  those  of  the  northern  races.  Besides,  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  moment  Cavour  felt  the  Italian 
cause  was  strong  enough  to  assert  its  independence  of 
the  French  Emperor,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  that 
course.  Accordingly,  when  that  Minister  came  into  office, 
undeterred  by  the  threat  of  France  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  and  to  leave  Sardinia  to  contend  alone  against 
Austria  and  Naples,  he,  on  the  part  of  his  country, 
boldly  accepted  the  position,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  risk  aU  the  consequences  of  annexation.  This  measure 
was  voted  unanimously  in  the  provinces  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Bomagna,  the  population 
almost  to  a  man  rejecting  the  claims  of  their  hereditary 
sovereigns  and  the  pretensions  of  Prince  Napoleen.  Thus, 
so  fiir  the  idea  of  United  Italy  was  realised ;  and,  however 
mortified  the  Emperor  might  be  at  having  his  darling 
scheme  frustrated,  he  could  not  attempt  to  undo  his  own 
work,  to  reimpose  the  yoke  he  had  broken,  or  to  dis- 
regard a  state  of  things  resulting  from  universal  sufEhige. 
The  Bomans  and  Yenetians  were  still  in  bondage,  and 
there  seemed  as  yet  no  way  opened  for  their  liberation. 
The  former  were  kept  down  by  a  powerful  French  garri- 
son, which  could  be  increased  to  any  extent  at  the 
shortest  notice ;  the  latter  dwelt  under  the  shadows  of 
the  Quadrilateral,  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world, 
and  Austria  was  determined  to  hold  that  province  with 
its  seaboard  at  any  co^.  But  it  occurred  to  Garibaldi 
and  his  friends  that  something  might  be  done  to  over- 
throw the  feeble  government  of  the  King  of  Naples  in 
Sicily.  Mazzini  had  sent  an  agent  there,  who  reported 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  anything  in  that 
quarter.  Still,  there  was  a  chance  that  if  Garibaldi 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  that 
island,  the  immense  prestige  of  his  character,  and  the 
magic  of  his  name,  might  work  wonders  amongst  the 
people.  Mazzini  took  this  view,  and  promised  the  sup- 
port of  the  secret  societies,  with  all  the  funds  he  could 
collect  in  England  and  other  coiintries.  "It  is  but 
common  justice,"  says  Colonel  Chambers,  '*  to  state  that 
nothing  could  be  more  straightforward  and  open  than 
the  conduct  of  MftT^^ni  in  this  ti^ttet.    He  accepted 
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Qaribaldi's  own  programiiie,  gave  him  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  power,  and  nnconditionally  supported  him."* 
The  Qeneral  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Pied- 
montese  service,  and  was  therefore  free  to  act  indepen- 
dently. Dr.  Bertani  held  for  him  at  (}enoa  a  sum  of 
£40,000,  ccdleoted  in  the  difiTerent  towns  of  Italy,  sub- 
scriptLonB  being  at  the  seme  time  raised  in  England  by 
the  Italian  Unity  Committee  which  had  been  formed  in 
London.  Efforto  had  been  made  to  alienate  the  King 
from  Gaxibaldi,  and  to  make  him  jealous  of  the  un- 
bounded confidence  and  enthusiasm  which  the  hero  of 
the  Italian  cause  eyerywhere  excited ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  revolutionary  parties  did  not  miss  opportunities 
for  rousing  in  his  bosom  an  indignant  sense  of  the 
iigustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  But  nothing 
could  shake  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  or  his  purpose  to 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  his  country,  persuaded  that 
when  that  was  done,  all  misunderstandings  could  be 
easily  removed.  To  all  suggestions  £N>m  his  friends, 
j^iflftyiftiling  him  from  the  undertaking  to  reycdutionise 
the  South  of  Italy,  he  answered,  "  I  go  to  conquer  fresh 
thrones  for  Yictor  TgrnTnanwAl^  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt'' 

We  must  assume  Ihat  the  Govemment  of  Yictor  Em- 
manuel considered  this  attempt  of  Garibaldi  extremely 
rash  and  hopeless.  Perhaps  they  suspected  Imn — or,  at 
all  events,  the  party  of  action  which  had  now  placed 
him  at  its  head— of  a  design  to  establish  a  republic  in  the 
South  of  Italy ;  perhaps  they  feared  that  lus  enterprise 
would  fumisha  pretext  to  the  French  Emperor  to  inter- 
fere again,  and,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  to  place  one  of 
lus  fiunily  on  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples;  or  they 
might  have  i^rehended  a  renewal  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  Austria.  Whatever  might  be  their  motives, 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  enterprise. 
They  accordingly  seized  upon  the  funds  and  the  arms 
which  had  been  deposited  at  Genoa  and  Milan,  and 
neither  the  arms  nor  the  money  were  ever  after  restored 
to  Garibaldi.  This  was  a  great  discouragement,  as  the 
supplies  which  had  been  collected  were  &r  too  scanty. 
Th^re  was,  however,  a  thorough  conviction  on  the  mind 
of  Oavour  that  the  venture  would  be  an  utter  failure,  for 
La  Farina,  his  intknate  friend,  telegraphed  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was  about  to  join  the  expedition,  that  it  would 
terminate  nowhere  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Ajid, 
in  truth,  it  would  be  difficult*  to'  find  in  all  history  an 
enterprise  which,  at  the  outset,  appeared  so  Utopian. 
Garibaldi  had  only  1,000  volunteers,  while  the  military 
force  with  which  his  expedition  would  have  to  contend 
consisted  of  twelve  times  as  many  well-appointed  and 
regular  troops.  With  his  snudl  army,  numbering  not 
more  than  a  single  regiment,  he  started  from  a  country 
house  near  Genoa  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May,  1860, 
to  make  war  against  the  King  of  Naples,  with  whom 
his  own  sovereign  was  at  peace.  If  he  and  his  com- 
panions fEuled,  as  in  aU  human  probability  they  seemed 
likely  to  do,  they  might  have  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  the  loathsome  dungeons  of  Naples,  if  they 

•  **  GaritMldi  and  ItalUui  Unity/*  p.  48. 
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did  not  perish  ignominiously  on  the  scafiEold.  The 
slightest  reflection  upon  these  teuda  is  sufficient  to  fill 
the  jnind  with  wonder  at  the  fedth  and  courage  with 
which  this  band  of  adventurers  was  inspired.  Tvo 
steamers,  with  appropriate  names — ^the  Piedmonte  aad 
Lombardo — were  sei2sed  by  the  volunteers  in  the  tfMd- 
stead  at  G^oa,  and  steaming  along  the  coast,  thej 
picked  up  their  comrades  at  the  pointe  previously  fixed 
up<m.  The  Sardinian  Government,  hearing  of  the  em- 
barkation, immediately  sent  out  the  fiist  screw  fir^afee 
Maria  Adelaide,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Berauto, 
in  pursuitof  the  eiq>edition.  The  Timet^  oorregpondeot, 
writing  on  the  12th  of  May,  described  this  enterpnse  a? 
beyond  the  limits  of  either  praise  or  blame.  **The  nutn, 
the  cause,  and  the  circumstances  were  so  exiraoidiniry, 
that  they  must  be  judged  by  themselves.  Sacoeos  wooM. 
stamp  Garibaldi  as  a  general  and  a  stateemaa  of  ft» 
highest  rank ;  defeat,  ruin,  and  death  would  canae  bim 
to  be  remembered  as  a  Quixotic  adventurer,  of  daanHeB 
courage  but  of  feeble  judgment.  The  expedition  to  Sidy 
would  in  friture  be  ranked  either  with  the  landing  of  IfxI- 
liam  of  Orange  inEngland,  or  with  Murat^s  landing  in  Oi- 
labria:  aU  that  was  certain  was  the  heroio  courage  of  fi» 
man  by  whom  the  attempt  was  made.**  It  was  poeaAk 
that,  if  the  communications'  with  the  mainland  wero  cat 
o£f,  the  insurgents  would  have  been  able  to  h<^d  their  own 
against  the  troops  already  in  the  island;  but  in  case  the 
King  was  at  liberty  to  use  the  whole  strength  of  titie 
State  in  coercing  the  refractory  province,  the  Timet 
thought  the  cause  which  Garibaldi  had  espoused  was  a  i 
desperate  one ;  but  added,  * '  what  would  be  mere  rawhniffi  ! 
and  stark  madness  in  another,  is  no  more  in  Garibalii 
than  fjEkith  in  his  own  good  star.  In  him  mere  impoise 
in  action  is  better  than  other  men's  caution  and  ftte- 
thought.  The  tone  in  which  Garibaldi  spoke  to  those 
who  urged  upon  him  the  desperate  character  of  his 
enterprise,  touched  upon  that  sublimity  whi<^  may 
seem  akin  to  madness.  To  those  who  called  attention  to 
the  chances  of  meeting  with  the  Neapolitan  crtiisers,  he 
talked  about  thd  feasibility  of  boarding  the  Neapolitan 
frigates,  and  taking  possession  of  them  one  aAer  &» 
other ;  he  also  remarked  that  a  navy  was  the  very  Uod^ 
he  should  want  the  most,  and  that  they  would  be  wr 
useful.  To  those  who,  well  knowing  his  devoted  love  and 
affection  for  his  eldest  son,  implored  him  almost  on  their 
knees  to  spare  the  youthful  Menotti,  and  not  to  cast  a 
blight  on  a  life  which  he  had  given,  and  to  reEmember 
how  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  tender  mercy  of  a 
King  of  Naples,  so  closely  allied  with  Austria;  tl» 
response  he  gave  was,  '  I  only  wish  I  had  ten  Menoltzs« 
in  order  that  I  might  risk  them  all.' " 

Before  his  departure  from  Genoa,  Garibaldi  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bertani,  in  which  he  told  him 
that  he  was  once  more  about  to  take  a  share  in  th*- 
events  which  were  to  decide  the  destinies  of  a  oountry, 
requesting  him  to  collect  all  the  means  he  could  obtaic 
in  aid  of  the  enterprise — to  give  the  Italians  to  tmder- 
stand  that  if  he  received  proper  assistance,  Italy  wewrJd 
be  consolidated  in  a  short  time  with  little  cost.  The 
part  of  Italy  that  was  free,  he  said,  should  have  600,000 
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men  under  arms«  a  proportion  attained  even  by  states 
which  had  not  their  independence  to  secure  by  con- 
quest. If  Italy  had  such  an  army  she  would  ha^  no 
need  of  foreign  masters,  sure  to  eat  her  up  pieoem'eaii, 
uuder  the  pretence  of  giving  her  fi^eedom.  He  added, 
*'I  neyer  advised  this  Sicilian  movement;  but  since 
these  brethren  of  ours  are  fighting,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  the  rescue.  Our  war-cry  will  always  be, 
'Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel!*  I  hope  even  out  of 
this  crisis  the  banner  of  Italy  will  be  borne  without  dis- 
honour," He  also  wrote  a  letter,  before  starting,  to  the 
King,  stating  that  the  cry  of  Sicily  had  touched  his 
heart ;  that  he  knew  he  was  embarking  in  a  dangerous 
undertaking;  but  he  trusted  in  Gk>d,  and  in  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  his  companions.  Their  war- 
cry  would  always  be,  "  Long  live  the  unity  of  Italy ! 
Long  live  Victor  Emmanuel,  her  first  and  bravest 
soldier !  '*  Should  they  fall  in  the  enterprise,  he  trusted 
that  Italy  and  lill^ral  Europe  would  not  forget  that  it 
had  been  determined  by  the  most  unselfish  sentiments 
of  patriotism.  If  they  succeeded,  he  would  be  proud  to 
adorn  the  crown  of  His  Majesty  with,  perhaps,  its 
brightest  jewel,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  would  not 
allow  his  advisers  to  hand  it  over  to  foreigneri.  He 
had  not  ventured  to  communicate  his  project  to  th» 
Xing,  lost  he  should  be  persuaded  by  him  to  abandon 
the  enterprise. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  already  deeply  indited  to 
Garibaldi  for  the  new  jewels  whioh  had  been  already  set 
in  his  crown.  It  was  owing  to  him,  above  aU  men, 
that  the  royal  progress  through  Central  Italy  was  one 
unbroken  tiiumphal  march,  from  Leghorn  to  Piaoeusa. 
In  the  chief  cities  were  festivities  and  illuminations. 
In  every  town  and  village,  caatles,  towers,  churches'^ 
the  whole  extent  of  streets  and  piaezas — ^were  adorned 
with  flowers,  with  coloured  lights,  and  with  rich  hang- 
ings of  every  sort»  while  flags  were  waving  by  thou- 
sands. The  tribunes  were  thronged  with  applauding 
women,  and  in  the  theatre  at  Bologna  more  than  one 
hundred  ladies  of  rank  sang  the  national  anthem. 
Even  Te  L>eu7ns  and  high  maosoo  were  not  wanting  to 
the  sovereign  who  had  despoiled  the  Papacy;  for  in 
every  city  there  were  liberal-minded  priests,  who  sang 
them  in  spite  of  excommunicattons  and  interdicts !  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  triumphal  progress  that  the 
news  came  of  Garibaldi's  expedition.  Count  Arriva- 
bene,  who  was  with  the  King  at  the  time,  states  that 
Count  Cavour  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  thought  to  be  mere  madness ;  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  advise  his  master  to  stop  it  by  means  of  a 
.Sardinian  squadron ;  for  had  he  done  so,  such  was  the 
popular  excitement  throughout  Italy,  he  would  have 
rLsked  his  crown.*  Consequentiy,  nothing  remained  but 
to  wish  God  speed  to  the  thousand  heroes  and  their 
illustrious  leader,  and  to  accept  the  inevitable  results. 
God  did  speed  their  efforts,  and  crowned  the  most 
daring  of  onterprisej  with  a  success  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  history.  The  night  on  which  they  put  out 
to  soa  was  brilliant,  and  a  genUe  breeze  blowing  from 
•  ^lMl7  under  Victor  Eamuuiael,"  toL  iL  pp.  26  27 
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the  north  seemed  sent  on  purpose  to  expedite  their 
voyage.  The  two  steamers  next  morning  entered  the  har- . 
hour  of  Talimone,  on  the  Tuscan  coast.  There,  on  board 
the  Piedmonte,  the  General  addressed  his  soldiers — the 
brave  Oaociatori — ^who  had  already  served  their  country 
with  a  staioless  conscience.  **  No  rank,"  he  said,  **  no 
honour,  no  recompense,  is  held  out  to  my  brave  com- 
panions. When  the  danger  is  past,  they  will  return  to 
a  quiet  domestic  life ;  but  now  the  hour  of  b^tttle  has 
struck.  Italy  sees  them  again  in  the  front  rank,  cheer- 
fully volunteering  to  shed  their  blood  for  her.  The 
war-cry  of  the  Cacciatori  delle  Alpi  is  the  same  that 
resounded  a  year  since  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino — 
*  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel ! ' — and  this  cry  will  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  Italy !  " 

He  then  organised  his  littie  force,  and  appointed 
officers  to  the  several  companies.  Among  these  was 
the  Hungarian,  Colonel  Turr.  Steaming  out  of  Tali- 
mone Harbour,  both  vessels'  laboured  heavily  in  a 
rough  sea,  while  Qaiibaldi,  with  his  friend  Castiglia, 
pored  over  the  map  of  SioUy,  and  the  volunteers  laughed 
and  sang  patriotic  songs.  They  steered  their  course  to 
the  harbour  of  Marsala,  where  the  men  had  just  time  to 
land,  and  get  their  guns  and  stores  on  shore,  before  two 
Nmpolitan  ships,  which  were  pursuing  at  full  speed, 
QOttld  come  within  reach.  Some  broadsides  were  fired 
at  the  Gadbaldians,  but  without  effect.  Sicily  had  been 
piepaied  for  the  advent  of  the  deliverer.  Some  partial 
attempts  to  effiaot  a  revolution  had  been  crushed  with 
great  brutality  by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  but  the  effect 
was  to  extend  throughout  the  island  the  spirit  of  revolt. 
Consequently,  the  moment  Ghiribaldi  entered  the  town 
of  Marsala,  he  was  hailed  as  a  liberator.  He  imme- 
diately issued  the  fdlowing  proolapiations : — 

**  Sicilians !— I  have  brought  yoa  a  body  of  brave 
men,  who  have  hastened  to  reply  to  the  heroic  cry  of 
Sicily,  We,  the  remains  of  the  batties  of  Lombardy, 
9xe  with  you.  All  we  ask  is  the  freedom  of  our 
land.  United,  the  work  will  be  easy  and  short. 
To  arms,  then  I  He  who  does  not  snatch  up  a  wea- 
pon is  a  coward  and  a  traitor  to  his  country !  Want 
of  arms  is  no  excuse.  We  shall  get  nuukets,  but 
for  the  prwent  any  weapon  will  do  in  the  Sands  of  a 
brave  man.  The  munidpalities  will  provide  for  the 
children,  women,  and  old  men  deprived  of  tiieir  sup- 
port. To  arms,  all  of  you!  Sicily  shall  once  more 
teach  the  world  how  a  country  can  be  freed  from  its 
oppressors  by  the  powerful  will  of  a  united  people. 

♦*  G.  Gakibau)!." 

"  To  the  Neapolitan  army.— Foreign  insolence  reigns 
over  Italian  ground  in  consequence  of  Italian  discord. 
But  on  the  day  that  the  sons  of  the  Samnites  and  Martii, 
united  with  their  brethren  of  Sicily,  shall  join  the 
Italians  of  the  North,  on  that  day  our  nation,  of  which 
you  are  the  finest  part,  shall  resume  its  place,  as  in 
former  times,  amongst  the  first  nations  of  Europe.  I, 
an  Italian  soldier,  only  aspire  to  see  you  drawn  up  sido 
by  side  with  these  soldiers  of  Varese  and  San  Martino, 
in  order  jointly  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  Italy. 

**  G.  Gauibaldi.'J 
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Tbe  Baitlo  of  MMrular^TaJil  of  Palermo— Treachery  of  the  MeapoUtan 
Gcnerala— Atrocities  committed  by  their  Troopt—Garlbaldl  aasamea 
the  Dictatorship  of  SicUy-Garibaldi  on  board  the  British  Ship  Han- 
nibal—His  Convention  with  the  NeapoUtan  Qenerals— HU  Address 
to  the  People  of  Palmero— Italian  Enthusiasm— Garibaldi's  Exhort*- 
lion  to  the  Sicilian  Priests— Ugo  Basai— Public  Thanksgiving  to  the 
God  of  Battles— His  Marvellous  Success— Arrival  of  La  Farina  to  con- 


of  aumninition.  An  atudliary  body  of  1,200  peasants  wis 
hastily  organised,  and  with  this  force  he  was  about  to 
wage  war  against  50,000  troops  with  numerous  artillery 
posted  in  strong  fortresses,  having  a  fleet  with  900  gans 
to  support  them.  The  Neapolitan  army  was  commanded 
by  General  Lanza,  who,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  pro- 
claimed his  intention  to  extinguish  the  firebrand  of 


THB  KIKQ  OF  KAPLES. 


duct  the  Admlnistration^His  Attempt  to  usurp  the  Dictatorship— He 
is  sliipped  off  by  Garibaldi— Departure  of  the  Neapolitan  Garrison- 
Services  of  the  British  Admiral  Mundy— Garibaldi's  Gratitude— 
His  Letters  to  the  Queen  and  Lady  Sliaftesbvry. 

The  army  which  Oaribaldi  was  enabled  to  muster  at 
Marsala  on  the  11th  of  May,  1860,  consisted  of  1,002 
Italians  and  five  Hungarians,  with  only  six  small  pieces 
of  cannon,  a  few  stand  of  arms,  and  a  moderate  amount 


Italy,  the  outlawed  fillibuster  of  South^Americs. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  Ixttyado,  Garibaldi,  <m  the  151^ 
of  May,  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  strong  positions. 
"TTifl  military  genius  and  unequalled  quidmess  in 
manoeuyring  staggered  the  Bourbon  general ;  while  the 
bayonets  of  the  Cacciatori  and  the  Bxe  of  the  squadrt, 
who  had  outflanked  the  enemy,  decided  the  first  fight  on 
Sicilian  ground  in  favour  of  the  soldiers  of  liberty.    Bat 
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the  band  of  heroes  paid  dearly  for  the  victory  of  Oalata- 
fimi.  The  battle  lasted  three  hours ;  Garibaldi  had  200 
men  hors  de  combat,  while  his  son  Menotti,  and  the  son 
of  the  great  Manin,  and  Baron  Stocco  were  amongst  the 
wounded.  From  Calatafimi  to  Palermo,  the  liberators 
marched  on,  fighting  and  conquering,  and  carrying  out, 
under  the  guidance  of  Garibaldi,  the  most  admirable 
strategical  plans."  *  He  crossed  the  mountains,  follow- 
ing the  goat  tracks,  causing  his  guns  to  be  carried  on  the 
men's  shoulders;  and  then  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
opposite  plains,  surprising  the  Neapolitans,  who  fell  back 
at  his  approach.     But  being  reinforced  next  morning, 


St.  Antonio  and  Quattro  Cantoni,  the  houses  of  the 
suburb,  were  carried ;  and  Garibaldi,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  Piazza  Bologni,  occupied  the  Piazza  del 
Pretorio,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Before 
night  his  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
town,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal  palace,  its  imme- 
diate yicinity,  and  the  forts,  £rom  which,  as  well  as  from 
the  Neapolitan  ships  hard  by,  a  shower  of  projectiles  fell 
upon  the  Italians,  for  they  had  opened  fire  upon  the  city 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  protest  of  the  English  rear- 
admiral  Mundy.  The  result  of  this  maryellous  success 
was  a  conference  with  Garibaldi,  which  was  held  on  board 
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they  advanced  to  attack  him.  The  General  then  feigned 
a  hasty  retreat,  which  so  completely  deceived  the 
Xeax>olitazi  generals  in  that  quarter,  that  they  tele- 
g^raplied  to  Lanza  at  Palermo,  stating  that  Garibaldi  had 
Bed,  and  that  his  troops  were  being  utterly  demoralised. 
Bat  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
receiTed,  whUe  yet  in  bed,  the  startling  intelligence  that 
the  despised  **  fillibuster ''  was  encamped  in  the  yicinity 
of  that  city.  It  was  defended  by  12,000  troops.  In  less 
than  four  hours  they  were  dislodged  from  their  positions. 


*  luly  oDdtf  Victor  Emnuuittel,  toL  iL,  p.  4fi. 


the  English  flag- ship  Hannibal  on  the  30th  of  May,  in 
presence  of  the  Erench,  American,  and  Sardinian  naval 
commanders.  An  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  ulti- 
mately a  convention  signed  on  the  6th  of  June,  by  which 
the  Neapolitans  were  to  evacuate  Palermo,  and  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  except  Messina,  Melazza,  and  some  other 
less  important  fortresses. 

Admiral  Mundy,  in  his  "Palermo  and  Naples,''  gives  a 
remarkable  letter  from  General  Lanza  to  His  Excellency 
General  Garibaldi  in  the  following  terms : — **  Since  the 
English  admiral  has  let  me  know  that  he  would  receive 
with  pleasure  on  board  his  vessel  two  of  my  generals  to 
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open  a  conference  with,  you,  at  wHch  the  admiral  would 
be  mediator,  provided  you  would  grant  them  a  passage 
through  your  lines,  I  therefore  beg  you  to  let  me  know 
if  you  will  consent  thereto;  and  if  so  (supposing  hostili- 
ties to  be  suspended  on  both  sides),  I  beg  you  to  let  me 
know  the  hour  when  the  said  conference  shall  begin.  It 
would  likewise  be  advantageous  that  you  would  give  an 
escort  to  the  above  mentioned  generals  from  the  royal 
palace  to  the  Sanita,  where  they  "would  embark  to  go  on 
board*"  On  this  communication  the  admiral  remarks : 
— "What  must  have  been  the  distress  of  the  royal  army 
before  the  alter  ego  of  the  sovereign  could  have  conde- 
scended to  pen  so  humble  a  letter  as  this !  The  man  who 
up  to  the  present  hour  had  been  stigmatised  by  epithets 
degrading  to  human  nature,  and  denounced  in  proclama- 
tions as  a  pirate,  rebel,  and  filibuster,  now  elevated  to  the 
title  and  rank  of  *  His  Excellency '  and  *  General.'  It 
was  equivalent  to  the  recognition  of  his  character  as  an 
equal,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  mability  to  sub- 
due him  by  force."  The  hour  was  appomted,  and  at  the 
moment  fire  was  opened  from  the  guns  of  the  Neapolitan 
ships,  the  whole  afiGur  being  planned  to  surprise  and 
capture  Garibaldi. 

The  Italians  paid  a  j  ust  tribute  to  the  humanity,  enesgy , 
and  diplomatic  skill  of  Admiral  2£undy,  but  for  whose 
exertions  the  city  would  have  been  almost  totally  de- 
otroyed  by  the  bombardment.  One  of  their  historians 
writes^  ''  Both  Italy  and  civilised  Europe  owe  Admiral 
Mundy  a  debt  of  gratitude — a  debt  which  I  am  happy  to 
Msknowiedge  in  then  pages,  and  which  will  never  be 
e&oed  from  Italiaa  hearts.  The  reader  will  better 
appswiate  the  nobk  oonduot  of  the  British  oommander 
when  he  has  been  xnnds  acquninted  with  ihib  misforiunes 
which  had  already  follen  upon,  the  town  during  the  bom- 
bardment. A  whole  quarter  of  Palermo  was  in  tuakuoB, 
fcmiliflH  had  been  burned  alive  in  tiieir  dwellings,  and 
tiie  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  B«?inAn  and  Neapolitan 
troops  were  frightf uL  In  a  house  near  tiie  royal  palaoe, 
an  old  man  was  burned  in  his  bed,  not  by  acotdent,  but 
delibraxitely.  In  another  house,  near  the  burning  pdace 
of  Prinoe  Cartni,  a  whole  fEunily  was  bayoneted.  Nuns, 
monks,  and  citizens  were  massacred  without  even  tine 
shadow  of  a  pretext.  In  wrious  parts  of  the  city,  eon- 
vents,  churches  and  other  edifieee  were  demoHshod  by 
the  shells,  continually  thrown  into  them  firom  the  fort  and 
the  ships  of  war.  For  many  nights  the  flames  of  the 
conflagration,  mixed  with  clouds  of  grey  smoke,  rose  to 
the  blue  sky  of  that  enchanting  region.  For  many  nights 
a  red  glare  was  thrown  upon  the  picturesque  bay, 
colouring  with  its  light  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  touching  even  the  distant  waves  of  the  sea  as  with 
golden  threads."  * 

Ghmbaldi  soon  showed  that  he  was  not  great  merely 
in  guerilla  warfare,  but  that  he  was  also  a  great  states- 
man ;  that  he  had  a  faculty  of  organising,  and  knew 
how  to  turn  all  his  available  resources  to  the  best  pos- 
sible account.  Master  of  Palermo,  he  immediately  set 
about  preparing  the  means  for  future  conquests.     He 


had  written  to  Genoa  for  reinforoemoits.  He  hired 
steamers,  bought  arms  and  ammunition,  and  urged  the 
people  of  Sicily  to  come  forth  and  aid  him  in  workingl 
out  their  deliverance.  Stem  and  terrible  in  war,  this 
wonderful  man  had  for  suffering  humanity  feelings  as 
tender  as  those  of  a  woman.  Amidst  all  the  bustle  and 
laboxir  connected  with  his  military  operations,  he  made 
the  following  touching  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  Palermo  :— 
"  I  present  myself  in  confidence  to  you,  noble  ladies  of 
Palermo,  to  confess  an  act  of  weakness.  I,  an  old 
soldier  of  two  worlds,  shed  tears  and  am  distressed  in 
mind.  I  weep  not  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  and  mis* 
fortunes  to  which  this  unhappy  city  has  been  con- 
demned— ^not  with  indignation  at  the  recent  butchery, 
nor  for  bodies  mutilated  by  the  bombardment,  but  at 
the  sight  of  victims  and  orphans  exposed  to  die  of 
hunger.  ^At  the  Orphan  Asylum  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  perish  for  want  of  nourishment ;  and  yet  a  veiy 
little  would  suffice  to  feed  those  beings  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  But  here  I  stop.  I  leave  the  rest  to  be 
understood  by  your  generous  hearts,  already  palpitating 
with  emotion  at  the  spectacle  of  such  misfortune." 

Soon  after  this  Garibaldi  issued  a  proclamatisD,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  considered  it  neoessary  that  the 
civil  and  military  powers  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
person ;  and,  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King 
of  Italy,  he  assumed  the  Dictatorship  of  Sicily.  Oolong 
Chambers  states,  that  up  to  this  time  the  poofto  of 
Sicily  had  heard  little,  and  cared  less,  about  tlie  ^ng  of 
Piedmont ;  but  they  would  have  accepted  any  goipeaunent 
that  Gkuribaldi,  their  liberator  and  idol,  reoommendad  to 
them,  so  certain  were  they  that  he  would  in  eveiy  way 
consult  their  best  interests.  There  is  no  fact,  he  says, 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  more  insisted  up«n  in 
the  letters  &om  Sicily  of  the  learned  Hungarian, 
Francis  Pulsky,  than  the  absenoe  of  all  mention,  or 
even  thought,  of  Yictor  Emmanuel,  on  the  paxi  of  the 
Sicilians  at  this  time.  He  was  neady  unknowa  in 
Sicily ;  and  it  was  Garibaldi's  pzestige  which  lent  a  xay 
of  popularity  to  the  King.* 

An  incident  is  related  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
view between  Gkiriboldi  and  the  Neapolitan  genecala  on 
board  the  Hannibal,  which  presents  the  Liberator  in  a 
new  lig^t  The  fifth  article  of  the  convention  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  municipality  should  address  an  humble 
petition  to  the  King,  laying  before  him  the  real  wishes 
of  the  town,  and  that  this  petition  should  be  submitted 
to  His  Majesty.  The  response  of  the  Dictator  was  a 
peremptory  "No!"  Then  drawing  liimself  up,  he 
added,  **  The  time  for  humble  petitions,  either  to  the 
Bang  or  to  any  other  person,  is  past ;  besides,  there  is 
no  longer  any  municipality.  La  municipalitS  c'esi  fJioi  ! 
Pass  on  to  the  sixth  and  last  proposition."  On  hearing 
those  words,  astonishment  and  indignation  were  de- 
picted on  the  countenance  of  General  Letigia,  who 
exclaimed,  "  Then,  sir,  unless  this  article  is  agreed  to, 
all  communication  between  us  must  cease ! "  Garibaldi, 
who  had  hitherto  been  apparently  phlegmatic,  now  de- 


*  *'  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,"  vol.  II,  p.  49. 
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noimoad  in  immeasiiTed  terms  the  bad  faith,  the  infamy 
of  the  royal  aathorities  in  alkrvnng  the  Italian  troops  to 
be  attacked  while  a  flag  of  tmoe  was  flying.    By  this 
treaoherons  manceuyre  they  had  severely  woimded  one 
of  his   brayest  officers,  and  acquired   a  position  in 
advance  which  they  still  retained,  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  military  honour.    But  perfidy  such  as  this 
could  not  succeed.     Eventually  it  would  recoil  with 
terrific  efiTdct  on  the  heads  of  its  authors.     Admiral 
Mundy  also  gave  expression  to  the  mortification  he  had 
felt  at  the  unaoooontable  conduct  of  the  loyal  troops  in 
advancing  upon  the  insurgents  after  a  truce  had  been 
proclaimed.   On  second  thoughts  the  Neapolitans  agreed 
to  expunge  the  fiftii   article.     The   convention  was 
agreed  to,  and  Qaribaldi  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
generals  to  accompany  them  on  the  way  to  his  quarters 
in  the  vice-regal  barouche.    On  arriving  at  the  great 
square  of  the  Qnatre  Fontani,  he  delivered  a  soul- 
stirring  address  to  the  assembled  multitude,  pointing 
out  to  them  what  the  crisis  of  their  country  demanded. 
The  whole  population  must  work  during  the  night; 
the    barricades    must   be    enlarged,   multiplied,    and 
strengthened;  every  able-bodied  man  must  be  armed 
and  at  his  post,  ready  to  do  battle  at  the  expiration  of 
the  armistioe ;  and  ti^eir  first  act  must  be  to  drive  the 
foreign  mercenaries  from  the  advanced  position  they 
had  treacherously  gained  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
At  night  the  dty  was  splendidly  illuminated.     Next 
day  Litigia  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dic- 
tator, to  ask  that  the  truce  might  be  extended  for  three 
days  more,  in  order  to  get  information  from  Naples. 
On  his  way  he  saw  with  astonishment  the  eflbrts  made 
by  the   people  during   the  .  night.     He  saw  priests, 
women,  and  children,    working  energetically  at  the 
defences,  while  monks  were  carrying  the  crucifix  before 
them,  everywhere  exhorting  the  people  to  fight  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty.    On  the  1st  of  June,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  convention,  the  royal  treasury,  which 
contained  more  than  £1,000,000,  was  delivered  to  the 
insurgents.    This  enabled  Garibaldi  to  pay  off  arrears, 
leaving  an  ample  surplus  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
ammunition.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he 
went  through  the  town,  walking  among  the  inhabitants, 
who  thronged   around  him,  cheering,  laughing,  and 
crying  with  joy.     They  rushed  forward  frantically  to 
touch  his  clothes.    Mothers  knelt  down  before  him,  and 
presented  their  children  for  his  blessing.    The  General 
looked  on  calmly,  smiling,  taking  up  the  children  and 
kiflsing  them,  and  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to 
all  as  he  passed  along.     He  took  possession  of  the 
Jesuits'  College,  and  turned  it  into  a  ragged-school, 
Tvhich  in  a  short  time  wrought  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  little  outcasts,  who  were  cleaned,  clothed, 
and  instructed.    He  also  founded  schools  for  girls  in 
different  parts  of  the  island.    He  instituted  a  national 
militia,  and  established  a  free  press,  and  named  the  first 
paper  the  Independent,   remarking,   that  he  hoped  it 
would  be  the  first  to  attack  him  if  ever  he  proved  false 
to  the  principles   he   then    advocated.      He  sent  for 
Oavazzd,  who   had  been  his  chaplain  at  Bome,  and 


said, — *'  Go  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  pro- 
claim salvation  to  the  people  through  the  merits  of  our 
Bedeemer  alone.'*  He  issued  a  proclamation  to  all 
good  priests,  begging  that  they  would  prove  by  their 
conduct  that  the  true  religion  of  Christ  was  not  entirely 
lost  in  Sicily,  recalling  to  them  the  venerated  name  and 
example  of  the  martyr  Ugo  Bassi.  Bassi  accompanied 
the  Italian  Legion  in  all  its  wanderings.  He  was  an 
excellent  horseman,  and  was  constantly  at  the  side  of 
the  General.  His  powerful  voice  £Etscinated  the  people. 
"If  ever  Italy  comes  to  be  united,"  exclaimed  Gari- 
baldi, **  may  God  restore  her  the  voice  of  a  Ugo  Bassi  f 
When  Bome  had  fallen— when  nothing  was  left  me  but 
exile,  hunger,  and  misery,  Ugo  Bassi  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  accompany  me."  When  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  part,  the  General  said,  grasping  the 
priest's  hand,  "Heaven  preserve  you!  we  shall  meet 
again."  "Yes,  in  Italy  or  heaven !"  was  the  answer. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  We  shall  not  meet  again 
on  earth.  I  feel  a  conviction  that  I  shall  soon  seal  with 
my  blood  my  devotion  to  our  cause."  The  conviction 
was  too  wen  founded.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition  to  be  tortured, 
stripped  of  his  priestly  garments,  and  executed  as  a 
heretic  and  a  rebeL  StandLog  calmly  on  the  side  of  the 
grave  they  had  dug  for  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  die  with- 
out remorse  I  I  die  for  God  and  my  country!"  A 
nobler  example,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  set 
before  the  .liberated  Sicilians.  The  first  religious  cere- 
mony Gkuibaldi  attended  in  that  country  was  a  service 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  battles  for  his  first  vic- 
tory. Cushions  were  placed  for  him  to  kneel  upon,  but 
he  knelt  on  the  outer  step  of  the  church,  before  the 
assembled  army,  and  immense  multitudes  of  all  ranks 
of  the  people ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  officiating  priest 
said  aloud,  "  Let  aU  behold  how  the  victor  himibleth 
himself  before  Him  who  alone  giveth  victory."  * 

The  marvellous  success  of  Ckiribaldi  in  his  "  mad- 
man's freak,"  astounded  the  Italians.  Since  the  day  of 
his  arrival  at  Marsala,  he  had  never  received  from  the 
mainland  more  than  100  recruits ;  yet,  in  a  few  days,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Sicily.  Even  Cavour  was 
convinced  by  accomplished  facts ;  but,  as  if  he  still  dis- 
trusted the  loyalty  of  the  General,  and  feared  that 
ambition  might  lead  him  astray,  he  hastened  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  annexation  of  the  newly-conquered 
kingdom.  Garibaldi,  however,  had  no  idea  of  relin- 
quishing the  power  he  had  so  nobly  won  till  he  could 
make  it  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission  for  the  liberation  of  Naples.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  organise  the  government  of  Sicily,  and  to  use 
its  resources  for  that  object;  and  he  hoped  at  no 
distant  day  to  place  upon  the  head  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  meantime,^ 
Admiral  Persano  had  orders  to  receive  the  General 
officially  on  the  part  of  the  Sardinian  Government,  as 
the  de  /ado  viceroy  of  the  island.  Shortly  after,  how- 
ever. La  Farina  was  sent  to  conduct  the  government. 


*  **  Qwiteldi  and  lUlUm  Unity,"  p,  66. 
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Garibaldi  installed  him,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  must  confine  himself  to  financial  and  commercial 
matters.  This  did  not  suit  his  idea,  or  accord  with  his 
instructions.  He  wanted  to  grasp  the  power  which  the 
Dictator  himself  wielded,  and  consequently  became  refrac- 
tory and  rebellious.  The  General  was  not  a  man  to  stand 
such  impertinent  assumption.  He,  therefore,  ordered  him 
to  be  seized  by  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  had  him  conveyed  to  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Persano,  with  a  recommendation  to  quit  the  country 
with  all  convenient  speed.  While  the  walls  of  Palermo 
were  covered  with  blue  placards  imported  from  Turin, 
with  the  words — "  Vote  for  immediate  annexation  under 
the  constitutional  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel,"  Garibaldi 
discovered  that  Farina  was  spending  large  sums  of 
money  on  agents  from  Turin,  whom  he  had  employed  to 
intrigue  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  the  dictatorship. 
Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the  sooner  the  Turin 
intermeddler  was  got  rid  of  the  better. 

The  convention  which  Garibaldi  had  signed  declared 
the  royal  troops  should  be  sent  away  from  the  city,  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  and  material,  receiving  all  the 
honours  of  war,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
ports could  be  procured.  On  the  7th  of  June,  therefore, 
15,000  Neapolitan  troops,  infSEuitry  and  cavalry,  marched 
towards  the  Mole,  to  be  in  readiness  for  embarkation. 
The  eldest  son  of  Garibaldi,  mounted  on  a  black  charger, 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  principal  barricade, 
and  these  vanquished  hosts  of  disciplined  men  defiled 
before  him.  General  Lanza  and  Garibaldi  both  cordially 
thanked  Admiral  Mundy  for  the  services  he  had  rendered. 
The  latter  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  admiral,  which  had  been 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  parties,  and  could  never  be 
forgotten.  He  repeated  the  expression  of  his  feelings 
subsequently  in  a  most  affectionate  letter,  and  concluded 
with  a  prayer  that  Providence  might  ever  protect  that 
noble  vessel,  her  gallant  crew,  and  the  generous  seaman 
who  was  her  commander.  On  the  22nd  of  July  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  by  an  envoy,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

**  Your  Majesty, — Called,  by  my  duty  to  my  Italian 
£Eitherland,  to  defend  its  cause  in  Sicily,  I  have  assumed 
the  dictatorship  of  a  generous  people,  who,  after  a  long- 
oontinued  struggle,  wish  for  nothing  but  to  participate 
in  the  national  life  and  freedom  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
magnanimous  prince  in  whom  Italy  trusts.  The  envoy, 
who  presents  himself  to  your  Majesty  in  the  name  of  the 
Provisional  Government  which  now  rules  the  country, 
does  not  pretend  to  represent  a  special  and  distinct  state; 
but  he  comes  as  the  interpreter  of  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Italians.  By 
this  title  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  deign  to  receive  him, 
granting  a  kind  audience  and  attention  to  what  he  may 
respectftdly  urge  upon  your  Majesty  in  behalf  of  this 
most  beautiful  and  noble  part  of  Italy." 

Garibaldi  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury: — "Dear  and  most  gracious 
Lady,— Amongst  the  greatest  fortunes  of  my  life,  the 
most  surpassing  assuredly  is  that  of  having  secured  for  I 


my  country  the  sympathy  of  the  most  generous  ladies  of 
England.  May  I  beg  of  you,  most  kind  and  courteous 
lady,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  my  gratitude  with  those 
most  valued  and  dear  friends,  to  whom  Italy  owes  so 
much?  With  all  the  feeling  of  my  heart,  I  am,  your 
most  devoted  servant,  **  G.  Gauibaldi." 


CHAPTEE  TTX. 

The  Battle  of  Milazzo— Imminent  Danger  of  Garibaldi— Saved  by  Colonel 
lilaaori— Capitalation  of  the  Garrlaon— The  Victor  washing  hit  Shirt- 
Heatina  iorrenden  to  the  Gaxibaldlana— Syracnae  and  Angnsta  era. 
coated— OarllMldi  Master  of  Sicily— Alarm  and  Cenceaaloni  of 
Francis  IL— Letter  of  Victor  Rmmannel  to  the  General,  dlsanadlng  him 
flrom  the  Inyasion  of  Naplef— He  refnaet  CompUaaoe— His  Magical 
Infloenoe  over  the  SicUiant— The  CtrQ  Admfnistratloa— The  Dictator's 
Wardrobe— Picture  of  liis  Army— The  Albion  Clob— Inirasloa  of  Naples 
— Precdisory  Descent  on  the  Calabrlan  Shore— Its  Wanderings  anxn^ 
the  Moontaina— Attempt  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  bribe  Gwfbaldl,  asd 
to  hare  him  assassinated— Garibaldi  lands  frith  Ids  Army  in  Calabria^ 
Capitnlation  of  Reggie— A  romantic  Scene— Enthnaiasm  of  the  CaU- 
brlans^Demorallsed  State  of  the  Neapolitan  Army— Sarrend«r  of 
Scylla-^oy  of  the  Popolatlon— Progress  of  the  luTaders— Tiilolo  aad 
SaTonia  eracoated— The  liberator  at  Salerno— Intrigues  of  Cont 
Cavonr— The  Committee  of  Order— Annexation  of  Naplea  and  Pied- 
mont—Garibaldi realsts,  bnt  professes  nnbonnded  Loyalty  to  Victor 
Emmanoel- Alexandre  Dnmas,  a  Rerolationary  Agwt  at  Niyloi  Poo 
LIberlo  Romano— Departure  of  the  Kmg— His  parting  Pmristtistina— 
Invitation  to  the  Dictator^Hls  Triumphal  Entry  Into  the  CHy— His 
Proclamation  to  the  People— R^oidngs  at  Naples  Garibaldis  Reforms 
—His  Intenriew  with  the  English  Ambassador  on  board  the  Hannibal 
— Lamorlderb  and  the  Vohiteers— Invasion  of  the  Papal  States  bj 
Victor  Emmanuel- Its  Result— Skirmishing  between  the  Reyal  Troops 
and  the  Garibaldiaxis— Battle  of  the  Vdtumo— Treatment  of  the  Gari- 
baldlan  Prisoners— Victor  Emmanuel's  Progress  through  Soathere 
Italy— Garibaldi's  Address  to  the  People— Meeting  between  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  at  Teano— Surrender  of  Capua— GaribaUTs 
Address  to  the  Volunteers  Triumphal  Entry  of  the  King  into  Vafiu 
—Garibaldi's  Reception  at  the  Royiu  Palace~HIs  Farewell  Address  to 
the  Volunteers    His  Departure  tor  Ciq>rera. 

The  next  step  in  Garibaldi's  liberating  progress  was  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  Milazzo.  The  garrison  was 
commanded  by  General  Bosco,  "^ho  had  under  him  four 
regiments  of  rifles,  numbering  4,800  men;  the  15tii 
Begiment  of  the  line,  1,000  sbx)ng;  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  fire  pieces  of  artillery,  and  twelve  field  pieces, 
all  remarkably  well  mounted.  He  had,  besides,  every 
advantage  in  point  of  position.  Ghuribaldi*s  forces  were 
greatly  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  amounting  to  only 
about  4,400  men,  with  three  guns,  two  of  them  old  ship 
twelve-pounders,  and  a  six-pounder,  cast  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  his  little  army  was  enthusiastic 
and  daring,  having  unbounded  confidence  in  its  chi- 
valrous leader.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory, forming  a  peninsula,  and  was  commanded  by 
a  strong  castle.  In  this  castle,  and  in  the  gardens  and 
houses,  Bosco  had  posted  his  forces.  On  the  20th  of 
July,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Garibaldi  com- 
menced the  attack  along  the  whole  line.  The  fighting 
continued  for  two  hoiirs  without  any  marked  result 
The  Neapolitan  sharpshooters,  screened  by  the  hedges 
and  shrubs,  stood  their  ground  well.  Garibaldi  had 
brought  up  all  his  reserves,  and  the  issue  still  aeesnffd 
doubtful.  The  day  would  probably  have  been  lost,  but 
for  the  extraordinary  resources  of  G^aribaldi's  military 
genius.    Takiag  with  him  two  of  his  aides-de-camp. 
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Captains  Missori  and  Statella,  with  about  fifty  Sicilians, 
he  turned  the  right  of  Bosco's  line,  passing  along  the 
road  whioh  skirts  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  Messina. 
This  moyement  was  near  preying  fatal  to  him  and  to 
the  Italian  cause.  At  the  turning  of  a  garden  wall  he 
met  a  troop  of  Neapolitan  horsemen,  who  at  once  fell 
upon  his  small  band.  Belying  on  the  magic  of  his  name, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  cried — **  Surrender !  I  am  Garibaldi." 
**  It  is  for  you  to  surrender,"  replied  the  other,  aiming  a 
blow  with  his  sabre  at  the  (General's  head.  Evading  the 
blow,  Qaribaldi  struck  his  adyersary  on  the  face,  and 
caused  him  to  £el11  from  his  horse.  He  was  then  attacked 
by  two  dragoons,  who  would,  no  doubt,  haye  killed  him, 
but  for  Missori,  who  rushed  forward  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  shot  both  the  assailants  with  his  reyolyer. 
The  Neapolitans,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  officer,  turned 
and  fled.  Ghiribaldi's  forces  succeeded  in  getting  posses- 
fiien  of  a  bridge  which  connected  the  town  with  the  main- 
land. He  then  went  on  board  the  Yeloce,  a  man-of-war 
which  had  passed  oyer  to  the  national  cause,  and  ordered 
the  gunners  to  throw  solne  shells  into  the  town  and  the 
fortress.  This  had  the  desired  effect  The  Neapolitan 
tnx^s  became  demoralised,  and  Bosoo  was  compelled  to 
lotire  into  the  fortress,  where  he  capitulated  the  next 
day.  He  was  allowed  to  embark  with  his  troops  for 
Naples,  haying  giyen  his  word  of  honour,  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  national  forces  for,  three  months.  Thus 
the  general  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  annihilate 
(Garibaldi,  was  seen  on  the  22nd  of  July,  walking 
through  a  double  row  of  tixose  ragged  yolunteers  he 
had  so  often  despised,  leaying  to  the  conqueror  forty- 
four  guns,  half  a  fleld  battery,  large  quantities  of  am- 
munition, ninety-four  mules,  and  forty-fiye  horses.  The 
fiotory,  howeyer,  was  dearly  bought.  Such  was  the 
heroism  of  Garibaldi's  soldiers,  that  the  extraordinary 
proportion  of  twenty-fiye  per  cent.,  or  more  than  800  of 
the  men  engaged,  were  put  hors  de  wmbcU,*  '*  More  than, 
once  during  the  fight,"  says  Colonel  Chambers,  **tiie 
&te  of  Italy  hung  in  the  balance,  and  it  was  without 
doubt  Garibaldi's  hardest  fought  battle  in  Sicily.  For 
it  was  uniyersally  allowed  that  Bosoo's  troops  made  a 
more  determined  resistance,  and  fought  with  greater 
resolution,  than  the  Austrians  had  eyer  displayed  in 
Iiombfiudy  against  the  Cacciatori."  ''  Garibaldi  beiag 
Tequested  after  the  battle  to  write  a  bulletin,  answered, 
^No,  if  I  write  an  account,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  say  that  some  did  better  than  others.  Tou  are  at 
liberty  to  write  if  you  please;  but  the  best  thing  you 
can  say  is,  that  the  action  commenced  at  daylight,  and 
in  the  eyening  we  had  possession  of  the  town.*  During 
the  action  the  Gbneral  had  been  slightly  wounded ;  and 
£nding  his  red  shirt  soUed,  he  took  it  off,  and  washed  it 
iimself  in  a  neighbouring  brook,  and  hung  it  upon  the 
bushes  to  dry,  while  he  partook  of  his  firugal  repast  of 
bread,  fruit,  and  water.  Then  sitting  down  on  the 
ground,  barebacked,  he  smoked  his  cigar,  and,  wrapt  in 
thought,  contemplated  the  drying  of  his  garment.  Thus 

»  *«  IfaJy  under  Victor  BmmOTnel/'  toL  ii.»  p.  56. 


in  war  and  in  repose  did  he  share  alike  danger  and  hard 
ship  with  the  humblest  of  his  followers."  * 

The  Dictator  had  now  learned,  from  an  intercepted 
letter,  i;hat  the  King  of  Naples,  despairing  of  Sicily,  had 
ordered  his  troops  to  eyacuate  the  island.  He  therefore 
resolyed  to  preyent  the  departure  of  the  troops,  and  to 
force  the  garrison  of  Messina  to  come  to  terms,  to  which 
the  general  agreed  without  difficulty,  signing  a  conyen- 
tion,  by  which  he  surrendered  the  town  and  all  the  forts, 
except  the  citadel.  Messina  and  the  harbour  were  to  be 
respected,  and  no  bombardment  was  to  take  place  with- 
out proyocation  on  the  part  of  the  Garibaldians ;  the 
towns  of  Syracuse  and  Augusta  were  also  to  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  royal  troops ;  thus  Garibaldi  became  master 
of  Sicily,  and  had  obtained  from  the  enemy  large 
supplies  of  war  material  to  enable  him  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Naples. 

In  the  meantime  the  Zing,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
reyolution,  and  fearing  the  loss  of  his  throne,  suppli- 
cated the  interposition  of  the  French  Emperor,  promis- 
ing a  constitution  and  aU  sorts  of  reforms.  Napoleon, 
therefore,  wrote  in  yery  urgent  terms  to  Yictor  Em- 
manuel, deprecating  the  inyasion  of  Naples.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  interposition.  Count  Litta  was  sent  with 
the  following  letter  to  G^aribaldi : — 

**  General, — ^You  know  that  I  did  not  approye  of  your 
expedition,  and  that  I  was  entirely  foreign  to  it ;  but 
to-day  the  yery  graye  circumstances  in  which  Italy  is 
placed,  make  it  a  duty  to  enter  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  you.  In  the  eyent  of  the  King  of  Naples  con- 
senting to  eyacuate  the  whole  of  Sicily,  yolimtarily 
abandoning  all  sort  of  action,  and  formally  pledging 
himself  to  exercise  no  pressure  whatsoeyer  upon  the 
Sicilians,  so  that  the  latter  may  freely  pronoimce  their 
will,  and  choose  the  mode  of  goyemment  which  they 
may  prefer,  I  belieye  it  will  be  wise  in  you  to  renounce 
altogether  any  further  enterprise  against  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  In  the  contrary  eyent,  I  expressly  reserye 
my  entire  liberty  of  action,  and  relieye  myself  from 
making  any  comment  in  regard  to  your  projects.  Your 
affectionate,  **  Victor  Emmanuel." 

Garibaldi,  well  aware  of  the  pressure  under  which 
this  letter  was  written,  resolyed  to  disobey  the  royal 
injunctions.  He  wrote  a  reply  fiill  of  deyotion  and 
affection,  in  which  he  declared  nothing  on  earth  should 
influence  him  to  swerye  from  his  mission  till  it  was 
accomplished — until  he  made  His  Majesty  King  of 
United  Italy.  It  was  obseryed  by  all  the  officers  about 
Garibaldi  that  he  exercised  a  magnetic  influence  oyer 
the  people,  which  made  them  regard  him  as  a  kind  of 
liTilc  connecting  them  with  the  Deity — as  a  being  with  a 
nature  almost  diyine.  "When  the  inhabitants  of  Messina 
found  the  Liberator  in  possession  of  the  royal  palace, 
which  he  had  quietly  entered,  they  thronged  round  to 
do  him  homage  with  an  idolatrous  deyotion.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  day,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rise  seyeral 
times  from  his  dinner,  and  show  himself  at  the  window, 
in  answer  to  the  incessant  cheering  that  rose  from  the 

•  *«a«ribaldi  and  lUlUn  Unity,"  pp.  75,  76. 
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street  beneath,  which  was  so  densely  thronged,  that  it 
seemed  payed  with  human  heads  instead  of  stones, 
**  Besting  his  elbows  on  the  balcony,  his  noble  weather- 
beaten  countenance  radiant  with  goodness,  he  realised 
the  idea  of  an  apostle  of  old,  half  human,  half  diyine."* 
He  was  now  at  the  head  of  25,000  regular  troops,  whose 
morale  was  excellent,  and  whose  isl\h  in  thetr  G^eral 
was  unbounded.  They  were  supplied  with  40,000 
Enfield  rifles,  and  seyenteen  mountain  howitzers  and 
field  guns.  He  had  appointed  a  pro-dictator  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ciyil  affairs  of  Sicily,  whom  he  caused, 
with  all  the  other  officers,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  taxes  were  well  paid,  pro- 
perty was  respected,  and  law  and  order  fully  main- 
tained. Li  the  royal  palaces  Gkribaldi  retained  all  the 
aeryants  of  the  old  yiceroy's,  but  reduced  the  expendi- 
ture to  the  lowest  possible  standard  compatible  with  his 
dignity  as  Dictator.  All  that  he  allowed  himself  out  of 
the  public  treasury  was  eight  francs  a  day.  Colonel 
Chambers  giyes  the  following  description  of  his  ward- 
robe at  this  time: — "One  old  Piedmontese  general's 
uniform — a  relic  of  his  campaign  in  the  lakes — two 
pairs  of  grey  trousers,  an  old  felt  hat,  two  red  shirts,  a 
few  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  two  neckties ;  his  arms 
consisted  of  a  sabre  and  a  reyolyer — a  kit  which  his  daily 
allowance  of  eight  francs  did  not  do  much  to  improye, 
owing  to  the  simple  fekot  that,  after  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  there  was  neyer  by  any  chance  a  single  carlino 
to  be  found  in  the  pocket  of  His  Excellency.*'  Count 
Arriyabene  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the  army 
destined  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples: — "How 
strange  a  spectacle  did  that  army  present!  What  a 
yariety  of  imiforms  did  it  exhibit !  flannel  shirts  of  eyery 
colour,  white  toumouses,  and  feathered  puritan  hats ! 
Here  comes  by  a  well-known  countess  in  a  half  huzzar, 
half  amazonian  dress;  there  the  sharpshooters  of  Colonel 
Peard  are  parading  in  their  brown  blouses.  Down 
below,  seyeral  of  Danne*s  regiment  are  being  drilled  by 
their  English  officers,  the  elegance  of  whose  red  jackets 
contrasts  with  the  rougher  costume  of  their  commander. 
On  the  left  of  a  dirty  road,  towards  the  beach,  a  hut 
has  been  constructed,  and  a  large  inscription  tells  the 
passer-by  that  the  '  Albion  Club '  has  been  established 
there.  British  actiyity  is  neyer  at  fault ;  where  there 
are  ten  Englishmen  there  must  be  a  club.  It  is  true 
that  the  Albion  Club  at  Faro  was  only  a  poor  hut,  the 
floor  of  which  was  coyered  with  a  mat,  while  two  rough 
wooden  benches  seryed  for  diyans.  But  there  was 
always  a  glass  of  wine  to  be  had  there,  and  a  sausage 
and  a  crust  of  bread  were  neyer  wanting."  As  to  the 
Oeneral  himself,  Alexandre  Dumas  states  that  he  found 
him,  after  the  battle,  slumbering  with  his  staff  in  the 
j>orch  of  a  church,  exhausted  with  fSsitigue,  his  head  upon 
his  saddle.  Near  him  lay  his  scanty  supper,  a  small 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  water. 

The  hour  for  the  inyasion  of  Naples  had  now  arriyed. 
On  the  8th  of  August  the  Dictator  dispatched  a  body  of 
2(K)  men  to  the  Calabrian  shore,  with  instructions  to 


•  Chamberi,  p.  79. 


surprise  and  capture,  if  possible,  a  strong  fort  staUoued 
upon  the  coast,  directly  opposite  to  Cape  Faro.    Majors 
SOssori  and  Nullo  were  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
this  perilous  expedition.    Owing  to  the  darkness,  or  the 
force  of  a  current,  the  boats  were  unable  to  approach 
the  coast  at  the  point  intended.    The  men  then  marched 
along  the  rocky  paths,  where  they  met  a  patrol  of 
Neapolitans,  who  at  once  opened  fire,  and  put  ^e  garri- 
son on  the  alert.     The  expedition  then  retired,  mi 
spent  many  days  wandering  through  Ihe  mountains, 
rousing  the  disaffected  population,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  triumphant  march  of  Ghiribaldi  through 
Calabria.    For  this  the  General  was  energetically  pre- 
paring day  and  night.    An  infamous  attempt  was  made 
by  the  ministers  of  Francis  II.  to  buy  him  off  by  the 
offer  of  a  bribe  of  50,000,000  francs,  and  the  use  of  the 
Neapolitan  nayy  for  the  liberation  of  Yenice,  if  he 
would  consent  not  to  cross  the  Straits.    Attempts  etill 
more  infamous  were  made  for  the  same  object  by  hiriiig 
persons  to  assassinate  the  Liberator.    Happily,  all  those 
schemes  proyed  abortiye,  and  on  the  18th  of  Augost  he 
embarked,  with  an  expedition  of  4,000  men,  for  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom  defended  by  a  well-organised 
army  of  at  least  80,000,    One  of  the  two  ships  which 
bore  his  troops,  the  Farrino,  was  run  upon  a  sandbant, 
and  abandoned  to  the  Neapolitans,  who  subsequent^ 
boarded  and  burnt  her.    The  other  ship,  the  Franklin, 
being  an  American  yessel,  was  allowed  to  retire  im- 
molested  to  Messina.    Garibaldi  was  the  first  to  land. 
All  means  of  retreat  being  cut  off,  the  Oeneral  bad  to 
trust  Proyidence  for  the  issue.     He  surprised  Beggio, 
whose  garrison  capitulated,  and  was  placed  od,  board 
the  Neapolitan  ships.  The  spoils  consisted  of  twenty-six 
heayy  guns  and  field  pieces,  600  stand  of  arms,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  coals,  ammunition,  proyisioiis,  horses, 
and  mules.     The  inhabitants  of  Eeggio  hailed  thor 
deliyerers  with  rapture,  and  yied  with  one  another  in 
affording  hospitality  to  the  ofiioere  and  men.    As  the 
liberating  army  adyanced,   Quribaldi  and  his  officers 
eyerywhere  out-manocuyred   the   Neapolitans,  ginng 
them  to  understand  that  a  small  reoonnoitaring  band  was 
but  the  adyanced  guard  of  a  powerful  army,  and  in- 
ducing them   to   retire   or   surrender.     The  scenery 
through  which  they  passed  was  wild  and  picturesque. 
Captain  Forbes,  on  one  oocasion,   had  left  Garibaldi 
sleeping  in  the  stubble  of  a  oomfield,  wrapt  in  his 
blanket,  and  had  gone  to  procure  a  bed  and  some  food, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  before  dawn.     ''  A  more 
romantic  scene,"  he  said,  "  than  that  I  left'  behind  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conoeiye ;  and  as  I  rode  throng 
the  cordon  of  Calabrians,  clustering  round  their  watch- 
fires,  in  their  quaint  yelyeteen  breeches  and  jackets, 
their  jaunty  and  fantastic  sugarloaf  liats,  wi&  a  super- 
abundance of  riband,  their  weapons  of  eyery  shape  and 
make — ^numerous  priests,  too,  mingliT^g  with  them,  like 
ghosts  stalking  abroad  in  the  night — ^the  dark  sea  mur- 
muring in  the  abyss — ^formed  a  piotore  more  like  a  &iry 
tale  than  an  incident  of  real  life."- 

If  the  mainspring  of  Garibaldi's  life  had  beenpersonftl 
ambition,  the  uninterrupted  series  of  splendid  yictones, 
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and  the  sodden  acquisition  of  unlimited  power  and 
popularity,  might  have  turned  his  head.  But  it  has 
been  truly  remarked  that  \dth  him  the  thought  of 
glory  always  comes  after  that  of  duty.  He,  therefore, 
did  not  stop  to  enjoy  the  illumination  of  Reggio  and  of 
the  opposite  Sicilian  coast,  which  from  Messina  to  Faro 
was  one  uninterrupted  line  of  coloured  lights.  He  was 
always  marching  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy  to  whom  he 
allowed  no  respite.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
Neapolitan  troops  he  did  not  encounter  very  formidable 
enemies.     Count  Axriyabene  has  remarked  that,  during 


signal  for  the  breaking  up  of  his  ranks.  The  Neapo- 
litans at  once  threw  down  their  arms,  and  ran  up  to  the 
Italian  lines  to  fratermse  with  the  soldiers  of  liberty, 
impelled  it  was  supposed  by  fear  rather  than  love.  But 
the  Qaribaldians  did  not  inquire  too  curiously  about 
motives.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  2,500  men  had 
been  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  a  corps  of  the 
so-called  fillibusters.  "  Kissing,  screeching,  and  hug- 
ging then  began,  with  the  usual  obbligata  of  excellenza 
and  signorino. ''  After  witnessing  this  disgraceful  scene, 
continues  Count  Arrivabene,  '*  I  could  understand  how. 


THB  PALACE  AT  NAPLBB. 


the  Southern  Italian  campaign,  he  scarcely  met  with  a 
Neapolitan  general  whose  appearance  conveyed  the  idea 
of  a  soldier.     *  *  The  greater  number  were  fiat,  heavy,  em- 
barrassed, and  looked  more  like  priests  or  monks  who 
had  assumed  the  military  uniform  than  followers  of  the 
profession  of  arms.    Arrogant  and  overbearing  towards 
the  people,  they  were  humble  as  slaves  when  brought 
into  contact  with  their  superiors,  or  when  they  thought 
themselves  in  danger.''    The  Neapolitan  soldiers  were 
T^rorthy  of  their  officers.  When  General  Melendes,  at  the 
head   of    a  brigade,   surrendered  to  Ghmbaldi  on  his 
peremptory  summons,  after  being  allowed  four  hours  for 
deliberation,  the  announcement  of  the  fact  was  the 
S04.— Nxw  SsBiss. 


with  soldiers  who  had  not  the  slightest  notiom  of  the 
dignity  of  men,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  position 
against  the  impetuous  onslaughts  of  Garibaldi  Not 
only  did  the  soldiers  try  to  kiss  our  hands,  but  even 
some  of  the  officers  did  so  too ;  there  was,  in  truth,  no 
humiliation  they  would  not  have  undergone.  Had  our 
excellencies,  as  they  called  us,  desired  to  have  our  shoes 
kissed,  they  would  have  satisfied  such  a  wish  without 
much  difficulty.  No  doubt  their  servile  habits  will 
disappear  with  the  progress  of  education,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  liberal  institutions ;  but  it  will  take  years  before 
the  lower  classes  of  th^  Neapolitan  provinces  will  be 
brought  up  to  the  leyel  of  their  more  manlv  brethren  of 
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the  Nx)rth.  In  SontliOTn  Italy,  tlie  cliildren  generally 
receive,  at  a  yery  early  age,  the  impresaon  of  number- 
less superstitions  stories,  which  fill  them  witii  a  sort  of 
mysterious  fear.  They  contract  the  habit  of  trembling 
at  the  least  manifestation  of  authority,  till  pusillanimity 
and  fear  become  the  fixed  condition  of  their  minds."* 
While  the  Neapolitan  troops  which  had  held  Villa  San 
Qioranni  were  embarking,  ami^t  the  enthusiasm  of  tftie 
townspeople,  news  arrived  that  the  garrison  stationed 
at  the  fort  of  Pezzo  had  also  capitulated.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day,  the  town  of  Scylla  was  in  the 
power  of  the  invaders,  a  part  of  the  garrison  having 
disbanded,  and  the  rest  having  embarked  for  Naples. 
Although  this  was  a  formidable  stronghold,  it  was  sur- 
rendered without  firing  a  shot.  *  *  The  wonders  Garibaldi 
had  achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  had  excited  such  dread 
amongst  the  mercenary  and  demoralised  instruments  of 
Francis  11.,  that  generals  and  soldiers  forgot  all  military 
rules  except  those  which  are  laid  down  in  the  treatises 
on  capitulation."  While  the  victors  were  breakfasting 
next  morning,  groups  of  beautiful  girls  were  standing 
at  the  fountain  opposite,  singing  hymns  of  liberty,  or 
shouting  out  their  vivas  with  wild  enthusiasm;  the 
only  disappointment  they  felt  was,  that  their  oppressors 
had  been  permitted  to  depart  in  peace,  instead  of  being 
aUkiUed. 

Garibaldi  pursued  his  conquering  march  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  On  arriving  at  Monteleone,  he  found 
that  the  Neapolitan  corps  under  General  Ghio  had  de- 
camped the .  evening  before.  Hastening  on  to  Tiriolo, 
he  was  joyfully  greeted  by  the  National  Guards.  At 
Savoxia  a  sudden  attack  spread  terror  amongst  the  royal 
troops,  though  the  town  contained  7,000  infantry,  with 
cavidry  and  artillery.  Colonel  Peard  was  sent  forward 
to  General  Ghio  to  demand  that  he  should  capitulate, 
to  which  he  assented  without  any  difficulty.  When  the 
Garibaldians  entered  the  town,  they  found  the  soldiers 
utteiiy  disorganised,  screaming,  shouting,  and  cursing. 
Loose  horses  wandered  about,  kicking  furiously  right 
and  left  while  the  conquerors  endeavoured  to  catch 
them ;  the  horses  thus  showing  more  spirit  than  their 
masters.  Ghio  and  his  officers  were  spectators  of  that 
scene,  and  they  seemed  as  imconcemed  as  if  it  were  a 
Chinese  army  that  was  breaking  up.  They  were  so 
mean  as  to  beg  from  Quribaldi  some  arrears  of  pay,  and 
the  expenses  of  their  journey  to  Naples. 

At  length  the  Liberator  arrived  at  Salerno,  which  was 
his  last  re8ti!ng-pla<^  before  entering  the  capitaL  It  is 
stated  that  here  he  had  again  to  encounter  the  intrigues 
of  Cavour,  who,  observing  that  success  was  about 'to 
crown  his  enterprise,  and  that  Naples  was  on  the  point 
of  being  freed,  organised  a  committee  for  maintaining 
order,  and  had  sent  a  Dr.  Tomassi  to  present  an  address 
to  the  General,  announcing  that  he  was  going  to 
organise  a  provisional  government,  and  to  annex  Naples 
to  Piedmont  This  impertinence  was  properly  rebuked 
by  Garibaldi;  and,  to  counteract  such  discreditable  in- 
trigues^ ai&other  oommittee  was  organised  by  I>r.  Ber- 

•  •* Italy  midttr  Victor  BmaMameV*  toI.  1L,  p.  !» 


tani,  by  which  the  ascendancy  of  the  libeiator  vas 
secured  throughout  the  whole  NeapoHtan  kingdom. 
Before  departing  for  the  capital,  he  said,  ^^  I  ahaU  be 
lojral  to  Victor  Emmanuel;  I  love  him  as  my  life. 
I  have  served  him  without  an  oath.  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  procure  the  annexation  of  Naples  to 
Saidinia,  under  the  government  of  the  King ;  but  this  I 
must  do  in  my  own  manner.  I  must  also  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  this  measure  the  entii»  support  of  the 
people." 

Garibaldi  ^owed  his  consummate  tact  in  managing 
people  by  winning  their  love  and  confidence.    As  an 
example  of  this,  he  exchanged  his  wide-awake  for  one 
of  the  peculiar  sugarloaf  hats  worn  by  the  people  of 
Calabria.    Ail  his  staff  followed  his  example— a  measure 
which  not  only  identified  them  with  the  population, 
but  proved  an  infallible  claim    on    their  hospitality. 
Alexander  Dumas  took  up  a  position  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  in  his  own  yacht,  where  he  exerted  himself  as 
an  active  agent  of  G^aribaldi,  distributing  his  proclama- 
tions and  manifestoes,  in  order  to  excite  the  spirit  of 
revolt  against  the  King  of  Naples,  persisting  in  tiiis 
course  in  spite  of  remonstranoes  and  threats.    He  also 
distributed  arms  and  ammunition,  and  converted  his 
yacht  into  a  factory  for  making    Garibaldian  shirts. 
Instead,  however,  of  his  being  arrested,  he  was  risited 
in  his  3racht  by  Don  Liborio  Bomano,  Home  Secretaiy 
of  Eranris  II.,  who  seeing  that  the  revolution  would  l)e 
irresistible,   declared  himself  to  be    an  ardent  Gari- 
baldian, and  offered  his  co-operation  to  the  lerolu- 
tionary  cause  for  his  country's  good.     On  the  5th  of 
September  it  was  decided  that  the  King  and  Queen, 
with   their  court,  should  quit  Naples,  and  retire  t*> 
Gaeta,  leaving  their  loyal   ministers   and  generals  to 
defend  the  ci^ital  and  throne  as  well  as  they  could. 
The  royal  proclamation,  in  which,  the  King  took  leave 
of  his  subjects  for  a  time,  was  written  by  this  same 
pon  Liborio  Bomano.     In  this  proclamation  the  yoimg 
sovereign  recited  his  grievances.     He  complained  of  an 
unjust  war,  carried  on  in  contraY^ntion  to  the  lav  of 
nations,  the  enemy  invading  his  states,  though  he  was 
at  peace  with   all   the  European    powers.      He  had 
changed  the  order  of  govenmient ;  •  he  had  given  ins 
adhesion  to  the  great  principles  of  Italian  nationality ; 
yet  all  were  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  war  whidi  was 
now  approaching  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and,  vrith  un- 
utterable grief,  he  had  to  depart  with  a  portion  of  ti^ 
army — to  betake  himgelf  whither  the  defence  of  hisri^ts 
called  him.    He  departed  with  a  Tiew.  of  eecnring  tliat 
illustrious  dty  fix)m  ruin  and  war — of  saving  her  in- 
habitants and  aU  their  property,  her  sacred  churches, 
her  monuments  and  public  buildings,  her  collections  of 
art — all  that  formed  the  patrimony  of  her  civilisation 
and  of  her  greatness.    He  called  upon  the  honour  and 
the  civic  feeling  of  the  Mayor  of  Naples,  and  of  the 
Commandant   of  the   National  Quard,   to    spare  ^ 
beloved  city  the  horrors  of  internal  discord,  and  tb& 
disasters  of  civil  war,  for  which  purpose  he  oonceded  to 
them  the  widest  powers  they  might  require^    He  oon- 
duded  as  follows: — 
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**  As  the  desoendant  of  a  dynasty  whioh  has  reigned 
upon  this  continent  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years,  after  haying  preserved  it  from  the  horrors  of  a 
long  Ticeroyalty,  the  affections  of  my  heart  are  here. 
I  am  a  Neapolitan,  and  could  not,  without  bitter  grief, 
address  words  of  farewell  to  my  most  dearly  beloved 
people— to  my  fellow  citizens.  Whateyer  may  be  my 
destiny,  be  it  prosperous  or  adverse,  I  shall  always 
preeerre  for  them  a  passionate  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance. I  recommend  to  them  concord,  peace,  and  strict 
observance  of  their  dvio  duties.  Let  not  an  excessive 
zeal  for  my  dynasty  be  made  a  pretext  for  disturbance. 
Whether  from  the  fortunes  of  the  present  war  I  return 
shortly  among  you,  or  whatever  be  the  time  at  which  it 
may  please  the  justice  of  GK>d  to  restore  me  to  the  throne 
of  my  ancestors — a  throne  made  all  the  more  splendid  by 
the  free  institutions  with  which  I  have  irrevocably  sur< 
rounded  it,  aU  that  I  pray  from  this  time  forth  is,  to 
behold  again  my  people  ixnited,  strong,  and  happy. 

"PaANOisn." 
On  die  same  day  that  this  was  issued,  three  hours 
before  the  departure  of  his  royal  master,  Liborio  Bo- 
mano  dispatched  the  following  telegram  to  Ghuribaldi : — 
"  To  the  invincible  Dictator  of  the  two  SidUea,— Naples 
expects  you  with  anxiety,  to  confide  to  you  her  future 
destinies."    At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
September,  the  Elng  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  ambascndors 
of  Spain,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  steamed  along  the  bay 
to  Qaeta.    It  is  stated  that  not  a  man  of  the  populous 
city  was  seen  to  mourn— not  one  to  bid  a  last  farewell 
to  the  departing  royal  family.   Except  the  ministers  and 
courtiers,  there  was  no  one  beneath  the  deserted  porticoes 
of  the  palace.    Among  these  were  the  Prince  Torrela, 
who  could  not  conceal  his  emotion,  though  he  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  GFovemment.     The  King  and  Queen, 
when  about  to  embark,  noticed  his  tears;  stepping  for- 
ward, the  former  offered  his  hand  to  his  faithfdl  subject, 
and  turning  to  his  w;iib,  said — ''  Tou  see,  Maria,  who  are 
our  true  friends  in  misfortune ,  they  are  those  who  would 
liave  a  right  to  remember  that  in  other  times  they  have 
been  wronged  by  my  Qovemment.   Thanks,  prince,*'  he 
added,  **  1  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  me  on  this  trying  day."    Thus  moumfdlly, 
without  aQy  royal  honours,  without  even  the  recognition 
of  their  rank  by  the  Neapolitan  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
the  last  of  the  Bourbons  passed  away  from  Naples— from 
the  last  throne  which  a  member  of  that  in&tuated  race 
Tiras  permitted  to  occupy. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Song,  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  was  issued  by  the  authorities, 
which  commenced  as  follows : — ''Citizens! — ^The  King  is 
leaving.  In  the  presence  of  a  great  misfortune,  and  of 
another  principle  which  triumphs,  your  conduct  cannot 
be  doubtful.  The  former  imposes  on  you  reserve  in  the 
presence  of  fidlen  nugesty ;  the  other  deTn*^"'^"  of  yoir 
self-denial,  prudence,  and  dvil  courage.  No  one  of  you 
will  disturb  the  development  of  the  l^ojoio  do^tuiioa  e 
Italy ;  no  one  will  think  of  lacerating  .  cotaitry  . 
flagitious  or  vindictive  hands.    Ho^    ^^'«^.  (dnJ^^  i 
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you  will  not  render  useless  the  magnanimous  sacrifices 
of  those  who,  whiLst  confronting  the  cruel  uncertainties 
of  the  position,  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  public 
good." 

As  soon  as  the  TTing  had  departed,  the  ministers  who 
had  been  left  to  preserve  order  held  a  meeting,  and 
decided  that  a  deputation  should  proceed  at  once  to 
Salerno,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  public  entry  of 
Gkuribaldi  into  the  capitaL  Aware  of  these  proceedings, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Naples,  stating 
that  as  soon  as  the  Syndic,  and  the  commander  of  the 
National  Quard  at  Naples,  whom  he  expected,  should 
arrive,  he  would  promptly  appear  among  ^em.  To  this 
proclamation  Liborio  Bomano  replied  :— 

''To  the  invincible  Gbuibaldi,  Dictator  of  the  Two 
Sicilies, — ^The  people  of  Naples  are  awaiting  your  arrival 
with  the  utmost  impatience,  to  hail  you  as  the  Bedeemer 
of  Italy,  and  to  place  in  your  hands  their  own  destinies 
and  the  guidance  of  the  commonwealth.  Subject  to 
your  authority,  I  shall  remain  responable  for  order  and 
public  tranquillity.  Tour  own  words,  which  I  have 
made  known  to  the  people,  give  the  securest  pledge  for 
the  success  of  my  undertaking.  Awaiting  your  further 
orders,  I  remain,  with  profound  respect, 

**  LiBOBio  BoiCAiro." 

The  deputation  to  Qaribaldi  arrived  at  Salerno  on  the 
6th  of  September.  Everywhere  along  the  line  from 
Naples  to  that  town  there  was  an  interminable  scene  of 
movement  and  gaity,  with  incessant  cheering,  and  shout- 
ing, «*  Viva  Garibaldi  P*  **  Viva  VlUdia  /  "  In  front,  be- 
hind»  everywhere,  arose  the  same  deafening  cry,  uttered 
in  the  most  discordant  tones.  **  The  warrior  of  Freedom  " 
made  his  entrance  into  Naples,  accompanied  only  by  a 
few  followers.  He  passed  unguarded  under  the  guns  of 
Oastel  Nuovo  and  St.  Elmo,  still  garrisoned  by  the 
troops  of  the  departed  King.  One  account  states  that 
at  his  approach  some  of  the  artillerymen  made  a  sort  of 
hostile  display,  upon  perceiving  which  the  General  stood 
up  in  the  carriage  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  looked 
steadfftstly  at  them.  The  artillerymen  then  gave  him 
the  usual  military  salute.  When  they  came  up  to  the 
grand  guard,  the  officer  there  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  but  they  refased  to  obey.  Another  account,  still 
more  theatrical,  states  that  when  Cktribaldi  entered  the 
city,  without  a  single  file  of  his  own  troops  to  back  him, 
and  saw  the  artillerymen  beside  their  guns,  « lighted 
match  in  hand,"  waiting  but  the  word  of  command  to 
fire,  he  turned  his  eyes  with  a  long  gaze  towards  the 
royal  palace,  that  stronghold  of  secular  tyranny ;  and  as 
the  carriage  in  which  he  sat  came  fully  within  the 
range  of  the  guns,  "  Drive  slower,  slower— more  slowly 
still,'*  was  the  order  that  he  gave.  And  the  hostile 
soldiery,  amazed,  almost  terrified  into  admiring  sym- 
pathy with  the  man  they  were  there  to  crush,  flung 
down  their  matches,  and  waved  their  caps  in  the  air 
with  shouts  of  "  Viva  Oarihaldi  r  * 

It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  revolution;  accomplished, 
so  for  as  ^^P^®^'^^^  concerned,  without  the  shedding  of 
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a  drop  of  blood,  or  a  single  act  of  violence.  Sarroundod 
lls  Oaribalii  was  by  the  emancipated  people,  who  almost 
adored  liim,  ho  knew  that  not  one  of  thone  soldiers 
TTonld  dare  to  molest  their  Liberator.  As  his  caniago 
advanced  with  difficulty  through  the  applauding  multi- 
tude, the  crowd  grew  thicker  and  thicker.  At  last  the 
hero  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Forestiera,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  National  Guard  and  the  Municipal 
CounciL  In  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  people, 
he  immediately  showed  himself  on  the  balcony,  and 
delivered  a  biief  address,  in  which  he  told  them  that 
they  must  prove  to  Italy  that  they  were  the  worthy 
descendants  of  Massaniello.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Marquis  Vdla  Marina,  with  the  Sardinian  Admiral 
Persano,  had  furived  at  the  palace  to  con£9r  with  the 
Dictator,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  political  situation  of 
the  country.  As  soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself 
from  a  crowd  of  petitioners  and  beggars  of  every  de- 
gree— ^military  and  civU,  clerical  and  lay— all  solicit- 
ing favours  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  aikd 
victims  of  **  Bourboni,"  all  fawning  upon  the  victor  in 
the  most  slavish  spirit,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Naples,  in  which  he  said — 

"  It  is  with  respect  and  love  that  I  present  myself  to 
this  noble  and  imposing  centre  of  the  Italian  popula- 
tion, which  many  centuries  of  de^otism  have  not  been 
able  to  humiliate,  nor  induce  to  bow  the  knee  at  the 
sight  of  tyranny.  The  first  neoesftty  of  Italy  was 
harmony,  in  order  to  unite  the  great  Italian  &mily. 
To-day  Providence  has  created  that  harmony  through 
the  sublime  unanimity  of  all  our  provinces,  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  nation ;  and  for  unity,  the  same  Provi- 
dence has  given  to  our  country  Victor  Emmanuel,  whom 
we  from  this  moment  may  call  the  true  father  of  our 
Italian  land.  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  model  of  all  sove- 
reigns, will  impress  upon  his  descendants  the  duty  that 
they  owe  to  the  prosperity  of  a  people  which  hew  elsoted 
him  for  their  chief  with  entiiusiastic  devotion.  The 
Italian  priests,  who  are  conscious  of  their  true  mission, 
have,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  respect  with  which  they  will 
bo  treated,  the  ardour,  the  patriotism,  and  the  truly 
Christian  conduct  of  their  numerous  fellow  ecclesiastics, 
who,  from  the  highly  praiseworthy  monks  of  Lagrancia 
to  the  noble-hearted  priests  of  the  Neapolitan  continent, 
one  and  all,  in  the  sight,  and  at  the  head  of  our  soldiers, 
defied  the  greatest  dangers  of  battle.  I  repeat  it,  con- 
cord is  the  first  want  of  Italy ;  so  we  will  welcome  as 
brothers  those  who  once  disagreed  with  us,  but  who 
now  sincerely  wish  to  bring  their  stone  to  raise  up  the 
monument  of  our  country.  Finally,  respecting  otJier 
poople's  houses,  we  are  resolved  to  be  masters  in  our 
own  house,  whether  the  powerful  of  the  earth  like  it  or 
not.  ''Giuseppe  Garibaldi." 

The  Dictator,  declining  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
royal  palace,  was  conducted,  at  his  own  request,  to 
Palazzo  D^Angri,  having  first  gone  to  the  cathedral  to 
hoar  the  Te  Deuni  sung  in  honour  of  his  victories.  At 
night  the  city  was  illuminated.  The  people  from  the 
surrounding  villages  had  flocked  in,  and  with  the  multi- 
tude had  mingled  some  of  the  Qaribaldian  troops,  which 


had  arrived  from  Salerno.  From  the  Palanzo  Eeale  tc 
the  top  of  the  Tolodo  was  one  compact  nuas  of  men, 
women,  and  carriages,  walking  and  driving  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  people  shouting  with  frantic  joy ;  the  ragged 
lazzaroni  mixing  in  the  crowd  of  gaily-drossed  gentr}% 
monks,  priests,  and  soldiers.  **  Here  a  Garibaldian  was 
carried  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the 
National  Guard ;  there  Father  Pantalio  was  borne  from 
one  place  to  another  by  the  eager  crowd,  who  wanted  to 
kiss  him.  Neapolitans  do  everything  by  means  of 
pantomime ;  and  whon  they  were  no  longer  able  to  shoot 
'  Viva  I' Italia  Vna^  they  held  up  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  and  thus  expressed  their  moaning. 
Women,  beardless  boys,  old  men  with  bowed  figures 
and  trembling  steps,  were  there  shooting'  and  gesti- 
culating. Here  comes  the  carriage  of  tlie  Dodtiess 
Bofaino;  it  stops,  and  a  travelled- worn,  dost-oovered 
Garibaldian  is  invited  to  take  a  seat  near  the  lady. 
Other  Goribaldians  are  rolling  along  in  the  elegant  car- 
riages of  the  aristocracy.  Others,  again,  in  the  homble 
cazTOzzela.  Nobody  would  have  thought  that  so  many 
vehicles  could  be  found  in  Naples. '*  The  great  point  of 
interest  was  GaribaldTs  hotel.  It.  was  late,  and  tha 
wearied  soldier  had.  roticad  to  rest  But  how  was  it 
possible  to  sleep  amidst  the  incessant  cries  that  rent  the 
air  P  His  officers  held  a  consnlt^tion^  One  of  tham 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  and,  addressing  the  people^ 
said—-"  The  Dictator  is  gone  to  bed ;  please  do  not  dia* 
turb  him.''  From  that  moment,  as  if  the  whole  multi- 
tude had  been  strock  dumb,  the  noise  ceased ;  not  a  cry 
was  heard  througb  the  Toledo.  '*  The  crowd  bent  their 
heads  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  thos  expressing 
that  the  dwdler  in  the  Palazzo  D*Angri  is  reposing* 
The  sign  makes  its  way  from  one  end  of  Toledo  to  t&e 
other  like  an  electric  spark,  and  no  one  again  ventures 
to  break  the  silenoe."  *  All  business  was  suspeinded  in 
Naples  for  two  days  aft«r  Garibaldi's  entranoe»  tha 
entire  population  being  in  a  state  of  excitement  bor- 
dering on  madnessk  This  was  heightened  by  tiie  national 
festival  of  Piedgrotta,  in  honour  of  the  YLigin  lifery, 
who  was  believed  by  the  populace  to  hare  token,  tho 
side  of  Garibaldi.  "  The  manner  in  which  ord^  was 
maintained,"  says  Admiral  Mundy,  *'  amid  such  a 
scene  of  wild  fanaticism,  was  indeed  a  ndrade, 
almost  as  great  as  the  entry  of  the  chieftain  into 
the  city ;  yet  not  a  drunken  person  was  to  be  seen,  and 
upon  its  being  made  known  to  this  impassioned  throng^ 
that  the  Dictator  was  retiring  to  rest,  the  orgtAS  were  at 
once  discontinued,  and  quietude  restored.  No  words 
can  express  the  frantic  joy  of  the  people." 

The  Neapolitan  garrison,  however,  wluok  still  hold 
the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo,  averiooking  and  oommandingr 
the  town,  occasioned  much  anxiety,  as  the  troops  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  King,  and  thqy  mi^  possibly 
bombard  the  city.  But  the  alarm  was  set  at  rest 
by  the  capitulation  of  the  garrison.  The  Dictator  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  proclamation,  stating  that  he  wished 
to  fight  by  their  side  against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

•  *•  Italy  under  Victor  Enunannel,*'  pM97— IW. 
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Italy,  trampling  upon   the  ^agments  of  her  chains, 
pointed  to  the  north,  and  the  path  of  honour  lay  towards 
tiie  last  lurking-plaoe  of  tyxants.    It  was  in  the  same 
conciliatory  spirit   he  -wished  io  deal  with  the  oivil 
administration.    Bat  here  again  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  persevering  intngoes   of    his  enemies  at  Turin, 
among  whom,  it  is  to  be  curetted,  that  the  great  states- 
man Cayour  must  be  numbered,  influenced,  no  doubt, 
by  his  dread  that  the  republican  party  should  make 
ChuibaMi  the  instrument  of  carrying  out  their  designs, 
and  so  defeat  his  purpose  of  .establiahing  a  united  king- 
dofm  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel.    The  Dictator 
h&d  also  to  contend  with  the  bitter  rivalries  of  political 
parties  and  interested  individuals.     The  difficulties  of 
the  situation  were  rendered  still  greater  by  the  presence 
of  Mftggnni  in  Naples.    Had  ^  General  maintained  his 
dictatorship  pure  ^nd  absolute,  he  jnight  have  got  on 
better ;   but,  as  in  Sicily,  he  appointed  a  ministry,  by 
whom  he  was  thwarted  and  compromised.    And  besides, 
no  sooner  was  the  minktry  created,  than  intrigaes  were 
hatred  to  destroy  it     ''  The  intriguers  took  advantage 
of  his  well-known  paiienoe,  and,  by  their  detestable 
conduct,  rendered  civil  govemmisnt,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  most  difficult.'*    His  humanity  also  got  him  into 
trouble.    He  was  soon  at  war  iwdth  the  whole  tribe  of 
drivers  of  public  eonveyamoes,  whose  brutal  cruelty  to 
animals  was  notonons.      The   state   of  the  jnisons 
also  received   his    immediate  attention.      They  were 
cleansed,  ventilated,  and  rendered  habitable  by  himian 
beings,  large  windows  being  substitated  for  little  slits 
in  the  thick  waUs.    But  the  terrible  dungeons  of  the 
Oastle  of  St.  Elmo  were  not  allowed  to  be  used  at  all. 
Garibaldi's  intense  love  of  justice,  and  abhorrence  of  all 
8<Kts  of  abuses,  made  him  an  energetic,  practical  re- 
former from  the  moment -ho  got  power.    He  was  also  an 
ardent  lover  of  reHgious  fteedom,  and  accordingly  one 
of  his  first  acts  as  Dictator  of  Naples  was  to  grant  a 
piece  of  groxmd  to  the  English  Protestants  for  a  church. 
At  this  time  G>aribaldi  exposed  himself  to  much  Un- 
merited censure.    Alexander  Dumas  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  national  cause,  as  we  have  seen, 
having  ri^ed  both  his  yacht  and  his  life  as  a  propa- 
gandist in  the  Bay  of  Naples.     As  a  reward  for  these 
services  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Museimis 
and  IDxcavations,  for  which  his  only  remuneration  was 
the  free  use  of  a  small  palace  for  one  year  only.    The 
other  "Was  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Peard  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  Legion.     Colonel  Peard  was  an 
English  gentleman  of  good  family  and  fortune,  who  was 
so  ofiTected  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  picture  of  the  Neapolitan 
prisons,  that  when  the  Italian  war  broke  out,  he  volun- 
teered as  a  private  soldier  in  iho  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps, 
and  fought  under  Garibaldi  throughout  the  Lombard 
caempcugn;    he  also  accompanied  the  General  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition,    and  rendered  important  services 
during  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Naples.     His  ap- 
pointment was  highly  popular  at  first,  though  in  the 
end  his  connection  with  the  Legion  did  not  prove  alto- 
gether satisfectory ;  but  for  such  unforeseen  results  the 
G^enm^  oould  not  be  fedrly  held  responsible. 


The  French  ambassador  and  the  Papal  legate  remained 
at  Naples,  and  their  presence  was  felt  in  the  mysterious 
influence  they  exercised  on  the  Bourbon  party  of  the 
capital.  The  former  took  no  pains  to  disguise  his  dis- 
like of  the  new  rulers,  and  one  of  the  French  naval 
officers  publicly  confessed  that  he  considered  Ghtribaldi 
the  enemy  of  God.  On  the  9th  of  September^  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  British  Minister  at  Naples,  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Lord  John  Bussell,  desiring  him  to  express 
to  General  Garibaldi  the  hope  that  no  attack  would  be 
made  upon  Yenetia.  As  ambassador  to  the  fallen  king, 
he  could  hold  no  direct  communication  with  the  con- 
queror ;  but  he  managed  to  be  on  board  the  Hannibal 
when  the  General  came  to  return  the  visit  of  Admiral 
Mundy.  When  the  admiral  paid  his  visit.  Garibaldi, 
being  much  fatigued,  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  his 
slippers  on,  conversing  with  Lord  Llanover  and  other 
Mends.  When  his  gallant  visitor  was  announced,  he 
said  it  would  not  do  to  receive  him  in  his  slippers,  so  he 
began  to  pull  on  his  boots,  and  in  this  position  the 
Dictator  was  suprised  by  the  entrance  of  his  £riend. 
The  latter  observes,  **We  were  both. amused  at  this 
little  disorder  of  dress,  but  immediately  holding  out  his 
hand,  he  said,.'  lam  :indeed  glad  to, see  you.  I  told 
you,  admiral,  when  we  parted  at  Palermo,  that  we 
should  meet  again  at  N^es.'  On  my  saying  I  wished 
to  speak  to  him  privately,  he  requested  Lord  Uaaover 
and  his  companions  to  leave  us  together.  When  alone, 
I  informed  him  that  Her  Mi^ty 's  Minister  had  a  com- 
munication to  make  to  him  from  Lord  John  Eussell. 
On  hearing  this  name,  before  I  could  finish  the  sen- 
tence, he  exclaimed,  *  Lord  Bussell  is  an  excellent  man, 
and  a  true  friend  of  Italy.'  1  proceeded  to  say  that  if 
he  would  come  on  board  the  Hannibal  the  foUowing 
day,  Mr.  Elliot  would  meet  him  in  my  cabin,  and  would 
there  make  known  to  him  the  message  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Garibaldi,  in  his  usual  quick 
way,  replied,  *  Certainly,  anything  you  wish  I  am 
always  ready  to  do.  I  will  get  a  boat  from  Admiral 
Persano,  and  be  on  board  Ihe  Hannibal  at  eleven 
o'clock,  if  that  hour  will  suit.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Monsieur  Elliot,  who,  I  believe,  is 
connected  by  marriage  with  Lord  Eussell.'  I  thought 
it  strange  that  this  circumstance,  so  entirely  of  a  family 
nature,  should  have  been  known  to  the  Dictator ;  and 
from  whom  could  he  have  learned  it  ?  "  The  city  was 
again  illuminated  at  night,  and  the  efiect,  when  viewed 
from  the  sea,  was  Tery  beautiful.  On  September  10th 
General  Garibaldi  and  Mr.  Elliot,  met  on  board  the 
Hannibal  at  eleven  o'clock.  **  After  I  had  made  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  and  the  Dictator  acquainted  with 
each  other^  I  requested  the  latter  to  desire  his  attendant 
staff  to  leave  the  cabin,  as  Mr.  Elliot  was  desirous  of  a 
private  conversation,  and  Captain  Farquhar  took  them 
on  the  lower  deck  to  watch  tiie  gunnery  exercise.  Mr. 
Elliot  having  expressed  to  General  Garibaldi  the 
fwtonishment  with  which,  in  common  with  all  the  world, 
he  had  witnessed  the  marvellous  results  he  had  accom- 
pilfihed  with  such  trifling  means*  informed  him  thatthough 
he  could  have  no  official  rela^<>^^  ^^^  ^^t  ^®  should 
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Temain  at  Naples  untQ  he  reoeiyed  farther  instnictioiis 
from  Her  Majesty's  Qoyemment.  This  information 
appeared  to  giye  great  satisfiEu^on  to  the  Dictator,  who 
said  he  folly  understood  that  official  intercourse  was  not 
practicable.  Mr.  EUiot  then  informed  him  that  Lord 
John  Bussell  had  charged  him  to  express  the  hope  that 
no  attack  would  be  made  on  Yenetia,  as,  in  his  lordship's 
opinion,  it  would  be  calculated  to  bring  the  greatest 
calamities  upon  Italy.  Gbribaldi  replied  by  stating  that 
he  would  make  no  concealment  of  his  plans,  which  were 
plain  and  straightforward.  He  intended  to  push  on  at 
once  to  Bome,  and  there  place  the  crown  of  United  Italy 
on  the  head  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  upon  whom 
would  deyolye  the  task  of  the  liberation  of  Yenetia,  and 
in  which  he  would  himself  be  but  the  lieutenant  of  His 
Majesty.  If  that  liberation  could  be  accomplished  by 
purchase  or  by  negotiation,  so  much  the  better.  He 
added  that  he  was  sure  that  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  coun- 
selling the  abandonment  of  Yenetia,  did  not  fiurly  repre- 
sent ihe  generous  feelings  of  the  people  of  England 
towards  the  Italian  nation,  although  he  cheerfully  recog- 
nised the  obligation  Italy  was  under  to  Her  Mtyeety's 
Goyerxmient  for  the  sympathy  they  had  exhibited  with 
regard  to  Bome.  *  Bome  is  an  Italian  city,  and  neither 
the  Emperor  nor  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  keep  me 
out  of  it.'  It  will  be  remarked  that  Garibaldi  made  a 
difference  between  Bome  and  Yenice.  Bome  is  the 
capital  of  the  country — that  must  be  had  at  aU  risks. 
He  will  neyer  abandon  the  Yenetian  cause,  but  was  con- 
tent to  wait  for  it,  and  obtain  it  by  purchase,  if  pos- 
sible." 

At  sunset,  on  September  11th,  the  rest  of  the  royal 
troops  marched  out  of  the  city  towards  Capua,  with  a 
sullen  determination  and  defiance  in  their  looks  and 
bearing,  which  plainly  showed  that  they  felt  no  good- 
will  to  the  cause  of  the  Dictator.  It  was  eyident,  from 
this  and  other  fEicts,  that  the  royal  party  was  resolyed 
to  make  an  effort  to  recoyer  the  kingdom,  and  that 
there  must  still  be  some  fighting  before  the  work  of 
independence  was  folly  accomplished,  and  the  kingdom 
that  had  been  won  permanently  secured.  The  speedy 
annexation  of  Naples  to  Piedmont  was,  therefore,  most 
desirable;  and  the  main  difficulty  which  stood  in  the 
way  was  the  antagonism  between  G^axibaldi  and  Cayour. 
The  former  wrote  to  the  King  requesting  that  the  ob- 
noxious minister  might  be  remoyed  from  office;  but 
Victor  Enmianuel  answered  that  he  could  not,  as  a  con- 
stitutional soyereign,  withdraw  a  minister  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  G^- 
baldi,  howeyer,  lost  no  time  in  making  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  annexation,  which  was  hastened 
by  the  march  of  eyents  in  another  quarter.  The  cele- 
brated French  general,  Lamoridere,  had  tendered  his 
sword  to  the  Pope,  and  had  organised  an  army  of  yolun- 
teers  which  began  to  assume  alarming  proportions. 
Garibaldi  would  haye  marched  to  meet  this  new  enemy, 
and  would  haye  attacked  Bome.  The  French  garrison 
of  that  city  must  then  haye  interfered,  and  France 
would  haye  been  forced  into  actual  war  against  the 
liberators  of  Italy.    This  complication  of  oircttmstances 


led  the  Emperor  to  consent  to  the  inyasion  of  the  Papal 
States  by  Yictor  Emmanuel,  which  was  the  yery  thing 
that  Cayour  desired,  and  which  was  thought  to  be  the 
master-stroke  of  his  political  genius.  In  his  yiew,  it 
had  become  imperatiyely  necessary  to  stop  Garibaldi's 
progress,  to  restore  Sardinia  to  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  Italian  reyolution,  and  to  annex  Naples  without 
deUy  to  Northern  Italy.  Besides,  the  growth  of 
Lamoriddre's  army  on  ^e  extended  and  defencelesB 
frontier  of  Tuscany  was  dangerous  to  Sardinia.  Con- 
sequently,  with  but  a  few  days'  notice,  the  Sardiman 
army  oroased  the  Pkpal  frontier,  scattered  Lamorid^'s 
forces,  compelling  himself  to  fly  for  safety,  and  added 
some  of  the  finest  proyinoes  in  Italy  to  the  new  Italian 
kingdom.  **  Thus,"  says  Colonel  Chambers,  **  when  at 
the  head  of  his  yictorious  army,  Yictor  F.Tnwntpii<^l 
passed  from  the  Papal  States  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Garibaldi  oould  no  longer  claim  alone  the  tiUe 
of  the  Deliyerer  of  Italy.  The  reyolution  was  defeated 
by  its  own  weapons,  and  again  the  policy  of  Cayour 
became  the  policy  of  Italy."  Mr.  Stansfeld,  M.P., 
whose  resignation  of  office  in  consequence  of  his  fritfid- 
ship  for  ^«"ggiTii  has  made  bjg  name  so  ft"w^H^y  to  the 
public,  thus  writes  upon  this  subject : — '<  On  the  10th  of 
September,  1860,  after  the  inyasion  by  Garibaldi  of  the 
Neapolitan  States,  Cayour  wrote  to  Baron  Talleyrand, 
'  If  we  are  not  at  the  Cattolica  before  Garibaldi,  we  are 
lost;  the  reyolution  will  inyade  Central  Italy.  We  are 
forced  to  act.'  Again,  in  a  circular  of  M.  Thouvenel,  of 
October,  1860, 1  find  these  words,  '  Signer  Farini  (sent 
by  Cayour)  has  explained  to  the  Emperor,  at  Chambery, 
the  yery  embarrassing  and  dangerous  position  in  which 
the  triumph  of  the  reyolution,  to  a  certain  extent  per- 
sonified in  Garibaldi,  threatens  to  place  the  Goyemment 
of  His  Sardinian  Majesty.  Garibaldi  was  on  the  point 
of  freely  trayersing  the  Boman  States,  raising  the  popu- 
lation as  he  went ;  and  had  he  once  passed  that  frontier, 
it  would  haye  been  utterly  impossible  to  preyent  an 
attack  on  Yenice.  The  Goyemment  of  Turin  had  one 
mode  left  open  to  it  to  preyent  that  eyentuality,  and 
that  was  to  enter  the  Marches  and  Umbria  as  soon  zm 
the  arriyal  of  Gbxibaldi  had  produced  disturbanoes,  axid 
re-estabHsh  order  without  infringing  on  the  auihon^ 
of  the  Pope ;  and  if  need  were,  to  giye  battie  to  tiie 
reyolution  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  requMA  * 
congress  to  immediately  dedde  the  destinies  of  JbKJtf^ 
Now,  certainly,"  continues  Mr.  Stansfeld,  *'  these  yj»> 
fessions  of  motiye  cannot  be  said  to  be  yery  crfldit«M» 
to  Cayour,  and  they  look  as  unlike  as  posdble  i^_  Mtf^ 
arguments  of  a  patriot  haying  the  accomplishmsaii  «f 
his  country's  unity,  aboye  eyerything  else,  at  hmsM^ 
Garibaldi  acted  in  a  yery  different  spirit^  when,  on  iSbB 
27th  of  September,  he  announced  to  the  people  i]i» 
success  whidi  had  crowned  the  Sardinian  arms.  TIko 
General  addressed  the  populace  from  a  balcony  of 
the  palace  in  the  following  laconic  speech: — ** People 
of  Naples, — Our  brethren  of  the  Italian  army,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  General  Cialdini,  combat  the 
enemies  of  Italy  and  conquer.  The  army  of  Lamoxi- 
ci^  has  been  defeated  by  those  yaliant  men*    All  the 
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provinces  enslayed  by  the  Pope  are  free;  Ancona  is 
ours.  The  valiant  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  North 
Aave  passed  the  frontier,  and  are  on  Neapolitan  soil. 
We  shall  soon  have  the  good  fortune  to  olasp  their 
victorious  hands.'* 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  Oaribaldi  had  per- 
manently established  his  head-quarters  in  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  Caserta,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
ex-royal  family.  He  always  rose  at  three  in  the 
morning,  attended  to  the  business  of  the  State,  con- 
sulted with  the  Ministry,  and  then  received  all  visitors 
without  distinction  of  rank.  When  business  was  dis- 
posed of,  he  would  frequently  climb  up  the  steep  rock  of 
St  Angelo,  and  spend  hours  gazing  upon  the  Neapolitan 
camp,  the  windings  of  the  Voltumo,  and  the  ramparts 
of  Capua,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  far  distance.  It 
was  there  he  studied  the  field  of  his  future  military 
operations.  The  organisation  of  the  army  was  his  first 
care  after  his  arrival  in  Naples.  Volunteers  were  con- 
stantly pouring  in  from  QtQnoa,  and  Leghorn.  The 
irregular  forces  of  Calabria  ^  and  Basilicata  were 
drilled ;  the  former  making  a  division  of  10,000  strong, 
under  Baron  Stoco  ;  the  latter,  a  brigade  of  2,200 
under  Brigadier  Corte.  Altogether  Garibaldi  could 
muster  an  army  of  37,000  men  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. He  distributed  his  forces  so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be 
made  by  the  Boyalists,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  free 
to  cross  ihe  Voltumo,  and  assume  the  offensive.  The 
armies  of  Francis  11.,  which  proved  xmexpectedly  loyal, 
ocoiq>ied  two  extreme  points,  one  leaning  towards  the 
Mediterraaean,  the  other  towards  the  Apennines,  and 
extending  from  point  to  point,  a  distance  of  i^ut  thirty 
miles ;  the  rear  being  protected  by  the  fiwntier  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  strongly  supported  by  the  fortiess  ^of 
G«eta;  ndfile  its  front  was  covered  by  ^e  eouiBe  of  the 
Voltorao-^  de^,  THuddy  river,  very  difficult  ito  ford. 
Upon  ttaisivnBBr.'jmd  flanked  by  it  on  three  sides,  «tood 
the  anoieiit  •ingress  of  Capua,  in  which  there  ^wbs  a 
8tr<Hig^;«r»iSDn, -supplied  by  provisions  both  by  seaand 
land,  and  loddoh  the  King  had  ffTory  reason  to  expect 
would  hold  out  "until  his  Austnon  -and  Papal  zwnforce- 
lEifiUts  should  arrive.  From  Has  position  die  oould 
^naiten  Na|)les  at  any  moment.  Garibaldi  saw  £tliis 
•^advantage;  and  to  g^uard  against  the  danger,  he  ooouiAed 
Hhe  townrof  Maddaloni,  Caserta,  San  Leucio,  St.  Angelo, 
and  SosiBta  Mania,  leaving  the  National  GuHrdtogaxiBflon 
^eoapital. 

Up  to  September  the  1 7th  there  had  been  no  encounter 
between  the  two  armies,  but  slight  skirmishes,  in  which 
the  Eoyalistswero  invariably  worsted.  On  that  day  Gari- 
baldi ordwed  a  forward  movement,  which  was  ccmducted 
by  Colonel  Turr,  and  was  followed  by  an  attack  upon 
Capua.  In  presence  of  the  advancing  column  of  Major 
Cattabene,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  town  of  Cajazzo,  a 
strong  position  which  the  Garibaldians  were  HatB 
enabled  to  occupy.  But  they  were  only  600  in  num- 
ber, and  separated  by  a  river  from  their  base  of  opera- 
tions, which  was  four  miles  distant.  Two  days  after 
they  were  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force,  wlMch 


cut  off  half  their  number,  and  took  the  major  prisoner  to 
Capua.      Among  those  who  were  thus  sacrificed  were 
nearly  aU  the  youths  who  formed  the  company  of  the 
Adolesoenti.    This  company  was  composed  of  boys  who 
had  left  the  military  schools,  and  joined  Garibaldi  in 
Southern  Italy.      The    oldest    of   them   had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen.    They  defended  a  barricade, 
and  fought  like  lions,  for  five  hours.    A  retreat  haying 
been  decided  upon,  they  were  ordered  to  form  their  ranks 
and  march  out  of  the  town ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  a  con- 
cealed battery  opened  fire  upon  them  at  a  distance  of 
200  yards,  and  only  a  score  of  the  brave  little  fellows 
escaped  with  their  lives.    This  unfortunate  afOur,  which 
occurred  on  the  19th,  was  only  a  preliminary  encounter. 
The  advance  of  the  Piedmontese  army  through  the 
Papal  States,  threatening  the  rear  of  the  Neapolitans, 
compelled  them  to  assume  the  offensive  against  Gari- 
baldi, in  order,  if  possible,  to  force  their  way  to  Naples, 
and  get  possession  of  the  city ;  in  which  case,  they  hoped 
that  diplomacy  would  arrest  the  march  of  the  invaders. 
It  was  consequently  determined  by  a  council  of  war 
that,  on  the  1st  October,  the  birthday  of  Francis  IL,  the 
whole  of  his  army  should  cross  the  Voltumo  at  different 
points,  and  fall  upon  the  Garibaldian  lines.    The  plan 
might  have  been  successful  if  the  generals  were  capable 
officers.      The  principal   attack  was    directed  against 
Gkaibaldi*8  line,  between  Santa  Mmria  and  St  Angelo. 
It  was  vigorously  conducted,   and  well  supported  by 
powerful  uidllery ;  but  the  military  genius  of  Garibaldi, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troths,  prevailed,  though  the 
G«n^ral  barely  escc^ed  with  his  life.     One  of  the  horses 
of  his  casriage  was  shot  dead,  and  he  was  obliged,  with 
his  staff,  to  cross  the  fi^ds  on  foot     With  that  good 
fortune  which  seems  to  hwe  made  him  *'the  man  of 
iftte,"  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Tipper  part  of  St, 
Angelo,  which  Colonel  Medici  was  detoiding  against  an 
'mBTpowemis  force.    From  that  point  he  was  able  to 
comprehend  in  all  its  details  the  dangerous  position  of 
ins  army,  ^wldoh  at  one  important  point  was  <witflaBted 
and  surrounded.     To  ve-open  has  <ffliWBUi«iBatinwg  «n 
isk&t  side  was  therefore  his  first  oliijeot   fbEB^posa&t 
accomplished  without  a  despenfte  fight  of  jAuit  Jjuuib, 
ending  by  a  bn^onet  chaxge,  <led  by  GUo^bddi  MmmsitL, 
which  compelled  the  Neapolitans  to  i^tire,  ^nd  ^ro- 
vented  their  attaining  the  obJBSit  of  ti»ir  main  attobk. 

At  the  Voltmnio,  Garibaldi  ^won^e^day,  'with^zei^y 
inferior  numbers,  although  he  had  to  resist  t&to  ^som* 
bined  attack  of -^0,000  NevpoUtan  troops,  nxaaBed-tn  Ske 
short  line  bet^vven  Son  Famoro  and^t.  Angelo.  'Ocamt 
Arrivabene  affirms  that  tiiie  story  then  cum^mt  in 
Europe,  that  the  Piedmontese  army  had  arrived  jxut  in 
time  to  turn  the  fortune  of -war  in  their  &vour,  is  uttsrly 
destitute  of  foundation.  It  ds  true  that  one  bttttalicii 
of  Bersaglieri,  200  strong  only,  was  sent  by  the 
Piwlmoatese  ambassador,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  field 
till  the  day  after  iiie  battle  was  fought.  Captain  Forbes 
states  'iikAi  by  eight  in  the  evening,  all  the  w^ounded 
were  in  hospital,  tiie  General  himself  slept  at  St  Angelo, 
and  returned  to  Caserta  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
He  was  unwilling  to  renew  the  attack,  expecting  that 
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tho  King,  who  had  lost  in  this  battle  3,000  men,  would 
abandon  such  a  hopeless  contest.     The  remnant  of  the 
royal  forces  were  withdrawn  to  Gaota.  Count  Arrivabene 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  in 
that  capacity  accompanied  them  in  their  retreat  from 
Capua,    with  eighty-five  Garibaldian  soldiers.     They 
marched  the  whole  night,  a'nd  at  daybreak  arriyediat  the 
village  of  St  Agatha.    The  people,  savages  in  human 
form,  were  waiting  for  them.  As  the  oortege  approadied, 
the  prisoners  were  received  with  the  most  horrible  bowl- 
ings, and  with  a  shower  of  stones.  The  seocmd  night  they 
passed  through  the  camp  of  the  Garigliano,  where  12,000 
Neapolitan  troops  had  been  posted.     About  midxng^t  a 
sudden  turning  of  the  road,  revealed  their  bivouae  fires^ 
which  cast  a  vivid  glare  over  the  surrounding  objeots. 
''  Here  axid  there  groups  of  soldiers  wrapt  in  their  lacge 
white  cloaks  could  be  seen  moving  about  the*  camp. 
The  shining  helmets  of  the  dragoona,  tixe  piotnretqne 
caps  of  the  lanoein,  and  the  shakoes  of  the  in&ntry 
stood  out  distinot  and  full  in  the  red  glimmerof  the 
flames ;  and  tho  steady  tread  of  feet,  aooomfmxtied:  oooft*« 
sionally  by  the  de^  but  quiet  uttemnoe  of  the  walclb* 
woriU  added  to  the  sdemnity  of  tha1i.wM:aiid  stoktag^ 
scene.   A  loud  ory  of, '  The  Garibfddiftn  prisoners  I  ^  with, 
dreadful  execrations,  was  suddenly  raaeed:  throsghout^ 
the  camp,  some  of  the  soldiers  rushing  forwasd^.and. 
brandishing  burning   stakes  about  the  heads,  of  the 
prisoners,  who  all  thought  they  were  about  to  be  burned' 
alive.     *  Let  u^   die  like  Cliristians ! '  exdaimed!  tbei 
chaplain  of  a  Milanese  battalion,  and  he  began  to  sing 
aloud  the  prayers  for  the  dying.    The  pious  summoBS  of 
the  minister  of  God  was  answered  with  the  imaniisous 
cxy ,  '  Yes,  let  us  die  like  Christians,  and  like  the  soldiers 
of  liberty'.  Long  live  Italy  I  Long  live  Garibaldi!'"  The 
guard,  however,  protected  them  from  their  bloodtidisty 
foes.     At  daybreak  they  arrived  at  Gaeta,  and  entered 
the  castle,  upon  the  gate  of  which  they  seemed  to  read 
the  words  of  Dante — 

**  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here! " 

The  of&cers  were  thrust  into  a  square,  iU-ventilated 
room,  so  damp  that  the  walls  were  green  and  mouldy, 
and  so  dirty  that  the  stench  was  sickening.  Their  loud 
remonstrances,  however,  obtained  for  them  better 
quarters. 

The  advance  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  army  on  the 
Gari^liano  decided  the  late  of  Southern  Italy  and  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty.  It  seemed  rather  a  triumphal 
prog^ress  than  a  contest  between  two  fighting  armies.  On 
Lhe  4th  of  October  the  King  had  issued  a  proclamation 
£k>  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  told  them  that  the  mercenaries 
svhom  he  had  set  free,  would  speak  of  them  in  foreign 
countries,  after  having  learned  that  Qod  recompenses 
:hose  who  serve  him,  and  not  those  who  oppress  peoples, 
tnd  despise  the  rights  of  the  nations.  **We  must,"  he 
jaid,  •  *  establish  a  strong  Italian  monarchy  on  the  liberty 
)f  tho  people,  who  wiU  aid  us  with  order  and  concord. 
Che  national  army  will  increase  more  and  ixiQra  iJxQ  gl^^ry, 
vhich,  during  eight  centuries,  has  shone  orj  {he  Cross  of 
3aToy.    Soldiers!    I  take  the  command.     >t^ovddoo^i 


me  too  much  not  to  be  foremost  wherever  there  map  be- 
danger."  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  Guribaldit^ 
having  called  upon  the  people  of  Southern  Italy  to  vote 
by  univeirsal  sufirage  for  or  against  annexation  to  the 
northern  kingdom— addressed  the  citizens  of  Naples  a8< 
follows: — 

**  To-morrow,  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy  elect 
of  the  nation,  will  break  down  the  frontier  which 
has  divided  us  for  so  mauy  centuries  from  thereat  of  our 
country,  and,  listening  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  this 
brave  people,  wilL  appear  among  us.  Let  us  worthily 
receive  the  sent  of  Providence,  andscatter  in  his  path, 
as  the  pledge  of  our  redemption  and  our  affeotkm,  the 
flowers  of  conooud— to  him  so  gratefdl,  to  us  so  necessary. 
No  more  political  colours,  no  more  parties,  no  more  dis*- 
ooxds«  Italy  <me  (as.  the  peo|de  of  this  metropolis  wisely 
determine),  and.  the  King  galatUi»mo^  ace-liie  eternaL 
symbols  of  our.  regeneration,  and  of  the  gnjM&mutsuL 
prosperity  of  the.oouniay. 

'*  G.  GABOfaUJJi." 

A  6ezdinianr  division,  under  General  deBanaB/landedi 
at.  Manfredoniai  on  iiia.  14th  of  Octofaez;  andr  mardbed 
on.Mhddakoi;  yrMla  the  main  body,  of  the  Saxdinian 
army,  under Genenal  Cikldiai,  was  pushing  on  fromihe 
AbrueaL  towaodsr  Capua,  compelling  the  Nei^Kditanato 
fall  back  oa  ,Quet^  Gaobaldi  had,  meantizui,  coooMir 
trated'  his  forces  at  Calvi,  whence  ha  sent  Colonel. 
Missori  to  convey  his  respects  to  Victor  'Rwwww>^a^  ai 
Teana.  The  King  received  Missori  most  affdetkmateljr, 
evincing  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  anuy  of  Gsxibaldi, 
and  complimeating  the  gallant,  eavoy  on  his  own  ex** 
ploito  at  MhlsBEo.  It  waaagreed  that  the  Sflng.ekonld 
meet  the  Dictator  next  day  at  the  foot  of  a^hiU  oalled 
Santa  Mftraa  ddla  Crooe^  At  eight  o'dook  in  the  mom- 
ing,  accordingly^  the  Garibaldiaa  sddiers  were  drawn 
up  in  good  order,  and,  although  in  rags,  did  not  make  a 
bad  show;  When  the  King  made  his  appeanmoe,  fd^ 
bwed  by  his  8ta£^  Garibaldi  advaneed  to.  meet  hitn. 
The  splendid  tmiforms  of  the  Piedmontese-  offioars  cout- 
trasted  strikingly  with  the  coarse  garb  of  the  Garibal- 
dians.  The  General  wore  his  wide-awake,  his-Ted.  flannel 
shirt,  his  American  grey  cloak,  and  black- trousers.  Ajt 
his  side  hung  his  &mons  English  sword,  **  worth  all  the 
embroidered  uniforms  of  the  world."  The  two  great 
leaders  of  Italian  unity  cordially  shook  hands,  and 
showed  by  their  faces  that  the  action  was  the  expression 
of  a  true  sentiment  of  affection  on  Garibaldi^s  part,  and 
of  the  greatest  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  King.  The 
respective  stafiBa  halted  at  a  little  distance,  and  listened, 
in  breathless  expectation,  for  the  conversation  of  those 
warriors.  The  King  complimented  the  General  by  say- 
ing, that  without  his  daring  expedition  the  unity  of 
Italy  would  not  be  a  reality  for  ten  years  to  come.  *  *  It 
may  be,  sire,"  answered  Garibaldi;  *' but  I  could  not 
have  attempted  my  expedition  had  not  Victor  Em- 
manuel been  the  most  noble  and  generous  of  kings." 
YictoT  Emmanuel  then  reviewed  Garibaldi's  army,  and 
when  they  both  appeared  in  front  of  the  patriot  colimms, 
fhey  ^ere  saluted  by  the  enthusiastic  cries  of  12,000 
^exii.   His  Maj.esty  seemed  extremely  gratified  with  his 
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reoeption,  and  when  the  soldiers  sliouted, ''  Long  live  the 
King  of  Italy ! "  he  neyer  failed  to  answer,  "  Long  liye 
Garibaldi !  Long  live  his  army ! "  The  reyiew  being 
oyer,  the  King  and  the  G^eral  rode  together  towards 
.  Bellona,  oonversing,  the  two  stafib  following  at  some 
.  distance.  After  parting,  Garibaldi  said  to  one  of  his 
generals,  **  I  did  not  shrink  from  telling  the  King  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of  men  who  are  not  the 
warmest  friends  of  Italy.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  that 
what  has  been  said  about  the  influence  which  MazTnTii 
and  his  friends  exercised  oyer  me,  is  a  mere  calumny. 
*  How  could  I  haye  insisted  upon  sending  Mazzini  into 
-exile*,  when  he  has  done  so  much  for  Italian  unity?* 
said  I  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  His  Majesty  agreed 
that  I  was  right"  • 

The  triumphs  of  the  Piedmontese  army  were  rapid. 
The  earthworks  were  stormed,  the  Garigliano  was 
crossed,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Neapolitan  army  was 
driyen  back  to  Gaeta.  Capua  hayimg  been  bombarded 
for  forty-eight  hours,  the  garrison  surrendered  on  the 
2nd  of  Noyember,  yielding  almost  without  conditions. 
The  King,  witnessing  the  bombardment,  said,  **  This  is 
a  sad  scene;  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  we  are  sending 
death  and  destruction  into  an  Italian  town.  Let  us 
trust  that  the  cries  of  those  helpless  inhabitants  will 
induce  Gbneral  de  Garnet  to  surrender."  He  did  sur- 
render; and  the  populace  who,  a  month  before,  were 
ready  to  murder  the  Gbribaldian  prisoners,  now  loudly 
cheered  their  liberators. 

Meantime,  uniyersal  suffirage  had  declared  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  there  being  but 
about  10,000  yotes  for  the  Bourbon,  against  1,300,000. 
The  task  of  Garibaldi  was  now  gloriously  accomplished ; 
his  programme,  as  conqueror  and  Dictator,  exactly  ful- 
filled. On  the  1st  of  Noyember  he  distributed  medals 
among  the  remnant  of  the  1,000  heroes  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Sicily.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  on 
that  occasion,  he  said, — **  This  is  a  memorable  day  for 
us,  for  it  oements  the  alliance  of  two  nations,  and 
establishes  the  fraternity  of  the  people.  To-day  you 
haye  destroyed  that  principle  of  egotism  whidi  has 
kept  the  nations  separated,  and  thus  has  facilitated  the 
j^eryitude  of  alL  The  people  with  whom  you  haye 
fraternised  to-day,  haye  the  same  enemies  which 
threaten  you.  Your  cause  is  theirs,  and  theirs  is 
yours.  But  before  fighting  against  this  external 
•enemy,  you  haye  internal  enemies  to  beat  down ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  that  the  chief  of  them  is  the  Pope.  If 
I  haye  acquired  any  merit  with  you,  it  is  that  of  telling 
you  the  truth,  frankly  and  without  a  yeil.  In  using 
this  priyilege,  I  tell  you  that  your  chief  enemy  is  the 
Pope.  I  am  a  Christian  as  you  are.  Tes,  I  am  of  that 
religion — ^that  which  has  broken  the  bonds  of  slayery, 
and  has  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  men!  ThePope,who 
oppresses  his  subjects,  and  is  an  enemy  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, is  no  Christian.  He  denies  the  yery  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity— he  is  Antichrist.  This  truth 
you  must  spread  among  those  who  are  near   you; 
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for  it  is  only  when  aU  Italians  shall  be  thoroughly 
conyinced  of  the  fact,  that  Italy  will  be  really  free  and 
united.*' 

On  the  7th  of  Noyember  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Naples.     Eyerything  foreboded 
ill.    The  day  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  dense  clouds 
that  had  long  been  gathering  from  eyery  quarter,  now 
burst  in  torrents  of  rain.    Arriying  at  tiie  station,  the 
King  entered  the  royal  carriage,  placing  Garibaldi  at  his 
left,  and  the  Marquis  Pallayicini  and  Signer  Mordini, 
the  two  pro-dictators  of  Southern  Italy,  in  front.    An 
immense  crowd  thronged  the  streets ;  a  stranger,  how- 
eyer,  would  probably  haye  been  led  to  inquire  which  of 
the  two  personages  seated  in  that  carriage  was  the 
King;   not  that  vivas  for  the  hero  of  Palestro  were 
wanting,  but  those  with  which  the  Neapolitans  greeted 
the  name  of  Garibaldi  were  certainly  more  numerous. 
Had  Victor  Emmanuel  been  enyious,  he  would  haye  had 
reason  to  regret  his  first  entry  into  Naples,  by  the  side 
of  so   popular  a   companion.     Fanti  and  Farini  had 
both  suggested  to  the  General  that  it  was  quite  possible 
that  the  Piedmontese  rule  might  not  meet  with  yery 
general  approbation  in  Naples,  and  that  his  yolunteers 
might  not  be  encouraged  as  much  as  he  could  wish. 
The  General  therefore  asked  three  things  of  the  King,  in 
return  for  the  two  crowns  he  had  giyen  him,  namely  : 
first,  to  be  appointed  €k)yemor  of  Southern  Italy  for 
three  years ;  secondly,  that  the  decrees  he  had  agned 
during  his  dictatorship  should  be  ratified,  so  far  as  they 
were  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
country;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  rank  conferred  by  him,  ia 
yirtue  of  his  dictatorship  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  on  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  should  be  recognised  by  the  new  Italian 
Goyemment.    A  peremptory  refusal  was  giyen  to  the 
first  request  The  two  last  the  King's  ministers  were  dis- 
posed to  grant,  but  upon  certain  conditions  to  benamed  by 
themselyes.    In  the  end,  the  King  renewed  the  royal 
promise  he  had  preyiously  made,  that  Garibaldi's  yolun- 
teers should  be  incorporated  with  the  regular  army,  and 
be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  mixed  commission — a 
promise  which  was  afterwards  broken  by  his  ministers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Garibaldi  declined  all  the  offers  subsequentiy  made  to 
him.    The  King  offered  him  apartments  in  any  palace 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  he  liked  to  name.    He  also 
promised  him  that  when  his  daughter  should  mairy,  he 
would  giye  her  a  wedding  portion.    He  proposed  maViTig 
his  eldest  son  Menotti  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  ofifering 
him  at  the  same  time  the  grand  cross  of  an  Italian 
order.    General  Cialdini  had  endeayoured,  it  was  said, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Garibaldi  and 
Cayour;  but  it  can  neyer  be  supposed  that  in  this 
Cayour  was  in  earnest.     For  if  he  were,  why   -was 
General  Fanti  permitted  to  accompany  the  King  ?     The 
conduct  of  General  Fanti  at  Florence,  and  General 
Garibaldi's  resignation  of  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Tuscany  in  consequence  of  that  conduct,  wOl  be  freek  in 
the  memory  of  our  readers.    Yet  now  General  Fanti 
was  chosen  to   regulate  the  future  destinies  of  tibe 
southern  army,   although  he  had  always  been    the 
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greatest  adTersary  of  tlie  yolunteers,  and  was  believed  to 
be  the  bitterest  foe  of  Oaribaldi  himself.  On  the  amval 
of  the  King,  his  Migesty,  as  a  devout  Catholic,  attended 
to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Januarius ; 
Garibaldi  did  not  kneel,  but  remained  standing  apart  a 
few  paoes  behind.  The  King  was  in  his  handsome 
Tiniform;  Ghribaldi  in  the  old  red  shirt  in  which  he 
had  gained  two  kingdoms  for  Victor  Emmanuel.  Mr. 
Brooke  says — 

**  As  the  vivtu  of  the  populace  rang  through  the  damp 
air,  I  thought  Gkuibaldi  seemed  by  far  the  more  popular 
personage  of  the  two;  and  I  rcg'oiced  that  it  was  so. 
What  bom  king  on  earth  is  as  great  as  he,  in  his  sublime 
simplicity  of  character  and  spotless  purity  of  intention  ? 
I  asked  m3r8elf  that  day,  and  found  no  answer.     The 
visit  to  the  relics  was  soon  over.      Then  bold  Victor 
Emmanuel  strode  dovm  the  middle  aisle,  his  plain,  bluff 
features  set  in  iron  rigidity,  never  moving  a  muscle,  and 
as  Garibaldi  walked  close  to  him,  we  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  comparison.    Gkiribaldi,  with  his  broad, 
thoughtful  brow,  deep-sunk,  clear  eyes,  in  whose  depths 
no  shade  of  dishonest  purpose  ever  lurked,  and  calm 
salf-poBsessed   demeanour;    and   the  King,  vnth   his 
dragoon's  style  and  bold  glance,  with  nothing  beyond 
this  noticeable  about  him.    These  two  men — the  bom 
king  and  the  kingly  subject — ^were  indeed  contrasts. 
As  G^aribaldi  walked  down  the  aisle,  the  people  rushed 
upon  him,  kissing  him  and  clasping  the  very  hem  of 
his  jacket,  like  devotees,  and  then  set  up  once  more  a 
shout  of  long  pent-up  enthusiasm.    The  Eang  after- 
wards presented  himself  at  the  balcony,  with  Gkuibaldi 
by  hiB  mde." 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  8th  of  November,  the  King, 
attezidad  by  his  Ministers  of  State  and  superior  officers  of 
his  staff,  received  the  Dictator  in  the  throne  room  of  the 
royal  palace.    Signer  Conforti,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior   under  Garibaldi's   government,  then  made  the 
following  address  to  the  King,  which  was  composed  by 
the  Dictator : — **  Sire, — The  Neapolitan  people  in  public 
meetings  assembled,  have  by  an  immense  m^ority  pro- 
claimed you  as  their  king.    Nine  millions  of  Italians 
are  united  to  the  other  province,  which  have  already 
been  smiling  under  the  happy  rule  of  your  Majesty ; 
and  by  tiiis  unity  has  been  verified  your  solemn  promise 
that  Italy  shall  belong  to  Italians  alone."    King  Victor 
Emmanuel  replied  in  his  usual  laconic  style,  and  thus 
betgan  the  constitutional  rule  of  Piedmont,  and  ended 
the  dictatorial  functions  of  Garibaldi  in  the  peninsula. 
At  the  same  time  Garibaldi  issued  a  long  address  to  his 
companions  in  armib,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

**  To  my  companions  in  arms, — Providence  has  given 

Victor  Smmanuel  to  Italy.     Every  Italian  should  unite 

]iiinsel£  to  iiim.     All  should  gather  close  aroimd  him. 

By    the     side  of  the   gaiantiwmo  every  strife    should 

disappear,    and    every  rancour   be   dissipated.      Once 

again,  I  rex>eat  my  cry  to  you,  to  place  arms  in  the 

?>i*w/?#»  of  all !    If  the  month  of  March,  1861,  does  not 

find  A  xnillioii  of  Italians  under  arms — oh,  then,  poor 

Ubearty  I  Alafi  I  for  an  Italian  existence.  Italians  of  Oata- 


lafiEuni,  of  Palermo,  of  the  Volfcumo,  of  Ancona,  of  Castel- 
fidardo,  and  of  Isemia,  and  every  mtm  of  the  land  who 
is  neither  a  slave  nor  a  coward — come  one  and  all, 
cluster  closely  around  the  hero  of  Palestro ;  and,  under 
his  8^is,  will  -we  hurl  our  united  strength  upon  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  tyranny !  Receive,  young  volunteers, 
honourable  survivors  of  ten  battles,  one  farewell  word. 
It  comes,  radiant  with  affection,  from  the  depths  of  my 
soul.  I  leave  you  to-day,  but  for  a  short  time  only. 
The  hour  of  battle  will  again  see  me  among  you,  by  the 
side  of  the  soldiers  of  Italian  liberty.  We  shall  soon 
meet  again  to  march  towards  the  North,  carrying  thither 
freedom  to  our  brethren  who  are  still  doomed  to  wear 
the  chains  of  the  stranger.  Tes,  brethren,  we  shall  soon 
meet  again,  to  march  together  to  new  fields  of  glory  ! 

'*GnJSBPPE  GARIBAI.DI." 

The  King,  speaking  to  General  Garibaldi,  observed, 
**So  you  are  resolved  to  return  to  Caprera?"     "Yes, 

sire,"  was  the  answer.  The  King  then  continued, 
*^  But  how  do  you  intend  to  get  there  ?  There  are  no 
steamers  running  in  that  direction."  '  *  If  any  necessity 
occuzred,  I  would  ask  my  friend  Admiral  Mundy  to 
give  me  a  passage  on  board  an  English  ship,"  answered 
GhuibaldL  In  the  end,  the  Dictator  returned  to  Caprera 
in  an  American  merchant  steamer,  the  Washington.  The 
courtiers  who  came  in  the  suite  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
heaped  a  number  of  petty  insults  on  the  Dictator. 
Those  to  whom  the  General  had  granted  apartments  in 
the  royal  palaces,  received  immediate  notice  from  the 
Piedmontese  officials  to  quit.  Orders  signed  by  him 
were  referred  to  the  ministers  for  confirmation;    and 

f  when  he  sent  to  the  royal  stables  for  a  carriage  to  con- 
vey l^irn  to  the  station,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  sent 
>iim  a  message  that  he  had  none  at  his  disposal,  and 
recommended  l^irn  to  take  a  fiacre.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Garibaldi  remained  Dictator  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  until  the  day  before  he  left;  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  the  carriages  of  the  ex-King  of  Naples 
belonged,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  him.  Count  Arriva- 
bene— one  of  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  Cavour — ^is 
compelled  to  confess  that  that  minister,  under  the  evil 
influence  of  the  so-called  party  of  **  order,"  had  deter- 
mined, from  the  very  first,  to  humble  the  party  of 
action  in  the  dust.  When  Garibaldi  became  aware  that 
the  question  vms  a  mere  struggle  -for  power,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  leave  the  country  he  had,  with  so 
much  heroism,  delivered  from  the  iron  grasp  of  its 
oppressors.  Basso,  his  private  secretary,  was  obliged 
to  inform  bim  that  all  the  money  which  he  had  at  his 
command — though  only  the  day  before  Dictator  of  the 
richest  province  of  Italy— was  £30,  saved  by  him  with 
the  greatest  economy  during  the  campaign.  **  Do  not 
be  anxious.  Basso,"  answered  (jaribaldi,  with  a  smile ; 
**  we  have  at  Caprera  plenty  of  wood  and  com, 
which  we  will  send  to  Maddelana  for  sale."  Garibaldi 
returned  to  Caprera  a  much  poorer  man  than  he  had 
left  it;  nearly  as  poor,  indeed,  as  when  he  wandered  in 
exile  in  the  South  American  forests.* 
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The  Setrion  of  1860— Italian  Affairs— The  Ceislon  of  Savoy  and  Nica— 
Cantral  Italy— Lord  Nonnanby— Mr.  Oladstone'i  Finanolal  Statement 
— Conunerelal  Treaty  with  France— The  Paper  Datiee :  their  Abolition 
reiiated  by  the  Lord*— Question  about  their  right  to  Reject  a  Money 
BUI— The  Duties  Abolished  by  Resolution  of  the  Commons— Affairs  of 
India— Mr.  James  Wilson  sent  out  as  Finance  Minister— Sbr  Charles 
Trerelyan,  CtoTeraor  of  Madras,  recalled  for  InsobordinaticD— Death  of 
Mr.  Wilson— Mr.  Lalnjg  succeeds  him~8nccess  of  liis  FInsndal  Scheme 
Re-organlsation  of  the  Indian  Army— Close  of  the  Session— Massacres 
in  Syri»— The  French  Expedition. 

The  session  of  1860  opened  on  the  24th  of  January^  Her 
Majesty  delivering  the  royal  speech  in  person.  In  the 
debates  on  th^  address,  the  afiEiurs  in  Italy  became  a  pro- 
minent topic  of  discussion,  especially  the  part  that  France 
had  played  after  the  war,  in  demanding  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Brougham 
expressed  hia  opinion  that  the  Italians  should  be  allowed 
to  work  out  their  own  freedom,  without  the  interference 
of  foreigners,  whether  French,  Sardinian,  or  Austrian. 
No  doubt  they  would  do  it,  if  Austrian  interference 
could  be  got  rid  of ;  but  that  was  precisely  the  difficulty 
which  rendered  the  interference  of  the  other  powers 
necessary.  Lord  Derby  objected  to  England  joining 
any  conference  on  the  subject  at  all.  On  the  7th  of 
February  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  brought  forward  a 
distinct  motion  upon  the  subject  The  noble  lord — who 
had  been  distinguished  as  a  Whig,  and  something  more, 
and  whose  ultra-Liberalism  when  Yioeroy  of  Ireland  had 
exposed  him  to  much  animadversion,  was  converted  to 
ultra-Conservatism  by  his  residence  as  ambassador  in 
Italy — ^became  during  this  session  the  zealous  partisan 
of  the  despots  whom  the  people  had  deposed.  He  moved 
an  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Savoy.  Lord  Granville,  in  reply,  stated 
that  he  had  assurances  from  both  France  and  Sardinia 
that  no  compact  existed  between  those  countries  for  the 
cession,  exchange,  or  sale  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 
Earl  Grey  remarked  that  they  were  all  unanimous  in 
condemnation  of  the  proposed  annexation ;  and  said  that 
if  it  were  really  true  that  a  secret  treaty  had  been 
entered  into  between  France  and  Sardinia  for  their 
mutual  aggrandisement,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
language  sufficiently  strong  to  denounce  the  iniquity 
and  immorality  of  such  a  compact,  which  could  only  be 
described  as  a  great  crime  against  the  civilised  world. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  also  used  very  strong  language 
on  the  subject.  The  Earl  of  Derby  referred  to  a  special 
reason  why  Piedmont  should  not  cede  Savoy.  She  was 
bound  by  a  specific  treaty  to  Switzerland  never  to 
alienate  that  province.  The  language  of  Piedmont  to 
France  ought  to  be  that  it  was  impossible — owing  to  a 
treaty  with  Smtzerland — that  she  could  yield  on  this 
question;  in  which  case  France  would  surely  not  be  so 
unscrupulously  violent  as  to  take  those  provinces  by 
force.  '*  All  confidence  in  the  steady  policy  and  peacefid 
character  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  be  lost ; 
and  it  would  be  said  that  Austria  had  been  expelled  by 
France  from  Italy,  not  for  Italian  independence,  but  for 
the  furtherance  of  her  own  selfish  ends.  The  present  was 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 


establish  a  character  for  peace  and  moder&tion,^by 
declaring  that  he  entertained  no  idea  of  extending  the 
French  frontier  beyond  its  present  limits,  or  of  destroy- 
ing the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  maintain  a  policy  of  non-interference 
in  the  afiairs  of  other  countries ;  by  which  declaration  he 
would  establish  a  moral  power  throughout  Europe,  as 
great  as  the  material  power  now  wielded  by  Prance." 
Lord  Stratford  de  EedclifTe  concurred, in  these  views. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn.  But,  on  the  14th  of  tiie 
same  month,  Lord  Normanby  brought  forward  another 
motion  in  reference  to  the  new  Government  of  Central 
Italy,  which  he  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
reprobation.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  ably  answered 
the  vituperative  speech  of  Lord  Normanby,  and  con- 
tradicted his  allegations  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge. The  fiscal  burdens  under  which,  according  to 
Lord  Normanby,  the  people  of  Sardinia  groaned,  the 
noble  marquis  declared  to  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  taxation  endured  by  Y enetia,  which  was,  in  fict, 
absolute  confiscation.  The  motion  was  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

There  had  been  similar  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  led  Lord  John  Bussell,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  to  make  a  formal  statement  about  Italy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  vindicate  the  course  taken  by  the 
Gk>vemment.  But  the  discussions  led  to  no  practical 
result ;  inasmuch  as,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling  about 
the  extension  of  the  French  frontiers  by  the  annexaidoii 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  House  was  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  made  a  ground  of  war  with  France. 

Great  interest  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  this  session 
about  the  forthcoming  financial  statement  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  whid 
had  been  recently  signed,  but  the  terms  of  which  had 
not  been  laid  before  Parliament.  The  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary was  fixed  for  the  Budget,  bat  the  illness  of  Hr. 
Gladstone  caused  its  postponement  to  the  10th.  His 
speech  on  that  occasion  lasted  four  hours,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  all  his  accustomed  clearness,  force,  and 
eloquence.  On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Du  Cane  mored 
a  resolution  against  the  Budget  to  the  effect,  that,  wluk 
recognising  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  increaswi 
expenditure  of  the  coming  finft-n^riftl  year,  the  Houn 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  add  to  the 
existing  deficiency,  by  diminishing  the  ordinary  levenuf): 
and  was  not  prepared  to  disappoint  the  just  expectations 
of  the  country,  by  re-imposing  the  income  tax  at  an  un- 
necessarily high  rate.  A  debate  followed,  which  vs^ 
continued  byacyoumment  on  the  two  following  days; 
and  the  result  was  a  division,  which,  in  a  very  ff^ 
House,  gave  to  the  Government  a  majority  of  116;  tha5 
deciding  the  question  of  its  financial  policy  and  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  A  more  formal  sanc- 
tion, however,  to  this  treaty  was  subsequently  g^van  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Byng,  who  proposed  to  present  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  expressing  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  House  for  the  treaty.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Baines;  but  Mr.  Horsman  moved  an  amen^Bwn* 
to  the  effect,  that  the  treaty  imx>oeed  unnoooowiy"'' 
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impolitic  restrictions  on  tlie  Crown  and  Legislature  of  this 
couuti7,  and  prayed  for  the  omission  of  the  11th  article 
ffora  the  treaty.  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  282  against  56. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  Govemment  raised  an 
important  constitutional  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  "When  the  Paper  Duty  Hepeal  Bill, 
which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  came  for  the 
first  reading  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Monteaglo  gave 


statement  and  vindication  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
Thero  had  been  controversies  on  the  point  in  former 
times,  and  the  House  had  abandoned  the  claim  to  alter 
or  originate  money  bills,  but  not  the  right  to  reject  a 
money  bill.  Lord  Monteagle  spoke  on  the  same  side. 
Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Clanricarde  urged  upon  the 
House  the  impolicy  of  undertaking  to  decide,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Commons,  what  taxes  should  be  retained  or 
remitted.     Lord  Cranworth  admitted  that  the  House 


GENERAL  CIALDI^'I. 


notice  tliat  ho  should,  at  the  proper  time,  move  for  its 

rejection.       The  second  reading   was  moved  by  Lord 

Granville   on  the  21st  of  May.     Having  explained  the 

measure,  ho  asked,  in  conclusion,  whether  it  was  desirable 

that  tho  House  of  Loi*ds,  now  so  popular,  should  furnish 

grround   for  declamation  and  agitation  by  introducing  a 

new  system,  and  making  its  hand  seen  and  felt  in  every 

burden,  that    pressed  upon  the  people.     The  question 

was,  -whether  the  Lords  had  a  right  to  reject  a  money 

biU  Tvhich  the  Commons  had  adopted.     Lord  Lyndhurst 

argued  this  queation  fully,  and  went  into  an  historical 

20& — New  Sebies. 


could  reject  a  bill,  whether  for  relief  or  burden,  but 
denied  that  it  had  ever  refused  to  concur  in  the  repeal 
of  a  tax  under  such  circumstances  as  the  present.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, remarking  that  Lord  Lyndhurst*s  precedents  were 
mere  money  bills,  which  were  diflfercnt  from  supply 
bills,  and  that  there  was  no  instance,  since  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  of  a  supply  bill  being  rejected  by  the  TiOrds,  and  con- 
tending that  to  do  BO  was  against  the  whole  spirit  of  tho 
constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Derby  contended 
that  the  Duke's  argument  invol^^  ^^  absurd  limitation 
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of  tho  powers  of  the  House.  The  result,  after  a  long  and 
able  debate,  was  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  89,  the  numbers,  including  proxies,  being 
for  the  bill,  104 ;  against  it,  193.  This  result  was  hailed 
as  a  great  Conservative  triumph;  but  among  the  Liberal 
party,  both  in  tho  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doors, 
it  excited  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Lords,  who  were 
believed  to  have  arrogated  to  themselves  unconstitu- 
tional power  in  subjecting  tho  nation  to  a  continuance 
of  financial  burdens,  not  being  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  feeling  of  hostility,  however,  was  mitigated 
by  tho  consideration  that,  though  constitutionally  wrong, 
the  Lords  wore  right  in  deeming  it  inexpedient,  at  that 
time,  to  forego  tho  income  derived  from  the  paper  duties. 
There  was,  of  course,  great  irritation  in  a  large  section 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  any  further  collision  was 
averted  by  Lord  P^lmerston,  who  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  21  to  search  for  precedents  on 
the  subject.  The  report  of  tho  committee  was  purely 
histoncal.  Tho  Premier,  however,  made  it  the  busis  of 
a  scries  of  resolutions  which  he  moved  on  the  (ith  of  July, 
to  the  effect  that  tho  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies 
to  the  Crown  is  in  the  Commons  alone,  as  an  essential 
part  of  tlioir  constitution ;  and  tho  limitation  of  all  such 
grants  as  to  tho  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time  is 
only  in  them.  lu  moving  this  resolution,  the  noble 
lord  noticed  ouo  iurt  which  furnished  an  excuse  for  the 
course  adopted  by  tho  Lords — namely,  that  during  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third  reading  in  the 
Commons,  the  majority  had  dwindled  down  from  fifty- 
throe  to  nine;  a  fact  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 
Ho  advised  tho  House,  therefore,  as  the  most  dignified 
course,  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  decla^tion  of  its  consti- 
tutional privileges.  Three  amendments  were  proposed ; 
but  as  Mr.  Disraeli  offered  to  Lord  Palmerston  the 
sincere  tribute  of  his  adhesion  to  the  patriotic  speech 
with  which  he  had  introduced  the  motion,  tho  amend- 
monts  were  withdrawn,  and-the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted.  The  second  resolution  was,  '  *  That  although  the 
Lords  have  exercised  tho  power  of  rejecting  bills  of 
several  descriptions,  relating  to  taxation,  by  negativing 
the  whole,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  them  has 
not  been  frequent,  and  is  justly  regarded  by  this  House 
with  peculiar  jealousy,  as  affecting  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mons to  grant  the  supplies,  and  to  provide  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  sei-vice  of  the  year."  Tho  third  resolution 
affirmed  that  the  House  had  in  its  own  hands  the  right  to 
impose  and  remit  taxes,  and  to  frame  bills  of  supply ;  and 
that  this  right,  as  to  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time, 
should  be  maintained  inviolate.  These  resplutions  were 
■not  believed  by  the  Liberal  party  to  go  as  far  as  the  case 
demanded.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  July,  Lord 
Fermoy  moved  the  following  resolution: — **That  the 
rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duties  is  an  encroachment  on  tho  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commoi^;  and  it  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  this  House  to  adopt  a  practical 
measure  for  the  vindication  of  its  rights  and  privileges." 
He  observed  that  out  of  doors  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
of  indignation  upon  this  subject,  indicated  by  the  num- 


ber of  petitions  and  of  public  meetings  in  the  piindpel 
towns  of  England,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
denouncing  the  aggression  of  the  Lords.  Sir  John  Tre- 
lawny,  Mr.  Osborne,  and  others,  condemned  the  coarse 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
deprecated  the  renewal  of  the  discossion,  and  moyed  the 
previous  question.  It  was  generally  felt  that  Lord 
Fermoy's  motion  was  ill-timed.  It  was  accordingly 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  177  to  138. 

The  question  of  the  paper  duties,  however,  tho  aboli- 
tion of  which  was  assumed  in  the  French  Treaty,  was 
yet  to  be  settled ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  a  resolution 
upon  the  subject,  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  he  exposed 
and  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  paper  manufacturers, 
showing  that  they  were  nothing  better  than  the  old 
fallacies  of  the  Protectionists ;  and  he  argued,  moreover, 
that  the  House  was  bound  by  the  French  Treaty  to 
abandon  the  paper  duty.     So  far  as  intention  was  con- 
cerned, the  articles  of  the  treaty  showed,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute,  that  our  meaning  was  to  part  vrith 
every  vestige  of  the  protective  policy.     The  House  of 
Commons  had  given  its  consent  to  the  treaty,  and  a 
specific  pledge  that  it  would  take  tho  necessary  steps  to 
give  it  effect.   With  regard  to  the  absence  of  reciprocity, 
the  protectionist  interest  in  Franco  was  too  strong  for 
tho  (jovemmont.    But  Mr.  Gladstono  regarded  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  rags  as  utterly  insignificant, 
because  France  was  a  dear  country  for  rags,  and  vas 
obliged  to  import  them  for  its  own  use.    Mr.  Puller 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  "That  without  desiring  to 
prejudice  the  question  of  a  reduction,  at  a  future  period, 
of  the  duty  on  books  and  paper,   this  committee  doe^ 
not  tliink  fit  at  present  to  assent  to  such  reduction, ' 
Sir  H.  Cairns  stated  the  case  of  the  paper-makers,  and 
was  answered  by  the  Attorney-General.     After  speeches 
by  Lord  J.  Bussell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
tho  amendment  was  rejected,  and  tho  resolutions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  abolishing  tho  duties, 
adopted. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Lord  John  Kussell  experiencoe 
in  his  own  person  the  wonderful  changes  in  public  sen- 
timent which  had  passed  over  England  in  the  course  of 
a  single  generation.  He  still  clang  to  the  idea  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  something  to  oomplete  the  great 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform,  to  supply  its  defects, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  condition  of  society  pro- 
duced by  the  marvellous  development  of  manufacturiDg 
industiy.  Having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  defeat- 
ing the  Reform  Bill  of  tho  Conservativo  Administratioii, 
he  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  liim  to  redeem  the 
promises  repeatedly  made  to  complete  the  reform  of  tha 
representation  of  the  people.  Ho  did  not  find  fault  with 
his  own  great  measure  of  1832 ;  on  tho  contrary,  vith 
true  paternal  affection,  he  avowed  his  firm  behef  that 
no  measure  had  so  few  faults.  What  he  proposed  to  do 
was,  in  a  simple  manner,  to  supply  its  unavoidable 
omissions  and  remedy  its  neoesBaiy  defeets.  He  the& 
went  into  details,  to  which  it  is  unneoessary  here  to 
allude.  The  public  took  no  interest  whatever  in  tho 
question.    This  undeniable  fact  su^^gested  a  topic  in  h^ 
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uTOur,  the  noble  lord  no  doubt  forgetting  that  he  had 
:  lied  on  arguments  and  facts  of  an  opposite  kind  thirty 
:?:x3  before.    He  thought  that  the  Legislature  ought 
:iOt  to  wait  for  an  agitation  that  would  force  demands 
uj)on  Parliament.     The  concession  of  just  claims  should 
not  bo  delayed  because  they  were  not  urged.     Leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  England ;  Mr.  Cardwell, 
C!uof  Secretary  for  Lreland,  brought  in  a  similar  bill 
the  same  evening  for  that  country,  as  did  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland.    The  second  reading  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  March ;  but  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
describes  the  debate  as  so  utterly  devoid  of  interest  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  House  together.    It  was  pro- 
tracted by  repeated   adjournments  from  the   19th  of 
March  till  the  3rd  of  May,  when  the  second  reading 
was  adopted  without  a  division.    The  4th  of  June  was 
appointed  for  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  when 
Lord  John   Russell   explained   the   course  which  the 
Government  meant  to   take.     But  Sir  J.  Fergusson 
moved  an  amendment,  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  chair,  seconded  by  Colonel  Dickson,  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned  imtil  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
hillB  were  before  the   house,  in  order  that  the  three 
might  advance  jtari   passu.     After  a  debate  on  this 
motion,  the  House  divided,  when  it  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  21,   the  numbers  being — For  the  ad- 
journment, 248 ;    against  it,  269.      But  as  the  public 
seemed  to  care   Httle  what  became  of  the  measure, 
and  as  it  was  now  quite  evident  that  it  could  not  pass 
during  that  session,  its  noble  author,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  had  to  make  the  humiliating  avowal  that  the 
Government  had  determined  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

The  affairs  of  India  occupied  considerable  attention 
during  the  session  of  1860.     Its  finances  had  got  into  a 
state  of  confusion,  the  public  debt  was  increasing  every 
year,  and  it  was  foimd  impossible,  by  those  charged 
with  the  administration,  to  equalise  the  income  and  the 
expenditure.      Under  these  circumstances,  the  Home 
Oovemment    had,    in    the    previous    year,    sent    out 
M!r.  James  Wilson  as  financial  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  at  Calcutta.     This  gentleman,  the  well- 
known    proprietor   and   editor   of  the  Economist,  had 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest  financiers 
in  Engltuid.     In  1848  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
the   Board  of  Control,   anji  he   subsequently  became 
Financial  Secietary  to  the  Treasury ;  he  was,  therefore, 
epocially  quaHfied  for  the  task  he  undertook.     On  his 
arrival    in  India,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Indian  finances;  and  when  he  had  mastered  the  subject, 
ho  matiired  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  expenditure, 
•which,  in  connection  with  improvements  in  the  system 
of  taxation,  would,  he  hoped,  make  matters  right.    He 
brought  this  plan  before  the  Council  in  an  able  and 
elaborate  speech.    It  was  well  received  in  India,  and 
also  most  favourably  in  this  country;  but  it  did  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  had 
been,  recently  appointed  Governor  of  Madras,  and  con- 
sidered himself  a  very  high  authority  on  Indian  affaiis. 
He    -was  betrayed    into    the   indisoretion  of  publicly 
attacking  Mr.   Wilson's  scheme.      The  conduct  of  a 


great  public  functionary  in  India,  in  thus  openly  assail- 
ing the  measures  of  the  Government  under  which  he 
served,  especially  in  the  then  critical  state  of  Indian 
afiEairs,  presented  an  example  of  imprudence  so  dan- 
gerous tiiat  it  could  not  be  tolerated ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  Home  Government  gave  orders  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
however,  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  was  rather  severely  criti- 
cised by  the  Earl  of  EUenborough,  who  especially  con- 
demned the  part  of  his  speech  that  reflected  on  the 
Sepoy  army,  which  had  contributed  to  the  political 
tranquillity  of  that  empire,  and  still  amounted  to  200,000 
men.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  defended  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
reminded  the  House  that  there  was  an  existing  deficit  of 
£9,000,000,  and  a  prospective  one  for  the  next  year  of 
£6,500,000;  remarking  that  the  strictures  on  the  Sepoys 
applied  only  to  the  Bengal  portion  of  the  Indian  army. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  tho  recall  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  the  Indian  Secretary,  explained  that  the 
step  was  taken  quite  independently  of  the  merits  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  simply  because  of  his  most  im- 
proper act  of  publishing  his  minute — a  most  valuable 
document,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  published  without  the 
concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Madras  Government,  and  even  against  their  advice — an 
act  which  the  ex-Governor  had  attempted  to  justify. 
Much,  therefore,  as  he  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able  a 
man,  the  Home  Gbvemment  would  be  wanting  in 
their  duty  if  they  overlooked  such  an  act  of  insub- 
ordination; **an  act  subversive  of  all  authority — the 
mutiny  of  one  governor  against  another."  Mr.  Bright 
objected  to  Mr.  Wilson's  scheme,  because  he  proposed  to 
balance  income  and  expenditure  by  imposing  new  taxes. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  thought  this  unnecessary,  be- 
lieving that  the  balance  might  be  effected  by  reducing 
expenditure.  He  wrote  a  most  able  minute,  which,  in 
Mr.  Bright's  opinion,  showed  him  to  be  more  of  a 
statesman  than  the  author  of  the  Calcutta  scheme. 
The  publication,  however,  was  another  question ;  and 
as  it  was  most  unusual,  and  contrary  to  official 
etiquette,  he  could  not  blame  Sir  Charles  Wood  for  the 
course  adopted.  Lord  Palmerston,  while  acknowledging 
the  ability  and  honesty  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  stated, 
that  in  tho  case  of  such  an  act  of  insubordination, 
such  a  violation  of  official  duty,  attended  with  so  much 
hazard,  the  Government  had  no  option ;  and  he  could 
not  understand  how  a  man  so  versed  in  official  duty, 
and  so  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  act, 
could  have  been  blind  to  its  character.  Subsequently, 
in  a  debate  on  Indian  finance,  which  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  August,  the  Secretary  for  India  stated  that  the 
recall  of  Sir  Charles  was  the  most  painful  duty  of  his 
public  life.  He  then  went  into  a  discussion  of  the  rival 
schemes,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
new  taxes.  In  fact,  the  classes  best  able  to  bear  taxa- 
tion had  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  it ;  mer- 
chants and  fund-holders  could  be  reached  only  by 
means  of  an  income-tax,  and  this  measure  was  there- 
fore   adopted.      The  result   of   Mr.  Wilson's  scheme 
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realised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  sup- 
porters. Ho  was  unfoi-tunately  removed  by  death  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  being  cut  ofT  by  cholera,  at 
Calcutta,  on  the  11th  of  August,  after  a  residence  of 
about  a  year  in  India ;  but  the  system  which  he  in- 
augurated was  ably  carried  out  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Laing ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  resources  of  India 
liavo  been  rapidly  developed,  and  the  country  has 
entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  quite  unprecedented 
in  ita  history.  Railways  are  being  constructed,  irriga- 
tion works  restored,  private  enterprise  encouraged,  and 
social  progress  promoted  in  every  direction ;  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  good  that  may  be  eflfected  by  sound 
economic  principles,  honestly  carried  out. 

An  act  was  passed  this  year  for  the  re-organisation  of 
the  Indian  army,  which  was  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  transfer  of  the  government  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Queen — a  benefit  to  India  of  immense 
magnitude,  resulting  from  the  late  mutiny.  The  Indian 
Council  was  opposed  to  the  change  in  the  army ;  but  the 
Cabinet  sustained  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  the  Parliament 
sanctioned  the  measure.  On  the  12th  of  June  Sir  C. 
Wood  brought  in  a  bill  to  alter  the  regulation  of  Her 
Majesty's  local  European  forces  in  India.  The  East 
India  Company  had  maintained  three  ai-mies,  one  at 
each  presidency,  part  of  which  consisted  of  Europeans, 
enlisted  in  this  countiy  for  local  service  in  India,  the 
proportion  of  which  to  the  Company's  troops  was  two  to 
one.  After  the  mutiny  had  been  put  down,  there  was 
much  discontent  among  the  European  soldiers  with 
reference  to  the  new  arrangements ;  in  consequence  of 
whicli  many  of  them  were  discharged  and  sent  home. 
It  was  resolved,  after  much  consideration,  that  our  mili- 
tary power  in  India  should  consist  of  a  uniform  force, 
instead  of  the  anomaly  r  "^  two  Eui-opean  aimies.  The 
amalgamation  of  the  two  Indian  armies  in  the  manner 
proposed  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Stanley,  Colonel  Sykes, 
Sir  Do  Lacy  Evans,  and  others ;  and  Mr.  A.  Mills  moved 
that  the  bill  bo  read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months.  The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Sir  E.  Cole- 
brooke,  who  contended  that  the  Government  had  not 
shown  sufficient  grounds  for  so  important  a  change.  Sir 
J.  Elphinstono  also  opposed  the  bill.  Mr.  Buxton 
argued  against  it  upon  financial  and  sanitarj'  grounds, 
quoting  the  authority  of  Lord  EUenborough,  Lord  Can- 
ning, and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  observing  that  both 
the  late  Government  and  the  present  had,  until  this 
year,  been  favourable  to  a  distinct  local  army.  Mr. 
Horsman  was  opposed  to  a  measure  that  would  transfer 
to  the  Horse  Guards  a  large  amount  of  patronage,  and 
revolutionise  the  government  of  India.  Ho  charged  Sir 
C.  Wood  with  disingenuousness ;  he  declared  that  he 
•  was  ready  to  prove,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
there  were  documents  on  the  subject,  produced  as  com- 
plete, which  were  only  extracts,  important  passages 
having  been  taken  out  of  them.  He  complained  of 
details  of  the  Government  scheme  which  had  been  kept 
back,  but  which  were  of  great  constitutional  importance. 
There  was  th* question  of  the  patronage,  of  the  influence, 
the  power,  and  authority  that  would  be  given  to  the 


military  department ;  and  there  was  the  question  of 
expense.  These  were  points  which  involved  the  que.  - 
tion  whether  there  should  be  one  supreme  head  or  a 
double  Government  in  India,  and  the  House  was  simply 
asked  to  lepcal  an  Act  of  Parliament,  without  any  plan, 
and  against  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  Council  of 
India.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  denied  those  charges.  The 
Government  had  not  withheld  information,  and  the 
Horse  Guards  would  not  obtain  the  vast  amount  of 
patronage  supposed.  After  a  lengthened  debate,  Sr 
Charles  Wood  replied  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  bill,  and  the  House  divided,  when  the 
socond  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  289  to  53. 
The  bill  also  encountered  some  opposition  in  the  Lords, 
but  the  second  readiEg  was  carried  nem,  con,,  and  it 
quickly  passed  thi*ough  the  other  stages  and  became 
law. 

The  session  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  28th  of 
August.  The  Queen  had  gone  to  Scotland,  and  the 
royal  speech  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  I: 
refcn-ed  to  frightful  atrocities  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  Druses  on  the  Christian  population  of  Syria,  tvLo 
had  been  massacred  in  great  numbers  in  the  most 
treacherous  and  barbarous  manner.  Those  atrocitiej 
ius])ircd  the  (iueen  with  the  deepest  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, and  Her  Majesty  had  cheerfully  concurred  \nth 
llio  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  Erenck,  Iho 
Irince  Regent  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Eussia, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Sultan  to  send  him  military 
assistance,  so  long  as  it  would  be  necessarj',  to  re- 
establish order  in  that  part  of  his  dominions.  The  only 
one  of  tlie  parties  who  fulfilled  this  engagement,  how- 
ever, was  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose  Syrian 
expedition  accomplishetl  the  mission  assigned  to  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  speech  also  alluded  to  a  joint 
exjicdition  of  French  and  English  foities  sent  to  the 
Chinese  seas,  which  were  to  advance  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  support  the  just 
demands  of  the  allied  powers,  and  to  give  all  possible 
weight  to  the  diplomatic  action  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  had 
gone  out  as  special  ambassador  for  this  service.  It  vis 
he  who  had  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tdn,  the  faith- 
ful and  full  performance  of  which  was  now  demande*! 
from  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  massacre  of  the  Maronite  Christians  in  Sjtw. 
refoncd  to  in  the  royal  speech,  was  one  of  the  EirfV 
frightful  occurrences  of  the  kind  on  record.  Lord  V'd- 
ferin,  who  was  appointed  British  Commissioner  in  Syr.:i, 
describes  some  of  those  scenes  in  his  despatches  to  Sir  h. 
Bulwer,  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Hi^ 
attributed  the  massacres,  and  all  tho  wars,  quarrels,  ai^'^ 
disturbances  which  had  agitated  the  Liebanon  for  t£ ' 
last  fifteen  years,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Turki*'^ 
authorities  with  the  measure  of  self-goTerninent 
enjoyed  by  the  Christians.  Their  i>olicy  was  to  pwr 
the  scheme  adopted  by  the  great  powers  in  1545  as  id- 
possible.  With  this  object  they  stimulated,  as  occasion 
served,  tho  chronic  animosity  existing  between  Mar^- 
nites  and  Druses.  In  proportion  as  foreign  inllucuo  s 
exalted  the  arrogance  and  fanaticism  of  tho  Chnsu  u:^. 
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their  independence  became   more  insufferable  to  the 
Turks,  and  a  determination  was  arrived  at  to  inflict  on 
them,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Druses,  a  severer 
chastisement  than  they  had  yet  received.    But  he  states, 
also,  that  the  Christians  had  been  long  meditating  an 
onslaught  on  the  Druses,  which  was  to  end  in  tho  over- 
throw of  the  Tiirkieh  authority  in  Lebanon.     Early  in 
May  a  monk  was  found  murdered  in  a  convent,  and  a 
Druso  was  killed  by  tho  Maronites  in  retaliation.    This 
lod  to  several  assassinations  on  both  sides.      On  the 
28th  of  May  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  Maro- 
nite  villages   in  the  neighbourhood    of  Beyrout  and 
Lebanon  and  they  wero  burned  to  the  ground.     Xext 
day  Hasbeya,  a  largo  town  under  Mount  Hermon,  was 
attacked  by  the  Druses.     Tho  Turkish  commander  told 
the  inhabitants  that  if  they  laid  down  their  arms  he 
would  protect  them.     They  did  so,  and  wore  sent  under 
a  small  escort  towards  Damascus,  and  were  seized  on 
the  way  by  a  body  of  Druses.     IlaYing  got  rid  of  the 
armed  men,  tho  treacherous  commander  abandoned  the 
place ;  and,  on  tho  5th  of  Juno,  tho  Druses  rushed  in  and 
murdered  indiscriminately  tho  wholo  malo   population 
under  tho  most  re  vol  ting  circumstances,    tho  Turkish 
fioldiors  assisting  in  the  work  of  slaughter.      Several 
olh(T  towns  wero  treated  in  tho  same  manner.    At 
Dcir  cl-Kammar  tho  gates  wero  treacherously  thrown 
open,   and  in    rushed    tho  fiends,   cutting    down  and 
rlaughtering    every  malo,    tho    soldiers    co-operating. 
Tho  women  who  escaped  told  how,  befiaro  their  very 
oyo,>^,  tliry  had   seen    husband,   father,   brothers,    and 
children  cut  to  pieces ;  how,  in  trying  to  save  tho  life  of 
a  child,  they  had  been  knocked  down,  and  tho  child  torn 
from  them  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  tho  pieces  thro\STi  in 
their  face  ;  how  they  had  been  insulted  by  the  Turkish 
soldiery ;  and  how,  on  their  way  down  to  tho  sea,  tho 
Druses  robbed  them  of  everything  they  possessed.     And 
it  must  bo  remembered,  that  there  were  people  at  Deir 
el-Kammar  who  wore  very  wealthy,  and  lived  in  well- 
built,  comfortable  houses — people  who  had  been  well- 
oducated  and  used  to  luxury,  and  now  had  to  beg  their 
bread.     The  number  of  killed  in  this  horrible  maMacro 
has  been  variously  estimated ;  some  say  that  900,  and 
fjome  say  that  1,800  persons  were  killeJ.     Beyrout  itself 
was  threatened  by  the  infuriated  and  victorious  Druses; 
^  and  tho  presence  of  an  English  pleasure-yacht  in  the 
harbour,  with  a  single  gun,  is  supposed  to  have  had 
more  effect  in  averting  the  danger  than  all  the  troops  of 
tho  Turkish  Pasha,  whose  conduct,  in  fact,  showed  that 
ho  connived  at  the  massacres.     On  the  9th  of  July 
similar  outrages  began  at  Damascus.    A  mob  consisting 
of  the  lowest  order  of  Moslem  fanatics  assembled  in  the 
streets,  and  instead  of  being  dispersed  by  the  Turkish 
troops — of  whom  there  were  700  in  the  town,  under  the 
command  of  Ahmed  Pasha — they  were  allowed  to  in- 
crease until  they  began   a  general  attack  upon  the 
liouses  in  the  Christian  quarter,  and  committed  many 
murders.     The  soldiers  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance 
joined  the  mob,  and  next  day  the  work  of  destruction 
-was  renewed  with  greater  violence.     On  Monday  there 
were  about  18. 000  or  20,000  Christian  inhabitants  in  the 


city,  and  7,000  or  8,000  poor  refugees  frem  other  quar- 
ters. Between  11,000  and  12,000  were  collected  in  the 
castle,  and  fed  by  the  Government. 

These   deplorable  events,  of  course,  caused  strong 
representations  to  be  made  to  the  Sultan  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Christian  powers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  sent  Euad  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaii-s, 
with  a  strong  force,  to  Syria,  to  execute  summary  justice 
upon  tho  guilty  parties.     He  did  so  with  a  vengeance. 
At  Beyrout  he  hanged  and  shot  a  great  number  of  Mos- 
lems ;  and  the  following  despatch,  transmitted  by  him 
to  Constantinople  from  Damascus,  dated  August  4  th, 
wUl  show  the  vigour  with  which  he  executed  his  tusk : — 
"Yesterday  I  arrested   330  persons  guilty  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  massacres.     To-day  tlio  number  of 
arrests  exceed  400.     By  tho  day  after  to-morrow,  at  tho 
latest,   tho  principal   persons  who  are   seriously  com- 
promised will  have  been  apprehended."     The  Frenct 
expedition  was  under  the  command  of  General  Beaufort 
d'llautpoul,   and  left  Marseilles  in  tho  beginning  of 
August.    It  was  not  to  exceed  12,000  men.     The  Em- 
peror addr^sed  the  soldiers  on  their  departure,  and  told 
them  thftt  they  were  going  to  assist  the  Sultan  in  bring- 
ing back  the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  who  were  blinded 
by  the  fanaticism  of  a  former  century.     "  You  do  not," 
he  said,  ** leave  in  great  numbers;  but  your  coui-ago 
and  your  prestige  will  supply  tho  deficiency,  because, 
wherever  tho  French  flag  is  seen  to  pass,  nations  knovr 
thot^  great  causo  precedes  it,  and  a  great  nation  follows 
it."     Jjv  a  Later  convention  between  the  great  powers, 
tho  stay  of  the  French  troops  was  prolonged  till  th(i 
2jth  of  Juno,  1S61,  to  enable  a  plan  to  bo  formed  for 
tho  organisation  of  tho  government  of  tho  Lebanon,  and 
to  secure  tho  tranquillity  of  Syria.     At  tho  end  of  July, 
Lord  Dufferin  was  appointed  to  act  as  British  commis- 
sioner, in  conjunction  with  commissioners  on  tho  part  of 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia.     Tho  object  of 
tho  commission  was  to  inquire  into  tho  origin  of  tho 
disturbances  and  outbreak,  to  alloviato  the  sufferings 
and  losses  of  the  Christians,  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  future  administration  of  Syria,  so  as  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  recurrence  of  similar  calamities. 


CHAPTEE  LXI. 

Another  War  in  China — Tho  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin— Treachery  of  the  Chinoco 
— Ilcpulse  of  tho  British  Forces — Second  Mission  of  Lord  Elgin — lie  is 
\  lined  by  Baron  Gros,  tho  French  Plenipotentiary — Both  the  Ambas- 
sadors shipwrecked — Ultimatum  of  the  Plenipotentiaries— It  is  soonted 
by  tho  Chinese  Government — Capture  of  the  Taku  Forts — Occupation 
of  Tien-tsin— More  Chinese  Treachery— Imprisonment  and  torture  of  n 
number  of  English  Officers  and  the  Tunes  Correspondent — Defeat  of  tho 
Chinese — Tho  Allies  march  on  Pttkin — The  Emperor's  Sonuner  Palaoo 
looted  by  the  French,  and  burned  by  tho  English— Sorreader  of  Pekin 
— Submission  of  tho  Chinese,  and  Ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  difficulties  with  China  wero 
destined  never  to  have  an  end.  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect that  tho  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  provided  for  tho 
appointment  of  ambassadors  on  tho  ^art  of  Great 
Britain  and  China  to  resido  at  theii'  respective  courts, 
and  for  tho  permanent   establishment  of  tho   British 
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minister  at  the  court  of  Pekin.  The  Honourable  "Mr, 
Bruce,  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  was  accordingly  sent  out 
in  March,  1859,  with  instructions  from  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  pursue.  Sir  John  Bowring 
was  to  be  superseded  as  Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  and 
the  British  h#ad-quarters  were  to  be  transferred  thence 
to  Shanghai,  where  Mr.  Bruce  was  to  fix  his  residence 
for  the  present.  Anticipating  the  usual  obstacles  of 
Chinese  diplomacy  in  the  way  of  the  plenipotentiary  to 
the  metropolis,  he  was  required  to  do  his  duty  firmly,  and  \ 


river  Peiho.  They,  however,  insisted  on  the  latter  wute, 
and  were  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  gun-boats  audsomo 
other  vessels  imder  the  command  of  Admiral  Hope. 
Proceeding  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  fortificatioos, 
he  found  those  demolished  last  year  now  strengthened 
by  additional  ditches,  with  an  increased  number  of  moro 
powerful  booms.  Few  guns  were  visible,  but  there  "were 
numerous  embrasures  masked  with  matting.  After  wait- 
ing for  some  days,  tantalised  with  false  promises  and 
oviisivo  answers.  Admiral  Hope  was  resolved  to  foree 


LOUD  KLOIX. 


admit  of  no  excuses ;  but  insist  on  the  right  of  present- 
ing his  credentials  to  the  Emperor  in  person,  and  to 
require  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  the  mission  permanently  at 
Pekin.  A  sufficient  naval  force  was  to  accompany  him 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  He  arrived  at  Hong-Kong 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  joined  there  by  M. 
de  Bourboulon,  the  French  ambassador.  When  they 
reached  Shanghai,  it  was  proposed  to  them  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  that  the  ratification  should  be  exchanged 
there,  or  that,  if  they  must  go  to  Pekin,  it  should  be  by 
land,  a  journey  of  two  months,  instead  of  ascending  the 


his  way  up  tho  river.  The  first  barrier  was  penetrated, 
when  a  tremendous  fire  suddenly  opened  from  the  forts, 
where  guns  of  large  calibre  had  been  concealed.  The 
Plover  was  disabled,  the  Kestrel  sank  in  her  position, 
and  the  admiral  was  severely  wounded.  He  then  deter- 
mined to  take  the  forts  by  coups  de  main,  A  landing  v^^ 
efiected,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  on  tho  evening  of  the 
21st  of  June.  What  followed  is  graphically  described  by 
an  eye-witness : — 

*  ^  A  vertical  fire  of  arrows,  as  well  as  a  constant  fusiladc, 
was  kept  up  on  the  select  bemd  who  now  crowded  in  the 
ditch,  waiting,  but  in  vain,  for  reinforcements ;  and  that 
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uay  of  them  afterwards  escaped  alive  was  miraculous. 
•Seeing  what  insurmountable  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves, the  order  was  at  last  given  to  retire ;  the  lion- 
hoorted  commander  of  the  troops,  Colonel  Lemon,  of  the 
Boyal  Marines  (who  was  one  of  the  first  into  the  farthest 
ditch),  Captain  Yansittart,  of  the  Magicienne,  and  Cap- 
lain  Shadwoll,  of  the  Highflier,  all  having  been  severely- 
wounded.  The  latter  was  badly  shot  through  the  foot 
j.ortly  after  landing,  but  nevertheless  managed  to 
struggle  manfully  forward  even  to  the  advanced  trench. 
Poor  Captain  Yansittart  had  his  leg  shot  off.  Lieu- 
tenant Groves,  of  the  Assistance,  Lieutenant  Clutter- 
buck,  of  the  Coromandel,  young  Herbert,  of  the  Chesa- 
peeJie,  and  Lieutenants  Inglis  and  Woolridge,  of  the 
Boyal  Marines,  were  all  killed,  while  gallantly  cheering 


In  consequence  of  tliis  humiliating  repulse.   Lord 
Elgin  was  again  sent  out  as  British  plenipotentiary, 
with  a   powerful  expedition,  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  which  he  was  the  author.     General 
Hope  Grant,  then  in  India,  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
'  command,  and  several  Sikh  regiments  volunteered  their 
j  services.      Baron  Gros,    the   French   plenipotentiary, 
accompanied  Lord  Elgin.    They  sailed  together  in  the 
Malabar,  which  was  driven  upon  a  reef  of  sunken  rooks 
in  the  Harbour  of  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon,  and  became 
a  total  wreck.    The  lives  of  the  ambassadors  were  saved 
with  difficulty,  and  much  valuable  property  and  im- 
portant papers  were  lost.    They  resumed  their  voyage, 
I  however,  in  the  Pekin,  and  arrived  at  Hong-Kong  on 
{ the  21st  of  June,  1860.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  Erencli 


BUIlIAL-GttOUND  AT  PSKIN. 


on  tbo  men ;  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  officers 
who  landed  were  more  or  less  severely  hit.     In  effect- 
ing the  retreat  even  more  lives  were  lost,   perhaps, 
than  in  advancing,  as  the  Chinese,  by  lighting  blue 
lights,  were  enabled  to  discover  the  exact  position  of  our 
then  reeling  and  thoroughly  exhausted  men,  and  so  to 
shoot  them  down  like  birds.    Even  on  arriving  at  the 
^water's  edgo,  matters  were  not  improved,  as  so  many  of 
the   boats  had  been  smashed  to  pieces  by  round  shot 
that  there  were  not  enough  remaining  to  take  off  the 
surviving  men.     Several  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
got  off,   "while  many  had  to  remain  for  more  than  an 
hour  up  to  their  necks  in  water  before  they  could  get  a 
placo  in  a  boat ;  and  even  then  their  dangers  were  not 
passed,  as  the  fli*e  from  the  forts  continued  so  heavy  that 
several  boats  full  of  wounded  were  struck  and  swamped 
while  pulling  off  to  the  ships.  The  Coromandel  was  made 
the  temporary  h(»spital-ship,  and  the  scene  on  her  upper 
deck  was  truly  horrible." 


expedition  joined  the  British  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  river;  disembarking  at  Pehtang,  where  they 
remained  encamped  to  the  12th  of  August,  in  **  a  wil- 
derness of  mud  and  water,  destitute  of  tree,  plant, 
shrub,  or  grass,  amidst  a  scene  of  utter  misery  and 
desolation."  In  the  meantime  an  ultimatum  had  been 
sent  to  Pekin,  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  treacherous 
attack  on  the  British,  the  immediate  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  Pekin,  permission  to  proceed  in  a  British  vessel 
to  "Tien-tsin,  and  an  escort  to  conduct  the  British 
ambassador  with  due  honour  to  Pekin.  The  French 
ambassador  joined  in  these  demands,  which  also  in- 
cluded an  indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained.  The  Great 
Council  answered  this  despatch,  stating  that  its  contents 
had  fiUed  them  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  and 
that  they  were  altogether  contrary  to  **  decorum."  The 
language  of  the  British  minister  was  described  to  be 
**  too  insubordinate  and  extravagant"  for  his  propo- 
sitions to  bo  entertained  or  dificossed  more  than  super- 
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ficially ;  and  he  was  told  that,  for  the  future,  he  must 
not  be  so  wanting  in  decorum,  nor  adhere  so  obstinately 
to  his  own  opinion. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  allies  but  to  fight  their 
•way  to  the  metropolis.  They  advanced  along  the  banks 
of  the  Peiho,  constructing  bridges  over  the  creeks  and 
ditches,  till,  arriving  within  a  mile  of  Taku,  they  en- 
countered the  enemy's  batteries,  which  they  carried  by 
storm,  routing  the  Chinese  garrison,  and  capturing  forty- 
five  guns.  They  then  advanced  against  the  Taku  forts, 
which  they  assailed  with  Armstrong  guns  at  2,000 
yards*  range,  the  Chinese  firing  upon  the  troops  from  all 
their  folrts  within  range  so  effectively  that  our  sappers 
were  unable  to  lay  down  the  bridge,  the  men  who 
carried  it  being  knocked  over,  and  the  pontoon  de- 
stroyed. A  breach,  however,  was  soon  made,  our  men 
swarming  across  and  entering  single  file  in  the  most 
gallant  manner.  At  the  same  time  the  French  efiected 
an  entrance,  the  garrison  was  driven  back  step  by  step, 
and  hurled  pell-mell  through  the  embrasures  on  the 
opposite  sides.  *' Between  the  English  and  French," 
said  the  Tidies'  correspondent,  *'  there  was  nothing  to 
choose.  A  Frenchman  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  ^i^nQre  for  some  time  ho  stood  alone ;  ono  rifle 
aftwr  anotiwr  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  fired  against 
the  enemy,  till  ho  fell  haok  speared  through  the  eye." 
Another,  picka:ce  in  hand,  was  shot  while  he  attempted 
to  cut  away  -ike  top  of  the  wall.  Lieutenuxt  Burslem 
seized  the  \pitk  and  continued  Hhe  work.  Lieutenant 
Levon  fweed  ihe  point  of  his  sword  into  the  wall,  and 
from  this  Lieutenant  Eogets  leaped  through  the  em- 
bra«iire,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  in  the  place. 
Afber  an  hour's  desperate  fighting,  the  whole  of  the 
forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  hauled  down  their  war 
banners,  and  hoisted  fic^s  of  truce,  but  they  refused 
to  surrender.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  however, 
they  abandoned  all  their  positions,  leaving  400  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  Admiral  Hope  then  advanced 
to  Tien-tsin,  which  he  occupied.  There  he  found  a 
placard  posted  on  the  walls,  announcing  that  the  bar- 
barians were  defeated,  and  were  suing  for  peace,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  need  not  be  alarmed.  Negotiations 
were  then  opened  by  fresh  commissioners  of  high  rank, 
whom  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Wade  were  sent  to  meet  at 
-Tang-chow,  twenty-five  miles  distiant.  On  the  loth  of 
September  they  returned,  having  made  satisfactory 
ajrrangements  for  Lord  Elgin's  reception ;  and  camping- 
ground  had  been  assigned  to  the  British  forces.  On 
arriving  at  the  spot,  however,  they  found  it  occupied  by 
a  large  Chinese  army ;  while  batteries  had  been  hastily 
thrown  up  and  armed  so  as  to  flank  the  proposed  site  of 
the  British  camp.  Mr.  Parkes  started  back  to  Tang-chow 
to  see  the  High  Commissioners,  and  ask  the  reason  of 
this  move.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  De  Morgan, 
attach^  to  the  British  Legation,  and  by  Mr.  Bowlby, 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  Meantime,  the  Chinese 
cavalry,  which  were  very  numerous,  had  almost  entirely 
sarrounded  the  British  forces.  Sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  the  party  to  arrive  from  Tang-chow.  While 
anziously  waiting  for  them,  a  sudden  attempt  was  made 


to  assassinate  Colonel  Walters  and  others,  indudiog^ 
some  French  officers.  Mr.  Parkes  and  his  companioBs, 
however,  did  not  return.  They  were  all  taken  pnsosfiis 
by  the  Chinese,  carried  off  into  the  interior,  and  treated 
with  frightful  cruelty ;  their  hands  and  foet  being  k> 
tightiy  bound  with  cords,  that  in  some  instances  tlie 
fiesh  burst,  and  mortification  ensued. 

In  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  the  Chinese,  their 
camp  was  attacked  by  the  allied  forces,  and  the  enemy 
was  completely  defeated.  The  authorities  were  now 
willing  to  negotiate  once  more ;  but  Lord  Elgin  refused 
unless  the  prisoners  were  surrendered  in  three  days, 
threatening  that  otherwise  his  army  would  advance  to 
the  assault  on  Pekin.  Prince  Kung,  who  now  became 
the  chief  negotiator,  persisting  in  the  system  of  cTasion, 
the  allied  armies  marched  forward,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October  the  French  entered  the  Summer  Palace  of  tie 
Emperor,  which  an  eye-witness  thus  described:— "Tlio 
Summer  Palace  is  about  five  miles,  by  a  circuitous  rood, 
north-west  of  this  camp,  outside  the  earthwork.  L 
description  of  it  is  given  in  Staunton's  account  of  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy,  and  other  worka  on  Chioa ;  bu; 
no  pen  can  describe  correctly  the  scene  which  has  take:. 
place  there  the  last  two  days.  Indiscriminate  loot  ha^ 
been  allowed. .  The  public  rec«ption-hall,  the  state  aL^l 
private  bed-rooms,  ante-rooms,  boudoirs,  and  eYeiy 
other  apartment,  has  been  ransacked;  articles  of  vertu, 
of  native  and  foreign  workmanship,  taken,  or  broken  L 
too  large  to  bo  carried  away ;  ornamental  lattiee-w . 
screens,  jado-stono  ornaments,  jars,  clocks,  watches,  a^  1 
other  pieces  of  mechanism,  curtains  and  furnitury- 
nono  have  escaped  from  destruction.  There  were  ex- 
tensive wardrobes  of  every  article  of  dress ;  coats  richir 
embroidered  in  silk  and  gold  thread  in  the  imperial 
dragon  pattern,  boots,  head-dress,  and  fans,  &c— in 
fact,  rooms  all  but  filled  with  them ;  storo-rooBis  of 
manufactured  silk  in  rolls,  such  as  may  be  bon^tin 
Canton  at  twenty  to  tiiirty  dollars  per  piece."  Twodays 
afterwards  Mr.  Parkes  and  his  companions  were  released, 
and  permitted  to  join  the  camp.  **  At  two  o'clock,  ho 
(Hang-Ki)  told  us  that  all  the  prisoners  had  heen 
assembled,  and  that  we  could  take  our  departure.  We 
were  placed  in  covered  carts,  without  being  allowed  to 
see  each  other,  and  were  escorted  by  a  large  party  of 
soldiers  and  mandarins  through  streets  which  wore* 
deserted  appearance,  to  the  Se-che,  or  north-westen 
gate  of  the  city.  We  soon  saw,  with  thankful  hearts,  as 
those  great  portals  opened  and  then  immediately  closed 
behind  us,  that  we  were  already  free  men,  for  our  guard, 
not  daring  to  follow  us  out  of  the  city,  had  left  to  our- 
selves the  pleasant  task  of  finding  our  own  way  to  tko 
allied  camp.*' 

The  siege  guns  were  placed  in  position  before  tiie  walls 
of  the  mysterious  metropolis  of  the  vast  Chinese  empire, 
and  notice  had  been  given  to  its  defenders  that  unkff 
it  were  surrendered  before  noon  of  the  following  day 
the  attack  would  commence.  The  Emperor  had  de- 
parted, on  the  pretext  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  » 
hunting  expedition,  deputing  his  authority  to  Pnn* 
Kimg  and  his  ministers.   The  latter  thought  it  the  wifl*^ 
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course  to  surrender  unconditionally,  in  order  to  save  the 
city  from  destruction.  The  gatea  wero  thrown  open,  and 
the  flags  of  England  and  France  woi-e  soon  seen  floating 
from  the  walls.  It  was  the  first  time  for  thousando  of 
years  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Imperial  capital  was  thus 
violated.  In  the  terms  proposed  Lord  Elgin  stipulated 
that,  if  the  garrison  surrendered,  the  city  would  be 
spared.  He  was  then  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  seme 
of  the  English  prisoners  ;  but  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  horrifying  details  he  resolved  to  imflict 
signal  punishment  for  such  barbarous  outrages  against 
humanity :  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  Summer 
Palace  of  the  Emperor  the  place  in  which  some  of  the 
worst  torture?  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners, 
should  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  Baron  Groa  declined  to 
take  part  in  this  measure ;  but  Lord  Elgin  determined 
to  act  in  the  matter  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
wrote  to  Prince  Kung,  reminding  him  that  of  the  total 
number  of  twonty-six  British  subjects  seized  in  defiance 
of  honour  and  of  the  law  of  nations,  thirteen  only  had 
boon  restored  aHve,  all  of  whom  carried  on  their  persons 
evidence,  more  or  less  distincUy  marked,  of  the  indig- 
nities which  they  had  sufiered  ;  while  thirteen  had  been 
barbarously  murdered.  He  declared  that  until  this 
foul  deed  should  bo  expiated  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  existing  dynasty  of  China  was  im- 
possiblo.  He  announced  that  the  Summer  Palace  must 
be  forthwith  levelled  with  the  ground.  Ho  required  that 
the  sum  of  300,000  taels  should  be  at  once  paid  down, 
to  bo  appropriated,  at  the  discretion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government^  to  those  who  had  suffered,  and  to  the 
families  o:  th«i  murdered  men  and  lastly,  that  the 
whole  of  the  indemnity  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Tien-tsin  should  be  paid  before  the  armies  of  England 
and  France  removed  from  the  city,  should  the  Govern- 
ments 01  those  countries  see  fit  to  adopt  that  course. 

Notwithstanding  the  indiscrimmate  loot  by  which  the 
Summer  Palace  had  been  stripped  ol  all  that  was  port- 
able among  ita  precious  tixjasures,  there  yet  remained 
much  that  was  beautiful  and  gorgeous  in  that  wonderful 
abode  o(  Oriental  pomp  and  luxury.    It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  elegant  and  picturesque  buildings  spread  over 
an  extensive  park.    Lord  Elgin  was  determined  that  not 
a  trace  of  this  grandeur  should  remain,  and  that  the 
spot  on  which  the  blood  of  British  subjects  had  been  so 
treacherously  and  cruejly  shed  should  for  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  British  power  and  of  retributive  justice. 
Accordingly,  the  buildings  were  set  on  fire  by  a  detach- 
ment of  our  troops,  and  totally  destroyed.    The  Chinese 
authorities  had  now  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  real 
position.     They  no  longer  (^arod  to  talk  of  Lord  Elgin's 
-wrant  of  decorum,  but  humbly  signed  the  convention  on 
the  24th  of  October.     In  that  treaty  the  Emperor  ex- 
pressed his  deep  regret  at  the  breach  of  friendly  relations 
-which  had  occurred  by  the  conduct  of  the  garrison  of 
Takn  in  obstructing  Her  Majesty *s  representative  when 
on  his  -way  to  Pekin;  he  conceded  the  right  to  her  of 
having"  an  ambassador  resident  in  that  city  if  she  thought 
propcjr  ;   he  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  8,000,000  taels,  in 
oerUdn.  fiji^ed  instalments,  as  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the 


war.  It  was  also  provided  that  British  subjects  were  to 
be  allowed  to  reside  and  trade  at  Tien-tsin,  and  that 
Chinese  subjects  should  be  at  liberty  to  emigrate  to 
British  Colonies,  and  to  ship  themselves  and  their  families 
on  board  British  vessels;  and  the  Queen  was  to  have  the 
option  of  retaining  a  force  at  Tien-tsin  and  at  other 
specified  places,  imtil  the  indemnity  should  be  paid. 
The  ratifications  were  duly  exchanged,  and  the  allied 
armies  retired  from  Pekin  to  Tien-tsin  on  tho  5th  of 
November,  1B60. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

Opening  of  tho  Session— Visit  of  tho  Prlnoe  of  Wales  to  America— Death  of 
tho  Dachess  ef  Kent— The  Volunteers— Tho  Queen's  Visit  to  Ireland —  ^ 
The  Queen  at  D4lmoral— Felicity  of  the  Royal  Family— The  Prlnoo 
Consort  at  Edinburgh— The  Court  returned  to  Windsor— Investiture 
of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India— Illness  of  the  Prince  Consort -His 
Death— Its  Effect  on  the  Public  Mind— Profound  Grief  of  the  Nation- 
Genera,  and  Spontaneous  Mourning— The  Funeral- Deep  Sense  of  the 
Loss  sustained  by  the  Countr>-— Message  of  the  Queen  to  Parliament— 
Tributes  to  the  Prince's  Memory— Orer  whelming  Grief  of  the  Queen- 
Address  ftom  Maor  Chxetk — Services  of  the  Prince  Consort  to  the  Cause 
of  Socla  Progress— Industrla  Exhibitions— His  Interest  In  tho  Working 
Classes— The  Prince  as  a  Landlord  and  Employer— Encouragement  of 
Agricultural  Improvemcnts—Hls  Management  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  (he  Appanage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— Last  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  which  the  Prince  Consort  was  President— General 
View  of  the  Prince's  Character— His  i  eraonal  Appearance— His  Talents 
and  Temperament— His  Love  of  Truth,  and  Strong  Sense  of  Duty,  Can- 
dour, and  Tolerance— His  Intense  Sympathy  with  Earnest  Workers— 
His  Abhorrence  of  Flattery,  Vice,  and  Meanness— His  Anxiety  to 
attain  Perfection  in  Everything— The  Freshness  of  his  Feelings— Sym- 
pathy with  tho  Young— Felicity  of  the  Prince's  Marriage— His  Love  to 
the  Queen— Her  Majesty's  Devotion  to  his  Memory— Notice  of  his 
Speeches. 

The  session  of  1861  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  February, 
by  the  Queen  in  person,  who  informed  her  Parliament, 
among  other  matters,  that  the  operations  of  the  allied 
forces  in  China  had  met  with  complete  success ;  that, 
having  l)ecome  masters  of  Pekin,  an  honourable  settle- 
ment had  been  obtained,  and  that  the  two  plenipoten- 
tiaries had  acted  with  the  most  friendly  conoert ;  and  that 
her  heartfelt  wish  was  that  the  differences  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  might  be  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment,  adding  that  the  interest  which  she  took  in 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  could 
not  but  be  increased  by  the  kind  and  cordial  reception 
given  by  them  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  continent  of  America.  She  also  was  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  her  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loyalty  and  attachment  to  her  person  mani- 
fested by  the  Canadians  on  the  occasion  of  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  "Wales  among  them.  The  Prince 
arrived  in  America  on  the  24th  of  July,  1860,  and 
remained  there  till  the  20th  of  October.  During  his 
t©ur  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  the  people  of  the  United  States  vieing  with 
the  Queen's  subjects  in  Canada  in  the  honours  paid  to 
him  in  popular  demonstrations,  addresses,  and  ovations. 
If  he  were  to  be  their  own  sovereign,  and  if  they  wer& 
royalists  of  the  highest  type,  they  could  not  have  mani- 
fested greater  ardour  than  they  did  wherever  his  BoyaL 
Highness  went.    Not  the  least  interesting  incident  con* 
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nected  with,  liis  tour  was  his  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. It  wajs  really  a  touching  and  suggestive  scene. 
The  great-grandson  of  George  III.,  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne  of  England,  thus  paying  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  champion  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  standing  in  pensive  reflection  beside  his 
monument. 

The  thanks  of  both  Houses  were  voted  to  the  troops 
forming   the  Chinese  expedition,  for   their  **  brilliant 
services,  performed  under  circumstances  of  considerable 
difficulty,  with  the  greatest  skill,  gallantry,  and  intre- 
pidity."   Having  performed  this  grateful  duty.  Parlia- 
ment was  called  upon  to  discharge  another,  of  a  more 
solemn  kind.     The  Duchess  of  Kent  died  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1861,  aged  seventy-five  years.    She  had  through- 
out her  life  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  public,  and  won 
the  gratitude  of  the  empire,  by  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  she  had  educated  and  trained  the  Princess  Yic- 
toria  for  her  high  destiny  as  Queen  of  England.    The 
princess  was  the  only  child  of  her  second  marriage.     In 
the  twelfth  year  of  her  age  her  royal  mother  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  Parliament  as  Regent  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  event  of  the  sovereign's  death  while  his  successor 
was  in  her  minority.     Six  years  afterwards  she  saw  her 
daughter,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  placed  in  the 
most  difficult  and  responsible  position  that  any  one  of 
her  age  and  sex  could  possibly  occupy,  as  the  ruler  of 
one  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world.     Soon  after 
she  saw  the  Queen  freely  contracting  a  marriage  which 
had  led  to  a  degree  of  domestic  happiness  not  to  be  sur- 
passed   in    any   sphere  of   life.       She  witnessed    her 
daughter's  reign  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  times  of  national  glory  and  prosperity  quite  un- 
exampled.     She  had  seen  her  bring  up  a  numerous 
family  in  a  manner  that  gave  promise  of  their  emulating 
her  own  virtues.     One  of  these,  the  Princess  Royal,  she 
saw   ijaarried    to  the  Crown  Prince  of   Prussia,   and 
becoming  the  mother  of  a  son  who  will  probably  be 
the  king  of  that  country.     She  had  seen  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  Queen  visiting  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  by  their  conduct  strengthening  the  feelings  of  vene- 
ration and  affection  with  which  their  royal  mother  was 
everywhere  regarded.     It   is  the  usual  lot  of   royal 
families  that  mothers  and  daughters  are  separated  at  an 
early  period  of  the  life  of  the  children.      But  in  the 
present  case  the  mother  and  daughter  bad  been  con- 
stantly togetber,  their  daily  intercourse  being  that  of 
mutual  affection  and   reciprocal   confidence.     It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty,  who  had  been  so 
good  a  daughter,  should  severely  feel  the  stroke  which 
at  length  severed  the  happy  connection.    It  was  the  first 
time  that  death  had  invaded  her  fjEimily  circle,  the  duke, 
her  father,  having  died  when  she  was  an  infant.    Ad- 
dresses of  condolence  on  this  melancholy  event  were, 
therefore,  unanimously  adopted  by  both  Houses — that  of 
the  Upper  House  being  mo ,  ed  by  Earl  Granville,  and 
seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  aad  that  of  the  Lower 
House  by  Lord    Palmerston,  and   seconded   by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  thus  happily  concluded  his  speech : — **  For 
the  great  grief  which  has  fallen  on  the  Queen  there  is 


only  one  source  of  human  consolation — the  recoUectioa 
of  unbroken  devotedness  to  the  being  whom  -v^e  have 
loved  and  whom  we  have  lost.     This  tranquil  and  sus- 
taining memory  is  the  inheritance  of  our  Sovereign.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  anguish  of  affection  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  pomp  of  power ;  but  that 
is  not  so  in  the  present  instance.     She  who  reigns  oyer 
us  has  elected,  amid   all  the  splendour  of  empire,  to 
establish  her  life  on  the  principle  of  domestic  love.    It 
is  this — it  is  the  remembrance  and  consciousness  of  tli:s 
— ^whi6h  now  sincerely  saddens  the  public  spirit,  and 
permits  a  nation  to  bear  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
feet  of  a  bereaved  throne,  and  whisper  solace  even  to  a 
royal  heart." 

The  country  having  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
prosperity,   and  the  people  contented,  the  session  of 
1861   passed  over  with  unusual  tranquillity.      There 
were  interesting  discussions  upon  church  i*ates,  Irish 
national  education,  and  other  subjects ;  but  there  were 
no  exciting  debates,  nor  was  there  any  violent  agitation 
out  of   doors.      Some    useful  measures  were   passed, 
among  which  was  the  establishment  of  Post-office  sarings 
banks,   which    have    worked    satisfactorily,  and  have 
proved  a  great  boon  to  the  industrial  classes.     On  the 
6th  of  August,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 
The  royal  speech  expressed  Her  Majesty's  deep  grati- 
fication at  the  spirit  of  devoted  patriotism  which  animated 
her  volunteer  forces,  and  the  admiration  with  which  she 
had  observed  their   rapid  progress    in  discipline  and 
military  efficiency.    Among  the  measures  to  which  she 
had  given  her  assent,  were  the  Act  for  Improving  the 
Laws  relating  to  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency ;  the  Acts 
for  Consolidating  and  Assimilating  the  Ciiminal  Law  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  for  Promoting  the  Revision  of 
the    Statute  Law ;    the  Act  for  the   Improvement  of 
Harbours  on  the  Coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for 
relieving  Merchant  Shipping  from  Passing  Tolls ;  and 
many  other  measures  of  public  usefulness,  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  the  session. 

The  National  Volunteer  Association,  to  wbich  allusion 
was  made  in  the  Queen's  speech,  was  formed  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1859.  In  May  of  the  same  year  tho 
formation  of  volunteer  corps  of  riflemen  had  commenced, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Gt)vemment ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  many  thousands  were  enrolled  in  all  parts  o^ 
Great  Britain.  The  association  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort.  The  Secretanr  at 
"Wai%  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea)  was  president ;  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  several 
other  noblemen  being  vice-presidents.  On  the  7th  of 
Maich,  1860,  2,500  volunteer  officers  were  presented  if> 
the  Queen;  after  which  they  dined  together,  the  Duke  ct 
Cambridge  occupying  the  chair.  On  the  23rd  of  J^*> 
following,  there  was  a  grand  review  in  Hyde  Park,  when 
18,450  volunteers  defiled  before  the  Queen  in  admirable 
order.  A  great  national  rifle  shooting  match  was  held 
at  Wimbledon,  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  of  July,  when 
Captain  Edward  Eoss  obtained  the  Queen's  prize  o( 
£250,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  association.  Again,  en 
the  7th  of  August,  the  Queen  reviewed  20,000  volun- 
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teers  at  Edinburgli.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  asso- 
ciation is  one  guinea,  or  for  a  life  member,  ten  guineas. 
In  the  beginning  of  1861,  it  had  an  annual  income  of 
£1,500,  Trith  a  capital  of  £3,000;  the  volunteers  in 
Great  Britain  then  numbering  at  least  160,000.  The 
sudden  rise  of  this  vast  volunteer  army,  composed  of  liie 
finest  men  in  the  world,  was  the  answer  which  Great 
Britain  gave  to  the  threats  of  French  invasion.  Buch 
an  army,  self-supported  and  self-governed,  could  not  be 
matched  in  any  other  country.  The  rifle  practice  con- 
stitutes excellent  physical  training ;  while  the  moral 
effect  upon  the  national  character  of  the  union  of  all 
classes  is  most  salutary.  The  only  unpleasant  thing 
about  this  magnificent  patriotic  institution,  is  the  exclu- 
sion of  Ireland  from  its  ranks.  But  this  was  fblt  to  be 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  divisions  in 
that  country,  and  the  disloyal  spirit  manifested  by  a 
faction,  calling  itself  "national,"  which  disturbs  the 
minds  of  ignorant  Eoman  Catholics,  by  spreading  dis- 
aflfection,  and  holding  out  the  delusive  hope  of  an 
American  or  French  invasion. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  however,  the  Queen  paid 
a  visit   to  Ireland,  the  third  since   she    ascended  the 
throne.     In  1849  she  made  a  voyage  along  the  eastern 
coast,  calling  at  Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 
In  1853  she  visited  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince 
Alfred.     In  1S61  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  for  some 
months  learning  the  practical  duties  of  a  regimental 
ofl&cer  in  the  Curragh  camp,  whore,  though  holding  the 
rank  of  colonel,  he  was  attached  for  drill  to  the   1st 
Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  acting  as  f^aptain  of 
the    9th.  Company,    without  enjoying   any  distinction 
whatever  beyond  other  captains,  and  undergoing  all  the 
toils  an<l  inconvenicRces  of  camp  life,  save  only  that  he 
was  lodged  in  a  better  hut  than  the  others.  On  the  21st  of 
August  the  royal  party,  including  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
Consort ,  the  Princess  Alice,  the  Princess  Helena,  and 
Princo  Arthur,  crossed  from  Ilolyhead  to  Kingstown  in 
the  royal  yacht,  arriving  in  the  night,  and  dropping 
anchor  m  the  middle  of  the  harbour.    Next  morning  the 
liord  Tjieutenant  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle),  Lord  Gough,  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  (Chief  Secretary),  and  Sir  George  Brown, 
went  to  the  pier  to  welcome  their  Sovereign,  and  were 
received  on  board  the  yacht  which  was  alongside  at  ten 
a.m.    The  royal  party  proceeded  to  Dublin  by  train,  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  the 
park.  During  the  day  they  drove  about  Dublin,  visiting 
various  public  buildings.     On  the  23rd  the  Prince  Con- 
sort  paid  an  imexpected  visit  to  the  Curragh  camp, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  eldest  son 
with  his  regiment  at  drill,  and  acquitting  himself  well 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.    His  ro3ral  father  lunched 
with  hina  in  his  hut,  and  then  returned  to  Dublin.     The 
Queen  enjoyed  a  similar  gratification  on  the  24th,  when 
she  vritnessed  a  grand  review  of  all  the  troops  at  the 
Curragh,  which,  however,  was  considerably  marred  by 
the  heavy  rain  and  storm  which  prevailed  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time.     On  the  Monday  the  royal  party,  in- 
cluding the  Princo  of  Wales,  started  for  the  Lakes  of 


KiUamey.  The  Queen  was  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm 
along  the  whole  line  by  the  inhabitants  who  thronged  in 
multitudes  to  see  her.  The  Queen  took  up  her  residence 
in  Xenmare  House,  at  Killamey — ^the  beautiful  mansion 
of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  whose  son,  Lord  Castlerosse,  had 
prepared  it  for  the  occasion  by  the  most  costly  decora- 
tions. The  correspondents  of  the  London  journals  gave 
rapturous  accoxmts  of  the  scenery.  The  groimds  which 
fringe  the  shore  of  the  lake,  include  the  beautiful  pro- 
montory and  ruins  of  Boss  Castle.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  Queen  should  divide  her  time  equally  between 
the  two  magnates,  who  own  equally  the  wondrous  Kil- 
larney  Lakes — ^the  Earl  r2  Kenmare  and  Mr.  Herbert, 
whose  seat  at  Muckross  is  placed  amid  scenery  surpass- 
ing even  that  about  Kenmare  House,  and  takes  in  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey.  The  demesnes 
of  these  two  lords  of  the  soil  surround  all  the  throe 
lakes,  and  enclose  within  their  precincts  scenery  sur- 
passing in  romantic  beauty  perhaps  any  other  spot  on 
the  earth's  surface.  The  royal  party  were  received  on 
the  platform  by  their  intended  hosts,  Lord  Castlerosse 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  and  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  chief  of 
one  of  the  surviving  branches  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  of  the 
South,  by  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages. The  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains  from  tho 
beautiful  grounds  of  Kenmare  House  suf&ced  for  tho 
enjoyment  of  that  day,  and  the  royal  family  seemed  to 
appreciate  their  beauties  with  the  keenest  zest.  At 
night  there  was  a  display  of  fireworks  from  O'Sullivan's 
prison,  which  produced  a  beautiful  effect. 

On  the  day  after  her  arrival  tho  Queen  and  her  party 
embarked  in  two  state  barges.  Lord  Castlerosse  standin;,^ 
by  Her  Majesty  to  point  out  tho  most  remarkable  spots 
around  the  lakes.  More  than  a  hundred  boats  laden  with 
loyal  subjects  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  royal  barges. 
They  landed  at  some  points,  and  as  scene  after  scene,  lit 
up  with  glorious  sunshine,  burst  on  the  view,  the  Princo 
Consort  exclaimed,  again  and  again,  **  This  is  perfectly 
sublime !  *  They  were  enchanted  with  the  marvellous 
echoes  awakened  by  the  bugle,  the  music  of  which  was 
repeated  by  mountain  after  mountain,  till  it  died  away  in 
the  far  distance.  In  the  evening  the  royal  party  returned 
to  Kenmare  House,  where  the  Queen  left  a  memorial  of 
her  visit  by  planting  a  Wellingtonia  gigantea  on  tho  lawn. 
The  royal  party  next  visited  Muckross,  the  romantically 
beautiful  seat  of  Mr.  Herbert.  In  the  afternoon  they 
were  entertained  with  a  stag-hunt  among  the  echoing 
moimtains,  where  the  numerous  rod  deer  are  the  largest, 
fleetest,  and  wildest  of  their  race.  Unfortunately,  they 
had  been  frightened  away  by  the  cheering  crowds,  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that,  after  long  waiting,  a 
hunt  was  got  up.  It  is  no  unnoteworthy  proof  of  how 
much  things  are  changed  in  Ireland,  that  James  0*Con- 
nell,  the  brother  of  the  great  agitator,  was  an  honoured 
guest  of  Her  Majesty  at  Muckross ;  and  that  O'Conneirs 
nephews  were  the  owners  of  the  hounds  and  mastent 
of  the  hunt,  which  then  turned  out  to  amuse  the  Queen 
of  Eng^d.  On  the  following  day  the  Queen  loft 
Killamey  en  routt  for  Scotland  by  way  of  Dublin  and 
Holyhead. 
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The  Queen,  tho  Princo  Consort,  and  the  royal  family, 
procooded  at  once  to  Balmoral  on  their  return  from 
Ireland,  travelling  by  rail  all  night,  and  only  stopping 
at  Perth  for  breakfast  next  morning.  From  Aboyne 
they  travelled  by  carriage  and  arrived  at  their  Highland 
home  at  three  p.m.  The  time  was  spent  there  in  the  usual 
pursuits  and  exercises  most  conducive  to  health — in 
driving,  riding,  walking,  sketching,  fishing,  deerstalking, 
visiting,  and  rural  sports  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  picture  of  greater  human  felicity  than 
the  Queen  and  her  family  presented  this  year.  Her 
eldest  daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  and  had  given  birth  to  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  that  coimtry.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  England,  had,  in  his  American 
tour  and  in  his  residence  in  Ireland,  by  the  propriety  of 
liis  conduct  and  the  afifability  of  his  manners,  won  the 
hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  giving  I 
promise  that  when  the  day — which  appeared  far  distant — 
came  he  would  ho  a  worthy  successor  of  the  best  of 
Sovereigns. 

Prince  Alfred  had  entered  the  naval  service,  and  was, 
if  possible,  a  still  greater  favourite  with  the  public. 
The  Princess  Alice  had  been  engaged  to  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who 
was  now  on  a  visit  to  Balmoral.  The  rest  of  the  royal 
children  were  all  that  the  fondest  parents  could  desire. 
The  Prince  Consort  was  regarded  as  the  best  of  husbands 
and  fathers ;  and  if  a  preacher  or  a  moralist  were  to  point 
out  an  individual  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  sin- 
gularly blessed  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  as  likely 
for  many  years  to  enjoy  his  happy  lot,  it  would  be  the 
husband  of  the  Queen.  Ho  enjoyed  good  health ;  he 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  only  forty- two  years  of  age : 
and  never  perhaps  had  he  enjoyed  life  with  greater 
zest.  But  how  soon  was  this  bright  prospect  overcast  • 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  that  home  would  be  visited  by  death,  and  that  the 
Queen,  then  so  happy,  should  become  a  heartbroken 
widow — smitten  down  by  a  calamity  the  shadow  of 
which  was  to  rest  upon  her  spirit  throughout  the  whole 
of  her  future  life  ? 

The  Queen  left  Balmoral  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and 
slept  that  night  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  On  the 
following  day  the  Prince  Consort  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  General  Post-offico  in  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  performed  the  same  ceremonial  for  the  In- 
dustrial Museum  ot  Scotland.  On  the  same  evening  the 
royal  party  resumed  their  journey  to  England,  and 
arrived  at  Windsor  Castle  at  half-past  eight  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  the  Queen,  as  Sovereign  of 
the  most  exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  held  her  £rst 
investiture  in  great  state.  She  wore  the  mantle  of  the 
Order,  which  is  of  light  blue  satin,  lined  with  white  satin, 
and  fSastened  with  a  cordon  of  light  silk,  with  blue  and 
silver  tassels.  Over  the  mantle  she  wore  a  collar  of 
gold  and  enamel,  composed  of  the  lotus  of  India,  of  palm 
branches,  and  the  tmited  white  and  red  roses.  There 
was  an  imperial  crown  in  the  centre  of  the  collar,  from 


which  was  suspended  the  badge,  consisting  of  aa  onyx 
cameo  of  Her  Majesty's  efl&gy,  set  in  an  oval,  which 
contained  the  motto  of  the  Order — "  Heaven's  light  our 
guide,"  surmounted  by  a  star,  all  in  diamonds.  The 
Prince  Consort  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  in- 
vested as  extra  knights  previous  to  her  entering  the 
throne  room.  The  following  knights  then  received  the 
insignia  of  the  Order : — ^Lord  Harris,  Lord  Gk)ugh,  Maha- 
rajah Duleep  Singh,  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  John  Laird,  Sir 
Andrew  Lawrence,  and  Sir  George  Pollock. 

Nothing  omusual  was  heard  of  the  royal  family  till 
the  middle  of  December;   and  the  heavy  toll  of  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Paul*s  gave  the  first  intimation  to  manj 
of  the  people  of  London  that  the  Prince  Consort  had 
been  suffering  from  any  dangerous  illness.     On  tb 
previous  Saturday,  the  Court  News  had  announced  that 
the  Queen  had  driven  out  in  an  open  carria£;e,  and  that 
the  Prince  had  been  confined  to  his  apartments  during 
the  week  by  a  feverish  cold,  attended  with  pains  in  the 
limbs.    On  the  following  Wednesday,  a  bulletin  stated 
that  he  was  suffering  from  fever  unattended  by  iinCi- 
vourable  symptoms,  but  likely  from  its  nature  to  con- 
tinue  same   time.     On  Saturday,    however,  rumours 
were    abroad  at  the  West-end   that   the  Prince  wjl< 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  he  was  sinking  fast.    Then  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  rallied,  and  that  even  at  tbe 
Castle  no  serious  alarm  existed.    When,  therefore,  ik 
bell  of  St  Paul's  tolled  at  midnight  over  the  hushai 
city,  it  inspired  a  feeling  of  apprehension  which  was  tw 
sadly  realised  next  morning.     The  intoUigonco  of  the 
death  of  the  Prince  was  then  flashed  along  every  vire 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  Continent 
of  Europe.     It  being  Sunday,  it  was  not  till  the  peo|^ 
went  to  church  and  noticed  the  omission  of  the  Prince's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  that  the  mournful  truth  was  Mj 
realised.      The   grief  was  universal,  pervading  ereiy 
household,  as  if  each  liad  lost  some  dear  and  honoum 
relative.     The  death  of  the  Prmce  was  announced  hi  ai* 
extraordinary  gazette  in   the  following  terms:— "Oe 
Saturday  night,  the  14th  instant,  at  ten  minutes  befer? 
eleven  o'clock,  the  Prince  Consort  departed  this  life  *• 
Windsor  Castle,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  HerMajestr 
and  of  all  the  royal  family.     The  death  of  this  iilustrioD? 
Prince  will  be  deeply  mourned  by  all  Her  Majesty'^ 
attached  and  faithful  subjects,  as  an  irreparable  loss  w 
Her  Majesty,  the  royal  family,  and  tho  nation."    Then^ 
is  no  exaggeration  in  this  language.     T^ere  were  mani^ 
festations  of  sorrow  throughout  IJie  nation  such  as  hul 
never  been  witnessed  since  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.     All  ranks  and  classes  united  in  one  spot- 
tarfeous  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  widowed  Que^ 
and  the  bereaved  family,  who,  without  warning  or  pre- 
sentiment, had  suddenly  lost  tho  manly  soul,  the  war-i 
heart,  the  steady  judgment,  the  accomplished  mind,  ih^ 
tender  voice,  and  the  firm  hand,  that  had  cheered  and 
guided  them  for  twenty-one  years.  The  outward  symboji 
of  the  nation's  grief  did  not  wait  for  the  usual  formah- 
ties.     For  several  days  before  the  funeral,  nearly  ^ 
whole  population  appeared  in  mourning,  not  onlr  m 
London  and  throughout  England,  but  also  in  Sootl&n'i 
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and  Ireland.  Tho  appeai-once  of  the  congregations  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  funeral  was  most  impressive. 
The  pulpits  and  reading-desks  were  hung  with  the 
drapery  of  woe,  the  worshippers  were  all  dressed  in 
block,  and  the  theme  of  every  sermon  on  that  morning 
was  the  death  of  the  Prince. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  December.  At 
the  express  desire  of  the  departed  Prince,  it  was  of  a 
private  character;  but  all  the  chief  men  of  the  State 
attended  the  obsequies  at  the  Royal  Chapel.     Nature 


along  the  narrow  passage  to  the  royal  vault.  The  day 
was  observed  throughout  the  realm  as  one  of  deep 
solenmity.  The  bells  of  all  tho  churches  were  tolled, 
and  in  many  of  them  special  services  were  performed. 
In  the  towns  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  window  blinds 
of  private  residences  were  drawn  down.  No  respectable 
people  appeared  abroad  except  in  mourning,  and  in 
sea-port  towns  the  flags  were  hoisted  half-mast  high. 
The  words  of  tho  poet  laureate  were  scarcely  too  strong 
when  he  said — 


EXECUTION  OF  DRUSES  HEAR  DAMASCUS. 


seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  national  feeling  of  de- 
pression and  gloom.  The  weather  was  cold  and  damp, 
the  sky  dull  and  heavj'.  There  was  a  procession  of 
state  carriages  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  the  door  of 
which,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  royal  mourners 
were  assembled  to  receive  the  corpse.  The  grief  of  the 
royal  children  was  very  affecting ;  little  Prince  Arthur 
especially  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  were  breaking.  When 
all  was  over,  and  the  last  of  the  long,  lingering  train  of 
mourners  had  departed,  tho  attendants  descended  into 
the  vault  with  lights,  and  moved  the  bier  and  cofEn 
206.*New  Series. 


"  The  shadow  of  his  loss  moved  like  eclipse 
Darkeiiinj?  the  world.    We  h*ve  lost  hini :  he  is  gone : 
We  know  him  now :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent;  and  we  see  him  aa  he  moyed, 
ITow  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplished,  wise ; 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly ; 
Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that ; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage  groimd 
For  pleasure ;  but  thro*  aU  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses. 
In  that  fierce  UgUt  which  beftt*  ^V«^  ^  throne, 
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And  blAckena  erery  blot ;  for  where  It  he 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A  loreller  UHb,  atton  unitain'd  than  his  ?  " 

The  I088  whicli  the  nation  had  snstained  naturally 
oocnpied  the  attention  of  Parliament  at  the  opening 
of  the  ensuing  session.  In  the  royal  speech,  which  was 
deliTGred  by  commission,  the  following  allusion  was 
made  to  this  all-engrossing  subject : — *'  We  are  com- 
manded by  Her  Majesty  to  asanre  you  that  Her  Majesty 
is  persuaded  that  you  will  deeply  participate  in  the 
afi^ction  by  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  oyerwhelmed, 
by  the  calamitous,  untimely,  and  irreparable  loss  of  her 
beloved  consort,  who  has  been  her  comfort  and  support. 
It  has  been,  however,  soothing  to  Her  Majesty,  while 
suffering  most  acutely  under  this  awful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  to  receive  from  all  classes  of  her  subjects 
the  most  cordial  assurances  of  their  sympathy  with  her 
sorrow,  as  well  as  of  their  appreciation  of  the  noble 
character  of  him,  the  greatness  of  whose  loss  to  Her 
Majesty  and  to  the  nation  is  so  justly  and  so  universally 
felt  and  lamented." 

Some  beautifiil  and  touching  things  were  said  about 
the  Prince  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  moved  the  address  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech, 
spoke  of  him  as  one  who — ^though  occupying  a  position 
in  its  very  nature  incompatible  with  all  personal  pre- 
eminence, alike  denying  the  achievements  of  warlike 
renown  and  political  distinction — ^had  succeeded  in  win- 
ning for  himself  an  amount  of  consideration  and  con- 
fidence seldom  attained  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
mankind.  The  Earl  of  Derby  expressed  his  conviction 
that  deep  and  earnest  as  was  the  national  sense  of  the 
loss  it  had  sustained,  the  country  was  yet  unable  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  Prince's  memory.  Comparatively  few 
had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  personal  acquaintance, 
but  only  such  were  able  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value 
the  powers  and  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  the  unremit- 
ting personal  attenticm  he  bestowed  on  all  fkat  tended  to 
promote  the  happineM,  dome0^  comfort*  and  metital 
and  mm»X  welfare  of  ermj  class  ol  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. Lotd  Joha  BusseU  ascribed  to  iho  ii&pttrtiality 
dismayed  by  tho  kte  Prince  Consort,  in  tiewing  poU^cal 
aBtebs,  the  hAppf  abs^oe  oi  biitei*»e8S  between  the 
gre»t  politioftl  parties  whidi  had  i^vvaikd  ht  the  last 
twenty  years. 

In  the  Qneen's  answer  to  the  address  we  have  tbe 
mournful  key-note  of  almost  every  utterance  that  has 
since  come  from  her  widowed  heart.  Her  Majesty 
said: — **  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your 
dutiful  and  affectionate  address,  especially  for  the 
•manner  in  which  you  have  assured  me  of  your  feelings 
on  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  myself  and  the 
coimtry,  in  the  aMcting  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  bows  me  to  the  earth*** 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  addresses  of  condolence 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  upon  this  melancholy  occasion 
was  one  that  proceeded  from  the  New  Zealand  chiefs, 
twenty  in  number.  It  was  forwarded  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  then  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  through  the 
Colonial  Secretary.    In  the  poetical  style  natural  to  such 


primitive  people,  t^ey  said — '^0  Victoria,  onr  mother! 
we  greet  you !  You  who  are  all  that  now  remaiis  to 
recall  to  Our  recollection  Albert  the  Prince  Oonaort,  who 
can  never  be  gazed  upon  by  the  people.  We,  your  Maon 
children,  are  now  sighing  in  sorrow  together  with  yoo. 
All  we  can  now  do  is  to  weep  with  you,  who  hast 
nourished  us,  your  ignorant  children  of  this  island,  evm 
to  this  day.  We  have  just  heard  the  crash  of  the  huge- 
headed  forest  tree,  which  has  untimely  fedlen,  ere  it  had 
attained  its  full  growth  of  greatness.  Oh,  my  very  heart ! 
thou  didst  shelter  me  frt>m  the  sorrows  and  ills  of  life. 
Oh,  my  pet  bird !  whose  sweet  voice  welcomed  my  glad 
guests ;  let,  then,  the  body  of  my  beloved  be  covered  with 
purple  robes.  Yes,  thou  the  pillar  that  didst  support  my 
palace  hast  been  borne  to  the  skies.  Oh,  my  bebved  I 
you  used  to  stand  in  the  very  prow  of  the  war  ctaoc, 
inciting  all  others  to  noble  deeds.  Where,  Oh,phy5iciaB8, 
was  the  power  of  your  remedies  ?  What,  Oh,  prieMs, 
availed  your  prayers  ?  for  1  hate  lost  my  love  no  mow 
can  he  re- visit  this  world!  '* 

We  have  already,  in  the  course  of  tiiis  History,  re- 
peatedly noticed  the  labours  of  the  late  Prines  Consort 
in  connection  with  various  departments  of  soekd  pro- 
gress, especially  the  part  he  took  in  getting  up  the 
great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  inauguiatei 
a  movement  in  art,  manufactures,  and  industrf  in 
general,  that  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  bendlt) 
not  only  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  'RaropB  aiid 
the  whole  civilised  world.  What  he  tkus  easottraged 
others  to  do  on  a  large  sc^e  for  t^  improvement  d 
mankind,  ho  was  doing  himself  in  his  peraonal  relaticms 
as  an  employer  of  labour.  In  the  adffiirable  Introto* 
tion  to  the  Collection  of  his  Speeuiies,  Written  nnder  ^ 
Queen's  superintendenoe,  if  tuft  at  her  diotalfoti,  it  is 
truly  Bttd,  *'  If  any  matt  in  il^g^d  cax«d  for  ^ 
working  daeses,  it  was  the  Priaoo.  He  undefstood  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  time  as  regards  theie  classes; 
namely,  ^  providkig  to9  thefii  fitting  liaHtatkms.  fie 
was  a  hmeifx^i  laadlord,  a&d  his  first  eare  IM  to 
build  good  cottages  lor  aU  ^  labouring  ttM&  oil  hb 
estates.  He  had  eiltM^d  into  itiinute  caleuiatioss  m 
to  the  aiaoutt  ol  illnees  that  might  be  preve&ted  attOig 
the  poorer  classes,  by  a  earefhl  selection  of  tte  materisk 
to  \m  used  in  the  boilding  of  ^leir  dweOi&fla.  Ifl  & 
WEtrd)  he  was  tmider,  tkmghttel*  anxioins  kk  hit  tfftrts 
fbr  the  welfhre  of  the  labouring  man.''  The  ^ifoss  WBs 
much  attached  to  agriculture  as  a  science,  and  was  par- 
ticularly skilful  in  his  appreciation  of  improvements  in 
management.  No  farms  throughout  the  kingdom  were 
more  carefully  kept,  or  presented  finer  examples  of 
economical  industry.  He  was  one  of  the  Sret  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  deep  drainage,  to  employ  steam 
power  in  cultivation,  and  to  apply  the  resources  of 
chemistry  to  practical  agriculture.  In  former  reigns  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  the  Sovereign  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  whole  revenues  of  the  ducliy  of  Cornwall 
during  the  minority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  it  had 
further  been  the  evil  custom  to  grant  leases  at  nominal 
rents  or  fines,  the  whole  of  which  went  into  the  pocket 
of  the  recipient  for  the  time  being,  without  any  oon- 
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sideration  for  fatnre  possessors.    Her  Majesty^  on  the 
contrary,  deemed  this  appanage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  equitably  his  property,  and  that  she  was  merely 
trustee  for  Ins  benefit.    On  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  council  was  appointed  for  the  management  of 
the  duchy  property,  of  which  the  Prince  Consort  was 
president.     **  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  rapidly 
changed.    As  the  leases  fell  in,  the  faims  were  re-let  on 
terms  of  years  at  full  rents,  responsible  and  improving 
tenants  were  preferred,  the  lands  were  drained,  enclosed, 
and  planted,  excellent  farm-houses  and  homesteads  were 
built,  roads  laid  out,  quarries  opened,  and  the  whole 
property  showed  the  unmistakable  signs  of  able  adminis- 
tration.    Moreover,  the  scattered  lands  were  sold,  new 
lands  conveniently  placed  purchased,  and  plots  of  ground 
that  had  become  valuable  for  building  sites  were  sold  for 
large  prices.  Sites  were  granted  for  schools  and  chapels, 
chm-chos  were  repaired,  and  the  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional welfare  of  the  tenantry  cared  for  in  a  liberal 
spirit."     The  lengthened  period  of  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
minority  allowed  space  for  this  expenditure  to  prove 
reproductive.     Before  the  appointment   of  the  council 
the  net  revenue  of  the  duchy  had  sunk  to  £1 1,000 :  when 
the  commissioners,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  attaining  his 
majority,  presented  their  final  report,  the  annual  gross 
income  approached  £50,000.     In  addition  to  this,  there 
were  accumulations,  amounting  to  £54,000,  ready  for 
transference  to  the  Princess  privy  purse.     The  commis- 
sioners remark,  **  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  deep 
interestwhich  His  Royal  Highness  took  in  aU  that  related 
to  an  improved  administration  of  the  duchy  possessions; 
but  we  should  not  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings  if  we 
did  not  humbly  ask  leave  to  recoixl  on  this  occasion  our 
sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  we  sustained  by  his 
death.      To  his  just  mind  and  clear  judgment,  his  quick 
I)erception  of  what  is  right,  his  singular  discretion,  his 
reniarka.ble  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  we  never 
looked  imi  vain  for  guidance  and  advice  on  any  occasion 
of  difficulty.    The  soundness  of  his  opinions  in  all  our 
deliberations  was  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  tolera- 
tion with  which  he  listened,  and  was  always  ready  to 
defer  to  those  of  others.    He  never  lost  sight  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  tenant  and  labourer, 
whilst  anxiously  seeking  to  restore  the  property  of  the 
duchy  to  a  state  of  prosperity;  and  to  him,  we  may  truly 
say,  it  is  mainly  due  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  ynU  now 
enter  into  the  possession  of  an  estate  greatly  increased 
in  value,  free  from  nearly  all  disputes  with  neighbouring 
proprietors  and  others  which  at  one  time  prevailed." 

The  character  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  remarkable 
for  its  symmetry,  the  equal  development  of  aU  the 
faculties,  and  for  complete  harmony  between  the  intel- 
lectual powers  and  the  moral  feelings.  The  portraits 
of  the  Prince  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  features ;  but  there 
is  sometliing  in  the  expression,  when  the  face  is  lit  up 
by  thought,  which  no  portrait  can  adequately  convey. 
**"  The  Prince  had  a  noble  presence,  his  carriage  was 
erect,  his  figure  betokened  strength  and  activity,  and 
his  demeanour  was  dignified.  He  had  a  staid,  earnest, 
and  thougrhtful  look  when  he  was  in  a  fravo  mood ;  but 


when  he  smiled,  his  whole  eountenance  was  irradiated 
with  pleasure;  and  there  was  a  pleasant  sound  and 
heartiness  about  his  laugh  which  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  wont  to  hear  it."  He  is  said 
to  have  been  very  handsome  as  a  young  man.  His  face 
grew  finer  as  ke  advanced  in  years ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  his  countenance  never  assumed  a  nobler  aspect, 
nor  had  more  real  beauty  in  it,  than  in  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  life.  It  bore  none  of  those  fatal  lines  which 
indicate  craft  or  insincerity,  greed  or  sensuality;  but 
all  was  clear,  open,  pure-minded,  and  honest.  Marks 
of  thought,  of  care,  of  studiousness  were  there ;  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  signs  of  a  soul  at  peace  with 
itself,  and  which  was  troubled  chiefly  by  its  love  for 
others  and  its  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  His  mind  was, 
in  the  best  sense,  original ;  for,  while  free  from  every- 
thing like  eccentricity,  he  thought  for  himself,  and 
formed  his  own  conclusions  on  all  subjects.  Ho  was 
quick  in  perception,  while  the  resources  of  his  well- 
stored  mind  wore  readily  producible  on  all  occasions. 
Sincere  and  truth-loving,  he  delighted  in  earnest  dis- 
cussion, equally  willing  either  to  learn  or  instruct.  Ho 
enjoyed  wit  and  humour,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  In  relating  amusing  anecdotes,  ho  throw 
just  so  much  of  imitation  into  his  manner  as  to  brin^ 
the  scene  vividly  before  the  mind,  without  descending 
to  anything  imgraceful.  Guided  by  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  ho  was  always  sure  to  go  through  anything 
he  had  undertaken  to  do,  without  regard  to  self- 
interest  or  personal  inconvenience — ^willingly  taking  tho 
nieasure  of  responsibility  put  upon  him,  but  never 
assuming  more.  Unlike  many  who  are  actuated  by  a 
rigid  sense  of  duty,  he  was  sing^arly  free  from  preju- 
dice, full  of  candour,  and  always  ready  to  admit  now 
fiusts,  however  they  might  militate  against  old  con- 
victions. His  habit  was  to  investigate  carefully,  weigh 
patiently,  discuss  calmly,  and  then  not  swiftly,  but  after 
much  turning  in  his  mind,  to  come  to  a  decision.  He  had 
one  characteristic  of  a  rich  and  noble  mind  which  is  rare 
indeed.  He  had  the  greatest  delight  in  anybody  else 
saying  a  fine  thing  or  doing  a  great  deed,  and  would 
rejoice  over  it  and  talk  of  it  for  days.  **  He  delighted  in 
humanity  doing  well  on  any  occasion  or  in  any  manner. . . 
But,  indeed,  throughout  his  career,  the  Prince  was  one 
of  those  who  threw  his  life  into  other  people's  lives,  and 
lived  in  them;"  and,  as  we  are  assured  on  tho  best 
authority,  '*  there  never  was  an  instance  of  more  unselfish 
and  chivalrous  devotion  than  his  love  to  his  Consort- 
Sovereign  and  to  his  adopted  coimtry.  That  her  reign 
might  be  great  and  glorious,  that  his  adopted  country 
might  excel  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  and — what 
was  dearer  still  to  him — in  social  well-being,  formed  ever 
his  chief  hope  and  aim."  Notwithstanding  a  certain  con- 
stitutional shyness  sometimes  associated  with  refined 
natures,  which  shrink  from  the  expression  of  all  they 
feel,  he  was  blessed  with  a  buoyant,  joyous,  happy 
temperament,  which  made  his  home  and  his  household 
glad.  Though  not  subject  to  sudden  elations  or  depres- 
sions, beneath  the  joyous  current  of  his  feelings,  **  deep 
down  in  the  character,  there  was  a  vein,  not  exactly  of 
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melancholy,  but  certainly  of  peBfliyeness,  which  grew  a 
little  more  sombre  as  the  years  went  on.  It  was  a  pen- 
siyeness  bred  from,  much  pondering  upon  the  di£Bcalty 
of  hnman  aflGurs,  and  upon  the  serious  thing  that  life  is." 

One  of  the  finest  traits  in  the  Prince's  character  was 
his  sympathy  with  earnest  workers.  He  wished  for 
success  for  all  honest  human  endeavours,  whether  by 
the  artisan  or  the  statesman.  His  loye  of  knowledge 
was  intense.  Being  always  singularly  impressed  with 
intellectual  beauty,  he  remarked  on  one  occasion  to  the 
Queen,  *'  To  me  a  long,  closely-connected  train  of 
reasoning  is  like  a  beautiful  strain  of  music ;  you  can 
hardly  imagine  my  delight  in  it."  But  he  loved  know- 
ledge, not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  what  it  could 
do  for  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  to  him  the  most 
hatefol  of  all  deformity  was  that  of  falsehood,  especially 
when  it  assumed  the  form  of  flattery  and  of  vice,  whose 
presence  depressed,  grieved,  and  horrifled  him.  He  had, 
besides,  an  imutterable  repugnance  to  what  was  mean 
and  low  in  human  nature.  Accordingly,  the  conditions 
he  drew  up  for  the  prize  that  is  given  by  Her  Majesty 
at  Wellington  College  are  very  characteristic.  "This 
prize  is  not  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  bookish  boy,  to 
the  least  faulty  boy,  to  the  boy  who  should  be  most  pre- 
cise, diligent,  and  prudent;  but  to  the  noblest  boy,  to  the 
boy  who  should  afford  most  promise  of  becoming  a  large- 
hearted,  high-motived  man." 

If  those  about  the  Prince  could  see  any  fault  in  his 
character,  it  was  an  exaggeration  of  virtue,  an  excessive 
anxiety  that  everything  he  did  should  be  perfect,  and 
that  ''he  cared  too  much  about  too  many  things." 
Everything  he  did  must  be  done  supremely  well,  if  it  was 
to  please  and  satisfy  him.  In  the  choice  of  a  jewel,  in 
the  placing  of  a  statue,  in  the  laying  out  of  a  walk,  in 
the  direction  of  a  party  of  pleasure,  his  reasoning  mind 
must  be  satisfied ;  and  he  longed  that  everything  that 
was  to  be  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  This  anxious 
desire  for  perfection,  and  perpetual  effort  to  reach  its 
summit,  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  his  energies,  which, 
no  doubt,  caused  his  health  prematurely  to  give  way, 
and  predisposed  him  to  the  disease  which  terminated  his 
career  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Introduction  to  his 
Speeches,  "  that  if  the  Prince  had  lived  to  attain  what 
we  now  think  a  good  old  age,  he  would  have  become  the 
most  accomplished  statesman  and  the  most  guiding 
personage  in  Europe  •,  a  man  to  whose  arbitrament  fierce 
national  quarrels  might  have  been  submitted,  and  by 
whose  influence  calamitous  wars  might  have  been 
averted."  He  was  evidently  one  of  those  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  that  their  hearts  never  grow  old.  He  had  a 
peculiarly  gentle,  tender,  and  pathetic  cast  of  mind;  his 
nature  being  of  a  character  more  German  than  English. 
**  Though  eminently  practical,  and  therefore  suited  to 
the  people  he  came  to  dwell  amongst,  he  had  in  a  high 
degree  that  gentleness,  that  softness,  and  that  romantic 
nature  which  belong  to  his  race  and  his  nation,  and 
which  make  them  very  pleasant  to  live  with,  and  very 
tender  in  all  their  social  and  family  relations." 

Ihe  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  Introduction 


to  the  Collection  of  the  Prince  Oonsorf  s  Speeches,  con- 
sidering the  source  from  whidh  they  emanated,  are  peca- 
liarly  interesting : — **  The  Prince's  marriage  was  einga* 
larly  felicitous ;  the  tastes,  the  aims,  thehopes,  the  aspiia- 
tions  of  the  royal  pair  were  ike  same;  their  nratoaliespeot 
and  confidence  went  on  increasing.  Their  aflbctioa  grew, 
if  possible,  warmer  and  more  intense  as  the  3reaE8  of  their 
married  life  advanced.  Companions  in  their  domestio 
employments,  in  their  daily  labours  for  the  State,  and, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  occupation,  the  burdens  and 
the  difficulties  of  life  were  thus  lessened  by  more  than 
half  for  each  one  of  the  persons  thus  happily  united  in 
this  true  marriage  of  the  soul.  When  tiie  &tal  blow  was 
struck,  and  the  Prince  was  removed  from  this  world,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  position  of  greater  sorrow,  and 
one,  indeed,  more  utterly  forlorn,  than  that  which  becama 
the  lot  of  the  survivor — deprived  of  him  whom  she  her- 
self has  described  as  being  the  '  life  of  her  life.' 

* '  To  follow  out  his  wishes,  to  realise  his  hopes,  to  con- 
duct his  enterprises  to  a  happy  issue,  to  make  his  loss  as 
little  felt  as  possible  by  a  sorrowing  country  and  feither- 
less  children — ^these  are  the  objects  which  since  his  death 
it  has  been  the  chief  aim  and  intent  of  Her  Majesty  to 
accomplish.  That  strength  may  be  given  her  to  fulfil 
these  high  purposes  is  the  constant  prayer  of  her  sab- 
jects,  who  have  not  ceased,  from  the  first  moment  of  her 
bereavement,  to  feel  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  her ; 
and  who,  giving  a  reality  to  that  which  in  the  case  of 
most  sovereigns  is  but  a  phrase,  have  thus  shown  that 
the  Queen  is,  indeed,  in  their  hearts,  tho  mother  of  her 
people." 

The  speeches  of  the  late  Prince  Albert  aro  interesting 
remains  in  more  senses  than  one.  They  are  marked 
throughout  with  the  peculiarities  necessarily  resulting 
fh)m  his  anomalous  position.  It  appears  now,  from  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Queen,  which  she  has 
missed  no  opportunity  of  making  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  sovereign, 
she  was  constantly  guided  and  supported  by  the  judgment 
and  advice  of  Hi«  Boyal  Highness,  in  whom  she  placed 
imbounded  trust.  It  follows  that  he  enjoyed  the  reality  of 
kingly  power;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  speak  and  act  as  if 
he  had  no  power  at  all.  A  position  so  anomalous  im- 
posed upon  him  continual  restraint.  As  has  been  well  re- 
marked in  the  Introduction  to  his  Speeches,  in  his  case 
the  principal  elements  that  go  to  compose  a  great  oration 
had  often  to  be  modified  largely.  **  Wit  was  not  to  be 
jubilant,  passion  not  predominant,  dialectic  skill  not 
triumphant.  There  remained  nothing  as  the  staple 
of  the  speeches  but  supreme  common  sense.  Looked  at 
in  this  way,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  Prince  oontnTed 
to  introduce  into  his  speeches  so  much  that  was  new  and 
interesting.  It  was  like  the  movement  of  a  man  in 
chain  armour,  which,  even  with  the  strongest  and  most 
agQe  person,  must  ever  have  been  a  movement  somewhat 
fettered  by  restraint."  The  same  authority  states  that 
the  leading  idea  of  the  speeches  is  **  the  beauty  of  use- 
fulness." This  is  true,  and  the  key-note  of  them  all  was 
heard  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  speech  delivered  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  March,  1860,  when  the  Prino® 
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said : — "  I  oonceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  educated 

person  dMely  to  watch  and  study  the  time  in  whioh  he 

lives,  and  as  fjEir  as  in  him  lies  to  add  his  humble  mite 

of  individual  exertion  to  further  the  accomplishment  of 

what  he  believes  Providence  to  have  ordained."    It  is 

impossible  to  read  those  speeches  without  being  struck 

with  the  contrast  between  the  Prince  Consort  and  every 

man  who  had  occupied  the  throne  of  England  from  the 

time  of  "William  m.     Compared  with  him,  the  Gteorges 

were  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  ignorant,  selfish  race. 

The  times  in  which  they  reigned  were  not  enlightened 

times,  but  the  darkest  spot  in  England  was  that  which 

surrounded  the  throne ;   whereas  during  the  reign  of 

Victoria  it  might  be  truly  said  to  be  the  brightest ;  and 

this  was  due  pre-eminently  to  the  Prince  Consort.    No 

man  better  understood  his  epoch,  no  man  gave  happier 

expression  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  or  sympathised  more 

thoroughly  with  the  best  influences  of  civilisation  by 

which  he  was  surrounded,  and  which  he  so  powerfully 

dircjcted.     No  philosopher  or  statesman  was  in  advance 

of  him  in  any  movement  that  was  really  beneficial  to 

mankind.     If  he  presided  at  a  meeting  for  the  abolition 

of  slavery,  he  denounced  "the  atrocious  traffic  in  human 

beings  as  the  blackest  stain  upon  civilised  Europe ;  "  and 

he  trusted  that  this  **  great  country  would  not  relax  in 

its  efforts  until  it  had  finally  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  a 

etato  of  things  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 

and  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature."    At  the  meeting 

of  the  Literary  Fimd  he  showed  how  he  could  respect 

tho  feelings  of  the  man  of  letters,  though  struggling 

with  poverty.      **  Tho  institution,"  ho  said,    "  ought 

to  command  our  warmest  sympathies,  as  providing  for 

tho  exigencies  of  those  who,  following  the  call  of  genius, 

and  forgetting  every  other  consideration,  pursue  merely 

the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  and  science.    What 

can  be  more  proper  for  us,"  he  asked,  "  than  gratefully 

to  remember  the  benefits  derived  from  their  disinterested 

exertions,  and  cheerfully  to  contribute  to  their  wants  ?" 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  improvement  of  the 

labouring  classes  was  one  of  tho  most  admirable  features 

in  his  character.  lie  advocated  the  establishment  of  loan 

f  iincLs,  model  lodging-houses,  and  allotments  of  ground, 

in  which  he  himself  set  an  example  of  what  might  be 

done  by  men  of  property  for  the  working  classes.  In  the 

counsels  which  he  gave  on  such  subjects  to  men  of  rank 

and  wealth,  he  always  laid  down  some  great  Christian 

principle  for  their  guidance.  "  Depend  on  it,"  he  said,  at 

tho  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 

Xiaboaring  Classes,  "  the  interests  of  classes,  too  often 

contrasted,  are  identical ;  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which 

prevents  them  uniting  for  each  other's  advantage.    To 

dispel  that  ignorance,  to  show  how  man  can  help  man, 

notwithstanding  thecompftcatod  state  of  civilised  society, 

ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropic  person ;  but 

it  is  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who,  under  the 

blessiugr  ^^  Divine  Providence,   enjoy  station,  wealth, 

and  education.    Let  them  be  careful,  however,  to  avoid 

any  dictatorial  interference  with  labour  and  employment, 

which  frightens  away  capital,  destroys  that  freedom  of 

thought  and  independence  of  action  which  must  remain 


to  every  one,  if  he  is  to  work  out  his  own  happiness,  and 
unpairs  that  confidence  under  which  alone  engagements 
for  mutual  benefit  are  possible.  God  has  created  man 
imperfect,  and  left  him  with  many  wants,  as  it  were  to 
stimulate  each  to  individual  exertion,  and  to  make  all 
feel  that  it  is  only  by  united  exertion  and  combmed 
action  that  these  imperfections  can  be  supplied  and  these 
wants  satisfied.  This  pre-supposes,  self-reliance  and  con- 
fidence in  each  other."  * 

This  was  not  language  assumed,  like  the  putting  on  of 
a  court  dress»  for  state  occasions.  It  was  the  sincere 
expression  of  honest  convictions.  The  Prince  was  a  truly 
conscientious  and  earnest  man,  who  gave  his  whole  mind 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems,  and  his  whole  heart  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  What  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful, as  an  illustration  of  this  habit  of  mind,  than  the 
speech  which  he  made  at  the  Servants'  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Society  ?  *  *  Whose  heart,"  he  asked,  *  *  would 
fail  to  sympathise  with  those  who  minister  to  us  in  all 
the  wants  of  daily  life,  attend  us  in  sickness,  receive  us 
on  our  first  appearance  in  this  world,  and  even  extend 
their  cares  to  our  mortal  remains, — ^who  live  under  ©ur 
roof,  form  our  household,  and  are  a  part  of  our  family  ? 
And  yet,  upon  inquiry,  we  find  that  in  this  metropolis 
the  greater  part  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  are 
domestic  servants.  I  am  sure  that  this  startling  fact  is 
no  proof,  either  of  a  want  of  kindness  and  liberality  in 
masters  towards  their  servants,  or  of  vice  in  the  latter, 
but  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  peculiar  position 
in  which  tho  domestic  servant  is  placed,  passing  periods 
during  his  life  in  which  he  shares  in  the  luxuries  of  an 
opulent  master,  and  others  in  which  he  has  not  even  the 
means  of  earning  sufficient  to  sustain  him  through  the 
day.  It  is  on  that  account  that  I  rejoice  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  have  gladly  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  it, 
to  further  the  objects  of  the  Servants'  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Society.  I  conceive  that  this  society  is 
founded  upon  a  right  principle,  as  it  follows  out  the 
dictates  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  human  nature,  which 
requires  every  man  by  personal  exertion,  according  to 
his  own  choice,  to  work  out  his  own  happiness, — ^which 
prevents  his  valuing — nay,  even  his  feelmg  satisfaction 
at — ^the  prosperity  which  others  have  made  for  him.  It  is 
founded  upon  a  right  principle,  because  it  endeavours  to 
trace  a  plan  according  to  which,  by  providence,  by 
present  self-denial  and  perseverance,  not  only  will  the 
servant  be  raised  in  his  physical  and  moral  condition, 
but  the  master  also  will  be  taught  how  to  direct  his 
efibrts  in  aiding  the  servant  in  his  labour  to  secure  to 
himself  resources  in  cases  of  sickness,  old  age,  and 
want  of  employment."  t 

The  Prince  evinoed  the  same  kind,  genial,  sympathetic 
spirit  with  reference  to  the  highest  order  of  intellectual 
workers.  He  said,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
that  •'  the  production  of  all  works  in  art  or  poetry 
requires  in  their  conception  and  execution,  not  only  an 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  skill,  and  patience,  but  par- 
ticularly a  concurrent  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  free  flow 
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of  imagination.  This  renders  them  most  tender  plants, 
-whicli  will  thriye  only  in  an  atmosphere  calculated  to 
maintain  that  warmth ;  and  that  atmosphere  is  one  of 
kindness — ^kindness  towards  the  artist  personally  as  well 
as  towards  his  production.  An  imkind  word  of  criticism 
passes  like  a  cold  blast  oyer  their  tender  shoots,  and 
shrivels  them  up,  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap  when  it 
was  rising  to  produce,  perhaps,  multitudes  of  flowers 
and  frait.  But  still  criticism  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  dcTelopment  of  art,  and  the  injudicious  praise  of  an 
inferior  work  becomes  an  insult  to  superior  genius."  * 

Surely,  never  royal  personage  was  more  at  home  at  a 
literary  or  scientific  meeting.  Speaking  at  the  Midland 
Listitute,  he  gave  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
social  advancement,  showing  that  no  human  pursuits 
make  any  material  progress  untlL  science  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  "We  have  seen,  accordingly,"  he  said, 
**  many  of  them  slumbering  for  centuries  and  centuries ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  Science  has  touched  them  with 
her  magic  wand,  they  have  sprung  forward,  and  taken 
strides  which  amaze  and  almost  awe  the  beholder.  Look 
at  the  transformation  which  has  gone  on  around  us  since 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the 
expansive  power  of  heat,  have  become  known  to  us.  It 
has  altered  our  whole  state  of  existence — one  might  say, 
the  whole  fietce  of  the  globe.  We  owe  this  to  Science,  and 
to  Science  alone;  and  she  has  other  treasures  in  store  for 
us,  if  wo  will  but  call  her  to  our  assistance."! 

With  the  same  comprehensive  and  enlightened  views  he 
enlarged  on  this  theme  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president  in  1859.  If  he  had  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  science,  and  had  occupied 
a  professor^s  chair,  he  could  not  have  spoken  more  to  the 
point,  or  more  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  But  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  with 
which  his  name  will  be  for  over  associated  in  history, 
that  he  became  more  especially  the  exponent  of  social 
progress.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1850,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Thomas  Famcomb,  gave  a  banquet  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  mayors 
of  180  towns.  In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health 
on  that  occasion,  the  Prince  said,  "Nobody  who  haa 
paid  any  attention  to  the  peculiar  features  of  our  present 
era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living  at  a 
period  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly 
to  accomplish  that  great  end  to  which,  indeed,  all  history 
points — the  realisation  of  the  unity  of  mankind :  not  a 
unity  which  breaks  down  the  limits  and  levels  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  rather  a  imity  the  result  and  product  of  those  very 
national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities.  The  dis- 
tances which  separated  the  different  nations  and  parts  of 
the  globe  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  achievements 
of  modem  invention,  and  we  can  traverse  them  with 
incredible  ease ;  the  languages  of  all  nations  are  known, 
and  their  requirements  placed  within  the  reach  of  eyery- 


*  Speeches,  p.  128. 
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body ;  thought  is  communicated  with  tho  rapidity,  and 
even  by  the  power,  of  lightning.  On  the  other  band,  the 
great  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  wbickinay  be 
called  the  moving  power  of  civilisation,  is  being  extended 
to  all  branches  of  science,  industry,  and  art  ..  Somas 
is  approaching  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  great 
and  sacred  mission  which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  world. 
His  reason  being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  he  h< 
to  use  it  to  dbcover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty 
governs  his  creation ;  and  by  making  these  l&ws  Ik 
standard  of  action,  to  conquer  Nature  to  his  use,  himaeb' 
a  Divine  instrument."  * 

Nor  was  the  Prince  less  enlightened  or  leas  earnest  as 
a  Christian  man  than  as  a  philosopher  and  a  political 
economist.  Beferring,  on  one  occasion,  to  dissensioDs  11 
the  Church,  he  said :  "I  have  no  fear,  however,  for  ha 
safety  and  ultimate  welfare,  so  long  as  she  holds  &8t  to 
what  our  ancestors  gained  for  us  at  the  Beformatbn 
— ^the  Gospel,  and  the  unfettered  right  of  its  use."  Agaiis, 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  oftk 
Clergy,  in  1854,  he  remarked :  **  When  our  ancestors 
purified  the  Christian  £aith,  and  shook  off  the  yoke  of  a 
domineering  priesthood,  they  felt  that  the  key-stone  of 
that  wonderful  fabric  which  had  grown  up  in  the  dark 
times  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  celibacy  of  the  dergy, 
and  shrewdly  foresaw  that  their  reformed  feith  and 
newly- won  religious  liberty  would,  on  the  contrary,  only 
be  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  clergy  united  with  the  people 
by  every  sympathy — national,  personal,  and  domestic. 
This  nation  has  enjoyed  for  300  years  the  blessing  of  i 
churcj^i  establishment  which  rests  upon  this  basis,  anc 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  advantages  afforded  br 
the  fact  that  Christian  ministers  not  only  preach  tk 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  live  among  their  congrega- 
tions, an  example  for  the  discharge  of  every  Chiiatiat 
duty,  as  husbands,  fathers,  and  masters  of  families, 
themselves  capable  of  fathoming  the  whole  depth  of 
human  feelings,  desires,  and  difficulties."  t  Alluding  ol 
the  same  occasion  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the 
Prince  remarked :  .*'  And  this  civilisation  rests  on  Chris- 
tianity,— could  only  be  raised  on  Christianity,— ca:* 
only  be  maintained  by  Christianity !  ** 

In  a  History  of  England  for  tiie  People,  we  caanoi 
better  close  this  sketch  of  the  Prince's  character  thai 
by  quoting  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  speech  o:^ 
national  education.  After  eloquently  enforcing  &6  doty 
of  every  man  to  develop  his  faculties,  and  place  himself 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  prototype,  so  as  to  atuiL 
that  happiness  which  is  offered  to  him  on  earth,  to  b^ 
completed  hereafter  in  entire  union  with  him,  through 
the  mercy  of  Christ,  he  said :  *'  But  he  can  also  le»vi 
these  faculties  unimproved,  and  miss  his  mission  o: 
earth.  He  will  then  sink  to  the  level  of  the  love? 
animals,  forfeit  happiness,  and  separate  from  his  God, 
whom  he  did  not  know  how  to  find.  I  say  man  has  m^ 
right  to  do  this;  he  has  no  right  to  throw  off  the  t»si 
which  is  laid  upon  him  for  his  happiness ;  it  is  hi«  datr 
to  fulfil  his  mission  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  hut  it  i^ 
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our  duty,  the  duty  of  those  whom  Proyidence  has  re- 
moyed  from  this  awful  struggle,  and  placed  beyond  this 
fearful  danger,  manfally,  unceasingly,  and  untiringly,  to 
aid,  by  advice,  assistance,  and  example,  the  great  battle  of 
the  people,  who,  without  such  aid,  must  almost  inevi- 
tably succumb  to  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  They  will 
not  cast  from  them  the  aiding  hand,  and  the  Almighty 
will  bless  the  labours  of  those  who  work  in  his  cause."  * 


increase  of  the  population.  According  to  the  census 
of  1841,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
16,914,148,  showmg  an  increase  on  the  previous  ten 
years  of  more  than  2,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  14  per 
cent  In  1851  it  was  17,927,609,  showing  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent.  In  1861  the  number  was  20,066,224,  a 
decennial  increase  of  12  per  cent.  There  was  an  excess 
of  females  over  males  in  each  of  Ihe  three  decennial 
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CHAPTER   LXIII. 

Reriew  of  th«  State  of  the  Country  durin;  Q'leen  Victoria's  Reign  -Increaee 
in  tbo  PopalatiOD— Ages  of  the  Population— Occupations— ManuCto- 
turinif  Population— Progreu  of  Education — Population  of  Scotland: 
Frogrcsn  in  that  Country—Internal  Communication — Ireland:  De- 
crease In  her  Population;  Canscs  of  the  same — Religious  Divisions  of 
Ireland— Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom —Mercantile  Marine— The 
Cotton  Trade— Mineral  Wealth— Defences— The  Armj- The  Nayj— 
ConcJution. 

JTiV  reviewing  the  progress  of  society  in  the  United  King- 
<ioin  during  the  present  reign,  we  shall  follow  the  plan 
we  adopted  in  reviewing  the  reigns  of  Qeorge  IV.  and 
"Williaxn  IV.    The  fii-st  thing  to  be  noticed,  then,  is  the 


•  Speodies,  p.  192. 


periods,  amounting  in  1841  to  358,976,  in  1851  to  365,159, 
and  in  1861  to  513,706.  The  population  in  1851  was 
divided  into  3,712,290  families,  giving  4*82  to  each 
family.  In  1861  the  number  of  families  was  4,491,524, 
giving  4*47  to  each  family.  In  1851  the  number  of  in- 
habited houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  3,278,039,  or 
5*46  persons  to  each  house.  In  1861  the  inhabited  houses 
were  3,739,505,  or  5*35  persons  for  each  house.  Of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1861,  17,985,617 
were  natives  of  England;  1,134,435  were  natives  of 
Wales;  169,202  were  natives  of  Scotland;  601,634  were 
natives  of  Ireland.  The  remainder  were  natives  of 
islands  in  the  Briiash  seas,  the  British  colonies,  and  the 

I  East  Indies ;  84,000  were  foreignoxs,  and  3,500  were  bom 

!  at  sea. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  agee  of  the  population 
of  England  and  "Wales  in  fiye-year  periods : — 


PBXIODfl. 

Malss. 

Total. 

Under  5  years 

1.354,907 

1.172,960 

3,059.889 

957,930 

860.210 

734,287 

661,960 

69n,280 

551,058 

453,310 

392,196 

299,000 

265,556 

176,538 

128,428 

71,780 

34,256 

10,369 

2,191 

399 

55 

1,845.875 

1,171,106 

1,645.287 

974,712 

969,283 

834877 

725,038 

631,262 

583,0<;9 

477,530 

414.367 

315.004 

290,704 

201,034 

152,917 

88,860 

45,403 

15.608 

3,994 

839 

146 

r>  And  nnder  10 

10         „         15 

1ft         „         20    

20          „         26    

25                     30    

no          "          35    

3.-5                     40 

40          ^          45     

45           „          60     

930,840 

60           „          65    

806,663 

55          ^          60     

614,004 

60          „         65    

556,240 

65                      70    

376,572 

70          „          75     

281,345 

75           ^          80    

160  640 

80          „          85     

79  659 

85           „          90     

25  967 

90          ^          95     

6,185 

1.238 

201 

95           ^        100    

100  and  apwardB    

Total : 

9,776,259 

10.289,965 

20,066,224 

Dividing  the  population  by  occupations,  we  find  that, 
in  1861,  481,957  persons  in  England  and  Wales  belonged 
to  the  professional  classes,  and  of  these  96,612  were 
females;  11,426,720  we're  engaged  in  domegtio  ocoupa- 
tions  ;  626,710,  commercial ;  2,010,451,  agricultural ; 
4,828,399,  industrial  ;  and  544,094,  nou-produotive. 
Domestic  servants  wore,  of  course,  the  largest  olaw, 
amounting  to  1,111,374.  The  nejit  in  number  were 
agricultural  labourers,  958,265 ;  the  blaokinnithB  were 
108,065  ;  the  boot  and  shoemakers,  250,581  ;  the 
carpenters  and  joiners,  177,969;  coal-miners,  246.613; 
cotton-spinners  and  dyers,  478,827  ;  &nn-servsnts, 
204,962;  farmers  and  grasders,  249,745;  workers  in 
iron,  125,771  ;  milliners  and  dressmakers,  287,101  ; 
seamstresses  and  shirtmjikers,  76,493  ;  silk^weavers, 
101,678;  tailors,  136,3p0;  washerwomen,  maaglers,  and 
laundry-keepers,  167,607 ;  and  those  engaged  in  the 
woollen  cloth  manufactory,  130,034 :  these  ara  the  lM*ge«t 
of  the  industrial  classes. 

In  the  medical  professUn  we  find  12,030  surgeons  and 
apothecaries,  and  16,414  chemists  and  druggists.  Soli- 
citors and  attorneys,  11,386.  The  number  of  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  is  set  down  at  19, 195,  and  the  number 
of  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers,  9,874.  Persons  em- 
ployed as  accoimtants  numbered  6,273.  There  were 
10,779  commercial  travellers.  In  the  Government  civil 
service  there  were  33,824;  the  number  employed  in  the 
postal  service  was  30,590.  The  railways  of  England  and 
Wales  gave  employment  to  no  less  than  81,036. 

The  progress  of  education  during  the  period  under 
review,  though  considerable  as  regards  the  increase  of 
the  means  of  receiving  it  available  for  the  working- 
classes,  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired. 
At  the  Conference  on  National  Education  which  was  held 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  1857,  the  late  Prinoe  Consort  gave 
some  important  statistics  upon  this  subject.  In  1851 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  of  public  schools, 
16,618;  ofprivateschools,30,524— total,  46,042,  giving 
instruction  in  all  to  2,144,378  scholars ;  of  whom 
1,422,982  belonged  to  public  schools,  and  721,396  to 
private    schools.     The    rate  of  progress    was  further 


illustrated  by  statistios  which  showed  that,  in  181S,  the 
proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  population  was  1  in  17; 
in  1833,  1  in  11 ;  and  in  1851,  1  in  8.     But  great  as  this 
progress  was,  it  fell  short  of  the  exigencies  of  the  popula- 
tion.   The  total  number  of  children  in  England  and 
Wales  between  the  ages  of  3  and  15,  being  estimated  at 
4,900,000  in  round  numbers,   it  is    found  that  only 
2,046,848    attended    school  at    all  ;     while   2,861,849 
received  no  instruction  whatever.     At  the  same  time,  an 
analysis  of  the  scholars  with  reference  to  the  length  of 
time  allowed  for  their  school  tuition,  showed  that  42  per 
cent,  of  them  had  been  at  school  for  less  than  one  year, 
22  per  cent,  during  one  year,  15  per  cent,  during  two 
years,  9  per  cent,  during  three  years,  5  per  cent  during 
four  years,  and  4  per  cent,  during  five  years.  Therefore, 
out  of  the  2,000,000  of  scholars  alluded  to,  more  than 
1,500,000  remained  only  two  years  at  school,  and  only 
about  600,000  were  above  the  age  of  nine.    From  the  re- 
ports of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  1861  it  appears  tl  er) 
is  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  the  per-centage 
of  children  attending  school  for  less  than  one  year  being 
37 ;  attending  during  one  year.  23 ,  for  two  years,  16 ;  and 
for  3  years,  1 1  per  cent.  No  doubt  a  considerable  number 
of  ohildi'en  that   ought  to  have  been  at  school  were 
employed  at  home  or  in  factories ;  but,   after  making 
allowance  for  these,  carefully  collected  statistics  reveal* 
the  fact  that,  ia  1857,  no  less  than  2,200,000  children 
were  not  attending  aay  sohools,  and  their  absence  could 
not  be  traced  to  any  ascertained  employment  or  other 
legitimate  cause.  In  1861  the  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  received  from  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  the  sum  of  de495,471 ;  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  received  £78,358 ;  the  Wesleyan  schools, 
£37,775 ;  the  Eoman  Catholic  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,    £32,787;    parochial  union    schools,    £1,174; 
schools  oonneoted  with  the  Established  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  £63,398;  sohools  of  the  Free  Church,  £38,829; 
sohooU  of  Episcopal  Church,  £6,000 ;  Boman  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee,  £2,808.     The  cost  of  inspection 
was  £44,143 ;  the  cost  of  the  office  in  London,  £19,168; 
poundage,  £2,875;  agency,  £909.     Altogether  the  sums 
voted  for  popular  education  in  Great  Britain  in  that 
year  amoimted  to  £813,442. 

The  total  population  of  Scotland,  according  to  the 
census  of  1851,  was  2,888,742.  In  1861,  it  was 
3,062,294 ;  showing  an  increase  of  173,552.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  the  former  year  was  370,308. 
In  1861,  they  had  increased  to  393,220.  The  biitbs  in 
1861  were  107,036;  and  the  deaths,  62,287.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  figures  that  the  population  of  Scotland 
has  not  increased  as  fast  as  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  tetsl  number  of  paupws  in  Scotland  in  1861  was 
117,113.  Pauperism  has  been  rather  stationary  in 
Scotland  since  1850.  That  country  has  been  always 
remarkably  free  from  crime,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. Since  1860,  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  ofiDsnders,  which  continued  till  1862,  vben 
there  was  a  oonsidarable  increase.  The  number  who 
had  a  superior  education  increased  15  per  cent. ;  while 
those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  increased  only 
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o  per  oent.  Those  who  could  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly increased  18  per  cent.  Offences  against  property 
coxmmitted  without  yiolenoe  constituted  half  the  com-* 
mittals ;  these  increased  7  per  cent. ;  while  offences 
against  property  with  yiolence  increased  19  per  oent. 
Offences  against  the  person  increased  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent. 

The  progress  of  Scotland  during  the  present  century 
has  been  extraordinary;  at  the  Union,  in  1707,  the 
population  was  little  more  than  1,000,000.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  during  fifty  years 
from  1801,  was,  however,  onl;^  79  per  cent;  while  that 
of  England  and  Wales  was  loi  per  cent.  The  increase 
was  chiefly  in  the  towns,  particularly  in  Glasgow ;  the 
population  of  which  in  1801  was  77,000;  and  in  1852 
it  had  risen  to  329,000.  The  proportion  of  those  who 
marry  in  Scotland  has  been  mu^h  smaUer  than  in 
England.    According  to  the  census  of  18ol ,  Scotland  had 

5.242  day  schools;  of  which  3,349  were  public.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  was  338,500,  giving  1  scholar 
for  every  7  inhabitants.  The  material  progress  of  Soot- 
land  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  something 
wonderful.  In  1851  the  of^cial  value  of  the  exports  was 
£17,000,000,  and  of  imports  about  £9,000,000.  The 
exports  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton,  linen,  woollens,  iron, 
coals,  and  machinery  of  all  sorts.  In  1857  Scotland 
had  3,214  sailing  vessels  and  294  steam  vessels. 

The  means  of  internal  communication,  especially  by 
rail,  has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1849  tiiere 
were  795  miles  of  railway  in  operation ;  in  1853  there 
were  987  miles;  at  the  end  of  1857  the  number  was 

1.243  miles  ;  the  iotal  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
in  that  year  being  14,733,503,  of  whom  nearly  11,000 
were  third-class  passengers.  The  advance  of  Scotland 
is  further  shown  by  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue. 
In  1839,  it  was,  in  round  numbers,  £5,250,000.  In 
1846,  it  was  £5,500,000;  in  1851,  £6,000,000;  and  in 
1858  it  had  reached  £7,300,000.  The  penny  postage 
system  affords  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  intellectual 
and  commercial  activity  of  a  people.  The  gross  revenue 
fi:om  postages  in  Scotland  in  1857,  was  £271,906,  being 
an  increase  of  £17,473  on  that  of  1856;  and  the  com- 
mission on  money-orders  was  £8,463,  being  an  increase 
of  £466  on  that  of  1856.  The  number  of  chargeable 
letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  504,421,000;  being  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year  of  5J  per  cent. ;  in  Scot- 
land, 51,612,000,  showing  an  increase  of  7  per  cent. 
Tho  colonial  and  foreign  letters  were  less  than  l-50th  of 
the  number  delivered,  and  about  1  letter  in  every  400 
-was  registered.  The  proportion  of  letters  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  17  ;  in  Scot- 
land about  16.  The  number  of  free  newspapers  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was  about  51,616,000 ; 
in  Scotland,  7,245,000.  The  number  of  book-packets 
and  chargeable  newspapers,  not  bearing  the  newspaper 
stamp,  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857, 
was  25, 193,000 ;  in  Scotland,  3,623,000.  The  number  of 
money-orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was 
6,389,702 ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  was  £12,180,272, 


affording  a  clear  profit  of  £24,175.  In  Scotland  the 
number  was  512,874;  amount,  £950,872;  dear  profit, 
£1 , 1 80.  Of  the  number  of  the  orders  issued  in  Sootland^ 
350,178  were  of  and  under  £2;  and  162,697  above  £2 
and  not  above  £5. 

The  total  population  of  Ireland,  enumerated  in  April» 
1861,  amounted  to  5,764,543;  the  sexes  being 2» 804,061 
males,  and  2,959,582  females;  or  787,842.1ess  than  that 
returned  for  March,  1851,  being  a  decrease  of  12*20  per 
oent.  during  the  last  ten  years.  These  numbei^  do  not  in* 
dude  the  men  of  the  army  and  navy  serving  in  Ireland 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  and  morning  of  the  8th  of  April ;  . 
but  indude  the  wives  and  families  of  such  persons,  and 
also  soldiers  on  furlough.  From  the  returns  of  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  it  appears  that,  of  the  2,249,355 
emigrants  who  sailed  from  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom between  March  31,  1851,  and  8th  April,  1861,  no 
less  than  1,230,986  were  Irish;  and  from  the  returns 
obtained  by  the  Begistrar-General  for  Ireland,  through 
the  oonstabulary  agent  at  Irish  ports,  during  the  like 
period,  it  is  seen  that  as  many  as  1,174,179  persons  were 
set  down  as  permanent  emigrants.  To  this  emigration 
may  be  chiefiy  attributed  the  decrease  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  during  the  period  when  the  country  was 
remarkably  free  from  any  outbreak  of  famine,  pestilence, 
or  of  the  other  social  calamities  which  have  ocoasionally 
retarded  the  growth  of  population.  It  also  appears  that 
the  effects  of  the  disastrous  period  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, which  commenced  with  the  potato  blight  of  1846 
and  1847,  extended  over  the  first  few  years  of  the  decade 
of  1851-61,  and  that  there  were  no  less  than  250,611 
paupers  in  the  Irish  workhouses,  and  47,019  persons  in 
hospital,  of  whom  4,545  were  not  workhouse  inmates 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in  1851 ;  while  there 
were  but  47,570  persons  in  the  Irish  workhouses  the 
day  before  the  census  of  1861  was  taken.  By  a  special 
provision  inserted  in  the  Act  23  and  24  Yict.,  cap.  62, 
for  taking  the  census  of  Ireland  upon  the  8th  of  April» 
1861,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  religious  creed  of  the  population.  It  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  this  subject  formed  a  portion  of 
the  decennial  census ;  nevertheless,  it  is  stated  to  have 
given  rise  to  few,  if  any,  complaints  and  objections. 
The  return,  therefore,  may  be  admitted  as  tolerably 
correct.  The  following  table  gives  an  abstract  of  this 
religious  enumeration,  according  to  the  lists  pii  jlished 
by  the  Irish  Eegistrar-G^neral.  Not  induded  in  the 
table  are  322  Jews ;  namely,  266  in  Leinster,  1  in 
Munster,  54  in  Ulster,  and  1  in  Oonnaught,  who  are 
stated  to  have  formed  the  whole  Jewish  i>opulation  of 
Ireland  at  the  date  of  the  census : — 


ProTinflM. 

Roman 
CotboUos. 

Established 
Chorch. 

Protestant 
Disaenten. 

Leinster      

Manster 

Ulster 

Connaaght  

1,246,«5S 

1,416,171 

963,687 

864,472 

171,234 
76.692 

390,180 
40.605 

19,889 

9.55S 

551.095 

6,021 

Total    

4,490,588 

678,661 

586,568 

The  table  shows  that  on  April  8,  1861,  the  members 
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of  the  Boman  Oatholio  Ohurch  amounted  to  4,490,583 ; 
those  of  the  Established  Church  to  678,661 ;  and  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  to  586,563.  Among  the  latter 
the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  numbered 
528,992;  Methodists,  44,532;  Independents,  5,062; 
Baptists,  4,165 ;  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  3,812. 
T^Q  returns,  not  included  in  the  above  table,  enumerate 
besides,  under  the  head  of  "all  other  persuasions," 
8,414  persons,  denominating  themselves  "  Beformed 
Presbyterians,"  *•  Separatists,"  "Christian  Brethren," 
**  Christians,"  **  Covenanters,"  **  Seceders,"  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Moravian  Church.  This  class  also  included 
all  those  travellers,  temporary  lodgers,  and  mendicants 
from  whom  the  enumerators  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  infonhation. 

The  census  returns  show  that  the  number  of  small 
holdings  in  Ireland,  above  one  and  up  to  five  acres,  iras 
reduced  from  310,436  in  1841,  to  85,469  in  1861,  or  72-5 
per  cent.  Holdings  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  decreased 
from  262,799  in  1841  to  183,931  in  1861,  or  27*2  per  cent. 
The  farms  above  fifteen  acres  increased  in  number; 
those  between  fifteen  and  fiiirty  acres,  79,342  in  1841, 
were  141,251  in  1861,  an  increase  of  78  per  cent. ;  and 
the  holdings  above  thirty  acres,  from  48,625  in  1841  to 
157,833  in  1861,  or  109-208  per  cent.  These  changes 
were  substantially  made  between  1841  and  1851;  the 
changes  in  the  next  ten  years  have  been  comparatively 
trifling.  This  statement  does  not  show  the  number  of 
landowners  in  Ireland,  but  the  ntimber  of  distinct  hold- 
ings, the  enumerator  having  to  account  for  the  total 
acreage  of  every  townland.  There  was  another  return 
made,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  census  of  1861.  The 
enumerators  of  the  census  of  1861  were  instructed  to 
obtain  an  account  treating  all  farms  held  by  one  person 
as  one  holding,  whether  the  lands  adjoined  or  not.  This 
reduced  the  return  of  the  total  number  of  holdings  in 
1861  from  610,045  to  553,664.  It  showed  that  39,210 
persons  held  land  in  Ireland  not  exceeding  one  acre; 
75,141  held  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  acres; 
164,006  fix}m  five  to  fifteen  acres ;  127,899  from  fifteen 
to  thirty;  65,896  from  thirty  to  fifty ;  49,654  from  fifty 
to  100;  20,375  from  100  to  200;  9,046  from  200 
to  500;  and  2,437  held  above  600  acres.  The  return 
being  novel,  is  approximate  rather  than  precisely 
accurate ;  the  tendency  of  corrections  would  be  to 
reduce  the  numbers,  but  it  woxdd  not  be  to  any  great 
extent. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  Ireland  to  convert 
cereal  into  pasture  land.  The  annual  abstract  of  agri- 
cultural statistics  laid  before  Parliament  shows  a  decrease 
in  the  acreage  under  cereal  crops  in  1862  of  72,734  acres, 
and  in  green  crops  of  74,785  acres,  but  an  increase  in 
meadow  and  clover  of  6,623  acres,  in  flax  of  2,055  acres; 
leaving  a  net  decrease  of  1 38,841  acres.  Wheat  decreased 
from  401,243  acres  to  357,816,  oats  from  1,999,160  to 
1,974,737,  barley  from  198,955  to  192,407,  potatoes 
from  1,133,504  to  1,017,149.  Turnips  increased  from 
334,104  acres  to' 377,149.  Of  the  decrease  in  land 
•under  crops,  117,832  acres  seem  to  have  merged  into 
grass;  and  19,073,  usedfor  grazingin  1861,  to  have  been 


unstooked  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  in  1862, 
Independently  of  the  growing  disposition  for  pasture 
land,  the  means  usually  applicable  for  the  ciiltiYation  of 
the  soil  seem  to  have  been  lessened  by  the  unfavourable 
seasons,  and  consequently  diminished  yield,  of  1860 
and  1861.  The  number  of  pigs  was  greater  in  1862 
than  in  1861 ;  but  the  cattle  and  sheep  decreased— the 
cattle  from  3,471,688,  in  1861,  to  3,250,396;  and  the 
sheep,  from  3,556,050  to  3,455,887.  The  land  nnder 
grass  in  1862  was  9,651,361  acres ;  the  land  under  crop?, 
5,751,695  acres. 

England  so  far  surpasses  the  sister  kingdoms  in 
productive  revenue  and  wealth,  in  all  the  elements 
of  national  greatness,  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  her  ajipendages. 
The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851-2 
was  27,724,849.  The  amount  of  gross  revenue  per 
head,  then,  was  £2  Is.  5d.  In  1860-1  the  populatioii 
was  29,346,098,  and  the '  gross  revenue  per  head 
£2  83.  lid. 

In  the  financial  year  ending  with  March,  1862,  the 
amount  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  income-tax 
in  Great  Britain  was  £301,380,730,  being  £13  Os,  7}d. 
per  head  of  the  population,  taking  this  at  the  same 
number  as  was  enumerated  at  the  census  in  April,  1861; 
in  Ireland,  £21,638,975,  or  £3  14s.  7jd.  per  head.  The 
gross  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  excluding  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  was,  in  Great  Britain,  £2  13s.  per 
head  of  the  population,  or  4s.  OJd.  in  the  pound  npoa 
the  income  assessed  to  income-tax  ;  in  Ireland, 
£1  3s.  5d.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  6s.  3|d. 
in  the  pound  upon  the  income  assessed  to  income- 
tax. 

The  declared  real  value  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  inte  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  years  1860^  1861,  and  1862  was  as 
follows : — 


I860. 


1S61. 


•18S2. 


Imports    ... 


!  210,530,873 


(Britiih  produce  ... 


135,891,227 


Exports  JFo'®^  a»id  Colouial  .  j    28,630,124 

(  Total [164,621,351 

Total  of  imports  and  exports     ...  i  375,052,224 


£  £ 

217,485,024  226,5«.T» 

123,102,814  124,lS7,81i 

34,529,684  .    43,(»IK« 

159,632,498  167,189,395 


3n,ll  7,522  ,  393,782,11^ 


In  Jime,  1863,  there  were  519,971  houses  in  England 
and  Wales  assessed  to  the  house  duty  over  £20  a  year, 
of  which  375,448  were  not  above  £50  a  year,  101,^ 
between  that  and  £100  a  year,  and  the  remainder. 
42,595,  above  £100  a  year.  This  ftimishes  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  opulent  families  and  middle-<te 
households  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  former  there  mvist 
be  somewhere  about  50,000  in  England  and  Wales— for 
their  income  in  houses  of  £100  a  year  and  npwanis 
must  vary  from  £1,000  a  year  upwards;  of  the  latter, 
with  incomes  varying  from  about  £500  to  £1,000  a 
year,  there  must  be  double  the  number  of  famiKes-^ii 
about  100,000.     The  lower  middle  class  (in  wealthy 
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with  incomes  between  £200  a  year  and  £500,  number, 
again,  much  more  than  double  both  the  others. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  vessels 
of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  home  trade, 
-with  the  men  employed  thereon,  exclusive  of  masters, 
from  1849  till  1862,  is  shown  in  the  following  table :— 


HoKS  Tbadk. 

SAXLuro  Ybssbu. 

Yean. 

Number. 

Tom. 

Urn, 

1849 

9.298 

665,726 

40,208 

1850 

8.830 

666,957 

38,527 

1851 

8.898 

685,641 

36,906 

1852 

8,776 

701,803 

35,793 

1858 

8.477 

689,342 

36,051 

1854 

8,538 

694^712 

34^510 

1855 

8,833 

691,128 

31,570 

1856 

9,890 

719,860 

88,879 

i^ 

9,676 

767,925 

37,138 

10.818 

788,113 

87,971 

1859 

10,035 

777,422 

85,545 

1860 

10,848 

821,079 

39,163 

1861 

11,060 

83i,771 

39,626 

1862 

10,481 

771,326 

30,514 

The  number  of  steam  vessels  employed  in  the  home 
trade  during  the  same  period  was  as  follows : — 


Home  Teade. 

S 
Namber. 

TEAM  VSOSKLa. 

Yma 

TOML 

Men. 

1849 

312 

54,089 

4,442 

1850 

3iO 

54,196 

4.491 

1851 

3«8 

78,820 

6,048 

1852 

358 

66,606 

5,182 

1853 

374 

85,471 

6,689 

1854 

210 

54.002 

3,840 

1855 

257 

57,415 

3,906 

1856 

317 

67,616 

4,786 

1857 

388 

92,481 

6,462 

1858 

872 

90,739 

6,215 

1859 

374 

90,867 

6,377 

1860 

402 

92,254 

6,416 

1861 

448 

102.795 

7,024 

1862 

434 

104,020 

6,892 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  partly  in  the 
liome  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade — the  expression 
«<  home  trade  "  signifying  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  **  ports  between  the  limits  of  the  river 
Elbe  and  Brest  "—was,  in  1849,  1,897.  In  1862  it  was 
reduced  to  1,326.  This  reduction  is  owing  to  the 
number  of  steamers  employed  in  the  same  way,  which 
increased  from  20,  in  1849,  to  89,  in  1862.  The  number 
of  registered  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  alone  in  1850  was  about  7,000.  In  1862  it  was 
Tery  nearly  ihe  same;  while  the  number  of  steamers 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  increased,  during  the 
same  period,  from  82  to  510.  Mr.  Glover*  thus  sum- 
marises the  results  of  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation : — 

''  The  changes  in  steam  tonnage  employed  during  the 
decade  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  home  trade  25  per 
cent,  added  to  the  number,  70  per  cent,  added  to  the 
tonnage,  36  per  cent,  added  to  the  average  size,  43  per 
cent,  added  to  the  total  number  of  men  employed,  and 
a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men 
per  lOO  tons.  The  extension  of  steam  tonnage  in  the 
foreign  trade  is  marvellous ;  only  86  steuners  in  1850, 
447  in  1860 — an  increase  of  419  per  cent,  in  number, 
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515  per  cent,  in  tonnage,  18  per  ctnt.  in  average  size, 
371  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  a 
reduction  of  23*8  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  per 
100  tons— 8-4  in  1850  against  6*4  per  100  tons  in  1860. 
Comparing  the  total  steam  result  of  the  decade  with  the 
total  result  in  sailing  tonnage,  the  contrast  stands 
thus:— 


Sailing  vetaeli  increMed 

Steam  „  

flailhig  tonnage  Increased 

Steam  „  

Sailing  veaseli  increaeed  in  average  size  

Steam  „  y,  

Sailing  vensels  f urnlthed  employment  for  additional  men  to 

the  extent  of     

Steam  vetsoli  f\cuiii8hed  employment  for  additional  men  to 

the  extent  of     

Sailing  Teasels  decreased  the  namber  of  men  per  100  tens  ... 
Steam  „  «»»••• 


Perevnt 

...  9 

...  118 

..  87 

..  28S 

...  IS 

..  71 


1« 


200 
19 
31 


"  Leaving  the  distinctions  between  home  and  foreign 
trade,  also  those  between  sailing  and  steam  tonnage,  the 
total  result  of  the  decade  appears  to  be,  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  trade,  there  were  employed  under  the 
British  flag  in  1860,  compared  with  1850,  11  per  cent, 
more  ships,  35  per  cent,  more  tonnage,  and  13  per  cent, 
(or  20,162)  more  men." 

The  following  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade,  given  in 
the  same  journal  by  Mr.  Leone  Levy,  are  particularly 
interesting  at  the  present  time : — 

"  In  the  year  1860, 12,419,096  cwt.  of  Cotton  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1861,  11,223,078 
cwt. ;  in  1862,  only  4,678,iJ33  cwt.  Prom  the  United 
States  there  came  9,963,309  cwt.  in  1860;  7,316,969  in 
1861,  and  only  120,752  cwt.  in  1862.  From  Lidia, 
1,822,689  cwt.  came  in  1860,  while  3,293,034  arrived  in 

1861,  and  3,505,844  in  1862.  From  Egypt,  392,447 
cwt  came  in  1860,  only  365,108  in  1861,  and  526,897  in 

1862.  The  exports  of  raw  cotton  firom  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  2,235,970  cwt.  in  1860,  to 
2,663,285  in  1861,  and  to  1,917,095  in  1862. 

"  Of  6,300  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly 
the  half  of  them  are  for  cotton.  Of  36,600,000  spindles, 
more  than  30,000,000  are  for  cotton.  Of  490,000  power 
looms,  399,000  are  for  cotton.  Of  779,000  persons 
employed  in  factories,  450,000  are  employed  in  cotton. 
And  as  compared  with  foreign  countries,  whilst  Great 
Britain  has  30,000,000  spindles,  France  has  4,000,000 
spindles,  Bussia,  2,000,000,  Germany,  2,000,000,  Austria, 
l,500,000,Switzerland,l,300,000,Italy,500,000,Belgium, 
500,000,  and  Spain,  300,000." 

The  following  statistics  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  F.E.S.,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1862 :— 


Coalmines 3,000 

Iron  mines uncertain 

Copper  mines    167 

Tin  mines 148 

Lead  mines       890 

Zinc  and  others — 

employing 
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The  general  produce  of  tliese  mines  in  the  year  1861 
amounted  to : — 


Minwrala. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

Tin 

tons 

11,M0 

725,560 

SET  :::    :::    ::: 

231,487 

1,427,316 

90,696 

1,136,249 

Silver  ore 

^ 

29 

1,471 

Zinc  ore    

^ 

15.770 

81,113 

Pyrtte*      

,^ 

125.135 

79,715 

Arsenic      

„ 

1,450 

10,876 

Nickel       

cwt 

16 

24 

Wolfram 

tons 

8 

29 

Anlfanony 

15 

45 

Maniranese          

925 

2,926 

Sundries;  goiun,  ochre,  Ac. 

^ 

3.016 

3.016 

Iron  ore     

^ 

7,215,518 

2,302,371 

Coals         

83.855.214 

2«,908.803 

Other  minerals 

■1 

2,22^,602 

880,114 

Total  value  of  the  minerals  produced  In  1861  {     27,509,525 


The  metals  produced  from  British  minerals,  in  the 
year  1861,  were  of  the  following  quantity  and  value : — 


Metals. 


Gold 

Tin... 

Copper 

Lead 

SUver 

Zinc 

Iron,  pig 


oz. 
tons 


Quantity. 


2,784 

7,450 

15,381 

65,643 

56v»,53a 

4,415 

3,712,390 


Value. 


£ 

10,816 

910,762 

1.572,480 

1,445,265 

144.161 

79,101 

9,280,975 


Total  value  of  the  above 13,443,660 

Estimated  value  of  other  metals         260,500 

Coals           20,908,803 

Total  value  of  the  metals  produced,  and  coals  34,6C2,853 


This  wealth  and  commerce  are  defended  and  protected 
by  an  army,  which,  in  1862,  cost  £16,000,000,  and  a 
navy  which  cost  £11,000,000. 

To  guard  against  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  the 
House  q£  Commons  voted,  in  1860,  the  sum  of 
£2,000,000,  for  new  fortifications,  and  in  1861  another 
sum  of  £1,200,000.  These  sums  have  been  obtained 
by  the  creation  of  terminable  annuities  (1885),  amount- 
ing to  £1 33,827.  The  annuities  were  calculated  at  3  J  per 
cent,  interest.  The  amoimt  actually  expended  up  to 
March  31,  1863,  was  as  follows  :— At  Portsmouth, 
£764,720;  at  Plymouth,  £393,870;  at  Pembroke, 
£134,97o  ;  at  Portland,  £122,134 ;  at  Gravesend, 
£78,463 ;  at  Chatham,  £122,242 ;  at  the  Medway  and 
Sheemcs.s  £125,463;  at  Dover,  £190,718;  at  Cork, 
£21,49:;;  on  experiments,  £1,318;  land  surveyors' 
charges,  £10,414;  surveys  and  legal  expenses,  £35,465 ; 
officers,  surveyors,  clerks  and  draughtsmen  employed, 
and  contingent  expenses,  £40,165:  total,  £2,041,449. 

From  a  return  made  to  the.Hquse  of  Commons,  at  the. 
beginning  of  the  session  of  1863,  it  appears  that  in  the 
year  1858,  205  soldiers  in  the  British  army  at  home  were 
flogged ;  in  1860  the  number  had  fallen  to  179 ;  in  1861 
it  fell  still  farther  to  168,  on  whom  8,204  lashes  were 
inflicted.  The  flogging  was  confined  in  this  latter  year 
to  12  cavalry  regiments,  42  infantry,  the  Eoyal  Artil- 
lery, and  the  Military  Train ;  27  men  in  the  cavalry 
were  flogged,  39  in  the  artillery,  94  in  the  infantry,  8 
in  the  Military  Train ;  31  men  were  flogged  at  Aldershott, 
and  20  at  Woolwich. 


•  The  navy  of  Great  Britain,  on  January  1,  1863, 
numbered  1,014  ships  of  all  classes.  Of  this  number 
there  were  85  line-of-battle  ships,  mounting  from  74  to 
131  guns  each ;  39  of  from  50  guns  to  72  guns  each ;  69 
frigates  of  from  24  guns  to  46  guns  each,  most  of  which 
were  of  a  tonnage  and  hoiise-power  equal  to  a  line-of- 
battlo  ship;  30  screw-oorvettes,  each  mounting  21  guns; 
and  upwards  of  600  vessels  of  all  classes  mounting  l^s 
than  20  guns.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  a  fleet 
of  190  gunboats,  each  moimting  two  heavy  Armstrong 
guns  and  of  60  horse-power,  besides  a  numerous 
squadron  of  iron  and  wooden  mortar  vessels  built 
during  the  Bussian  war,  and  laid  up  at  Chatham.  At 
the  same  period  there  were  43  vessels  under  construction 
for  the  Admiralty  at  the  various  public  and  private  dock- 
yards, many  of  which  were  expected  to  be  completed 
and  launched  during  the  year  1863.  The  number  of 
line-of-battle  and  other  steamers  composing  the 
squadron  on  the  North  American  station  was  29.  The 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  numbered  28  vessels  of 
all  classes.  The  East  India  and  China  squadrons  con- 
sisted of  32  vessels.  The  number  of  ships  stationed  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  was  2 1 .  The  Pacific  squadron  numbered  1 2  ships, 
and  that  on  the  south-east  coast  of  America  8  ships. 
There  were  6  line-of-battle  and  other  ships  stationed  at 
the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  and  the  same  number  were 
attached  to  the  Australian  station.  The  Chaunel 
squadron  consisted  of  5  ships,  all  iron-plated. 

From  this  reaumS  of  the  condition  of  England  in  re- 
spect to  the  population,  commerce,  naval  and  militaiy 
establishments,  it  will  be  seen  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  these  several  departments  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  conclude  our  History.  That  the  future 
historian  of  our  country  shall  have  still  further  sucoesses 
and  still  greater  progress  to  record,  we  have  no  doubt. 
This  difference,  however,  we  believe  there  will  be  between 
the  task  of  the  chronicler  of  the  past  and  the  historian  of 
our  own  times :  the  one  has  had  principally  to  do  with 
the  triumphs  of  warriors  and  of  statesmen;  the  other  will 
have  to  record  the  growth  and  advancement  of  our 
country  by  the  sure  though  gradual  development 
amongst  the  people  themselves  of  sound  social  and 
political  principles.  Therefore  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  this  country,  ' 
who  hold  in  their  hands  its  future  destiny,  should  have 
spread  before  them  for  their  guidance  the  records  of  her 
past  history,  and  be  enabled  to  view  her  successes  and 
her  failures,  not  through  the  distorting  medium  of  poli- 
tical bias,  but  fsurly  and  impartially.  We  venture  to 
hope  that  in  this  work,  which  we  now  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion, some  such  guide  has  been  provided,  and  that  it' 
will  not  only  prove  useful  as  a  hand-book  for  the  his-  * 
torical  student,  but  also  serve  the  still  higher  purpose  of 
showing  to  the  reader  by  what  process  the  constitutioii 
under  which  we  live  has  been  established;  and  teach- 
ing how  the  State,  in  every  department,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, may  be  ably  governed,  wisely  reformed,  valiantly 
defended,  and  perseveringly  maintained, 


THE    END. 
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KoTB. — The  dates  affixed  to  the  names,  thus  ( ),  represent  in  the  case  of  particular  events  (he  period  of  the  occur, -cu  \  n.ul  in  other 
cases  include  the  years  during  \eihich  the  persons  named  figure  in  this  Uisto:^, 


Aberdeen,  Earl  of  (iU%  90, 137^  257,  347 

Adelaide,  Qaeen  (1850),  UO 

Allahabad,  Mutiny  at  (1857X  ^23 

Alma,  Preparations  for  and  the  Battle  of  G^^)*  1^7*  206 

Anglo-French  Alliance  (1353),  146 

Archbiahop  of  Paris,  Murder  of  the  (1848),  15 

Army,  State  of  (1864),  253,  257,  262 

Amaud,  Marshal  St. :  his  Death  and  Character  (1^^)>  212 

Austrian  and  Prussian  Alliance  (1^^)>  ^^ 

Diplomacy  (1853),  149 

Balaclara,  Battle  of,  Commencemont  of  the  (1854)^  225 

. ^  End  of  the  (1854),  281 

Bandon,  Lord  a84^  Z5 

Brirraokpore,  Mutiny  at  (1857),  409 

Bathyani,  Count  (1848),  57 

,  Execution  of  (1849),  75 

Beaumont,  Lord  (184S-9),  23,  92 
Beloochees,  Defeat  of  the  (1843),  95 
Berlin,  Riots  in  (1848),  45 
Bithoor,  Capture  of  (1857),  447 
Blakeney,  Cir  Edward  (1848),  86 
Bomarsund  (1854),  248 

PorU  (1854),  245 

Boulerardfl,  Massacre  on  the  (1851),  125 
Bowring,  Sir  John  (1857),  889 
British  Fleet  sails  for  the  BalUo  (1853),  163^ 
Brougham,  Lord  (1848-64),  23,  90 
Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  Lytton  (1843),  38 
Burmese  War  (1854),  880 

Cabinet,  The  New  (1858),  402 

Cairns,  Sir  Hugh  (1859-64),  529 

Calatofimi,  Battle  of  (I860),  559 

Cambridge,  Duke  of  (1850-64),  111 

,  Prince  George  of  (18^)»  36 

Campaign  in  Central  India  (1858),  503 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin  (185463),  266,  473,  485,  491,  492,  495,  512f 

Canning,  Lord  (1867),  l33,  495 

Capture  of  the  Taku  S'orU,  584 ;  Unconditkmal  Surrender,  585 

CardigM,  Lord  (1854),  219 

Oardinal  Wiseman  (1850),  115 

Carlisle,  Lord  (1849),  92, 107 


Cawnpore,  Massacre  at  (1857),  447 

,  Battle  of  (1857),  442 

Crhartist  Agitation  (1848),  17 

Meetings  (1848),  21 

China,  Debate  on  (1857),  389 

,  Another  War  in  (1860),  581 

Chinese  War  (1857),  389 

■ ,  Treachery  of  the,  582 

CTlarondon,  Lord  (1848-53),  28,  80,  30, 135, 1'^S 
Cobdcn  (1S50),  111 
Cbdrfngton,  Captain  (1849),  90 
Colonies,  Gorermnent  of  the  (1849),  109 
Conference  at  Vienna  (1858),  150 
.,  The  Peace  (1856),  871 


Conspiracy  Bill,  The  (1868),  401 
Count  Cayour  (1849),  73,  80 
Cowley,  Lord  (1853-64),  13C,  140 
Crimean  War,  Origin  of  the  (1852),  131 

Declaration  of  War  with  Bussia  (1853),  15? 
Delhi,  Spread  of  the  Mutiny  to  (1857),  411 

,  Trial  of  the  King  of  (1858),  512 

Derby,  Lord  (1852-64),  128, 129,  889,  402,  58;'. 
DisraeU  (1850-64),  111,  118,  287,  388,  389,  40:^ 
Divorce  Act,  Debate  upon  the  (1857),  399 
Dundas,  Admiral  (1853),  155 

East  India  CTompany,  Abolition  of  the  (1858),  513 
Eglinton,  Earl  of  (1848-9),  17, 107 
Ellenborough,  Lord  (1849),  93,  96, 99 
Elphinstone,  Lord  (1857),  492 
English  Batteries  (1854),  215 

Views  upon  the  State  of  Italy  (\^Z\  53^ 

Eupatoria,  Capture  of  (1854),  188 
Boropean  Question,  Great  (1858),  14& 
Exhibition,  the  Great  (1851),  119 

Famham,  Lord  (1848),  23 

France,  Formation  of  a  Provisional  Ctovemment  in  (1817),  11 

French  Batteries  (1854),  215 

Chambers,  Opening  of  the  (1847^,  3 

Qoveniment,  Attempt  to  Overthrow  the  (184S),  13 
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French  Revolution  (1847),  4 

,  Effects  of  the,  in  Germany  (1848),  41 

Futtehpore,  Battle  of  (1857),  442 


Gftribfildi,  General  Guiseppe  (1849-64),  85,  90,  551,  553,  557,  531, 
674,  575 

and  Victor  Emmanuel  (1860),  573 

German  Diet,  The  (1848),  39 
Ghoorkas,  Mutiny  of  (1857),  413 
GladBtone  (1847-64),  111,  118,  253,  287 
Gougb,  Lord  (1843),  99, 101, 102 
Goyemment,  Defeat  of  the  (1859),  531 
Granville,  Earl  (1851),  126.  389 
Grey,  Lord  (1857),  389 

,  Sir  George  (1848-64),  22,  389 

Guards,  Departure  of  the,  for  the  Crimea  (1854),  175 
Guizot's  Government  (1847),  3 
Gwalior,  Fall  of  (1858),  509 

HamUton,  Lord,  92 
Hango  Massacre,  The  (1B55)^  340 
Hardinge,  Sir  Henry  (1845),  100,  101 
Havelock,  General  (1857),  448,  475 
HodflOB,  Death  of  (1858),  500 
Hungarian  Insurrection,  The  (1848),  58 
Defeat  and  Surrender  (1849),  73 
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